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ADVERTISEMENT. 





- THE Proprietors of this work, in offering a renewal of their acknowledgments for 
the patronage with which it has been so long honoured, feel those thanks to be no less 
due for the great indulgence which has been shewn to them, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able delay which has taken place in the publication of the volumes of the last Session. 
The causes it would here be useless to explain: but arrangements have been made 
effectually to prevent their recurrence ; and to ensure, in future, to the Subscribers and to 
the Public in general, the regular appearance of a Part, consisting of about nine sheets, 
every fortnight, until the termination of each respective Session. 

The Paper and the Printing, in consequence of the recently-invented machinery in their 
respective departments, will be found to have been much improved; and no expense or 
labour will be spared to render the work deserving not only of the continuance, but of an 
increase of that patronage which it has, for so many years, enjoyed. 

‘* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates’? consists of two Series: the first, in Forty-one 
Volumes, commencing with the year 1803, and ending at the period of the Death of 
George the Third : the second, in Twenty-one Volumes, commencing with the Accession of 
his present Majesty, George the Fourth, and coming down to the close of the last Session. 

To the fidelity and strict impartiality with which it has been conducted, testimonials of 
the most flattering description have been borne by nearly every one of our great public men, 
and by all our most distinguished Literary Journals. In the thirty-eighth number of the 
Quarterly Review will be found an elaborate article, written by the late Mr. Cannine, on 
Mr. Brougham’s Education Committee and the Reform of Charitable Abuses. Having, 
in the course of it, occasion to refer to the Debates in Parliament on the Renewal of the 
War in 1815, and to those on the State of the Country in 1816 and 1817, that eminent 
man took occasion to pronounce Hansarp’s ParuiaMEenTARY Depates to be “ a Record, 
which, for fidelity, fulness, and despatch, has certainly never been equalled.”” 

Neither has the Edinburgh Review withheld its meed of approbation. ‘‘ We cannot,’ it 
says, speaking of this Work, and of its companion, ‘The Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land ;’—‘‘ we cannot quote this careful and judicious Collection without bearing testimony 
to its singular merits. It deserves, as well as the New Edition of the ‘State Trials,’ 
undertaken by the same Proprietors, to be numbered among the most useful and best-con- 
ducted Works of late years. Both are indispensable parts of all Collections of English History.” 
This latter panegyric came, like the former, from the pen of one of the most distinguished 
Members of the House of Commons. 

Of “The Parliamentary History”? it is not too much to say, that it has completely 
superseded all former Collections. In the preface to the recently-published posthumous 
work of the great modern Historian, Archdeacon Coxe —‘‘ Memoirs of the Pelham 
Administration,”’—there is the following valuable tribute to its merits. Speaking of the 
Parliamentary Journal of the Honourable Philip Yorke, eldest son of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, Mr. Coxe says, ‘‘ This curious narrative, containing a faithful account of the 
‘* Proceedings of the Lower House, recorded under the impression of the moment, and 
“‘ accompanied with occasional views of the political history and character of the times, 
‘* has been printed by Mr. Hansard, in his collection of Parliamentary Debates. I have 
*¢ likewise examined and compared the reports of the speeches given in the Gentleman’s 
“and the London Magazines: but, in tracing the proceedings of the Legislature, I have 


** derived the greatest assistance from the * Parliamentary History’ published by Mr. 
A 
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«< Hansard; which forms an invaluable and indispensable appendage to our national annals, and 
** contains a vast mass of curious information.” 

It is hardly necessary to add, that a Work which has been thus spoken of, and which, 
in consequence, has found its way into most of the great Public and Private Libraries, not 
only of the United Empire but of Europe and America, will continue to be condacted with 
that activity and perseverance which a reception so flattering is calculated to produce. As 
a book of Reference it is, and will continue to be, “* indispensable.” 

In addition to the Debates of both Houses, the work contains an invaluable collectioti 
of Parliamentary Papers, consisting of many hundred Reports, Estimates, Returns, Pro- 
tests, Petitions, Treaties, Conventions, Lists of Divisions, &c. & +. ; together with a regular 
Series, for the last twenty-five years, of Accounts, relative to the Finances and to the 
Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom. These documents ate exact copies of 
those laid before Parliament. They are to be met with in no other publication, and will 
be found eminently convenient and useful to the Reader : to whom, indeed, if his attention 
be at all turned to subjects of Political Economy, they are indispensably necessary. 

The Works formerly published under the titles of ‘The Parliamentary Abstract,”’ and 
«* The Parliamentary Digest”’ being now discontinued by the gentlemen who undertook 
them, it is the intention of Mr. Hansard to supply their place by a selection, in addition 
to the usual Finance Accounts, of such other Accounts, Papers, Reports, &c., as may, 
from their nature, possess more than a temporary interest ; and thus, from resources and 
assistance peculiarly his own, to form a volume of great importance in Political, Statistical, 
Commercial, and Financial affairs. Finding also that others have taken to themselves 
some merit by the insertion of what was an original feature of this work, he has been in- 
duced to resume it; and to give, in a condensed form, the minor proceedings of each day, 
under the head of ‘‘ minutes,’ wherever they can be of use either as matter of imme- 
diate information to the parties interested, or of future reference. 

To compete, in point of rapidity of publication, with the daily Journals, was never the 
object of this Work ; neither, with the necessary attention to accuracy in its details, would 
it ever be possible. To send it out in such detached portions as was consistent 
with a due regard to accuracy and general utility, was the paramount consideration ; 
and to this object our endeavours have been always assiduously directed. 

That such a work should have proceeded thus prosperously, for a quarter of a century, 
without calling forth imitators and competitors, was neither to be expected nor desired. 
Accordingly, during that period, no fewer than eighteen candidates for public favour 
have started up, in all shapes and sizes, from the humble twelves up to the unwieldy 
foliosome promising to give a more condensed and some a more elongated account of 
the proceedings in Parliament. The greater part of them, however, dropped still-born 
from the press: five expired even before the Easter recess; and only three weathered 
out more than ‘a single Session. The last of this description has been dragging on a 
lingering existence, the period of which it can be no difficulty to foresee. 

The Proprietors of “‘ Hansarp’s Paruiamentary Depares” have thought it due to 
themselves and to their friends to say thus much. They have only to add, that no pains 
shall be spared to render it for the future, what it has hitherto been pronounced, by such 
high authority, to be; namely, “one of the most useful and best-conducted works ; and 
an indispensable part of all collections of English History.” 


* Such Members of the two Houses as may have Communications for the Work, are requested 
to forward them to MR. HANSARD, Paternoster Row, within five or six days ofter 
the Debate to which such communications have reference has taken place. 
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Artuur Duke of WELLINGTON. 

Ricuarp Duke of BucxincHam and 
CuanDos, 


Henry Marquess Conyncuam, Lord 
Steward of the Household. 

Cuartes Incotpespy Marquess of 
WINCHESTER. 

Cuarves Marquess of QuEENSBERRY. 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 

Georce Marquess of TwEEDDALE. 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 

Henry Marquess of LanspowneE. 

Grorce GranviLtiLe Marquess of Star- 
FORD. 

GrorcGe Marquess Tow NsHEND. 

James Browntow Wi .i1am Marquess 
of SatisBuRy. 

Tuomas Marquess of Baru. 

James Marquess of ABERCORN. 

Francis Cartes Marquess of Hert- 
FORD. 

Joun Marquess of Bute. 

Wi111aM Marquess of Toomonp. (Lord 
Tadcaster.) «(Elected for Ireland.) 
Tuomas Marquess of HEapFORT. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 
Brownzow Marquess of Exeter, 
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Cuartes Marquess of the County of 
NorTHAMPTON. 

Joun Jerrreys Marquess CAMDEN. 

Henry Wiiiam Marq. of ANGLESEY. 

Grorce Horatio Marquess of CHon- 
MONDELEY. 

Henry Marquess ConyncHam. (In 
another place as Lord Steward of the 
Household.) (Lord Minster.) (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Grorce Aucustus Francis Marquess 
of HastTinGs. 

Cuar_es Marquess of AILESBURY. 

Freperick Wiiitiam Marquess of 
BrisToL. 

Witiiam Harry Marquess of Creve- 

: [LAND. 

Joun Earl of SHrRewssBury. 

Epwarp Earl of Dersy. 

Hans Francis Earl of Huntincpon. 

Rosert Henry Earl of PeEmBrokeE and 
MonrTocomery. 

Tuomas Earl of SurroLtK and Berx- 
SHIRE. 

Francis Henry Earl of BripewatTer. 

Wiztuiam Basit Percy Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Joun Earl of WestMorELAND. 

ALBEMARLE Earl of Linpsry. 

Grorce Harry Earl of Sramrorp and 
WARRINGTON, 

Grorce Wixu1amM Earl of WincHILseA 
and Norrincuam, 

Georce Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Cuartes Earl of THanet. 

Joun WitiiaM Earl of Sanpwicn. 

GrorceE Earl of Esszx. 

RoseRtT Earl of Carpican. 

GEORGE Earl of Car.istr. 

Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch.) 

Cropiey Asuey Earl of SHarrEesBurRy. 

— Earl of BERKELEY. 

Monracus Earl of ABINGDON. 

Ortuer Arcuer Earl of PLymoutu. 

Ricuarp Earl of ScarBorouGu, 

Wiziiam Henry Earl of Rocurorp, 

Wiriiam Cuarzes Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

Grorce Witt1amM Earl of Coventry. 

GeorcGeE Earl of Jersey. 

Joun Earl Povxerr. 

Wixtttam Gcrorce Earl of ErRout, 





(Elected for Scotland.) 

ALEXANDER Earl of Home.’ (Zlected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Tuomas Earl of Kexutz. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Tuomas Earl of Exreiw and Kinear- 
DINE. (lected for Scotland.) 





ArcnuisaLp Joun Earl of Rosesery. 
(Lord Rosebery.) (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 

Epwarp Earl of Oxrorp and Earl 
MortTIMER. 

WasninctTon Earl Ferrers. 

Witi1aM Earl of Dartmoutu. 

Cuarwes Aucustus Earl of TanKeEr- 
VILLE. 

Heneace Earl of Aytesrorp. 

Perer Leorotp Louis Francis Earl 
CowPER. 

Puitire Henry Earl Stannore. 

Rosert Earl of HarsorouGu. 

GeorcGeE Earl of MaccLesFIELD. 

GeorceE Earl of Pomrret. 

James Earl Granam. (Duke of Mon- 
trose.) 

Joun James Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Gerorce_E Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

Cuarues Earl of Harrineton. 


j Jouwn Earl of Portsmouta. 


Henry Ricwarp Earl Brooxe and 
Earl of Warwick. . 

Grorce Rosert Earl of Buckincuam- 
SHIRE. 

WiuuramM Earl FirzwityiamM. 

Grorce Earl of Ecremonr. 

WitiaM Earl Harcourt. 

Francis Earl of Guitrorp. 

James Earl CornwaALLIs. 

Puitrr Earl of HanpwickeE. 

Henry StTepueEn Earl of Incuester. 

Grorce Joun Earl De La Warr. 

Wiri1aM PLeypeE.t Earl of Rapnor. 

GeorGeE Joun Earl Spencer, 

Joun Earl of Cuatuam, 

Henry Earl Batuursr. (Jn another 
place as Lord President of the Council.) 

Artruur' Earl of HuixLisporoucnu. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Joun Cuartes Earl of CLarenpon, 

Hewry Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Grorce Earl of Norwicn. (Duke of 
Gordon.) 

Cuarxes Cuetwynp Earl Tarpor. 

Rozert Earl GRosvenor. 

Joun Earl Strance. (Duke of Athol.) 

Ricuarp Earl of Mount EpacumBge. 

Hueu Earl Fortescue. 

Epwarp Earl of Diesy. 

ALGERNON Earl of Bevertey. 

Wiutam Earl of MansF1Ecp. 

Henry Georce Earl of Canwarvon. 

Rozert Banks Earl of Liverroou. 

Cuaruezs Henry Earl Capocan. 

James Epwarp Earl of Matmespury. 

Somerset Ricuarp Earl of Carrick. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
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Prawncts Witr1am Earl ofCuartemonr. 
(Elected for Ireland, ) 

Grorct Earl of Kincston. (Lord 
Kingston.) (Elected for Ireland. ) 
Srerpen Earl of Mount CasHe.u. 

(Elected for Ireland.) 

Tuomas Earl of Lonerorp. (Lord 
Silchester.) (Elected for Ireland.) 
Joun Eart of Mayo. (Elected for 

Ireland.) 
Joun Wiitovcusy Earl of Ennis- 
KILLEN. (Lord Grinstead.) (Elected 


Sor Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Erne. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Wititam Earl of Wicktow. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Ricuakp Earl of Lucan. (Elected for 
Ireland. ) 

Somerser Lowry Earl of Betmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Cuarxts Henry Earl O’Neiti. (Elect- 


ed for Ireland.) © 
Francis Earl of Bannon. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
Dupré Earl of Catzpon. (Elected for 
James Earl of Rosstyy. [Treland.) 


Wiitram Earl of Craven. 

Arrtuur Grorce Earl of Onstow. 

Cuartes Earl of RoMNEY. 

Hewry Tuomas Earl of Cuicutster. 

Tuomas Earl of WiLTon. 

Epmunp Henry Earl of Limerick. 

(Lord rh ) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Ricuarp Earl of Crancarty. (Vise. 
_Clancarty.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwakb Earl of Powrs. 

Wiu.1aM Earl Netson. 


ARCHIBALD Earl of Gosrorp. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Lawrence Earl of Rosst. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Cartes Wiitiam Earl of CHare- 
VILLE. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Cuarits Herzert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of Oxrorp. 

Cnrarves Earl Grey. 

Witiram Earl of Lonspae. 

Dup.ey Earl of HArRowsy. 

Hewry Earl of Mutcrave. 

Hewry Earl of HAntwoop. 

Gitsert Earl of Minro. 

WiuiramM Earl Carucarr. 

James Water Earl of Verutam. 

Jonn Earl Browntow. 

Witiiam Earl of Saint Germans. 

Joun Earl of Mortey. 

Grorce Aucustus Freprrick Henry 
Earl of Braprorp.- 





Joun RecinAtp Earl BeAtctiame 

Cuartés Jonn Earl of Buiesiwron, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Etpon. 

Epwarp Earl of FatMoutu. 

Ricuarp Wi1itAM Penn Earl How#. 

Joun Earl Somers. 

Epwarp Cornwattis Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. } 

CuArtes WittiaM Earl Vane. (Mar- 
quess of Londonderry.) 

Wituram Pirt Earl AMHERST. 

Joun Wiit1AM Earl of Duptzy. (One 
of the Principal Secretaries of State.) 


Joun Freperick Eatl Cawpor. 


Hewry Viscount HéreFrorp. 

Joun Viscount ArBUTi#NotT. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 

James Anprew Jonn Lavrence Cnas. 
Viscount STRATHALLAN. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

Hewry Viscount BoLiIncBrRoxkE. 

Grorce Viscount ToRRINGTON, 

Avcusrus Frep. Viscount LEINSTER; 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Wiitiam Viscount Courtenay. 

Henry Viscount Maynarp. 

Joun Tuomas Viscount SypNney. 

Henry Viscount Hoop. 

Rosert Viscount DuncAN. 

Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. VincENT. 

Rosert Viscount MELVILLE. 

Henry Viscount Srpmouru. 

Tuomas Wit11aM Viscount Anson. 

Rosert Epwarp Viscount Lorton. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis GerarD Viscount LAKE. 

Grorce Viscount Gorpon. (Earl of 
Aberdeen. ) 

GRANVILLE Viscount GRANVILLE. 

Epwarp Viscount ExmouTH. 

Cuartes Viscount Gort. (Elected for 
Treland. ) 

Joun Hey Viscount Hurcuinson. 

Wiziiam Carr Viscount Beresrorp. 

Ricwarp Viscount Crancarty. (In 
another place as Earl of Clancarty.) 

StapLeton Viscount CoMBERMERE, 

Freperick Jonn Viscount GoDERICH. 


WittramM Bishop of Lonnon. 

Wiu1aM Bishop of DurHam. 

Cuas. Ricuarp Bishop of WincHEsTER. 
Fotiiotr Hersert Bp. of Worcester. 
Henry Witr1am Bishop of Baneor. 
GeorGE Isaac Bishop of Hererorp. 
Tuomas Bishop of Sauispury. 

Henry Bishop of Norwici. 
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Joun Bishop of St. Asaru. 

Bowyer Epwarp Bishop of Exy. 

Gro. Henry Bp. of Batu and WELLS. 

Hewry Bp. of LicnrizLpand CovEntrY. 

Hersert Bishop of Perersoroucu. 

Joun Bishop of Lixcoty. 

Wixu1am Bishop of Exeter. 

CuristToPHER Bishop of GLovcrsteER. 

Rosert James Bishop of CuicHEsTeER. 

Cuar.es James Bishop of CuEster. 

Joun Banks Bishop of St. Davip’s. 

Cuarzes Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Rosert Bishop of Brisrot. 

Hucu Bishop of Carxis.e. 

GeorcE Bishop of RocuEsTeER. 

Epwarp Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rosert Bishop of Ossory. 

James Bishop of Krrraia and Acnonry. 

CurisTorHER Bishop of Cronrert and 
KILMacDvaGH. 


Tuomas Lord Le DesPencer. 

Epwarp Lord De Cxi1Frorp. 

Grorce Jonn Lord AuDLEY. 

Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Ros. Corron St. Joun Lord Ciintow. 

Ceci Lord Zoucue of HaryNGWwoRTH. 

Wittram Lord Stourton. 

Hewry Lord Wittovensy Der Broke. 

Kennetn ALexanper Lord Howarp 
of EFFINGHAM. 

St. Anprew Beavucuamp Lord Sr. 

’ Jonn of Bietso. 

Cuas. Auc. Lord Howarp de WaLpEN. 

WitwiaM Francis Henry Lord Petre. 

Grecory Witt. Lord Sayre and SEE. 

James Everarp Lord ArunpeEL of 
Warpour. 

Joun Lord Cuirton. (Earl of Darnley.) 

JosEPH THADDEvs Lord Dormer. 

Henry Francis Lord TeynHaAmM. 

Grorce Wi1i11aM Lord STAFFORD. 

Grorce Anson Lord Byron. 

Cuas. Lord Cuirrorp of CoupLEIGH. 

Grorce Granvi.t_e Lord Gower. 

Jas. Ocnoncar Lord Forses. (Elected 


Sor Scotland. ) 

AtexanpeR Georce Lord Satroun. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Francis Lord Gray. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

Cuar.es Lord Sinciatr. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Contvitte of CvuLross. 
(Elected for Scotland. ) 

Wit1am Joun Lord Napier. (Elected 
Sor Scotland.) 


Rozsert Montcomery Lord BELHAVEN 
and Stenton. (Elected for Scotland.) 
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Epmunp Lord Borre. (Earl of Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Tuomas Rosert Lord Hay. (Earl of 
Kinnoul.) 

Henry Lord Mipp1eton. 

Peter Lord Kine. 

Freperick Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Montrort. 

Freperick Lord Ponsonsy. (Earl of 
Besborough.) 

Lewis Ricuarp Lord SonpeEs. 

Tuomas Puitip Lord GRanTHAM. 

Natuaniet Lord ScaRsDALE, 

Gerorce Lord Boston. 

Henry Ricnanrp Lord Hotianp. 

Joun Lord Lovett and Hottanp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Henry Venas_es Lord Vernon. 

Tuomas Lord Ducte. 

Grorce Wriitram Lord Sunpripce 
and Hamitton. (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp WituiaM Lord Hawke. 

Georce Lord Rivers. 

Tuomas Lord Fotey. 

Grorce Tatsor Lord DynEvor. 

Grorce Lord WaLsINGHAM. 

Wix.iam Lord Bacort. 

Cuaruets Lord SourHAMPTON. 

Fretcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Gerorce Lord Ropney. 

Gerorce Lord CarTERET. 

Tuomas Noe. Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Hen. James Montacu Lord Montacu. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. (Marquess of 
Waterford. ) 

Henry Lord Carieton. (Earl of 
Shannon.) 

Epwarp Lord SuFFIELD. 

Guy Lord DorcuEsTER. 

Georce Lord Kenyon. 

Ricuarp Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Grorce Avucustus Lord Fisnerwick. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Arcuisap Lord Dovetras of Dovetas. 

Hewry Hatt Lord Gace. 

Witiram Wynpuam Lord GRENVILLE. 

Epwarp Lord TuuRtow. 

Grorce Lord AUCKLAND. 

Grorce Fuxxe Lord LyttTEtron. 

Henry Lord Menpir. (Viscount Clif- 
den.) 

Henry Joun Lord Se1sey. 

Lawrence Lord Dunpas. 

Cuas. Anperson Lord YARBOROUGH. 

Francis Lord Stuart of Caste 
Stuart. (Earl of Moray.) 

Grorcr Lord Stewart of GARLIES 
(Earl of Galloway.) 
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James Georce Lord SaLrersrorb, 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

Joun CuristorpHeR Lord Dawwnay. 
( Viscount Downe.) 

Georce Lord Broprick. 
Middleton.) 

Grorce Goveu Lord CaLTHoRPE. 

Perer Rosert Lord Gwyprr. 

Francis Lord De DunstaNvILLE and 
BASSETT. 

Joun Lord Rotte. 

Ricwarp Lord Wexiestey. (Marquess 
Wellesley.) 

Rosert Lord CarrinGTON. 

Henry WitxiaM Lord Bayninc. 

Wix11am Powrett Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WopEHOUSE. 

Joun Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas Atuerton Lord LitForp. 

Tuomas Lord R1BpBLESDALE. 

Joun Ld, Firzeisson. (Earl of Clare.) 


( Viscount 


Joun Lord Carsery. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun Lord Farnuam. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

James Lord Durrerin and CLANEBOYE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Cuartes Lord Moore. (Marquess of 
Drogheda.) 

Joun Lord Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Joun Josnva Lord Carysrort. (Earl 
of Carysfort.) 

WiuiaM Lord ALVANLEY. 

Grorce Lord ABERCROMBY. 

ALLeyneE Lord Sr. HELEn’s. 

Joun Lord RepEsDALE. 

Epwarp Lord ELLeENBOROUGH. 
another place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Cuartes GrorcE Lord ARDEN. 

Grorce Aucustus FREDERICK CHAS, 
Lord Suerrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Cuarwes Noet Lord Baruam. 

Davip Montacu Lord Erskine. 

Howe Peter Lord Mount Eacte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

ARcHIBALD Lord ARDROSSAN. 
of Eglintoun. ) 

James Lord LaupDERDALE. 
Lauderdale.) 

Grorce Lord Granarp. 
Granard.) 

Joun Lord Crewe. 

Joun Lord Ponsonsy of Imoxinty. 


(In 


(Earl 
(Earl of 
(Earl of 


ArcuiBaLp Lord Aitsa. (Earl of Cas- 
sillis. ) 

Joun Lord BreapaLsane. (Earl of 
Breadalbane. ) 


Aan Lecce Lord Garpne_er. 
Tuomas Lord Manners. 
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James Lord GAMBIER. 

Joun Lord Horeroun and Nrippry, 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Tuomas Lord LynEDOCH. 

Rowxanp Lord HI. 


Grorce Lord Datuovusiz. (Earl of 
Dalhousie.) 

Grorce Lord Metprum. (Earl of 
Aboyne.) 


Gzorce Lord Ross. (Earlof Glasgow.) 

Joun Wittovcusy Lord GrinsTEap, 
(In another place as Earl of Ennis- 
killen. ) 

Epmunp Henry Lord Foxrorp. (In 
another place as Earl of Limerick.) 

Peniston Lord MeLBouRNeE. 

Francis Atmerick Lord CourcHILL. 

Gerorce Lord Harzis. 

Atcernon Lord PrupDHOE. 

Cuartes Lord CotcHEsTER. 

Jonn Wirtittam Rosertr Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian) 

Henry Lord Minster. (Jn another 
place as Marquess Conyngham.) 

James Lord Ormonpe. (Marquess of 
Ormonde.) 

Francis CHARTERIS Lord Wemyss. 
(Earl of Wemyss and March.) 

Rosert Lord Cransrassit, (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Georce Lord Kinesron. 
place as Earl of Kingston.) 

Tuomas Lord Sitcuester. (Jn another 
place as Earl of Longford.) 

James Lord GLENLYON. 

Wit.1aM Lord Marysorovucn. 

Joun Lord Ortet. 

Witu1am Lord StoweEtt. 

Tuomas Henry Lord RavenswortHh. 

Tuomas Lord DELamERE. 

Crcit Lord Forester. 

Nicnotas Lord Bextey. 

Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Prercy-CLinton-Sypney Lord Pens- 
HURST. (Viscount Strangford.) 

Witiram Lord Tapcaster. (Jn an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 

Uric Jonn Lord Somernitt. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wican. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Ranrurty. (Viscount 
Northland.) 

Cuar.es Lord FarnporovucGn. 

Grorce Lord De Tasuey. 

James ARCHIBALD Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Cuarwes Lord FeversHam. 

Cuar tes Rose Lord Szarorp. 

Joun Sitncieton Lord Lynpuursrt. 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 


(In another 
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James Lord Fire. 
CHartes Lord Tenterden. 

Witi1am Conyn6énam Lord Piunker. 
Tuomas Lord Metros. 

Henry Lord Cowtty. 

Cuartes Lord Stuart de Rornzsayr. 
Wixzram Lord HeytTessury. 
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Arcitsarp Jottw Lord Rosrsery. 
(In another place as Earl of Rosebery ) 


Ricuarp Lord Cranwittiam. (Barl 


of Clanwilliam.) 
Joun Gxorer Lord Dunnam. 
Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 
Tuomas Lord WALLACE. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee 
to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and 
the rest go forth in like Order : But when the Whole House is called over for any 
Purpose within the House, ot for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster 
Hall, or upon any publie Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior 
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HOUSE OF 


COMMONS, 


BEING THE 


THIRD SESSION OF THE EIGHTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


AND THE SECOND PARLIAMENT OF GEORGE Iv. 


APPOINTED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER THE 5TH OF FEB. 1829, 
IN THE TENTH YEAR OF 


GEORGE THE FOURTH. 





ApercroMBy,tt.hon.J. .. Calne 
ActanD, sir Thos. D., bt. .. Devonshire 


A’Court, Edw. Henry .. Heytesbury 
Aucock, Thos. .. Newton, Lancashire 
ALEXANDER, Henry .. Barnstaple 
ALEXANDER, James «> Old Sarum 


AtrHorpP, viscount .. Northamptonshire 
Anson, sir George .. .. Lichfield 
Anson, hon. George... Yarmouth 
Antrosus, Gibbs Crawf. .. Plympton 
Apsuey, lord .. .. «- Cirencester 
Arsurunot, rt. hon, Chas. .. St. Ives 
Arsutunot, hon. H. .. Kincardineshire 
ARCEDECKNE, Andrew Dunwich 
ArcHDALL, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire 
Arkwricut, Richard .. .. Rye 
AsHBuRNuHAM, hon. P. Beeralston 
Asutey, lord . Woodstock 
Asuizry-Cooperr, hon. A.W. Dorchester 
Asuurst, William H. Oxfordshire 
AsTELL, William .. Bridgewater 
AstLeEy, sit John D., bt. .. Wiltshire 
Arxins, John .. .. Arundel 
Artwoop, Matt. .. .. Callington 


Baruuigz, John .. «.. «- Hedon 
Baker, Edward .. .. .. Wilton 
Batrour, James .. .. Crail, Sc. 
Bankes, George .. .. Corfe-Castle 
Bankes, Henry .. .- Dorsetshire 


Bankes, William John .. Marlborough 
Barciay, Charles .. .. Dundalk 
Barcray, David .. Penryn 
Barine, sit Thos., bt. .. .. Wycombe 
Barine, Alexander .. Callington 
BarinG, Francis .. .. Portsmouth 
Barine, WilliamB. .. .. Thetford 
Barne, Michael .. .. Dunwich 
Bastarp, Edm. Pollexfen .. Devonshire 
BastarpD, John .. Dartmouth 
Battey, CharlesH. .. .. Beverley 
Beaumont, Thomas W. Stafford 
Beckett, rt. hon. sir J. bt. .. Haslemere 
Bective, earlof .. .. Meathshire 
Berrast, eatlof .. .. .. Belfast 
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BELGRAVE, Visc. «+. «+ «. Chester 
Bex, Matthew .. Northumberland 
Benett, John .. .. «oe Wiltshire 
Benson, Ralph .. .. .. Stafford 
Bentinck, lord George .. King’s Lynn 
BeresFonD, sir J. P. bt... Northallerton 
BeresrorpD, Marcus .. .. Berwick 
Bernat, Ralph .. Rochester 
Bernarp, Thomas .. King’s County 
Binenam, lord .. .. Mayo 
Bircn, Joseph .. Netieghans 
BrackpurRNeE, John... Lancashire 
Briain, James .. .. «+ Minehead 
Biakg, sir Francis, bt. -» Berwick 
Bianprorp, marquis .. Woodstock 


Bonnam, Henry .. . - Rye 
Bornapatze, R.. . Newcastle-under Line 
Bourng, rt. hon. W. Sturg. .. Ashburton 


Bovuverteé, hon. Barth. Downton 
Bovuvenrig, hon. Dune. P. New Sarum 
Boyp, Walter .. .. ++ Lymington 
Boye, hon. John... Corkshire 
Brapsuaw, Rob. Haldane .. Brackley 
Brapsuaw, James .. «- Brackley 


Breckxnock, earlof .. .. .. Bath 


Bricut, Henry .. «- «+ Bristol 
Brocpen, James .. Launceston 
Brovucuam, Henry .. Winchelsea 
Brovenam, James .. Tregony 
Browne, James .. «- .- Mayo 
Brown ow, Charles .. Armaghshire 
Bruen, Henry .. .- Cuarlowshire 
BryocGes, sir John .. .. Coleraine 
Buck, Lewis W. .. .. Exeter 
Buxter, Charles .. West Looe 
Burpvett, sir F., bt. .. Westminster 
Burrarp, George .. .. Lymington 
Burre.t, sir C. M., bt... New Shoreham 
Burret, Walter .. .. .. Sussex 
Buxton, JohnJacob .. .. Bedwyn 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell Weymouth 
Bryno, George .. .. .. Middlesex 


Bynroy, Thomas .. .. Hertford 
Carcraft, rt. hon. John .. Wareham 
b 
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Carttnorpg, hon. Fred. G. .. Bramber 


CaxtruorreE, hon. Arthur .. Hindon 
Catvert, Charles .. .. Southwark 
Catvert, John .. «+ Huntingdon 
Caxtvert, Nicolson .. Hertfordshire 


Dumbartonshire 
Argyleshire 
Glasgow, §c. 
Old Sarum 


CampspeE.Lt, John .. 
CampBELL, Walter F. .. 
CampBELL, Archibald .. 

CanninG, ft. hon. Str... 


Carxt, John ..  «. Queenborough 
Carew, Rob. Shapl. Wexfordshire 
CARMARTHEN, marquis .. Helleston 
Carrineton, sirE.C. .. St. Mawes 


Carter, John .. «.. Portsmouth 
Cartwricut, Wm. R. Northamptonsh. 
CasTLEREAGH, viscount .. Downshire 
Cautrir.p, hon. Henry .. Armaghshire 
Cave, RobertO.° .. «.- Leicester 
Cavennisn, ld. G.A.H. .. Derbyshire 
Cavenpisn, Henry F.C. Derby 
‘Cavenpisn, Chas. C. .. Newton, Hants 


Cawruorne, John F. .. Lancaster 
Crct1, lord Thomas .. .. Stamford 
CHaMBERLAYNE, Wm. .. Southampton 
Cnanpos, marquis *.. Bucks 
Cuap.in, Chatles .. Lincolnshire 
Cuariin, Thomas .. .. Stamford 


Cuicuester, sir A., bt. .. Carrickfergus 
Cuicuester, Arthur .. Milborne-Port 
Cnotmetey, M.J. .. .. Grantham 
CnotmonveE Ley, Id. H. .. Castle Rising 
Cuiements, viscount ..  Lettrimshire 
CrarkeE, hon. Chas. H. B. Kilkennysh. 
Crierk, sit Geo., bt. .. Edinburghshire 


Cuirton,lord .. .. Canterbury 
Cuinton, C.J. FPF.  ..  Aldborough 


Ludlow 
Ludlow 
Hereford 


Cuive, viscount .. .. 
Cuive, hon. Robert H. 
Crive, Edw. B. 


Crive, Henry .. «- Montgomery 
Cocksurn, rt. hon. sir G. .. Plymouth 
Cockerk Lt, sir Chas., bt. Evesham 
Cocks, James... Ryegate 
Coxr, Thomas Wm.- Norfolk 
Corsorne, Nich. W. R. Horsham 
Corr, sir Christ. Glamorganshire 
Coxe, hon. Arthur H. .. Enniskillen 
Co.tert, Ebenezer John Cashell 


Cotrnurst, sit Nich. C., bt. .. Cork 
Cooxy, sir Henry Fk .. = «. = Orford 
Coorrr, Rob. Bransby .. Gloucester 
Coorrr, Edward Synge .. Sligoshire 
Coore, sir Chas. H., bt... Queen’s County 
Corsett, Panton’ .. .. Shrewsbury 
Corry, viscount .. Fermanaghshire 
Corry, hon. Hen. T.L. .. Tyroneshire 
Corrrrett, sit J.G., bt. Herefordshire 
Courtenay, rt. hon. T. P. Totness 
Crapvock, Sheldon .. Camelford 





Cripps, Joseph .. «~- Cirencester 
Croker, rt.hon. J.W. Dublin Univers. 


Crompton, Samuel .. «.- Derby 
Curteis, Edward Jer. «- «+ Sussex 
Curzon, hon. Robert .. .. Clitherow 
Cust, hon. Edward .. Lestwithiel 
Cust, hon. Peregrine F. Clitherow 


Datrymp te, Adol. J... Haddington, &c. 
Daty, James .. «+  Galwayshire 
Darurnctron, earl .. «.. Totness 


Davenport, Davies Cheshire 
Davenrort, Edw. D. Shaftesbury 
Davipson, Duncan Cromartyshire 
Davies, Thos. Henry Worcester 
Davis, Richard Hart Bristol 
Dawkins, Henry ..  Boroughbridge 
Dawson, Alexander .. .. Louth 


Dawson, Geo. R. . . Londonderry County 


Dawson, James H.M. .. Clonmell 
Denison, Wm. Joseph .. .. Surrey 
Denison, John E. ... Hastings 
Denny, sir Edward, bt. .. .. Tralee 
Dicx, Quintin Orford 
Dick, Hugh .. «- ++ Maldon 
Dickinson, William Somersetshire 
Donerty, John . .. «- Kilkenny 
Domvitte, sir C., bt. .. Okehampton 
Dorrtn, Abel R. Southampton 
Dovetas, Wm. R. K. .. Dumfries, §c. 
Douro, marquis ..  .. Aldeburgh 


Dowpeswe t, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury 


Downers, lord Queenborough 
Downie, Robert Inverkeithing, &c. 
Drake, Thomas T. Agmondesham 
Drake, William T. .. Agmondesham 
Drummoyp, Henry H. Stirlingshire 
Ducane, Peter .. .- «- Steyning 
Durr, hon. Alexander Elgin, &c. 


Ducpate, Dued. Stratf. .. Warwickshire 
Duncannon, viscount .. Kilkennyshire 


Duncomeer, ThomasS. .. Hertford 
Duncomse, hon. Wm. .. Yorkshire 
Dunpas, rt. hon, Wm. .. Edinburgh 
Duwpas, hon. sir R. L. Richmond 
Dunpas, hon. G. H. L. Orkney 
Dunpas, hon. Henry .. Rochester 
Dunpas, hon. Thomas Richmond 
Dunpas, Robert Adam .. .. Ipswich 
Dunpas, Charles. Berkshire 
East, sir Edward H. bt. Winchester 
Eastuorr, John ..  .. St. Alban’s 
Eastwor, viscount .. Hereford 
EBRINGTON, viscount Tavistock 
Even, hon. Robert H. .. .. .. Fowey 
Ecerton, Wilbraham .. Cheshire 
Etrot, lord .. .. «- Liskeard 


Extis, hon. G. J. W. A. .. Ludgershall 
Ex.is, hon. Augustus F, .. Seaford 
E.ison, Cuthb. .. Newcustle-upon-Tyne 
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Exeniwston, Jas.D. B. .. 
Encomsg, viscount .. «.- ‘Truro 
Ewnismorg, viscount .. Kerryshire 
Estcourt, Thos. G, B. .. Oxford Univ. 
Estcourt, T. H. S. B. .. Marlborough 
Euston, earl ... Bury St. Edmunds 


East Looe 


Evans, Henry .. «.- .. Wexford 
Ewart, William .. .. Blechingley 
Fane, sir Henry .. .. Sandwich 
Fane, hon. Henry 8S. .. Lyme Regis 
Fang, John... .- «+ Oxfordshire 
Fang, John Thomas .. Lyme Regis 
Farqunar, sit Rob. T. bt. Hythe 
Farquunar, James Portarlington 
FazakerR_ey, John N. .. .. Lincoln 


Fe.towes, Wm. Hen... Huntingdonshire 
Fereuson, sirRonaldC. .. Dysart, &c. 
Fercusson, Rob. C. .. Kirkcudbright 
Feruerston, sirG.R.bt. Longfordshire 
Firzcera.p, ld.Wm.C. .. Kildareshire 
FirzcGERALp, rt. hon. Mau. .. Kerryshire 
FirzGERALp, rt. hon. W.V. .. Newport 
FirzGeraLp, John .. .. Seaford 
Firz-Gispow, hou. Rd. .. Limerickshire 


Firzroy, lord Charles .. Thetford 
Freminc, John .. .. Hampshire 
Forey, Edward T. Ludgershall 
Fotey, JohnH. H. .. .. Droitwich 
Forsgs, viscount .. Longfordshire 
Forsss, sir Chas., bt. Malmesbury 
Forses, John .. .. Malmesbury 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. 4. Wenlock 


Fortescue, hon. Geo. M. .. Hindon 
Foster, John Leslie .. .. Louth 
FRANKLAND, Robert .. .. Thirsk 
FREMANTLE, sir.Thos., bt. Buckingham 
Frencu, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 
Fyxer, Thomas B. .. .. Coventry 
GARLIES, viscount .. Cockermouth 
Gascoyne, Isaac... .. Liverpool 
Ginpert, Davies .. .. Bodmyn 
Goocn, sir Thomas S. bt. .. Suffolk 
Gorpon, sir James W. .. Launceston 
Gorpown, hon. Will. .. Aberdeenshire 
Gorpon, John .. «2. Weymouth 
Gorpon, Robert .. .. Cricklade 


Gouxsurn, rt. hon. Henry .. Armagh 
Gower, lord F. L. .. Sutherlandshire 
Granam, marquisof .. Cambridge 
Granan, sirJ.R.G. .. Cumberland 
Grant, sir Alex. Cray, bt. .. Aldborough 
Grant, rt.hon. C.. .. Inverness-shire 
Grant, hon. Francis W. .. Elginshire 
Grant, Robert .. .. Fortrose, &c. 


Gratran, Henry. .. .. Dublin 
Grattan, James... Wicklowshire 
Greeng, Thomas ... .. Lancaster 
Grevitte, hon. sirC.J. .. Warwick 
Grosvenor, hon. Robt. .. Chester 





Grosvznor, Thomas .. Stockbridge 


Guest, Josiah John .. «.. Honiton 
Guisr, sir B, W. bt. .. Gloucestershire 
Gurney, Hudson .. Newton, Hanis 
Gye, Frederick .. Chippenham 
Hatse,. James... os oo Sti dees 
Hanpcock, Richard .. .. Athlone 


Harpines, rt. hon. sirH. Durham City 
Hart, George Vaughan .. Donegalshire 
Harvey, sir Eliab .. .. .. Essex 
Harvey, Daniel W. .. .. Colchester 
Hastinos, sir C, A. bt. Leicester 
Hay, lord John .. Haddingtonshire 
Hay, Adam... .. «. = Selkirk, &c. 
Hearucore, sir Gilbert, bt. .. Rutland 
Hearucore, sir W. bt. .. Hampshire 


Heatneore, Gilbert John .. Boston 
Heatucore, Richard E, .. Coventry 
HenezaGe, George F. .. Grimsby 
Heron, sir Robert, bt. .. Peterborough 
Herries, rt.hon. JohnC. .. Harwich 
Hiut, lord Arthur .. .. Downshire 


Hitt, rt. hon. sir G. F. bt. Londonderry 


Hix1, sir Rowland, bt. .. Shropshire 
Hosnouse, John Cam. .. Westminster 
Honeson, Frederic .. .. Barnstaple 
Hopson, James Alex. Wigan 


Hotpswortn, Arthur H. .. Dartmouth 
HoLMESDALE, Visc. East Grinstead 
Homes, William .. Bishop's Castle 
Honexwoop, William P. .. Kent 
Hors, hon. sir Alex. .. Linlithgowshire 
Hops, sir W. Johnstone Dumfries-shire 
Horron,rt.hn.R.J.W. Newcast. Staff. 
Hornam, lord .. .. Leominster 
Houx.pswortn, Thomas .. Pontefract 
Howanp, hon. Fulk G. .. Castle Rising 
Howarp, Henry .. New Shoreham 


Howick, viscount .. .. Winchelsea 
Hueues, William Lewis .. Wallingford 
Hutsg, sir Charles, bt. West Looe 
Hume, Joseph Aberdeen, &c. 


Hurst, Robert... .. «+. Horsham 
Husxkisson, rt. hon. Wm. .. Liverpool 
Hurtcuinson, JohnH. .. Cork 
Hutcurnson, John H. Tipperary 
Incitsy, sir W. A., bt. .. Lincolnshire 
Incuis, sir R.H. bt. .. Oxford Univers. 
Innes, sir Hugh, bt. Kirkwall, &c. 
Invinc,John ..  .. «+ Bramber 
Jepuson,C.D.O. .. Mallow 
Jermyn,earl .. Bury St. Edmund's 
Jouuirre, Hylton .. .. Petersfield 
Jones, John .. .. «- Carmarthen 
KavanaGu, Thomas Carlowshire 
Keck, George A. L. .. Leicestershire 
Kexkewicu, Samuel T, Exeter 


Kemp, Thos. Read .. .. .. Lewes 
Kennepy, Thomas Francis ,. Ayr, Sc. 
b 2 
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Krrnrison, sit Edward, bt. .. Eye 
Kine, sir John D., bt. .. Wycombe 
-Kiye, hon. Robert .. .. Corkshire 
Kine, hon. Robert .. Roscommonshire 
Kine, hon. Henry .. .. .. Sligo 
KwatcuBuLt, sir Edw., bt. .. Kent 
Kwnicut, Robert .. .. Wallingford 
Knox, hon. John Henry .. Newry 
Knox, hon. Thomas Dungannon 
LapoucuEreE, Henry .. St. Michael’s 
Lamp, hon. George .. .. Dungarvon 
Lamzerr, JamesS. ..  Galwayshire 
Laygston, JamesH. .. .. Oxford 
Lasceties, hon. W.S. .. East Looe 
Lasce.uzs, hon. Henry Northallerton 
Latoucue, Robert .. .. Kildareshire 
Law.ey, Francis .. .. Warwickshire 
Leake, William .. .. St. Michael’s 

Lecce, hon. ArthurC. .. Banbury 
Lecu, Thomas. .. Newton, Lancashire 
Lennarp, Thomas B. .. .. Maldon 
Lennox, lord John Geo. .. Chichester 
Lesrer, Benjamin Lester .. Poole 


LETHBRIDGE, sir T. B., bt. Somersetshire 
Lewis, rt.hon.T. F. .. Radnorshire 


Leycester, Ralph -- Shaftesbury 
Lippett, hon. H.T. Northumberland 
Linpsay, hon. Hugh .. Forfar, §c. 
Linpsay, James -- Wigan 
Lirrieton, Edward John Staffordshire 
Luioyp, sir Edw. Price, bt. Flint 
Lioyp, Thomas .. Limerickshire 
Locu, James .. .. St. Germain’s 
Locxuart, Jobn Ingram .. Oxford 
Locxuart, William Elliot Selkirkshire 


Arundel 
Honiton 
Beeralston 


LomsBE, Edward .. .. «+ 
Lort, HarryB. .. .. 
Lovarwe, ford .. 20° se 
LowTHER, viscount .. Westmorland 
Lowrnenr, sir John, bt. .. Cumberland 
Lowruer, hon. Henry C. Westmorland 
Lowrtner, John Henry Wigton, &c. 
Lucy, George .. -- Fowey 
Lum ey, John S. " Nottinghamshire 
Lusurnerton, rt.hon.S.R. Canterbury 


Lusuinecton, Stephen .. .. Tregony 
Lusuineton, JamesL. .. Carlisle 
Lurrrecu, John Fownes .. Minehead 
Lycon, hon. Hen. B. .. Worcestershire 
Maser_y, John .. .. Abingdon 
Maserzy, William L. .. Northampton 
Macavutay, Colin ne -» Saltash 


Macpona Lp, sir James, bt. .. Calne 
Mackinnon, Charles, “i Ipswich 
Macxki1nTosu, tt. hon. sir J. Knaresboro’ 
Mackenzie, sir J. W. bt. .. Ross-shire 
Macreop, John N.  ..  .. Sudbury 
M‘Naucuten, Edm. A. .. Antrimshire 
MacquEeEN, Thomas P. .. Bedfordshire 





MaiTianp, viscount .. .. Appleby 
Mair.tanD, hon. Antony .. Berwickshire 
Maitxanp, Eben. F. .. Chippenham 
Matcoum, Neill .. Boston 
ManDeEVILLE, viscount Huntingdonshire 
Manners, lord C.S. .. Cambridgesh. 
Manners, lord Robert .. Leicestershire 
Mawnine, William. .. .. Penryn 
MarjoriBanks, Stewart .. .. Hythe 
Marryartt, Joseph .. .. Sandwich 


Marsualtt, John .. .- Yorkshire 
Marsnact, William .- Petersfield 
Martin, sir Thomas B. .. Plymouth 
Martin, John .. .- Tewkesbury 


Mautz, hon. William R. .. Forfarshire 
Maxwett, sir Wm. bt. ... Wigtonshire 
Maxwe tt, Henry .. .. Cavanshire 
Maxwe tt, John .. .. Renfrewshire 
Maxwe.t, John Waring .. Downpatrick 
Meynett, Henry .. +  Lisburne 
Mitpank, Mark .. «2  Camelford 
Mitpmay, Paulet St. John.. Winchester 
Mitzs, Philip J. .. .. Confe-Castle 
Mixron, viscount .. .- Yorkshire 
Monck, "John Berkeley .. .. Reading 
MontcomERy, sir James, bt. Peebleshire 
Moore, George .. .. ~- Dublin 
Moreay, sir C., bt. .. Monmouthshire 
Morecan, George Gould .. .. Brecon 
Morison, John .. .. Banfshire 
Mor.anp, sir Scrope B., bt .. St. Mawes 


Morpeth, viscount .. .- Morpeth 
Mostvywn, sir Thomas, bt. Flintshire 
MountcuaR.es, earl .. Donegalshire 
Munpy, Francis .. .. Derbyshire 
Munpy, George .. .. Boroughbridge 
Murray, rt. hon. sir Geo. ... Perthshire 
NewszorovucGu, lord .. Carnarvonshire 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J., bt... Waterford 
Nicno.t, rt. hon. sir John .. Bedwyn 
NiGHTINGALL, sir Miles .. .. Eye 
Noe, sir Gerard N., bt. .. Rutland 
Normanby, viscount .. .. Malton 
Nortu, John H. .. Milborne-Port 
Nortucore, Henry S. .. Heytesbury 
Norton, George C. .. «- Guildford 
Nucent, lord Aylesbury 


Nucent, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 
O’Brien, Lucius .. .- «+ Clare 
O’Brien, William S.  ..  .. Ennis 
O’ConneELt, Daniel ..  .. Clare 
O’Hara, James. .. -- Galway 
O’NeIL, hon. John R. B. .. Antrimshire 
O’Ner11, Aug. J. .. Kingston-upon-Hull 
OnsLow, Arthut .. 0 03° 6 Guildford 
Ofn, William Morpeth 
QsporneE, lord F.G. .. . Cambridgeshire 
Owen, sir John, bt. .. Pembrokeshire 
Owen, Hugh O. .. «Pembroke 
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Oxmantowy, lord .. King’s County 
Pacer, lord William .. Carnarvon 
Pak, sir Lawrence V., bt. .. Ashburton 
PatumeER, Charles N. .. .. Surrey 
Parmer, Charles FF. .. «. Reading 
Paumer, Robert .. «-- Serkshire 
PaimeErston, visc. .. Cambr. Univers. 
ParneELt, sir Henry, bt. Queen’s County 


Peacn, Nathaniel Will. .. Truro 
Peacny, William .. .. Taunton 
Pearse, John .. .. Devizes 
Pert, right hon. Robert .. Westbury 
Perez, Jonathan .. .. ~- Norwich 
Peex, Lawrence .. .. Cockermouth 
Peet, William Yates .. .. Tamworth 
PexnaM, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
Penparvis, Edw.W.W. .. Cornwall 
Pennant, Geo. H. D. .. Romney 
Prenrvuppock, John H. .. Wilton 
Perceval, Spencer Newport, I. of W. 


Perit, Louis H. .. +: se. ee 
PuiLiimoreE, Jos. .. Yarmouth, Hants 
Pui.irrs, sir R. B., bt. . . Haverfordwest 
Puiipes, sir Geo. bt. .. Wootton- Bassett 


Puities, George Richard Steyning 
Puiprs, hon. Edmund .. Scarborough 
Picott, Geo. E.G. F. .. Kinross-shire 
Pitt, Joseph .. .. Cricklade 
Prianta, Joseph .. Hastings 
Pou.en, sir John W., bt. .. Andover 
Ponsonsy, hon. F.C. .. Higham Ferrars 
Ponsonsy, hon. George Youghal! 


Ponsonsy, hon. Will. F.S. .. Poole 
Portman, Edw. Berkeley.. Dorsetshire 
Powet., Alexander .. Downton 
PowE.1, W. Edward .. Cardiganshire 
Power, Richard Waterfordshire 
Powtert, lord W.1I. F. Durham Coun. 
Poyntz, William Stephen .. Chichester 
Prenpercast, Michael Geo. .. Gatton 


Price, Robert .. .. Herefordshire 
Price, Richard New Radnor 
Prince, sir Wm. Henry .. Liskeard 
Pritt, hon. Francis A. Tipperary 


. Wicklowshire 
Evesham 


Prosy, hon. Gran. L. 
Prorueror, Edward 6 
Prysk, Pryse .. «+ «+ Cardigan 
Rag, sir William, bart. .. Harwich 
Rarve, Jonathan .. Newport, Cornwall 
Ramszottom,John .. .. Windsor 
RamMsDEN, John Charles .. .. Malton 
Rancuirre, lord .. «+ Nottingham 
Rice, Thomas Spring .. .. Limerick 
RickForp, William . Aylesbury 
Rivtey, sir M. W., bt. Newcastle-up.-T. 


Rosarts, Abraham W. Maidstone 
Roserts, Wilson A. .. .. Bewdley 
Rostnson, sir George, bt. Northampton 
Rozinson, GeorgeR, ., Worcester 





Rocurort, Gust. ,. Westmeath County 
Rocers, Edward .. Bishop's Castle 
Rose, rt. hon. sir. Geo. H. Christchurch 
Rost, George P. .. .- Christchurch 
Ross, Charles .. .. .. St. Germain’s 
Row .ey, sir W., bart. .. .. Suffolk 
Rumsotp, Charles E. . Yarmouth 
Russext, lord John Bandon-bridge 


Russet, lord George W. .. Bedford 
Russext, lord William .. Tavistock 
ONOEES JORR- 22 so.» Kinsale 
Russet, RoberttG. .. .. Thersk 
RussEx1, William .. Durham County 
Rype_r, right hon. Richard .. Tiverton 
Sr. Paut, sir H. D. Chol. bt. Bridport 
Sapter, Michael T. .. .. Newark 
Sanpon, viscount .. .. .- Tiverton 
Saunperson, Alex. .. Cavanshire 
ScaRLetT, sir James Peterborough 
Scort, sir William Carlisle 
Scort, hon. William .. .. Gatton 


Scorr,hon.Wm.H.I. Newport, I. of W. 


Scorr, Henry F. Roxburghshire 
Scorr, Samuel Whitchurch 
Srpricurt, sir J.S., bart. Hertfordshire 
Serron, earl of Droitwitch 


Seymour, Henry .. .- Taunton 
Seymour, Horace B. Bodmyn 
SHELLEY, sir John, bart. . Lewes 
Surrey, Evelyn J. Monaghanshire 
Srintnorp, Charles .. af Lincoln 
Sinciarr, " hee. James .. Caithness 
SLANEY, Robert A. Shrewsbury 


Smiru, hon. Rob. J. 
Smiru, Abel 
Situ, Christopher... 


.» Buckinghamshire 
«s «+ Midhurst 
St. Alban’s 


Smirn, George .. .. «- Wendover 
Smiru, John 4.) we =«- =©Midhurst 
Smiru, Samuel .. .. Wendover 
Smirn, Thos. Assheton Andover 
Smiru, William .. Norwich 


Somerset, lord G.C.H. Monmouthsh. 
Somerset, Id. Rob. E. H. Gloucestersh. 


SomMERVILLE, sir Mare. bt. Meathshire 
Sorneron, Frank Nottinghamshire 


Spence, George ee Ripon 
Srorriswoopr, Andrew .. Saltash 
STan Ley, lord .. . Lancashire 
Stan rey, hon. Edw. G. S. .. Preston 
Starkie, Le Gendre N. .. Pontefract 
SterHENsoN, Rowland Leominster 


Stewart, sir Mich. 8S. bt. .. Lanarkshire 
Stewart, Alex.R. .. Londonderryshire 


Stewart, John .. Beverley 
Stewart, William Tyrone County 
SToprorp, viscount .. Weaxfordshire 
SrrRaTHAVEN, lord .. Grinstead 


Strutt, Joseph Holden .. Okehampton 
Stuart, ld, Pat. J. HE. .. Cardiff 
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Sruart, Henry V. Waterfordshire 


Sruart, James .. «+ Huntingdon 
Sucpen, Edward B. .. .. Weymouth 
Sutton, rt. hon, C..M. Scarborough 


Sykes, Daniel Kingston-upon-Hull 
Taxsot, Richard Wogan .. Dublinshire 


Taxmasu, hon. Fred. J. Grantham 
Tatmasu, hon. Felix T. .. Jlchester 
TautmaAsH, hon. Lionel .. Ilchester 
Tarps, George W. .. «.- Romney 


Tavistock, marquis of .. Bedfordshire 
Taytor, sir Chas. Wm. bt. .. Wells 
Taytor, George Watson .. Devizes 
Taytor, Mich. Angelo .. Durham City 
Tennyson, Charles .. .. Blechingley 
Tuompson, George L. .. Haslemere 
Tuompson, Paul B. .. .. Wenlock 
Tuompson, William .. .. London 


Tuomson, Charles P. .. .. Dover 
Tuywnne, lord Henry .. Weobly 
Tuywnwne, lord John .. .. «. Bath 
Tuywnng, lord William .. .. Weobly 


TiERNEY, rt. hon. Geo. .. Knaresborough 
Tinpat, sir Nic. C.. . Cambridge Univers. 
Tomes, John .. va. 38 Warwick 
TownsueEnD, lord Chas. F. .. Tamworth 
TownsuEND, lord J. N. B. .. Halleston 
TownsuenpD, hon. J. R. .. Whitchurch 


Trant, WillamH. .. .. Dover 
Trencu, Fred. William Cambridge 
Trevor, hon. Geo. Rice .. Carmarthen 
Tupway, John P. .. .. «. Wells 
Turron, hon.H. .. .. .. Appleby 
Turre, Hugh M. ..  .. Westmeath 
Tuttamore, lord .. .. «- Carlow 
Tunwo, Edward R. .. Bossinesy 
Twiss, Horace Wootton- Bassett 
Tynte, Chas. Kemys Bridgewater 
Ure, Masterton .. «.. .. Weymouth 
UxerivGe, earlof .. Anglesey 
VaLLeTorT, viscount .. Lestwithiel 
Van Homricn, Peter .. Drogheda 


Vauguan, sir R. W. bt. .. Merionethsh. 
Vernon, Geo. Granv. V. .. Lichfield 
Vitxrers, Thomas.H.~ .. Hedon 
Vivian, sir R. Hussey, bt. .. Windsor 
Vyvyay, sir Rd. Rawl. bt. .. Cornwall 





WariruMan, Robert .. London 
Waker, Joshua Aldeburgh 
Watt, Charles Baring Wareham 
Wattace, Thomas .. Yarm. I. of Wight 
Watpottr, hon. John King’s Lynn 
Watronp, Bethel .. .. Sudbury 
Warsurton, Henty Bridport 
Warp, William .. .. «.. London 


Warrenper, tt. hn. sirG. bt. Westbury 


Wess, Edward .. .. «~- Gloucester 
We tts, John Mazdstone 
Wemyss, James .. .. os «» Fife 
West, Frederick R. .. ~.. Denbigh 


Westenra, hon. H.R. .. Monaghansh. 
Western, Charles Callis .. .. Essex 
Weruere it, sir C. .. Plympton-Earle 
WHITBREAD, Sam. Chas. .. Middlesex 


Wuirsreap, Wm. Henry .. Bedford 
Wuire, Henry Dublinshire 
White, Samuel .. .. Leitrimshire 
Wuirmore, Thomas .. Bridgenorth 
Wutrmore, Will. Wolr. .. Bridgenorth 
Wicram, William .. .. New Ross 
Witpranam, George .. Stockbridge 
Wittiams, sir Rob., bt. .. Beaumaris 
Wiuiams, Owen .. Marlow 
Wituiams, Robert Dorchester 
Wiutiams, Thomas Peers .. Marlow 
Wittoucusy, Henry .. .« Newark 
Wixson, sir Robert T. Southwark 
Witson, James’... .. «2 «+ York 
Witson, Richard F. .. .. Yorkshire 


Wiwnincron, sir T. E. bt. Worcestersh. 
Woprnouse, Edmond .» Norfolk 


Woop, Charles .. .. «+ Grimsby 
Woop, John .. «+ «s «« Preston 
Woop, Matthew .. «« London 
Woop, Thomas .. .. Breconshire 
Worcester, marquis of .. Monmouth 
Woxtiey, hon. John S. .. Bossiney 
Wrortes ey, sir J., bt. .. Staffordshire 
Wynpuam, Wadham .. New Sarum 


Wywy, sir Watkin Wm., bt. Denbighsh. 
Wywy,rt.bn.C.W.W. Montgomerysh. 
Wrwne, Owen .. .. «» « Sligo 
Wyvitit, Marmaduke .. .. York 
Yorke, sir Joseph Sydney .. Ryegate 


SPEAKER, 


Tut Ricur Hon. Cuarntes Manners Sutton. 








UMI 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF COUNTIES, BOROUGHS, &c. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ABINGDON. 
John Maberly. 
AGMONDESHAM. 
T. T. Drake, 
W. T. Drake. 
Ausans, St. 
Christopher Smith, 
John Easthope. 
ALDBOROUGH. 
C. J. Fynes Clinton, 
Sir Alex. C. Grant, bart. 
ALDEBURGH. 
Joshua Walker, 
Marquis of Douro. 
ANDOVER. 
Sir John W. Pollen, bart. 
T. A. Smith, jun. 
ANGLESEY. 
Earl of Uxbridge. 
ApPLEBY. 
Hon. Henry Tafton, 
Viscount Maitland. 
ARUNDEL. 
Edward Lombe, 
John Atkins. 
ASHBURTON. 
Rt. hon. W. S. Bourne, 
Sir L. V. Palk, bart. 
AYLESBURY. 
Lord Nugent, 
William Rickford. 
BanBury. 
Hon. Arth. C. Legge. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Frederick Hodgson, 
Henry Alexander. 
Batu. 
Lord John Thynne, 
Earl of Brecknock. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Sir Robert Williams, bart. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. . 
Thomas P. Macqueen, 
Marquis of Tavistock. 
Beprorp. 
Lord Geo. Wm. Russell, 
William Henry Whitbread, 





Great Bepwin. 
Rt. hon. sir J. Nicholl, 
John Jacob Buxton. 
BEERALSTON. 
Lord Lovaine, 
Hon. P. Ashburnham. 
BERKSHIRE, 
Charles Dundas, 
Robert Palmer. 
BERWICK. 
Marcus Beresford, 
Sir Francis Blake, bart. 
BEVERLEY. 
John Stewart, 
Charles H. Batley. 


BewpDtey. 
Wilson A. Roberts. 
Bisnop’s Cast e. 
William Holmes, 
Edward Rogers. 
BLECHINGLEY. 
Charles Tennyson, 
William Ewart. 
Bopmyn. 
Davies Gilbert, 
Horace B. Seymour. 
BorouGHBRIDGE. 
George Mundy, 
Henry Dawkins. 
BossInEyY. 
Hon. J. Stuart Wortley, 
Edward Rose Tunno, 
Boston. 
Gilbert John Heathcote, 
Neill Malcolm. 
BRACKLEY. 
R. Haldane Bradshaw, 
James Bradshaw. 
BRaMBER. 
John Irving, 


Hon. Fred. G. Calthorpe. 


BRECONSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 
Brecon. 


George Gould Morgan. 





BRIDGENORTH. 
Thomas Whitmore, 
Will. Wolryche Whitmore. 
BRIDGEWATER. 
William Astell, 
Chas. Kemeys K. Tynte. 
Bripport. 
Sir H. D. C. St. Paul, 
Henry Warburton. 
BrisTou. 
Rich. Hart Davis, 
Henry Bright. 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Marquis of Chandos, 


Hon. Robert J. Smith. 


BuckiNGHAM. 

Sir George Nugent, bart. 
Sir Thos. F. Fremantle, bt. 
CALLINGTON. 
Alexander Baring, 
Matthias Attwood. 

CALNE. 

Rt. hon. Jas. Abercromby, 
Sir James Macdonald, bart. 
CaMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Rt. hon. lord C.S. Manners, 
Rt. hon. lord F.G.Osborne. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY.~ 
Viscount Palmerston, 
Sir Nic. Conyng. Tindal. 
CaMBRIDGE BorouGH. 
Marquis of Graham, 
Fred. Wm. Trench. 
CAMELFORD. 
Mark Milbank, 
Sheldon Cradock. 
CANTERBURY. 
Rt. hon. S. R. Lushington, 
Lord Clifton. 
CaRDIFF. 
Lord P. J. H. C. Stewart. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edward Powell. 
CaRDIGAN. 


Pryse Pryse, 








CARLISLE. 
James Law Lushington, 
Sir William Scott, bart. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon. G. R. Rice Trevor. 
CARMARTHEN. 
John Jones. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Lord Newborough. 
CARNARVON. 
Lord William Paget. 
Caste Risinc. 
Lord H. Cholmondeley, 
Hon. F. Grev. Howard. 
CHESHIRE. 
Davies Davenport, 
Wilbraham Egerton. 
CHESTER. 
Viscount Belgrave, 
Hon. Robert Grosvenor. 
CHICHESTER. 
Rt. hon. Id. J. Geo. Lennox, 
William Stephen Poyntz. 
CHIPPENIIAM. 
Eben. Fuller Maitland, 
Frederick Gye. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Rt. hon. sir G. H. Rose, 
George Pitt Rose. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Rt. hon. lord Apsley, 
Joseph Cripps. 
CLITHEROW. 
Hon. Robert Curzon, 
Hon. P. F. Cust. 
CockERMOUTH. 
Viscount Garlies, 
Lawrence Peel. 
CoLcHEsTER. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey. 
Corre-Cast Le. 
George Bankes, 
Philip John Miles. 
Cornwall. . 
Sir R. Raw. Vyvyan, bt. 
E. W. W. Pendarvis. 
Coventry. 
Richard E. Heathcote, 
Thomas Bilcliffe Fyler. 
CriIcKLADE. 
Joseph Pitt, 
Robert Gordon. 
CUMBERLAND, 
Sir John Lowther, bart, 


Sir J. R. G. Graham, bart. 


DartrMoutuH. 
John Bastard, 
Arthur Howe Holdsworth, 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 
DENBIGH. 
Frederick Richard West. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Lord G. A. H. Cavendish, 
Francis Mundy. 
DERBY. 
Hen. Fred. C. Cavendish, 
Samuel Crompton. 
DeviZEs. 
John Pearse, 
George Watson Taylor. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Sir Thos. D. Acland, bart. 
Edm. Pollexfen Bastard. 


DorcuEsTER. 
Robert Williams, 
Hon. A. W. Ashley-Cooper. 
DorseETSHIRE. 
Henry Bankes, 
Edw. Berkeley Portman. 
Dover. 
Chas. Poulett Thomson, 
William Henry Trant. 
Downton. 
Hon. Barth. Bouverie, 
Alexander Powell. 
Droitwicn. 
Earl of Sefton, 
John Hodgetts H. Foley. 
Dunwicu. 
Michael Barne, 
Andrew Arcedeckne. 
Duruam, County. ~ 
Lord W. J. F. Powlett, 
William Russell. 
Duruam. 
Michael Angelo Taylor, 


Rt. hon. sir Hen. Hardinge. 


East Looe. 
James D. B. Elphinstone, 
Hon. Will. Seb. Lascelles. 
Epmunp’s, Bury Sr. 
Earl of Euston, 
Earl Jermyn. 
Essex. 
Sir Eliab Harvey, 
Charles Callis Western. 
EvesHamM, 
Sir Chas. Cockerell, bart., 
Edward Protheroe. 
EXETER. 
Sam. Trehawke Kekewich, 
Lewis William Buck, 
EYE. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Sir Miles Nightingall, 





FLINTSHIRE. 
Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart. 
F Lint. 
Sir Edw. Price Lloyd, bart. 
Fowey. 
Hon. Rob. Henley Eden, 
George Lucy. 
Gatton. 

Hon. William Scott, 
Michael Geo. Prendergast. 
St. GERMAIN’s. 

Charles Ross, 

James Loch. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Sir Christopher Cole, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Lord R. E. H. Somerset, © 

Sir Berk. Will. Guise, bart. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Edward Webb, 

Robert Bransby Cooper. 
GRANTHAM. 
Frederick James Talmash, 
Montague John Cholmeley. 
Great GRIMSBY. 

Charles Wood, 
George Fieschi Heneage. 
East GRINSTEAD. 
Lord Strathaven, 
Viscount Holmsdale. 
GuILDFORD. 
George Chapple Norton, 
Arthur Onslow. 
HALLeEston. 
Marquis of Carmarthen, 
Lord J.N.B.B. Townshend. 
HaMPsHIRE. 
Sir Will. Heathcote, bart. 
John Fleming. 
Harwicu. 
Rt. hon. sir Will. Rae, bart. 
Rt. hon. John C. Herries. 
HasLEeMERE. 

Rt. hon. sir J. Beckett, bt. 
George Lowther Thompson. 
HastInGs. 

John Evelyn Denison, 
Joseph Planta. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
Sir Richard B. Philipps, bt. 
HeEpon. 
John Baillie, 
Thomas Hyde Villiers. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Sir J. Geers Cotterell, bart. 
Robert Price. 
HEREFORD. 
Viscount Eastnor, 


Edward Bolton Clive. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Sir John S. Sebright, 
Nicholson Calvert. 
HERTFORD. 
Thomas Byron, 
Thomas S. Duncombe. 
HEYTESBURY. 
Edward Henry A’Coutt, 
Henry Stafford Northcote. 
HicHaM-FERRERS. 
Hon. Fred. Cav. Ponsonby. 
Hinpon. 

Hon. Geo. M. Fortescue, 
Hon. Arthur G. Calthorpe, 
Honiton. 

Josiah John Guest, 
Harry Baines Lott. 
HorsHam. 
Robert Hurst. 
Nich. Will. Ridley Colborn. 
HuNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Viscount Mandeville, 
William Henry Fellowes. 
HuNTINGDON. 
John Calvert, 
James Stuart. 
Hytue. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, 
Sir R, T. T. Farquhar, bart. 
IpswicH. 
Charles Mackinnon, 
Robert Adam Dundas. 
IVELCHESTER, 

Hon. Lionel Talmash, 
Hon. Felix Thos. Talmash. 
Ives, Sr. 

Rt. hon. Chas. Arbuthnot, 
James Halse. 
Kent. 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull, bart. 
Wn. Philip Honywood. 
Krine’s Lynn. 
Rt. hn. ld. G.F.C. Bentinck. 
Hon. John Walpole. 
KinGston-uPron-HuLtL. 
Augustus John O'Neill, 
Daniel Sykes. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Rt. hon. Geo. Tierney, 
Rt. hon. sir J. Mackintosh, 
LANCASHIRE. 
John Blackburne, 
Lord Stanley. 
LANCASTER. 
John Fenton Cawthorne, 
Thomas Greene. 
LAUNCESTON. 
Sir James W. Gordon, 
James Brogden, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. lord Rob. Manners, 
George Ant. Legh Keck. 
LEICESTER. 
Sir Chas. A. Hastings, bart. 
Robert Otway Cave. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Lord Hotham, 
Rowland Stephenson. 
LEWEs, 
Sir John Shelley, bart. 
Thomas Read Kemp. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Sir W. Am. Ingleby, bart. 
Charles Chaplin. 
LINCOLN. 
John Nicholas Fazakerley, 
Chas. D. W. Sibthorp. 
LISKEARD. 
Lord Eliot, 
Sir William Henry Pringle. 
LICHFIELD. 

Sir George Anson, 
George Granv. V. Vernon. 
LIVERPOOL. 

Rt. hon. Will. Huskisson, 
Isaac Gascoyne, 
Lonpon. 
William Thompson, 
Robert Waithman, 
William Ward, 
Matthew Wood. 
LESTWITHIEL. 
Viscount Valletort, 
Hon. Edward Cust. 
LUDGERSHALL. 
Hon. Geo. J. W. A. Ellis, 
Edward Thos. Foley. 
LupLow. 
Viscount Clive, 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive. 
Lym_E Recis. 
Hon. Henry Sutton Fane, 
John Thomas Fane. 
LYMINGTON. 
Walter Boyd, 
George Burrard. 
MAIDSTONE. 
John Wells, 
Abraham Wildey Robarts. 
Matpown. 
Thomas Barrett Lennard. 
Hugh Dick. 
MALMESBURY. 
Sir Charles Forbes, bart. 
John Forbes. 
Matron. 
John Charles Ramsden, 
Viscount Normanby, 





MARLBOROUGH. 
Thos. Hen. S. B. Estcourt, 
William John Bankes. 

Great MaRLow. 
Owen Williams, 

Thomas Peers Williams. 

Mawes, Sr. 

Sir Scrope B. Morland, bt. 
Sir C. E. Carrington, bart. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 

Sir Rob. W. Vaughan, bt. 
MicuaEt, St. 

Henry Labouchere, 

William Leake. 
MIDDLESEX. 

George Byng, 

Samuel Chas Whitbread. 

MipHurRstT. 

John Smith, 
Abel Smith. 

MILBorneE-Port. 

Arthur Chichester, 
John Henry North. 
MINEHEAD. 
John Fownes Luttrell, 
James Blair. 
MonMoutHSHIRE. 
Sir Charles Morgan, bart. 
Rt.hn. ld. G.C.H. Somerset, 
Mon moutu. 
Marquis of Worcester. 
MonTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 
Mon TcoMERY. 
Henry Clive. 

MorPetu. 
Viscount Morpeth, 
William Ord. 

NEWARK. 

Henry Willoughby, 
Michael Thomas Sadler. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE. 
Rt. hon. R. J. W. Horton, 
Richardson Borradaile. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Sir M. W. Ridley, bart., 
Cuthbert Ellison. 
Newport, CORNWALL. 
Rt. hn. W. F. V. Fitzgerald, 
Jonathan Raine. 
Newport, Ise or W. 
Hon. Wm. Hen. J. Scott, 
Spencer Perceval. 
Newton, LANCASHIRE. 
Thomas Legh, 
Thomas Alcock. 

Newron, Hants. 
Hudson Gurney, 

Chas. Compton Cavendish, 








NorFo.k. 
‘Thomas William Coke, 
Edmond Wodehouse. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
Hon. Henry Lascelles, 


Sir John P. Beresford, bart. 


NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Viscount Althorp, 
‘Wm. Ralph Cartwright. 
NorTHAMPTON, 
Sir G. Robinson, bart. 
William Leader Maberly, 


NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
Hon. Henry Thos. Liddell, 
Matthew Bell. 

Norwicn, 
William Smith, 
Jonathan Peel, 

NotrriINGHAMSHIRE. 
Frank Sotheron, 

John Saville Lumley. 
NorrincHamM. 

Joseph Birch, 

Lord Rancliffe. 
OKEHAMPTON. 

Sir Compton Domville, bt. 

Joseph Holden Strutt. 

OrForp. 

Sir Henry Fred, Cooke, 

Quintin Dick, 

_ OxFORDSHIRE, 
William Henry Ashurst, 
John Fane. 

OxForD. 
Jas. Haughton Langston, 
John Ingram Lockhart. 

Oxrorp UNIVERSITY, 

Thomas G, B. Estcourt, 


Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Sir John Owen, bart. 
PEMBROKE, 
Hugh Owen Owen. 
e PENRYN, 
David Barclay, 
William Manning. 


PETERBOROUGH. 

Sir Robert Heron, bart. 

Sir James Scarlett. 

PETERSFIELD. 
Hylton Jolliffe, 
William Marshall. 
PrymouTu. 
Rt. hon. sir G. Cockburn, 
Sir Thos. B. Martin, bart. 
PiymptTon-EaRr.e. 

Gibbs Crawfurd Antrobus, 

Sit Chas, Wetherell, kunt. 
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PonTEFRACT. 
Thomas Houldsworth, 
Le Gendre N. Starkie. 

Poo.Le. 
Hon, W. F.S. Ponsonby, 
Benjamin Lester Lester, 

PorTSMOUTH. 
John Bonham Carter, 
Francis Baring. 

Preston. 
Hon. E. G. S. Stanley, 
John Wood. 
QUEENBOROUGH. 
Rt hon. lord Downes, 
John Capel, 
RaDNORSHIRE. 


Rt. hon. Thomas F. Lewis. 


Rapwor. 
Richard Price. 
READING. 
John Berkeley Monck, 
Charles Fyshe Palmer. 
RicHMOND. 
Hon. Thomas Dundas, 
Hon. sir R. L. Dundas. 
Ripon. 
Louis Hayes Petit, 
George Spence. 
RocneEsTER. 
Hon. Henry Dundas, 
Ralph Bernal, 
RomMwNeY. 
Geo. Hay Dawk. Pennant, 
George William Tapps. 
Rutwanp. 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel, bt. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bt. 
Rygz, 
Richard Arkwright, 
Henry Bonham. 
RYEGATE. 
Sir Joseph Sidney Yorke, 
James Cocks. 
SALop, 
Sir Rowland Hill, bart. 
John Cressett Pelham. 

. SALTASH. 
Andrew Spottiswoode, 
Colin Macaulay. 

SanDwWICcnu. 
Joseph Marryatt. 
Sir Henry Fane. 

Sarum, New. 
Hon. Dunc. P. Bouverie, 
Wadham Wyndham. 

Sarum, Op. 


Rt. hon, Stratford Canning. 


James Alexander, 





SCARBOROUGH. 
Rt. hon. Chas. M. Sutton, 
Hon. Edmond Phipps. 


SEAFORD. 
Hon. Augustus Fred. Ellis, 
John Fitzgerald. 
SuartEsBury. 
Ralph Leycester, 
Edward Davies Davenport. 
SHOREHAM. 
Sir Chas. M. Burrell, bt. 
Henry Howard. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Panton Corbett, 
Robert Aglionby Slaney. 
SoMERSETSHIRE. 
William Dickinson, 
Sir T. B, Lethbridge, bart. 
SouTHAMPTON. 
William Chamberlayne, 
Abel Rous Dottin. 
SouTHWARK. 
Charles Calvert, 
Sir Robert Thos. Wilson. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Edward John Littleton, 
Sir John Wrottesley, bart. 
STAFFORD. 
Ralph Benson, 
Thos. W. Beaumont. 
STAMFORD. 
Rt. hon. lord Thomas Cecil, 
Thomas Chaplin. 
STEYNING. 
George Richard Philips, 
Peter Du Cane. 
STOCKBRIDGE. 
Thomas Grosvenor, 
George Wilbraham. 
SupBurRy. 
Bethel Walrond, 
John Norman Macleod. 
SuFFOLK. 
Sir Thos, Sherl. Gooch, bt, 
Sir William Rowley, bart. 
SuRREY, 
William Joseph Denison, 
Charles Nicholas Pallmer. 
Sussex. 
Walter Burrell, 
Edward Jeremiah Curteis, 
TAMWORTH, 
Rt. hn. ld. C.V. Townshend, 
William Yates Peel. 
Tavistock. 
Rt. hon. visc. Ebrington, 
Rt. hon, lord Wm, Russell, 
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TAUNTON. 
Henry Seymour, 
William Peachy. 
TEWKESBURY. 
John Edmund Dowdeswell, 
John Martin. 
THETFORD. 
Rt. hon. lord Chas. Fitzroy, 
William Bingham Baring. 
THiRsk. 
Robert Frankland, 
Robt. Greenhill Russell. 
TIVERTON. 
Viscount Sandon, 
Rt. hon. Richard Ryder. 
ToTNEss, 
Thos. Peregrine Courtenay, 
Earl of Darlington. 
TREGONY. 
Stephen Lushington, 
James Brougham. 
TRuURO. 
Viscount Encombe, 
Nathaniel William Peach. 


WALLINGFORD. 

William Lewis Hughes, 

Robert Knight. 
WareEnuamM. 

Rt. hon. John Calcraft, 

‘Charles Baring Wall. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
Dugdale Strat. Dugdale, 
Francis Lawley. 

Warwick. 
Hon. sir Chas. J. Greville, 
John Tomes, 
WELILs. 
Sir Chas. Wm. Taylor, bt. 
John Paine Tudway. 
WENDOVER. 
Samuel Smith, 
George Smith. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon. Geo. C. W. Forester, 
Paul Beilby Thompson. 
WEoBLY. 

Rt. hon. lord H.F. Thynne, 
Rt. hon. lord Wm. Thynne. 
WeEstBuRyY. 

Right hon. Robert Peel, 
Rt. hon. sir G. Warrender, 
' West Looe. 

Charles Buller, 
Sir Charles Hulse, bart: 

; WESTMINSTER. 
Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
John Cam Hobhouse, 
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WESTMORLAND. 
Viscount Lowther, 

Hon. Hen. Cecil Lowther. 
Weymoutu & MELCOMBE 
Reeis. 

Masterton Ure, 

Thos. Fowell Buxton, 
John Gordon, 

Edw. Burtenshaw Sugden. 

WHITCHURCH. 
Hon. John R. Townshend, 
Samuel Scott. 

WiGan. 
James Alex. Hodson, 
James Lindsay. 

WILTON. 
John Hung. Penruddocke, 
Edward Baker. 

WILTSHIRE. 

John Benett, 
Sir John Dugd. Astley, bt. 

WINCHELSEA. 
Viseount Howick, 

Henry Brougham. 

WINCHESTER. 

Sir Edward Hyde East, bt. 
Paulet St. John Mildmay. 
Wiwnpsor. 

Sir Richard Hussey Vivian. 

John Ramsbottom. 

- Woopsrock. 
Marquis of Blandford, 
Lord Ashley. 

Woorron-Bassett. 
Sir George Philips, bt. 
Horace Twiss. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Sir T. E. Winnington, bt. 
Hon. Henry B. Lygon. 

WoRCESTER. 
Thomas Henry H. Davies, 
George Richard Robinson. 
W YcomBE. 
Sir John D. King, bart. 
Sir Thomas Baring, bart. 
YARMOUTH. 
Hon. George Anson, 


j Charles Edmund Rumbold. 


Yarmouth, Hants. 
Joseph Phillimore. 
Thomas Wallace, 

YorxKSHIRE. 
Viscount Milton, 
Hon. William Duncombe, 
Richard Fountayne Wilson, 
John Marshall. 
York. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, 


* James Wilson. 








SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. William Gordon. 
-ABERDEEN, &c. 
Joseph Hume. 
ARGYLESHIRE. 
Walter Fred. Campbell. 
AYRSHIRE. 


Ayr, &c. 
Thos. Fras. Kennedy. 
BanFsHIRE. 
John Morison. 
BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon. Anthony Maitland. 
Caituness and Bute. 
Hon. James Sinclair. 
Crain, &c. 
James Balfour. 
Cromarty and Nairn. 
Duncan Davidson, jun. 
DuUMBARTONSHIRE. 
John Campbell. 
DuMFRI£S-SHIRE. 
Sir Will. Johnstone Hope. 
Dumrries, &c. 
William Rob. K, Douglas. 
Dysart, &c. 
Sir Ronald C, Ferguson. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir George Clerk, bart. 
EpINBURGH, 
Right hon. Will, Dundas. 
ELGINSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Will. Grant. 
Euein, &c. 
Hon. Alexander Duff. 
FIFESHIRE. 
James Wemyss. 
ForraRSHIRE. 
Hon. Will. Ramsay Maule. 
Forrar, &c. 
Hon, Hugh Lindsay. 
Fortrose, &c. 
Robert Grant. 
Grascow, &c. 
Archibald Campbell. 
HaDDINGTONSHIRE. 
Lord John Hay. 
HappineTon, &c. 
Adolphus John Dalrymple, 
INVERKEITHING, &C. 
Robe:t Downie. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Right hon. Charles Grant, 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 


" Hon, Hugh Arbuthnot, 








Kinross and CLackMA- 
NANSHIRE. 
George Edw. G. F. Pigott. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Robert Cutlar Fergusson. 
KIRKWALL, &c. 

Sir Hugh Innes, bart. 
LANARKSHIRE... 
Sir Michael S. Stewart, bt. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Hon. sir Alexander Hope. 
Orxney and SHETLAND- 
SHIRE. 
Hon. Geo. H. L. Dundas. 
PEEBLESHIRE. 
Sir Jas. Montgomery, bart. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. sir George Murray. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
John Maxwell. 
Ross-sHIRE. 

Sir J. W. Mackenzie. 
RoOXBURGHSHIRE. 
Henry Francis Scott, jun. 
SELKIRKSHIRE, 

William Elliot Lockhart. 
SELKIRK, &c. 
Adam Hay. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Henry Home Drummond. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. lord F. L. Gower. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir William Maxwell, bart. 
WicrTon, &c. 
John H. Lowther. 





IRELAND. 


ANTRIMSHIRE. 
Hon. John B. R. O’Neil, 
Edm. Alex. M‘Naughten. 

ARMAGHSHIRE. 
Hon. Henry Caulfield, 
Charles Brownlow. 

ArmaGu, Boroven. 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn. 
ATHLONE. 

Richard Handcock, jun. 
Banpon-BrIDGE. 
Rt. hon. lord John Russell. 
Brewrast. 
Ear] of Belfast. 

CARLOWSHIRE. 
Henry Bruen, 

Thomas Kavanagh. 
CaRLow, 


Lord Tullamore, 
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CARRICKFERGUS. 
Sir Arthur Chichester, bt. 
CASHELL. 
Ebenezer John Collett. 
CAVANSHIRE. 
Henry Maxwell, 
Alexander Saunderson. 
CLARE. 
Lucius O’Brien, 
Daniel O’Connell. 
CLONMEL. 


Jas. Hewitt Massy D~wson. 


CoLERAINE. 


Sir John Will. H. Brydges. 


CorKSHIRE. 
Hon. Robert King, 
Hon. John Boyle. 
Cork, Ciry. 
Sir Nich. C. Colthurst, bt. 
John Hely Hutchinson. 
DoNnEGALSHIRE. 
Earl of Mountcharles, 
George Vaughan Hart. 
DownsHIRE. 
Lord Arthur Hill, 
Viscount Castlereagh. 
Down PaTRICk. 
John Waring Maxwell. 
DROGHEDA. 
Peter Van Homrigh. 
DuBLINSHIRE. 
Henry White, 
Richard Wogan Talbot, 
Dustin, City. 
George Moore, 
Henry Grattan. 
Dustin, UnIveERsITY. 
Rt. hon. John W. Croker. 
DunDALK. 
Charles Barclay. 
DUNGANNON. 
Hon. Thomas Knox. 
DuUNGARVAN. 
Hon. George Lamb. 
‘ENNIS. 
William Smyth O’Brien. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon. Arthur Henry Cole. 
‘FERMANAGHSHIRE,. 
Mervyn Archdall, 
Viscount Corry. 
GALWAYSHIRE. 
James Daly, 
James Staunton Lambert. 
GaLway. 
James O’Hara. 
KERRYSHIRE. 
Rt hon. Mau. Fitzgerald, 
Viscount Ennismore, 





KILDARESITIRE. 
Rt. hn. Id. W.C. Fitzgerald, 
Robert Latouche. ~ 


KILKENNYSHIRE. 
Hon. Chas. H. B. Clarke, 
Viscount Duncannon. 


KILKENNY. 
John Doherty. 
Kino’s County. 
Thomas Bernard. 
Lord Oxmantown. 
KINSALE. 
John Russell. 

LEITRIM. 
Viscount Clements, 
Samuel White. 

LIMERICK. 

Hon. Rich. H. Fitzgibbon, 

Thomas Lloyd. 
Limerick, City. 

Thomas Spring Rice. 

LISBURNE. 

Henry Meynell. 
LONDONDERRY. 

George Robert Dawson, 

Alexander Robert Stewart. 


LonpDonpDERRY, C1TyY. 


Rt. hon. sir G. F. Hill, bart. 


LONGFORDSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. viscount Forbes. 
Sir Geo. R. Fetherstone, bt. 
LouTHSHIRE. 
Alexander Dawson, 
John Leslie Foster. 
Mattow. 
Charles D. O. Jephson. 
Mayo. 
Lord Bingham, 
James Browne. 
MEATHSHIRE. 
Earl of Bective, 
Sir Marcus Somerville, bt. 
MonaGHan. 


Evelyn John Shirley, 


Hon. Hen. Rob. Westenra. 


Newry. 
Hon. John Henry Knox. 
PORTARLINGTON. 
James Farquhar. 
QuEEN’s County. 
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have frequent occasion to refer to “Hansarv’s PARLIAMENTARY 
History,” and to the Two Series of “‘ Hansarnv’s PARLIAMENTARY 
Dexates;” the subjoined Tasies, which exhibit at one view the 
period comprised in each volume of those Works, will be found very 
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Shortly will be Published, 
HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DIGEST; 


OR, 


DICTIONARY OF READY REFERENCE, 


TO THE 
RECORDED PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES, 
IN BOTH HOUSES. 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME: 


BEING 


An Awatyticat InpeEx:—I. To Hansarp’s PARLIAMENTARY 
History or EnGuianp, from the earliest Period to the Year 1803. 
II. To Hansarv’s ParniamEentTaryY Depates, from the Year 
1803 to the present Time. 

WITH 

An InpEx containing the Name of every Member who took a part 

in the said Proceedings and Debates. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
VOL. II. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 
, will be first published. 
“," Such progress has been made (Twenty-five Volumes having been already 


gone through) that it is confidently expected to publish this important 
Volume in the course of 1830. 
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HANSARD’S 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Tutrp Session of the KicgutnH PartiaMENT 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and IrELanpD, 
appointed to meet at Westminster the 5th of February, 
1829, in the Tenth Year of the Reign of His Majesty 


GEORGE THE FOURTH. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 31, 1829. 


RoMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL.} 
The Duke of Wellington moved, that this 
bill be read a first time. 

The Earl of Harewood.—My Lords; I 
am well aware that it is not customary to 
object to the first reading of a bill which 
any of your lordships may think proper to 
present; nor do I intend to deviate from 
the ordinary practice. But, before we 
read this bill a first time, I beg leave 
to put a question to the members of 
his majesty’s government; and that ques- 
tion is, whether there is or is not at this 
moment levied in Ireland, under the 
assumed authority of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, that which is generally denomi- 
nated rent? Before we proceed one step 
with this important bill, [ wish to have 
‘ an answer to this question. 

The Duke of Wellington.—As far as I 
have any knowledge, no such thing as 
Catholic rent now exists. 

The Earl of Mountcashel,—I have re- 
ceived letters this morning from Ireland, 
stating that rent is, beyond all question, 
still paid to the Catholic Association. 

The bill was read a first time. 

The Duke of Wellington then moved, 
that the bill be printed, and that the 
second reading should take place on 
Thursday, in case the printed bill should 
be laid on their lordships’ table to-morrow. 

Lord Bewley said, he trusted that the no- 
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ble duke would not attempt to carry this 
bill through the House with so much pre- 
cipitation; for which he was quite sure no 
precedent could be found on their Journals. 
On any bill of great importance, time was 
generally given to noble lords to make 
themselves fully acquainted with its prin- 
ciple; at any rate, no such hurry as was 
now proposed was ever attempted. A 
week was the least time allowed between 
the first and the second stage of im- 
portant bills; and he would, with their 
permission, state very shortly the various 
intervals which had taken place between 
the first and second readings of this mea- 
sure, whenever it* had been previously 
submitted to their consideration. For 
several years no other proceeding was had 
for some time after the first reading of 
the bill, except the presentation of pe- 
titions on one side or the other: and in 
no case that he knew of, was there ever 
less than fourteen days allowed for its 
consideration. He would run over a short 
statement which he had drawn up on the 
subject. In the year 1809, a bill was 
brought in, by a noble earl whom he then 
saw in his place, for the purpose of 
repealing the Oath against Transubstan- 
tiation: that bill was read a first time on 
the 25th of May, and the second reading 
was fixed for the 10th of June, leaving an 
interval of sixteen days between the first 
and second stage of it. In the year 1821, 
the next bill for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics was bronght into their lordships’ 
B 
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House, in this manner—it was read a first 
time on the 3rd of April, and it was or- 
dered to be read a second time on the 
16th of the same month; thus giving 
an interval of nearly fourteen days for 
further deliberation. In the year 1822, 
a bill was brought in by a noble lord, for 
the purpose of enabling Roman Catholic 
Peers to take their seats in their lordships’ 
House. It was read a first time on the 
18th of May, and it was not proposed to 
be read a second time till the 21st of June, 
thus giving an interval of something more 
than a month between its first and second 
stage. In the year 1824, a bill was 
brought in for Repealing the Disabilities 
of the English Roman Catholics only. On 
that occasion, the bill was read a first time 
on the 6th of May, and it was proposed to 
take the second reading of it on the 24th; 
so that there was an interval of nearly 
three weeks. In the year 1825, the last 
bill relating to this question was brought 
up here, and then an interval of only one 
week was given us, from the 11th of Ma 
to the second reading; but their lord- 
. Ships would, perhaps, recollect the very 
peculiar circumstances which accom- 
panied the introduction of that bill. It 
was connected with two other measures, 
which were proceeding pari passu with it, 
in the other House; and that was the 
-reason why so short an interval as one 
week was all that was given for the con- 
sideration of their lordships. But in this 
case it was not a week—nay, it was 
scarcely forty-eight hours—that the noble 
duke proposed to give them for the con- 
sideration of this bill, of which they could 
not, by any accident, have a full know- 
ledge, as several amendments—and im- 
portant amendments too—had been made 
that very morning in the House of Com- 
mons. How could such a bill, he would 
ask, be properly considered, and deliber- 
ately weighed, in so short an_ interval ? 
He thought he was acting a very candid 
and moderate part, in proposing to the 
noble duke, that an interval of a week 
should be given to their lordships before 
the next reading of this bill. 
ever there was an occasion when their 
lordships were bound to act with caution 
and deliberation, it was the present, when 
80 many petitions were pouring in against 
it from all parts of the country.—He 
begged to recall to the recollection of 
their lordships the temper and mode- 
ration which his majesty had recom- 
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mended in his Speech, as the most likely 
to ensure the successful issue of their 
deliberations, and which they had pledg- 
ed themselves to observe, in the Address 
which they had presented in return, to 
his majesty. Now, what sort of a ful- 
filment of that pledge was it, to hurry this 
measure, with breathless haste, through 
the House, and to allow them no more 
than eight and forty hours between its 
first and its second reading? He might 
perhaps be justified in reminding their 
lordships, upon this occasion, of the deep 
feelings of the people upon this question, 
as evinced in their petitions. He had 
endeavoured to extract from the votes of 
their lordships, the number of petitions 
which had been presented on both sides 
of this question. He believed that, in 
favour of the measure now at last before 
their lordships, there had been six hun- 
dred and forty-four petitions presented 
from bodies of Roman Catholics, and two 
hundred and seventy-four from bodies of 
Protestants, in different parts of the em- 
pire. [It could hardly be doubted that 
this body of petitioners was contented 
with this bill; for it gave them as much 
as they had ever ventured to hope for in 
their wildest and most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The petitions against this mea- 
sure amounted. to two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-three; and he believed 
that if the amount of signatures to each 
set of petitions were contrasted, it would 
be found that the proportion between 
them would greatly exceed the proportion 
between the different numbers of petitions. 
There could be no doubt but that the 
petitions against concession were much 
more numerously signed than those in its 
favour ; even supposing every thing to be 
true that had been said about the former 
petitions being hole-and-corner petitions, 
and being signed by children and paupers; 
there could be no doubt, he repeated, 
that even after allowing for the operation 
of all such causes,concession was opposed 
by hundreds of thousands of his majesty’s 
honest and loyal-hearted Protestant sub- 
jects. In using that expression, he beg- 
ged he might not be misunderstood ; he 
did not mean to say, that those who 
favoured concession were not honest or 
loyal subjects to the Protestant monarch 
of these realms. He did not impute it as 
blame to his majesty’s government ; but 
he must contend, that the public had been 
completely taken by them by surprise on 
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this occasion. They were surprised, not 
merely at the suddenness of this measure, 
but at the quarter from which it pro- 
ceeded. The noble duke at the head of 
his majesty’s government, and the right 
hon. Secretary who had just brought up 
the bill from the other rr baal were con- 
sidered the defenders and champions of 
the Protestant cause. How, then, could 
we, who had acted under their banners,— 
how could the country, which had reposed 
with confidence on their support, feel any 
thing but the greatest astonishment at 
seeing them at the head of the storming 
party, which was attempting to carry the 
barriers of the constitution ? If the noble 
duke consulted what was due to his own 
character,—if he consulted what was due 
to the dignity of the House,—above all, if 
he consulted what was due to the feelings 
of the public, he would allow their lord- 
ships the usual time for the consideration 
of a measure of such paramount im- 
portance, 

The Duke of Wellington said :—My 
Lords ; respect for the importance of this 
question—respect for the dignity of this 
House—respect for the declaration made 
by his majesty, in his most gracious 
Speech at the opening of the session— 
respect for the Address which the House 
presented to his majesty in reply to his 
most gracious Speech,—and I hope I may 
be permitted to add, respect for my own 
character, would induce me to avoid 
acting with precipitation on this measure. 
But I must bs permitted to say, that the 
House has now been sitting for nearly 
two months, and that this measure has 
been under our discussion, day by day, 
upon the presentation of petitions ; and it 
having been publicly put to your lord- 
ships, that the question for your con- 
sideration is, whether Popery shall or 
shall not be established in this kingdom, 
I am anxious to state to your lordships 
the grounds on which I rest this measure 
for your consideration, and on which I 
call upon you to rest your decision. I beg 
that your lordships will recollect, that the 
second reading of this bill is the first 
stage at which you can deliberate on the 
principle of this question; for, although 
on the presentation of petitions, we have, 
for the last six weeks, been perpetually 
adverting to the subject, it has never yet 
been brought fairly under discussion, It 


cannot, therefore, appear extraordinary, I 


trust, to any of your lordships, that I 
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should be anxious to take the first oppor- 
oe to enable your lordships to come 
openly and fairly to a full diseussion of it. 
The noble baron, on the cross-bench, has 
produced various precedents to prove, 
that, upon former occasions, when bills, 
similar in principle to the present, were 
introduced into your lordships’ House, 
they were not brought under discussion 
without a week’s or a fortnight’s, or, in 
some cases, a month’s previous notice. 
I do not mean to dispute those pre- 
cedents, but I would ask the noble baron, 
are there not many other important sub- 
jects which your lordships have discussed, 
in a short interval after their introduction 
into your House, especially when they 
were brought under consideration on the 
first day of the session, in the Speech 
from the throne? Under these circum- 
stances, considering how desirable it is, 
that your lordships should come to a 
decision upon this measure—considering 
how desirable it is, that the public should 
know your opinions upon it—considering 
how desirable it is, that the agitation of 
this question should be speedily brought 
to a close—I entreat your lordships to let 
me proceed to the second reading of this 
bill upon Thursday next, if it should be 
printed and in your hands to-morrow. 
For these reasons, and under the cir- 
cumstances which I have stated, I must, 
my lords, persevere in my original in- 
tention. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he should 
be the last person in the House to oppose 
any factious or vexatious delay to this 
measure. He was not disposed to look 
at their mode of proceeding upon this 
question merely with regard to the pre- 
sent; he was disposed to look at it in 
another point of view, and to consider how 
posterity would regard it. What would 
posterity think of their conduct, when it 
saw that, on the 31st of March, this bill 
was brought up for the first time, and 
that, on the 2nd of April, their lordships 
had decided upon its principle, within 
four-and-twenty hours after they had first 
had any parliamentary cognizance of it? 
He thought that the country felt strongly, 
very strongly, upon this question; and 
one of his motives for wishing that the 
consideration of this bill should not be 
unnecessarily delayed was, that the ex- 
citement of the public should not be much 
longer continued ; and therefore it was, 
that he should like to see this bill brought 
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forward as soon as decency—no, that was 
too strong a word, he did not mean that 
—but as soon as the dignity of their pro- 
ceedings would render it fitting. He had 
hoped that the noble duke would have 
fixed Monday next for the second reading 
of the bill; but from what the noble duke 
had just said, he was afraid he would not 
consent to do so. He should therefore 
be under the painful necessity, much as 
he respected the noble duke, to oppose his 
motion for coming to a decision upon this 
bill on so early a day as Thursday.—He 
would venture to add another precedent 
to those which his noble friend had alrea- 
dy quoted, for the purpose of prevailing 
upon the noble duke to yield a little more 
time for the consideration of this bill. 
He referred to. what had occurred on 
bringing in the bill last year, to repeal the 
Test and Corporation Acts. He had 
looked at the Journals of the House, and 
he found that that bill was read a first 
time on the Ist of April—an_ inauspicious 
day, he should have conceived, for its in- 
troduction, and one which might well 
enough have been selected for the intro- 
duction of this bill,—and that it was read 
a second time on the 17th of that month. 
It was discussed too, in the mean time, 
every day upon petitions; but, in the pre- 
sent case, their lordships had been advised 
not to discuss the principle of this mea- 
sure upon presenting petitions, but to wait 
until it was brought in the shape of a 
bill before the House; and now that the 
bill was brought in, there was no time 
given them for making themselves ac- 
quainted with its details, or even for ex- 
amining into its principles. Under such 
circumstances, he did not think it was 
exactly fair to have insisted that they 
should not discuss the principle of the 
measure, in presenting their petitions 
against it. In voting against fixing the 
second reading of this bill for Thursday, 
he did so with the utmost reluctance. 
But he was impelled to pursue such a 
course, from an imperious sense of public 
duty: for he had not only the dignity of 
their lordships’ proceedings at heart, but 
also the opinion which the country would 
form of their conduct. What would the 
country say, if their lordships fixed so 
early a day as was now proposed for the 
second reading of so important a measure ? 
That their lordships were as eager to pass 
this bill as they would be to pass a bill of 
indemnity, and that they took as short a 
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time to vote it, as they did to vote an or- 
dinary turnpike bill. As some noble lord 
must do it, he would now propose, that. 
the word Monday be inserted for the word 
Thursday in the motion just made by the 
noble duke. 

Lord Holland said, that if it could be 
proved to his satisfaction, that the motion 
of the noble duke would produce any in- 
fraction upon the ordinary rules of the 
House, or that it would be attended with 
consequences injurious to the proper con- 
sideration of the important question which 
would shortly be placed before them, he 
would willingly acquiesce in the noble 
earl’s proposal for delay; but he did not 
think that either of the points which he 
had stated could be clearly made out to 
his satisfaction, and he would shortly tell 
their lordships why. The House was full 
now : the season of the year was that in 
which most of their lordships were gene- 
rally resident in the metropolis; and this 
subject had for some time been under 
consideration, not only in that House, but 
in common conversation in every. corner 
of the kingdom, even before the opening 
of the session, and since the period’ when 
parliament was recommended to direct 
its attention towards it, by the gracious 
Speech delivered from the throne. Though 
he might, for other reasons, acquiesce in 
the appointment of a distant day for the 
discussion of this bill, he certainly could 
not acquiesce in it upon the reasons stated 
by the noble lords opposite. The noble 
lord on the cross-bench had dwelt, with 
great self-complacency, on the nature of 
the precedents which he had produced to 
support his entreaty for delay. Consider- 
ing the character and opinions of that 
noble lord—considering his great know- 
ledge of all parliamentary proceedings— 
considering his great and marvellous re- 
spect for the wisdom of antiquity—he had 
expected, that the noble lord would have 
shown them, by some precedent taken 
from the good old Protestant times of the 
constitution, which he so much admired, 
how far time ought to be given for the 
consideration of this measure. Much 
time, as it appeared to him, was not neces- 
sary to understand the principle of it. The 
bill was intended to repeal two acts of the 
time of Charles the 2nd—acts, which, by 
some legal metonymy that he did not per- 
fectly understand, had recently been called 
by some the constitution of the country, 
and which, by a fanciful anachronism, 
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which he understood as little, had been 
described by others as the Protestant Re- 
volution of 1688; and yet, of these two 
acts—one of which was passed in the 25th 
of Charles the 2nd, requiring that certain 
oaths should be taken by all Roman Ca- 
tholics, previously to their admission into 
office, and the other in the thirtieth year 
of the same reign, requiring that certain 
oaths should be taken by them previously 
to their admission to seats in the two 
Houses of parliament—of these two acts, 
the result of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
the fundamental laws of the land, the fruit 
of the long: deliberation, as it is said, of 
most learned lawyers—of these two acts, 
one was passed under the influence of 
suspicion as to the prince on the throne 
of the country, and of something stronger 
than suspicion as to the heir presumptive 
of that prince; and the other under the 
operation of universal consternation and 
dismay, when five peers of that House 
were, by an act of power unjustified and 
unjustitiable, condemned, and branded in 
one day, swept away from their places in 
this House, and sent in confinement to 
the Tower. I marvel how the noble baron 
on the cross-bench, among the number of 
precedents which he quoted to the House, 
contrived to leave out of his catalogue 
these two acts, which he admires, and 
worships, and venerates so much beyond 
all others. The Test Act, if I mistake not, 
passed through all its stages in the House 
of Commons in the course of five days: it 
was brought up here on the sixth day; it 
was read a second time on the next day ; 
and it passed through this House entirely 
in six days This was the wisdom of our 
ancestors—this was the decency and dig- 
nity of their proceedings! Let it not be 
supposed that that measure had been for 
a long time previously under the consi- 
deration of the House : it had not—it was 
the result of surprise—it was the result of 
a sudden disclosure of the counsels of the 
king, showing that he entertained designs 
subversive of the Protestant constitution, 
and tending to introduce popery and arbi- 
trary power [a cheer from lord Eldon]. It 
was on that ground, and on that ground 
alone, the bill passed: but the noble and 
learned lord, who cheers, must show, in 
order to justify the continuance of that 
act, that it is an immutable and perma- 
nent principle of the British constitution, 
that the prince on the throne is always to 


be suspected of favouring popery, We 
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are told, that the law and the constitution 
of these realms require that the prince on 
the throne should always be a Protestant ; 
but, according to the new doctrine of the 
noble and learned lord, he is nevertheless 
to be always a hidden Papist. I say, that 
unless the noble and learned lord is pre- 
pared to prove that, he proves nothing. 
—But, to return from my digression. I 
was stating, that the Test Act was passed 
in five days by the House of Commons, 
and in six or seven days by the House of 
Lords; and now I come to that other act, 
which, to any one who reads the history 
of those times—and it may be a good act 
in itself, and justified by the event—can 
never be spoken of, so far as regards the 
motives of those who proposed it, except 
in terms of the deepest abhorrence and 
indignation. It was read a first time 
when Titus Oates came to your bar with his 
unparalleled absurdities and his monstrous, 
impossibilities, respecting the Popish plot ° 
It was read a first time- under the impres- 
sion, that no man’s life was safe, and at a 
period when it was more safe, as Roger 
North said afterwards, in describing the 
excitement which then prevailed, to deny 
Christ than to deny one article of the plot. 
The second reading was the next—yes, 
the very nextday: Now, I would ask the 
noble baron, why we are to confine our- 
selves to the precedents of 1819 and 
1820, and why we may not imitate those 
of the good old Protestant times, which 
he lauds, on other occasions, to the skies ? 
But, it is said by some noble lords, “ Oh ! 
this is a breach of the constitution of the 
country, and we must not proceed rapidly 
with such a bill.” I know, and I am 
sorry to say that I know, of many laws 
having been passed, which made great 
breaches in the fundamental principles of 
the’constitution, with much greater rapidity 
than that with which it is now proposed 
to pass this bill. I have known, my lords, 
bills for the suspension of the HabeasCorpus 
act, and bills for continuing the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act, passed, at some 
periods, in one, and at others in'two or three 
days. The suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act was not the mere suspension” 
of a single act; it was the suspension of 
all the fundamental laws of the country, © 
as far as regarded the liberty of the sub- 
ject; and yet I know that bills for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
have passed, more than once, with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. And then, again, other 
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lords say, that they are taken by surprise. 
Talk of, surprise ! It is monstrous, it is 
laughable, to hear of such a thing. It 
may be matter of surprise, that the noble 


duke, with his acute and penetrating pow- : 
ers of mind, should have been so tardy in , 


giving to this question the benefit of his 


Support; but, to say that it is matter of , 


oopeme that this question should come 
under the consideration of parliament this 


session, is so inconsistent with common : 


sense, that I wonder how any man can 
assert it. Could any one delude himself 
so far as to imagine, that the question 
would not come under our consideration 


in the course of this session? It would, | 


indeed, have been matter of surprise if it 
had not. 
some persons were surprised at finding 
that the noble duke and the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department, 


whom they had dubbed the champions | 


and defenders of the Protestant cause, 
were not imbued with their own inveterate 
and obstinate prejudices — surprised at 
that they possibly may be; but to be sur- 
prised t 

dergo discussion, is it credible—is it, I 
would ask, possible? Why, it has been, 
I was going to say, from time imme- 
morial, but certainly it has been for the 


last thirty years, and for a time before | 


many of your lordships had seats in par- 
liament, and to which the memory of some 


of your lordships will not extend, an an- | 
And yet ; 


nual subject of discussion. 
noble lords are surprised that we should 
receive this bill of Catholic Relief from 
the House of Commons. 
only last year that the House of Com- 
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But, says the noble baron, | 


at this question should again un- | 


Why, it was 
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to resist the amendment proposed. But 
when it is stated, that they want more 
time, because the prints will not be on the 
table before to-morrow, I must own that 
I cannot discern how they want the prints 
to judge of the principle of the bill to 
which they all declare themselves opposed. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he did not 
ask for his own personal convenience, but 
from a regard to the character and dignity 
' of the proceedings of the House. Since 
the passing of the Bill of Rights, no mea- 
sure of such vast importance had been at- 
tempted to be carried with such rapidity 
through their lordships’ House. If a fort- 
night had been given him to consider the 
| principle of the measure, he might in that 
time have made himself master, not only 
of its principle, but also of its details. In 
a parliamentary sense, he was ignorant of 
the provisions of the bill until it came re- 
gularly into his possession; but he ad- 
mitted that it would be absurd for him to 
pretend that individually he knew nothing 
about it. He maintained that, in the first 
| stage of the bill, a considerable interval 
| ought to be allowed for its consideration. 


| The noble baron had referred to certain 
precedents, which had taken place in what 
he had been facetiously pleased to de- 
nominate the good old Protestant times. 
In reply, he would only say, that if those 
precedents were to the noble baron’s taste, 
they were not to his, and that he must 
therefore decline to follow them, There 
might be seasons of emergency, in which 
_it might be necessary to pass bills through 
all their stages in onenight. He believed 
that that had been done during the time of 
There was, 


‘the mutiny at the Nore. 





mons did that which ought to have made , however, no such necessity for haste in 
them expect something of the kind. Here, | this case. His majesty had recommended 
on your table, was placed, only last year, that the measure should be carefully and 
a resolution of the House of Commons, | deliberately weighed; and for that reason 
expressing a strong opinion in favour of | he felt himself justified in again asking for 
Catholic emancipation. And then you | delay. 
had a recommendation from the throne | Viscount Goderich said, he hoped that 
on the first day of this session, calling | the noble duke at the head of the govern- 
upon you to take into your deliberate | ment would not yield the delay which was 





consideration the whole condition of Ire- 
land, and that you should review the laws 
which impose civil disabilities on his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic sabjects; and now 
you are surprised, forsooth, at what has 
happened, and call for longer time to 
. consider. If it really were a matter of 
personal convenience to the noble lords 
to have two or three days granted to them 


/ now asked, and which appeared to him 
| most unreasonable. What was it that 
| their lordships had been about for the last 
two months? He would venture to say, 
that since their lordships formed a House 
of Parliament, there had never been such 
a full and constant attendance of peers 
paying such undivided attention to one 
subject. There was not one, he believed, 





for deliberation, I should not be disposed ; of their lordships, accustomed to take part 
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in the discussions,who had not delivered his 
opinion, on the presentation of petitions ; 
and many of them had expressed not a 
hesitating opinion, but a fixed condemna- 
tion of the policy of passing this measure. 
They had hitherto discussed its principle. 
They were now in a condition to argue it 
at length, and with reference to its dif- 
ferent details; and though he did not ex- 
pect that the opinions of those who differed 
from him in that House would be changed 
by the approaching discussion, he believed 
that that disscussion would have consider- 
able influence on the minds of those per- 
sons out of doors whose sentiments were 
now attempted to be forced upon their 
lordships as the guides and regulators of 
their individual conduct. When his noble 
friend founded his argument for delay 
upon the number of petitions which had 
been presented to the House, he felt a 
little surprise; for he (lord Goderich) built 
his own nt upon those petitions, 
though it certainly cut the other way. He 
had every respect for the petitions of the 
people, and he wished to throw the doors 
wide open to the right of petitioning: but 
he must be permitted to declare, that in 
instigating the people to sign those peti- 
tions which had recently been placed on 
their lordships’ table, recourse had been 
had to schemes and stratagems, which 
were discreditable to the country, and 
against which he must protest, with a 
vehemence proportioned to the value which 
he set on petitions originating in proper 
motives. He must say, that the arts re- 
sorted to, within the last few weeks, to 
procure petitions, were scandalously unjust. 
To what did he refer? Not tothe misrepre- 
sentations of history, with which they were 
crammed—not to the gross blunders as to 
facts, with which every line teemed ; but 
to the gross perversions of the objects of 
this measure, and to the calumnies invent- 
ed as to the motives of those who sup- 
ported it, and to that system which had 
recently been adopted, He alluded to the 
attempt to represent all persons who were 
friendly to concession, as persons con-~ 
demned to infamy here, and to perdition 

, as infidels and atheists,—to pry 
into the hearts of men like the worst of 
Popish inquisitors, and to hold them up as 
anxious to destroy not only the constitu- 
tion, but the religion of their country. 
Such vile artifices had been resorted to 
with such active ingenuity as ought to 
induce shame on the countenances of 
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noble lords for their coadjutors. If noble 
lords were thus to be held up to their 
countrymen as undeserving of respect and 
confidence, he would say, that, on the 
principle of justice, they had. a right to ask 
for the earliest hearing, to vindicate them- 
selves from what he would venture, to call 
a Protestant sentence of excommunication, 
and to show that they were not influenced 
by such motives as were attributed to them, 
but by nobler, and more exalted principles, 
and that they would not be struck off the 
roll of Christianity, because they could 
not bear to witness the miseries of millions 
of their fellow-countrymen with an un- 
moved countenance and an unrelenting 
heart. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that the noble 
duke, in naming Thursday for the second 
reading, had mentioned one reason, which, 
if stated separately and distinct from 
others, would have great weight with him. 
The noble duke said, that he was anxious 
to have an opportunity of stating fully to 
the Househis reasons for the introduction of 
this measure. This anxiety was very 
natural, and was highly creditable to his 
character and honour; and if these were 
the only grounds assigned, he should not 
feel disposed to object to the proposed 
course; but there were other reasons 
urged, which, he owned, had no such 
weight with him. It was urged, that the 
principle of this measure was the same as 
that which had been in discussion before 
their lordships for nearly the last thirty 
years. Now, he could not know what the 
exact nature of the bill before their lord- 
ships was, until it was read, and the House 
was aware, that he might, in the exercise 
of his privilege, call upon the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, either to 
read himself, or to direct one of the clerks 
at the table to read, the whole of the bill 
at length, by which their lordships might 
be put in possession of its contents some 
sixteen hours sooner than they otherwise 
could. The bill, he understood, was 
printed in the other House on the 24th of 
March, but even since then some import 
ant amendments had been made. This 
being the case, it could not be justly as- 
serted, that the character of this measure 
was the same as those on the same subject 
which had occasionally been brought be- 
fore their lordships for the last thirty years. 
Let their lordships consider the important 
interests which might be affected by this 
measure. He was sure that the public 
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would look with great respect and grati- 
tude for their lordships’ decision on this 
important question, because they felt it 
would be the result of calm deliberation, 
and a just and anxious inquiry into its 
merits. Now, he would ask what would 
be one result of the proposed measure ? 
Would it not directly affect the supremacy 
of the Crown, which they were all bound 
to support ? Did it not affect the interests 
of the Church, which must be considered 
as part of the State? He knew it was 
contended that one effect of the measure 
would be,‘ to benefit the interests of the 
church, and he was ready to believe that 
this was the real opinion of those who so 
declared it. But surely some allowance 
should be made for those who differed from 
that opinion; and the petitions which 
poured into their lordships’ House from all 
parts of the country proved that those who 
so differed were supported by the voice of 
the majority of the community. He would 
repeat, that the anxiety on the part of the 
noble duke, to explain the grounds on 
which this measure was introduced, was 
very natural; and it was also natural, that 
many noble lords should be anxious to 
hear such explanation ; but from his ex- 
perience in that House, he was convinced 
that their lordships’ decision, whatever it 
might be, would have infinitely more 
weight with the public, when it was known 
to be the work of serious, full, and calm 
deliberation. They would look upon the 
decision of their lJordships with much 
greater satisfaction when they found that 
a measure of such importance was not 
hurried forward with a precipitation un- 
usual even in the case of a turnpike bill. 
Looking, therefore, at the result, whatever 
it might be, he was sure the country would 
be more satisfied with it, when it was 
known that it was arrived at after mature 
consideration, He therefore could not 
consent to fix the second reading for 
Thursday. All that was asked by his 
noble friend was, to delay the second read- 
ing to Monday. 

Lord Farnham observed, that the bill 
then before the House differed very ma- 
terially from any former measure on the 
same subject. It went further inits princi- 
ple than any preceding biil, and on that 
ground further time ought to be allowed for 
the consideration of it before thesecond read- 
ing. Those who purposed to deviate from 
the usual course were bound to assign 
some satisfactory reasons for it. For his 
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part, he must say, that he had heard only 
one reason which was at all satisfactory, 
and that was one personal to the noble 
duke at the head of the government. It 
was, he admitted, very natural for the 
noble duke to be anxious to throw off the 
obloquy which had been cast upon him, 
with respect to these measures. But 
though that might be a good ground for 
the noble duke, it was not a good parlia- 
mentary ground for precipitating the 
second reading within twenty-four hours 
after the printed bill should have been 
laid on their lordships’ table. He was 
sure it was a ground which would not be 
satisfactory to the people of England. 
Their lordships should recollect, that there 
was another bill also to come before them 
—a sort of collateral security for the pro- 
visions of the first. He did not know 
whether they were to be discussed as form- 
ing one great measure, but he supposed 
they would each be considered with re- 
ference to the other; for as one would 
not have been introduced without the 
other, they should be considered in con- 
junction; and if debated together, more 
time should be allowed before the second 
reading than if either had come before 
the House separately. He could not, 
therefore, consent to fix the second read- 
ing so soon as Thursday. The House 
would abandon its duty, if it thus yielded 
to the suggestions of ministers,and passed 
this measure without due deliberation. If 
it should be so passed, he would predict, 
that two’ years would not pass away, 
before their lordships’ table would be 
covered with petitions from every part 
= 7: country, praying for a repeal of the 
bill. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he should re- 
collect the noble lord’s prophecy next year, 
when most probably the noble lord him- 
self would have seen that it was in no 
respect likely to be verified. He concur- 
red with noble lords, that the shortness of 
the time between the first and second 
reading of the bill was unprecedented ; 
but he would contend, that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case a longer time was 
not necessary. A noble lord had told the 
House, that between three and four thou- 
sand petitions in all had been presented 
to their lordships on the subject of this 
measure, and that a large majority of those 
petitions called upon their lordships to 
pause and deliberate before they assented 
to the measure, Now, if those petitioners 
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had had time, since the introduction of 
this measure to parliament to deliberate— 
and he supposed it would not be said that 
the petitions were not the result of deli- 
beration—to form their opinions upon it, 
and to communicate those opinions to 
their lordships, it was not too much to 
say, that their lordships had had at least 
an equally good opportunity to consider 
the subject and to form their opinions 
upon it within the same time. It had 
been said, that the proposed delay was 
necessary for the character of the House 
with posterity. It was very natural to 
wish to stand well in the opinions of those 
who were to come after us; but he was 
sure that posterity would have so many 
proofs of the benefits which this measure 
would confer on the country, that it would 
readily excuse the haste of reading it a 
second time on the second day after it was 
presented to the House. ‘The most strenu- 
ous opponent of the measure—his noble 
and learned friend (Eldon)—objected to 
the haste of reading it so soon, on the 
ground that such haste would not be con- 
sistent with the honour and dignity of 
the House; but it appeared to him, that 
the honour and dignity of their lordships 
would be more consulted in passing the 
measure with deliberate discussion, than 
by occupying themselves with objections 
which were not well founded. It was said, 
thatthe questionhad not yet been discussed 
on its merits. As far as discussion con- 
sisted in the application of reason to the 
point in debate, he had not yet heard any 
thing that could be called discussion from 
the noble and learned lord, or from those 
who concurred with him in his view of 
the question. He had yet heard nothing 
but assertions, roundly and strongly made, 
—and by none more than by the noble 
and learned lord—as well against the 
general principle of the bill as against 
some parts of it in detail. Now, consider- 
ing the weight and dignity which justly 
attached to the opinion of the noble and 
learned lord, and the very great delibera- 
tion which he always used before he pro- 
nounced that opinion on any important 
point, he should infer that any person of 
such great sagacity as the noble and 
learned lord would not have applied the 
term “atrocious” to any measure, as a 
whole, until he had gravely and maturely 
considered it in all its parts. As far, 
then, as the noble and learned lord was 
concerned, the second reading of a mea- 
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sure on which he had already so deli- 
berately and strongly pronounced - his 
opinion, could not be considered prema- 
ture, even though it should be on the 
second day after it was brought into their 
lordships’ House. There were strong 
reasons why the discussion should take 
place on the earliest day, which their lord- 
ships should not forget. He meant the 
state of the session, and the state of pub- 
lic business. Since the commencement 
of the session, this one topic had engros- 
sed almost the whole attention, in and out 
of parliament. That the country was 
agitated on the subject, he did not believe; 
but that the public mind was distracted 
with respect to it, to the suspension of all 
other public business, he was ready to 
admit ; and feeling that, he thought that 
their lordships could not confer a greater 
benefit on the country than by putting an 
end to this distraction. That would be 
most effectually done by passing the bill 
now before their lordships, which did away 
with the monopoly which one portion of 
the community enjoyed to the exclusion 
of the other. By this course the inter- 
ests of the country generally would be 
best consulted, and the tranquillity of 
Ireland in particular secured. 

The Earl of Carnarvon expressed the 
gratification he felt at the good temper 
with which the discussion had been con- 
ducted. He had listened with much at- 
tention to all the objections that had been 
urged against the second reading, and he 
must own they were not of a nature to 
convince him that it ought to be delayed 
beyond the time which the noble duke 
had mentioned, The noble and learned 
lord and other noble lords, had objected, 
that the effect of this measure would be 
to change the religion and government of 
the country from Protestantism to Popery ; 
and the noble duke at the head of the 
government was naturally anxious to take 
the earliest opportunity of relieving him- 
self from the imputation implied in the 
objection. That he would do so ably and 
effectually, he had no doubt ; and he was 
sure it ought to be the desire of every one 
of their lordships to afford him the earliest 
opportunity of meeting the charges which 
had been thus indirectly made against 
him. <A noble lord on the cross-bench 
had quoted precedents to show the course 
adopted, when similar measures were in- 
troduced; but he had omitted to take any 
notice of what the House had done, when 
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it not only received, but passed a measure 
in pari materia sent up from the other 
House. He alluded to an act passed 
when the noble and learned lord was him- 
self a member of the administration. By 
that act, the power of the sword by sea 
and land, if not given to Roman Catho- 
lics, at least it was declared that from 
thenceforth they were eligible to any 
naval or military command in the British 
empire or her colonies, with the exception 
of the officers of commander-in-chief or 
lord high admiral. No objection was, at 
the time, made to this great acquisition of 
military power by Roman Catholics, on 
the part of those who now so strenuously 
opposed their participation of civil privi- 
leges; but, what was the course pursued 
when that measure was brought up to 
their lordships’ House? It was brought 
in on Friday, the 27th of June, 1817, and 
read a first time. It was read a second 
time on the next parliamentary day,—the 
Monday following,—was committed on 
the Tuesday and passed on the Wednes- 
day. Yet that was a bill which, accord- 
ing to the principles of the noble lords 
who opposed the present measures, tended, 
by the power it gave to Catholics, to 
undermine the constitution and Protestant 
establishments of the country. How had 
that bill been opened to the House ? Had 
there been a brilliant speech setting forth its 
justice and expediency? Had it been 
mentioned in the Speech from the throne ? 
Was it the subject of warm debate in 
either House, or was time given to the 
people to petition, and thus to ascertain 
the sense of the country upon such an 
inroad upon the constitution? Nothing 
of all this had happened. The bill was 
introduced without notice, and carried 
through all its stages sub silentio. So far 
from the public knowing any thing about 
it, he believed that many members of both 
Houses were ignorant of its existence 
until it had passed into a law. He could 
not speak from his own personal know- 
~~ of what passed on that occasion, 
for he was not in the country at the time, 
but he was sure he had not heard or read 
of asingle objection having been made 
against the measure; yet all that time the 
noble and learned earl was a member of 
the administration. There was not then 
a word of having been taken by surprise, 
by those who now so loudly complained 
of time not being allowed for con- 


sideration of a measure which, though it 
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went somewhat farther, partook of the 
principle of the bill of 1817, and certainly 
was very little different from the principle 
of the measures on the subject which had 
been objects of discussion in parliament 
for the last twenty years. The only dif- 
ference was in the detail; but the principle, 
he contended, was the same. How was 
it possible, then, for noble lords to say, 
that they were taken by surprise by this 
bill, or that they had not sufficient time 
to consider its principle? Under these 
circumstances, he did hope that the noble 
duke would persevere in the second read- 
ing of this most important measure on 
Thursday. In the way of further inform- 
ation respecting it, nothing could be 
gained by delay, and much might be 
achieved by setting it speedily at rest. 
Viscount Sidmouth observed, that no- 
thing he had heard could diminish the 
regret he felt, that the second reading of 
the bill should have been fixed for Thurs- 
day—a bill than which, viewed with 
reference to its consequences, none more 
important had ever been introduced since 
the period of the Revolution. Yet it was 
spoken of, by some noble lords, as a 
measure of small importance—as only the 
repeal of two acts, the 25th and 30th of 
Charles the 2nd—and because those acts 
were passed with a rapidity, rendered 
necessary by the very circumstances out 
of which they arose, that rapidity was now 
urged as a ground why their lordships 
should be equally rapid in passing the 
bills now before them. He deeply de- 
plored this rapidity for the honour and 
dignity of the House, and for the charac- 
ter of government, by which the speech of 
the commissioners at the opening of the 
session had been advised. That speech, 
their lordships would recollect, had recom- 
mended, that the whole state of Ireland 
should be taken into consideration. It 
was said, that ample time had been 
afforded for discussing this measure. 
Would it be contended, that their lord- 
ships had followed the advice of the 
Speech from the Throne? They hadgiven 
a solemn pledge, that they would act upon 
that advice, in the Address moved in 
answer to the Speech. Had that pledge 
been redeemed? Had their lordships 
taken the whole state of Ireland into 
their deliberate consideration? It was his 
impression, as well as that of other lords, 
that the pledge so given would have been 
redeemed by the consideration of the state 
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of Ireland, either in a select committee or 
a committee of the whole House,—that, 
in either case, some inquiry would be 
gone into. As that had not been done, 
he — their lordships to consult their 
own character and dignity, and the great 
importance of the subject, by not entering 
upon its discussion prematurely. Let the 
whole of the subject be brought fully 
under the consideration of parliament, 
While he said this, he gave the noble 
duke full credit for his very natural desire 
to take the earliest opportunity of explain- 
ing the grounds on which he introduced 
the measure; but he could not admit, 
that that alone was a sufficient reason for 
not allowing longer time for the considera- 
tion of the subject before its second read- 


mM . 

The Earl of Longford said, he could 
not admit that there was any anal 
between the circumstances connected wit 
the passing of the acts of the 25th and 
30th of Charles the 2nd, and the bills 
before the House. Would it be contend- 
ed, that we were acting under intimida- 
tion at the present moment? He must 
also object to the analogy attempted to be 
established between suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus and this bill. Was the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus a per- 
manent and irrevocable measure? In 
the one case, a temporary and pressing 
necessity would justify such rapidity; but 
the present bill was intended to be per- 
manent, It was of a nature, as he and 
others viewed it, extremely dangerous to 
the constitution; and on that ground it 
was important that it should not be urged 
hastily through the House; at the same 
time that he gave credit to ministers for 
their intentions in the course they pro- 
posed. A noble earl had alluded to the 
act of 1817, which rendered Catholics 
eligible to offices in the army and navy; 
but that was not a new principle. It was 
only an extension of what had been al- 
ready granted, and what he believed 
Catholics. had already enjoyed in the 
sister kingdom. One word on the subject 
of petitions. A noble viscount had al- 
laded to the feelings in which he supposed 
some of the petitions had originated, 
and had stated, that improper means 
had been used, in order to get up peti- 
tions against the measure. He would 
not admit the fact as far as his knowledge 
exiended; but if he were disposed to 
rectiminate, he could show that very im 
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proper means had been used to obtain 
petitions on the other side. It was stated, 
that the Catholics were excluded from 
civil power solely on account of their 
religious tenets. This was not the fact; 
their exclusion rested on political grounds, 
and not on their religious opinions. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that after 
all he had heard, his opinion of the im- 

opriety of pressing the second reading 
rr ion bil aided unchanged; but if 
the majority of the House, as appeared to 
be the case, were not disposed to take the 
same view of it, he would not divide the 
House. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that as 
the noble lord had stated his intention not 
to divide the House, he rose for the pur- 
pose of entering his protest against the 
measure, and of expressing his opinion, 
that their lordships would have better 
consulted the dignity of their proceedings, 
if the proposal of the noble lord had been 
acceded to. Their lordships were new 
acting with precipitancy, with regard to 
a measure which the people justly felt te 
be a question deeply affecting their civil 
and religious liberty, He could not have 
contented himself to have been within the 
walls of the House, and supposed to have 
given his assent to the precipitate pro- 
ceeding which had been resolved on. 

The original motion was then agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 31. 


Forcep Signature To a Pertition.] 
Mr. Dawson read a Letter which he had 
received from the rev. Mr. Waddy, of 
Kilrea, who stated, that having seen in 
the newspapers a report, setting forth the 
presentation, by sir George Hill, of a 
Petition from that Parish against the 
Catholic Claims, to which his name was 
said to be subscribed, he felt it his duty 
to notify, that the signature of his name 
must be a forgery, as he never signed, 
or authorised the signing of his name 
to such a petition. It was singular enough, 
too, that this very petition dwelt with 
particular force upon the gross artifices 
which were imputed to the Catholics to 
create perjury and immorality. He 
meant net to proceed further than to 
expose the grossness of this forgery. 

The Speaker.—I hope that the House, 
when circumstances so strongly affecting 
a most valuable right of the subject, 
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and so deeply affecting the dignity and 
character of this House, are stated to 
them, will not fail to do their duty. If 
they do not, I will venture to say this is 
the first time when such a proceeding was 
passed over. If the hon. member should 
decline to proceed, some other hon. mem- 
ber will, I am sure, take the matter up. 

Sir G. Hill said, that as he had pre- 
sented the petition in question, the House 
would naturally expect some explanation 
from him. All he could say was, that 
the petition was enclosed to him by Mr. 
Digby, a magistrate of the neighbourhood, 
who apprised him that it was most re- 
spectably signed. Mr. Digby and Mr. 
Waddy were both most respectable gen- 
tlemen, and it surprised him that the 
latter did not at once require from the 
former some explanation of the matter. 
It puzzled him altogether, and he knew 
not what to make of the business. He 
should not, of course, oppose any investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Hume said, he would make a 
motion upon the subject, if no other 
member gave notice of one. 

Mr. Dawson said, that having been the 
person, who brought the matter forward, 
he should not shrink from prosecuting 
the inquiry, and would therefore move for 
a committee to inquire into the facts of 
the case. 

A committee was accordingly appointed. 


Mippiesex County Courr.] Mr. 
Lennard said, he wished very shortly to 
state the grounds on which he asked for 
the returns which were the object of his 
present motion. The County Court of the 
County of Middlesex was established by 
Act of Parliament, and had jurisdiction 
throughout the whole County of Middle- 
sex in causes under 40s. The judge of 
that court, who was -called the county 
clerk, and must be a barrister of three 
years’ standing, was appointed by the 
sheriff for the time being, and held his 
place for life. That officer, or his deputy, 
for he was allowed to appoint a deputy, 
sat ‘twice a week in London, for the 
purpose of hearing causes, and two other 
days in each month in other parts of 
Middlesex ; that was to say, the first 
Tuesday in every month in one of the 
hundreds of Isleworth and Elthorne, and 
the last Tuesday in Edmonton. His 
salary arose from fees which he was 
entitled to under the act he had just 
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named. Those fees, he believed, were 
fixed on the calculation of the number of 
causes heard at the time of passing the 
act, and were intended to afford: a reason- 
able recompence to the presiding officer ; 
the causes had very gréatly increased 
since that time, and consequently the 
recompence of the judge had increased in 
the same proportion. It was notorious 
that the place was one of great value. 
By returns which were laid before the 
House some years ago, it appeared that 
the amount of fees received in London 
only, was above 2,000/. a-year, but it was 
said that the payments which the judge 
had to make reduced his income to 1,500/. 
He was anxious to obtain an accurate 
statement of the particulars, and the 
whole amount of those payments, and 
this was one of the objects he sought in 
the returns he should move for. He had 
no doubt it would be found that the judge 
had a nett income arising from the causes 
heard in London only, greatly exceeding 
1,500/. a-year. The duty by which he 
earned that salary, was by sitting, as he 
had said, twice a-week in London to 
determine causes. By the return which 
he had just mentioned, it appeared that 
the number of causes which he had then 
to hear, amounted to about seventeen 
thousand a-year, which gave an average 
of one hundred and sixty causes to be 
disposed of every Court day. Admitting 
that many of those causes required little 
or no time for their decision, he thought 
it must still be obvious, that one day was 
too little for the disposal of one hundred 
and sixty causes. He thought ‘it would 
be found, when he obtained his returns, 
that the number of causes had increased 
since the last returns were made, in which 
case it would be obvious, that the business 
of the court and that the profits of the 
judge had also increased. But supposing 
they had only remained stationary, he 
thought the House would feel that 
there was ground both for reducing the 
fees, and for calling on the court to ap- 
propriate more time to the performance of 
its duties. It must be recollected that 
the object of courts of that sort was to 
render justice cheap and accessible to the 
poorer orders : and it must be recollected, 
that it was out of their pockets that the 
fees were paid, so that any reduction in 
the fees was a good in itself, and was 
calculated more completely to carry into 
effect the objects contemplated by the 


County Court. 
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legislature when it established the court. 
He knew that the court had been praised 
by Blackstone for the low rate of its fees ; 
but if, from the increase in the number of 
causes heard, it might be possible still 
further to reduce the rate of those fees, 
leaving the judge at the same time an 
adequate remuneration, he thought that 
an object which the House would not 
deem unworthy of its consideration. If 
it should be thought that the judge had 
a vested interest in the present rate of fees, 
at least some prospective measure might 
be passed, to take effect when the interest 
of the present county clerk might have 
terminated ; but he should think the best 
course to be pursued would be, one similar 
to that recommended by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite last year, in regard to 
patent offices. He then said, it would be 
advantageous to the public to purchase 
those fees of the officers, to pay the officer 
who received them fixed salaries, and carry 
the surplus into the Treasury. So he 
should think it advantageous to make 
compensation to the officer of this court, 
and to give him a fixed salary in future. 
But, whatever might be the opinion of the 
House upon that point, he thought one 
thing at least was certain; namely, that 
if the amount of causes to be heard 
annually were as great now as they were 
when the last returns were made, they 
would be fully authorized in calling on 
the county clerk. to devote more time to 
the hearing of them.—Another point upon 
which he was desirous of obtaining inform- 
ation was, as to the balances of money 
remaining in court, and as to the security 
there was for the due application of them, 
It. was the practice of the county court of 
Middlesex, as of most other courts of 
Request, to admit payments of debts by 
instalments; and which were made into 
court, in order to be repaid again to the 
parties interested. It often happened, 


that. the. money so paid continued for a 


considerable time unclaimed; and, not 
unfrequently, it was never claimed at 
all. The consequence was, that large 
balances accumulated in these courts. 
From returns made in 1819, it appeared 
that, in the court of Requests for the 


‘Tower Hamlets, a balance had accumu- 


lated, in the course’of nineteen years, to 
the amount of 2,200/.; in the court of 


Requests for Southwark to the amount 


of 2,3007. In the county court of Mid- 
dlesex there had been a balance, in the 
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course of seven years amounting to 1,400/. 
In most of those courts there were some 
security for the due application of these 
balances. In the court for the Tower 
Hamlets, the treasurer gave security. In 
the court of Southwark, it was the prac- 
tice that such balances should be vested 
in the funds in the names of trustees. 
He believed there was no security of this 
or any other sort in the court of the 
county of Middlesex.—It was another 
object he had in view in moving for these 
returns, to ascertain what was the real 
state of the case in these respects. He 
was aware that the right hon. Secretary 
was to bring the subject of county courts 
before the House, but he believed the 
court of the county of Middlesex would 
not be comprised in his bill. . When 
he had got the returns, he should enter 
more at large into the question, and he 
thought he should be able to show that : 
some alteration was necessary. It was 
possible, however, that the right hon. 
gentleman might think the point worthy 
of consideration in the framing of his bill, 
and he should be most happy if he should 
succeed in directing his attention to it. 
If the present court should continue in its 
actual state, when the bill of the right hon. 
gentleman came into effect, there would 
then be two county courts for the county of 
Middlesex ; the one having jurisdiction 
over causes under 40s., the other over 
causes under 10/, It was obvious, that that 
could not be intended, and he trusted that 
the right hon. gentleman, when this point 
was brought under his consideration would 
at the same time consider all the other 
points connected with that court. He was 
sure the subject would be far better in the 
hands of the right hon. gentleman than in 
his hands, and he should be rejoiced if 
the righthon. gentleman should find reason 
under make inquiry into it.—The hon. 
member concluded by moving for returns 
of the number of causes tried in the Mid- 
dlesex county court since the appointment 
of the present county clerk; of the gross 
amount of costs or fees paid by persons 
suing or sued in the said court up to the 
25th March last; of the sums received by 
the county clerk, his deputy, or other 
officers of the court; together with an 
account of the amount of balances of un- 
paid monies in hand; a statement of the 
manner in which those balances were 
applied, and whether any security was 
given for the payment of them. 
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The motion was agreed to. 


Merropotrs Roaps Brit.) Lord 
Lowther, in moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to alter and amend the Metropolis 
Turnpike Act, north of the river Thames, 
observed, that three years ago a bill was 
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brought in, to consolidate all the road | 
trusts in the neighbourhood of London. | 


That bill had merely put all the roads 
into one act, without making any mate- 


rial alteration in the customary regulations | 


under which the trusts had been managed. 
If it had gone further, and relieved some 
of the outskirts of the town from the pay- 


ment of tolls, perhaps it might have been 


better. At the time, however, there were 
eleven miles of streets upheld by turnpike 
trusts, which were now reduced to three 
miles. A considerable portion of debt, 
cet incurred, had also been reduced. 

e now came to the House with a propo- 
sition to alter and amend the act, under 
which the roads north of the metropolis 
were conducted, The bill would throw 
the new road in Gray’s-inn-lane upon the 
parishes to keep it up. The same thing 
would be done in other cases of a similar 
nature, Objections might, perhaps, be 
taken to this, as imposing an unnecessary 
burthen. He did not think the burthen 
would be much. Originally it was thought 
that no turnpike rate ought to be con- 
sidered high, unless it exceeded 6d. in 
the pound ; now, the average of this rate 
would not exceed ld., or at the utmost 
2d. Many of the outlets in the north of 
the metropolis had become actual towns, 
and were lighted and provided with all 
appurtenances as such. It was desirable 
that their streets should not be intersected 
as they were at present with turnpike bars. 
From the communications he had had 
with the parishes, he understood that no 
objection was likely- to be raised to the 
proposition. They found that they could 
employ their paupers advantageously, in 
breaking stones &c., under the new ar- 
rangement, and thus diminish the parish 
rates. The noble lord concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to the 
effect stated. 

Mr. Maberly seconded the motion, and 
expressed his conviction that the measure, 
though apparently one of a local advan- 
tage, was calculated to benefit the whole 
of the metropolis. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of London, crowded as 
it was, we could hardly proceed a hun- 
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dred yards without being obstructed by 
turnpikes. Great advantage, it must be 
admitted, had arisen out of the measure 
for the consolidation of the metropolitan 
turnpike trusts; the results had been im- 
proved roads and diminished tolls, It 
was extremely desirable that the com- 
munication between the west end of the 
town and the city should be rendered 
as free from obstruction as possible. 
One of the objects of the bill was to re- 
move all the gates from the Edgware- 
road to the city, so as to open a free com- 
munication between the east and west 
of the metropolis. It was fair that parishes 
should maintain their own roads; ‘and in 
this case the rate would not exceed a 
penny in the pound, on the average. 
He was sure that the measure would prove 
a great convenience to the public at ‘large, 
who ought gratefully to acknowled 
the benefit. Indeed, the public was al- 
ready under great obligations to the noble 
lord. No commission could be better 
managed than that over which the noble 
lord presided ; and when the present mea- 
sure was accomplished, he was sure the 
public could not fail to see and acknow- 
ledge its practical effect. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Auction Dutizs.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
Auction Duties’ Acts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in the present instance he had to 
propose a string of resolutions which were 
the result of the investigation which had 
been undertaken by himself and others 
into the mode of improving and regu- 
lating the collection of the Excise. He 
had resolved to commence with this branch 
of it, because, as the duties stood at pre- 
sent, their payment was frequently evaded, 
and considerable suspicion might arise that 
it was not unfrequently accompanied by 
fraud. The first step to effect the im- 
provement was the alteration of the duty 
from 5l. per cent. on goods, chattels, in- 
terest, and estates sold as the law now 
stood, with exceptions in cases of property 
bought in, to an invariable duty of 1/. per 
cent. on all property put up to sale and 
sold, though bought in by the owner. 
This would render the law intelligible to 
all, exempt sellers of property from all 
unnecessary oaths, and remove the tempta- 
tion to, as well as the suspicion of, fraud 
in the collection and in the payment of 
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these duties. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, that it was the opi- 
nion of the committee that the present 
duties of Excise, of five per cent on goods 
disposed of by auction, should hereafter 
cease and determine, and that in lieu 
thereof the following duties be imposed : 
namely, on every 100/., where the sale 


did not exceed 10,000/., 10. sterling; | 
on every 100/., where it did exceed , 


10,000/., but not 20,000/., 17. on the first 
10,000/., and 10s. for every additional 
1007.; on every 1001. where the sale 
did exceed 20,000/., but did not exceed 
40,0007., 15s. for the first 20,000/., and 
5s. on each additional 100/. onevery 100/. 
where the sale amounted to 40,000/., and 
upwards, 10s. to the extent of 40,000/., 


‘and for every 100/. above that amount of 


sale, 1s.; and whenever a fractional part 

of 100/. should constitute part of the pro- 

ceeds of the sale by auction, there should 

be taken a duty of 24d. in the 11. sterling. 
The resolutions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 1. 


Roman Cartnoric Craims—Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGainst.| Lord Clifden 
tition to present, and as 
it was of a peculiar nature, he would take 
the liberty of saying a few words respect- 
ing its contents. The petition was against 
that clause of the bill for the removal of 
the disabilities affecting our Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow subjects, which gave to the 
government power over the Jesuits, and 
the other monastic institutions in Great 
Britain. It was signed by one of the best 
and most honest men in his majesty’s 
dominions, than whom he believed there 
was not, either in the House or out of the 
House, a man who more ardently wished 
for the peace of Ireland, the security of 
this kingdom, and the general prosperity 
of the empire ; he meant Dr. James Sos, 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin. He was sorry that such a clause 
was inserted, for it disfigured a bill, which 


was one of the most useful and beneficial | 
i‘ and as charitable and humane members of 


bills which ever came before parliament. 
As he understood the clause, the great 


from this country. That the Jesuits of 
old were in possession of vast power, all 
their lordships knew well: they were the 
confessors of sovereigns, who were the 
weakest mortals that ever walked upon 
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the earth—he meant the monarchs of the 
Austrian family, and also those of Spain. 
He believed that they were the confessors 
of Philip 2nd, of Philip 3rd, of Philip 5th, 
and of Charles 4th of Spain, who was 
little better than a drivelling idiot. The 
Jesuits, who were men of great talent and 
ability, were the confessors of these men. 
They educated men of high degree ; oe 4 
were the tutors of those who held hig 

situations in the army and in the state, 
and thus they gained a degree of power 
over individuals, which enabled them 
afterwards to wield a still greater power 
over the monarch, At the same time that 
they lived in this manner with the great, 
they did not neglect the lower orders ; but 
wherever they found a clever man amongst 
them, they rescued him from his obscurity, 
and made him a brother of their order. 
The Jesuits were also the confessors of 
that weak but courageous man, Louis 
13th, and of his son and successor, Louis 
14th, whose character had been displayed 
by St. Simon in its real colours. ey 
were severely attacked by the other orders 
of the Church of Rome, in consequence of 
the power which they thus obtained ; but 
what, he would ask, was the reason that 
they had ever had the means of acquiring 
such power? The ignorance of the differ- 
ent ages in which they lived. In that day 
there was no public press to expose their 
designs. The public press was the enemy 
of the society of the Jesuits. They had 
been protected and encouraged in France 
by Charles 10th, but notwithstanding such 
protection, the power of the press had 
beaten them down. Supposing the Jesuits 
were ever to gain a footing in the country, 
could they ever hope to withstand the 
attacks of ‘ The Times,” or of any other 
paper conducted with equal ability and 
success? It was impossible that they 
could. There were at present only two 
establishments of Jesuits in the United 
Kingdom—the one in Ireland, the other 
at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. He under- 
stood that all round the neighbourhood of 
those places the Jesuits were universally 
respected as good instructors of youth, 


society. He had no doubt that the noble 


object of it was, to exclude the Jesuits | duke at the head of the government, and 
| those who were now joined with him in 
‘the administration of affairs, would use 


‘with great temper and moderation the 


power against these men, which was given 


i them by this clause of the bill. He trusted 
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that other governments would act in the 
same*manner; but if they did not, he 
thought that the severity of the clause 
would defeat its: own object. The first 
thing which any government must do to 
carry this clause into execution must be 
to catch the offender, then it must prove 
him to be a Jesuit, and lastly it must 
prove him to be doing something wrong ; 
or else the press, which had been so long 
the enemy of the Jesuits, would raise in 
their defence such a clamour and clatter 
around the ears of ministers, as they 
could not long support in a free country. 
As he was convinced that this clause could 
never, in the present improved state of 
society, be productive of any ill effects, he 
should not think of opposing it. The 
Jesuits had been in existence as a body 
for upwards of three hundred years, and 
had gained most of their power within the 
first forty years after their incorporation. 
Europe was then in a state of half bar- 
barism, and in such a state, beyond all 
others, knowledge must always command 
power. Consider what the condition of 
this country was, even during the reign of 
the two first Georges. It only began to 
improve just before the end of the Ame- 
rican war. In old magazines, we read of 
repeated instances of gentlemen amusing 
themselves by pinking holes in the bodies 
of persons they occasionally met in the 
streets. If any lord or gentleman were to 
betake himself to such amusement now, 
sir Richard Birnie and his myrmidons 
would presently teach him a lesson how 
to do bodily harm, and would leave him, 
in all probability, to the tender care of the 
finisher of the law. - But, bad as men were 
then, they were far worse in the times of 
the crusades, when they appeared to have 
been as stupid and as ferocious as the 
beasts of the field. The consequence was, 
that the popes, the Bonifaces and the 
Innocents then acquired great power; and 
no wonder, for they either had themselves, 
or were able to employ, all the knowledge 
of their age. The power of the popes 
was afterwards transferred, in a great de- 
gree, to the Jesuits; and the same ignor- 
ance on the part of the monarch, which 
made the monarchs of the early ages the 
slaves of the papal power, made Louis 
14th the slave of the Jesuits. The power, 
too, was exercised in both cases in a most 
extraordinary manner. The popes induced 
the crusaders to leave their wives and 
daughters to the care of those who were 
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prudent enough to stay at home; and the 
Jesuits compelled Louis 14th to marry an 
old woman who had passed through many 
hands, but who, after all, was quite good 
enough for him. He repeated that, in the 
present intellectual improvement of the 
world, no country had any reason to fear 
the Jesuits: the press was more than a 
match for them; it had already beaten 
them down in France, and if a necessity 
should ever arise for such a measure, it 
would beat them down with equal facility 
in England. He then laid on the table 
the petition, which was from the titular 
bishop of Kildare, and the clergy of his 
diocess, against the said clause in the 
Roman Catholic Relief bill. 

The Duke of Leinster said, that as re- 
ference had been made to the establish- 
ment of the Jesuits in Ireland, he would 
observe that they were merely employed 
there in the education of youth; that 
their schools were open to all persons who 
chose to visit them; that they were ex- 
amined by the fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; and that they invited any person 
who pleased to inspect their system of edu- 
cation. 

Earl Grey said, he had two petitions to 
present, on the subject of the disfranchise- 
ment of the forty-shilling freeholders in Ire- 
land. The first petition came fromthe under- 
signed subscribers, natives of Ireland, re- 
siding in London, and was signed by lord 
Killeen and several other gentlemen of 
great respectability. The other was from 
the parishes of St. Mary, St.. Thomas, and 
St. George, Dublin. The petitioners 
stated the gratitude which they felt to his 
majesty’s government, for introducing the 
bill for their relief, which was at last come 
into their lordships’ House. They express 
their satisfaction at that bill, but regret 
that it should be accompanied by another 
bill, disfranchising, “‘ at one fell swoop,” 
so many as between two and three 
hundred thousand of their fellow-subjects. 
They stated many grounds of objection to 
such a measure. He regretted exceed- 
ingly that it should have been thought 
necessary to accompany the bill of relief 
with another bill, to which he had upon 
principle “many serious objections. He 
should proceed to the disfranchisement 
bill, with a disposition to be relieved, if 
possible, from the objections which he felt 
to it: but he could not conceal, either 
from himself, or from others, that to its 
principle there were considerable objec- 
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tions, and that, as a precedent, it violated 
all the principles on which the security of 
private property rested. He waited 
to be convinced of. its necessity; feel- 
ing that the abuses of the system of 
the forty-shilling freeholders required cor- 
rection, but not seeing that it was ne- 
cessary to connect the reform of those 
abuses with the Roman Catholic Relief 
bill, and not being satisfied that the 
abuses of the system could not be removed, 
except by the general destruction of the 
franchise. 


—— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 2. 


Roman Catuotic Craims—Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The interest 
excited by the expected discussion on the 
Roman Catholic Relief bill collected a 
great crowd round the doors of their lord- 
ships’ House at an early hour. Although 
there was a great number of constables, 
they could with difficulty keep order. The 
House was much crowded when the re- 
porters were admitted; the space below 
the Throne was completely filled, as well 
as the space allotted to the public. Several 
ladies were prcsent, 

The Marquis of Downshire said, he had 
a petition to present from the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop and clergy of the diocese of 
Dromore, in favour of the Catholic claims. 
He had no difficulty in presenting it, 
knowing, as he did, the respectability of 
the reverend personage whose name was 
at the head of the signatures. He could, 
from his own knowledge, state that Dr. 
Kelly was a man of great respectability 
and of unblemished character. There 
were, however, clauses in the Catholic Re- 
lief bill to which the doctor objected. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that he had a 
petition to present from a body of Protest- 
ant Dissenters residing in London and 
Westminster against any further conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics. He had a 
similar petition to present from the under- 
graduates and students of the University 
of Glasgow. In presenting it he would 
observe, that he was no friend to petitions 
got up among under-graduates of any uni- 
versity ; but as these petitioners were sub- 
jects of his majesty, and had requested 
him to present their petition, he held it 
his duty to comply with their request. 
There was also a petition from Kingston- 
upon-Hull, which deserved peculiar atten- 
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tion, as it was signed by seven thousand 
one hundred and fifty persons. On the 
noble earl’s presenting a° similar petition 
from the undersigned clergy of Liver- 
pool, 

Lord Skelmersdale said, that as he was 
connected with the neighbourhood from 
which that petition came, he would make 
a few observations upon it. This petition 
was, in its prayer and tendency, quite op- 
posite to one which had been presented 
on a former evening by the right reverend 
prelate. From communications which he 
had received, he was afraid that the re- 
presentation which had gone abroad re- 
specting the words used by the right 
reverend prelate had created a consider- 
able mistake, as to the views which he 
actually entertained. The right reverend 
prelate appeared to have stated, that if 
any person supposed that the clergy were 
inaccessible to reason, and’ untutored by 
experience on this question, that person 
was mistaken, as he had a petition.to pro- 
duce from the clergy of Liverpool, in 
favour of emancipation, which proved the 
reverse. Now, the inference from such 
an assertion appeared to be, that those 
clergymen who were opposed to conces- 
sion were inaccessible to reason, and un- 
tutored by experience ; and the conse- 
quence was, that such part of the clergy 
of Liverpool as had not signed the former 
petition, were indignant that such an im- 
putation against them should come from 
their diocesan. He had great satisfaction 
in learning, that these. clergymen « had 
taken offence at what the right rev. pre- 
late did not say. In the observations 
which the right rev. prelate had made, he 
was speaking, not with reference to the 
clergy of his diocese, but with reference to 
some observations which had been made 
on the subject by a noble lord. 

Lord Farnham said, he had a petition to 
present to their lordships against the Irish 
Freeholders’ Qualification bill, from. a 
Mr. Thomas Flannigan. Their Jordships 
would recollect, that during the last ses- 
sion they had spent a number of days in 
investigating the alleged corruption of. a 
single borough, and that after their inves- 
tigation they had refused their assent to a 
bill of disfranchisement. But now: they 
were about to pass a bill, which would 
disfranchise from two hundred thousand 
to three hundred thousand freeholders, 
without inquiry, and without asking a 
question of a single witness. 

C 
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{Here there was a loud cry for the 
‘order of the day,” which was met by 
similar cries of “‘ go on, go on: more pe- 
titions.”] 

Lord Kenyon rose to order. Noble 
lords, he said, had raised a great clamour 
in calling upon them, when a bill of 
greater consequence was before them than 


any which had been introduced into par- 


liament since the year 1689, to proceed to 
the order of the day without hearing the 
petitions against it from hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people, Much as he felt 
ashamed of the House, on account of the 
resolution to which their lordships had 
come the other night at the instance of 
the noble duke, who wished them to pro- 
ceed forthwith with this bill, he should feel 
still more ashamed, if their lordships, on 
account of the intense interest which it ex- 
cited throughout the country, and of the 
hundreds of petitions which now called 
upon them not to subvert the Protestant 
religion, for the preservation of which his 
majesty’s family was placed on that 
throne, and from the continued support 
of which his majesty derives his only right 
to sit upon that throne [cries of “ hear,” 
amid louder cries of “ order,” which caused 
the noble baron to pause, and leave the 
sentence incomplete. He then proceeded.] 
He trusted that noble lords would give 
him credit for the best intentions, and that 
if he was not so correct in his expressions 
as many of their lordships, who were 
more in the habit of addressing the House, 
they would make every allowance for his 
inexperience. It was consistent with or- 
dinary courtesy, for noble lords to con- 
ceive that his meaning was right, when 
two different interpretations could be put 
upon his words. At this time, when 
greater interest was felt by the people 
upon this question, than had ever been 
felt on any other question within his re- 
membrance, their lordships were called 
upon to proceed to the order of the day, 
without deigning to pay the slightest at- 
tention to the petitions of hundreds of 
thousands of their supplicating country- 
men. He hoped that their lordships would 
not be led away by the dictation of some, 
or by the clamour of others. The petitions 
of the people were entitled to attention, 
and there was no time during which they 


could be so fitly considered as the time | 


when their lordships were going to pass 
the bill against which these petitions were 
directed. If they turned a deaf ear to 
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these petitions, it would be most indecent 
conduct; and-if any — could add to 
the discontent which was felt by the peo- 
ple at the intention of government to 
make these changes in the constitution, 
after every thing had been done to lull the 
nation into security, and to induce it to 
suppose that no such innovations were in- 
tended, it would be the refusal of their 
lordships to attend to their petitions. That 
was the only aggravation which could be 
added to the grievances of the people: but 
that aggravation he trusted they would 
not receive [hear, hear], 

There was then a cry of “Go on with 
petitions.” 

Earl Beauchamp said, that on Thursday 
he had presented a petition from the 
parish of St. John, Worcester, against an 
further concession to the Catholics. 
noble lord had then thought proper to 
comment, in terms of great severity, on 
the manner. in which that petition had 
been procured, and on the conduct of a 
reverend gentleman, whom he accused as 
the principal agent in procuring it. He 
had received a letter from the individual 
whose conduct had been impugned, deny- 
ing the imputations which had been cast 
upon him. The individual had requested 
him to read his letter to their lordships. 

The Duke of Wellington rose to order. 

Earl Beauchamp hoped the noble duke 
would not object to his reading the let- 
ter. 

The Duke of Wellington.—Personally, 
I have no ‘objection to hear the letter read ; 
but the forms of the House, as there is no 
motion before it, render it highly irregu- 
lar. 

Lord Rolle.—Then I beg to move an 
adjournment. 

The Duke of Wellington.—If the noble 
earl is going to present a petition, or if he 
is going to make a motion upon a peti- 
tion, the House will listen to him with 
pleasure; but if the noble earl is only 
going to read a letter, then I must say that 
it will -be much more regular to proceed 
at once with other petitions. 


Earl Beauchamp. —-There is now a mo- 


tion to adjourn, and so I have a right to 
goon. The rey. gentleman, whose letter 
I am going to read, writes as follows 
[cries of No, no”) :—* I am sorry to say, 
that I perceive by the newspapers that ob- 
servations were made on my conduct, in 
the House of Lords” — 

Lord Goderich.— The noble earl is now 
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clearly out of order. Though he may 
have a right to read a letter to us, he 
cannot, conformably with long-established 
practice, read to us a letter commenting 
on a speech which the writer says was de- 
livered in this House by one of your lord- 
ships. Every man has a right to justify 
his conduct; but no one ever took the 
method of justifying himself before your 
lordships which is now attempted to be 
taken by this rev. gentleman. 

Earl Grey said, he apprehended that 
nothing could be more irregular or more 
irreconcileable with the ordinary course 
of their lordships’ proceedings, than the 
line of conduct which had just been 
adopted by the noble earl. An order had 
been recently made, to prevent the tu- 
maltuous assemblages, which sometimes 
took place round the table, when noble 
lords had petitions to present; anda regu- 
lation, which was new, at least here, had 
been framed for the greater order of their 


‘proceedings, by which it was directed, 


that every peer who had a petition to pre- 
sent should, for the convenience of the 
House, put his name down upon a paper, 
and be called upon by the clerk in his 
turn, That regulation was not intended 
to give any person who had put his name 
down upon the list an opportunity for 
making a motion upon any other subject; 
least of all, for producing a letter, com- 
menting on what the writer had read as 
passing among their lordships, to the 
interruption of those proceedings of which 
the greater regularity was intended to be 
established. He hoped the noble earl 
would not persevere in attempting to make 
an explanation, which he could easily find 
an opportunity of making upon another 
night. The noble earl, conformably to 
the order of the House, had no right to 
insert his name on the petition list, as he 
had no petition to present. It was for 
the convenience of the House to see that 
regularity was preserved; and it would 
be a palpable contravention of their recent 
order, if noble lords could insert their 
names on the petition list for objects so 
different from it, and for purposes incon- 
sistent, at any time, with the regularity 
of their proceedings. He therefore hoped 
that the noble earl would reserve his ex- 
planation for another time, when he would 
be equally in a condition to give it, and 
that he would not prevent the House from 
proceeding instantly to discuss the im- 
portant bill which was then before it,— 
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As he was upon his legs, he would short! 

advert to some of the observations whic 

had fallen from the noble baron on the 
cross-bench. He could assure the noble 
baron, that he was not one of those who 
would concur in any indecent exclusion 
of the petitions of the people. So far 
from seeking to exclude them from the 
notice of their lordships, he would afford 
every facility to the presentation of them ; 
but if he saw reason to believe, that at- 
tempts were making, by means of peti- 
tions, to delay the ulterior proceedings of 
the House upon this bill—if he saw reason 
to believe, that petitions were accumulated 
upon petitions for this occasion, when an 
equally convenient period for presenting 
them occurred last night, without an 

advantage being taken of it—if he saw 
reason to believe, that petitions were now 
offered to the House for the purpose of 
creating delay, and for no other purpose, 
he would put himself forward at once, 
and, regardless of the taunts to which he 
might be exposed, as acting with indecent 
haste, and undeterred by the calumnies 
which would, of course, await him, he 
would deprecate the use of arts which 
were resorted to, not so much with an 
intention to forward the petitions of the 
people, as with an intention to embarrass 
the progress of government. The House 
yesterday was almost totally unoccupied 
by business. He had come down to it 
with two important petitions, in order 
that he might not impede the progress of 
business bypresenting them to-day. Hardly 
any peers were then present; and if any 
of them should now complain, that the 
petitions of the people were not heard, it 
wasentirely owing to their own negligence ; 
and that, if the House intended to con- 
sult its own character and dignity, it 
would call for the order of the day.—The 
noble baron on the cross-bench had also 
told their lordships, that he was ashamed 
of the proceedings of the House on the 
evening before last; and that he should 
be still more ashamed, if the House did 
not wait to receive the petitions of the 
people. He certainly was not one of those 
who felt much affected with the shame 
which the noble baron seemed to think 
was the natural consequence of their for- 
mer proceedings ; for, to speak the truth, 
he cordially concurred in them. He cor- 
dially concurred in that indecent haste 
which the noble baron had censured 
so severely. He said that no indecent 
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-haste had been exhibited either by the 
House or by any member of the House. 
It was impossible to suppose, that their 
lordships were not, one and all, prepared 
for the discussion of to-night, on the 
principle of relieving their Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects from their civil disa- 
bilities. A question which had now been 
debated almost annually for the last thirty 
years, which had been in various shapes 
so long before the House, which for the 
last two months had given rise to inci- 
‘dental debates every day, could not be 
considered as a novel question, and there- 
fore they could not justly be accused of 
seeking to take the House by surprise. 
-He well knew that there were some, not, 
he trusted, now in the House, who were 
anxious that that decision should not now 
take place. The delay called for could 
‘not be wanted for deliberation ; could not 
be wanted for any purpose of fair dis- 
cussion: no, it was wanted for the 
purpose of inflaming the public mind, 
by the dissemination of the most false 
and infamous placards; it was wanted 
to produce irritation, consternation, and 
dismay, which he trusted that no noble 
lord had ever encouraged any man to 
produce. He felt himself called upon to 
denounce such attempts in the strongest 
language. He trusted that they would 
fail in producing any effect; but if they 
did produce any effect, it must be in dis- 
turbing the public tranquillity, and in 
exciting the people to those disgraceful 
scenes-—thank. God, they had too firm a 
government.to fear a recurrence of them 
-—which the metropolis witnessed amidst 
the flames and riots which signalized the 
year 1780. He could not help saying thus 
much ; and if noble lords who had _peti- 
tions to present had neglected to present 
them when the time of the House was 
unoccupied, he hoped they would withhold 
them to some more convenient opportu- 
nity, which would arise for their considera- 
tion before the passing of the bill. He 
also hoped that they would not be deter- 
red by artifices of this nature from pro- 
ceeding to the discussion which was fixed 
for that evening, and which was most 
anxiously expected by the public. 

The Earl of Zidon said, that the noble 
earl knew him well enough to be aware, 
that he was not likely to disgrace himself 
by endeavouring to produce any unneces- 
sary delay in the discussion of an import- 
ant measure like the present. The fact 
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was, that the last time he was in the 
House, he had brought down the very 
petitions which he had just presented, 
but he did not present them. because 
there were only four peers in the House. 
He never would act such a part to those 
who intrusted him with their petitions, as 
to present them when there were only 
four peers present, and when he could not 
make even those four peers listen to what 
he might say. He certainly had delayed 
the presentation of them till to-night ; but 
if he had wished to create delay, he 
should have brought down three times the 
number of petitions ; and he could assure 
the House, that he now had that number 
safe at home. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he was 
most anxious to learn whether the ob- 
servation of the noble earl (Grey) upon 
the motives which had led to the different 
proposals for delay, were intended to ap- 
ply to the motion which he had made 
the other night for the postponement of 
the second reading of the Catholic Relief 
Bill. 

Earl Grey—No, no. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that 
that declaration relieved his mind from 
considerable anxiety; for it appeared to 
him, that the noble earl had accused him 
of seeking delay, for other objects than 
those which he had professed. Now, 
he had the deepest respect for the peti- 
tions of the people, but he would not, for 
the sake of procuring them, condescend 
to appeal to their passions. He had made 
his motion for the further postponement 
of the second reading of the bill, from a 
regard to the dignity and character of 
their lordships’ proceedings. Did not 
their lordships see the inconvenience to 
which they had exposed themselves by 
their extraordinary precipitancy? Only 
one day had elapsed since the first read- 
ing of that bill ; and what was that day ? 
One of those days on which, by courtesy 
and the wholesome practice of parliament 
ministers were allowed to be absent from 
their places in both Houses. 

Earl Grey said:—I can assure the 
noble earl, with the utmost truth and sin- 
cerity, that no man is less disposed than 
I am to cast aspersions on the purity of 
his motives. I have had too long a know- 
ledge of his character, too long an ex- 
perience of his conduct, to doubt the 
truth of his assertion, that he is actuated 
by nothing but a sense of duty and a re- 
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gard’ to the dignity of our proceedings. 
I therefore disclaim any design to throw 
the slightest imputation on the conduct 
ofthe noble earl. I declared myself to 
be against delay, because I knew that it 
would be used, not by the noble earl, or 
by any of your lordships, but by persons 
out: of doors, to inflame and irritate the 
public mind. I said so distinctly [cries 
of.‘ No’]. I think I said so; but if any 
of: your lordships misunderstood me, I 
am glad. to have this opportunity to set 
myself right.. I hope that no peer will 
join. in any such attempts as I denounced ; 
but that such attempts have been made, 
and are still making, to excite the passions 
of the people to a degree which, if suc- 
cessful, will be most disastrous, I did 
maintain, and to whatever imputations it 
may expose me, I will still continue to 
maintain. At the same time I repeat, 
that I had not any intention to impute the 
slightest blame to the noble earl. 

. The motion of adjournment was with- 
drawn. 

The Bishop of St. David's presented 
several petitions from Wales against fur- 
ther. concession to the Catholics. The 
right reverend prelate said, he could not 
agree in the prayer of the petitions; for 
he thought the time was arrived when a 
subject which had been so long agitated 
should be set at rest. He would give his 
support to the measures before the House, 
because he thought the admission of 
Roman Catholics to civil privileges was 
not only not incompatible with the main- 
tenance of the constitution and the Pro- 
testant establishments of the country, but 
would tend to strengthen those establish- 
ments, by uniting all parties in attachment 
to the constitution and establishments of 
the country. 


Roman Caruotic Rewier Bitt.] On 
the motion of the duke of Wellington, the 
order of the day was read for the second 
reading of this bill, The order of the 
day being accordingly read, 

The Duke of Wellington rose and ad- 
dressed their lordships as follows :— 
It is now my duty to move your lordships 
to read this bill a second time, and to 
explain to your lordships the grounds on 
which I recommend this measure to your 
lordships’ attention. I may be under the 
necessity of requesting a larger portion of 
your time and attention, upon this oc- 
casion, than I havehitherto been in the habit 
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of doing; butI assure you, my lords, that it 
is not my intention to take up one instant 
of your time with respect to myself, or my 
own conduct in this transaction, any fur- 
ther than to express my regret, that I 
should differ in opinion on this subject 
from so many of those for whom I enter- 
tain the highest respect and regard. I 
must, however, state, that I consider. the 
part which I have taken upon this subject 
as the performance of a public duty, abso- 
lutely incumbent upon me; and I will 
say, that no private regard, no respect for 
the opinion of any noble lord, could in- 
duce me to depart from the course which 
I have considered it my duty to adopt. I 
must likewise say this—that, comparing 
my own opinions with that of. others, upon 
this subject, I have, during the period 1 
have been in office, had opportunities of 
forming a judgment upon this subject, 
which others have not possessed; and 
they will admit, that I should not have 
given the opinion I have given, if I was 
not intimately and firmly persuaded that 
that opinion was a just one. 

My lords, the point which I shall first 
bring under your lordships’ consideration 
is the state of Ireland. I know that, by 
some, it has been considered that the state 
of Ireland has nothing to do with this 
question—that it is a subject which ought 
to be left entirely out of our consideration. 
My lords, they tell us, that Ireland has 
been disturbed for the last thirty years— 
that it is a disturbance we have been ac- 
customed to—and that therefore it does 
not at all alter the circumstances of the 
case, as they have hitherto appeared to 
this House. My lords, it is perfectly true 
that Ireland has been disturbed during 
the long period I have stated; but within 
the last year or two political circumstances 
have, in no small degree, occasioned that 
agitation. Besides that, my lords, I must 
say,—although I have no. positive legal 
proof of the fact,—I have every reason to 
believe, that there has been a considerable 
organization of the people, for the pur- 
poses of mischief. My lords, this organi- 
zation is, it appears to me, to be proved, 
not only by the declarations of those who 
formed and who arranged it, but likewise 
by the effects which it has produced in 
the election of churchwardens throughout 
the country—in the circumstances attend- 
ing the election for the county of. Clare— 
in the circumstances that preceded and 
followed that election—in the proceedings 
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of the gentleman who went at the head of 
a body of men to the north of Ireland— 
in the simultaneous proceedings of various 
bodies of men in the south of Ireland, in 
Templemore, Killenaule, Cahir, Clonmel, 
and other placesin the proceedings of 
another gentleman in the king’s county; 
and in the recal of the former gentleman 
from the north of Ireland by the Roman 
Catholic Association. In all these cir- 
cumstances it is quite obvious to me, 
that there was an organization and direc- 
tion of the people, proceeding from some 
superior authority; and this organization 
has certainly produced a state of society 
in Ireland which we have not heretofore 
witnessed, and an aggravation of all the 
evils which had before afflicted that un- 
fortunate country. 

My lords, late in the year a consider- 
‘able town was attacked in the middle of 
the night by a body of people who came 
from the neighbouring mountains—the 
town of Augher, They attacked it with 
arms, and were driven from it with arms 
by the inhabitants of the town. This is 
a state of things which I feel your lord- 
ships will admit ought not to exist in a 
civilized country. Later in the year still, 
a similar event oceurred in Charleville ; 
and, in the course of last autumn, the 
Roman Catholic Association deliberated 
upon the propriety of adopting, and the 
means of adopting, the measure of ceas- 
ing all dealings between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. Is it possible to believe 
that supposing these dealings had ceased 
supposing this measure had been carried 
into execution—as I firmly believe it was 
in the power of those who deliberated upon 
it to earry it into execution—is it possible 
to believe, that those who could thus cease 
these dealings would not likewise have 
ceased to carry into execution the con- 
tracts into which they had entered? Will 
any man say, that people in this situation 
are not verging towards that state, in which 
it would be impossible to expect from them 
that they would be able to perform the 
duties of jurymen, or to administer justice 
between man and man, for the protection 
of the lives and properties of his majesty’s 
subjects? My lords, this is the state of 
society to which I have wished to draw 
your attention, and for which it is neces- 
sary that parliament should provide a 
F . 

Before I proceed to consider what those 
remedies should be, I wish just to show 
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your lordships what is the effect of this 
state of society upon the king’s preroga- 
tive. My lords, his majesty could not 
create a peer; and the reason he could 
not create a peer was this—his majesty’s 
servants could not venture to recommend 
to him to incur the risks of an election in 
another part of the country, and the risks 
which might have attended any accident 
at that election, which might have oc- 
casioned the shedding of blood. Sucha 
disaster must have been productive of an 
immediate civil war in the country; but 
not only was that the case, my lords, but 
I confess that I had the strongest objec- 
tion to give another triumph to the Roman 
Catholic Association. Then we are asked 
“why do you not carry the law into 
execution?” Why, my lords, in all that I 
have stated hitherto there was no resist- 
ance to the law. The magistrates were 
terrified, and did nothing ; the troops did 
not happen immediately to be upon the 
spot, and there was no resistance. There 
were no troops, except in the case of the 
procession that went to the north of Ire- 
land. I believe there was no instance of 
any opposition to the king’s troops, and 
there was no instance in which the law 
could be carried into execution. When 
we hear noble lords reproaching the govern- 
ment for not carrying into execution the 
law in Ireland, as it was carried into 
execution in England, the observation 
shows that they do not undetstand the 
state of things m Ireland. The truth of 
the matter is, that in England, when the 
law was carried into execution, in the year 
1819, a large body of persons assembled 
for an illegal purpose; they resisted the 
order of the magistrates to disperse, and 
having resisted that order, the magistrates 
ordered the troops to disperse them; but 
in thisfcase there were no circumstances of 
the same kind: no order was given to dis- 
perse; no order could be given to dis- 
perse—because no magistrates were pre- 
sent; and, if they had been presetit, there 
were no troops to disperse them, The 
truth fis, the state of society was such as 
rendered these events possible every hour; 
and it was impossible that the magistrates 
could be at every spot, and at all times, to 
put an end to these outrages, which really 
are a disgrace to the country in which they 
exist. But, my lords, neither the law nor 
the means in the possession of govermment 
enable government to put an end to these 


things, It was necessary, therefore, to 
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come to iament. Now, let us see what 
chance there was of providing a remedy 
for this state of things by coming to parlia- 
ment. My lords, we all recollect perfectly 
well, that the opinion of the majority in 
another place is, that the remedy for this 
state of things in Ireland is a repeal of the 
disabilities affecting his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. We might, to be sure, 
have come and asked parliament to enable 
us to put down the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation; but what chance had we of pre- 
vailing upon parliament to pass such a bill 
as that, without being prepared to come 
forward and state that we were ready to 
consider the whole condition of Ireland, 
with a view to apply a remedy to that 
which parliament had stated to be the 
cause of the disease. Suppose that parlia- 
ment had given us the bill to put down the 
Roman Catholic Association, would such 
a law as that which has passed this year 
be a remedy for the state of things which I 
have already described to your lordships as 
existing in Ireland? Would it, 1 ask, do 
any one thing towards putting an end to 
the organization which I have stated to 
your lordships to exist? Would it do any 
thing towards putting down the mischiefs 
which are the consequences of that organi- 
zation? Would it do any thing towards 
giving you the means of getting a better 
state of things in Ireland, without some 
further measure to be adopted? But, 
my lords, it is said, “if that will not 
do, let us proceed to blows.” What, I 
suppose, is meant by “‘ proceeding to blows” 
is coming to civil war. Now, I believe 
that every government must be prepared to 
carry into execution the laws of the coun- 
try by the force placed at its disposition— 
by the military force, in case that should 
be necessary; and above all things, to 
oppose resistance to the law, in case the 
disaffected or the ill-disposed are inclined 
to resist the authority or sentence of the 
law; but as I have already stated to your 
lordships, there was no resistance of the 
law ;—nay, more, I will go further, and say, 
I am positively certain, that this state of 
things existing in Ireland for the last year 
and a half, bordering — civil war—being 
attended by nearly all the evils of civil 
war—might have continued a considerable 
time longer, to the great injury and dis- 
grace of the country, and those who man- 
aged the state, if they would have taken 
eate to prevent that resistance which might 
have ended in that state of things being 
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put down. They know as well as I do 
they are not strong enough to wrestle with 
the king’s government, backed by the law ; 
they know perfectly well they would have 
been the first victims of that resistance ; 
but knowing this, and knowing, as J do, 
that they are sensible, able men, and = 
fectly aware of the materials upon which 
they have to work, I have not the smallest 
doubt that the state of things which I have 
stated to your lordships would have con- 
tinued for years, and that you would never 
have had an opportunity of putting it 
down in the manner some noble lords 
imagine. But, my lords, even if I had 
been certain of possessing such means of 
putting it down, I should certainly have 
considered it my duty to avoid resorting 
to those means. I am one of those who 
have probably passed a longer period of 
my life engaged in war than most men, 
and principally, I may say, in civil war; 
and I must say this—that if I could avoid, 
by any sacrifice whatever, even one month 
of civil war in the country to which I am 
attached, I would sacrifice my life in order 
to do it [cheers]. I say that there is 
nothing which destroys property and pros- 
perity, and demoralizes character, to the 
degree that civil war does: by it the hand 
of man is raised against his neighbour, 
against his brother, and against his father; 
the servant betrays his master, and the 
whole scene ends in confusion and devast- 
ation. Yet,my lords, this is the resource 
to which we must have looked—these are 
the means to which we must have applied, 
in order to have put an end to this state of 
things, if we had not made the option of 
bringing forward the measures, for which I 
hold myself responsible. 

But let us look a little further, my lords. 
If civil war is so bad, when it is occasioned 
by resistance to the government—if it is 
so bad in the case I have stated, and so 
much to be avoided—how much more is 
it to be avoided when we have to arm the 
people, in order that we may conquer one 
part of them by exciting the other part 
against them? My lords, I am sure 
there is not a man who hears me, whose 
blood would not shudder at such a pro- 
position, if it were made to him ; and 
that is the resource to which we should be 
pushed at last, by continuing the course 
we have been adopting for the last few 
years. However, I entreat your lordships 
not only to look at it in this view, but 
likewise to revert @ little to what passed 
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on a former similar occasion. My lords 
I am old enough to remember the rebellion 
in 1798. I was not employed in Ireland 
at the time, I was employed in another 
part of the dominions ; but, my lords, if I 
am not mistaken, the parliament of Ire- 
land at that time went up to the lord 
lieutenant with a unanimous address, (1 
believe they walked up in.a body) be- 
seeching his excellency to take every 
means to put down that unnatural rebel- 
lion, and promising their full support in 
order to carry-that measure into execution. 
The lord lieutenant: did take those mea- 
sures, and did succeed.in putting down 
that rebellion. Well, my lords, what hap- 
pened in the very next session? The go- 
vernment proposed to put an end to the 
Irish parliament, and to form a legisiitive 
union between the two kingdoms, for the 
principal purpose of proposing this very 
measure [cheers]; and in point of fact, 
the very first measure that was proposed 
after this legislative union—after those 
successful endeavours to put down this 
rebellion — was the very measure with 
which I am now about to trouble ,your 
lordships. _Why, then, I ask, is it possible 
noble lords can believe that, supposing 
there was sucha contest as that which 
I have anticipated—is it possible noble 
lords can believe that such a contest could 
be .carried on, much less brought to a 
conclusion, without the measure which I 
now propose being insisted on by one at 
least, if not both Houses of parliament ? 
Iam certain, my lords, when your lord- 
ships look at the division of opinion which 
prevails in both Houses of parliament 
upon this question,—when you look at the 
division of opinion which prevails in every 
family in this country and in Ireland, from 
the most eminent in station down to the 
lowest,—when you look at the division of 
opinion which prevails amongst even: the 
Protestants of Ireland—when your lord- 
ships look at these circumstances, I am 
sure you will perceive the vast difference 
there would be between a contest carried 
on now, and that which was carried on at 
a former period. 

My lords, I beg your lordships to re- 
collect that, upon a recent occasion, there 
was a Protestant Declaration of the senti- 
ments of Ireland. As I said before, the 
parliament of Ireland, in the year 1798, 
with the exception of one or two persons, 
were unanimous; and, on a recent occa- 
sion, theie were seven marquises, twenty- 
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seven earls, a vast number of peers of 
other ranks,. and not less than two thou- 
sand Protestant gentlemen of property. in 
the country, who signed the Declaration, 
stating the absolute necessity of making 
these concessions. Under these circum- 
stances it is, that this contest would have 
been carried on—circumstances totally 
different from those which existed at the 
period I before alluded to. But, is it pos- 
sible to believe that parliament. would 
allow such acontest to go on? -Is it pos- 
sible to believe that. parliament, having 
this state of things before them—that this 
House, seeing what the opinion of the 
other House of parliament is—seeing what 
the opinion of the large number of Pro- 
testants in Ireland is—seeing what the 
opinion of nearly every statesman, for the 
last forty years, has been on this question 
—would continue to oppose itself to mea- 
sures brought forward for its settlement ? 
It appears to me absolutely impossible 
that we could have gone on longer, with- 
out increasing difficulties being brought 
on the country. 

- But it is very desirable that your lord- 
ships should look a little to what. benefit 
is to be derived, to any one class in the 
state, by continuing the disabilities, and 
only taking those coercive measures which 
will have all the evils which I have stated. 
We are told, that the benefit will be to 
preserve the principles of the constitution 
of 1688—that the measures of 1688 per- 
manently excluded Roman Catholics from 
parliament — and that they being so 
permanently excluded from parliament, 
it is necessary to have recourse to 
all those evils, in order to keep up 
that permanent exclusion. Now, I 
wish very much that noble lords would 
take upon themselves the trouble I have 
taken to see how the matter stands as to 
the permanent exclusion of Roman Ca- 
tholics from parliament. My lords, in 
the Bill of Rights, there are some things 
permanently enacted, which I sincerely 
hope will be permanent ;—those are, the 
liberties of the people; the security for 
the Protestantism of the person on the 
throne of these kingdoms, and that he 
shall not be. married toa papist. Then 
there is an Oath of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy to. be taken by all those of whom 
that Oath of Allegiance is required, which 
is also permanent ; but there is no Decla- 
ration against Transubstantiation.. There 
is also an Oath of Allegiance, different 
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from, that which is required to be taken 
by a member of parliament.. I beg your 
lordships will observe that, although this 


Oath of Allegiance was declared to be | 


permanent, it was altered in the reign of 
William and Mary. This shows what that 
permanent act was. Then, with respect 
to the oaths to be taken by members of 
parliament, I beg your lordships to. ob- 
serve, that these oaths, the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation, and the sacri- 
fice of the mass, are not in the act of Wil- 
liam 3rd but in the act of 30th Charles 
2nd. During the reign of Charles 2nd, 
there were certain oaths imposed, first on 
Dissenters from the Church of England, 
by.the 13th and 14th Charles 2nd, and to 
exclude Roman Catholics, by the 25th, 
and 30th Charles 2nd. At the period of 
the Revolution, when king William came, 
he thought proper to extend the basis of 
his government, and he repealed the oaths 
affecting the Dissenters from the Church 
of Taahad, imposed by the 13th and 
14th Charles 2nd, and likewise that 
affirmative part of the Oath of Supremacy, 
which Dissenters from the Church of 
England could not take. This is the his- 
tory of the alteration of these oaths by 
William 3rd, from the time of Charles 
2nd. But, my lords, the remainder of 
the oath could be taken by Dissenters, 
but could not be taken by Roman Catho- 
lics.. The danger, with respect to Roman 
Catholics, had originated in the time of 
Charles 2nd, and these oaths still existed 
in the time of William 3rd ; but the oath 
was altered, because one of the great 
principles of the Revolution was, to limit 
the exclusion from the benefits of the 
constitution as far as it was possible. 
Therefore we have the great principle of 
the Revolution, as well as the principle I 
before stated, which consisted of the Bill 
of Rights and liberties of the subject. 
Now, the noble lords state, that what they 
call the principles of 1688—that is to say, 
these oaths excluding Roman Catholics— 
are equally permanent with the Bill of 
Rights, by which the Protestantism of the 
Crown is secured. If noble lords will do 
me the favour to look at the words of the 
act—I have it ready—they will find that 
the difference between the two things is 
just the difference between that which is 
permanent and that which is not. The 
bill of Rights declares that the Pro- 
testantism of the Crown shall last for 
ever-—that the liberties of the people shall 
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be secured for ever ;' but it is remarkable, 
that as to these oaths which were enacted 
on the same occasion, not one word is 
said about their lasting for ever, or as to 
how long they should last. 

Well, then, my lords, what follows ? 
The next act we have is the Act of Union 
with Scotland ; and what does that act 
say ?7—Why, that the oaths to be taken 
by the members of parliament are to be 
laid down by the Ist of William and Mary 
until parliament shall otherwise direct. 
This is what is called a “ permanent act 
of parliament—a permanent provision, for 
all future periods, to exclude Catholics 
from seats in parliament!” My lords, I 
beg to observe, that if the act which ex- 
cludes Roman Catholics from seats in 
parliament is permanent, there is another 
clause (I believe the 10th of chap. 8, Ist of 
William and Mary) which requires officers 
of the army and navy to take these very 
oaths, previous to their acceptance of their 
commissions. Now, if the act made in 
the first year of William and Mary, which 
excludes Roman Catholics from parlia- 
ment, is permanent, I should like to ask 
noble lords why the clause in that act is 
not equally permanent? I should like to 
ask the noble and learned lord on the 
cross-bench to answer that question. If 
the oaths were permanent in the’one case 
they were equally so in the other; and 
yet the noble and learned lord consented 
to the bill of 1817, which repealed oaths 
required to be taken by officers of the 
army and navy. I suppose the noble and 
learned lord will answer my question by 
saying, that one act was permanent and 
ought to be permanently maintained, but 
that the other act was not permanent, and 
the parliament did right in repealing it in 
1817. But the truth of the matter is, 
that neither act was intended to be per- 
manent. The parliament of queen Ann 
recognized, by the Act of Union, that the 
first act, relating to seats in parliament, 
was not permanent; and the noble and 
learned lord did quite right, when he con- 
sented to the act of 1817, which put an 
end to the 10th clause of the Ist of Will. 
3rd, chap. 8. Then, if this principle of 
exclusion—if this principle of the consti- 
tution of 1688, as it is called—be not 
permanent, if it be recognised to be not 
permanent, not only by the Act of Union 
with Scotland (in which it is said, that the 
exclusive oath shall continue until parlia- 
ment otherwise provide), but also by the 
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later act of Union with Ireland,- I would 
ask your lordships, whether you are not 
at liberty now to consider the expediency 
of doing away with it altogether, in order 
to relieve the country from the incon- 
vertiences to which I have already ad- 
verted? I would ask your lordships, 
whether you are not called upon to review 
the state of the representation of Ireland 
whether you are not called upon to see, 
whether, even supposing that that principle 
were @ permanent one, it be fit that par- 
liament should temain as it has remained 
for some time, groaning under a popish 
influence exercised by the priests over the 
dlections in Ireland. I would ask your 
lordships, I repeat, whether it be not right 
to make an arrangement, which has for its 
object, not only the settlement of this 
uéstion, but at the same time to relieve 
country from the inconveniences which 

I have mentioned. 1 have already stated 
the manner in which the organization I 
have already alluded to works upon all 
the great interests of the country; but I 
wish your lordships particularly to attend 
to the manner in which it works upon the 
church itself. That part of the Church of 
England which exists in Ireland is in a 
very peculiar situation : it is the church of 
the minority of the people. At the same 
time, I believe, that a more exemplary, a 
more pious, and a more learned body of 
men, than the members of that church do 
not exist. The clergy of that church cer- 
tainly enjoy and deserve the affections of 
those whom they were sent to instruct, 
to the same degree as their brethren in 
England enjoy the affections of the people 
of this country ; and I have no doubt that 
they would, if necessary, shed the last 
drop of their blood in defence of the doc- 
trines and discipline of their church. But 
violence, I apprehend, is likely to affect 
the interests of that church ; and I would 
put it to the House, whether that church 
can be better protected from violence by 
a government united in itself, united with 
patliament, and united in sentiment with 
the great body of the people—or by a 
yea disunited in opinion, disunited 
patliament, and by the two Houses 

of parliament disunited. I am certain 
that no man can look at the situation of 
Ireland, without seeing that the interest 
of the church, as well as the interest of 
class of persons under government, 

is involved in such a settlement of this 
question es will bring with it strength to 
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the government, and strength to every de. 
partment of the state. 

Having now, my lords, gone through 
the general principles which have induced 
me to consider it desirable to bring for- 
ward this measure, I will trouble your 
lordships for a short time longer, whilst T 
explain generally the provisions of the 
bill before the House. 

My lords; the bill is in itself very 
simple. It concedes to the Roman Ca- 
tholics the power of holding every office 
in the state, excepting a few connected 
with the administration of the affairs of 
the church; and it also concedes to them 
the power of becoming members of parlia- 
ment. I believe it goes further, with 
respect to the concession of offices, than 
any former measure which has been -in-~ 
troduced into the other House of parlia- 
ment. I confess that the reasons which 
have induced me to consider it my duty 
to make such large concessions now, arose 
out of the effects which I saw followin 
the acts passed in the years 1782 an 
1793. I have seen that any restriction 
upon concession has only had the effect 
of increasing the demands of the Roman 
Catholics, and at the same time of giving 
them fresh power to enforce those de- 
mands. I have therefore considered it 
my duty, in making this act of concession, 
to make it as large as any reasonable man 
could expect it to be; seeing clearly, that 
any thing which remained behind would 
only give ground for fresh demands, and 
being convinced, that the settlement of 
this question would tend to the security of 
the state, and to the peace and prosperity 
of the country. 

I have already stated to your lordships 
my opinion respecting the expediency of 
granting seats in parliament to Roman 
Catholics ; and I do not conceive that the 
concession of seats in parliament can, in 
any manner, affect any question relative 
to the Church of England. In the first 
place, I beg your lordships to recollect 
that at the time those acts, to which I 
have before alluded—-the one passed im 
the 30th of Charles 2nd, and the other 
at the period of the Revolution—were 
enacted, it was not the church that was 
in danger—it was the state. It was the 
state that was in danger—and from what? 
It was not because the safety of the church 
was threatened. No! but it was because 
the sovereign on the throne was suspected 
of popery, and because the successor te 
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the throne was actually a papist. Those 
laws were adopted, because of the exist- 
ence of a danger which thteatened the 
state, and fiot of one which threatened 
the church. On the contrary, at that 
s Gatiger to the church was appre- 
énded, not from the Roman Catholics, 
but from the Dissenters ftom the Church 
of England. I would ask of your lord- 
ships, all of whom have read the history 
of those ties, whether any danger to the 
chutch was apprehended from the Roman 
Catholics? No! Danger to the church 
was apprehended from the Dissenters, who 
had become powerful by the privileges 
granted to them, under the act of parlia- 
ment passed at the period of the Revolu- 
tion. I think, therefore, that it is not 
necessary for me to enter into any justifi- 
cation of myself for having adopted this 
measure, on account of any datiger which 
might be apprehended from it to the 
éhurch. Roman Catholics will come into 
parliament by this bill, as they went into 
pafliament previotis to the act of the 30th 
of Charles 2nd. They sat in parliament 
up to that period, and were not obliged to 
take the Oath of Supremacy. By this bill 
they will be required to take the Oath of 
Allegiancé, in which a great part of the 
Oath of Supremacy is included ; namely, 
that part which refers to the jurisdiction 
of foreign enewpecyt and I must say, 
that if the church be in danger, it is better 
secured by this bill than by the 30th of 
Charles 2nd, which has continued in force 
up to the present moment; though the 
object for which that act was recognised 
at the period of the Revolution ; namely, 
to keep out the House of Stuart from the 
throne—-has long since ceased to exist, 
by the extinction of that family. It is 
the opinion of nearly every considerable 
man in the country, that the time is now 
atrived for repealing those laws. Circum- 
stances have been gradually moving to 
their repeal, ever since the extinction of 
the House of Stuart; and at last the 
period is come, when it is quite clear that 
that repeal cannot with safety be any 
longer delayed. But I know that there 
are many in your lordships’ House, and 
marty in the country, who think—and I 
admit that formerly I was of the same 
opinion — that the state ought to have 
some security for the church, against the 
oe rn of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
ides the oaths imposed by the act of 
pesliament I have already alluded to, . But 
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I confess that, on examining into the 
question, anid looking more minutely than 
I had before an mS peer of doing, at 
the various acts of parliament by which 
the Church of England was constituted, 
and which form the foundation on which 
it rests, I can think of no sort of arranges 
menit re pr of being carried into exect« 
tion in this country, which can add to the 
security of the established church. I beg 
your lordships to attend for a moment, 
whilst I explain the sitaation of the kings 
dom of Prussia, with respect to the Roimait 
Catholic religion. The king of Prussia 
exercises the power which he holds over 
the Roman Catholic church, in his va- 
rious dominions, under different concordats 
made with the pope: in Silesia, under a 
concordat made with the sovereigns of the 
House of Austria and the pope; in the 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine, 
under a concordat made with Buorta 

and the pope; and in the territories on the 
right bank of the Rhine, under a concordat 
made with the former sovereigns of those 
countries and the pope. Each of those 
concordats supposes that the pope pos 
sesses some power in the country, which 
he is enabled to concede to the sovereign 
with whom the concordat was nade, That 
is a point which I can never yield to any 
sovereign whatever. There is no sovereign, 
be he who he may, who has any power in 
this country to yield up to his majesty. 
We must keep our soveteign clear from 
such transactions. We can have no se< 
curity of that description—not even a veto, 
on the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
bishop—without detracting, in some des 
gtee, from the authority and dignity of 
the sovereign, and without admitting, that 
the pope has something to concede to his 
majesty. 

Now let your lordships suppose another 
security. Suppose it were arranged, that 
his majesty should have the nomination of 
If he nominated 
them, he must also give them a jurisdics 
tion,—he must give them a diocese. I 
should like to know in what part of Ireland 
or England the king could fix upon @ spot 
where he could, consistently with the dath 
he his taken, nominate a Catholic bishop 
or give him a diocese? The king is sworn 
to maintain the rights and privileges of 
the bishops, and of the clergy of this realm, 
and of the churches committed to theit 
charge. Now, consistently with that oath, 
how could the king appoint 4 bishop of 
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the Reman Catholic religion ; and would 
not the established church lose more than 
it gained, by the assumption of such a 
power on the part of his majesty ?—Then, 
there is another security, which some noble 
lords think it desirable to have; namely, 
the obtaining, by government, of copies of 
all correspondence between the Catholic 
clergy and the court of Rome; and the 
supervising of that correspondence, in 
order to prevent any danger resulting to 
the established church. Upon that point 
I must:say, that I feel the greatest objec- 
tion to involve the government. of this 
country in such matters. That corres- 
pondence, your lordships are told, turns 
upon spiritual affairs. But I will suppose 
that‘it turns upon questions of excommu- 
nication. Is it, then, to be suffered, that 
the pope and his majesty, or his majesty’s 
Secretary of State acting for him, should 
make law for this country ? for that would 
be the result of communications between 
the Catholic clergy of this realm and the 
pope being submitted to his majesty’s in- 
spection, or to the inspection of his ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State. Such a security 
amounts to a breach of the constitution ; 
and it is quite impossible that it could be 
made available. It would do more injury 
to the constitution and to the church, than 
any thing which can be done by the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves, being placed by 
this bill in the same situation as Dissenters. 
With respect to communications with the 
court of Rome, that has already been pro- 
vided against and prevented by laws still 
in existence. Your lordships are aware 
that those laws, like many others regarding 
the Roman Catholic religion, are not 
strictly enforced; but if they should be 
abused,—if the conduct of those persons 
whose actions those laws were intended to 
regulate should be such as to render neces- 
sary the interference of government, the 
very measure which is now before your 
lordships will enable government to inter- 
fere in: such a manner, as not only to 
answer the object of its interference, but 
also to give satisfaction to your lordships 
and to the country. 

Another part of the bill has for its ob- 
ject the putting an end to the order of the 
Jesuits, and other monastic orders in this 
country. If your lordships will look at 
the act passed in the year 1791, you will 
probably see that at that time it was 
possibleto make laws through which a 
¢goach-and-four might be driven [a laugh]. 
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My noble and learned friend will excuse 
me I hope, for saying, that notwithstand- 
ing all the pains which he took to draw 
up the act of 1791, yet the fact is,—of 
which there cannot be the smallest doubt, 
—that large monastic establishments have 
been regularly formed, not only in Ireland, 
but also in this country. The measure 
which I now propose for your lordships’ 
adoption will prevent the increase of such 
establishments, and, without oppression to 
any individuals, without injury to any body 
of men, will gradually put an end.to those 
which have already been formed. . There 
is no man more convinced than I am.of 
the absolute necessity of carrying into exe- 
cution that part of the present measure, 
which has for its object the extinction of 
monastic orders in this country. I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever, that if that part 
of the measure be not carried into execu- 
tion, your lordships will very soon see this 
country and Ireland inundated by Jesuits 
and regular monastic clergy, sent out from 
other parts of Europe, with means to esta- 
blish themselves within his majesty’s king- 
dom. 

When I recommend this measure to 
your lordships’ attention, you have un- 
doubtedly a right to ask, what are the 
reasons which I have for believing that it 
will effect the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. My lords, I believe it will answer 
its object, not only from the example of 
all Europe, but from what has occurred in 
a part of this kingdom on a former occa- 
sion. If I am not mistaken, at the time 
of the dispute between the episcopalians 
and the kirk of Scotland, the state of 
society in Scotland, was as bad. as the 
state of society in Ireland is at the present 
moment. Yourlordships know, that abroad, 
in consequence of the diffusion of civil 
privileges to all classes, the difference be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic is never 
heard. I am certain that I can prove to 
your lordships what I state, when I say, 
that the state of society in Scotland, pre- 
vious to the concession of civil. privileges 
to the episcopalians, was as bad as the 
present state of society in Ireland. I hope 
your lordships will give me leave to read.a 
petition which has been sent to me this 
day, and which was presented to parlia- 
ment at the period when those concessions 
were about to be made, and your lordships 
will perceive, that the petition is almost a 
model of many of the petitions which haye 
been read in your loydships’ House, re- 
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specting the question under discussion. I 
am'therefore in expectation, that should 
the présent bill pass your lordships’ House, 


‘ there will be no longer occasion for those 


complaints which have been expressed. to 
your lordships, and that. the same happy 
and peaceful state of things which has for 
the last century prevailed in Scotland will 
also prevail in Ireland. I will with your 
lordships’ permission, read the petition I 
have alluded to, and I think that after you 


-have heard it, you will be of the same 


opinion as I am with respect to the simila- 
rity it bears to say of the petitions which 
have been presented to your lordships on 
the subject of the Catholic. question. - The 


‘petition states, that “‘ to grant toleration to 
-that party (the episcopalians), in the pre- 


sent circumstances of the church, must 
unavoidably shake the foundation of our 


‘present happy constitution; overthrow 


those laws on which it is settled ; enna 
disturb that peace and tranquillity whic 
the nation has enjoyed since the late Revo- 


lution ; disquiet the minds of his majesty’s 
-best subjects ; increase animosity ; confirm 


discord and tumult; weaken and enervate 
the discipline of the church; open a door 
to unheard of vices, and to popery as well 
as to other errors; propagate and cherish 
disaffection to the government, and bring 
the nation under the danger of falling back 
into those errors from which it has recover- 
ed itself.” The petition in conclusion 
stated, “that to grant toleration to the 
episcopalians would be to establish iniquity 
by law, and they therefore prayed the 
members of the high court of parliament 


to uphold, and preserve the laws.” I 


sincerely hope that as the prophecy con- 
tained in the petition I have just read has 
not been fulfilled, a similar prophecy re- 
specting the passing of the present bill, 
contained in many of the petitions pre- 
sented to your lordships, will not be ful- 
filled likewise. 

But, my lords, I have other grounds be- 
sides those which I have stated for sup- 
posing that the proposed measure will 
answer the object in view. There is no 
doubt that, after this measure shall be 
adopted, the Roman Catholics can have 
no separate interest, as a separate sect ; for 
I am sure that neither your lordships nor 
the other House of parliament will be dis- 
posed to look upon the Roman Catholics, 
nor upon any thing that respects Ireland, 


with any other eye than that with which 


you ‘behold whatever affects the interest of 
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Scotland or of this country. For my own 
part, I will state, that if I am disappointed 
in the hopes which I entertain, that tran- 
quillity will result from this measure, I 
shall have no scruple in coming down and 
laying before parliament the state of the 


‘case, and calling upon parliament to enable 


government to meet whatever danger may 
arise. I shall act with the same confidence 
that parliament will support me then, as J 
have acted in the present case. 

Having now explained to your lordships 
the grounds’ on which this measure is 
brought forward,—the state of Ireland,— 
the inconvenience attending the continued 
agitation of the question,—the difficulty, 
nay, the impossibility, of finding any other 
remedy for the state of thi-gs in Ireland, 
—the state of public opinion on the ques- 
tion,—the divisions of the government and 
of the parliament on this question,—the 

retences, for so I must call them, which 

ave been urged against the claims of the 
Catholics, founded on acts passed previous 
to the Revolution,—having stated likewise 
the provisions of the measure which I pro- 
pose as a remedy for all these inconveni- 
ences, I will trouble your lordships no 
further, except by beseeching your lordships 
to consider the subject with the coolness, 
moderation, and temper, recommended in 
his majesty’s most gracious Speech from 
the Throne, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
William Howley) said, that since he had 
had the honour of a seat in that House, he 
had uniformly been opposed to granting 
further concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics. He had always opposed any measure 
having that object, with pain and diffidence, 
but never with greater than on the present 
occasion, when he found himself opposed, 
on this important question, to persons 
whom he highly respected. But he had a 
duty to perform which was paramount to 
all other considerations,—he had a duty 
to perform to the church to which he be- 
longed,—he had a duty to perform, as a 
member of the Protestant faith which that 
church was meant to support,—and he had 
a duty to perform to the state, which he 
apprehended might be injured by granting 
political power to the Roman Catholics. 
It was from that apprehension that he now 
rose to oppose the present measure of con- 
cession, and he could discern nothing in 
the course of the debates which had of late 
taken place on the subject, that could tend 
to lessen that apprehension.- He had heard 
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it said at different times in their lordships’ 


House, that the principles of the Roman | 
Catholics had undergone a material change; | 
but those assertions he could not believe, 
when he had heard it stated by persons of | 
the highest rank in the Roman Catholic | 
priesthood, that the principles of their reli- | 
gion were unchanged and unchangeable, | 

He had heard it said, that the influence 
of the Irish Catholic priesthood had been 
much overrated. At least it had been ob- 
served, that their influence did not extend 
to temporal, but only to spiritual affairs. 
Now, he would appeal to their lordships, 
and to the evidence of facts, and he would 
ask, whether the abuse of spiritual power 
had not, of late, proved one of the most 
mischievous engines in the hands of the 
priesthood, for the attainment of temporal 

? He had also heard it stated, 
“Grant to the Roman Catholics what 
they demand—give them, to the full, con- 
cession—and you will find in their conduct 
ample security and gratitude.” Now, an 
observation which he had sometimes heard 
made was, that it was not very safe to 
reckon on the gratitude of great bodies of 
men, and he thought that that observation 
had been verified by recent experience, in 
regard to the Roman Catholic priesthood 
of Ireland. 

With respect to the repeal of the penal 
laws, he thought that when there was no 
longer any imperious necessity for their 
existence, their repeal was demanded by 
all the principles of justice. Therefore 
their lordships had no right, perhaps, to 
look for gratitude for their repeal; but 
when he saw what had been the effect of 
granting concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics,—when he considered that concession 
of much the same nature as the measure 
now proposed had been made to the Ca- 
tholics—the concession of the elective 
franchise—and when he saw the use 
which had been made of that concession, 
leading to consequences which, it was said, 
had rendered the present measure neces- 
sary, he could see no return of gratitude 
in the conduct of the Roman Catholics. 
When he considered the liberality of the 
ene. which had established a college 
or educating the Roman Catholic youth, 
~—when he looked at the liberality of par- 
liament, in granting supplies for its sup- 
pace he saw those very men who 

ad been bred up at the public expense 
becoming members of an Association which 
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ment, and in defiance of the laws, lending 
themselves to the exaction of a tax levied 
on the people, and converting their places 
of worship into meetings for factious pur- 
poses ;—in looking at all the circum- 
stances, he saw little encouragement for 
any sanguine expectation, that the measure 
proposed would either produce tranquillity 
in Ireland or safety to the church. 

But he had been told, that this measure 
was absolutely necessary. He had been 
told, that such agitation existed in Ireland, 
that government could not venture on 
any other measure without danger of a 
civil war. On that point it was impossible 
for him to speak. He could not contro- 
vert an assertion coming from such au- 
thority as the noble duke, respecting a 
subject on which he had not the same 
means of information, But he deeply re- 
gretted, if such were the case; for their 
lordships were called upon to purchase 
what would be, perhaps, only a temporary 
security, at the expense of a change in the 
constitution of this country. He con- 
ceived that that constitution was essen- 
tially Protestant, and that the present 
measure threatened an innovation, which 
would entirely alter the character of the 
constitution [hear, hear]. Did he there- 
fore say that the constitution would be 

pish? He said no such thing: but he 
did say, that the character of the country 
would be no longer Protestant, as it now 
was, 

He hoped their lordships would indulge 
him for .a few minutes, while he endea- 
voured to show the grounds upon which 
he had formed his opinion. It could not 
be unknown to their lordships, who were 
acquainted with the history of this coun- 
try, that the disputes between the sove- 
reigns of this country and the popes, re- 
specting the authority of the church, had 
been very long continued. Those disputes 
had taken place within a century after the 
Conquest, commencing about the reign of 
Henry 2nd, This struggle was carried 
on, with success inclining sometimes to 
the one side and sometimes to the other, 
until the reign of Henry 8th. Of the 
character of that prince he had nothing to 
say; but whether from the vigour of his 
mind, or from the violence of his passions, 
he broke the yoke of the see of Rome, 
which had for so many years weighed 
heavily upon the neck of England; and 
that yoke, in spite of all attempts on the 
part of the Catholics, had never been re- 
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. An attempt was made to replace 
t in the reign of queen Mary, but that at- 
a was frustrated by her death, and 
would, perhaps, have proved ineffectual 
even if she had lived. From the death of 
Henry 8th, during whose reign England 
was freed from the spiritual tyranny of 
Rome, the people of this country became 
gradually more and more acquainted with 
the pure spiritual doctrines of the reformed 
church; and as their acquaintance with 
the doctrines of the reformed church in- 
creased, in the same proportion did their 
attachment to the church which professed 
and taught them increase. That attach- 
ment had continued until the present 
hour, and had, on every occasion, frus- 
trated the attempts of the church of Rome 
to regain her ancient dominion in England. 
There was no occasion for him to enter 
into the history of the struggles in which 
the Protestant church had been engaged 
with the see of Rome, in each of the 
reigns subsequent to that of Mary. He 
would pass on at once to the reigns of the 
two brothers—Charles 2nd and James 
2nd—of whom one was a concealed, and 
the other a professed, papist. At that 
time, the people of England, jealous of 
encroachments upon the religion to which 
they were so warmly attached, rose in 
defence of it; and those two acts were 
passed, which it was the object of this bill 
to repeal. Those acts might have been 
made in a moment of irritation and of mis- 
take; but that had nothing to do with the 
question ; and he had been at once sur- 
prised and sorry to hear it gravely argued, 
that those acts ought not to be retained, 
because they originated in the plot of 
Titus Oates, or in some other delusion. 
It mattered not what circumstances pro- 
duced them ; for whatever those circum- 
stances were, surely the acts acquired a 
very different character, when they were 
re-established at the Revolution [cries of 
“hear,” and ‘‘ no”) as a security to the 
Protestant religion of the country. 

At that time every part of the constitu- 
tion was Protestant, except the king upon 
the throne, and a law was made, that no Ca- 
tholic should be king. To guard also against 
female influence, a law was made, that the 
king should not marry a Roman Catholic ; 
and farther, the Coronation Oath was 
altered and put into the form in which it now 
stood, The Coronation Oath consisted of 
three great points. The king swore, 
that he would govern according to the 
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laws; that he would cause law and justice 
to be executed in mercy; and, thirdly 
which seemed to have been thought of 
equal importance then, and which must 
still be thought so by persons who had 
any attachment for religion—that he 
would maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the Gospel, and the Pro- 
testant reformed religion as established by 
law. The Oath also added, which was a 
minor regulation, but which showed the 
spirit by which the framers of the Oath 
were actuated, ‘‘and preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to 
the churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by law do or 
shall appertain unto them, or any of them.” 
These, of course, were secured to the 
clergy by that respect and attachment 
which their conduct alone could command. 
But it was to this Oath that he wished 
to draw the attention of their lordships. 
The king swore to maintain the true pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
reformed religion as established by law. 
How was the king to do this? By 
attending churches in person? No; by 
his councils and his ministers. Could the 
king act without responsible advisers ?— 
No such thing; and therefore, when such 
a clause was inserted in the Oath, it was 
thought that the king would always 
have about him proper servants, who 
would enable him to discharge the obliga- 
tions put upon him by the Oath. Let 
him put a case—an extreme case, certainly 
—but he merely put it for the purpose of 
illustration. Suppose the king had none 
but Roman Catholic ministers about him 
{hear! and a laugh]. He knew it was an 
extreme case, and he meant it only for 
the purpose of illustration. Suppose, 
then, the king to be surrounded by 
ministers who were all Roman Catholics, 
would he not be incapable of fulfilling the 
obligations of this Oath? It was clear he 
would: he could do nothing towards 
fulfilling those obligations ; for, whatever 
measures he might contemplate for that 
purpose, he would be destitute of any 
person to carry them into effect. He said, 
therefore—and it seemed quite clear as far 
as the illustration went—that no adviser or 
minister of the Crown, who could not 
enter into the views of the king, for the 
maintenance of the true profession of the 
Gospel and of the Protestant reformed 
religion, could assist the king to fulfil 
those obligations which were imposed upon 
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him by the Coronation Oath. How did 
the king govern the different classes of his 
‘subjects? Why, not personally, but by 
certain great officers of State. In the 
army and navy, by the Commander-in- 
chief and by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and by other persons; and so it was in 
every other department, where certain 
persons appe as the representatives of 
the king. These representatives of the 
king maintained the Protestant reformed 
religion in the army, and navy, and in the 
other departments over which they re- 
spectivel presided; and thus the obliga- 
tions of the Coronation Oath were fulfilled. 
The king, asa sovereign, transacted affairs 
with foreign nations, not in person, but by 
means of a Secre of State. And how, 
he would ask, could a Protestant sove- 
reign appear or act in foreign affairs by a 
Roman Catholic representative? So was 
it also in the colonies, where different 
governors were appointed, and the colo- 
nists knew the king only through these 
his representatives ; and if they who repre- 
sented the king in the colonies were not 
Protestants, the colonists were deprived 
of the care and protection of the king, 
so far as regarded the maintenance of the 
true profession of the Gospel and of the 
Protestant reformed religion. So, also, 
in the administration of the internal 
affairs of the kingdom—the king was only 
known by his representative, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, in the 
various concerns to which the Secretary’s 
care extended. 

He must beg of their lordships to be 
allowed to go a little more into detail on 
this subject. Of the army and navy he 
would say nothing, although they con- 
sisted of a class of men whose religious 
sentiments might be of the greatest im- 
portance to the country, and who were 
under the clerical guidance of a large 
portion of the Protestant establishment. 
But let him call the attention of their 
lordships to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs.—He apprehended one 
of the great causes of the importance of 
this country on the continent to be its 
support of Protestant States in every part 
of Europe, and not only of Protestant 
States, but (which wasof equal importance, 
both as maintaining the true profession of 
the Gospel, and as indicative of the power 
of England) of those little bodies of 
Protestants which were found in large 
States, and of which the members, sur- 
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rounded by the jealous disciples of the 
Church of Rome, naturally looked to this 
country for protection, and in time of 
danger sought refuge in the influence, the 
intercession, or the power, of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs in this country. 
He would not mention names, but he 
must be allowed to say, that a former 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whom he had had the honour to be 
acquainted with, and with whom: he had 
had frequent communications had told 
him, that his interference, as Foreign 
Secretary, had often been successful, in 
behalf of oppressed bodies of Protestants 
on the continent. He by no means meant 
to say, that a Catholic would not exert 
himself to prevent oppression ; but could 
the oppressed Protestants, settled ina 
Catholic country, trust the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, if that Secretary 
were a Roman Catholic, as they trusted 
him now,—or apply to’ him -with that 
confidence with which they made their 
applications now? They knew now that 
they were sure of sympathy at least, and 
that they were addressing their com- 
plaints to a person who would not rejoice 
at their misfortunes, though he might not 
have the power to alleviate them. To 
save the time of their lordships, he would 
not push this matter further, but would 
content himself with observing, that in 
many foreign states there were large 
congregations of Protestants, with clergy 
attached to them, who required our-care 
and protection. 

He passed now to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. It was a matter 
of far greater importance than he knew 
how to describe, that the Secretary for the 
Colonies should be well affected to the 
Protestant faith. A noble lord whom he 
then saw in his place, and who had for 
some time presided over this department 
with bencfit to the colonies, and with 
honour to himself, that had never been 
exceeded, had admitted him to his con- 
fidence, and done him the honour to con- 
sult him on several affairs connected with 
the Colonial department. The zeal of 
that noble lord, his moderation of temper, 
his considerate kindness for the clergy, the 
pains he took to reconcile dissentions— 
in fact, the whole conduct of that noble 
lord had produced in his mind a respect 
for him, which he should preserve to his 
dying day. But, he asked -that noble 
earl if he did not feel that a Catholic 
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could not do for the colonial church what 
he had been enabled to do; and whether, 
if a Catholic were inclined to do it, he 
would have the same advantages as the 
noble earl had possessed. Let him appeal 
to the noble earl whether, in respect of 
the church, the power of the Secretary for 
the Colonies was not almost absolute. 
The church patronage of the colonies, 
though not entirely, was principally at the 
disposal of the Secretary for the Colonies : | 
the clergy were almost absolutely under | 
his control. In dissensions among the 
clergy, and for the protection of their 
interests, he was the person appealed to, 
and these matters had always, he believed, 
been settled according to the strictest 
rules of justice; but if there was not a 
strong Protestant spirit in the Secretary 
for the Colonies, it would be in his power 
to discourage, to the most alarming 
degree, and even almost to extinguish, 
the Church of England, in many of the 
colonies. It was possible, that a person 
of religious mind, looking at the position 
which England occupied—at the extensive 
colonies she possessed in the east, the 
west, the north, and the south—might 
believe, that she was ordained to be in- 
strumental in the hands of Providence in 
extending true religion to the remotest 
quarters of the globe. The missionaries 
of England were to be found in all parts 
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Department, and with a Roman Catholic 
Secretary for Ireland. 

He had thus endeavoured to show to 
their lordships the sense in which he 
meant, that the constitution would be 
changed by this measure, and how it 
would lose its Protestant character. He 
did earnestly hope that noble lords would 
consider the heavy responsibility they in- 
curred by supporting a measure of this 
nature; and, while he hoped that they 
would look into every department with 
the true spirit of Protestant statesmen, he 
must beg of them that they would turn 
their particular attention to the Church of 
Ireland. It was that which demanded 
their greatest attention; and, in his 
opinion, they would hardly act fairly by 
‘the people of Ireland, if they did not take 
the strongest measures possible for de- 
stroying the dominion of the priests, for 
giving instruction to the people, and for 
preventing the Catholics from imparting 
to them that instruction which was di- 
rected to the purpose of making converts. 
He did hope that places of worship and 
pastoral cures would be_ established 
throughout the country, and that from 
one end of Ireland to the other, there 
would be found no. district in which the 
Protestant could not find a place. for 
worshipping God as his conscience di- 
rected him, and according to the forms 


of the world—but would these zealous | of the church to which he belonged. 


men continue their arduous pursuit, if a 
Catholic Secretary for the Colonies were 
added to the difficulties, already numerous 
enough which they had to encounter ? 
He would maintain this position—that the 
king was not fairly represented in the 


With respect to securities in a measure 
like this, he must say, in justice to his 
majesty’s ministers, that he was well 
satisfied with them for rejecting certain 
securities which others had proposed. 
Interference with the Catholic priesthood 





colonies, unless he was represented by a 
Protestant. 

As to the duties of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, he had 
much to say upon that subject, but he 
did not feel himself justified in detaining 
their lordships. Much there was to be 
said with respect to the church patronage 
at his disposal, and with respect to the 
many institutions, connected with the 
Church of England, which were under his 
control. The dangers to which the 


would have recognized something like a 
| Roman Catholic establishment, and ac- 
knowledged to a certain degree, the power 
| of the pope. He was glad, therefore, 
, that the government contemplated no 
‘ such interference. He was glad also to 
| hear the noble duke express his deter- 
| mination of carrying into effect the 
| clauses of the bill which were directed 
Be cones the Jesuits.. He confessed that, 
when he first read those clauses, he was 
afraid that it was intended never to carry 





Church of Ireland would be exposed, if them into effect, and that they would 
this bill passed into a law, furnished an | have been little better than a dead letter 
ample field for discussion : and he put it | upon the Statute-book.—Though he had 
to their lordships to consider, in what a | turned aside from the general principle cf 
condition a Protestant lord-lieutenant of | the bill to touch upon these minor regu- 
Ireland would find himself with a Roman , lations, still he lifted up his voice against 
Catholic Secretary of State for the Home : the general principle of the measure. He 
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must firmly and decidedly oppose the 
bill, as he always had opposed mea- 
sures of this nature, he hoped, with- 
out intemperance of passion, without un- 
charitable feeling, and only on account 
of those interests which had been con- 
fided to his charge. He would trouble 
their lordships no longer. He had, how- 
ever, an amendment to move, which was, 
“‘ That this bill be read a second time this 
day six months.” 

he Archbishop of Armagh rose and 
said :— My lords, in rising to give my 
decided and uncompromising opposition 
to the measure under your lordships’ con- 
sideration, I do not expect that your lord- 
ships will be so far influenced by an 
words of mine, as to reject a bill which 
has already passed the other House of 

liament, which has been introduced 
nto this House, at the recommendation 
of his majesty, under the auspices of the 
noble duke, and with the approbation of 
many noble lords, who, until this session, 
have been hostile to its principle. But I 
feel that, however fruitless my opposition 
may be, I have a sacred duty to discharge 
to the Irish branch of the United 
Church, and to the country, in laying 
before your lordships my views of the 
proposed measure, 

My lords, I stop not to throw blame on 
any man for the change which may have 
taken place in his opinions; nor shall I 
say a word calculated to inflame the 
animosities, or to widen the breach of 
contending parties; but as amongst those 
who were once opposers of this measure, 
but who are now its supporters, there are 
men with whom I am connected in the 
strictest ties of friendship, and who have 
been accustomed on former occasions to 
pay a partial deference to my suggestions, 
I trust I may be permitted to express the 
deep concern I feel at their having com- 
mitted themselves upon this important 
question, without even imparting to me 
the course they intended to pursue. 
Still, my lords, I am forward to believe 
that they have been actuated by a desire 
for the public good, not less intense than 
my own; and what I now solicit from 
your lordships is, that while their argu- 
ments are received with favour, you will 
vouchsafe a patient and candid hearing to 
those reasons with which [ would vin- 
dicate my own consistency. My lords, 
I believe that, in yielding to this mea- 
sure, the persons to whom I have alluded, 
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entertain a hope, either of at length 
satisfying the claims of Roman Catho- 
lic ambition, or, if that be impossible, of 
uniting the now divided Protestant parties 
in the resolute defence of their common 
interests. If I mistake not, the arguments 
of the advocates of the measure, who are 
at the same time the friends of the 
church, may be reduced to one or other 
of these heads. 

In the first place, then, I would ask, 
will the passing of this bill give tranquillity, 
as they suppose, to Ireland? Is the re- 
moval of the disabilities specified in the 
bill, all that the Roman Catholics seek, 
or with which they will rest contented ? 
Have they so much as condescended to 
assure you, that they confine their views 
to this measure? So far from it, their 
leaders have explicitly told you, that their 
ambition is limited to no such objects. 
What then, is the emancipation which 
they seek? TI verily believe, that they 
themselves could not, at the present 
moment, define it, so progressive are 
their encroachments — and durst not if 
they could. It so happens, that in the 
very paper which announced his majesty’s 
recommendation to parliament to revise 
the laws affecting Roman Catholics, with 
a view to the removal of civil disabilities— 
in that very paper, was contained a list 
of some of the grievances which are here- 
after to be used as a means of again dis- 
turbing the peace of Ireland. The great 
mover of agitation is there reported to 
have declared, that he will accept seven 
shillings and sixpence in the pound this 
sessions, with the full purpose of demand- 
ing, with renewed energy, in the ensuing 
one, the twelve and sixpence remaining due 
—that the regeneration of the country will 
not be complete, until the odious Act of 
Union shall have been repealed, and Ire- 
land, from the state of a pitiful province, 
to which she is reduced, restored to her 
just independence amongst kingdoms— 
that Mr. Pitt’s pledge at the Union was 
to embody the pe Catholic religion 
with the state, as the Presbyterian religion 
was embodied at the Scottish Union, 
abolishing tithes, however, and making 
the clergy dependent on the charitable 
contributions of those who are to be bene- 
fited by their ministry. After the an- 
nouncement of the measure, and even 
before the bill was introduced into the 
other House, such was the formal declara- 
tion of the conciliatory effects likely to 
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be ptoduced by it. It may be said, that 
these are the wild and visionary schemes 
of a public agitator. Wild and visionary 
as they may appear to those noble lords, 
who are prepared to go only certain 
lengths with Roman Catholics in their 
encroachments, they are approved and 
adopted as legitimate claims, by the most 
influential leaders of the party, and con- 
stitute the principal part of those alleged 
grievances which we have been asked to 
remedy. 

It may be thought the Roman Catho- 
lie aristocracy and gentry are far more 
moderate in their views, and the fact I 
believe to be so; but it is evident that 
the aristocracy and gentry possess little or 
no influence over the great body of Irish 
Roman Catholics ; their voice is seldom 
heard, and when heard, it is disregarded. 
The priesthood are in fact every thing; 
and the people, and even the agitators 


‘themselves, are but instruments in their 


hands. It is, then, the absolute power of 
the Romish priesthood over a population 
like that of Ireland, and the projects of 
ambition founded on that power, which 
make the still-existing barriers necessary 
to Protestant establishments under a free 
and mixed constitution like our own ; and, 
by the present bill, you take away these 


‘the only effectual securities that can be 


devised, without making friends of the 
persons against whom they are your de- 
fence : yt increase the power of doing 
mischief, without lessening the inclination 
to do it. Could you by these concessions 
hope to appease the hostility of the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood to what is Pro- 
testant; could you disarm them of their 
unbounded influence over the people; 
could you dissolve their blind allegiance 
to the see of Rome; could you free them 
from its jurisdiction, and make them citizens 
of their own country, quietly taking their 
stand, with other classes of Dissenters, 
where the wisdom of the legislature shall 
place them—then much good might be 
anticipated from this measure: but, does 
any one believe that by these concessions 
the Church of Rome will be suddenly 
rendered tolerant, that the Romish priest- 
hood will be content to hold an inferior 
rank to a clergy, the validity of whose 
orders they deny, and leave in possession 


‘of its privileges a church which they revile 
‘as intrusive and heretical—that they will 


become indifferent to domination the 


‘hearer they approach to it, and the greater 
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their means for obtaining it—that they will 
quit their hold upon the wills and affec- 
tions, the passions and prejudices, of the 
people, at the very moment that their 
spiritual despotism may be turned to most 
account, in forwarding their temporal 
aggrandizement? It is because I am per- 
suaded that the proposed concessions will 
not produce these effects—that they are 
not desired for their own value, but as thé 
means of attaining those ulterior objects 
which a legislature, essentially Protestant, 
can never voluntarily surrender—it is be- 
cause I am persuaded that the increase of 
power will tend only to exasperate, if not 
successful in effecting the purposes fot 
which it is coveted—it is, my lords, with 
this conviction on my mind, that, regard- 
less of the obloquy and disquietude I 
bring upon myself, I take my stand on 
that ground which affords me the only 
firm footing for defence, and am unwil+ 
ling to abandon the position, until at least 
I have warned the country of its im- 
portance to the security of the Protestant 
institutions of Ireland. 

But, my lords, necessity is, in the second 
place, pleaded in justification of the mea- 
sure. It is described as the only means, if 
not of satisfying the Roman Catholics, at 
least of uniting the Protestants, parti- 
cularly the members of the administration, 
in firm resistance to further encroachments. 
On the one hand, it is said, that with the 
cabinet and the two Houses of parliament 
divided on this great subject, a wavering 
and undecided policy must necessarily 
follow—that in such a state of things no 
useful measure can be adopted for the im- 
provement of the country, or for the effi- 
cient administration of the laws, much 
less for extending to the church that share 
of protection and support which is her 
due. On the other hand, we are assured, 
if, after this last boon be granted, new 
demands shall be preferred and old dis- 
contents continued, and the Roman Ca- 
tholics shall strive to raise themselves, by 
your concessions, to a degree of power, 
subversive of our establishments, that the 
eyes of all men will be at length opened, 
that the incorrigible restlessness of this 
sect will deprive it of every Protestant 
supporter, and unite the friends of the 
establishment in a phalanx, which will at 
once overwhelm the efforts of those who 
are leagued together for its destruction. 

All this, my lords, sounds well, and 
may seem to promise much security in 

D2 
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perspective. I am bound to’give the per- 
sons who use this language full credit for 
the sincerity of their intentions; and I 
trust we shall not call upon them in vain 
to redeem their pledges of attachment to 
the church, whenever her hour of need 
shall come. But as to the united stand 
that is to be made against future en- 
croachments, after the most effectual secu- 
rities have been wrested from us, in con- 
sequence of our divisions, I confess myself 
to be most incredulous. If difference of 
views in the administration, and in the 
‘Houses of parliament, be now assigned as 
a reason for the surrender of our safe- 
guards, is it to be supposed that ministers 
and parliament will not be again divided 
upon a subject.so fruitful of contention— 
that when new demands are made, and 
the physical force of the five millions is 
once more arrayed in debate against us, 
as it will no doubt be after the recent 
experience of the efficacy of such a topic 
of persuasion, variance of opinion will not 
again exist, and that our divisions will not 
be again brought forward as a resistless 
argument for the necessity of larger sacri- 
fices, in order to obtain that peace, which 
is continually receding from us, the more 
eager we shew ourselves by compromise 
to secure it. 

But the advocates of the bill deny that 
our dangers will be increased by conces- 
sion. It might be.enough to answer, “ the 
Roman Catholics themselves do not think 
so.” My lords, upon this point I am con- 
tent to rest my cause. If it can be made 
appear that Roman Catholics can be admit- 
ted into both Houses of parliament, with- 
out increased danger to the Irish church, 
I shall not vote for their exclusion. It 
will not be thought unnatural or indeco- 
rous in your eyes, that the welfare of that 
church should be my first and principal 
object. Iregard it as one of the great 
providentjal instruments of doing good; 
as the great barrier against superstition on 
the one hand, and fanaticism on the other 
—as the incorrupt witness of truth in a 
land abounding with error and delusion. 
Now, my lords, on this point 1 would en- 
treat your lordships, and every man who 
is acquainted with the state of political 
parties, and the manner in which business 
is conducted in parliament, to consider 
how great would be the influence exercised 
over public measures, by a body so large 
as that which we have reason to think the 
Roman Catholic representation will even- 
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tually form in the popular ‘branch of- the 
legislature ;—a body firmly compacted for 
carrying Roman Catholic measures, model- 
ling its votes solely with a view to that 
end, ready to throw itself into the scale of 
the party which shall bid the highest for 
its accession, embarrassing the measures 
of any administration that shall honestly 
and boldly set it at defiance; sent into 
the House by the influence of the Romish 
priesthood, who, as they have made, so they 
can unmake their representatives—that 
priesthood, governed by a foreign state, and 
armed with the terrors of a superstition all- 
powerful in Ireland. Will it be said, that 
such a number of representatives, 80 consti- 
tuted and so bound together by unity of 
purpose, so governed and so directed, would 
not have a preponderating weight in all 
deliberations—would not possess that kind 
of influence, which would expose the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland to the greatest 
danger, under the most upright and vigor- 
ous administration—would not accomplish 
its downfall under a weak or corrupt mi- 
nistry? Of this, at least, I am confident, 
—that to raise up such a force against the 
established church in the popular branch 
of the legislature, under the notion of 
strengthening her defences, and in expecta- 
tion of controlling her adversaries, is the 
most unwise and hazardous policy—a po- 
licy which has already served the purposes 
of the Roman Catholics, by disuniting the 
church’s friends. If it be said, that Iam 
alarming myself with a phantom of my 
own imagination, I would beg noble lords 
to consider, that the party proposed to be 
formed in parliament against the church, 
is one of no ordinary description. The 
Roman Catholic representatives, about to 
be admitted from Ireland into the other 
House, will not be the representatives of 
property, or of the people; they will not 
even express public feeling, or well-directed 
public opinion: they will, in effect, be the 
agents and commissioners of the Roman 
priesthood, sent thither to give utterance 
to the sentiments, and to manage the in- 
terests of that body; a body, it should be 
recollected, which has objects to gain and 
views to promote, irreconcileable with the 
general good of the empire. The priest- 
hood of the Church of Rome, must ever 
stand alone in a Protestant country; Pro- 
testant sects run into each other, and final- 
ly unite with the Established Church. 
But the Romish priesthood have set the 
mark of separation upon their own fore- 
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héads, by their unnatural though politic re- 
strictions ; by their exclusive and arrogant 
pretensions; by their dangerous, and, as 
it was until of late supposed, unconstitu- 
tional connection with a foreign power. 
With other sects, ascendancy is hopeless ; 
their opposition is confined to matters of 
inferior moment; it ceases when the com- 
mon cause of Protestantism is endangered. 
With the Roman Catholics of Ireland as- 
cendancy will be placed within their reach 
by this measure; and with the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, the promotion of the 
interests of their church is their point of 
honour: it ranks, in their estimation, above 
country, kindred, and friends. It is, then, 
the confederacy of the Romish priesthood, 
actuated by a never-dying hostility to what 
is Protestant, that we have to dread; and 
not merely that of Roman Catholic repre- 
sentatives, who, it may be thought, will be 
acted upon and divided into parties like 
other men, 

If we are told, indeed, that Romish 
counsellors and Romish legislators are 
found to be in foreign states as honest and 
patriotic as men of other creeds, I would 
answer that, without minutely sifting the 
truth of the assertion, the cases are, in my 
opinion, quite dissimilar. In the instances 
alluded to, the Roman Catholic religion is 
either already the established one—and, 
in that case the point is carried, and there 
is nothing further to be gained by agita- 
tion—or else the government is absolute, 
there is no voice heard but its own; and 
should a disposition to encroachment on 
the part of the Romish church be mani- 
fested, a single rescript from a minister 
would suffice for the correction of the evil. 
With us the Romanists constitute an active 
party in the commonwealth,—dangerous 
to our establishments, in proportion to the 
ate with which it is invested ; ever rest- 

ess, because it has still an object to attain, 

and constantly excited to fresh machina- 
tions, by the increasing hope of accom- 
plishing its purpose. I do not, however, 
mean to say, that the subversion of the 
Irish Church establishment will be immedi- 
ate‘on the passing of this bill, nor do I 
think that it will be far removed from it. 
{t is probable that, at first, the approaches 
will be cautious, and concealed under 
various pretences; until at length the 
assailants shall become emboldened by 
success, and favoured by political occur- 
rences. 


T-ask, then=-for this appears to me to 
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be the only fair and intelligible way of 
discussing the question—are you prepared, 
my lords, to go the length to which ‘you 
will be urged, after you have conceded all 
that is now demanded? Are you prepared 
to sacrifice the Irish Church establishment 
and the Protestant institutions connected 
with it—to efface the Protestant character 
of the Irish portion of the empire—to 
transfer from Protestants to Roman Ca- 
tholics the ascendancy in Ireland ?—for to 
one or other of these opposed parties, it is 
admitted on all hands, ascendancy must 
be granted. I would fain hope, my lords, 
that those who view with indifference the 
establishment of popery in Ireland, know 
not what that religion is in its practical 
effects upon the human mind. It has been 
represented to your lordships, within the 
last few years, in the form most capable of 
bearing the light of day—the line of de- 
fence taken up by its champions has been 
that of extenuation and apology, and some 
have described it in harsher terms. I shall 
not, however, trouble your lordships with 
a theological discussion : suffice it to say, 
that those doctrines and practices of the 
Romish Church—which, however modified 
or disguised, form the distinguishing 
features of her creed—are in iireconcile- 
able variance with purity of faith and 
morals—the firmest basis of national pros- 
perity and individual happiness. -I do not 
think that England, with her intelligence 
and her independent spirit of inquiry, will 
ever become a vassal of the pope of Rome, 
but I do think that, with a considerable 
number of the representative Roman Ca- 
tholics, and with a large proportion of the 
remainder, either indifferent to, or dissent- 
ing from, the established religion, her 
church will share the fate of our own— 
her ascendancy and incorporation with the 
state will be no longer maintained—the 
equal right to national support and national 
favour will be asserted for sects the most 
erroneous and the most discordant; a 
neglect of religious truths will ensue, and 
the pure light of the Reformation be ex- 
tinguished here also. 

I thank you, my lords, for the courteous 
attention with which you have listened to 
me ; and, whatever impression my observa- 
tions may have made upon your minds, I 
feel that, in delivering them, I have dis- 
charged a duty which I owe to the Church 
of Ireland, and to that of England also,— 
if those establishments are to be spoken of 
as distinct, which the legislature has ine 
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dissolubly united. In conclusion, my lords, 
] would only add, that if I am asked what 
is to bedone for Ireland, { explicitly answer 
-~tolerate, but do net encourage, still less 
do any thing to establish, religious error ; 
-~cherish, with equal care, all classes of 
his majesty’s subjects; withhold nothing 
in the spirit of monopoly, which can be 
safely granted ;—but, for the sake of all— 
yes, for the sake of Roman Catholics 
themselves, let the constitution be ever 
Protestant in its essential members,—in 
its monarch, and in his responsible ad- 
visers;—in its legislature,—in its public 
institutions for education ;—but, above 
all, in its religious establishment. 

The Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Lloyd) rose 
and said :—My lords; when I first had 
the honour of a seat in this House, it was 
my wish to offer myself as rarely as possi- 
ble to your lordships’ notice, and I made 
the determination never to do so, unless I 
was compelled by a paramount sense of 
duty ; being fully satisfied that, in every 
matter of secular legislation, my advice 
and opinion would be of little assistance 
to your lordships, and that in every thing 
relating to the ecclesiastical concerns of 
this empire, there are many of my right 
reverend brethren much more able, and at 
the same time much more willing than 
myself, to explain those matters to your 
lordships. 

My lords, I shall not pretend to address 
myself to any of the arguments delivered 
to your lordships by either of the most 
reverend prelates, because the respect that 
I owe to their high stations prevents me 
from doing so; and because I am bound 
to the most reverend prelate of all England 
by every tie of gratitude, attachment, and 
respect. 

My lords, I think your lordships will 
agree with me, that this is one of those 
Occasions on which I should not be justi- 
fied in remaining silent. Were I to con- 
tent myself with a silent vote, opinions 
might be attributed to me directly oppo- 
site to those which I maintain, and my 
vote must be supposed to arise out of 
motives which I should be anxious to dis- 
avow ; and I am desirous, therefore, to be 
permitted to explain to your lordships the 
grounds on which I intend to support the 
measure now before your lordships. 

My lords, the noble and learned lord 
On the cross-bench, in a speech delivered 
by him in 1821, and, I believe, published 
with hig permission, after examining with 
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what are not the fundamental and essenr 
tial laws of the English constitution, as 
settled at the Revolution, stated, that 
“ although parliament could not absolutely 
be bound by its enactments for all genera- 
tions, yet that the laws then settled | being 
essentially fundamental, they were a8 war 
alterable as they could be; and that those 
who proposed to change them, were bound 
to shew that there was a cogent necessity 
for the change.” My lords, whether that 
noble and learned lord has proved, that 
the constitution was then made essentially 
Protestant, I do not now inquire-~ | 
neither affirm nor deny it, But, my lords, 
he has, at the same time, admitted, that 
if a cogent necessity could be proved, such 
a change, or at least the proposal of such 
a change, would be justifiable. My lords, 
I conceive that such a cogent necessity 
has heen proved,—short only of that last 
and irresistible necessity, which would re- 
semble physical force, and would leave no 
room for argument or doubt. I conceive 
that an impossibility has been proved of 
maintaining things in the state in which 
they now are,—I conceive this te have 
been proved—by the state of the Irish re- 
presentation—by the quantity of armed 
force which it has been necessary to maine 
tain in Ireland for the security of life and 
property—by the balanced state of both 
Houses of the legislature-—by the progress 
of public opinion—and by a circumstance 
which appears to me to be beyond all pose 
sibility of reasonable doubt, the course 
which has of late years been taken by the 
talent and education of the country. To 
this last circumstance I attach, I vonfess, 
very great importance, because it seems to 
me to prove the impossibility of maintain- 
ing a permanent system of exclusion ; and 
of the fact I have no doubt whatever, My 
lords, I think the very state of this House 
proves the fact ; for i ask the noble duke 
on the cross-bench—that noble duke, who, 
through the whole of these debates, has 
maintained a manly opposition to these 
measures of the government—and who by 
the generosity of his tone, has softened, as 


far as he was concerned, the asperity of © 


these discussions, and assuaged the bitter- 
ness of these times,—I ask that noble 
duke, who has exhorted all noble lords to 
rally under the banner of the noble and 
learned lord, (of whom he ought, I think, 
to have said, not that he is now, but that, 
he always has been at the head of the Pro- 
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testant party of this House) ;—-I ask that 
noble duke, whether the noble and learned 
lord himself, and those who have chiefly 
joined that noble and learned lord, are not 
a proof of what I am stating, concerning 
the rising talent of the country. My lords, 
those noble lords who are at the head of 
the opposition to his majesty’s government, 
(let it not be said with any unkind or un- 
gentlemanly feeling, but rather with every 
feeling of astonishment and admiration)— 
those noble lords have now reached that 
time of life when most men have seceded 
from the busy scene of human life—when 
far the greater part, indeed, have been 
called away, altogether, from this sublu- 
nary scene of things. I ask the noble 
duke, whether these are not the men of 
whom his party has most reason to be 
proud ? And, taking that criterion, which 
is the only one I can find, I ask, whether 
all those who, in the prime of life, and 
who have been called to the public offices 
of the state, and to the public service of 
the country, have not passed over to the 
other side? And this being the case, my 
lords, I ask whether it is possible for any 
man to believe that the exclusion of the 
Catholics from political power cau be ex- 
peeted to be permanent? My lords, J 
have known many who have wished anxi- 
ously wished, that this exclusion might 
be permanent; but I have not for some 
years, met with one person who believed 
that it would be so. They have wished, 
my lords, but have known, my lords, that 
their wishes would be ineffectual. 

My lorc's, while I state that such is my 
solemn conviction of the progress and 
continuing course of public opinion 
throughout the country, I do not say that 
I rejoice in that progress—on the con- 
trary, my lords, I should have seen with 
far greater pleasure, opinions taking a dif- 
ferent course, I should have preferred, 
my lords, to see the educated persons of 
the country declaring themselves in favour 
of the old and existing institutions of the 
-kingdom—but such, my lords, is not the 
case. The stream has passed into a dif- 
ferent channel, and is, in my judgment, 
uncontrollable by any human power ; and 
it remains only for those who, like myself, 
behold these things with fear, and agony, 
and sorrow, to rely upon that wise and 
bounteous Providence, who can turn all 
things unto good, can bring light out of 
Markness, and order out of anarchy. But, 
my lords, it is not even on the grounds of 
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this necessity, or by the causes, however 
cogent, which I have now stated, that I pro- 
pose to regulate my vote ; for these causes, 
my lords, wereall antecedent to thedecisions 
of the ministers—and all, I suppose, ope- 
rated in producing that decision. But 
the question comes before this House— 
comes before your lordships—comes before 
me-—after the king’s government have ad- 
vised his majesty to recommend this mea 
sure to his parliament—after they have 
told his majesty that it is in vain any 
longer to fight the battle, and to contend 
with the impossibilities which surround 
them; and it is this circumstance, my 
lords, that makes me consider it now ab- 
solutely impossible that the adjustment of 
this question should be delayed. My 
lords, this question comes before this 
House recommended by his majesty from 
the throne, seconded by the strong and 
explicit declaration of the heir presump- 
tive—supported, as I believe, by every 
branch of the royal family, except the 
illustrious prince who is now sitting on 
the cross-benches—sent up with an over- 
whelming majority from the other House 
of Parliament—supported by all those 
noble lords who have always maintained 
the injustice, the impolicy, the inexpe- 
diency of these restrictions—supported by 
all those who have fought under the ban- 
ners of the noble Chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, or under that of the 
illustrious statesman, whom Providence 
has now withdrawn from the councils of 
this country—and now, my lords, sup- 
ported by the united government of his 
majesty—by those, especially, who have 
been hitherto considered, and, I think, 
considered truly, the champions of the 
Protestant interests of England. Such, 
my lords, are the circumstances under 
which this measure comes before us, and 
the only question which I have proposed 
to myself since the first recommendation 
of this measure from the throne, has been 
this,— What will be the effect of the re- 
jection of this measure, in case it should 
be rejected? What will be the effect of 
such rejection upon the best interests of 
Church and State? My lords, the onl 
effect that I can foresee is this, that it will 
pass after the interval of a year or two— 
and who can look forward to such an ine 
terval of anarchy, of bloodshed, and con- 
fusion, 

My lords, I am not one of those who, 
in acase in which the high interests of 
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liberty and religion are concerned, think 
war, necessary war, unchristian or un- 
lawful. I have’ not so been taught, I 
have not so learned the articles of the 
Church of England. But, my lords, be- 
fore I.do an act, which might lead, and 
must lead, probably, to such a-war, I 
must be satisfied, that when the battle 
shall have been fought, and the blood 
shall have been shed, we shall not be left 
exactly where we were when we began. 
And,’ unless this can be shewn to me, I 
should deem the entering into such a war, 
I should: think that, to do an act which, 
in my judgment, must lead inevitably to 
such a war—an act unchristian and un- 
lawful. 

But, my lords, speaking as achurchman, 
I ask myself another question,—To whom, 
if this measure be rejected, are we to in- 
trust the Protestant interests—the inter- 
ests and welfare of the Church? I look 
around, my lords, and among those who 
are opposed to these measures, I see 
none, in whose hands, I think, the un- 
divided management of those interests 
would, under present circumstances, be 
safe. My lords, I feel the greatest re- 
spect towards that noble duke on the 
cross-bench, who, in another place, by the 
establishments which he has founded in 
the place to which he owes his education, 
has shewn his true and genuine zeal for 
the advancement of God’s glory and the 
improvement of sound learning. My lords, 
I feel a high respect for the zeal and 
chivalry of that noble earl, who has ad- 
dressed the Protestants of England, how- 
ever wild that zeal may be in its nature, 
and however dangerous its instruments. 
But, my lords, I dare not do an act which 
should, even for the interval which I have 
stated, throw the undivided management 
of the Church of England into the hands 
of those noble lords. - My lords, I cannot 
forget that the Church of England has 
been once, and once only, prostrate in 
the dust—prostrate, my lords, not by the 
intrigues of Papists, but by the violence of 
Puritans—by men irritated and driven to 
madness, by the rash and imprudent as- 
sertions of those high principles, which, 
even in the time of Charles Ist had long 
gone by—of principles, my lords, which, 
however abstractedly true, have ever been 
fatal and disastrous in. their operation, 
through the whole history of England—of 
principles which I never advocated, and 
never will advocate, 
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My lords, if the rejection of this bill 
should producé such an effect, should 
bring these principles into immediate 
practical operation, I should fear a great 
and terrible re-action—a re-action which 
would cast down the Church of England— 
not slowly and gradually, but rapidly, im- 
mediately, and precipitously. My lords, 
these are the grounds on which I propose 
to give my vote in favour of the measures 
of his majesty’s government. I shall sup- 
port these measures, because I believe this 
bill, if rejected, would still pass in a year 
or two; and because I dread such an in- 
terval, for fear of dangers both: eccle- 
siastical and civil. 

My lords, I had come to this deter- 
mination without any doubt or hesitation 
—though I will not say without much 
sorrow and regret ;—but I had come to it, 
my lords, under the full conviction that, 
as an honest man, anxious to discharge 
his duty according to his conscience, and 
after the fullest consideration of the case, 
I could give no other vote. I had come 
to this conclusion, my lords, when my 
mind became disturbed by letters put into 
my hands, of which the whole gist and 
object was to shew, that it was unlawful 
to vote in favour of this bill—that such 
an act was sinful and irreligious, and that 
all who did so were guilty of a defection 
from the truth—were traitors to their con- 
science and their God. Your lordships 
will not require any evidence of such 
charges, I dare say there are some noble 
lords even now prepared to reiterate them 
—and they are evidently the very argu- 
ments which have alarmed and awakened 
the religious feelings of the people of this 
country. I desire therefore to be al- 
lowed to consider those arguments, with 
the view of shewing that the act of my 
right reverend brethren and myself who 
support this bill is not an act of sin, and 
with the view also of dissolving, if it may 
be, some of the fears of the people of this 
country. 

My lords, the first argument that has 
been stated by a very learned clergyman 
—a clergyman deservedly of great name 
in the church—a man of great learning 
and ability, and the most unquestionable 
respectability and moral worth—has been 
this—that in admitting the Roman Ca- 
tholics to parliament, we are making a 
political union with idolatry. My lords, 
the words are these, “ that the senators 
who shall so vote are insulting God to his 
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very face, by forming a national amalga- 
mation, in etulce of his own threats and 
prohibitions, with a system which they 
themselves, in his absolute presence, have 
declared, without equivocation, to be 
idolatrous and superstitious.” My lords, 
if this charge had come from one of less 
credit in the church than the individual 
who has published it, I should have 
passed it over, as the other effusions of 
the public papers, altogether without no- 
tice: But I should not now think myself 
justified in doing so. My lords, the ar- 
guments of the reverend writer stand 
thus: -‘Every member of this House has 
sworn, that the invocation of saints and 
the sacrifice of the mass are superstitious 
and idolatrous—therefore he has sworn 
that all papists are idolatrous ;—therefore 
by’admitting Roman Catholics into par- 
liament, he is voting, according to his own 
oath, for a political union with idolatry— 
but such an union has God’s curse de- 
nounced against it: therefore every mem- 
ber of this House who shall vote for the 
admission of Roman Catholics into either 
House of parliament, is exposing his 
country to the certain and necessary 
judgment of Almighty God.” My lords, I 
cannot describe to your lordships the hor- 
ror which I first experienced when I read 
this argument, coming from such a quar- 
ter. My lords, he who brought forward 
this fearful imputation, alleged no proof 
of this tremendous denunciation—brought 
forward no text of scripture in evidence 
of his assertion, that a political union 
with idolatry was forbidden to christians 
by Almighty God. My lords, I cannot 
describe to you the intense anxiety, the 
agony of mind, which this letter created 
inme. It alarmed my conscience and 
unnerved my mind. Well, my lords, very 
soon appears a second letter, in which 
the writer states that it had been in- 
timated to him that a political union 
with idolatry was not so positively for- 
bidden—and he addresses himself to prove 
that which he says requires no proof— 
namely, that political union with idolatry 
is forbidden by scripture. And what, my 
lords, are his proofs? First, that the 
Jews, whenever they fell into idolatry, or 
connected themselves with idolatry, re- 
ceived their punishment from God—which 
is perfectly true,—and if applied to this 
country, would, of course, expose us to 
God’s curse, because we hold commerce 


with India and Chinaand in Roman 
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Catholic countries, with France, Italy, and 
Spain. For this, my lords, is the union 
with idolatry, of which the scripture’ 
speaks —commerce, my lords, and trade— 
such as that of Solomon with Ophir and 
Tarshish. But I need not, surely, tell 
your lordships that arguments from the 
Old Testament are of little use in any case 
of this kind. I need not tell your lord- 
ships, that the circumstances of the Jew- 
ish people were different from those of 
any other nation—nor need I remind you, 
that it was out of arguments of this kind 
that the follies of the Puritans of England 
and the Covenanters of Scotland arose. 
My lords, these objections the writer of 
these letters calls captious, I must be bold 
to say, my lords, that these objections 
have been made by every divine of the 
Church of England—and that it is now 
fully understood that the commandments 
of this kind found in the Old Testament, 
were applicable only to the chosen people 
of God. My lords, the learned divine now 
turns to the New Testament, and I also 
turned to his arguments from that volume, 
with an interest more painful than 1 ever 
felt—and what did I find ?—one text, 
my lords, from the Apocalypse—a text too, 
which I confess appears to me to have no 
reference whatever to the subject ofa 
political union with idolaters. My lords, 
you will observe that, in every thing I have 
said, I have argued on the assumption of 
the author—that all papists are idolaters 
—that is, men guilty of idolatry in the sight 
of God. But, my lords, though I have 
assumed this as the assertion of the writer, 
I do not believe it. I have sworn, indeed, 
that the invocation of saints and the 
sacrifice of the mass are idolatry, but 
I have not sworn that all papists are 
men guilty of idolatry before God. My 
lords, I dare not believe it—if I did be- 
lieve it, I must at once exclude all Roman 
Catholics from the pale of salvation, and 
leave them to the uncovenanted mercies 
of Almighty God. My lords, much of my 
early life was spent in the company of 
Roman Catholics of the Gallican Church— 
of men, my lords, virtuous and religious— 
whose spirits have before this time, I trust, 
passed into that kingdom, into which 
those who are guilty of idolatry in God’s 
sight shall never enter. My lords, some 
of their actions might be idolatrous,— 
some, in my solemn judgment, partake of 
the nature of idolatry, and have atendency ~ 
to idolatry itself—but they were not wil- 
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fully and intentionally guilty of idolatry— 
they were not, in my opinion, guilty of 
idolatry before God. My lords, lest it 
should be imputed to me that these are 
new opinions of mine, formed out of 
deference to his majesty’s government, 
and from a base and paltry tergiversation, 
I beg to state that I recorded them some 
years ago, when, in consequence of an 
attempt that was made both in this House 
and out of it, to shew that the doctrines 
of Protestantism were the same as those of 

opery, I thought it my duty to take a, 
review of some other doctrines of the | 
Church of Rome. I was, at that time, | 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and | 
communicated the fact of my having | 
written that review to several of my pri- 
vate friends, My lords, I am so well con- 
vinced, that this is one of the arguments 
that has had weight with the clergy and 
people of England—so much pains have 
been taken to inculcate these letters (for 
I myself have received eleven copies of 
them by the post), that I hope I may 
stand excused for haying trespassed so 
long upon your time, 

My lords, another and a similar charge 
has been brought against those who sup- 
port this measure; and certainly, my lords, 

ainst all the dignitaries and the clergy 
who take that view of the subject. They 
haye been charged, my lords—I will not 
say by whom—-of being guilty of “a de- 
fection of scriptural truth.” Now, my 
lords, I do think that individual who 
brings this charge—be he who he may, 
high or low, rich or poor,—ought to be 
prepared to bring some evidence that his 
charge is true ; for the charge, my lords, 
is no less then this—that all who think 
that Roman Catholics may be admitted 
into the legislature are traitors to their 
church, their conscience, and their God. 
My lords, when the Redeemer of the 
World contended with the enemy of man, 
he thought it not below him to refer to the 
very word of God. ‘ It is written,” he 
said—-three times he said unto the 
tempter, “‘ it is written!” and referred 
him to the very word of God, for the over- 
threw of his arrogance and _ insidious 
advice. My lords, I think that he who 
brought this charge against so many of 
the clergy of this realm, need not be 
ashamed to imitate the Son of God. My 
lords, it is sufficient for me to bring this 
charge before your lordships, and to leave 
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atrocity and absurdity, 
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My lords, another assertion, and one 
which already has been brought forward 
very frequently in this House is, that this 
question ought not to be argued on the 
grounds of expediency. My lords, I was 
some time before I understood the real 
meaning of such an assertion ; but I take 
it to be this—that the thing being in itself 
sinful, ought not to be argued at all, on 
the grounds of expedieney—and true it 
is, my lords, that there are many matters 
which ought not to be argued, and 
which must not be. argued, on such 
grounds, ‘True it is, my lords, that, in 
my opinion, Dr. Paley has erred in this 
point, and has done mischief to many 
minds, by arguing some points on the 
principles of expediency, which ought to 
be argued only on the positive grounds of 
morality, and the declared will of God. 
True, also, it is, that in the sixteenth and 


| seventeenth centuries, many actions were 


done according to what were called max- 
ims of state policy—many of them atro- 
ciously wicked—and which would admit 
of no justification from religion and morali- 
ty. But, my lords, allowing all this, I still 
take it to be as certain and true a proposi- 
tion as can possibly be stated—that every 
action which is not sinful in itself may be 
argued on the grounds of expediency, and 
must be argued on those grounds alone— 
on the grounds of their conduciveness to 
the public happiness and the public good. 
And, unless thee measure can be shewn to 
be sinful in itself, I maintain, my lords, 
as a positive and most indisputable pro- 
position, that it may be argued, and must 
be argued, on the grounds of expediency 
alone, 

My lords, the question before us is 
this :—-Are Roman Catholics to be admit~ 
ted into the offices of the state, and to 
the Houses of the Legislature? Hf this 
admission be evidently sinful, it must not 
be argued on the grounds of expediency ; 
if it be not, it may be argued on such 
grounds, Now the sin, if sin it be, must 
arise from the fact of the government 
connecting itself with a religion, which it 
has declared to be superstitious and idola- 
trous, and so giving eneouragement, either 
direct or indirect, immediate or remote, to 
a religion which it believes to be untrue. 

My lords, as far as concerns the sin- 
fulness of this measure, the sin, whatever 
it may be, has been committed. It does 
not remain to be done now. When, in 
the year 1778, you repealed some of the 
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Jaws passed against ‘‘ popish bishops, 
priests, or Jesuits and Papists, professing 
and keeping school,” you took the first 
step towards the legalizing of popery in 
this country : when, in the year 1791, you 
released from penalty and conviction every 
popish priest, and permitted all who would 
“to enter or belong to any ecclesiastical 
erder or community of the Church of 
Rome, or for being present at, or per- 
forming any rite, ceremony, practice, or 
observance of the popish religion, or main- 
taining others therein,” you took the se- 
cond, and the greatest step for legalizing 
popery in this country, When, in both 
these years you framed an oath, relating 
simply to civil allegiance, and bearing only 
on those tenets of the Romish Faith which 
relate to temporal concerns, you, for the 
first time, threw religion out of the ques- 
tion, and declared openly to the people, 
that you did not think popery an offence 
against God, Yet, then was the time, 
my lords, to have been afraid of the in- 
troduction of popery—then, when you 
admitted the priests to the full exercise of 
their functions —then, when you gave 
them leave to keep schools, only providing 
by a clause, that the popish schoolmaster 
should not admit into his school the sons 
of Protestants, a clause which is broken 
every day by hundreds and thousands 
m the neighbourhood of London, Then 
was the time to have been alarmed for 
yourselves and your children, .then was 
the time to have called out “ sin,” “ idola- 
try,” and “defection from scriptural 
truth :”— 

*¢ Tune decuit metuisse tuis—tunc sera querelis 
Haud justis assurgis, et irrita jurgia jactes.” 
My lords, I know there is much difference 
between toleration and ascendancy—be- 
tween a toleration of opinion, and an 
admission to political power —~ but the 
difference, my lords, is merely a political, 
not a religious difference ; and I am only 
arguing the religious question—and, I say, 
my lords, that it is nugatory, after what 
was done in those years to talk of the sin- 
fulness of the present measure—to accuse 
those of sin who now propose the admis- 
sion of Catholics to parliament, when at 
that time you gave full scope and range 
te every form and fashion of popery. 

My lords, another argument, calculated 
to alarm the conscience, has been derived 
from the form of the oath, which it is pro- 
posed by the bill shall be given by all 
Reman Catholics who are admitted into 
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parliament, or to any other offices te 
which, under the bill, they are made ad- 
misgible. My lords, the oath they are 
desived to take ig this: they are called 
upon to deny that the pope has any “ tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction within these 
realms ;” and as the Protestant swears, 
as all the members of this House have 
sworn, that the pope has no jurisdietion, 
either “ ecclesiastical or spiritual,” it is 
argued, that by allowing the Roman Ca- 
tholics to omit these words, we are, in 
fact, admitting by implication, that the 
pope has “ ecclesiastical jurisdiction” 
within these realms. My lords, this ar- 
gument has been already brought forward 
in this House—it has been circulated 
widely through the country—it forms the 
matter of some of your petitions, It is 
stated, that this oath is calculated to 
alarm the consciences of all the Protest- 
ants of the country. Now, my lords, how 
stands the fact? This oath is precisely 
the same, as to the words to which ob- 
jection is taken, with the oaths of 1778 
and 1791, In both the oaths that were 
at that time framed, the Catholic swears 
only that the pope has no “ temporal or 
civil jurisdiction within this realm.” And 
this oath, my lords, every papist is bound 
to take, who desires pea the advan- 
tages of those acts—and, by taking it, is 
released from the penalties, and admitted 
to the privileges. Now, my lords, 1 do 
think, that those who bring objections of 
this kind, are bound to assure themselves 
of facts like these, and to have some show 
of argument in their favour. But how 
stands the fact? The very persons object- 
ing have always been taking this oath ; 
and yet now, for the first time, we hear of 
these awakening fears, and are alarmed by 
the terrors of these trembling consciences. 
My lords, I correct myself—it is not the 
first time the objection has been made be- 
fore—it was made in the year 1780—it 
was made in the petition of the Protestant 
Association, presented by lord George 
Gordon, and signed by one hundred and 
twenty thousand persons, My lords, these 
are the words of the petition to which I 
allude: ‘That as poe can now, by 
legal authority, confess the ecclesiastical 
or spiritual jurisdiction of the pope and 
See of Rome, which our laws, before the 
passing of the late act, have constantl 
disavowed, the petitioners are very m 
alarmed lest they should be involved in the 
guilt of perjury when called on to declare, 
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upon oath, that ‘no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state, or potentate, has any jurisdic- 
tion or authority, ecclesiastical or spizitual, 
in this realm.’” So that, my lords, the 
objection has, at least, not the recommenda- 
tion of novelty—it was raised fifty years 
ago, and is as old as the oath itself; yet 
we have all taken the one without fear of 
perjury, while the papists have taken the 
other. 

My lords, your lordships will recollect 
that, at the time when this petition was 
presented, London was in a state of riot 
and confusion. The consideration of the 
petitions was accordingly delayed for a few 
days. But, after a short interval, the 
House of Commons took the petition into 
consideration, and came to the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That no ecclesiastical juris- 
diction or authority is given by the said act 
of the 18th of his present Majesty, to the 
pope or see of Rome.” And they came to the 
resolution rightly,—for the oath does give 
no jurisdiction,—the Romanists cannot 
take the oath, because they think it against 
their consciences. Whatever power the 
pope exercises over his votaries in the 
united kingdom, it is only in foro con- 
scientia,—it is no matter of jurisdiction, 
nor ever will be, till some legal court be 
constituted and admitted in this kingdom, 
in which he can exercise his authority and 
defend his claim. 

My lords, when Henry 8th transferred 
the power of the ecclesiastical courts from 
the pope to himself, he abolished for ever 
the jurisdiction of the pope, and the de- 
rivative authority of his bishops. And, 
until it shall please your lordships to re- 
store the ecclesiastical courts to the pope, 
and to allow him to assert his authority 
and maintain his claims, it will still be true 
that the pope has no jurisdiction, power, 
pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical 
or civil, within these realms. My lords, I 
must again repeat, that those who make 
these charges, and endeavour by these 
means to alarm the consciences of men, 
ought, at least, to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the historical facts out of 
which these charges grow. 

My lords, I desire now to say a few 
words on the argument derived from the 
fixed and immutable character supposed 
to be‘given to the constitution’ by the Act 
of Settlement, and. the Bill of Rights—for 
here, my lords, ‘it is asserted, and in a 
different sense, that the argument of ex- 


pediency must not be employed, My 
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the argument of expediency must come in 
—and that it is contrary to all sound logic, 
to the very essence of human affairs, to 
give to any thing so perfect a character of 
immutability as to assert, that an occasion 
can never arise on which it may be ex- 
pedient to change it—nor has the noble 
and learned lord asserted it. But, my 
lords, let us look a little more closely at 
this very character of immutability, as 
applicable to this case. My lords, I 
admit, on the authority of the noble 
and learned lord, that the constitution, 
settled at the Revolution, was essentially 
Protestant. My lords, I agree with the 
noble and learned lord, that those who’ 
formed that Constitution were great and 
powerful men. My lords, they had a 
great work to do, and they found the way 
to do it. They used the means necessary 
for the accomplishment of that great pur- 
pose—and they did accomplish it. Their 
means, to be sure, were not always of the 
most delicate kind—but that matters not. 
Well, my lords, they determined that the 
Roman Catholics should have no share in 
the constitution; that the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial, should all be 
Protestant; and these three parts, it must 
be confessed, make up the constitution. 
But, my lords, it is not always easy to give 
to these three branches a single identity of 
character. The times and circumstances 
permitted our ancestors to do it. But 
what did they do? Did they say to the 
Roman Catholics, “‘ You shall come to the 
doors of Westminster, but shall not enter 
into, Westminster-hall or to this House— 
you shall come to Downing-street, but 
shall find no admission there—to the Ad- 
miralty and the Horse Guards, but the 
doors shall be shut against you?” Not 
they, my lords; they were not so unrea~ 
sonable—if they had pretended to do that, 
they knew they should have been attempt- 
ing what it was impossible to accomplish. 
They kept the Roman Catholics entirely 
at a distance. They said to them, “ You 
shall not come even into the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster—you shall not 
come near the Admiralty, or the Horse 
Guards—you shall not come near London 
—you shall not have an acre of property 
in the country—you shall not exercise 
your religion—your priests shall be ba- 
nished—and your altars shall be demo- 
lished.” This, my lords, was the lan- 


guage and the conduct of men of sense 
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——but what have we done since that day? 
Why, my lords, we have done just the 


contrary—we have said to them, “You 


‘shall come close to Westminster, you shall 
chave property, you shall have priests, 


but you shall not come in here.” Why, 
my lords, when you did this, you sanction- 
ed the principle, that a religion positively 
acknowledged to be false, declared at your 


table to be superstitious and idolatrous, 


is to. have ample range and circulation 
throughout the country. 

My lords, I am aware that there is a 
difference between toleration, equality and 
ascendancy—a difference in the abstract 
meaning of the terms—a difference of the 


.bearings of those terms on the political 


relations of society :—but in a religious 


sense, they are all the same—they all ac- 


knowledge the principle which I have 


‘stated above—a principle of which I am 


not now bound to examine either the truth 
or falsehood:—but by the sanction of 
which principle, by your Acts of 1778 and 
1791, I say again, that if there be any 


sinfulness in what you are now doing, you 


have already done it. As for the more or 


the less, it does not touch the principle of 


the action—the consideration is indeed of 


vast importance, and I shall attempt here- 


after to’ shew that the difference is in 
favour of the measure of his majesty’s 
government. 

I pass now, my lords, to that which I 
esteem the most important point for every 
churchman. to consider—the probable 


~ effect of this measure upon the united 


church of England. Your lordships will do 
me the justice to believe that I have given 
to this part of the subject my most atten- 
tive and serious consideration, And I 
have no hesitation in declaring to your 
lordships, that in regard to that part of 
the united church which is situated in this 
country, I have no fears at all. When I 


‘consider the number of Roman Catholics 


in this country, and compare them with 
the number of Protestants—when I con- 
sider the purity of our own faith—the 
decided aversion of the people of this 
country to all the doctrines of popery— 
when I see, as I think I see, that the whole 
current of opinion in this country is in 
favour rather of licentiousness than of arbi- 


trary power—I can have no fear of the 


establishment of popery in this kingdom, 
nor any apprehensions of danger to the 
English part of the united church. And 
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afew words in regard to the conduct 
which has been pursued by the English 
clergy in the matter of petitions. Much 
blame, as your lordships know, has been 
thrown upon them for what they have 
done. I take for granted, my lords, that 


they have written petitions for their pa- 


rishioners, and have, in many places en- 
couraged them to present them. I say, 
I take for granted that they have done so; 
for I have no means of knowing that the 
fact is true. But, if they have done this, 
I think that they have done their duty. I 
say, my lords, that the clergy of England 
have shewn themselves to be, what I have 
always known them to be, a body of 
fearless, honest and independent men—a 


body, who, having, many of them, the 


strongest religious aversion to the measure, 
have not concealed that aversion, in defer- 
ence to the opinion, or through any fear of 
the authority of the government. But, my 
lords, I think they have also proved them- 
selves to be a body of discreet and prudent 
men. Iam one of those, my lords, who 
consider the right of petitioning to be what 
it has been often called, the safety-valve of 
the English constitution. When an 
Englishman has petitioned, he has exer- 
cised what he conceives his privilege of 
birth-right—he has done his act—and is 
proud of his act—-and is less likely, when 
he has done it, to make himself troublous 
or unquiet afterwards. My lords, I con- 
sider that the clergy of England, in per- 
suading their parishioners to petition (if 
they have persuaded them), have secured 
the peace and quiet of the country (for I 
believe the country to be, at present, in a 
perfect state of peace and quiet); and, if 
this measure is to be carried, to them I 
shall consider that it is to be attributed 
that the people of England will remain 
satisfied with the decision of the legisla- 
ture. 

My lords, I pass on now to the last, but 
most fearful, part of the whole subject— 
the probable effect of this measure on that 
part of the united church which is situated 
in Ireland. My lords, the Church of 
Ireland has been now, for many years, 
exposed to fiery and fearful trial. Her 
ministers have been vilified, her revenues 
magnified, her exertions depreciated, with 
the view of exciting profligate and rebel- 
lious men to attempt her overthrow: and 
yet, my lords, it is surely true, that there 
never was a church in which there was a 


here, my lords, let me be permitted to say | greater quantity of piety, learning, and 
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ability, than there is at this moment among 
the bishops of the Irish church;—never 
was there a church that had a ministry 
more religious, more active and energetic : 
-—and yet, notwithstanding all this, what 
has not been said of her? My lords, the 
dangers of the Church of Ireland come, 
not from within, but from without; she is 
brought into competition with a rival 
church—a church neither missionary nor 
established; but pretending to be estab- 
lished in @ country in which there is already 
a church established by law—a church, 
having at its head two and twenty bishops, 
nominally appointed by the popes but, 
really, at least in general, elected by them- 
selves—bishops connected together, not 
only by the ties of their peculiar religion, 
but by the bonds which unite together the 
fellows of the same college;—having under 
them, as it is stated, a body of at least 
three thousand five hundred clergy, placed 
beyond the pale and protection of the law 
in their oom relation, and in no way 
responsible to the law—men entirely under 
the control and superintendance of the 
bishops, removable at will, having no ap- 
peal to the king’s courts, in case of a 
suspension ecclesiastically irregular; and 
in truth, as I have nid, in every point 
submitted to the arbitrary authority of the 
bishops. These clergy, again, exercise over 
their flocks the most unlimited influence— 
the most undisputed sway; and this they 
do chiefly by the tenets of their religion, 
which places the consciences of their vota- 
ries altogether at their disposal. 

My lords, I hope I have not diminished 
the dangers of the Irish church—but the 
question now before us is, not whether the 
Church of Ireland is in danger, but whether 
the measure now proposed by his majesty’s 
government is calculated to diminish or 
increase that danger? My lords, after 
what I have heard, with great sorrow, from 
the primate of that church, I will not ex- 
— a strong opinion on the subject. 

ut this I must say, that I think I can see 
in this measure some faint gleam of hope, 
and hail the dawning of a brighter day. 

But, my lords, I will now say no more 
on that point. This is the only part of the 
subject which has, for some years past, 
made me hesitate as to the propriety of 
measures similar to the present. And let 
not, I beseech you, my doubting hopes 
influence your ae on this mo- 
mentous part of the question now before 
your lordships, Give to the Church of 
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Ireland your most solemn and serious 
consideration. Do not, I intreat you, 
treat with scoffs, or levity, or dis t, 
the fears, perhaps the too just fears, of those 
who are alarmed and agitated for her safety. 
In the aristocracy of England the Church 
of England has hitherto found her firmest 
guardians and supporters. Here let the 
Church of Ireland find them too. On 
your care, and vigilance, and religion, let 
the united Church of England and Ireland 
securely rest. Preserve her against the 
intrigues of the cunning, the lust of the 
avaricious, the violence of profligate and 
rebellious men. Preserve her inviolate 
against that day (a day which shall as 
suredly come), when Ireland shall, at last, 
be converted to a holier doctrine, and a 
purer faith. Preserve her inviolate against 
that day, when the sons of Ireland, return- 
ing from a longer than Assyrian captivity, 
shall find that the temple of the Lord has 
been already built, and the foundations 
have been long since laid. And if ye shall 
do this, whatever may be the event of your 
deliberations (as the event is assuredly in 
the hands of Providence), still posterity 
shall say,—that posterity, of whose judg- 
ment we have not been unkindly or un- 
generously reminded,—posterity will say, 
that the peers of England, when they 
admitted the lay-members of the Catholic 
body into the communion of the Legisla- 
ture, still it did not put God out of the 
question; but went about Sion and marked 
well her bulwarks, that they might tell 
them that came after. My lords, I shall 
support the bill. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he would 
trespass but a very few moments on their 
lordships’ attention. He was unwilling 
indeed to occupy their attention at any 
length, feeling that there were many 
noble lords present who, concurring 
with him in opposition to this measure, 


were much better able to state the ' 


grounds upon which that opposition 
was founded, and in the next place the 
state of his health would prevent him 
from taking a prominent part in these 
proceedings. But the right rev. prelate 
who had just sat down, had called him 
up, by asking him, whether there had not 
been a great accession of talent to the 
support of this question, and if so, 
whether we could continue to resist the 
measure any longer. Now, he would 
respectfully remind that right rev. pre- 
late, that’if there had been so great an 
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accession of talent and eloquence to the 
support of this measure, it must have 
taken place very lately and very suddenly. 
It should be recollected that, down to last 
year, this House had decided against this 
measure, the last decision being against 
a resolution for merely going into a com- 
mittee on the question; and he believed 
that, though they had not the benefit of 
the right rev. prelate’s eloquence on that 
occasion, they had what was—he would 
say it with perfect courtesy—much more 
valuable-—his vote. He would not take 
upon him to say what the “ march of 
intellect” might not accomplish after that 
specimen. He did not know but far 
greater wonders might be accomplished, 
and much more talent brought over to 
the support of the question, if the noble 
duke at the head of the government, could 
be prevailed upon to wait a-while, and 
instead of going on with this measure, to 
put it off for another year. The right 
rev. prelate had not stated the precise 
period when this march of intellect wrought 
such wonderful effects upon him. Perhaps 
it was after the right rev. prelate had read 
his majesty’s Speech, that his intellect 
became so suddenly illuminated. The 
right rev. prelate had entered into a 
variety of arguments, most of which had 
no connexion with the question before 
their lordships. He had referred to the 
pamphlets of noble lords and others, 
which he would assure him he had never 
seen. He understood the right rev. pre- 
late, in one part of his speech, to answer 
the pamphlet of a Mr. Faber. He wished 
the right rev. prelate would answer it by 
writing one himself. He must confess, 
that he could not see the weight of the 
arguments of the right rev. prelate. It 
appeared to him, that many of the illus- 
trations adopted by the right rev. prelate 
were not very justly applied. The right 
rev. prelate had asked, whether it would 
not be better to defend a fortified city 
than one deprived of its fortifications. 
He would only say in reply, that a fortress 
would be much better than a city; and it 
was for that reason he would, to the last, 
stand by the safeguards of the constitution, 
—by those Protestant guards which had 
been hitherto considered an impregnable 
defence. There he would take his stand, 
and to them he would adhere to the last. 
He should not have risen at all, but for 
the direct appeal of the right rev. prelate, 
and he should not further stand in the 
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way of other noble lords, who were much 
better able than he was to address the 
House upon this important subject. 

The Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Burgess) 
said :—My lords, although I have heard, 
in the arguments of the two most reverend 
prelates, who have addressed your lord- 
ships on the subject of the bill before the 
House, enough to satisfy my own mind, 
that the bill ought not to pass into a law ; 
yet I cannot content myself with giving a 
silent vote against it. My lords, f object — 
to the bill for admitting Papists into 
parliament, because it is contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the Reformation ; 
namely, the abolition of all foreign juris- 
diction in this realm, and the re-union of 
all civil and ecclesiastical authority in the 
sovereign—and is inconsistent with the 
liberty and independence of a free country, 
by its recognition of a supreme ecclesiastical 
authority distinct from, and superior to, 
the sovereignty of the realm. I object to 
the admission of Papists into parliament, 
because it is contrary to our religion— 
I mean the religion of the Bible, of our 
Liturgy, our Articles and Homilies, and 
the first Canon of our Church, which are 
opposed to the supremacy of the pope, 
and to the idolatrous and superstitious 
worship of the Church of Rome. What- 
ever may be said on the plea of expediency, 
no measure can be useful or expedient, 
which is opposed to religion, and the 
express law of God. I object to the 
admission of Papists into parliament, 
because it is contrary to the oath which 
I have repeatedly taken in this House, 
and to the Declaration which I have as 
often made here against popery; from 
which Oath and’ Declaration, taken in 
the sense in which I received them — I 
speak of myself individually—I feel that I 
cannot depart without wilful and criminal 
prevarication. I object to the bill, be- 
cause it is contrary to the very purpose of 
his majesty’s commission; by which his 
majesty, from time to time, convenes par- 
liament to consult for the defence of the 
church, as well as the state, of England. 
The Church of England cannot be de- 
fended by giving legislative power to the 
members of another church, who are 
bound by principle, to use their utmost 
endeavours for the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant religion. My lords, the bill for the 
admission of Papists into parliament appears 
to be equally contrary to the direct and 
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Oath, in which his majesty by the most 
solemn pledge, promises to maintain, to 
the utmost of his power, the Protestant 
reformed religion established by law. 
The bill, as it appears to me, is not less 
contrary to a much later pledge — the 
only pledge contained in his majesty’s 
Speech from the Throne—in which his 
majesty most graciously expressed his de- 
termination to preserve inviolate the 
established institutions of our country, 
of which a Protestant parliament is one of 
the chief—the pillar and bulwark of the 
rest. My lords, we have, at present a 
Protestant parliament, but if the bill for 
the admission of Papists into parliament 
should pass into a law, a Protestant 
parliament will cease to exist. His 
majesty’s Parliamentary Commission, his 
Coronation Oath, the last Speech from 
the Throne, and the Act of Settlement, 
if viewed as mutual comments on each 
‘other, may perhaps, serve to decide the 
question, whether the admission of Papists 
into parliament is, or is not, consistent 
with the Coronation Oath of our Pro- 
testant sovereign.—If I were to argue 
against the bill from the danger of 
admitting Papists into parliament, [ 
should not confine myself to the danger 
impending over the temporal establish- 
ment of religion, and the worldly pro- 
perty of the church — though that is 
mevitable; I should lay my stress on the 
danger likely to result to religion itself, 
from the corruption of public principle, 
through what will be called, the inefficacy 
of oaths and the most solemn declarations; 
and from the public encouragement given 
by a Protestant parliament to idolatry and 
ps oe and on the prospect of the 
calamities denounced in Scripture against 
idolatry and its promoters, so often verified 
in the history of the Jews, and even of 
our own country, as has been strikingly 
shewn by Mr. Croly, in his work on the 
Apocalypse, and by a learned physician 
Dr. Bagnell, in his answer to Mr. Gally 
Knight.—My lords, I shall detain your 
lordships no longer than to add, that, for 
the reasons which I have before mentioned, 
I shall give my most cordial negative to 
the bill, 

The Earl of Wénchilsea said: — On 
former occasions, my lords, I have so 
often expressed, both in your lordships’ 
House and elsewhere, my opinions on 
this great and momentous question, that 
I shall not enter into any thing like a 
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I think it 
now neither expedient nor necessary to 
enter at length into the question, whether 
or not it is just or desirable to put political 
power into the hands of the followers of 


general discussion of it. 


the Church of Rome. I shall not now 
enter into an extended inquiry, as to the 
justice or wisdom of a Protestant legisla- 
ture giving strength and consistency to a 
body of men, who are called upon, by 
every motive and consideration which can 
actuate the mind of man, to use every 
power with which they may be invested 
to subvert and destroy Protestantism. in 
every shape, and especially the established 
religion in England. I will not now, my 
lords, as I have already assured your 
lordships, recapitulate the arguments 
which, on former occasions, I have used 
against any concession of political power 
to the Catholics; on the contrary, my lords, 
my wish is to proceed at once to a brief 
consideration of the enactments of this 
bill, which the noble duke at the head of 
his majesty’s government proposes to sub- 
stitute for those long-known and tried 
safeguards, under which our Protestant 
constitution has arrived at its present 
pitch of perfection, and under which this 
country has so long and so happily en- 
joyed the blessings of liberty, of equal 
justice, and of political independence. 
Your lordships will recollect that, when 
the nature of this measure was first an- 
nounced, there was received an assurance 
from the noble duke which gave to the 
country a peculiar pledge ; and your lord- 
ships are now called to determine how far 
that pledge has been redeemed. When 
asked by noble lords, to state the nature 
and extent of the intended measure of 
concession, the noble duke replied, that it 
would be a bill which should give stabi- 
lity to the public peace, satisfaction to the 
minds of the Protestant community, secu- 
rity to the established religion, and that, 
above all things, it would be calculated to 
check the growth of popery in these realms. 
Now, my lords, it is for your lordships to 
judge how far that pledge has been re- 
deemed. We are to judge from recent 
and remote circumstances. Two parts of 
that undertaking I shall have little diffi- 
culty in showing are assumptions that 
rest upon grounds the most erroneous, 
I shall commence with the alleged satis- 
faction to the Protestant mind of Eng- 
land. Look, my lords, at the innumerable 
petitions that have poured nto your lord- 
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ships’ House, ever since this disastrous 
announcement on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers. Look to the innumerable ad- 
dresses that have been laid at the foot of 
the throne. Look at the extent to which 
the public mind has been agitated from 
the moment this threatened inroad upon 
the constitution became known. My lords, 
the most distant parts of the empire have 
rung with the voice of indignation, from 
the hour at which Protestant ascendancy 
was first assailed. Ever since the people 
of England came to know that the religion 
and institutions of their ancestors were in 
danger, they have taken every opportunity 
of looking into the question, of judging 
for themselves, and of expressing their 
sentiments to parliament respecting the 
proposed measure of the noble duke, and 
m what degree it might be considered con- 
sistent with the constitution which it pro- 
fessed to support, or sufficient to meet the 
dangers which it was put forward as the 
means of averting. My lords, I believe 
there is no man living who will assert that 
it is otherwise than an experimental mea- 
sure. Hitherto, my lords, this country 
has enjoyed a greater degree of liberty 
than has been elsewhere to be found in 
Europe. Justice has been fairly and im- 
partially administered; and are we to 
believe that the admission of Roman Ca- 
tholics to political power, that the placing 
men in situations of trust and_ political 
influence, to whom is denied the right 
of private judgment, will tend to the pre- 
servation of that constitution and those 
privileges, for which our ancestors sacri- 
ficed somuch? My lords, I have no diffi- 
culty in boldly affirming, that the great 
body of the Protestants of the empire 
have arrived at this conclusion—that the 
present bill will not afford the slightest 
security to the reformed religion, or to 
the church establishment of this country ; 
that not one of those safeguards will be 
afforded, for which they have been,taught 
so anxiously to look; that we shall get 
nothing in return for those encroachments 
upon that constitution, of which, though 
there might have been some dawning in 
early periods, England knew nothing, 
until it was finally established and settled 
in 1688. The people of England have 
arrived at this conclusion after, what I 
will call, a cool and deliberate considera- 
tion. They are persuaded that their rights 
and liberties are in danger, and they 
think that the preservation of Protestantism 
VOL. XXI. 
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is essential to the preservation of those 
rights and liberties. It is in vain, my 
lords, that it will be asserted that the con- 
stitution of this country is of popish origin, 
or that it had any substantial existence in 
popish times. True it is, that the door of 
freedom was opened previous to the Re- 
volution of 1688, and that the tide of 
liberty occasionally ebbed and flowed; 
but, without the slightest fear of contra- 
diction, I assert, that the civil rights of 
Englishmen were not permanently esta- 
blished until long subsequent to the Re- 
formation. We are told, my lords, that 
the character of popery is changed; but 
we are yet left without the proofs of that 
assertion. My lords, I hold, that despotism 
flows from the predominance of popery, 
as naturally and necessarily as the effect 
flows from its cause. I hold it to be a truth 
equally indisputable that, whatever. is 
truly and morally good, whatever is Chris- 
tian and religious in any church, or in any 
country, will be found to exist, in propor- 
tion as the members of that church or of 
that country shall have receded. from the 
Church of Rome, and advanced towards 
the principles and faith of the Protestant 
Church. I will go further and defy any 
noble lord to prove, that rational liberty 
and attachment to true freedom are not 
found to exist in a greater proportion 
among Protestants than amongst any other 
class of Christians. Are we, then, to allow 
the most precious rights for which men 
can contend, to be trampled down, that 
Irish rebels may teach England how to 
defend those rights which none but Eng- 
lishmen have ever enjoyed? Are we to 
be intimidated by the menaces of treason- 
able and illegal associations? Let us 
have some approximation to a proof, how 
the unrestricted admission of Catholics 
will, in any way, givestrength and security 
to the state. My lords, it is the will that 
actuates, and not the hand that signs, 
which determines the character of a series 
of measures or of an administration. — It is 
in vain that the houses of legislature or the 
subordinate offices be filled by the ma- 
jority of Protestants, if we have, notwith- 
standing that, a popish prime minister. 
If we are to judge of the future by the 
past, how are we to suppose that men who 
have always submitted their minds to the 
spiritual jurisdiction of a foreign power 
will devote themselves at once to the 
maintenance of institutions such as ours, 
and exert themselves in maintaining that 
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connection between a Protestant church 
and the state, the value of which I hear 
no man stand forward to question? Does 
any rational man believe that the proposed 
concessions will tend to strengthen the 
Protestant constitution? Will any man 
be influenced by the belief that Roman 
Catholics will regard with favour, and 
sincerely lend themselves to the support 
of, a constitution which, like a pheenix, 
has risen from the ashes of popery? Will 
any man believe that such an experiment 
would not expose that constitution to 
unusual danger? The advocates of this 
measure tell us, that it will tend to check 
the growth of popery. I call on those 
who make such an assertion to tell me, if 
they believe that admission to political 
power will induce any one of the followers 
of the Church of Rome to throw off the 
spiritual and temporal power of that 
church? Had it been practicable for 
our ancestors to remain Catholics, and 
at the same time to relieve themselves 
from the intolerable ascendancy of popish 
influence, where would have been the 
necessity, three centuries ago, of effecting 
the great work ofthe Reformation? Why 
needed we, then, to reform our religion ? 
Why needed weto banish the Jesuits? Why 
needed we to suppress the monasteries ? 
I would entreat your lordships to pause 
before you take upon yourselves the awful 
responsibility of overturning that for which 
our ancestors so nobly struggled, and 
which they so nobly achieved. I would 
entreat the right reverend prelates, by that 
sacred character which separates them 
from the rest of the community, to weigh 
well the awful responsibility which will 
attach to every one who takes on himself 
to recommend the relinquishment of the 
great safeguards of Protestantism in this 
- country, before they give it up to any 
experimental project’ or any plea of ex- 
pediency. I would entreat all your lord- 
ships to remember the blessings that 
England has enjoyed under the present 
constitution, and the extent to which she 
has flourished, while adhering to the doc- 
trines of her present church. With this 
sincere appeal I shall conclude by declar- 
ing my determination to support the 
amendment of the right rev. prelate. 

Earl Somers expressed his gratification 
at seeing this measure brought forward in 
the manner in which it had been brought 
forward by his majesty’s ministers. That 
circumstance alone was a strong presump- 
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tion in its favour, when those who had the 
best means of knowing the state of the 
country abandoned their old opinions, and 
introduced this measure, on the ground of 
its being absolutely necessary for the 
peace of the country. His majesty’s 
ministers, who best knew the wants of the 
country, were united in opinion as to the 
necessity of this measure, It was a strong 
presumption, too, in favour of it, that two 
such great men as Mr, Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
who hardly agreed on any other question, 
perfectly coincided as to the necessity of 
conceding the Roman Catholic claims, 
The other House of parliament, the popular 
branch of the legislature too, had fre- 
quently decided in favour of the concession 
of these claims; and that was a further 
strong argument in support of this mea- 
sure. He was of opinion also, that this 
measure could be supported upon religious 
grounds. He could not agree with a right 
rev. prelate (the bishop of Oxford), that 
the clergy. had acted well in reference to 
this question. It would have become 
them more as Christian ministers, not to 
have taken the strong and violent .part 
which they had adopted against the Ca- 
tholics. They should have recollected, 
that they were the ministers of .peace and 
good will amongst men, and that it was 
out of character for them to appear as the 
stirrers up of strife and contention. He 
would remind them, that if they had at- 
tended with more care than they appeared 
to have done to those parts of the bible 
in which peace and charity towards all 
were inculcated, they must have followed 
a different course—that if they had paid 
more attention to the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the beautiful 
parable of the Good Samaritan, who, as 
all acknowledge, was the type and model 
of a good Christian; and, if they had 
acted up to the precepts inculcated in 
those divine lessons, he did not think they 
would have taken, the part which they had 
done against their fellow Christians. What 
reason was there for denying justice to 
the Roman Catholics? They fought our 
battles, and shed their blood in the de- 
fence of our common country. Why, 
then, should they be excluded from the 
rights of citizenship, in that state to whose 
support they contributed their blood and 
treasure? The Roman Catholics had 
fought our battles in the field—had freely 
spilled their. blood in:defence of the con- 
stitution—and surely ought to have a 
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share in the blessings of that constitution. 
Was it just to exclude them from you 
pating m those advantages, which they 
d maintained with their lives? His 
9 of justice was very different. He 
thought it was not just to exclude those 
from equal rights, who were exposed to 
equal dangers, and who contributed an 
equal share to support the burthens of the 
state. Those who were opposed to the 
Catholics should bear in mind, that the 
executive power ballotted those Catholics 
for the militia, and pressed them, some 
way or other, into the regular army, of the 
material of which they formed a material 
portion. They should bear in mind, that 
those Catholics gallantly risked their lives 
in winning those victories, in the field and 
on the sea, of which the country was so 
justly proud. Was it, then, justice to 
exclude them from those political advan- 
tages, which they real their Protestant 
hrén to maintain? He saw not the 
justice of such policy ; and therefore would 
support a measure which went to repeal 
unjust laws and to administer strict justice. 
—But the measure before their lordships 
was also recommended upon the principle 
of expédiency. If its tendency were, as 


had been alleged by some noble lords, to 


change the Protestant constitution of the 
country—if a single reason had been ad- 
vanced in support of such a doctrine—he 
for one would give up the argument, and 
would oppose the present policy of the 
 whtohinrts But what ground was there 
or such an extravagant assertion? Was 
it that a minority—a small minority— 
could triumph over an overwhelming ma- 
jority? Was it not a fact, that in Great 
Britain the Roman Catholics were com- 
paratively few—that the mass of the 
people was Protestant? If so, what ap- 
prehensions could be entertained of the 
Catholics in this country, supposing, for 
a moment, that it was their design to 
subvert its Protestant institutions? In 
Ireland, it was true, the majority of the 
inhabitants were Roman Catholics; but 
what could the numerical strength even 
there of the Catholics effect on the parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom? Suppos- 
ing, for example, that that numerical 
strength reviled so far as to return Ca- 
tholic members for every coun.y and place 
in Ireland, that sent representatives to the 
House of Commons—would those Catholic 
members outvote the Protestant members 
of Great Britain? Could they, as that 
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House was now constituted, carry any 
measure hostile to the interests of the 
Protestants? Impossible: for, on this 
supposition—which, by the way, was a 
very unfounded supposition—they would 
be as one to five and a half—the House 
of Commons consisting of six hundred and 
fifty-eight members, of which but a hun- 
dred were Irish ; the remaining five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight bemg the representa- 
tives of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
where the Catholics had and could have 
no election influence. Upon every prin- 
ciple of calculation, then, which he had 
ever heard of, was it not absurd to talk of 
the admission of Catholics into the House 
of Commons being the death-warrant of 
the constitution? Admitting, for a ma- 
ment, that their efforts would be so di- 
rected, how could they obtain the numerical 
majority—whence could they derive the 
weight in the legislature sufficient to 
subvert the Protestant establishments of 
England and Ireland in church and state ? 
He really was ashamed to argue against a 
proposition so absolutely absurd; but it 
had been so repeatedly urged by indivi- 
duals, considered in their generation wise 
and learned, that he could not pass it 
unnoticed. By the laws of the country 
the Protestant was the established religion 
of the state. It could not have become 
so, unless the large majority of the people 
had been Protestants: it could not cease 
to be so, until the large majority of the 
people had ceased to be Protestants, 
Therefore, until the people of this country 
had become Catholics, and abandoned 
Protestantism, there could be no danger 
of our Protestant establishments ; so that 
those who contended, that the admission 
of the Catholics to the benefits of the 
state-was fraught with danger to our Pro- 
testant establishments, were bound to 
show, that the whole country would be- 
come Catholic on the passing of the mea- 
sure before the House. When the country 
had, indeed, become Catholic, there might 
be well founded fear, that the Protestant 
constitution of the country would be over- 
turned ; but until then there could be no 
rational apprehension. And he asked their 
lordships—he asked the veriest opponent 
of the measure—to show that the passing 
of it would increase the number of Ca- 
tholics, to such a degree as to give them 
a numerical majority in the legislature, and 
a preponderating weight in the country ? 
W rs there any thing so recommendatory, 
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so pure, in the doctrine of that.religion, or 
had it been heretofore treated with such 
favour, that parliament had only to repeal 
the penal laws against its votaries to make 
it the religion of the people at large? The 
supposition had only to be stated, to show 
its monstrous absurdity. It was idle, then, 
to talk of the admission of Catholics into 
the House of Commons being the inevita- 
ble precursor of the downfal of the Pro- 
testant institutions of the country. It was 
equally idle to talk of the danger of ad- 
mitting them into their lordships’ House, 
The present measure would only enable six 
or seven Catholic peers to take their seats 
there ; and it was ridiculous to talk of the 
king—an essentially Protestant king— 
making so many Catholic peers, as that 
they would constitute the majority in that 
branch of the legislature. With respect, 
then, to the admission of Catholics to par- 
liament, there could be no objection to the 
present measure. Indeed, he had spent 
night and day in examining the bill, to see 
whether it could possibly endanger our 
Protestant establishments, and he could 
see no danger ; on the contrary, he thought, 
the withholding it would be much more 
dangerous. He would ask their lordships, 
whether there was no latent mischief in not 
passing the bill? Were there no hardships, 
productive of mischief, in their making 
Catholics fight the battles of a constitu- 
tion, from the political advantages of which 
they were excluded? Who composed a 
very large proportion of the privates of 
their armies, of the sailors and marines of 
their navies, but the Roman Catholics? 
And that being the case, he asked whether, 
after all the discussion which the claims of 
those Catholics had ‘received yearly, 
monthly, he was going to say nightly and 
hourly—and after all the hopes and expec- 
tations of the Catholics consequent upon 
that discussion, in the event of their reject- 
ing those claims, they ought not to be pre- 
pared for one of two evils? Either they 
could not henceforward allure or force into 
their armies and navies that portion of the 
superabundant population of Ireland, which 
had hitherto rushed to supply them with 
soldiers and furnish them with sailors ; or, 
if they did press them into their service, 
they could not any more trust them in the 
hour of peril.—But this dangerous state of 
things was not all; for they must be pre- 
pared to maintain a great and sanguinary 
resistance to every appearance of commo- 
tion in Ireland. In the event of withhold- 
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ing concession from the. Catholics,.they 
must be prepared, not only to do without 
the military aid which Ireland had, not- 
withstanding her wrongs, hitherto afforded 
them, but they must also keep up a large 
army of their own, to keep down the re- 
bellious spirit of the Irish people. And 
were they prepared for such a state of 
things? He thought not; for though he 
had heard of, and had witnessed, the pass- 
ing of many acts of parliament, he was sure 
an act to extend and keep up martial law 
in Ireland, would not receive the sanction 
of the legislature. Upon this ground alone, 
then, it was most desirable that the bill 
should pass.—That there was no danger 
from the admission of Catholics into that 
and the other House of parliament, or 
that, if there were danger, that it was ten 
times Jess than that arising from perpetual 
exclusion, he had endeavoured: to: show. 
Indeed, this point was. so evident, that it 
was almost monstrous to deny it, and 
almost absurd to argue it; so far as Eng- 
land was concerned. It was true, and he 
lamented it, that there were many Catho- 
lics in Ireland: but, he asked, how came 
there to be so many? Was it not a fact 
in the history of that country, that no at- 
tempts had been made to extend to them 
the Protestant form of Christianity? He 
spoke not of the government of that coun- 
try for the last thirty years; when, he 
thanked God, a better system of rule had 
been adopted towards that ill-treated 
country, but of the early government, be- 
fore and since the time of the Reformation. 
It was well known that England, then ina 
state of semi-civilization, had conquered 
Ireland, not many degrees removed from a 
savage and barbarous condition of society. 
It was equally well known, that the con- 
querors imposed a law so much in their 
own favour, that an offence against them- 
selves was punished capitally, while the 
killing a ‘ merus hibernicus” was a crime 
which a small penalty atoned for. Nor 
was this monstrous system of oppression 
departed from at the Reformation; which 
the English Protestants took no pains to 
extend to Ireland. In fact, it was found 
less troublesome to kill the ‘ mere Irish- 
men” (who, by the way, were not Catholic 
converts from Protestantism, like many of 
the English settlers, but members of. the 
church of Rome as long as their history 
could well inform them), than to convert 
them to the Protestant faith. No wonder, 
then, that the Catholics were many and 
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the Protestants few ; for the latter not only 
did not encourage, but actually discouraged 
the making of converts at the dawn of the 
Reformation ; . because they felt, that the 
law placed Catholics more under their un- 
controlled and .irresponsible power than it 
did the Protestants, even though they 
were Irishmen. After the Reformation 
had made some progress in the time of 
Elizabeth, the Catholics, being the ma- 
jority of the population, and viewing the 
Protestant religion as that of their oppres- 
sors and conquerors, rose under Tyrcon- 
nell, and. other leaders, against the English 
yoke, but being suppressed, they were 
treated as a newly-conquered people, and 
rendered still more wretched. In the reign 
of James Ist, which, however inglorious it 
might. have appeared to the people of 
England, was a new era in the English 
rule of Ireland, a better state of things was 
induced in that country: many improve- 
ments were made in the administration ; 
Protestant colonies were founded ; but still 
no attempts were made to convert the Ca- 
tholics to the established religion, though 
many were made to exterminate popery. 
The next reign was that, in every respect, 
unfortunate one, of Charles Ist. The Ca- 
tholics having received less oppression 
from that monarch than from his prede- 
cessors, and having taken as a consequence 
the side of the king against the parliament, 
and having alarmed the fears of the Pro- 
testants of England by their atrocious 
conduct in the Rebellion of 1641, were 
treated by the Puritans, and afterwards by 
Cromwell, with all the oppression of mili- 
tary conquerors, infuriated by religious and 
national antipathy. Under such circum- 
stances, it was not to be expected that 
converts to Protestantism would be made. 
At the Revolution, an unfortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances arrayed the Pro- 
testants so against the Catholics, that 
converts to Protestantism were not to be 
expected. But shortly after William had 
finally destroyed the power of his father- 
in-law in Ireland, and with that all hope of 
his restoration to the throne of England, 
he concluded a treaty with the Irish Ca- 
tholics—the treaty. of Limerick—which, 
without offering an opinion on its being all 
that the. Roman Catholics alleged, was 
more tolerant in principle than that body 
were accustomed to meet with from their 
English rulers.. The fact was, the Catho- 
lics were treated more. kindly by William 
than: by any monarch from .the period of 
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the Reformation.—A_retrospect of the.go- 
vernment of Ireland by this country fur- 
nished many other arguments :in favour of 
the bill before their lordships, besides that 
arising from the neglect of all feasible 
attempts to extend the influence of the 
Protestant religion. He was happy that 
the present bill, while it granted the Ro- 
man Catholics their civil rights, did not at 
all tamper or meddle with their ecclesias- 
tical affairs. It left the clergy of that 
religion on their, present footing, while it 
preserved the integrity of the existing Pro- 
testant establishment. Such policy: he 
considered the best species of security for 
those establishments that could be afford- 
ed. Now, on what grounds were securities 
required—that is, on what grounds were: 
the penal laws against the Catholics 
enacted at the Revolution of 1688? There 
was no doubt that severe laws were passed 
in the reign of Charles 2nd against the 
Roman Catholics; but the principle was 
the same with those of the Revolution. . It 
was a special object with the statesmen 
who brought about that great event, to 
keep the Roman Catholics as tight as pos- 
sible; but the reasons of that policy were 
special—he might say personal and tempo- 
rary—and had long since ceased to have 
existence. The laws against the Roman. 
Catholics, passed in the reign of Charles 
2nd and William 3rd, were directed against 
James 2nd and his more devoted (on reli- 
gious grounds) adherents.. But, what was 
it that drove that king from the throne of 
these realms? Was it not his attachment 
to popery, and his insatiable thirst. of 
arbitrary power? Then why were the laws 
enacted against the Roman Catholics ?— 
because they were the adherents of the 
dethroned monarch. The Catholics were 
naturally attached to James; for he not 
only favoured them, but belonged to them. 
Others also, a powerful party, were opposed 
to the new dynasty, from a strong natural 
predilection for the hereditary sovereign of 
the ancient line of their kings. From these 
two classes of adherents to the House of 
Stuart danger was to be apprehended at 
the Revolution; and accordingly it was: 
not to be wondered, that severe laws 
against them were then enacted. The ex- 
pediency of such laws was then more than 
probable; but.the injustice of them now 
was less questionable-—Such was the 
origin of the harsh measures against the 
Roman Catholics passed at the Revolu- 
tion, But these were not the only motives: 
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by which the ministers of William were ; nent of the Catholic claims, the late lord 
actuated. For the ill-fated last king of | Liverpool, on this point. That noble earl, 
an ill-fated race, not only rested his hope | as their lordships must remember, declared, 
of restoration to the throne whence he had | that if his objections, on other grounds, 
been driven, on the support of his Catholic | were removed, he would have no scruple, 
and Jacobite adherents in England, Scot- | so far as the Coronation Oath was concern- 
Jand, and Ireland, but also sought for and | ed. Every child knew, that while the 
derived aid from the ambitious monarch | executive possessed a double power—an 
who then ruled France, and whose avowed | executive and a legislative—he was still 
object was the expulsion of William, and | bound to act according to law, and that 
the restoration of James and the Catholic | the most important part of his prerogative 
religion. It was known, moreover, that | would be an idle letter, if, while the two 
Louis was little scrupulous about the means | Houses of parliament made and repealed 
he employed to attain his end, and that he | and re-enacted laws, the king alone should 
was not only the head of the Catholic | not be at liberty to approve or disapprove 
party of Europe, but also the personal foe | of any law or doctrine, that came uader 
of our great deliverer. Under such cir- | his consideration.—But, how did the oath 
cumstances, strong measures against the | apply to the present bill? Supposing it 
Catholics, and all the adherents of the | did apply in the manner asserted by some 
House of Stuart, were not only justifiable | noble lords, look at the state in which it 
but expedient.—But how stood the case | would place the monarch. It would deprive 
now? Do you fear any Pretender of the | the king of the highest exertion of his pre- 
House of Stuart any longer? Is there aj rogative; namely, the power of repealing 
formidable Jacobite party among us, | or passing laws, which he and his servants 
threatening the existing line of monarchs ? | might deem essential to the public safety. 
Do you fear danger from Catholic France, | He was aware that his late majesty had 
where Protestants have been admitted to | entertained certain scruples, as to the com- 
all the civil advantages of the state’? I| patibility of concession to the Catholics 
say (repeated the noble earl) do you fear} with his Coronation Oath. But he was 
a Pretender, or do you dread the Catholic | aware that those scruples were not insu- 
influence of a state, that has honourably | perable; for George 3rd had given his 
preceded you in the career of civil and | royal assent to several measures in favour 
religious liberty? What are your fears ?— | of the Catholics, equally opposed to his 
for, upon my word, after the maturest | Coronation Oath. Besides, how could an 
deliberation, I cannot see any. If your) oath, framed under circumstances with a 
fears are great, why not acknowledge them | view to exclude a Catholic from the throne, 
by granting the concession? If you enter-| apply to a Protestant monarch, with Pro- 
tain no fears, why hesitate to assent to a/| testant institutions in church and state ? 
measure equally recommended by justice | And what did the oath pledge the monarch 
and sound policy 7—One word with respect | to? Merely “ to preserve and support the 
to king William, whose name had been so | Protestant religion in these realms, and to 
often quoted, or rather misquoted, by the | secure to the bishops and clergy of the 
opponents of the present bill. It was a! established church their rights and pro- 
fact—no matter what the ignorance and | perty.” Now, was there any thing in this 
bigotry of the Orangemen of Ireland might | bill which could subvert the Protestant 
assert to the contrary—for which there ‘religion, or deprive the clergy of their 
was, on this point, the unquestionable | rights and property ? And if not, he further 
authority of bishop Burnet, that that | asked, how could it be said to interfere 
monarch was most anxious to lessen the with the Coronation Oath? Was it nota 
hardships of the laws against the Catholics, | barefaced begging of the question to 
of which circumstances might have justi- | assert, that the concession to the Catholics 
fied the enactment. King William’s name, | contemplated by the present bill was 
then, was libelled, when it was quoted on , dangerousto the Protestant establishment ? 
the side of exclusion or intolerance.—The | Would not the Protestant religion, and the 
next point he would call their lordships’ | rights and property of the clergy, be 
attention to, was the Coronation Oath. | exactly in the same condition after the bill, 
Perhaps he ought to content himself with | as they were then in? For his own 

quoting the recorded emphatic declaration | he was convinced that the Protestant reli- 
of, on all other grounds, a strenuous oppo- ' gion would be more flourishing after the 
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passing of the present measure, than it had 
ever been in Ireland or even England 
before ; and even for that reason alone he 
would give it his best support. His opi- 
nions were not lightly formed : they were 
the result of twenty years experience, and 
decidedly were, that no better security for 
the Protestant establishments in church 
and state could be devised, than that which 
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abused in the most gross terms. What 
else did he find? He found that when a 
bill was before parliament for suppressing 
that illegal body—on the just grounds 
that such an association was an anomaly 
in a free country, and went on so far as to 
overawe the legislature—that many de- 
clared they would vote for the bill—not 
_ because they considered it right that it 


the bill itself afforded. | should not exist —-but because they yielded 

The Earl of Harewood said, he felt ' one concession, to obtain a much greater 
anxious to state the reasons by which he in return. He applied to that bill, as he 
was then, as he had hitherto been, opposed would to the measure before the House, 
to the principle of the present bill. | the general principles of legislation, and 
Though, as he said, he was, from the first, | he would say that that bill did not go far 
opposed to the bill, he was still one of enough, if it were intended as a security. 
those who had derived some consolation | The noble earl proceeded to argue, that as 
from the declaration made by the noble another society—under the title of “ The 
duke at the head of the government a few | Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty”— 
weeks ago respecting the tendency of the | which was disconnected from the Catho- 
measure now before their lordships. The lic Association, was not mentioned in the 


noble duke had then stated, that he would | Suppression bill, it was by implication per- 


engage at the proper time, to prove, that | 
that measure would tend to check the 
growth and influence of popery, and to 
extend those of the Protestant religion. 
From that declaration he had derived some 
consolation ; but, so far from having re- 
eeived any from the noble duke’s speech 
of that evening, he declared that whatever 
might have been his apprehensions before, 


not only of the measure itself, but of the cir- | 


cumstances preceding it,and however strong 
his feelings might have been, those feelings 
were deepened and aggravated by what he 
had heard and witnessed since that evening. 
Upon what grounds were their lordships 
called upon to grant political power to the 
Roman Catholics? He, for one, was 
anxious to do away with religious distinc- 
tions in civil affairs, but still he must 
pause before he admitted the professor of 
the Catholic religion to full political power 
in this Protestant state. Their lordships 
were called upon to grant that power from 
principles of expediency. But, what was 
that expediency? He looked back to the 
last three years—or rather to a few months 
of the last year—and he saw, from the 
proceedings of an association that had 
existed in defiance of the law, that the 


mitted to exist, ifnot actually approved of. 
He was as firmly attached as any man to 
the principles of civil and religious liberty ; 
and he, therefore, would approve of any 
association, in which those principles 
| were advocated, but he was not to be de- 
luded by a plausible denomination. It 
was on the principles of civil and religious 
liberty that he was opposed to Catholicism; 
| for if Protestantism, which encouraged 
those principles, were succeeded by Catho- 
: licism, there was an end to civil and religi- 
ous liberty in England. Opposing, then, 
the principle of concession to the Catholics 
on such principles, it was too bad to be 
denominated tyrants and bigots by the 
advocates of that concession. He repeat- 
ed, that no man could be more attached 
to the principles of civil and religious liber- 
ty than he was. As a proof, he would op- 
pose the measures before their lordships, 
were it only for two of their clauses, which 
were inimical to those principles. By one 
a religious offender against the bill might 
be transported for life; by another, a 
whole class of our fellow-subjects had 
| been disfranchised. If he looked to the 
bill, and read it backward, he found the 


| punishment at one end—the boon at 








mass of the people of Ireland were in an | another ;—but both in a manner which no 
organized state, through the exertions of | friend of civil and religious liberty could 
that body. He saw in the proceedings of approve of; seeing that its general ten- 
that association, which had been ostenta- | dency was dangerous to the Protestant 
tiously promulgated in the public prints, institutions of the country. He hoped his 
the institutions of the country in church | apprehensions, would prove unfounded— 
and state, vilified, and the clergy of the that he might turn out wrong in his pre- 
established religion were described and | dictions, and that all the good expected 
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by the advocates of the bill would follow | 
But he feared he should not be | 
wrong; nor. were his fears lessened by the | 


from it. 

oD? 
fact, that none of those advocates had 
spoken in more than a conjectural tone— 
that none had ventured to express more 
than a hope of those benefits. Ifhe could 
persuade himself that the tranquillity and 
prosperity promised to Ireland would be 
the consequencesof the measure before their 
lordships, he would willingly sacrifice his 
Own opinion on its principle, and give it 
his earnest support. But he solemnly de- 
clared, that he saw not how any thing of 
the kind’ could occur to Ireland from the 
bill, or how it could be productive of such 
beneficial results: and therefore he would 
not consent to it. Experience had taught 
him, that concession did not tend to 
tranquillize Ireland. He had seen for 
many years, concession generating a de- 
mand for more concession, until at length 
the legislature were compelled, by a princi- 
ple of expediency, forsooth, to yield the 
present additional concession. He was 
convinced that even this would not satisfy 
the Catholics; and he would venture to 
say, that if the ingenuity of man could find 
out any thing more to be demanded, the 
same scenes of demand and concession, 
and disturbance, and absence of all tran- 
quillity, would be renewed.—With respect 
to the Coronation Oath, he would only say, 
that his opinion of an oath was, that it 
should be observed according to the spirit 
in which it was taken; that noman having 
taken an oath in a certain spirit, ought 
subsequently to apply to others to point 
out some ingenious mode of eluding it. 
If, therefore, those who took particular 
oaths against the Catholics, felt they were 
pledging themselves to resist concession 
to that body, they were bound to keep 
those oaths faithfully to the letter. But, 
if they did not take them in that spirit, the 
case would be different; but, in his mind, 
unless that was the case, the oath was 
binding in the spirit in which it was ad- 
ministered and taken. . He begged leave 
to repeat that he opposed the bill because 
he could not see the advantages which 
would, as its advocates alleged, arise from 
it, while he thought its tendency was dan- 
gerous to the Protestant establishments of 
the country. This opposition might, if 
noble lords would so have it, be obstinacy 
or prejudice, but it was the feeling never- 
theless, of a large portion of the, people of 
England, 
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The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he felt 
that he should be guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, if he failed to express the opinions 
he entertained upon the subject of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics—claims to 
which he had advocated the propriety of 
concession through the whole of his poli- 
tical life. It had been observed by the 
noble earl who spoke last that he was wil- 
ling to fgrant the Catholics every benefit 
or advantage which they could desire, 
short of political power. But did the 
noble earl not perceive—did not their lord- 
ships perceive — that the Catholics had 
obtained political power already? That 
they were in possession of that very poli- 
tical power which this bill must remove ? 
—a power, the existence of which was 
dangerous to the peace of society, and 
which had manifested itself in acts of mis- 
chief, or, at all events, of extravagance, 
which could not be tolerated under any 
well-regulated government. It was to re- 
move this power, and to substitute for it 
the influence of the Protestant government 
and the laws of the country, that this bill 
was intended, while at the same time it 
would tend to promote a spirit of peace 
and of concord calculated to render that 
influence permanent, and to secure the 
prosperity of Ireland and of the empire 
at large. The noble earl, indeed, did 
not sit down until he had disproved much 
of his own assertions, by shewing that 
those dangerous powers which the Catho- 
lics had obtained, never could have been 
acquired but for the artificial system un- 
der which he admitted them to be placed. 
The noble earl had expatiated on the 
seeming inconsistencies of this bill, which, 
whilst it extinguished certain powers un- 
der the laws as they at present existed, 
revived and extended others, which were 
decidedly for the benefit of one class of 
his majesty’s subjects. His answer to that 
argument was this—that the powers which 
had been thus extinguished by this act, 
were powers in themselves illegal and 
often oppressive; whilst the powers which 
it granted were salutary, and calculated 
to connect this class of subjects with the 
legislature. It could not fail to produce 
that most desirable result, that hereafter 
this class would appeal to the proper and 
constitutional channels to which its griev- 
ances, its remonstrances, and complaints, 
ought to be addressed. In. this would:be 
found the perfect consistency of the bill 
before their lordships—that it allowed to 
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be heard and made known through the 
proper representative of the public, that 
which it was the interest of every free go- 
vernment, but of this in particular, should 
be directly conveyed to the sources of 
authority. Its enactments were not only 
reconcileable with, but were even condu- 
cive to the interests and the safety of the 
public, and of the established church. 

The right reverend prelate at the head 
of the established church of Ireland, who 
had expressed his sentiments in a manner 
which reflected honour on himself, and 
showed him to be worthy of the high sta- 
tion which he held, had argued, that the 
whole question turned upon this—whether 
the measure were of that nature, that it 
might be reckoned upon as likely to con- 
ciliate and tranquillize Ireland. On that 
ground he was willing to take his stand 
in defence of this bill. The argument of 
the right reverend prelate had been, that 


‘the moment the intentions of government 


to make these concessions to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland had been announced 
through a paragraph in the newspapers, 
its immediate effect was to push those 
claimants on to assert that which they 
had not had the courage to assert before ; 
or, in other words, to raise exorbitantly 
their expectations and demands. In 
making that statement, what did the can- 
dour of the right reverend prelate lead him 
to confess? Why, nothing short of this 
—that these expectations were excited by, 
and had in fact originated with, that class 
who were considered and designated as 
the class of agitators in Ireland; whilst 
the rational advocates of concession, who 
were of a more moderate description, had 
no influence on the public sentiment. 
Now, he would boldly ask, why this class 
of persons failed to produce any effect, or 
to exercise any influence over the public 
sentiment ? How was it that, in every 
country to which our attention might be 
directed, it would be perceived, that these 
governments had means to correct and 
temper that violence which, in this in- 
stance, and under this form of govern- 
ment, was found to be incontrollable by 
the interposition of the calmer and more 
dispassionate part of society, existing 
alike in all societies? or why was it that 
in Ireland this was found to be of no avail? 
He would not hesitate'to answer, that it 
was principally, if not altogether, owing 
to the existence of those disabling sta- 
tutes, which as long as they existed, tend- 
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ed to keep up the excitement which was 
too general in the Catholic body, and was 
calculated to give a controlling power to 
the agitators, which not all the influence 
of the Catholics, who were men of acknow- 
ledged property, and of the Catholic gen- * 
try and nobility themselves, could neu- 
tralise or counteract. The legislature, it 
had been said by the right reverend pre- 
late, had yielded up all restrictions and 
disabilities imposed by law on Catholics, 
except this restriction, because it was ap- 
prehensive that it would be the means of 
future dissention in Ireland. Now, he 
would meet that assertion broadly, and 
avow his conviction, that the concession 
would prove the means of ‘securing the 
tranquillity, the prosperity, and the future 
good government of Ireland. Another 
most reverend prelate, the head of the 
Church of England, differed from ‘the 
most reverend prelate in the extent of. his 
fears, and expressed a confident opinion, 
that the measure now before their lordships’ 
could not lead to conciliation—an opinion 
which he founded upon the axiom, that 
great bodies of people were never con- 
tented with, or grateful for the favours of 
their government. This axiom thus put 
forth, the most reverend prelate illustrated 
by a reference to the conduct of the Irish 
priesthood, who had shewn such ingrati- 
tude for the favours bestowed upon them 
by the foundation of the college of May- 
nooth. Without stopping to inquire 
whether the boon of education bestowed 
upon the priesthood in that seminary, 
afforded a reason for their continuing 
subservient to the views and interests of 
the government, he would ask whether 
other great bodies of the Catholics were 
found ungrateful for benefits bestowed 
upon them? He would ask, whether the 
Catholic army and navy had exhibited any 
want of gratitude to the Crown, or of de- 
votion to the interests of their country ? 
He appealed upon that subject to the no- 
ble duke opposite, whose testimony would 
probably be admitted upon that question, 
by those most opposed to the measure 
before the House; and he would call on 
him to confirm the assertion, that it was 
possible to conciliate the Catholics by be- 
nefits, and to secure their cordial co-ope- 
ration by kindness and liberality. 

. He was gratified to perceive that this 
question had made already so much pro- 
gress, that there seemed to remain but. 
two or three grounds on which it was now, 
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likely to be debated. It would perhaps 
be pertinent to inquire, whether there was 
any infirmity in the government of this 
country, which precluded it from extend- 
ing to all religious classes of its subjects 
those liberties and privileges which less 
liberal forms of government, in other 
countries, had felt it safe and wise to 
concede ; or whether there were any just 
reasons, to be now pleaded by the oppo- 
nents of concession, why this government 
should not follow that wise and liberal 
policy which had characterized the con- 
duct of nations in many respects similarly 
circumstanced? That this government 
was not precluded from following that 
liberal line of policy, he would take upon 
him to demonstrate, from an appeal to the 
history of our country, to which the op- 

ments of the bill had so frequently of 
ate invited the attention of their antago- 
nists. The principle of the exclusion of 
Catholics was not to be found in the his- 
tery of the period of the Revolution in 
1688. It was to be found in no one 
statute of that period. It certainly was 
not admitted by any stipulation or public 
act of king William 3rd. The parliament 
of that day had not sanctioned by any act 
the doctrine that Catholics were to be 
excluded from seats in that House, or the 
Lower House, or from offices. Nor did 
they, it would appear from subsequent 
acts many years after, recognise any such 
principle as having actuated them at the 
period of 1688. In fact, the evidence 
of history went decidedly the other way. 
He had turned over with attention those 
acts of the Scotch parliament which pre- 
ceded the Union of that country with 
Kengland. Those acts might be well 
taken as the test of the popular indis- 
position in Scotland to acquiesce in any 
change in their established form of re- 
ligion, and their firm determination to 
keep out popery; because, if the Church 
of Scotland possessed any one principle 
more forcibly marked than another, it was 
a scrupulous jealousy of the possible re- 
introduction of the popish religion. 
There was no proof given of supineness 
on the part of the Scottish parliament, in 
constructing a barrier agaiast papal en- 
croachment; without which the Act of 
— could never have been carried. 

et, in all those preparatory acts, there 
were only to be found dechmniany en- 


actments of the intention of the Scottish 
parliament to maintain their ancient 
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national institutions. 
primis, a provision to render permanent 
the established church, according to the 
Presbyterian form of worship. There was 
next, a provision to render the court of 
session permanent; this last had already 
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been altered six times; another was 
passed for rendering the hereditary juris- 
dictions permanent ; and next followed an 
act, for requiring that all the oaths cus- 
tomarily taken by public officers and 
members of parliament should be con- 
tinued by them to be taken in future, 
“until they should be hereafter altered 
as parliament should direct.” Whence it 
was plainly to be inferred that the possi- 
bility of their being so amended was con-~ 
templated at the time of passing the act. 
The Presbyterian religion was throughout 
marked with a thorough aversion for 
popery, and yet it was well worthy the 


consideration of the noble duke, whose _ 


prejudices were so decided on this subject, 
to reflect, that of the representatives of 
Scotland thus opposed in spirit to the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, forty out of 
forty-five voted for the present bill in the 
other House of Parliament, within these 
few days. In this vote the House, per- 
haps, might trace some connexion between 
the question before them, and the great 
question of parliamentary reform; nor 
was it to be supposed such a vote would 
have been given, except with a view to 
secure the approbation of their constitu- 
ents, and their own future return to par- 
liament. 

It was somewhat singular in the arguing 
of this question, that those very persons 
who, at one time told their lordships to 
consult the instructive page of history, 
and to examine with jealousy the details 
of the Council of Trent; at another, to 
analyze the dangerous principle of a 
divided allegiance, or look for instruction 
to the avowed principles of the Reforma- 
tion, as unerring lights to guide them m 
their decision, should, after all, appeal to 
the numerical array of people who had 
petitioned the House, in order to induce 
their lordships to follow the course pre- 
scribed by the majority of petitioners to 
the House. He approved, for his part, 
of the present bill, because it gave no 
power, but removed another which was 
found prejudicial to the true interests of 
society.. It had been argued by the right 
rev. prelate opposite, that the introduction 
of Catholic peers and representatives into 
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the legislature, would have the effect of 
creating to the Catholic body an influence, 
which neither the power of the Protes- 
tants, nor of the Protestant king of this 
country, nor of the Protestant church 
establishment, nor even the purity of its 
doetrine, more powerful than all, could 
ever compete with, or successfully oppose; 
and that the Protestant church must in- 
evitably fall beneath the doctrines of the 
Romish church, which was so eminently 
ealeulated to ensnare the mind and cap- 
tivate the affections. In other words, that 
it would overthrow in time the interests, 
and undermine the basis, on which our 
religion was founded. He would admit 
the bare possibility of such a result; but, 
would it be wise in them to legislate on a 
bare possibility of that undefined nature ? 
If such a possibility were to be a ground 
of alarm, it was a matter of surprise to 
him that noble lords had, for so many 
hundred years, slept quietly in their beds, 
lest some monarch of this country should 
have filled—as undoubtedly he might 
have done—all places of trust and eminent 
station with military men, and rendered 
this a military despotism, through the 
medium of a standing army. For the last 
hundred years, the king might at an 

period, have filled all those stations with 
Presbyterians—than whom no class of 
men were more determinedly hostile to 
eur established church, which they de- 
scribed openly as “ the intolerable griev- 
ance of prelacy.” 

So much for the dangers to be appre- 
hended from concession. What, he would 
now ask, were the dangers to be antici- 
pated to our established church, from 
refusing to the Catholic a fair and equal 
participation in the privileges and immu- 
nities of the constitution? The right rev. 
prelate would perceive, that such had 
been the growth of instruction amongst 
the children of the Catholic persuasion, 
that for. one child instructed by Catholic 
seminaries twenty years ago, there were 
now three or four so instructed. He would 
ask that right rev. prelate, would it be ad- 
visable, pending the growth of information 
in this ratio in jIreland, to acquaint the 
rising youth of Ireland, that there was 
but one thing which stood between them 
and the attainment of high place and 
office, and that bar was the established 
ehurch? The inference would naturally 
arise, that this was that body in the state 
to which all their efforts ought to be 
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directed, in order to effect its overthrow. 
The safety, therefore, of our established 
church itself demanded the concession 
provided for by this bill. The right rev 
prelate had expressed a hope, that if the: 
concession were made to the Catholic 
body, government would take effectual 
steps to repress the influence of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood over their flocks. Now, 
it was very remarkable, that no such re- 
sults had been experienced in Catholic 
countries, where that influence might be 
fairly inferred to be greater, and had 
nothing to control it. A remarkable 
instance of this kind occurred in the elec- 
tion of 1826 in Ireland, where the Roman 
Catholic priesthood interfered most de- 
cidedly in the elections, and with great 
success; whilst, in the ensuing year, the 
attempts of the French clergy to influence 
the French elections were almost altogether 
defeated; notwithstanding their intense 
anxiety to effect that object, owing to the 
great interests they had at stake. How 
was this to be accounted for? Or how 
was it that, in a country where every 
bulwark was raised against the influence 
of the priesthood, all opposition of rank, or 
property, or influence, was unavailing; and 
yet, in a Roman Catholic country, their 
efforts, were defeated by the independent 
feeling and spirit of their own flocks ? 
Why! because, in Ireland, the principle of 
exclusion was part of the constitution ; but 
in France it was unknown, or at least its 
influence was defeated, by the silent sense 
of the Catholic population of that country. 
What colour was there for these alarms, 
then, with respect to the church, should the 
proposed concession be made; whilst the 
glory and success of the Catholic clergy 
in Ireland was proved to have its basis m 
the exclusionsof our Statute-book ? Hemost 
earnestly warned their lordships not to 
mistake those instances of exclusion from 
the privileges and rights of their fellow- 
subjects which had been adopted for tem- 
porary purposes into the constitution, for 
the constitution itself. Were they to act 
thus, the consequence would be, that th 
would entrench on Magna Charta itsell 
and the constitution would only present a 
mass of monstrous and accumulated dis- 
abilities, tending to the injury and oppres- 
sion of the subject. It had been said, 
that the temporary ebullitions or effusions 
of popular feeling which had broken out 
in Ireland, bore a near resemblanee to 
those volcanic eruptions which were so 
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frequent in uliar climates. Yet, he 
would remind their lordships, that even in 
those regions, and in that very soil which 
was visited with those alarming indications, 
under proper care and management, were 
produced the most abundant harvests. 
Had such a measure as this been earlier 
introduced and properly followed up, 
much mischief might have been saved 
to Ireland. But those animosities had 
arisen, those eruptions of heat had been 
displayed, and the whole condition of 
society in Ireland had assumed that cha- 
racter which had been described by the 
noble duke, and which never would have 
happened had the present measure been 
adopted with a wise and statesman-like 
policy. But the time was not yet too late. 
He felt grateful to his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and to his majesty for the intro- 
duction of a measure, in which he saw 
only security to the state; and which, 
when carried into effect in a liberal and 
conciliatory manner, would permanently 
unite to us six millions of people. For 
these reasons, he assented to this new 
measure, and he supported it as cordially 
as if he himself had had the task of pro- 
posing the adoption of this great mea- 
sure. 

The Bishop of London [Dr. Blomfield] 
said, it was not his intention to take up 
the time of their lordships with a length- 
ened statement of his opinions, because, 
on a former occasion, he had entered at 
considerable length into the reasons why 
he withheld his assent to the present bill, 
and nothing had since occurred which 
had, in any way, shaken his confidence in 
the conclusions at which he had arrived, 
after a close and careful examination of 
the evidence which had come before go- 
vernment, and before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with respect to the state of Ireland. 
On the contrary, much had occurred to 
confirm those conclusions. Every thing 
which he had since heard, from persons 
on whose veracity he placed the utmost 
confidence, had strengthened his belief, 
that the immediate and entire removal of 
Catholic disabilities was not that emanci- 
pation of which Ireland stood in need.— 
Before he recapitulated, not the reasons of 
his objections to this measure, but the ob- 
jections themselves, he would beg permis- 
sion to say. one word to the noble marquis 
who had just sat down. He said it with 


all due respect to the noble marquis ; but. 


he would assert that the noble marquis 
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| had placed the Church of England un- 
fairly, in respect to this question, when 
he represented that church as the sole ob- 
stacle to the concession of demands, 
which, if withheld, would be the cause of 
disturbance in Ireland. It would be more 
correct to say, that the British constitu- 
tion was . the obstacle; of which the 
Church of England was, indeed, an in- 
tegral part, because it was the dispenser 
of the pure word of God. . It was, there- 
fore, not a fair statement for any noble 
lord to say, that the Church of England 
| was the only obstacle in the way of the 
boon intended for Ireland.—He could not 
regard the bill before their lordships as 
that effectual remedy for. the existing dis- 
orders of Ireland, which had been antici- 
pated; otherwise it would go far to recon- 
cile him to a measure to which he, at pre- 
sent, entertained insuperable objections ; 
but the bill adjusted only one of numerous 
points in dispute. When the Catholics 
became possessed of this one point, they 
would value it only as a means of securing 
the rest. Without manifesting any want 
of charity towards the Catholics as a 
body, he must consider them as actuated 
by what they considered to be a duty 
due to themselves. The Roman Catholic 
clergy would not be satisfied, until they 
had secured those ulterior measures, to 
which the present was but preliminary. 
Until they had attained a considerable ad- 
dition to their power, they would not be 
content with a measure like this; which 
would be more likely to kindle than to ex- 
tinguish the flames of discontent. The 
power possessed by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland had been attributed 
by the noble marquis to the disabilities 
themselves. He differed from the noble 
marquis in. that opinion, for it did not ap- 
pear, and he denied that the power of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood arose from a 
sense of civil disabilities on the part of the 
people. It was not those disabilities 
which came across their minds and created 
the discontent in Ireland: it was a long 
series of mismanagement of that country ; 
he did not mean mismanagement in an 
insidious sense, but a long series of mis- 
takes and errors, which co-operated with 
other causes which he should not specify ; 
for if he did he might arouse feelings 
which had been awakened when he ad- 
dressed their lordships on a former occa- 
sion. Until those causes were removed— 


on which the Roman Catholic disabilities 
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had ‘no bearing whatever—it would. be 
vain to expect that the Catholic popula- 
tion of ‘Ireland would be restored to tran- 
quillity.—As to the degree of mischief 
which might proceed from the admission 
of afew Roman Catholic members into 
the House of Commons—for he had no 
apprehension of danger from the admission 
of Roman Catholic peers to a seat in their 
lordships’ House—as to what degree of 
danger .that would lead to, he would tell 
their lordships, that such a united and 
compact band might carry on a very ef- 


fective and diversified warfare, though few 


in number. Of the success of a principle 
of action so acted upon, it was not neces- 
sary for him..to do more than adduce one 
example, from a great historian, of those 
who succeeded in overturning the church 
and monarchy of England at the period of 
the great rebellion. “‘ By these means,” 
he observed, speaking of the malcontents 
of those days, ‘“‘did a handful of: men, 
from the inferior ranks of society, come to 
give law to the major part of the country.” 
It might be objected, that there was not 
the least probability that the clergy would 
be able to succeed in reducing the Roman 
Catholic members of parliament to a com- 
pact band, and as far asthe Catholic aris- 


tocracy: was concerned, he admitted the 


force of the objection. But the influence 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood over the 
members of the Lower House, would be ex- 
ercised through the medium of the people. 
In the, course of the last hundred years, 
that priesthood had exercised in Ireland 
an imperium in imperio, and it would 
most probably take more than a hundred 

ears to destroy it. The noble marquis 

ad compared the danger arising from the 
introduction of the Roman Catholics into 
the state to the danger arising from the 
admission of Presbyterians to the same 
offices. But the danger arising from the 
admission of any sect or description of 
Protestants to power bore. no comparison 
to that of Roman Catholics. Into that 


question, however, he was not willing to 


enter; he was only anxious to justify the 
vote he should give, and he wished not to 
say.a single word that would tend to ex- 
asperate feelings, which it was their duty 
to allay and mitigate. If this measure 
should pass into a law—and.that it would 
there could be no doubt—it would be his 
duty to-do.all in his power to promote its 
objects. - For the same reason he ab- 


Stained from other topics. He was aware 
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of the odium which was’ attached to reli- 
gious intolerance; and if his own indi- 
vidual feelings were alone concerned, he 
should have abstained from expressing his 
sentiments, because it was a thankless 
theme : 


“ Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos.” 


In justice to a large portion of the people, 
the religious part of our fellow-subjects, 
there was something to be said, as to the 
duty of a Christian government, to distin- 
guish between truth and error; as to the 
duty of a Protestant state, to make a’ dis- 
tinction between fundamental truth and 
dangerous error, so far as not to’ make 
them co-ordinate powers in the state. 
But so much might be said on both sides 
of this difficult question, that he merely re- 
ferred to it, and more especially in justi- 
fication of the Protestant clergy, whose 
studies led them to apply themselves more 
closely than others to the points of contro- 
versy between the two churches, not only 
in respect to the distinction between truth 
and error, but as to their effects in a moral 
— of view. If a prevalence of study 

ad led the clergy to express themselves 
with warmth and energy, it was not attri- 
butable to a defect of Christian charity, 
but solely to a close application of their 
minds to those serious studies, which were 
to qualify them fortheir sacred duties.— 
As to the recommendation of a noble lord 
to the clergy, that it would be better for 
them to read their bible and attend to 
their more peculiar duties, he would only 
say, that it would be better if that noble 
lord knew what he was talking about.— 
For himself, he stated that evening the 
grounds of his objections, solely in justi- 
fication of his vote, without wishing to 
kindle or embitter feelings, which, how- 
ever they might prevail without the walls 
of that House, had not yet displayed 
themselves within. Although he did ‘not 
hesitate as to the vote he should give, hav- 
ing made up his mind on the subject, he 
could not give it without pain and regret 
at differing from so many of those to 
whose opinions he was accustomed to de- 
fer, and whose friendship he highly prized, 
especially the members of his majesty’s 
government, in whom he was disposed. to 
place great confidence ; and most parti- 
cularly the noble duke at the head or the 
government, towards whom he personally 
owed a debt of gratitude, for his favour- 
able opinion, and for a recommendation 
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to his sovereign for an advancement in the 
church.When once the measure was 
into a law, he should feel it to be 
is duty to impress upon the minds of his 
clergy the necessity of a cheerful acqui- 
escence in the decision of their lotdships, 
and also the necessity of an increased 
attention to their duties, the fulfilment of 
which constituted the strongest foundation 
of the church, whose bulwark was about 
to be shaken. But, as to the real founda- 
tion of the Protestant church, which was 
a branch of the Catholic church, as it was 
not laid by their lordships, so it could not 
be shaken by them. The clergy looked to 
that House with confidence for an affec- 
tionate support of the church; and so 
long 4s it continued w be a faithful in- 
stractress of the people, she was entitled to 
look to their lordships for an increase of the 
means of doing good, for the security of 
her property, and for the augmentation of 
the number of places of worship. Al- 
though he anticipated some struggles in 
store for the church, he was confident she 
would survive them all. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said :—My 
lords, I rise with the greatest reluctance, 
to address a few words to your lordships 
on the present occasion, and to explain 
the grounds of the vote which I am about 
on the present question. When I 

the honour of moving the address in 
this House, at the commencement of the 
session, I was fully prepared to make great 
and extensive alterations in our Protestant 
constitution, and to extend to the Roman 
Catholics the full privileges conferred by 
the present bill, it never, however, entered 
into my imagination, that the privileges 
conferred by this bill, were not to be ac- 


companied by full and valid securities for | i 


our Protestant church. The present bill 
I cannot look upon as affording any such 
securities, Yet, even-with this opinion, I 
entertained considerable doubts as to the 
course which it would be my duty to pur- 
sue; whilst, on one hand, I considered 
the imperfect securities offered by the bill, 
oh the other hand, I was anxious to avoid, 
if possible the effect of once more disap- 

inting the hopes which had been excited 
in the breasts of the Roman Catholics. 
When [I last year had the honour of ad- 
dressing yout lordships on this subject, I 
stated, that I was ready to agree to any 
measure for the relief of the Roman Ca- 
thelics, which should be attended with 
adequate securities for our Protestant 
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chureh. I also stated, that the only se- 
curity which I could see, consisted in an 
union of the Catholic clergy with the state. 
The more I reflect upon the subject, the 
more do I become convinced of the danger 
of any other mode of proceeding. I think, 
my lords, that it is an axiom of our con- 
stitution, that no person ought to possess 
ower in the state, who had not an interest 
in using his power for the public benefit. 
Now, I believe that the Catholic priests 
ssess this power in a very high degree. 
itherto the Catholic priests have exer- 
cised an influence over the legislature 
through the medium of the electors only, 
but now Wé ate going to givé them a di. 
tect influence, which they cannot fail to 
have through Catholic members, spon 
to the power which the priesthood mu 
ose over every siticere Roman Cathos 
ie, according to the tenets of that religion. 
As to what has fallen from the noble duke 
at the head of the government, 1 confess 
he has started difficulties this night, re- 
garding the possession of a veto, for which 
I was not prepared, and which I will freely 
state I do not at present see the way to 
overconie ; I only wish the noble duke had 
the kindness to state his reasons for neg- 
lecting to adopt what I consider the best 
means of connecting the Roman Catholic 
priesthood with the state; namely, by 
paying them—for I am clearly of opinion 
that they ought to be paid. The import- 
ant fact exists, that the Catholic priests 
are about to obtain the exercise of great 
political power, while every motive of hos- 
tility against the established church, that 
they could ever have had still remains in 
full force; and it would be too much to 
a te that they would not endeavour to 
influence the Catholies against it. I have 
great respect for the abilities of the framers 
of this measure, but I do not think human 
ingenuity vould devise an oath calculated 
to compass all that is requisite, without 
compromising the legislative authority.— 
It will be récollected, that, a few years 
ago, above seventy members of the other 
House of parliament voted for a measure 
which went upon the principle, that the 
revenues of the church might be alienated 
and converted to public uses. Now, I will 
ask, if there was then so formidable a 
body of that opinion—if there were so 
many at that period prepared to vote in 
favour of an attack on the establishment 
—I will beg leave to inquire, if this be not 
sufficient grounds for apprehending danger 
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from the passing of the measure? This is 
no imaginary vision of my own; for I am 
justified in saying, that it has been the re- 
corded opinion of every individual taking 
a part in the debate upon the question, 
that some security, such as I have referred 
to, should be obtained, before concession 
can be granted with safety. The names 
of Mr, Fox, of Mr. Canning, of lord Gren- 
ville, and of a noble and learned lord now 
in his place (lord Plunkett) who often ad- 
vocated the measure in the other House, 
would be sufficient to countenance me in 
holding that opinion, I will not trouble 
r lordships with any quotation ; but, 

if that noble and learned lord entertained 
this opinion, it is sufficient surely to au- 
thorise an humble individual like myself 
to speak in favour of securities. There is 
one other authority to which I will advert 
—that of one of the greatest legislators 
the country ever possessed, and whose ad- 
vice, if taken, would have saved us from 
the dilemma in which we are now placed. 
These wordsoccur in almost the last speech 
he ever spoke upon the subject. ‘“ My 
idea,” said Mr. Pitt, ‘was, not to apply 
tests to the religious tenets of the Catho- 
lies, but tests applicable to what was the 
source and foundation of the evil, to ren- 
der the priests, instead of making them 
the instruments of poisoning the minds of 
the people, dependent in some sort 
upon the government, and thus links, as 
it were, between the government and the 
people.”* With these sentiments I en- 
tirely coincide, and this I should consider 
a wise course to adopt, and it should have 
my strenuous support. Ever since I 
began to take any part in politics, I have 
professed the principles of Mr. Pitt, and 
considered him the star by whose guidance 
I was to steer my way in public life. As 
long as circumstances induced him to 
forbear from advocating concession, | 
opposed it. Iam now ready to support 
it on the terms which he would have pro- 
= had he brought it forward ; and I 
ave no reason to think that he would 
have changed his mind, in consequence of 
any events that have since occurred. Am 
I to look for such a reason in the declara- 
tion of a Romish priest, that he would 
advocate the abridgment of the revenues 
of the established church, although not 
as a priest, yet as an Irishman? Am I to 
look for it in the votes of the other House, 
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or in the declaration of one of its merabers, 
who said that he supported the measure 
as the first: step to the subversion of the 
church? Am I to look for it in one of the 
most eloquent speeches of a noble earl, 
who said, that if seventy Roman Catholic 
members were admitted into parliament 
this session, they would in the next be for 
upsetting the Protestant establishment ¢ 
For my own part, I must believe, that 
your lordships, in passing this measure, 
will be signing the death-warrant of the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland ; and, 
if it falls, it requires not much discern- 
ment to perceive, that the downfal of the 
English establishment will soon follow, and 
that a revolution will ensue in this coun- 
try, such as your lordships can neither 
foresee the consequences nor the end of, 
I do not think that the evil is without a 
remedy; but, unless 1 distrust the sin« 
cerity of the government, I must sup 

the present the only one they could bring 
forward, With respect to it, f shall con- 
fine myself to the way in which it will 
affect the property of the church, as it 
would lead to endless discussion, to enter 
upon the various ways in which it jaffects 
it in a religious point of view. The con- 
sideration of that I leave to the right 
reverend prelate, whose instructions 1 have 
often received.—I can assure you, = 
lords, that, however objectionable 
might have considered the measure in 
many points, I would most willingly have 
waved them, had I conceived it to bea 
measure that could be passed with safety. 
It pains me greatly to make any interrup- 
tion of the confidence which I repose in 
the authors of the measure, but I should 
have esteemed it a violation of a solemn 
duty, had I not obeyed the feeling which 
it excited inmy breast. I have, therefore, 
deemed myself bound to make these ob- 
servations to your lordships, and I beg to 
express my thanks for the patience with 
which they have been listened to. 

The Earl of Wicklow said :—My lords, 
having heard the noble marquis who has 
just sat down express his sentiments upon 
the question upon a former occasion, and 
having heard him express different senti- 
ments now, I beg to offer an observation 
upon what has fallen from the noble 
marquis, I remember that, when the 
noble marquis seconded the address to 
the throne, at the commencement of the 
session, he reserved to himself the liberty 





of voting as circumstances might dictate ; 
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but I think jhe has made use of some 
observations at variance with some asser- 
tions which he made at the opening of 
the session. I must say, that I have 
heard the opening speech of the noble 
duke at the head of the government, with 
very great satisfaction. To me it is most 
satisfactory to find, that the government, 
having the best opportunities of judging 
of the state of Ireland, and the feeling of 
the country, have felt themselves called 
upon, in consideration of the state of 
affairs, and contrary to their former opin- 
ions, to bring forward the present mea- 
sure. It is now argued, on the ground of 
expediency, that the state of Ireland abso- 
lutely requires this alteration of the laws. 
To me, connected closely with that coun- 
try by many ties, the subject is one of the 
greatest interest, and I do most sincerely 
approve of the course that has been taken, 
as stated this evening. But it is not easy 
for any Irish proprietor to come forward 
without some degree of prejudice, and 
with that calmness and moderation so 
requisite for the proper discussion of the 
question ; and, conscious of the fact, I am, 
therefore, disposed to view the measure 
rather in reference to this country than to 
that with which I am so intimately con- 
nected. I am, therefore, willing to leave 
Ireland for a moment out of consideration. 
Let us, then, suppose that country free, 
contented, and happy—with no vexatious 
and restrictive laws to repress her ener- 
gies—let us suppose it the seat of wealth 
and of liberty, and turn our attention to 
England. My lords, we have Catholics 
in this country; but we donot know them 
by their indigence nor by their clamours, 
but by the proud names which they bear, 
by their wealth and high hereditary rank, 
and by the debt which is due to them 
from the state. It is impossible to read 
the history of this country and not to see 
that they have been excluded from their 
places in the legislature, by the most ini- 
quitous means, and it is now attempted, 
by the very same means, to effect a 
continuance of their exclusion. It has 
been said, that the principles of the Ca- 
tholic religion are inconsistent with our 
free constitution ; but let those who make 
this assertion look to the founders of that 
constitution, and see if they are borne out 
in their opinion. The time of which Bur- 


net is the historian speaks to. the case. 
When Elizabeth established the Protes- 
tant church the majority of her privy 
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council were Catholics, and, when it was 


proposed to frame an oath for the Ca-. 


tholic peers, she rejected the advice, and 
said she had too much confidence in her 
Catholic subjects to adopt it. When Eng- 
land was threatened by a confederacy of 
Catholic Europe—when the most alarming 
invasion ever meditated against our shores 
was hourly expected—how. did the Ca- 
tholic subjects of queen Elizabeth act? 
They flocked to her standard—they ap- 
plied to the lords-lieutenant of counties 
to be permitted to arm for the defence of 
the country—and they fitted out vessels 
at their own expense, to be sent out under 
the command of the lord high admiral ; 
himself, I believe, a. Roman Catholic. 
Such was the conduct of the Roman. Ca- 
tholics of that day: and how: have they 
acted in our own? We have witnessed 
the termination—the glorious termination 
—of a great war. What jealousy, or 
apprehension, has been felt of the Roman 
Catholics in its progress? They have 
joined in our ranks, and fought side by 
side, and conquered, with their Protes- 
tant fellow-soldiers. But even granting 
that there was, in the time of Elizabeth, 
of James, or of William, just reason for 
excluding the Roman Catholics from par- 
liament, it is incumbent upon those who 
urge the continuance of that exclusion to 
show, that the same cause . still exists. 
Every man acknowledges that exclusive 
laws can only be justified by necessity, 
and by a necessity proportionate to their 
severity.—In the course of what has 
fallen from some noble lords allusion has 
been made to the Coronation Oath. This 
is certainly a delicate topic for an indi- 
vidual like myself to touch upon; but I 
must say that, in the wording or the lan- 
guage of that oath, there is nothing which 
appears to me properly to bear the con- 
struction put upon it by some noble lords. 
The only part of the oath upon which any 
objection is raised, is that part which is 
considered as binding the king to main- 
tain the Protestant religion as established 
by law in this country. For my own part, 
if a similar oath formed part of those 
which the members of this House are 
bound to take, and when a minister in 
whose judgment and honour, and honesty, 
I place confidencc, comes forward with a 
bill which will have the effect of main- 
taining the Protestant establishment in 
Ireland, I think I should violate my oath 
if I did not support it. Much objection 
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has been made to this measure, on the ; law should be altered or left as it was, at 


ground of the number of petitions which 
have been presented from all parts of the 
country against it. I declare it as my 
belief, that the petitions which have come 
to your lordships’ House do honour to the 
feelings of the people of England. They 


prove their love of the Protestant religion, | 


the constitution, and the laws. But when 
it is considered, that it is by the vilest 
artifices that these petitions have been 
procured—that the most inflammatory 
means have been resorted to, to make the 


| 


} 





people believe that these measures have a | 
tendency to injure the constitution and 


the Protestant church—it must immedi- | 


ately be felt, that these petitions were | 


founded on mistaken notions. 


But still 1, 


say, that the petitions furnish a strong | 


argument in favour of these measures; 
for they prove that, so strong is the love 
of the people for their religion and con- 
stitution, that, even granting all the dan- 
gers which are held out by noble lords 
who are opposed to concession—even 
supposing that all the power and influence 
of the Roman Catholics should be used 
for the subversion of the Protestant 
religion—they would not weigh a feather 
in the scale against the fidelity and at- 
tachment of the whole people of Eng- 
land.—My lords, I have now stated the rea- 
sons why, independently of considerations 
of expediency, I am disposed to support 
this bill; but when, in addition, I con- 
sider what has been so forcibly impressed 
by the noble duke at the head of the 
government, and so ably enforced by the 
noble marquis on this side of the House 
(Lansdown), it really does appear to me 
extraordinary, that any man should stand 
up in this House to oppose the measure ; 
for what arguments can be used to uphold 
that opposition, except those which deep- 
rooted prejudice supply? Those noble 
lords who have been in the habit of op- 
posing these claims are now appealed to 
on the ground of consistency, to persevere 
in their opposition. Such arguments ap- 
pear to me to be addressed to their weak- 
ness, and not to their judgments. They 
are built on the supposition, that it must 
be considered consistency in noble lords 
to vote systematically and uniformly on 
one side of a question; simply because 
they had voted so before, altogether dis- 
regarding any change of circumstances, 
and not reflecting that, while, on former 
occasions, the question was whether the 
VOL. XXI. 





present it is whether the government is to 
be disturbed or measures of great national 
policy are to be effected ?—whether the 
heads of the government are to be re- 
moved, or the country left in a state of 
agitation, under the management of those 
who, whatever may be their merits in 
other respects, are, in my estimation, 
totally incapable of holding the ‘reins of 
government in this country? Having 
said thus much, I shall not trespass upon 
your lordships’ time any further. 

The Earl of Enniskillen said, that 
though he had great respect for the re- 
commendation contained in his majesty’s 
Speech, and though he had great respect 
for the noble duke to whom his majesty 
had intrusted the administration of the 
country, he could not give up his. own 
opinion on this question out of respect to 
either. He had uniformly opposed eman- 
cipation on former occasions, as being de- 
structive of the constitution, and ruinous 
to the church establishment of the coun- 
try. He had heard no satisfactory rea- 
sons for the change which had taken 
place in the policy of the country. The 
Catholic Association had been as violent 
last year as it had been this. The power 
of the priests had been exerted at the 
elections for Cavan and Monaghan, as 
strongly as it was exerted at the election 
for Clare. Moreover, as he knew that the 
lower orders of Roman Catholics were en- 
tirely guided and governed by their priests, 
and as he knew that this bill made no 
provision for the priests, but trenched 
upon their consequence by depriving them 
of their titles, he could not see how the 
people of Ireland could be reconciled to 
it. Thinking that the bill would do no 
good to Ireland, he should remain firm to 
the opinion which he had always held 
upon this question, and should give it his 
strenuous opposition. 

The cries of ‘ adjourn” became inces- 
sant. In the midst of them 

The Earl of Falmouth moved, that the 
debate be adjourned to to-morrow. 

Lord Clifden.—What ! adjourn the de- 
bate when it is barely one o’clock ? 

The Duke of Atholl.—I am astonished 
at the motion of the noble earl. I have 
now been fifty years a member of this 
House, and I have sat here during im- 
portant debates until three, five, seven, 
and even eight o’clock in the morning ; 
and shall we on a bill, on which the fate 
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of the empire is said to depend, adjourn 
at one o'clock ? [Hear, and cries of “ Go 


” 


on.” 

The Earl of Eldon.—If noble lords 
think that we can finish this discussion at 
one sitting, they are mistaken. If we 
were to sit till ten to-morrow morning, the 
same motion for adjournment must be 
made then, as is made very properly now. 

Lord Tenterden.—-The question for the 
consideration of the House, is one of the 
most important that ever came before your 
lordships. The question now is, whether a 
measure so deeply interesting to every 
Protestant in the empire should receive a 
full and fair discussion from minds not 
fatigued and exhausted, or a partial dis- 
cussion from minds sinking under the fa- 
tigues which they have already under- 
gone. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the 
question, that the further consideration of 
this bill be adjourned till to-morrow. It 
was immediately carried in the affirmative, 
and the House adjourned at a quarter past 
one o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 2. 


EccLesiasTICAL CORPORATIONS IN 
IneELAND.] Mr. Stanley said, he had 


last year introduced a bill, relative to the 
leasing power of bishops and Ecclesiastical 
Corporations in Ireland, his object then 
being that the bill might be printed, and 
laid before the House. He had circu- 
lated it amongst the bishops, from whom 
he had received various communications 
on the subject; and he intended to em- 
body many of their suggestions in the 
bill, which he was about to move for leave 
to bring in. The hon. member said, he 
was induced to undertake this subject, in 
consequence of the many defects attend- 
ing the present system of granting bishops’ 
leases. Jt must be obvious to any person, 
that the present law required revision, 
when it was considered that, by the law 
as it now stood, the tenant could not en- 
joy a possession of the land longer than 
twenty-one years. This system tended to 
deteriorate, not only the revenues of the 
church, but also the lands. It kept the 


bishops out of half the revenues to which, 
under an improved system, they would be 
entitled. On the other hand, the tenant, 
owing to the precarious and short tenure, 
felt no inclination to lay out capital on 
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the improvement of the lands. The land, 
in consequence, became impoverished, 

when the tenant had no hope of obtaining 
a renewal of his lease. The tenure was, 
in fact, too short to induce any occupant 
to attend to the ultimate improvement of 
the lands. The sole object of the tenant, 
under the present system was, to take as 
much out of the lands as was possible, 
leaving them, at the end of the term, in a 
most impoverished state. The remedy he 
would propose was this—that a valuation 
should take place of the average sums 
which had been paid for the last twenty- 
one years, in the shape of rents, fines, and 
fees, put together, and that another valua- 
tion should be instituted, which was the 
rack-rent of the lands under lease. This 
last valuation, however, was only for the 
purpose of subsequent reference, with re- 
spect to the sum the bishop had a right to 
claim—not in the shape of rent and fines 
ordinarily paid, under the present system, 
by the tenant, but as a compulsory rent, 
on the payment of which the tenant should 
be entitled to the extension of his lease to 
the full term of forty-two years. The 
new rent to bear the same proportion to 
the rack-rent, which the former rent did to 
the fines and other fees put together. He 
had no doubt that the present system ma- 
terially tended to deteriorate the income 
of the bishops. It would be much better, 
that what they now received in the shape 
of fines precariously should be received 
annually. He had heard, indeed, of 
60,000/. being received in one year by the 
archbishop of Cashel for renewal fines ; 
but, at the same time, it was well under- 
stood, that the see had been losing 
2,000/. a year for many years previous. 
By the system he would propose, there 
would be an additional security given to 
the tenant, as well as to the income of the 
bishop. ‘The principle of the bill was 
nearly the same as that which he had in- 
troduced Jast year; but, in consequence 
of the suggestions which he had received, 

there was a clause introduced into this 
bill, “that all fines relating to Church- 
lands should be paid up before the bill 
should take effect as to these lands.” He 
had also introduced a clause, by which it 
was stipulated, that nothing contained 
therein should interfere with any clause 
by which the tenant forfeited his lease ; 
but if the tenant had so forfeited it, it 
would be in the power of the bishop to let 
the lands to another tenant. It was also 
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considered, that the tenant, immediately 
before the close of his present term, might 
be inclined to impoverish his lands, in 
order to render the valuation lower. In 
such case, power was given to the bishop 
to appoint atime, within five years pre- 
vious to the close of the term, for the 
valuation of the lands under lease. The 
hon. member concluded by moving, 
«That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Laws respecting the leasing 
power of Bishops and Ecclesiastical Cor- 
porations in Ireland.” 


Lord F. ZL. Gower said, there existed | 


some objections in his mind to the pro- 
posed measure, to which, however, he should 
give his best consideration, without at pre- 
sent pledging himself either to oppose or 
support it. 

Mr. Hume thought the hon. mover had 
made out a good case for paying the 
bishops by means of a fixed salary. The 
property of the church was the worst ma- 
naged property in Ireland. He had at- 
tempted to institute an inquiry into the 
state of the church lands in the sister 
kingdom, and was sorry the House did 
not agree with him as to the necessity of 
that inquiry. It was his intention, when 
the measure of the hon. gentleman came 
before the House, to introduce some 
amendments into the bill, It seemed to 
him to be preposterous that the bishops 
in Ireland should receive from 20,000/. to 
40,000/. a year. It would be well if this 
property were applied to assist the reve- 
nue of the state. 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer said, 


he felt confident that the hon. mover | 


would not agree to the suggestions of the 
hon. member for Montrose. Those sug- 
gestions instead of regulating the church 
property, would altogether deprive that 
church of any property. He did not 
understand that any great practical evil 
arose in Ireland from the present state of 
the laws respecting this property. ‘There 
might, however, be some inconvenience 
experienced in bringing their machinery 
into operation. As far as concerned the 
north of Ireland, the church lands were 
in as high a state of cultivation as any 
other lands in that part of Ireland. 

Sir C. Wetherell defended the present 
system of laws, under which church lands 
were let. The church lands in England 
were in a high state of cultivation. The 
case might. be different in Ireland; and 
he hoped the measure about to be intro- 
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duced would have the effect of relieving 
Ireland ; but he doubted whether the re- 
gulations proposed would be advantageous 
to the bishops. He could not consent, 
under the show of regulations, that a 
spoliation of the church property should 
take place. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he saw no 
immediate objections to the motion of the 
hon. member; but he should receive it 
with great caution, if he conceived it 
aimed at the spoliation of the church. 
He could never consent to make the 





Church of Ireland stipendiary on the 
| Crown, The property of the church 
| Ought to be made as secure to its pos- 
sessors as the property of the aristocracy 
of Ireland. Respectability was secured to 
the proprietors of these lands in the same 





way as other proprietors of lands enjoyed 
| respectability from their situation. This 
landed property made the clergy inde- 
pendent of the Crown. He had no ob- 
jection to the introduction of the bill ; 





but he entirely disclaimed a participation 
|in the designs of the hon. member for 
Montrose. He was satisfied the proposition 
'of the hon. mover did not involve any 
| such designs as those mentioned by the 
' hon. member for Montrose. He was sure 
it was the hon. mover’s intention, while 
_he endeavoured to confer a general benefit 
/on the country by improving agriculture, 
not to trench on the rights and privileges 
of the bishops. He hoped the bill would 

be discussed on its own merits, without 
| reference to the menace of the hon. 
_member for Montrose. 

Mr, Stanley, in reply, said, he did not 
concur in the views which the hon. mem- 
_ber for Montrose had taken of this subject. 
No man would resist any attempts on the 
' property of the church, in England, or 

Ireland, more than he would do. Spolia- 
ition of the church was not his object, 

but security. The hon. and learned 
| member for Plympton had spoken in 
| favour of the present system, and seemed 
‘inclined to think that the proposed 
amendment would be detrimental to the 
interests of the bishops ; whereas it only 
contemplated the giving means to the 
bishops of rendering their property more 
beneticial, by having it in their power to 
enter into agreements to which the tenant 
might voluntarily consent, for the mutual 
advantage of both. 

Lord Sandon said, that the proposed 
bill would have the effect of saying the 
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bishops a great deal of trouble, and of 
putting an end to that species of gambling, 
which now existed, in obtaining leases 
under the present system. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Miscettaneous Estimates.] The 
resolutions of the Committee of Supply, 
to which the Miscellaneous Estimates 
were referred, being reported, 

Mr. Hume said, he must protest against 
estimates to the extent of 2,638,000/. 
being thus voted, as he considered it to be 
a sum far beyond what the country ought 
to pay in time of peace. He recommended 
a reduction of different taxes; and he 
especially called for a reduction of the 
assessed taxes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that government were earnestly employed 
in seeking to give every possible relief to 
the burthens of the country. 

Mr. Maberly protested against the 
amount of the estimates, and complained 
that the Finance Committee had not been 
reappointed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pledged himself that a proper responsi- 
bility should attach to the future expen- 
diture for public works, 

Mr. Maberly said, that such a proper 
control would produce a great saving to 
the country. 

Mr. Hume complained of the lavish ex- 
penditure in the works at Windsor Castle 
and Buckingham Palace, in which he in- 
sisted that the successive pledges of mi- 
nisters had not been fulfilled. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that with every desire to form an accurate 
estimate of the expense, it was not in the 
power of any man to say what it would be 
exactly. When the castle came to be 
examined, it was in so ruinous a condition, 
that the expenditure far exceeded the cal- 
culation which had been first made. It 
would not be right to finish one side of 
the castle, and leave the other incom- 
plete. The present estimate completed 
the great body of the building, and in- 
cluded part of the expense of raising the 
round tower, but to complete it and the 
other restorations a further sum would be 
necessary. He was not prepared to say 
exactly how much; the commissioners not 
having made their report. With respect 
to Buckingham-house, the excess of the 
expenditure for public works over the esti- 
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mate was owing to the same causes as in 
the case of Windsor Castle. 

Mr. Maberly said, that when Mr. Can- 
ning proposed this expenditure, he had 
told that right hon. gentleman that there 
was no use in bringing an estimate, as the 
expense would be double. Mr. Canning 
had replied, that the House might rely 
on the government, if not on the estimate. 
Now, he saw that they could not rely on 
the government any more than on the 
estimate. He thought it most dangerous 
for the House to meddle with public 
buildings, as there was no check put on 
the expenditure. 

On the resolution, that 24,0002. be 
granted for defraying the expenses of 
the Penitentiary at Milbank, 

Mr. Hume begged to ask the right hon. 
Secretary, whether he was prepared to say 
that this establishment, which was sup- 
ported at an enormous expense to the 
public, succeeded in its object. The right 
hon. gentleman’s predecessorhad expressed 
a doubt on the subject. 

Mr. Secretary Peel replied, that if he 
were asked his advice as to the propriety 
of building a Penitentiary at the same 
expense which this establishment had cost 
the country, he would possibly answer in 
the negative ; but if, again, he were asked, 
now that we had incurred the expense, 
whether we should continue it, he should, 
considering such an establishment neces- 
sary for the due administration of crimi- 
nal justice, be inclined to answer in the 
affirmative. © There could be no doubt but 
that there was a class of criminals, who, 
though guilty of offences which subjected 
them to the punishment of transportation, 
were persons not inured to crime ; and, in 
reclaiming such persons, this establish- 
ment had been found to be highly bene- 
ficial. By far the greater part of those 
who had been confined in this prison were 
reclaimed from their former vicious habits, 
and the committee, in discharging them, 
had expressed their high satisfaction of 
their improved conduct. He was much 
inclined to think that, as a building, it 
could not be applied to any better pur- 
pose. The management of the prison 
was under a committee appointed by act of 


| parliament, and was not at all under the 


direction of the Secretary of State; nor 
was it an establishment from which he 
derived any patronage. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 3. 


Roman Catnoiic Criarms — Peri- 
TONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Earl of 
Eldon, on presenting a petition from a 
parish in Worcestershire, against further 
Concession to the Catholics, said, he had 
received a letter from an individual who 
hdd been alluded to in that House, who 
stated, that he was determined to pursue 
the course which he thought right, and 
was not to be intimidated by threats, or 
deterred by calumnies. He thought it his 
duty to state thus much, on behalf of that 
reverend gentleman. 

Earl Beauchamp said, that upon the 
presentation of this petition, he would 
intrude for a few minutes on the attention 
of their lordships, to make the statement 
which he intended to have made last night, 
but for the objection which had been 
urged against him on a point of form. 
A noble lord, when a petition from a part 
of Worcestershire was formerly presented 
to the House, had taken the opportunity 
of charging the rev. gentleman who was 
vicar of this parish, with circulating in 
his parish a hand-bill of the most offensive 
and inflammatory description against fur- 
ther concession to the Roman Catholics. 
He conceived it to be his duty, in con- 
sequence of what the noble lord had then 
said, to make some inquiry into the trans- 
action; and with the permission of their 
lordships, he would read a letter, which 
he had received from the rev. gentleman, 
whose conduct had been so cruelly im- 
pugned. After alluding to what the rev. 
gentleman understood to have been said, 
respecting him, he proceeded as follows : 
“1 will thank your lordship to give the 
most unqualified contradiction to the as- 
sertion that I either circulated or caused 
to be circulated any hand-bill on this sub- 
ject in my parish. I never heard of any in- 
flammatory hand-bill, and I never had any 
hand-bill at all in my possession. I am 
therefore at a loss to know what is meant 
by such an imputation as has been made 
against me.”-—In another part of the let- 
ter, the rev. gentleman said, “I again 
authorize your lordship to contradict the 
assertion, that I circulated or caused to 
be circulated, either directly or indirectly, 
either publicly or privately, any hand-bill 
whatever on the subject, or that I ever 
had in my possession any such hand-bill 
as has been imputed to me.” He con- 
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ceived that this letter would ‘not at all 
agree with the statement which had been 
made on the former night by the noble 
lord. The noble lord had likewise stated, 
that the rev. divine had appeared in three 
different capacities as a petitioner before 
their lordships. He would not pretend to 
say whether the rev. divine would’ have 
been right or wrong in so appearing; but 
the charge against him, as he understood 
it, was, that the rev. divine had first signed 
his name to the petition which came from 
the county of Worcester; that he had 
next signed his name to the petition which 
came from the clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Worcester; and that he had last of all 
signed his name to the petition which 
came from the parish of which he was the 
incumbent. Now, he had examined the 
petition from the county of Worcester, 
and he could not find in it the name of 
the rev. divine. He had nothing further 
to say, except to remind their lordships 
that all the information which the noble 
lord had given them upon this subject 
came from anonymous correspondents. 
He wished the noble lord would state to 
the House the name of his informant. Dr. 
Forrester wished above all things, to know 
the name of his accusers ; and it did appear 
to him, that the noble lord was bound, in 
common fairness, to state from whom he 
received his information. If the noble 
lord could find the name of Dr. Forrester 
in the county petition, which he would 
now put into his hands, he should be 
obliged to him to point it out. 

Lord Lyttelton said, the noble earl, 
whether he had exercised a sound discre- 
tion or not, had imposed upon him the 
necessity of making good a statement 
which he had offered to the House on a 
former occasion, upon authority which he 
conceived to be perfectly satisfactory. 
With regard to the charge which he had 
made against Dr. Forrester, the noble earl 
had considerably overstated what that 
charge was—at least so far as regarded 
the hand-bill. That hand-bill, he was 
informed, upon authority which he could 
not dispute, had been distributed most 
industriously through the whole of the 
parish, and had been left at every house 
in it. In one of the letters—for there 
were more than one which he had received 
—the writer, speaking of that hand-bill, 
said, “Such are the means resorted to by 
a Christian magistrate, who thinks them 
consistent with his profession as a minister 
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of peace.” What he had asserted on the 
former occasion was, that the hand-bill in 
question had been so industriously cir- 
culated, through certain agents in the 
parish, that it was quite certain that it 
could not have been so circulated without 
the cognizance of the vicar; and that if 
such were the case, and the vicar did not 
notice it, he was responsible for its con- 
tents. He was also authorized to state 
upon the same authority as before, that at 
the meeting where the petition was agreed 
to, part of the offensive hand-bill was read, 
me this observation was made upon it :-— 
‘* Would you wish to see such scenes as 
these repeated? See what you have to 
expect, if you make any concession to 
these claims.” Now, at that meeting the 
rev. vicar was in the chair, and yet he 
had made no observation upon such a 
statement. He did not affirm, that the 
reverend divine was capable of composing 
such a hand-bill, which contained many 
opprobrious imputationsagainst the Roman 
Catholics, and many daring incentives to 
civil war. He had said, that a reverend 
clergyman and magistrate had either dis- 
tributed personally, or had caused to be 
distributed, an inflammatory hand-bill. 
Now, when a noble lord received a state- 
ment informing him that inflammatory pla- 
cards had been circulated, for the purpose 
of getting up petitions, it was not im- 
material to show that such placards had 
been issued, under the authority and with 
the cognizance of those who were the pro- 
moters of those petitions. It ought to be 
recollected, that four magistrates, residing 
in the district, had refused their sanction 
to the meeting at which this petition had 
been got up, in consequence of the inflam- 
matory placards which were abroad. To 
whom the placards were traceable it did 
not appear; but he contended, that it was 
the duty of the clergyman who called the 
meeting, to see what hand-bills had been 
circulated in the neighbourhood a short 
time previously. When he affirmed, that 
those who ought to have seen to that point 
did not look to it,—when he affirmed that 
those persons were keen and vehement 
opposers of the Roman Catholic claims,— 
when he affirmed, moreover, that their 
conduct had been brought specifically 
under his notice, and that many indi- 
viduals had called upon him to bring it 
under the notice of their lordships, he felt 
that he had no other course than to state 
the facts to the House, regardless of the 
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imputations to which it might expose him. 
As to the fact that the placard had fallen 
under the cognizance of the reverend divine, 
he must say that it did not appear to be 
contradicted, even by the letter of the rev. 
divine himself. All that the reverend 
divine said, was, that he never had it in 
his possession. These inflammatory pla- 
cards were publicly circulated in the rev. 
gentleman’s parish, they were read at the 
meeting over which he presided, and 
neither in one case nor the other had the 
rev. gentleman discountenaneed them. If 
he had been right in that which he had 
stated at first,—and he believed that he 
was,—the rev. divine had no reason to 
complain of what he had stated. Be that 
as it might, he should not feel himself 
justified in giving up the name of his in- 
formants. How far it might be the incli- 
nation of the parties who had given him 
the information to allow their names to be 
communicated either to the House or to the 
rev. doctor, was a point which he could 
not immediately declare. He should de- 
precate such a communication, because 
it would give an addition of ill-blood to 
that which this theological contest had 
already excited in that part of the country, 
as many persons of character were impli- 
cated in his statement. With regard to 
what he had said, as to the threefold cha- 
racter in which the rev. gentleman had 
appeared. He had been informed by what 
he conceived to be undeniable authority, 
that the signature of Dr. Forrester was 
attached to the petition from the county 
of Worcester, but, whether it was or not, 
it was notorious to every manin the county, 
that Dr. Forrester was most anxious in 
promoting the county petition. The 
noble earl, in presenting that petition, had 
said, that itwas signed by two prebendaries 
of Worcester. If the noble earl would 
state who those prebendaries were, he 
should know whether he was wrong in 
the assertion which he had made respect- 
ing Dr. Forrester. If that reverend divine 
had not signed the petition from the clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Worcester, he was 
sure it was quite accidental: for he had 
seen the signature of Dr. Forrester attach- 
ed to the requisition for that meeting, 
which was sent to the archdeacon. That 
point, therefore, was completely disposed 
of; and if, on the other he had not been 
quite so correct, he would say at once 
that he was sorry for it. After the 
extraordinary manner in which he had 
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been attacked upon this petition, he 
would ask their lordships what was to 
be the rule which members of par- 
liament were to follow in all cases in 
which any charge of public delinquency 
was involved? Was it necessary that 
they should resort in person to the spot, 
and examine themselves into the accuracy 
of the information transmitted to them ? 
Was it not enough that they should rely 
on the authority of others with whose 
veracity they were acquainted, and that 
they should state the facts on the cre- 
dibility of their informants? As to the 
eredibility of his informants, he would 
himself say nothing more than what he 
had said already; but a noble friend of 
his, behind him, to whom he had shown the 
letters, would give his testimony in favour 
of it. The information which they had 
given him was not proved to be false either 
by the declaration of the noble earl or by 
the letter which the noble earl had read 
from the party accused; neither were the 
charges against the persons whom he had 
brought before the notice of their lordships 
effectually removed. Let their lordships 
consider whether this was a matter of suf- 
ficient importance to touch the great ques- 
tion now before the House, the privileges 
of the House, or the privileges of the sub- 
ject. He believed it did affect their lord- 
ships and their lordships’ privileges. 
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of Worcester, which he did not expect 
would soon be forgiven. Two noble lords 
had risen to impugn his statements in a 
manner which was neither very gratifying 
nor courteous, nor indeed, very delicate 
towards himself personally, by saying, that 
it was very easy to make such charges as 
he had made, when there was no person 
present to refute them. He felt that they 
were casting upon him a duty of some 
difficulty when they told him, that he 
ought to examine personally into the truth 
of the charges which he made, and that 
they were dealing in invidious insinuations 
when they told him that he ought to weigh 
well what he advanced upon such a subject. 
A right rev. prelate had even ventured 
to tell him, that he ought not to accuse a 
clergyman of such transactions, without 
being prepared to call evidence to the bar 
of the House to prove them. The right 
rev, prelate, as a member of that House, 
ought to have some regard for the honour 
of a peer as well as for the character of a 
clergyman; and had gone a little too far 
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when he wished to call evidence to their 
| baron a matter of this kind. He would 
| say nothing more at present than that he 
| had received every tittle of the information 
; which he had stated to their lordships from 
| individuals, whose testimony his noble 
| friend behind him would inform them 


But | was highly credible, but whose names he 


how did it affect the great measure which | should keep back, for the reasons which he 


was to be discussed that night? He would 
tell their lordships. The arguments against 
the measure were scanty ;—indeed, the 
arguments of the opponents of it were no- 
thing but mere assertion. They talked 
of the constitution being violated, they 
talked of Popery being substituted for 
Protestantism as the religion of the coun- 
try, and, adopting the language of the 
placard of which he complained, they 
talked of the bill now before the House 
being calculated to introduce the pope in 
all his power amongst us.. That being the 
case, noble lords might feel that the letter 
which he had read to the House affected 
very materially their views of the question. 
If it turned out that their petitions were 
less weighty than they appeared at first 
sight, it could not be expected that they 
should be pleased with the parties who 
exposed the delusions with which they had 
surrounded them. What he had stated 
against this petition had struck a blow 
both against the weight and the numbers 
of the petitions presented from the county 


had already stated. Whether he should 
| produce them or not on another occasion, 
was a point which he would reserve for the 
present. 

Earl Beauchamp said, he had risen to 
vindicate the conduct of Dr. Forrester; for 
he did not think it fair that his character 
should be taken away on account of acts 
of which he was guiltless. The imputations 
which the noble lord had cast upon the 
conduct of that rev. gentleman had been 
alluded to by the press of the metropolis, 
and had excited a strong sensation against 
him in the country. He could assure the 
noble lord, that the hand-bill which had 
been read at the meeting was not the hand- 
bill of which he had complained, but a 
very different one. It was a hand-bill con- 
taining certain sentiments which Dr. Troy 
had published in the year 1818. 

A noble Lord said, he merely rose to 
confirm the statements of his noble friend 
near him (lord Lyttelton). His noble friend 
had shown him the letters to which he had 
referred in his speech, and they certainly 
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-did state the facts which his noble friend 
had communicated to the House. He could 
safely assure their lordships, that the per- 
sons from whom those letters came would 
not communicate any information without 
being convinced of its truth, nor propagate 
any report which they did not know to be 
well founded. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that the first 


signature attached to the petition was that | 


of Dr. Forrester. He had inquired, over 
and over again, into the truth of the as- 
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in this point of view, I now regret to 
say, that after having given the fullest 
consideration to the securities contained 
in the bill, they are not, in my opinion, 
by any means sufficient for the purpose _ 
intended. There is nothing in them, 
that is to allay the apprehensions which 
may justly be entertained for the Church 
of Ireland; for it would be idle in me, 
my lords, to pretend, that I should feel 
| any alarm for the Church of England, 
| from the operation of this bill. But I re- 





persions which had been cast upon the | peat it, my lords, there is nothing in these 
petitions of the people with a view to dis- | securities of a substantive character to 
credit them, and he had never found any | prevent that conflict between the two 
one of them supported by fact. | churches in Ireland,—that struggle for 
| supremacy, between numbers on the one 

Roman Catuonic Revier Birr— | hand, and legal right on the other,—which 
ApjouRNED Desate.] On the order of | the new converts to this measure, or rather 
the day for resuming the Adjourned Debate | the present authors of it, were heretofore 
on the motion for the second reading of | accustomed, again and again, to predict 





this bill, 

The Archbishop of York rose and said : 
—My lords, having necessarily been pre- 
vented from attending in my place yester- 
day, I am now anxious to state the reasons 
(and as they all centre in a single point, I 
shall have to occupy only a small portion 
of your lordships’ time in doing so) for the 
vote which I intend to give on the question 
now before the House. My lords, previous 
to the introduction of this bill into the 
other House of parliament,—and whilst 
the impenetrable veil of secrecy, in which 
the whole proceeding had been so success- 
fully involved, concealed from view every 
thing but the mere outline of it,—1 had to 
present to your lordships a petition against 
the granting of political power to the 
Roman Catholics. My lords, ignorant as 
I, at that moment, was of the nature and 
extent of those securities for the established 
church, which it had been so confidently 
affirmed would form an essential and satis- 
factory feature in the intended measure ; 
I stated, on presenting that petition, that 


| would be the inevitable result of yielding 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics in 
that country. It would be invidious for 
me to cite the very expressions used on 
these occasions by the individuals to whom 
I refer, but the fact itself is undeniable, 
And if this be so, then most assuredly, my 
lords, what has taken place in Ireland 
within the last twelve months, is little cal- 
culated to diminish those apprehensions 
which may before have prevailed in that 
i respect. Success has followed clamorous 
| importunity, and insult and menace have 
| achieved their triumph. But, my lords, if 
| concession can be extorted by threats of 
| political convulsion, the same artifices may 

again be resorted to, for ulterior purposes ; 
| —the same artifices may again agitate that 
‘country, and produce another crisis, with 
| a view of re-establishing the Roman Ca- 

tholic church upon the ruins of that of the 
| Protestant,—for, though all hostile inten- 
| tions in this way have sometimes been 
i disclaimed by the agitators, we know that 
| at other times they have been as openly 











1 could not then pledge myself either to | avowed by them. 


support or to oppose the prayer of the 


My lords, I could have wished, per- 


petitioners—that however desirous I might | sonally, that I had not been called upon 


be to find myself, at length, justified in 
acceding to an act of grace to the Roman 


to make these reflections; for I have had 
the happiness of living, for many years 


Catholics, it, nevertheless, would be im- | past, in habits of intimacy with several 


possible for me to do so, if, from the 
insufficiency of the securities to be pro- 
posed in this case, I should, eventually, 
deem such a course to be inconsistent with 
what I conceived to be my paramount duty 
as a Protestant bishop. 

Regarding the question, then, my lords, 





| Roman Catholics in my own immediate 


neighbourhood ;—and, my lords, men more 
to be valued for their honour, their integrity, 
their social and domestic virtues, I never 
have known. But beyond this, I should 
be wanting, my lords, in justice to an ex- 
alted individual of that communion, were | 
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to withhold, on this occasion, my particular 
testimony (the case is in my own diocese) 
to the liberal, I ought to say, to the friendly 
feelings evinced by that individual to the 
Protestant church. I owe it, my lords, 
toa noble duke, the premier hereditary 
peer of this realm,—I owe it to that noble 
duke, to state to your lordships, that the 
site of one of the national churches, now 
building at Sheffield, was the free gift of the 
noble duke; and that the noble duke, also, 
not only contributed largely towards the 
purchase of the site of another of the na- 
tional churches, recently built in the same 
parish, but actually himself laid the first 
stone of that church, I could adduce many 
other instances, within my own immediate 
knowledge or observation, of Catholics who 
have been actuated by a similar spirit of li- 
berality and good-will towards various ob- 
jects intimately connected with the interests 
of our own church. But, indeed, neither 
from the English Catholics generally, my 
lords, nor, still less, from the introduction 
of their aristocracy into this House, should 
I apprehend any danger to the Protestant 
establishment. The case, however, my 
lords, is widely different in Ireland. There, 
the paramount influence of the Roman 
Catholic priests over the minds of an ig- 
norant and credulous peasantry, will al- 
ways be a most formidable instrument for 
effecting what to them must naturally be 
their first great object—the restoration and 
aggrandizement of their own church. It 
is a resistless weapon constantly in their 
hands, which they can wield at will, and 
by which they can, at any moment, con- 
vulse Ireland from one extremity of it to 
the other. 

With the example, then, my lords, 
before my eyes of the powerful effects of 
this influence in the present instance, and 
with the lessons of experience to remind 
me, that, in all great objects, success to a 
certain point, where something more yet 
remained to be attained, so far from 
having inclined men to rest satisfied with 
what they had already acquired, has 
seldom failed to excite them to fresh 
exertions ;—with these impressions, my 
lords, upon my mind, and believing, as I 
conscientiously do believe, that the ac- 
complishment of this measure will, event- 
ually, tend to endanger the Church of 
Ireland, I feel it to be my bounden duty, 
as a bishop of the united church, to give 
my vote against the second reading of 


the bill. My lords, it is with considerable 
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regret that I find myself obliged to oppose 
any measure brought forward by the noble 
duke at the head of his majesty’s councils 
—it is the first occasion of my having 
done so, and I am persuaded that it will 
be the last. 

The Bishop of Durham began by ex- 
pressing his regret, that he had not had 
the advantage of being present at their 
lordships’ debate last night; but, as most 
of what had passed had been brought 
under his notice in another way, he hoped 
he had not lost much by his absence. It 
was a matter of much regret to him to 
be opposed to any measure of the 
noble duke at the head of his majesty’s 
government, for whom he entertained the 
highest respect, and he was sorry, under 
any circumstance, to be obliged to differ 
from him. It was, however, some con- 
solation to him, that his opposition would 
not be considered as arising from unwor- 
thy motives, and he felt it due, in respect 
to those with whom the present measure 
originated, not to give a silent vote upon 
it. The subject of this bill, he could 
assure their lordships, had seldom been 
absent from his thoughts since the last 
session ; for he felt that it was one which, 
under some shape or other, must present 
itself frequently to the notice of their 
lordships ; and, probably, at some time 
under circumstances less favourable than 
those of the present moment. He had 
viewed the subject in every point ; but he 
owned, that after the best consideration 
he was enabled to give it, he could not 
bring himself to think, that such a mea- 
sure as was now before their lordships 
could be carried without great danger to 
the church. He had long looked forward 
to such a crisis as the present. He had 
seen the condition in which the well- 
affected Protestants of Ireland were placed 
by the conduct of men whom impunity 
had encouraged to make the boldest at- 
tempts to obtain the full object they had 
in view. What that object was, was no 
longer a matter of doubt. Whatever 
faults might be found with the Catholic 
Association in Ireland, or with the sister- 
association of this country, certainly dis- 
simulation was not of the number. They 
had told us that emancipation would not 
satisfy them, and that they were anxious 
to obtain it chiefly with a view to another 
object. That object, there could now be 
no doubt, was the subversion of the Pro- 
testant church. He did not bring this 
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charge against the whole of that body, 
but he must say, that though the language 
of some of the leading demagogues on 
this subject had been disavowed, their 
intentions had never been actually dis- 
claimed. 

Before he entered into the bill in detail, 
he would'beg the attention of their lordships 
to a preliminary objection to the measure. 
After the most mature consideration that 
he had been able to give it, he could not 
bring his mind to any other conclusion, 
than that the admission of Roman Catho- 
lics to seats in parliament was inconsistent 
with our Protestant constitution. He 
would go further and say, that such ad- 
mission would be an infringement of the 
Protestant constitution established in 
1688. He was aware of the objection 
usually urged against this position, that 
the constitution, as established at that 
time, had for its great object the exclusion 
of a popish king from the throne; that 
the exclusion of Catholics from seats in 
parliament was long anterior to that, and 
that the constitution was established 
without reference to such exclusion. That 
might be so, and he would leave the dis- 
cussion of that question to men more 
learned than himself; but one thing he 
thought would not be denied; and that 
was, that the great object of those who 
framed the constitution at the Revolution 
was to make it exclusively Protestant. 
He knew what was said about the times 
when the exclusion of Catholics took 
place, and that the system of legislation 
of those days was not one of which any 
example would be desirable in the present ; 
but, whatever might have led to the ex- 
clusion of Catholics from parliament, the 
fact that they were excluded by law could 
not have escaped the attention of our fore- 
fathers, at the moment when they were 
remodelling the constitution. They were 
aware that many anomalies existed before 
their time, and from that of the Reforma- 
tion—that sometimes Catholics were ad- 
mitted and sometimes excluded, and that 
the system did not work well. Then 
came the crisis in which the exclusion of 
king James was rendered necessary ; and 
our Protestant ancestors of that day, 
whose wisdom and firmness he saw no 
reason to despise, but which on the con- 
trary he had every reason to admire, found 
the Catholics excluded, and they left the 
exclusion as found it. He knew it 


would be said, that if the penal statutes 
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then in force were to be considered part 
of the Protestant constitution, we had 
already, by the repeal of many of them, 
broken in upon that constitution. He 
would not go that far; nor did he think 
the argument a justone. The object he 
repeated, of our ancestors at the Revolu- 
tion was, to make the government Pro- 
testant. The penal laws had, in many 
parts of them, arisen out of the exigencies 
of former times, and the exclusion or ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to rank in the 
army or navy had nothing to do with the 
Protestantism of the government, and 
could not therefore be said to form part of 
the constitution, established, as he con- 
tended, on principles essentially Protes- 
tant. It followed, then, that the partial 
repeal or relaxation of those laws which 
affected Catholics, and not referring to 
offices of government or seats in the legis- 
lature, might take place, without any in- 
fringement on the constitution. The 
Protestantism of that constitution not 
being in any degree affected by such 
repeal. 

He now came to what had been much 
telied on, in support of this measure—the 
question of expediency, founded on state 
policy. When he heard a man raising a 
question of expediency in any case, he 
felt it necessary to inquire, in the first 
instance, whether the act, said to be ex- 
pedient, was one which could be done 
without transgressing the limits of moral 
duties. Expediency itself was only a 
secondary principle. Ifa man found that 
a particular act proposed or suggested for 
his adoption did not involve a violation of 
any moral obligation, then came the wise 
and prudent consideration, whether it 
was expedient. But if it was an act 
which could not be done without a viola- 
tion of some moral duty or obligation, the 
question could not at all come into view. 
Applying this reasoning to the case be- 
fore the House, he would ask, were they 
to have an entirely Protestant constitution 
or not? For, until our obligations on that 
head were ascertained, the question of ex- 
pediency must be left out of sight. The 
principle for which he contended was 
this—that the admission of Catholics to 
seats in the legislature would be a break- 
ing in upon the constitution ; for the mo- 
ment papists were so admitted it would 
from that time be a mixed legislature. 
If their lordships thought that they were 
at liberty to change the constitution from 
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being a Protestant constitution—and he 
did not mean to deny the power of par- 
liament—they might do so; but as long 
as they admitted that the constitution 
should remain Protestant, so long the 
question of expediency, as to the admis- 
sion of Catholics, would have no force or 
bearing. But to talk of the expediency 
of such admission, and of the securities 
by which the constitution was to be still 
kept Protestant, were wholly inconsistent. 
The securities proposed might be ever so 
strong upon paper ; but from the moment 
Catholics were admitted, their lordships 
could not say how long the legislature 
might continue Protestant, or how long a 
majority of Protestants might be returned 
to it. When they once parted with a 
legislature exclusively Protestant, they 
could not say how far the principle would 
extend. They would have no right to 
complain, if it did go beyond what they 
had expected, and their complaint would 
be without a remedy. They could not 
say toa measure of that kind, “So far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.” But 
independently of the influence of papists 
in parliament, and of the mischievous 
tendency of legislative power when com- 
mitted to them, he objected to this mea- 
sure that it was brought forward on a 
principle which created, in his mind, more 
alarm than the measure itself. He was 
not then going to argue with noble lords 
who supported the bill, on the ground 
that there should be no civil distinctions 
on account of religious opinions. Those 
noble lords who so thought, were perfectly 
consistent in giving their support to the 
bill; but that was not the ground on 
which the bill was introduced. The prin- 
ciple on which the bill had been introduced 
into parliament, was, that there should be 
a distinction as to religions, and that the 
distinction should be in favour of the 
Protestant faith. That, however, was a 
principle which would have no influence 
with those persons who thought that all 
religious establishments should be put 
down ; and it was remarkable to observe 
the union which had taken place between 
the Catholics and the Liberals, as they 
were called, of every description, down to 
the lowest grade of Socinians. All were 
exulting at the prospect of the measure 
passing. However, to make amends for 
the inread upon the constitution, their 
lordships were told, that the measure 
would produce general satisfaction—the 
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Catholics were to be content with the 
power they would obtain, and the Pro- 
testants would be zealous and vigilant, in 
maintaining the interests of Protestantism 
—all things, in short, were to go on har- 
moniously together. Now, he could not 
bring himself to that conclusion. When 
he considered the character of popery, 
from the earliest period down to the pre- 
sent moment—when he saw how strongly 
it had been marked by the vice of ambi- 
tion and the spirit of domination, he could 
never persuade himself, that any measure 
could be devised capable of satisfying 
papists, 

The effect of the present project would 
be, to introduce into parliament a consi- 
derable body of men avowedly hostile to 
the Protestant establishments; as they 
had repeatedly stated themselves to be. 
Yet, forsooth, their lordships were told 
that the papists would abandon all their 
bad intentions, the moment they ac- 
quired the power of carrying them into 
execution. It was proposed to put a 
powerful lever in their hands, and it 
was expected that they would not make 
use of it. It was proposed to give 
them such influence, as perhaps no cabi- 
net could withstand ; and it was imagined 
that they would never exercise it for 
purposes of inconvenience or molesta- 
tion. In the next place, their lordships 
were told, that popery was greatly 
changed. He apprehended that very few 
Roman Catholics would acknowledge that 
to be the case. He rather thought they 
would take offence at the supposition that 
their religion had changed. A right rev. 
prelate had last night argued, that al- 
though the power of the pope, in spiritual 
matters, remained the same as it had ever 
been, yet in temporal concerns it had cer- 
tainly been very much diminished. The 
right rev. prelate had thought proper to 
give, as it, were, a sanction to his opinions, 
by pointing out to the notice of the House, 
that he was regius professor of divinity 
at Oxford. Now, what importance his 
Opinions obtained from the circumstance 
of his being regius professor of divinity, 
he could not understand. With respect 
to the statement, that the spiritual power 
of the pope remained the same whilst his 
temporal power was changed, he really 
was surprised that the right rev. pre- 
late could hazard such a proposition. 
Who had ever asserted, that the pope 
claimed civil or temporal power over other 
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states? No, no; the papal power was 
much too acute and cautious for that. 
The papal authority assumed the spiritual 
form. Then the question was,—how did 
that spiritual authority operate on tem- 
poral matters? All history told them, 
that there had never been any thing, be it 
ever so execrable, perpetrated by the 
church of Rome, that had not been done 
under the spiritual authority of the pope. 
It was by virtue of his spiritual authority 
that the pope interfered with sovereigns 
and states. With respect, therefore, to 
the observation of the right rev. pre- 
late, it went for nothing, and he was sur- 
prised, it should have been used. But he 
would not dwell on this point, because the 
very foundation of his reasoning, on a 
former occasion, was the spiritual power 
of the pope and he had never yet seen 
any argument that could set that objec- 
tion aside. On that high ground, and 
that only, did he support the exclusion of 
Papists from any power in this Protestant 
country. That was the only security for 
the preservation of Protestant liberties. 
He was unwilling to weary their lord- 
ships; but he must declare, that no secu- 
rity which could possibly be offered would 
do away with his objection to the pre- 
sent measure. Having stated that, he 
would proceed to make a few observations 
on the securities which were proposed by 
the bill. First, there was to be a Protes- 
tant sovereign on the throne. He begged 
to ask, what security that was for the 
maintenance of the Protestant religion, 
the Protestant laws, and the Protestant 
government in this country? The sove- 
reign in this country could not act per- 
sonally. He could act only under the 
advice of his ministers. Then, if there 
were a considerable number of Papists in 
parliament, and if the ministers were 
papists how could the. sovereign prevent 
the adoption of measures injurious to the 
constitution, without resorting to extremes 
which it would be to be wished he should 
avoid? It was the duty of parliament to 
guard against the king being placed in 
such a situation. In the next -place, 
papists were to be excluded from one or 
two offices. It was impossible to consider 
that a matter of very great importance. 
With respect to the enactment for pre- 
venting a popish prime minister from dis- 
posing of the church patronage, that was 
a security more nominal than real. It 
was hardly to be expected, that a premier 
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would not find means to:evade the enact- 
ment. He was aware that the evils which 
he apprehended would not be immediately 
effected. A considerable time might 
elapse before the parties themselves would 
think it wise to resort to measures for ac- 
complishing the objects which they had 
in view. While sucha man as the pre- 
sent premier, for instance, was at the head 
of affairs, and resolved to exert all his 
powers in support of the Protestant insti- 
tutions, but little danger would be appre- 
hended from the influence of popery ; but 
were we to part with the bulwarks of the 
constitution, because we happened to have 
an invincible commander? Let their 
lordships put the case in another way. 
Might there not arise, at no very remote 
period, another great captain of the age, 
possessed of similar endowments, power, 
and influence, whose character would com- 
mand the admiration—almost the venera- 
tion—of the people? What, if the indivi- 
dual possessing all these attributes should 
be a papist, could security be afforded for 
the maintenance of the Protestant. in- 
terests? Would not such a man be able 
to form a united popish cabinet, and to 
bring in a measure, by which all the feeble 
securities now proposed would at once be 
swept away? There was, in his judg- 
ment, nothing to prevent the occurrence 
of the evils which he had described. 

It was said, that the passing of the 
bill before the House would produce.a 
greatly altered state of things, and 
amongst. the rest that it would lead to 
conversions. Many influential persons of 
the popish persuasion were supposed to 
retain their attachment to that religion 
solely as a point of honour; they had no 
great affection for their religion, it was 
said, and as soon as they had discharged 
themselves from the point of honour—by 
the bill being passed—they would become 
Protestants, This partook somewhat of 
the nature of legislating on the supposi- 
tion that persons were not what they pro- 
fessed themselves to be. He knew many 
Roman Catholics, for whom he felt the 
most unfeigned regard and attachment, 
and he should be sorry to entertain so bad 
an opinion of any Catholic, whatever 
might be his rank and degree, as to be- 
lieve that for the sake of such a measure 
as the one on the table, he would profess 
what he really did not believe. He should 
further say, that if the proposition were 
true, it proved that Catholics were not 
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trustworthy persons: they were thereby 
represented as persons who allowed a 
point of honour to stand between them 
and their Maker, in the most important 
consideration that could occupy the mind 
of man. Besides, would not the same 
point of honour operate hereafter, as well 
as now? When they were admitted to 
power, would there not still be some men- 
tal reservation? He however believed 
that the supposition, as to the point of 
honour, was an unfounded and unworthy 
one. 

Only that he disliked to trespass on 
their lordships’ time, he had intended to 
have gone further back into history, in 
order to show how utterly incompatible 
Popery was with Protestant liberty. He 
was aware that now-a-days great objec- 
tions'‘were made to any reference to past 
time. A noble and learned lord had wit- 
tily designated history as an old almanack. 
To refer back so: far as a hundred years 
was now considered quite absurd. Times 
were changed—all experience was thrown 
aside, and new theories were set up. 
With respect to almanacks, they were 
very convenient and useful for the pur- 
pose of reference; and though he was 
no almanack-maker himself, he believed 
that no man could make a new one who 
had not seen an old one. However, his- 
tory was now to be avoided. We were 
getting upon a new era, and every thing 
was to be begun de xovo. In confirma- 
tion of this new state of things, a right 
reverend prelate had referred to the popu- 
lar feeling, and had told their lordships, 
how very much the new light had ex- 
tended. He had said, that all the young 
men of talent and wisdom—in short, that 
the concentrated wisdom, talent, and good 
sense of the country, were all on one side. 
The right reverend prelate admitted, to 
be sure, that authority was on his (the 
bishop of Durham’s) side; but then that 
forsooth, availed nothing against the new 
light. He should like to know upon 
whatcalculation the assertion was founded, 
that the petitioners on one side were 
gifted with sagacity, and that all those on 
the other were afflicted with folly ? 

With respect to the people of England, 
he really must stand up and say a word 
for them. He was not an advocate for 
following mere popular feeling : he knew 
that it was often incorrect, and often 
under the influence of very unworthy per- 
sons ; ‘but he would say, that amongst the 
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people of England there was a greater 
mass of understanding, good sense, and 
knowledge of the value of the blessings 
which they enjoyed, than was to be found 
amongst any other people on the earth. 
He would stand up for the people of Eng- 
land, and say, that the middling classes, 
which formed the sinews of the country, 
constituted a mass of well-instructed and 
well-informed people. 

This allusion to the people brought him 
to another point on which he wished, pro- 
fessionally to say a few words: he meant 
the conduct of the clergy. He would 
maintain, that there was that in this 
question, which rendered it not only not. 
unbecoming in a clergyman to interest 
himself in it, but even his bounden duty 
so todo. He had never acceded to the 
opinion, that religion had nothing to. do 
with the question. He believed it to be 
intimately combined with it. Religion 
could not be separated from the considera- 
tion of the question in any way. It was 
a question in which the interests of the 
Protestant religion and the pure Christian 
faith, as professed in this country, were 
deeply involved ;— nay, they were the 
very foundation of it. In some individual 
instances, the zeal of the clergy might 
have overstepped its proper bounds; and 
he should be the last man to vindicate any 
individual who had misconducted himself, 
With respect to his own clergy, he was 
happy to state that he knew not a single 
instance of that nature. In fact, so far 
had they been from inciting their parish- 
ioners to petition, that, in many instances, 
the parishioners waited on them in a body 
and pressed them to put their names at 
the head of their petitions. For himself, 
whenever any of his clergy had asked his 
opinion with respect to the propriety of 
petitioning, he had told them, that he 
would give no advice, and that they must 
act on their own convictions. In speaking 
of the clergy, he spoke of a body of men 
whom he had known long and intimately 
as part of his own profession, He had 
long mixed with them in every degree, 
from the time when he was a humble 
village curate, up to the period when he 
was raised to his present high dignity, and 
he had always found them men possessing 
great good sense and information, and in 
every other respect qualified for the high 
duties which they had to perform. Some 
very invidious observations had been 
made, in that House, with respect to the 
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Church of Rome. He hoped he might 
be allowed to make a few observations, in 
answer to that assertion. He would say 
nothing of the power of excommunication 
possessed by the Church of Rome. He 
would stand only on the article of auricu- 
lar confession. That was a power which 
was exercised over the thoughts, words, 
and actions of every individual. It laid 
bare the consciences of men to their spi- 
ritual advisers, and gave them a power 
over their most secret springs of action, 
He was not doing so absurd a thing as to 
appeal to that “old almanack” history, 
but was speaking of ‘a fact which was 
perfectly known at the present moment. 
He asked their lordships, whether a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England would 
presume to go into a gentleman’s house, 
and extract his thoughts from him? A 
clergyman of the Church of England had 
not the powerto doso; in fact, the Church 
of England had no power over individuals. 
wy right hon. prelate was here inaudible 
or a short time: when next we heard 
him, he was stating that the question was 
mainly a religious one.] He could not 
forget, he said, that he had already de- 
clared his opinion of the nature of the 
Roman Catholic religion. He had de- 
clared it to be idolatrous and superstitious. 
Having sincerely given that opinion, of the 
correctness of which he was persuaded by 
the studious consideration of nearly forty 
years, he felt that he should be infringing 
the duty which he owed to a higher tri- 
bunal than their lordships, if he did any 
thing which in his conscience he believed 
would tend to strengthen that religion. 
He might be considered a fanatic ; but he 
hoped it was not considered fanatical to 
ualieoe that there was a divine Providence 
to whom he owed a high and sacred duty. 
He felt that he could not act otherwise 
than he was now doing—he felt that he 
dared not do that which would be offensive 
to a higher power—namely, give his as- 
sent to a measure calculated to strengthen 
the Roman Catholic religion. 

He begged pardon for having detained 
their lordships so long. He had now very 
imperfectly expressed what he had intend- 
ed to say, and had omitted much which 
he ought to have stated. It was probable 
that he might hereafter have some ob- 
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servations to make with respect to the 
oaths proposed in the bill, In conclusion, 
he begged to express the deep obligation 
which he felt to the right reverend prelates 
who had opposed the measure, and parti- 
cularly to the most reverend prelate who 
had moved, that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months, 

The Bishop of Ozford said, in explana- 
tion :—My lords, the right rev. prelate 
has alluded to what has fallen from me; 
and, I confess, it affords me very great 
satisfaction that he has mistaken altoge- 
ther the substance of my atguments; for 
if he had known the true arguments 
which I brought forward, I am sure he 
would have replied to them much more 
powerfully than he has done. I would 
also observe, that I am too much beholden 
to my right reverend brother, to utter 
towards him one single word of discourtesy 
or disrespect. In the first place, the right 
rev. prelate has assumed, that I, in my 
professional capacity as regius professor 
of divinity, attempted to promulgate the 
doctrine, that measures of state policy 
should be argued on grounds of expedien- 
cy alone, without any reference to the 
immutable rules of morality. The direct 
contrary is the case; Sir, I expressly de- 
clared, that I could not agree with the 
learned doctor who made this assertion, 
and that I thought all measures, even of 
state policy, should be regulated, accord- 
ing to the immutable rules of morality ; 
but that there were questions which had 
been argued on the grounds of expediency 
alone, and on this question that I thought 
the grounds of expediency ought to have 
a powerful effect. The second charge 
which the right rev. prelate has made 
against me is, that I asserted, that the 
penal statutes formed a part of the consti- 
tution. Now, I appeal to your lordships 
whether I did not say, that the entire 
constitution was such, as to rest in the 
government, legislature, and an executive 
power ; and that the penal statutes were 
in existence at the time of the Revolution, 
but they had been already broken in 
upon; and that, therefore, the question 
was not,—whether the laws which were 
established at the time of the Revolution, 
should be preserved inviolate, as those 
laws had been already broken in upon ?— 
The third point in my speech, to which 
my right rev. friend alluded, was this :— 
He assumed, that I had extolled the era, 
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had assumed the sway in England, and 
that I rejoiced that the young minds of 
our countrymen were all in favour of 
concession to the Roman Catholics. On 
the contrary, I lamented that such a 
change had taken place, and I believe I 
repeat my words—I wished to God that 
such were not the case. The fourth point 
on which the right rev. prelate misunder- 
stood me, was :—He supposed that I had 
asserted, that the spiritual power of the 
pope remained unshaken, although his 
temporal power had been lessened. What 
I said was, that the doctrine and faith of 
the Roman Catholic Church remained 
the same, although I rejoiced to find, that 
those principles which were so much 
objected to the Roman Catholics, were 
given up. The last thing, of which the 
right rev. prelate accused me, was, depre- 
cating the sentiments of Mr. Faber; but, 
although I expressed my dissent from the 
arguments urged by that gentleman, I, at 
the same time, declared the high notion 
which I held of his moral virtues and 
worth :—I have now, I believe, explained 
the five points in my speech, on which 
the right rev. prelate dwelt at such length ; 
and, I trust I have explained them to the 
satisfaction of your lordships. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex rose and said :*—My lords, I have 
listened with a considerable degree of at- 
tention to the speech which has just been 
delivered by the right rev. prelate who 
spoke the last but one, and to which a 
reply has just been given by another right 
rev, prelate, whose powerful and able 
address I had the extreme gratification to 
hear last night. I sincerely lament that 
the opinions expressed by the other right 
reverend lord this evening, are not in 
accordance with my own, but I fully agree 
with that right reverend prelate as to the 
importance of the duties which we both 
of us have to discharge, and of the line 
of conduct which I conscientiously feel it 
becomes me to adopt. I may, however, 
be permitted to observe, that, if I had ever 
before entertained doubts upon this sub- 
ject, which is not the case, the difference 
of opinion, as now explained, and stated 
to exist, between the two right reverend 
prelates, upon this vital and important 
question, both of whom have formerly 
filled the chair of regius professor of 





* Inserted with the permission and appro- 


bation of His Royal Highness. 
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divinity, makes it absolutely incumbent 
on me to come to a conclusion for 
myself, since, when doctors differ, other 
men may fairly consider themselves justi- 
fied in forming an unbiassed opinion of 
their own, as they are forced by an impe- 
rious and urgent necessity to think and 
act for themselves, 

My lords, were I to follow my own 
inclination, I should dismiss from my 
thoughts all matter which I conceive not 
immediately connected with the measure 
before us; but endeavour at once to 
grapple with the merits of the bill as to its 
propriety, and its expediency. 

This would reduce the subject for our 
consideration into a very narrow compass ; 
but so many topics, previous to the intro- 
duction of this bill, have been raised, and 
asserted, both here and elsewhere, al- 
though as constantly combatted as suc- 
cessfully refuted on former occasions, of 
a tendency to mislead and inflame the 
public mind, that I cannot resist noticing 
them, with a view of repelling again and 
again mere assertions, by such arguments 
as, I trust and hope, will carry conviction 
to the minds, and satisfy the conscience, 
of every reasonable man. 

Of the expediency of the measure with 
those who, like myself, have for more than 
twenty years contended for its adoption, 
there can be no doubt. Indeed, I may 
safely add, that new proselytes have every 
year been made to the sacred cause of 
civil and religious liberty ; but I own, that 
where I ought to look for the greatest 
support of this measure—I mean to those 
who particularly consider themselves the 
select, and are known by the name of the 
confidential friends and firm supporters of 
Mr. Pitt’s principles, there I am sadly 
disappointed. 

That Mr. Pitt was correct in his views 
of this important question, and as sincere 
in his desire of bringing it to a happy 
conclusion, as either Mr. Fox, Mr. Grattan, 
my noble friend near me (earl Grey), 
lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, or Mr. 
Canning, and many other distinguished 
characters were and are, and whose names 
would be too numerous for me to mention 
at the present moment, but to whom the 
country at large will owe an eternal debt 
of gratitude, when this great measure shall 
be finally accomplished, as I trust it will 
shortly be, I have no doubt, and do most 
positively affirm. 

Of late years, papers, which never were 
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intended to meet the public eye, and which 
I conceive ought never to have been pub- 
lished, as such an act is not only a breach 
of public duty and trust, but a disclosure 
of private confidence, and an infringement 
of all the laws of courtesy, recognized by 
and established in civil society, have ap- 
peared in print. I therefore, like every 
other individual, have a right to take 
advantage of those statements, although I 
will return no thanks to the officious 
editors of them, whose prudence and 
motives I condemn and reprobate in the 
strongest terms.* 

In referring to Mr. Pitt’s Letter to his 
late Majesty, which is now become a regular 
historical record, after stating his unalter- 
able opinion, as to the expediency of ad- 
mitting Roman Catholics into parliament 
and offices, with a view to the tranquillity 
and improvement of Ireland, and to the 
general interests of the United Kingdom, 
I observe, that he goes on to add that, 
should his majesty’s sentiments undergo 
no change on this head, and his (Mr. 
Pitt’s) suggestions not meet with his ma- 
jesty’s sanction, he must then be under 
the necessity of tendering his resignation. 
But he offers that, should the chief 
difficulties of the then crisis not be sur- 
mounted, or very materially diminished, 
and should his majesty continue to think 
that his humble exertions would in any 
degree contribute to conducting them to 
a final issue, in that case he would con- 
tinue in office for a short time longer, 
and would oppose the agitation or discus- 
sion of the question as far as ‘he can,” 
consistently with the line to which he 
feels bound uniformly to adhere, of re- 
serving to himself a full latitude in the 





* Upon an explanation which took place in 
the course of the debate between the duke of 
Sussex and lord Kenyon,-it appeared that the 
Letter of Mr. Pitt to his late Majesty, and to 
which his royal highness referred, was published 
by the noble lord with the sanction of the 
highest authority in the empire, as well as with 
the permission of Mr. Pitt’s nearest relations. 
The duke of Sussex therefore felt himself 
called upon to express to his lordship his 
regret upon the occasion, with an assurance 
at the same time that he had been labouring 
all along under a mistake, for he had always 
understood that Mr. Pitt’s Letter to his late 
Majesty had been given to the public by a late 
right rev. prelate, who had found it amongst 
some books and papers of that deceased 
statesman, which had, by some accident, 
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principle itself, and objecting only to the 
time, and to the temper, and the circum- 
stances of the moment. That Letter 
bears date the 3ist January 1801, and, if 
my memory serves me right, the opposition 
offered by the various administrations 
which have been formed since that period 
(save the short administration of 1806 
and 1807) to the different motions pro- 
posed for the relief of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, has constantly, uniformly, 
and solely rested upon the topics sug- 
gested by Mr. Pitt in that Letter to his 
late Majesty—not as to the wisdom and 
justice of the measure, for Mr. Pitt never 
had a moment’s doubt on that subject; 
but that the time was either not yet come, 
that the circumstances of the moment 
would not allow of the question being 
brought forward, or that the public mind 
was too much agitated. 

The noble duke now at the head of his 
majesty’s council, has, thank God, adopted 
another course, and manfully comes for- 
ward, and tells us that the time is arrived 
for the adjustment of this great question, 
and that he and his colleagues have, upon 
their responsibility, advised that a gracious 
communication should be made from the 
Crown, inviting the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to consider whether an arrangement 
can be made to satisfy the petitions of the 
Roman Catholics, presented for the last 
twenty-five years, consistently with the 
full and permanent security of our estab- 
lishments, in church and state, with the 
maintenance of the Reformed religion 
established by law, and of the rights and 
privileges of the bishops and of the clergy 
of this realm, and of the churches com- 
mitted to their charge. 

To this communication various objec- 
tions have been and are made, such as, 
first, that the measure in contemplation is 
a violation of, or breaking in upon, the 
constitution of 1688. Now, my lords, this 
Ideny. Asa member of the royal family, 
I claim as full credit for entertaining no 
wish to encroach upon the great preroga- 
tive of the Crown, as I do in my capacity 
of a peer of parliament, for my anxiety to 
do justice to every class of his majesty’s 
subjects. My lords, I repeat then again, 
that I deny that the measure in contem- 
plation is calculated to break in upon the 
constitution of 1688. 

My lords, this is a large assertion, and 
in my Opinion is not only unsupported by 
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period, but materially at variance with the 
great constitutional laws then enacted, 
and with those which have been subse- 
quently made by those powers which were 
first brought into activity and effect by the 
constitution of 1688. 

_ The constitution of 1688 was the ter- 
mination of a long and arduous contest 
between the regal power, and the power of 
the two Houses of Parliament. It was 
the assertion of the co-ordinate power of 
the two Houses of Parliament, with the 
regal power. It swept away from the 
Crown those powers which had been the 
subject of contest since the reign of 
John. The powers of suspending laws, 
and of the execution of laws by the regal 
authority, without the consent of the two 
Houses of Parliament. It destroyed the 
power of creating all Courts of Commission 
for ecclesiastical or other purposes, without 
the consent of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; the levying of money ; the keeping 
up a standing army in time of peace; in 
short, the settlement of the constitution 
of 1688, destroyed all those great points 
in difference which had been contested 
between the Crown, assuming a despotic 
control, incompatible with the just rights 
of a free people, and the power of the 
people as represented in the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

These are the great constitutional points 
established in 1688, and consolidated by 
the Bill of Rights. Now, my lords, does 
the proposed measure infringe, in the least 
degree, upon any of these? One of the 
most essential being the recognition of the 
co-ordinate power of the two Houses of 
Parliament; by which power either is 
entitled to originate an entirely new law, 
to modify, repeal, or declare any existing 
law, and the consent of both, in conjunc- 
tion with the Crown, is necessary before 
such alteration can be effectual. 

The other great and important provision 
settled in 1688 was, “that all persons 
who should hold communication with the 
Church of Rome, or shall marry a Papist, 
shall be excluded, and be for ever incapa- 
ble to possess, inherit, or enjoy the Crown 
and government of this Realm; and in all 
such cases the people of these Realms 
shall be absolved from their allegiance, 
and the Crown shall descend to the next 
heir.*” 





* “There was a bill of great importance 
sent up by the Commons to the Lords, that 
VOL, XXI. 
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My lords, I find no proposition in the 
present measure that goes to the repeal of 
this déclaration, as it affects the Crown. 
On the contrary, there are distinct excep- 
tions in respect to offices of much inferior 
importance, it is true, in a constitutional 
point of view, namely, that such offices 
connected with the administration of affairs 
responsible to the daily supervision of both 
Houses, cannot be held by persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion. 
These offices, directly connected with im- 
portant political functions, are excepted, 
and placed as barriers to any influence 
which might be exercised by persons of 
that persuasion upon the mind of the sove- 
reign. Again, all interference with matters 
directly or indirectly, or in any way con- 
nected with the established church and 
her interests, is directly and in express 
terms prohibited, even to the extent of 
what may be termed an interference with 
the “rights of private property.” The 
Crown and government, therefore, of this 
realm, are preserved in exactly the same 
state, as it was settled and declared they 
should exist by the constitution of 1688. 

Having thus stated, my lords, that the 
integrity of the constitution will remain 
uninvaded, it will only be necessary to bear 
in mind the variations of the laws, as they 
have affected the Roman Catholic subjects 
of these realms, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the use of the power of the consti- 
tution as settled in 1688.* That from that 





was not finished this session. It was;a bill 
declaring the rights and liberties of England, 
and the succession to the crown, as had been 
agreed to by both Houses of Parliament, to the 
king and queen and their issue, and after them 
to the princess Anne and her issue, and after 
them to the king and his issue; a clause was 
inserted, disabling all papists from succeeding 
to the crown, to which the Lords added, ‘or such 
as should marry papists.’ To this I proposed 
an additional clause, absolving the subjects in 
that case from their allegiance. This was se- 
conded by the earl of Shrewsbury, and it 
passed without any opposition or debate, 
which amazed us all, considering the — 
ance of it.”—Burnet’s History of his own Times, 
vol. iii. p. 30. 

* It is a curious matter of history to show 
the tolerant discipline of king William at the 
settlement of the constitution in 1688 :— 

‘The Coronation Oath was then tendered, 
conceived and expressed in a high strain of 
liberty, but miserably and strangely tainted 
with fanaticism. Amongst the absurd things, 
declaring ‘that they would abolish and gain- 
stand all false religion, that they would pre- 
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period down to the Act of Union with 
Scotland, that power was manifested by 
laws enacted in one course of oppression, 
and producing as a natural consequence, 
complaint, remonstrance, and dissension, 
constituting a body of statutes which have 
scarce a parallel in the history of civilized 
nations, unless it be in the single act exer- 
cised against the Protestants of France, 
who were but a feeble minority of the 
people, in the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz. 

By that Act of Union the two nations 
were incorporated ; and it was therein de- 
clared that the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain should henceforth be represented 
by one and the same parliament, to be 
called the parliament of Great Britain. 

The 22nd article of that Union regulates 
the representation in the two Houses of 
parliament, and the oaths necessary to be 
taken by the members of the future parlia- 
ment of Great Britain; but expressly 
stating that these provisions were only to 
remain in, force until the parliament of 
Great Britain shall otherwise direct ; there- 
by declaring and demonstrating, as clearly 
as language can define, the power of par- 
liament to direct otherwise, if time, cir- 
cumstances, or expediency, shall render 
such alteration needful. 

Noble lords may contend that such 
time, or such circumstances, have not yet 
arrived ; but they cannot, and will not, I 





serve to the Kirk of God and all christian 
people, true and perfect peace to the utmost of 
their power in all times coming, and that they 
would be careful to root out all heretics and 
enemies to the true worship of God;’ here the 
king, much moved, interrupted the earl (of 
Argyle), and protested that he did not mean 
to bind himself by these words, to become a 
persecutor. And the commissioners replying 
that neither the meaning of the oath nor the 
law of Scotland did import it, his majesty re- 
joined, ‘that he took-the oath in that sense, 
and called upon the commissioners themselves 
and others present to witness that he did so.’” 
— Belsham's History of Great Britain ( William 
TIL) vol. i. p. 147, anno 1689. 

‘* The three commissioners were, the earl of 
Argyle for the lords; sir James Montgomery 
for the knights, or as they call them, for the 
barons; and sir John Dalrymple for the bo- 
roughs. When the king and queen took the 
oaths, the king explained one word in the 
oath by which he was bound ‘to repress 
heresies,’ that he did not by this bind himself 
to persecute any for their conscience; and 
now he was king of Scotland as well as of 
England and Ireland.”—Burnet’s History of 
his own Times, vol. iii. p. 32, anno 1689. 
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am sure, assert, that it is not in the power 
of the two Houses to recommend an altera- 
tion for the consent of the Crown; nor for 
the Crown to give such consent without 
an infringement upon the constitution of 
1688. 

My lords, let us now turn, however, our 
attention to the more pleasing part of the 
subject : I mean to those acts which have 
during the last fifty years been so gradually 
and progressively directed to the relaxa- 
tion of these persecuting statutes just 
mentioned ; and I should come to the same 
conclusion, that every one of those statu- 
tary acts of grace and conciliation might 
with as much propriety, and equal justice, 
be characterized as a breaking in upon the 
constitution of 1688 as the present mea- 
sure. 

The Act of Union with Ireland in 1800 
again recognized the principle of that 
power for which I am now contending, 
and brought it distinctly before the percep- 
tion of the legislature, on the very point 
which is the subject under discussion at 
the present time. 

In the 4th article of that Union it is 
stipulated and declared, that every lord of 
parliament of the United Kingdom, and 
every member of the House of Commons 
of the United Kingdom shall, unless the 
parliament of the United Kingdom shail 
otherwise provide, take the oaths which 
were prescribed to be taken by the members 
of both Houses of the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

Thus, my lords, the co-ordinate power 
of the two Houses and the Crown is de- 
clared, established, and recognized in every 
statutary provision which has been either 
enacted, altered, or repealed, since the 
constitution of 1688. And I need not re- 
mind your lordships, how wholesomely it 
has operated in the control it has exer- 
cised over every matter connected with the 
interests of the state; and in no way more 
beneficially than in confirming the respon- 
sibility of ministers, and elevating the royal 
power above all question or scrutiny, in 
the last act of the exercise of the power of 
parliament, by confirming or rejecting any 
measure proposed by the two Houses, to 
become the law of the realm. 

And, my lords, without the acknow- 
ledgment of this independence and respon- 
sibility, only let me ask, how we could 
have had, either that revolution in state, 
of which some persons are now so tender, 
or that reformation in religion, by virtue 
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of which I now see that bench occupied 
by the right rev. prelates who fill it at the 
present moment. 

My lords, another objection which 1 
have heard again urged by the opponents 
to the measure, and charged as a principal 
defect, is, that the Roman Catholic, by 
virtue of his connection with the pope, is 
in a condition, under which his allegiance 
to the throne must be necessarily divided 
and defective. But, my lords, this term 
allegiance seems to me to have been either 
sadly misunderstood, or very grossly mis- 
applied. 

Allegiance is, properly speaking, purely 
a term of civil import; it means a faithful 
adherence to those civil obligations which 
are due from subjects to the authorities 
and laws by which they are governed. And 
all this the English and Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic is just. as free, and just as ready to 
observe as the English and Irish Protes- 
tant, and will be found, in the most trying 
periods of our history, ever to have so per- 
formed. 

I lament that the right rev. prelate, 
who preceded me in addressing your lord- 
ships, is at this moment absent from the 
House, as the point I am now arguing has 
a particular reference to what has fallen 
from that right rev. and learned lord in his 
Fae to your lordships. It is not to be 

enied that papal usurpations were once 
pushed to the greatest lengths, and the 
yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny severely felt 
in these kingdoms. But these usurpations 
had their source and origin not in the will 
or dispositions of the people, not in any 
thing essentially connected with Catholic 
faith, or Catholic discipline, but in the 
dishonest conspiracy of popes and princes, 
bartering religious immunities and privi- 
leges for ‘political equivalents; or in the 
folly and error of our public councils. 
he separation of the ecclesiastical from 
the secular tribunals, the celibacy of the 
clergy, the right of investiture, and the in- 
troduction of papal legates into England ; 
were as much the work of our own mo- 
narchs as of the popes of Rome. 

Neither the people, nor even the clergy, 
had the blame of these progressive en- 
croachments; but, on the contrary, were 
never backward, when properly appealed 
to, in lending their assistance to resist 
them.* 











* In the reign of Edward 3rd, the reader 
must observe that the pretensions of the pope 
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When popery was the only religion, we 
have, upon all occasions, repelled the en- 
croachment of popes. It is not that kings 
have resisted for the preservation of pre- 
rogative, but that the people have done so 
for the preservation of their rights. 

I certainly, my lords, differ from a noble 
lord on the other side of the House, who 
seemed to me to consider history as of 
minor importance, with respect to this or 
any other state question. If I may be 
permitted to pronounce an opinion, I 
would observe, that my reasoning would 
bring me to a very opposite conclusion ; 
for history alone can afford us that know- 
ledge, and furnish us with that experience 
of past events, as will qualify us to form 
a righteous and proper judgment.* 





were opposed by the subject, not at the insti- 
gation of royalty, to serve its own purposes, but 
solely to protect the people in their independ- 
ence. 

* (Anno 1163.) “He (Henry 2nd) sume 
moned an assembly of all the prelates of Eng- 
land, and he put to them this concise and de- 
cisive question, whether or not they were: wil- 
ling to submit to the ancient laws and customs 
of the kingdom? The bishops unanimously 
replied, that they were willing, saving their 
own order; a device by which they thought to 
elude the present urgency of the king’s de- 
mand, yet reserve to themselves, on a favour- 
able opportunity, the power of resuming all 
their pretensions, The king was sensible of 
the artifice, and was provoked to the highest 
indignation. He left the assembly with visi- 
ble marks of his displeasure. He required the 
primate instantly to surrender the honours and 
castles of Eye and Berkham. The bishops 
were terrified, and expected still further ef- 
fects of his resentment. Becket alone was in- 
flexible ; and nothing but the interposition of 
the pope’s legate and almoner, Philip, who 
dreaded a breach with so powerful a prince at 
so unseasonable a juncture, could have pre~ 
vailed on him to retract the saving clause, and 
give a general and absolute promise of observ- 
ing the ancient customs.”— Hist. Quad. p. 37 ; 
Hovenden, p.493 ; Gervase, p. 1385. 

“ But Henry was not content with a decla- 
ration in these general terms ; he resolved, ere 
it was too late, to define expressly those customs 
with which he required compliance, and to put 
a stop to clerical usurpations before they were 
fully consolidated and could plead antiquity, 
as they already did a sacred authority in their 
favour. The claims of the church were open 
and visible. After a gradual and insensible 
progress during many centuries, the mask had 
at last been taken off, and several ecclesiastical 
councils by their canons, which were pretended 
to be irrevocable and infallible, had positively 
“ae those privileges and immunities which 
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- Your lordships will not forget, that to 
Langton, an archbishop of Canterbury 
and a cardinal, we are more than to any 





gave such general offence, and appeared so 
dangerous to the civil magistrate. Henry 
therefore deemed it necessary to define with 
the same precision the limits of the civil power ; 
to oppose his legal customs to their divine or- 
dinances ; to determine the exact boundaries 
of the rival jurisdictions ; and for this purpose 
he summoned a general council of the nobility 
and prelates. at Clarendon, to whom he sub- 
mitted this great and important question. 
“The barons were all gained to the king’s 
party, either by the reasons which he urged, or 
by his superior authority: the bishops were 
overawed by the general combination against 
them; and the following laws, commonly 
called the ‘Constitutions of Clarendon,’ were 
voted without opposition by this assembly. It 
was enacted, that all suits concerning the ad- 
vowson and presentation of churches should 
be determined in the civil courts; that the 
churches belonging to the king’s see should 
not be granted in perpetuity without his con- 
sent: that clerks accused of any crime should 
be tried in the civil courts ; thatno person, par- 
ticularly: no clergyman of any rank, should de- 
part the kingdom without the king’s license ; 
that excommunicated persons should not be 
bound to give security for continuing in their 
present place of abode; that laics should 
not be accused in spiritual courts, except by 
legal and reputable promoters and witnesses ; 
that no chief tenant of the crown should be ex- 
communicated, nor his lands. be put under an 
interdict, except with the king’s consent ; that 
all appeals in spiritual causes should be carried 
from the archdeacon to the bishop, from the 
bishop to the primate, from him to the king, 
and should be carried no farther without the 
king’s consent ; that if any lawsuit arose be- 
tween a layman and a clergyman concerning a 
tenant, and it be disputed whether the land be 
a lay or an ecclesiastical fee, it should first be 
determined by. the verdict of twelve lawful men 
to what class it belonged, and if it be found to 
bea lay fee, the cause should finally be deter- 
mined in the civil courts; that no inhabitant 
in demesne should: be excommunicated for 
non-appearance in a spiritual court, till the 
chief officer of the place where he resides be 
consulted, that he may compel him by the civil 
authority to give satisfaction to the church ; that 
the archbishops, bishops, and other spiritual 
dignitaries, should be regarded as barons of 
the realm ; should possess the privileges and be 
subjected to the burthens . belonging to that 
rank; and should be bound to attend the king 
in his great councils, and assist at all trials till 
the sentence, either of death or loss of mem- 
bers, be given against the criminal; that the re- 
venue of vacant sees should belong to the 
king; the chapter, or such of them as he 
pleases to summon, should sit in the king’s 
- chapel till they made the new election with 
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other individual indebted for Magna 
Charta. It was Langton that convened 
the previous ‘meeting in London. It was 
Langton that negotiated the terms at Ox- 





his consent, and that the bishop elect should 
do homage to the crown; that if any baron or 
tenant in capite should refuse to submit to the 
spiritual courts, the king should employ his 
authority in obliging him to make such sub- 
missions ; if any of them throw his allegiance 
to the king, the prelates should assist the king 
with their censures in reducing him; that goods 
forfeited to the king should not be protected in 
churches or church-yards; that the clergy 
should no longer pretend to the right of en- 
forcing payment of debts contracted by oath 
or promise, but should leave these law-suits, 
equally with others, to the determination of 
the civil courts; and that the sons of villains 
should not be ordained clerks, without the con- 
sent of their lord.”—Hist. Quad. p. 163; M. 
Paris, pp. 70, 71; Spelm. Conc , vol. ii. p. 63 ; 
Gervase, pp. 1386, 1387; Wilkins, p. 321. 

“ These articles, to the number of sixteen, 
were calculated to prevent the chief abuses, 
which had prevailed in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and to put an effectual stop to the usurpations 
of the church, which, gradually stealing on, had 
threatened the total destruction of the civil 
power. Henry, therefore, by reducing those 
ancient customs of the realm to writing, and by 
collecting them in a body, endeavoured to pre- 
ventall future dispute with regard tothem; and 
by passing so many ecclesiastical ordinances in 
a national and civil assembly, he fully esta- 
blished the superiority of the legislature above 
all papal decrees or spiritual canons, and 
gained a signal victory over the ecclesiastics. 
But as he knew that the bishops, though over- 
awed by the present combination of the crown 
and barons, would take the first favourable op- 
portunity of denying the authority which had 
enacted these Constitutions, he resolved that 
they should all set their seal to them, and give 
a promise to observe them. None of the pre- 
lates dared to oppose his will except Becket, 
who, though urged by the earls of Cornwall 
and Leicester, the barons of principal authority 
in the kingdom, obstinately withheld his as- 
sent. At last Richard de Hastings, grand prior 
of the templars in England, threw himself on 
his knees before him, and with many tears 
entreated him, if he paid any regard either to 
his own safety or that of the church, not to pro- 
voke, by a fruitless opposition, the indignation 
ofa great monarch, who was resolutely bent on 
his purpose, and who was determined to take 
full revenge on every one that should dare to 
oppose him. Becket, finding himself deserted 
by all the world, even by his own brethren, 
was at last obliged to comply; and he pro- 
mised legally with good faith, and without 
fraud or reserve, to observe the Constitutions, 
and he took an oath to that purpose.”— Hume’s 





Hist. of England, 8vo. Lond. 1807, vol. i. 
p. 391. 
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ford, and that finally presented it for 
signature at Runnimede. 

Your lordships will recollect, that, when 
king John had afterwards consented to do 
homage for his kingdom to the papal see, 
that the same stout champion of the 
honour and independence of his country, 
well aware that this was but a bargain of 
feudal supremacy on one hand, as the 
price of protection in tyranny on the other, 
boldly cast his protest on the altar, and 
withdrew from the disgraceful scene. And 
your lordships will also remember that, 
when this act had been visited by a bull 
of suspension for Langton, and of excom- 
munication for the barons, every bell in 
London rang in triumph and derision. 

The Edwards found no difficulty in 
enacting the statute of Mortmain* and 





* «Edward 1st observed a contrary policy 
with regard to the church; he seems to have 
been the first christian prince that passed a 
statute of mortmain, and prevented by law the 
clergy from making new acquisitions of lands, 
which, by the ecclesiastical canons they were 
for ever prohibited from alienating. The op- 
position between his maxims with regard to 
the nobility and to the ecclesiastics, leads us 
to conjecture that it was only by chance he 
passed the beneficial statute of mortmain, and 
that his sole object was, to maintain the num- 
ber of knights’ fees, and to prevent the su- 
periors from being defrauded of the profits of 
wardship, marriage, livery, and other emolu- 
ments arising from the feudal tenures. This 
is indeed the reason assigned in the statute it- 
self, and appears to have been his real object 
in enacting it. The author of the Annals of 
Waverley ascribes this act chiefly to the king’s 
anxiety for maintaining the military force of 
the kingdom; but adds, that he was mistaken 
in his purpose; for that the Amalekites were 
overcome more by the prayers of Moses than 
by the sword of the Israelites. The statute of 
mortmain was often evaded afterwards by the 
invention of Uses.”—Hume’s Hist. of England, 
(anno 1307) 8vo. Lond. 1807, vol. ii. p. 322. 

“Tt is easy to imagine that a prince of so 
much sense and spirit as Edward 3rd would 
be no slave to the court of Rome. Though 
the old tribute was paid during some years of 
his minority, he afterwards withheld it, and 
when the pope, in 1367, threatened to cite him 
to the court of Rome for default of payment, 
he laid the matter before his parliament. That 
assembly unanimously declared that king John 
could not without a national consent subject 
his kingdom to a foreign power; and that they 
were therefore determined to support their 
sovereign against this unjust pretension. 

*‘ During this reign, the statute of provisors 
was enacted, rendering it penal to procure any 

resentations to benefices from the court of 
me, and securing the rights of all patrons 
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Preemunire, and reducing the papal author- 
ity to much narrower limits: and Henry 
the 8th, even whilst casting off entirely 
the papal supremacy, and ransacking the 
monastic institutions, still found a quiet 
and peaceable submission from his Catho- 
lic subjects, 





and electors, which had been extremely en- 
croached on by the pope. By a subsequent 
statute, every person was outlawed who car- 
ried any cause by appeal to the court of 
Rome. 

“ The laity at this time seemed to have been 
extremely prejudiced against the papal power, 
and even somewhat against their own clergy, 
because of their connections with the Roman 
pontiff. The parliament pretended that the 
usurpations of the pope were the cause of all 
the plagues, injuries, famine, and poverty of 
the realm ; were more destructive to it than all 
the wars; and were the reason why it con- 
tained not a third of the inhabitants and com- 
modities which it formerly possessed ; that the 
taxes levied by him exceeded five times those 
which were paid to the king; that every thing 
was venal in that sinful city of Rome, and that 
even the patrons in England had thence 
learned to practise simony without shame 
or remorse. At another time they peti- 
tion the king to employ no churchman in 
any office of state ; and they even speak in 
plain terms of expelling by force the papal au- 
thority, and thereby providing a remedy 
against oppressions which they neither could 
nor would any longer endure. Men who 
talked in this strain were not far from the Re- 
formation: but Edward did not think proper 
to second all this zeal; though he passed the 
statute of provisors, he took little care of its 
execution, and the parliament made frequent 
complaints of his negligence on this head. He 
was content with having reduced such of the 
Romish ecclesiastics as possessed revenues in 
England, to depend entirely upon him by 
means of that statute.”— Hume’s Hist. of Eng- 
land, anno 1377, vol. ii. p. 492. 

“ Meanwhile the English parliament con- 
tinued to check the clergy and the court of 
Rome, by more sober and more legal expedi- 
ents. They enacted anew the statute of pro- 
visors, and affixed higher penalties to the trans- 
gression of it, which, in some instances, was 
even made capital. 

“It was usual for the church, that they 
might elude the mortmain act, to make their 
votaries leave lands in trust to certain persons 
under whose name the clergy enjoyed the be- 
nefit of the bequest; the parliament also 
stopped the progress of this abuse. In the 
17th of the king, the Commons prayed, that 
remedy might be had against such religious 
persons as caused their villains to marry free 
women inheritable, whereby the estate comes 
to those religious hands by collusion. This 
was a new device of the clergy.” — Hume's Hist, 
of England, anno 1399, vol. ii. p. 56, 
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Queen Elizabeth never had cause to 
complain of any want of loyal attachment. 
She trusted the Catholics, and the Catho- 
lies served her with fidelity and honour.* 
Even the Stuarts, amidst acts of penalties, 
and confiscation, and bloodshed, still found 
Catholics fighting in their ranks, supply- 
ing them with money, and in many in- 
stances even impoverishing themselves to 
serve them. 

Shall these facts, my lords, thus running 
through almost the whole range’ of our 
history, go for nothing, and shall we cling 
rather to idle theories and old women’s 
fears? No, my lords, England was a 
Catholic country for many, many genera- 
tions, but her people never confounded 
their politics with their religion; and it is 





* “In Spain, in the mean time, the lord 
viscount Montacute layeth open before the 
king, the necessity of the Scottish war; clear- 
ing all he can the Scots from the note of rebel- 
lion, by proofs he coldly shewed (as one that 
was a most devout follower of the Romish re- 
ligion) that no other religion was brought into 
England than that which was consonant to the 
Holy Scriptures, and the four first Oecumenical 
councils, and requireth that the league of Bur- 
gundy, made of old between the king of Eng. 
land and the king of Spain’s forefathers, may 
be renewed.”—Camden’s Hist. of Queen Eliza- 
beth, fol. Lond. 1688, p. 45. 

“This year (1592) quietly and peaceably de- 
parted this life Anthony Brown, viscount 
Montacute (son of Anthony, Master of the 
Queen’s Horse, and Standardbearer of Eng- 
land), whom queen Mary honoured with this 
title, because his grandmother was the daugh- 
ter and one of the heirs of John Neville, mar- 
quiss Montacute ; conferred upon him also the 
Order of the Garter, and sent him to Rome, 
with other persons, to tender obedience to the 
see of Rome, in the name and behalf of the 
whole realm. Queen Elizabeth, having had 
experience of his fidelity, held him in great 
esteem (though he were a strong Roman Catho- 
lic), and a little before his death gave him a 
visit ; for she knew that he adhered to that reli- 
gion because he had been from a child bred up 
therein, and out of the persuasion of his con- 
science, not out of faction, as many others 
did.”—Camden’s History of Queen Elizabeth, 
fol. Lond, 1688, p. 467. 

“(Queen Elizabeth) sent into Spaine, 
Anthony Browne, vicount of Montaigue, a 
man. very remarkable for his wisedome, but 
very zealous in the Romish religion, thinking 
that for that consideration, he would bee more 
povies to the king of Spaine, together with 

ho. Chamberlaine, Embassadour Ordinary ; to 

justifie upon how many just causes she had 

sent, an armie into Scotland, &c.”— Darcie’s 

Anaales of Blizabth, 40, Lond. 1625, p. 60, 
OK J, ¢ 
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not too much to believe, that the same 
sound discriminating judgment will still 
guide them in these enlightened times. - 

But, my lords, take allegiance in that 
sense in which it has been so much at 
tempted to enforce the expression; sup- 
pose allegiance to be a term implyin 
spiritual as well as civil submission ; an 
what then becomes of the argument, after 
every thing claimed for the extent of that 
word has been conceded ? 

{ should be glad to hear from any of 
the right reverend prelates what is the 
nature of that spiritual portion of allegi- 
ance which they themselves are prepared 
to render to the Crown? If I know any 
thing of what is intended by the Act of 





“There died this year (1592) Anthony 
Browne vicount Mountague, sonne to sir An- 
thony Browne, Master of the Horse, &c. 
Queene Elizabeth, having had experience of 
this man’s loyalty, esteemed very well of him, 
although he were a Romane Catholike ; shee 
came moreover and visited him, for shee well 
knew that he was born and bred in that reli- 
gion which hee professed, and not embraced it 
as many did, onely to further a faction.” — 
Darcie’s Annales, 4th Book, p. 76. 

“But while the queen, in this critical 
emergence, roused the animosity of the nation 
against popery, she treated the partisans of that 
sect with moderation, and gave not way to an 
undistinguishing fury against them. ‘Though 
she knew that Sixtus Quintus, the present 
pope, famous for his capacity and his tyranny, 
had fulminated a new bull of excommunication 
against her; had deposed her; had absolved 
her subjects from their oaths of allegiance ; had 
published a crusade against England; and 
had granted plenary indulgences to every one 
engaged in the present invasion; she would 
not believe that all her Catholic subjects could 
be so blinded as to sacrifice to bigotry their 
duty to their sovereign, and the liberty and in- 
dependence of their native country. She re- 
jected all violent counsels, by which she was 
urged to seek pretences for dispatching the 
leaders of that party ; she would not even con- 
fine any considerable number of them; and 
the Catholics, sensible of this good usage, ge- 
nerally expressed great zeal for the public ser- 
vice. Some gentlemen of that sect, conscious 
that they could not justly expect any trust or 
authority, entered themselves as volunteers in 
the fleet or army; some equipped ships at 
their own charge, and gave the command of 
them to Protestants; others were active in 
animating their tenants, and vassals, and 
neighbours, to the defence of their country ; 
and every rank of men, burying for the present 
all party distinctions, seemed to prepare them- 
selves, with order as well’as vigour, fo resist 
the violence of these invaders.” — Hume's Hist, 


of England, 6vo. Lond, 1807, vol, v. p. 337 
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Supremacy, I must say that it confers 
upon the Crown a full and complete pre- 
sidency over ecclesiastical causes and the 
temporal government of the established 
church ; but it confers no spirituality, no 
claim which the Roman Catholic may 
not, in my understanding of that act, fully 
and salvé conscientid satisfy and swear. 
And J trust, my lords, that one great ad- 
vantage of this Bill of Relief will be, that 
the question of supremacy will be more 
coolly contemplated and understood, than 
it has ever been hitherto on both sides. 

I hope. both parties will remember that 
the supremacy belonging to the Crown of 
England is of one kind, while the supre- 
macy claimed by the Roman Catholics for 
their own first-bishop is of another. 

The one is a supremacy in ecclesiastical 
causes and the temporal government of 
the established church; the other is a 
supremacy strictly limited to matters of 
faith and doctrine, and to be exercised 
only over the members of the Romish 
church, and does not interfere with the 
civil allegiance of the subject. These 
claims, therefore, are not so incompatible 
but that they may safely and quietly exist 
together. The king of England assumes 
not those attributes which the Roman Ca- 
tholic feels himself beholden to admit to 
the pope ; and the popes, of modern times 
at least, claim no attributes belonging to 
the sovereign of these realms. 

The false impressions which haye been 
so long and so generally created upon this 
subject may, I think, easily be traced to 
their proper origin, When the Oath of 
Supremacy was first framed, it is well 
known that many tender consciences, even 
amongst Protestants, were alarmed and 
staggered; alarmed, my lords, by what 
may, I think, be justly termed the un- 
fortunate title of the act in which it was 
embodied ; that title purporting and pro- 
fessing to give to the Crown a jurisdiction 
over the state ecclesiastical and spiritual ; 
a title which your lordships will remember 
was admitted to be ambiguous, and found 
to be so unsatisfactory, that it was five 
years afterwards made the subject of that 
explanation which our 37th Article has so 
properly bestowed upon it, proving that 
the sense in which that jurisdiction was 
meant to be applied, extended only to 
matters which had no immediate reference 
to faith and doctrine. But with this ex- 
planation on one side, and ready as the 
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Roman Catholic is on the other, and has 
ever shown himself, to oppose any tem- 
poral usurpation on the part of the see of 
Rome, I do, my lords, repeat my fond and 
earnest hope, that the time is now come, 
when upon this point, as a point of differ- 
ence, we shall hear no more. 

The 37th Article runs thus :— The 
Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power in 
this realm of England and other her do- 
minions, unto whom the chief government 
of all estates of this realm, whether they 
be ecclesiastical or civil, in all cases doth 
appertain, and is not, nor ought to be 
subject to any foreign jurisdiction,”— 
“Where we attribute the chief govern- 
ment, by which titles we understand the 
minds of some slanderous folks to be 
offended, we give not to our Princes the 
ministering of God’s Word or of the 
Sacraments, the which things the injunc- 
tions lately set forth by Elizabeth our 
Queen do most plainly testify; but that 
only prerogative which we see to have 
been given always to all godly Princes in 
Holy Scripture by God himself, that is, 
that they should rule all estates and de- 
grees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, and restrain with the civil sword 
the stubborn and evil-doers. The Bishop 
of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm of England. The king of England 
can neither admit into the pale of the 
Christian household by baptism, nor ad- 
minister spiritual consolation on the bed 
of death. He can neither confer ordina- 
tion nor celebrate marriage.” 

This portion, therefore, of allegiance, 
in which the Catholic is said to be de- 
fective, is one which it will be admitted, 
by all who rightly consider it, is neither 
claimed by the Crown, nor, in fact, ren- 
dered by any of our own clergy. Were 
the English and Irish Catholics even 
disposed to transfer their spiritual homage 
from the see of Rome to the throne of 
these realms; in what condition would 
they find the Crown as to its acceptance ? 
The Crown exercises, as I am showing, a 
civil, but not a spiritual supremacy in 
these realms. It neither assumes to guide 
in matters of faith, nor to prescribe in 
matters of religious discipline. The Crown 
claims not, since the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, these portions of allegiance. The 
sovereign, therefore, can neither recognize 
nor accept such an offer, were it placed 
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at the foot of the throne to-morrow.* It 
may be a question between the pope and 
the archbishop of Canterbury, but it is 
really no question at all as between the 
pope and the Crown, or the constitution 
of these realms.+ 

The next point of objection, as urged 
by our opponents, is, that certain ob- 





* ¢ Quidquid ad ecclesiam pertinet, in sensu 
generali ecclesiasticum dicitur; uti seculare 
est, quod ad ecclesiam non pertinet. Eccle- 
siasticum iterum, vel spirituale est, quod 
respicet salutem anim, ut sacramenta, doc- 
trine fidei, officia sacra; vel temporale, quod 
salutem anime non respicit, sed alios ecclesie 
usus. Temporale spirituali annexum dicitur, 
quod sine precedente spirituali haberi nequit.” 
—Boehmert Principia Juris Canonici, 8vo. Got- 
tinge, 1785, p. 341. 

This appears very clearly to define Vexate 
Questiones, miscalled divided allegiance. 

“ The ‘ ‘ Enchiridion Juris Ecclesiastici 
Austriaci,’ a work published by the chancellor 
of the bishop of Lintz, shows very clearly how, 
and upon what principles, every state is enti- 
tled toguard against any exercise of ecclesiastical 
power, whether foreign or domestic, which may 
interfere with its essential rights. ‘ All eccle- 
siastical power, with regard as well to its end 
as to its means, is merely spiritual.’ ‘The 
state is not in the church, although the sove- 
reign as well as the citizens should all be mem- 
bers of the church: and the Catholic sove- 
reign has, as sovereign, neither more nor,less 
rights and duties than another sovereign, who 
follows another confession of faith. Hence it 
follows, that the supreme magistrate of the 
state, though he be a member of the church, 
and therefore dependant on the church in 
sacred things, is by no means subordinate to 
the church in his capacity of a sovereign, and 
that the state itself, as such, is in no wise de- 
pendant on the church.’—‘ The state, or the 
supreme head of the state, has, with regard to 
any church establishment in the territory of 
the state, the right of superintendence and vi- 
gilance ; that is, of inquiring into the motives 
of the transactions and decrees of the church 
whenever he thinks proper, that he may be in- 
formed whether there is any thing done to the 
prejudice of the state, and also of prohibiting 
and preventing whatever according to the doc- 
trine of the universal church is not essential to 
the object of the church, whenever it is thought 
obnoxious to the civil power. As this supreme 
superintendance, agreeably to the principles of 
universal public law, is the right of the sove- 
reign over all parties established within the 
territory ofthe state, and as Christ our Lord in 
establishing his church never wished to im- 
pair the rights of the state in any degree, it is 

obvious that the sovereign must have this su- 
perintendance over any church established 
within the territory of the state,’” 
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noxious dogmas still form a part of the 
creed and the discipline of the Romish 
church, inasmuch as no public disclaimer 
has been officially declared by authorities 
competent so to do. 

My lords, to any reasonable mind the 
oath now proposed to be substituted 
would, I think, be held as the best and 
strongest disclaimer on the part of those 
who take it; and I must say, it is both 
ungenerous and unjust to constitute our- 
selves the judges of other men’s con- 
sciences, and continue to attach to them 
feelings and obligations which they are 
ready most solemnly, in the face of their 
God and their country, to disavow. 

But, my lords, let us, for a moment, 
look at home; let me beg of the right 
reverend prelates to cast but one glance 
upon the present condition and practice of 
that church over which they are appointed 
to preside. If 1 were toask them whether 
the Church of England is changed since 
the last revision of her rules of faith and 
discipline, they will doubtless answer, like 
the Roman Catholic, “ No.” 

But yet, I must beg to be informed, 
why then is the prescribed form of our 
Liturgy so frequently departed from, by 
the omission of one (the Athanasian) of 
our creeds? Those right reverend fpre- 
lates cangot but know that there is not 
one clergyman out of a hundred who now 
reads that creed; and I have never heard 
of any censure from their bishops for this 
act of unauthorized departure from the 
regulations of our rubric. Does this in- 
dicate no change of sentiment? Is this 
no symptom of a change silently going 
on? Yes, and not less effectual than if a 
statutary enactment had proclaimed it. 

Again, my lords, let me ask of the 
right reverend prelates, how many of them 
are prepared to profess an unqualified 
approval of the language of our 18th 
Article, which declares him to be accursed, 
who shall dare say that “a man may be 
saved, in the Law or Sect, which he pro- 
fesses, provided he strictly follow it, and 
the light of nature.”* 





* “48th Art.—They also are to be held ac- 
cursed, that presume to say, that every man 
shall be saved by the law or sect which he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his 
life according to that law and the light of na- 
ture. For Holy Scripture doth set out unto us 


must be saved,” 





only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men’ 
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I only know, that in the commentaries 
upon those Articles, by a late distinguished 
prelate, we find the utmost pains taken to 
gloss over the plain signification of the 
words, and the utmost anxiety shown to 
get rid of the intolerance they may be 
supposed to inculcate. 


Of the Canons.* my lords, but one 





* “ By the 8rd canon it is directed, that 
‘ whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the 
Church of England, by law established under 
the king’s majesty, is not a true and apostolical 
church, teaching and maintaining the doctrine 
of the apostles, let him be excommunicated ipso 
facto, and not restored, but only by the arch- 
bishop, after his repentance and public re- 
vocation of this his wicked error.” 

By the 4th canon it is directed, ‘* Whoso- 
ever shall hereafter affirm, that the form of 
God’s worship in the Church of England, esta- 
blished by law and contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of Sacra- 
ments, is acorrupt, superstitious, or unlawful 
worship of God, or containeth any thing in it 
that is repugnant to the Scriptures, let him be 
excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored, 
but by the bishop of the place, or archbishop, 
after his repentance and public revocation of 
such his wicked errors.” 

The 5th canon enacts, ‘‘ Whosoever shall here- 
after affirm, that any of the nine and thirty arti- 
cles agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops 
of both provinces, and by the whole clergy, in 
the convocation holden at Londen, in the 
year of our Lord God one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-two, for avoiding diversities 
of opinions, and for the establishing of consent 
touching true religion, are in any part super- 
stitious or erroneous, or such as he may not 
with a good conscience subscribe unto, let him 
be excommunicated ipso facto, and not re- 
stored, but only by the archbishop, after his 
repentance and public revocation of such his 
wicked errors.” 

By the 6th canon, “ Whosoever shall here- 
after affirm, that the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England, by law established, 
are wicked, antichristian, or superstitious, or 
such as being commanded by lawful authority, 
men who are zealously and godly affected may 
not with any good conscience approve them, use 
them, or, as occasion requireth, subscribe unto 
them, let him be excommunicated ipso facto, 
and not restored, until he repent, and publicly 
revoke such his wicked errors.”? 

7th Canon. “ Whosoever shall hereafter af- 
firm, that the government of the Church of 
England, under his majesty, by archbishops, 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, and the rest that 
bear office in the same, is antichristian, and re- 
pugnant to the word of God, let him be ex- 
communicated ipso facto, and so continue, un- 
til he repent, and publicly revoke such his 
wicked errors.’? 


8th Canon, “ Whosoever shall hereafter af- 
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single observation is required, viz. that 
judging, by what is every day seen, in the 





firm or teach, that the form and manner of 
making and consecrating bishops,. priests, and 
deacons, containeth any thing in it that is re- 
pugnant to the word of God ; or that they who 
are made bishops, priests, or deacons, in that 
form, are not lawfully made, nor ought to be 
accounted, either by themselves or others, to 
be truly either ama, priests, or deacons, un- 
til they have some other calling to those divine 
offices, let him be excommunicated i ‘acto, 
not to be restored, until he repent, et ae licly 
revoke such his wicked errors.’? 

9th Canon. “ Whosoever shall hereafter se- 
parate themselves from the communion of 
saints, as it is approved by the ‘Apostles’ rules, 
in the Church of England, and combine them- 
selves together in a new brotherhood, account- 
ing the Christians who are conformable to the 
doctrine, government, rites, and ceremonies of 
the Church of England, to be profane, and un- 
meet for them to join with in Christian profes- 
sion, let them be excommunicated ipso facto, 
and not restored but by the archbishop, after 
their repentance, and public revocation of 
such their wicked errors.”’ 

Now are not these offences, or, as they are 
here declared to be, these wicked errors, every 
day committed, published, and declared, by 
multitudes in every portion of his majesty’s 
dominions, and has any of the right reverend 
prelates proceeded to put these canons, which 
are still printed with our Prayer Books, and 
registered as part of the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of England, in force against 
them ? 

But let us next see whether the right re- - 
verend prelates and the clergy at large do not 
themselves vitiate these canons, as well as 
connive at their transgression in others. 

The 74th canon I find forbidding any eccle- 
siastical person to wear any other covering for 
his head but only plain night-caps, &c. viz., 
“The true, ancient, and flourishing churches of 
Christ, being ever desirous that their prelacy 
and clergy might be had as well in outward 
reverence, as otherwise regarded for the 
worthiness of their ministry, did think. it fit, 
by a prescript form of decent and comely ap- 
parel, to have them known to the people, and 
thereby to receive the honour and estimation 
due to the special messengers and ministers of 
Almighty God. We, therefore, following their 
grave judgment, and the ancient custom of the 
Church of England, and hoping thatin time new-: 
fangleness of apparel in some factious persons. 
will die of itself, do constitute and appoint, 
that the archbishops and bishops shall not in- 
termit to use the accustomed apparel of their 
degrees. Likewise alldeans, masters of col- 
leges, archdeacons, and prebendaries in ca- 
thedral and collegiate churches (being priests 
or deacons), doctors in divinity, law, and phy- 
sic, batchelors in divinity, masters of arts, and; 


‘batchelors of law, having any ecclesiastical 
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ordinary habits and practices of every 
degree of the clerical order, not even ex- 
cepting the bishops themselves, it may 





living, shall usually wear gowns with standing 
collars, and sleeves strait at the hands, or wide 
sleeves as is used in the universities, with 
hoods or tippets of silk or sarcenet, and square 
eaps. And that all other ministers, admitted 
er to be admitted into that function, shall also 
usually wear the like apparel, as is aforesaid, 
except tippets only. e do further in like 
manner ordain, that all the said ecclesiastical 
persons above-mentioned shall usually wear in 
their journeys cloaks with sleeves, commonly 
called priest’s cloaks, without guards, welts, 
long buttons, or cuts, And no ecclesiastical 
person shall wear any coif, or wrought night- 
cap, but only plain night-caps of black silk, 
sattin,or velvet. In all which particulars con- 
cerning the apparel here prescribed, our mean- 
ing is not to attribute any holiness or special 
worthiness to the said garments, but for de- 
cency, gravity, and order, as is before specified. 
In private houses, and in their studies, the said 
petsons ecclesiastical may use any comely and 
scholar-like apparel, provided that it be not cut 
or pinkt ; and that in public they go not in 
their doublet and hose, without coats or cas- 
socks, and that they wear not any light. 
coloured stockings. Likewise poor beneficed 
men and curates (not being able to provide 
themselves long gowns) may go in short gowns 
of the fashion aforesaid.” 

Fhe 75th canon forbids them to play at dice, 
cards, or tables, viz., “ No ecclesiastical person 
shall at any time, other than for their honest 
necessities, resort to any taverns or alehouses, 
neither shall they board or lodge in any such 
places. Furthermore, they shall not give 
themselves to any base or servile labour, or to 
drinking or riot, spending their time idle by 
day or by night, playing at dice, cards, or 
tables, or any other unlawful games ; but at all 
times convenient they shall hear or read some- 
what of the Holy Scriptures, or shall occupy 
themselves with some other honest study or 
exercise, always doing the things which shall 
appertain to honesty, and endeavouring to pro- 
fit the church of God ; having always in mind, 
that they ought to excel all others in purity of 
life, and should be examples to the people to 
live well and christianly, under pain of eccle- 
siastical censures, to be inflicted with severity, 
according to the qualities of their offences.’ 

Thus the wigs of the prelacy ought to disap- 
pear, and I fear many a harmless hour’s amuse- 
ment among our parochial clergy would be 
spoiled, and notices of excommunication called 
fer faster than all the ecclesiastical courts in 
England could supply them. But these canons 
and these dogmas will do well to slumber on 
together ; let us not awake either, and espécial- 
ly when we recollect what this sentence of 
excommunication, if really acted on, implies. 
Blackstone has summed up briefly the charace 
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be safely concluded, that some of those 
canons are held no longer binding.* 

You have, therefore, my lords, creeds, 
articles, and canons, all quietly and tacitly 
yielding to those changes of circumstances 
and of time, which, as lord Bacon says, is 
“the greatest innovator of all things.” 
But, my lords, why do I mention these 
things? not to upbraid the clergy, or to 
censure any part of their order, but sim- 
ply, to point out to your lordships and to 
them, the wisdom and justice of exercising 
that charity to others which we claim for 





ter and extent of this punishment, which our 
canons indiscriminately apply to any refusal to 
acknowledge the pure and apostolical doctrines 
and ritual of our church, or to any act of se- 
paration from her fold. “ Anexcommunicated 
person is disabled to do any act, that is re- 
quired to be done by one that is probus et 
legalis homo. He cannot serve upon juries, 
cannot be a witness in any court, and, which is 
the worst of all, cannot bring an action, either 
real or personal, to recover lands or money due 
tohim. Nor is this the whole; for if, within 
forty days after the sentence has been publish- 
ed in the church, the offender does not submit 
and abide by the sentence of the spiritual 
court, the bishop may certify such contempt to 
the kingin chancery. Upon which there issues 
out a writ to the sheriff of the county, called, 
from the bishop’s certificates, a significavit ; or 
from its effects a writ de excommunicato ca- 
piendo: and the sheriff shall thereupon take 
the offender, and imprison him in the county 
gaol, till he is reconciled to the church, and 
such reconciliation certified by the bishop; 
upon which another writ, de excommunicato 
deliberando, issues out of chancery to deliver 
and release him,.”—Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
8vo. Lond. 1809, vol. iii. p. 101. 

This is no trifling visitation, and if the 
church of England were now to enforce such 
an authority, unrestrained by the common law 
of the land, and unsoftened by various acts of 
toleration, I do not believe her discipline would 
be submitted to by an indignant people. When 
therefore she charges her intolerant decrees 
upon the church of Rome, let her recollect her 
own standing and unrepealed enactments. 

* The truth is, religious establishments, 
like all others, must bend in some degree to 
times, and be moulded by circumstances. The 
diviné principle from which they flow is indeed 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” 
but there are details and application in each, 
which at different epochs assume various shades 
of credit and importance; at the same time 
that each, which has Christ for its object, end, 
and aim, contains within it a redeeming spirit, 
which will cast a light for its respective fol- 
lowers of every succeeding generation, increas- 
ing with the increasing light of each successive 
age, , 
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ourselves, to prove that the charge of 
“litera scripta manet” is but a poor plea 
upon which to rest accusations so grave 
and weighty, and to perpetuate a system 
of exclusion which nothing but the most 
urgent necessity would justify us in pro- 
longing. 

But, my lords, this necessity is now 
hourly and pressingly driving us in the 
very Opposite direction; we are now hur- 
tal on by a necessity which leaves us no 
choice in following what it dictates, 

Noble lords may talk of apprehensions 
for the Protestant establishments, and of 
dangers for the church; I am not in- 
different to their safety, though I may 
feel the apprehensions less keenly, fully 
assured that both Christian charity and 


_ pure religion will be best promoted by the 


wise and conciliatory measure now before 
us. But even if these apprehensions 
which others feel, be well founded, vet let 
them recollect that in a choice of evils, 
he acts wisest who prefers the least; and, 
if it be proposed to me to make my choice 
between maintaining, by a code of civil 
disabilities, certain exclusive privileges to 
the members of my own church, and risk 
the horrors of an intestine and religious 
war; or, by a relaxation of the code, 
leave the church not unprotected, but 
protected in another way, believe me, my 
lords, my choice is easily determined. 1 
have not, my lords, that sort of nerves 
which can calmly contemplate the bayonet 
as the proper remedy for our present 
disorders. 

But, my lords, in this choice of evils, if 
it must be so called, I am further con- 
soled by the conviction, that in supporting 
the present measure I am supporting the 
true and proper spirit, both of the con- 
stitution of the country and of the Estab- 
lished Church, 

The proposition which I now assume, 
my lords, on this point is this, that the 
principle of the British constitution is not 
exclusion,* and the principle of the Estab- 





* “T cannot possibly, ” says Burke, “ con- 
found in my mind all the things which were 
done from the necessity of the time, well or ill 
understood, from passion or from vengeance, 
which were not only not perfectly agreeable to 
its principles, but in the most direct eontradic- 
tion of them. I shall not think that the depriva- 
tion of some millions of people of all the rights 
of citizens, and all interest in the Constitution, 
in and to which they were born, was a thing 
conformable to the declared principles of the 
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lished Church is not persecution. What 
ever of these two ingredients may, at any 
time, be found mingled with either, 
should be regarded not as properly be- 
longing to their fabric, but as excrescences 
growing out of them. 

The great principle of the British con- 
stitution is equal laws, and an equal mea- 
sure of justice to every individual that 
lives under it. The language of Magna 
Charta was, “Nulli vendemus, nulli 
negabimus, nulli deferemus, rectum et 
justitiam.” If, therefore, the rights, and 
liberties, and privileges of any man, or 
class of men be, for certain reasons 
state, either withheld or abridged, this is, 
I say to those who talk of our consti- 
tution being essentially this, or essentially 
that, so far an exception to the spirit of 
the constitution, and not a part of the 
constitution itself. Times and circum. 
stances may, I fully admit, render the 
abridgment of certain rights necessary for 
a season, but, my lords, no man who has 
ever read the constitution of this country 
as he ought, will be justified in viewing 
any law of penalty and exclusion as im- 
mutable and eternal. 

For what end, my lords, are we here so 
constantly summoned to meet in par- 
liament, but to revise whatever may have 
become obsolete or unnecessary, and to 
impose such new regulations as exigencies 
or emergencies may call for. Blackstone, 
who knew something of the British con- 
stitution, not only admitted that the time 
might come, but foresaw that it would 
and must come, when these very dis- 
abilities now in question, ought to be 
removed ; “‘ when,” in his own language, 
“it would no more be left in the breast of 
every merciless bigot, to drag down the 
vengeance of these occasional laws Mam 
his majesty’s unoffending though mistaken, 
subjects, to the destruction of every prin- 
ciple of toleration and religious liberty,*” 

e say, my lords, that time is now ar- 
rived; we contend that the civil prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholics are no 
longer dangerous; and, my lords, from 
that very moment at which they have, 
become harmless, justice, charity, and 
political expediency, all demand that the 
fetters you have imposed should be 
knocked off. We have no more right to 





Revolution.”— Mr. Burke’s Letters to Sir Here 
cules Langrishe. 
* Vol. iv. p. 57. 
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keep them any longer in force, than we 
should have to continue the use of a 
straight-waistcoat upon the body of a poor 
patient, when the paroxysms of delirium 
were gone, and reason had resumed her 
place and office. b 

But, my lords, if all our ablest writers, 
for it is’ not Blackstone only, who has 
so considered the case, be ready to con- 
firm the view I am now taking of our 
constitution, I hope the right rev. pre- 
lates will fully agree with me as to the 
view I take of the Established Church. 
My lords, I affirm her principle is not 
persecution. If it were, my lords, I for 
one should then say, for God’s sake let 
that principle be altered, for it is not 
suited either to the spirit of the gospel or 
to the natural rights of man. 

But, my lords, I need happily look no 
further than to the wording of her articles, 
and to the history of her liturgy, in the 
framing of which men of the greatest 
diversity of opinions were wisely and 
happily consulted. I need only look to 
that mild spirit of universal charity, that 
unoffending meekness towards those who 
may still differ from her creed; I need 
only reflect that this liturgy was made so 
unobjectionable, that Catholics themselves 
joined in it for ten years after it was 
framed, to prove, my lords, that com-. 
prehension not persecution was its end 
and purport. 

But, my lords, I may perhaps be told, 
that persecution has nothing to do with 
the present question; and some of the 
right rey. prelates may possibly feel 
offended at that word. I may be told 
that the Roman Catholic, because he is 
left at liberty to worship in his own sanc- 
tuary the God of his salvation, has no 
ground or reason to complain: that he 
already enjoys toleration, and wants only 
political power. 

1 know, my lords, how much depends 
upon first settling the definition of one’s 
terms, before proceeding to argue a ques- 
tion. But, I shall here say, at once, that 
whatever others may understand by the 
words persecution and toleration,* I am 





* “To tolerate,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ is 
not to persecute ; and the question whether the 
prince may tolerate divers persuasions, is no 
more than whether he may lawfully persecute 
any man for not being of his opinion. Now 
in this case-he-is just so to tolerate diversity of 

rsuasions, as he is to tolerate public actions ; 
for no opinion is judicable, nor no person 
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quite content to abide by them, as used 
and understood by that great master of 
human understanding, Mr. Locke. I 
would say, in Mr. Locke’s own words, 
“ pardon me, that I use that name which 
you are so much offended at; for, if 
punishment be punishment, though it 
comes short of fire and faggot, it is as 
certain that punishment for religion is 
truly persecution, though it be only such 
punishment as you, in your clemency, 
think fit to call moderate, and convenient 
penalties.*” 

My lords, I am no persecutor, I feel 
and think like the great man whose words 
I have just quoted ; I am, in all sincerity 
of heart, ‘ pacis amicus, persecutionis 
osor.”+ I love my country, I cherish her 





punishable, but for a sin; and if his opinion, 
by reason of its managing or effect, be a sin in 
itself, or becomes a sin to the person, then, as 
he is to do towards other sins, soto that opinion, 
or men so opining. But to believe so, or not 
so, when there is no more but mere believing, 
is not in his power to enjoin, therefore not to 
punish. And it is not only lawful to tolerate 
disagreeing persuasions, but the authority of 
God only is competent to take notice of it, and 
infallible to determine it and fit to judge. 
And therefore no human authority is sufficient 
to do all these things, which can justify inflict- 
ing temporal punishments upon such as do not 
conform in their persuasions to arule or author- 
ity, which is not only fallible but supposed ‘ by 
the disagreeing person to be actually decreed.” 
—Liberty of Prophesying. 

“Toleration is of two kinds. The allowing 
to dissenters the unmolested profession and 
exercise of their religion, but with an exclusion 
from offices of trust and emolument in the State, 
which is a partial toleration ; and the admitting 
them without distinction to all the civilized 
privileges and capacities of other citizens, 
which is a complete toleration.” — Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 345. 

Dr. Johnson defines the verb “to persecute” 
thus, “to harass with penalties—to pursue 
with malignity. It is generally used for penal- 
ties inflicted for opinions.” 

* Third Letter on Toleration, chap. i. 

+ In the Irish House of Lords, on the Catho- 
lic Bill of 1793, the late Dr. Law, bishop of 
Elphin, expressed himself as follows: “I Took 
upon my Roman Catholic brethren as fellow- 
subjects and fellow-christians, believers in the 
same God, and partners in the same Redemp- 
tion. Speculative differences in some points 
of faith, are with me of no account ; they and 
I have but one religion, the religion of Chris- 
tianity.. Therefore, as children of the same 


Father, as travellers in the same road, and’ 


seekers of the same salvation, why. not love 
each other as brothers. It is no part of Pro- 
testantism to persecute Catholics; and without 
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institutions, and I look for pardon and 
salvation in the pale of her established 
church; but this church, if I have read 
what she teaches right, tells me not to 
look for impossibilities; for such I main- 
tain are identities of faith amongst so 
many millions; not to wait, like the 
rustic in the fable, till that stream which 
the poet says 
“ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum,”’ 

has flowed by, whilst so good an oppor- 
tunity is now afforded of building a bridge 
over it; but eagerly to embrace a mea- 
sure, which enables me to cultivate, with 
my fellow subjects and fellow christians, 
an unity of spirit in the bond of civil and 
religious peace. 

Of the particular provisions of this bill, 
my , lords, I need say but little. The 
magnificence of the boon which it gives, 
all but reconciles me to its regulations 
in what it takes away. Its simplicity is 
its beauty, its comprehensiveness will 
constitute its strength. Whilst it appears 
to remove from the Roman Catholic every 
just cause of future murmur or complaint, 
it leaves unaffected and uninjured the 
religion of the state. Not one single 
landmark of the constitution ¢ither in 
church or state is removed. 

The severity of the penalties were in- 
flicted. after the Bill of Rights, and were 
in. contravention of our liberties. You 
have exercised, my lords, your power in 
severity and exclusion; you have also 
exercised your power in admitting the 
other Dissenters to the full portion of all 
the civil rights of the constitution. This 
Measure goes to no greater extent than 
that.of placing the Roman Catholic sub- 
ject in the same situation as the Dissenter. 
He is as amenable to any infringement of 
the laws as any other subject. 

The Protestant principles of the state, 
which no doubt are fundamentals of the 
law, will in no way be infringed. The 
Roman Catholics are not seeking to in- 
terfere with any one of them; they are not 
seeking to alter the Act of Uniformity, or 
to.obtain any right which, as the law now 
stands, can only be enjoyed by a person 
who professes the Protestant religion, by 





justice to the Catholics, there can be no securi- 
ty for the Protestant establishment. As a 
friend, therefore, to the permanency of the 
establishment, to the prosperity of the country, 
and the justice due to my Catholic brethren, I 
shall cheerfully: give my vote that the bill be 
committed.” 
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law established, or any Protestant religion 
acknowledged or tolerated by the = 
They only seek for redress.so far as to 
secure their interest on Protestant safe- 
guards, but not at the expense of anti- 
Catholic exclusion. 

You have brought the Catholic to the 
door of your House, admit him, and you 
will the more easily remove from his mind 
those errors in which you think he in- 
dulges, than you will by persecution. 

It will, I repeat, be no breaking in 
upon the constitution of 1688. The con- 
stitution itself, so far from being the work 
of any particular religious party or period 
of time, is formed of materials furnished 
by men of all parties, and at all periods, 
and some pf the most valuable of these 
have descended to us from our Catholic 
progenitors. To amend or to modify it, 
then, by repealing certain laws, and intro- 
ducing. others, cannot, it is plain, impair 
its unity or stability, but, on the contrary, 
will tend to strengthen it, by the union of 
every interest and every feeling in _ its 
support. 

You have oppressed and relaxed—you 
have been harsh and been merciful—you 
have rejected and recalled your fellow 
subjects into the pale of civil society. 
Confer, my lords, these last rights upon 
your Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ; 
and in thus performing this last act of 
justice you will consolidate the strength 
of the empire, and preserve the consti- 
tution as settled in 1688. 

On the day on which this bill shall re- 
ceive the royal sanction, I shall say, my 
lords, now is the Union with poor Ireland 
fully and finally accomplished; that Union, 
which has hitherto been productive of so 
scanty a harvest of good, will from that 
day, my lords, fully realize the hopes and 
promises of those engaged in it, by not 
only “consolidating the strength, the 
power, and the resources of the British 
Empire,” but by promoting the not less 
substantial blessings of domestic peace, 
national unanimity, and universal concord. 

I think the opposition offered to. the 
illustrious duke and his colleagues, has 
been both unfair and ungenerous. I can 
excuse noble lords who from conscientious 
motives have shown their hostility to a 
measure which they conceive disastrous to 
the country, and who, from never having » 
been called into any official situation, are 
ignorant of the secrets of government ; 
but to such as have held these places of 
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trust for upwards of twenty years of their 
lives, 1 must say that it is insincere and 
uncandid on their part to put questions, 
either to the illustrious duke, or any 
member of the cabinet, which they know 
they cannot answer, and which by their 
oath of privy counsellor or cabinet minis- 
ter, they must be convinced they are 
prevented from satisfying; and, profiting 
by their silence, endeavour to impress 
upon others and the public, that there is 
no ground for the adoption of the measure 
which they have conscientiously, and on 
their own responsibility, recommended to 
the attention of both Houses, thereby 
exciting an anxiety in the public mind as 
unjustifiable as censurable. 

‘or my own part, 1 cannot sufficiently 
express to the noble duke my feelings of 
gratitude for his manly, honest, and upright 
conduct on the occasion. I promised’him 
my steady and sincere support; and 
never did soldier follow his leader more 
confidently, more faithfully, or more 
gratefully, than I have done. Signal as 
have been the triumphs of that noble 

rson, splendid and decisive as have been 

is victories, what he will now, I trust, 
achieve, will, in my opinion, far exceed all 
that he has hitherto performed. The 
laurel which he has so often gained in 
the field of battle must give way to the 
olive wreath of peace which is now weaving 
for his brow. He will advance to the 
temple of Fame— 

** Per sacrum clivum, meriti decorus 

Fronde.” 
He will proceed on his way accompanied 
by the sanction of the good and the wise, 
by the approbation of a pure conscience, 
and with the blessings of millions, whose 
children in future ages will hail and 
venerate his name. 

Lord Kenyon and the Lord Chancellor 
rose together. The former noble lord several 
times attempted to address the House; 
but his voice was drowned in loud and 
continued cries for the “ Lord Chancellor.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury at length 
obtained a hearing, and said :—My lords, 
may I be allowed to say a few words in 
answer to some topics which have fallen 
from the illustrious duke? [The most 


rev. prelate was interrupted by cries for 
the Lord Chancellor.] 

Lord Kenyon said, amidst great confu- 
sion—My lords, I must take the liberty, 
after the imputations which have been 
» Cast upon me,— 
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Lord Holland. — My lords, I rise to 
order. I beg leave to move that the lord 
Chancellor be now heard. This is the 
proper way of deciding a question like that 
before you. I never yet knew a case in 
which the lord Chancellor having risen 
from the woolsack to address you, the 
House decided that any other person 
should be first heard. 

Lord Farnham rose, amidst loud calls 
for the lord Chancellor, and said—My 
lords, I rise to order. In ordinary cases, 
I ora that the lord Chancellor has pre- 
cedence, but when a pointed attack has 
been made upon a noble lord, I put it to 
the noble lord on the woolsack, whether 
he will interpose and claim the privilege 
of precedence. 

The Earl of Rosslyn.—My lords, I rise 
to order. When a noble lord rises to 
order, he is bound to show in what respect 
the person he interrupts is out of order. 
The noble lord who has just spoken has 
done no such thing, but has addressed his 
observations to another matter. 

Lord Kenyon again rose, and endea- 
voured to address their lordships, con- 
tinuing upon his legs, during such loud 
and general calls for the lord Chancellor, 
that not a word that fell from the noble 
lord was heard. 

Lord Holland at length obtained a hear- 
ing, and said—My lords, I rise to ask, as 
a matter of order, in what condition the 
House now stands? I made a motion, that 
the lord Chancellor be now heard ; then a 
noble lord rises, and says he means to speak 
to order, but he does not: other noble 
lords then rise to order, the one noble 
lord continues to persist in being heard. 
I beg to know if it be your green: vi 
pleasure that my motion be put, that the 
question of who skiall be heard may be 
decided ? 

Lord Kenyon said, he rose then to speak 
upon the noble baron’s motion. He had 
a right to do that. He was free to address 
their lordships upon the question before 
them. He had not risen because he had 
the impertinence to suppose that his senti- 
ments on the bill were of particular value, 
or because he thought he had a better 
right to be heard than the noble lord upon 
the woolsack, to whom, under any other 
circumstances, he should have given way 
without a word; but he thought that, in 
the usual courtesy of their lordships, when 
a direct allusion had been made to him 
by the illustrious duke, he ought to be 
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allowed to be heard immediately. It was 
for their lordships to decide, whether he 
should or should not be heard; but, if 
their lordships decided against him, he 
should never again feel inclined, or think 
it his duty, to offer an explanation in that 
House [cries of ‘‘Go on”]. The illus- 
trious duke, then, had imputed improper 
motives to him in publishing, a few years 
ago, certain letters connected with this 
question. He denied the justice of the 
imputation. The illustrious duke, too, 
had said that he had been guilty of a 
breach of private and of public confidence 
in publishing those letters. He was sorry 
that his royal highness or that their lord- 
ships should think him capable of such an 
act. After stating the circumstances which 
were connected with that publication, it 
would be seen, that the charge of his royal 
highness was unfounded; and he hoped 
that he should hear from his royal highness, 
that the explanation he was about to 
give was satisfactory. Before he published 
those letters to the world, he had felt it his 
duty to refer to those individuals who were 
most interested in them, by ties of relation- 
ship to the authors of the letters. He 
would not say, because it would be indeli- 
cate to say, whether the publication of the 
letters was sanctioned and authorized by 
those individuals; but this he would say, 
that he should have felt himself highly 
culpable, both as regarded our late vene- 
rable sovereign and as regarded the nearest 
relation of Mr. Pitt, if he had not commu- 
nicated with those who could by possibility 
have any thing like control over the letters. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he was ex- 
tremely sorry if, in the heat of argument, 
he had expressed himself stronger than it 
was permitted to him to express himself. 
The noble lord, however, must allow him to 
say, that his explanation was by no means 
satisfactory to him. He understood the 
noble lord to say, that he had merely 
applied to the relations of Mr. Pitt. 

Lord Kenyon.—No; I did not say that 
my application was so confined. 

The Duke of Sussex.—Oh ! if the noble 
lord means to say that he applied to higher 
quarters, I bow at once, and retract what 
Isaid. If I have the misfortune to injure 
any individual, through error, I hope I 
shall always be ready to make the honor- 
able reparation of acknowledging my error. 
I must, however, observe, that in what I 
said I had not the slightest intention of 
alluding to the noble lord; for up to the 
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moment in which the noble lord made his 
explanation, I laboured under the error, 
that the letter to which I adverted had been 
published by the late bishop of Winchester. 
The Lord Chancellor rose. He said, he 
was extremely happy that he had given 
way, in order that the noble lord on the 
cross-bench might have an opportunity of 
making an explanation which the noble 
lord appeared to think so material. It 
was natural that he, as a minister of the 
Crown, should be anxious to offer himself 
to the notice of their lordships, for the 
urpose of explaining the unds on 
hich he had premne with the noble 
duke at the head of the government, and 
with the rest of his majesty’s servants, in 
recommending this measure, ~He agreed 
entirely with what had been so oy ogee 
said, in the course of this debate, an 
which had been repeated by a noble lord 
who spoke from the cross benches last 
night, that this was one of the most im- 
portant questions that ever occupied the 
attention of parliament,—that ever agi- 
tated the country. For if, after the gra- 
cious recommendation from the throne at 
the commencement of the session,—if, 
after this bill had passed through the 
other House of parliament with a majority 
so commanding, expressing in a manner 
so marked and decided the opinion of the 
representative body of the nation—if, after 
this, owing to any circumstance, the bill 
did not pass and become a part of the 
law of the land, it was impossible that the 
firmest mind or the stoutest heart could 
contemplate the consequences, without 
something approaching to dismay. But, 
that the bill would pass, and that it would 
become a part of the law of the land, he 
did not entertain the slightest doubt. 
Perhaps (continued the noble and learned 
lord) your lordships will allow me, not- 
withstanding the great importance of the 
question before you, to detain you for a 
short—it shall be but a very short— 
time, while I speak of matters which con- 
cern myself personally. The noble and 
learned lord (Eldon) at the table—I call 
him the noble and learned lord, because 
he has declared that he will not allow me 
to call him my noble and learned friend 
—directed me on a former night, to vin- 
dicate my own consistency. My lords, I 
readily accept the challenge, and I trust 
you will bear with me, while I explain the 
position in which I now stand, with refer- 
ence to the position I have occupied on 
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former oceasions, On two occasions, and 
on two occasions only, have I addressed 
either House of parliament on this sub- 
ject. _ One of them occurred in the other 
House,—the other, since I have had the 
honour of a seat among your lordships. 
On both these occasions I stated, that 
which had been the constant principle of 
my conduct, and said, that if concessions 
to the Roman Catholics could be made, 
consistently with the security of the Pro- 
testant established church, and con- 
sistently with the great interests of the 
empire, I considered we were bound in 
duty to make them. I stated this, my 
lords, so unequivocally, so explicitly, that 
I thought it was impossible I could be 
misunderstood. My lords, .I was not 
misunderstood, because I have reason to 
believe that the ground I took was not 
congenial to those who were opposed to 
concession; that it was thought I had 
not taken ground sufficiently high, and 
that I had not been sufficiently trans- 
cendent in the view I took ; and being, at 
that time the representative of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, some of my consti- 
tuents complained of the course I had 
taken. They were of opinion, that no 
sacrifice ought to be made,—that, under 
no circumstances, ought concessions to be 
granted; and I believe that they were 
dissatisfied with me for hinting even at 
the possibility of a satisfactory adjustment 
of this question. That I held the same 
language in the last session of parliament 
which I held in the House of Commons, 
I may safely appeal to your lordships who 
heard me. 

But, my lords, there has been one other 
charge made against me. A grave and 
serious accusation, than which a graver or 
more serious accusation could not have 
been made against any man, has been 
made against me. I have been charged 
with having forgotten, with having violated 
the sacred oath I took, when I was ap- 
pointed to the high situation which I have 
now the honour to fill. My lords, the 
terms of that oath are deeply impressed 
upon my mind; they are “that I will 
truly counsel the king.” I have deeply 


considered the obligation this oath imposed 
upon me, and, after much deliberation, the 
result has been, that I came to a firm con- 
clusion in my own mind that if the stability 
of the empire were to me, as it ought to 
be, an object of deep and intense interest, 
Ireland must be tranquillized, and that it 
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was impossible for me not to give the 
counsel I have given to the king. Have 


I, then, violated the oath I took? No, 
my lords, it was because I felt myself 
bound by the obligation of that oath,— 
because I felt it an imperious duty,—be- 
cause I was grateful to my king for the 
benefits I have received at his hands,—it 
was for these reasons, my lords, that I gave 
that counsel in which an ill-constituted 
and ill-directed mind has been able to dis- 
cover a violation of my obligation to 
counsel the king truly. The most bitter 
opprobrium has been cast upon me, I 
have been assailed with revilings in the 
most unmeasured and in the coarsest 
terms. But, my lords, when I bear in 
mind, that the individual to whom I allude 
stated, in the same breath, that he would 
not take the state of Ireland at all into 
his consideration, I look upon what pro- 
ceeded from him rather as the ravings of 
a disordered imagination, than as emana- 
tions from an enlightened and sagacious 
understanding. And now, my lords, I 
pass from this subject, never again to 
revert to it. 

The noble and learned lord then pro- 
ceeded to state the grounds on which he 
had concurred in the recommendation of 
this measure, For upwards of two years 
past he had been one of the responsible 
advisers of the Crown. During - that 
period, his attention had been repeatedly 
directed to Ireland. He had inquired in 
all quarters; he had drawn his information 
from the best sources ; and the conclusion, 
that Ireland must not be allowed to remain 
as it was had forced itself upon his mind. 
Among all the persons with whom he had 
conversed, he had found no one on whose 
judgment he could rely, whether a sup- 
porter of this measure, or whether opposed 
to it, who was at all connected with 
Ireland, who entertained a different opinion 
on this point. With this point, therefore, 
conceded on all hands, he turned his 
attention to the means by which the con- 
dition of Ireland was to be ameliorated. 
In looking at that country, and at the 
policy which had been pursued towards 
it, he found, that, for years past, civil 
disabilities and civil proscription had been 
practised there; and he found, too, that 
these had effected no change in the con- 
dition of Ireland. No change! He con- 
siderably understated the argument when 
he put it so. The condition of Ireland 
had been growing worse, year after year: 
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during the last ‘two years it had become , 
still worse than it had ever been before; | 
and, from what he had heard and knew, | 


there was reason to expect that, in two 


years more, it would be infinitely worse | 


than it was at present. If, then, he found 
that such had been the consequence of 
this course of policy, could he have said, 
“< persevere in it?” Would that have been 
his duty ?—or was it his duty to consider, 
if a different course of policy ought not 
to be adopted—if conciliation ought not 
to be tried where severity had failed, and 
if it would not be wise to make those in- 
dividuals our friends, by admitting them 
to the full benefits and privileges of the 
constitution? Under these circumstances, 
his majesty’s ministers came to the deter- 
mination—a wise and a prudent deter- 
mination, as he conceived—to put an end 
to the grievous discontents which had so 
long prevailed in Ireland. This was the 
ground, then, on which he, for one, gave 
his entire concurrence to the measure now 
before the House. 

A noble duke, on a former occasion, 
had referred to something which fell from 
him, or which was supposed to have fallen 
from him, in the House of Commons. 
When he was asked, in the other House 
of Parliament, what course he would re- 
commend to be adopted with respect to 
Treland, he had answered, that it was not 
his duty, as he was not then a member of 
the government, to throw out any sug- 
gestion on the subject. But, when he 
was called on to act as a responsible 
adviser of the Crown, he was placed in a 
very different situation, and he proposed, 
as a remedy for the evils of Ireland, that 
which appeared to him to be most proper 
and salutary. In that capacity he pos- 
sessed the means of arriving at informa- 
tion, which was not before within his 
reach, and of which it was his duty to 
avail himself in giving that advice to the 
Crown which it should ever be his pride 
and consolation to reflect on having given. 
But, the observation which had been made 
by the noble duke would have applied 
much better to the noble and learned lord 
at the table (lord Eldon), who for five 
and twenty years had been the responsible 
adviser of the Crown; who, during the 
whole of that time, saw the distracted 
state of Ireland, and yet applied no re- 
medy to the evil ; on the contrary, it was 
under the administration of which that 





noble and learned lord was a member, | 
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that the situation of Ireland descended 
from bad to worse. Notwithstanding his 
long experience and deep knowledge of 
the condition of Ireland, that noble and 
learned lord did not suggest any line of 
policy which wise and considerate states- 
men ought to have adopted, to put an 
end to the manifold disorders which 
afflicted that country; but he now came 
forward to oppose, with his utmost force, 
that which was recommended, by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. —He (the lord chan- 
cellor), in unison with his noble and 
honourable colleagues, had suggested a 
course which he hoped wouid lead to the 
termination of those mischiefs, and give 
to the people of Ireland tranquillity and 
prosperity. He was not one of those who 
would support an ancient system, merely 
for the purpose of upholding the prepon- 
derance of a party. What did noble lords 
expect to reap from the continuance of 
such a system? Let their lordships look 
to the evidence of history on this subject, 
and it would afford them most useful 
information. Let them reflect on the 
rebellion of 1798, which produced so 
much misery in Ireland, although it was 
at length subdued. What was the minis- 
ter of the Crown, at that time, obliged to 
do, in the discharge of his duty? Having 
put down that rebellion, he was compelled, 
a short time after, to recommend to the 
Crown, as a measure for the effectual 
conciliation of Ireland, that there should 
be a restoration to the Catholics of their 
civil rights. Some individuals were, how- 
ever, favourable to a course entirely differ- 
ent. They would excite the people of 
Ireland to have recourse to violence, in 
order that they might be put down. But 
that project could not succeed. It could 
not be easily brought to bear in Ireland. 
The people had long laboured most anx- 
iously to procure an equality of civil 
rights, and they were too dexterous, they 
were too knowing, they were too well 
organized, to take such an extravagant 
course as that which the enemies of con- 
cession would wish them to pursue, They 
knew perfectly well what they could do, 
without coming in contact with the law of 
the land; and if their acts were not in 
strict accordance with it, yet they had 
sufficient knowledge to escape the penalty 
of the law. If the noble and learned lord 
at the table were in possession of the 
information which his majesty’s ministers 
had collected on this subject, and if, hav- 
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ing that information, he would scrutinize 
it freely and fairly, he really thought that 
the noble and learned lord would see, that 
unless concession were granted, the Pro- 
testants of Ireland would be annihilated— 
not annihilated by force or violence, but 
constantly reduced by being compelled to 
quit the country. He would find the 
lower orders, as was the case at present, 
gradually retiring, while the higher orders 
remained a prey to apprehension and 
suspicion. 

The steps taken by his majesty’s minis- 
ters in this conjuncture were not, as had 
been said, the result of fear or intimidation. 
There never was a more unfounded charge. 
What, he asked, was the duty of states- 
men—what, he asked, was the duty of the 
governors of a great and enlightened peo- 
ple? Assuredly, their imperative duty 
was, where they saw danger, to remove it 
in the best and easiest manner—if possi- 
ble, by conciliation, and if that were not 
successful then, and not till then, by means 
of force. In this case, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters advised conciliation, as the mode 
which should be adopted ; and, looking to 
the peculiar circumstances in which Ireland 
was now placed, and to which he had be- 
fore alluded, he was of opinion, that the 
tranquillization of Ireland could not be 
effected in any other way. Ministers had 
been charged with weakness, and with 
succumbing through fear and intimidation. 
But they would have been deeply respon- 
sible, if, on account of such charges, they 
had neglected to do that which their con- 
sciences told them they ought todo. Who 
that had read the history of the last twelve 
years, and traced events to their natural 
causes, did not clearly see why it was ne- 
cessary to adopt such measures as those 
which were now in progress? Could 
noble lords banish from their recollection 
the circumstance of there having been a 
divided cabinet that could not consider 
the Catholic question—that could not 
apply itself to the affairs of Ireland? 
Could they forget that, when the cabinet 
was unanimous, it was formed of ministers 
who were against granting any further 
concession to the Catholics—who were 
acting, as he thought, contrary to the 
peace of the country, and contrary to the 
principles of the constitution ? 

He made this observation, because he 
would contend, that a minister of the 
Crown—that a man who accepted office 
—was bound to advise the Crown on every 
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subject that was of material interest to the 
country; and that minister could not be 
said to be attending to the welfare of the 
empire, who withdrew his attention from 
so large a portion of it, as, in this instance, 
Ireland must be allowed to be. An indi- 
vidual who acted thus proceeded in a way 
which was blameably inconsistent with his 
duty. He said this advisedly; and the 
noble and learned lord could detect and 
expose his error if he were wrong. He 
did not mean to say that cases of extreme 
necessity might not arise, where there was 
a nice balance between evils, which would 
for a time render decision difficult ; but 
that, for a period of twenty years, such a 
system as he had described was allowed to 
go on, appeared to him, for one, to be 
most extraordinary and unprecedented. 
This unsatisfactory state of things, how- 
ever, led to the measure which was now 
before their lordships. 

A most rev. prelate had said last night, 
that the project of his majesty’s ministers 
would not be accomplished—that the 
legislature might make large and ample 
concessions, but that they would fail in 
the object which they had in view. Now, 
he saw-no ground for indulging in an 
anticipation of that nature. He would 
ask, why the legislature had not been able, 
long before this, to frame efficient laws on 
this subject? It was because there had 
been a divided cabinet; it was because 
there had been a divided parliament; it 
was because there was an unwillingness on 
the part of government to exert its power 
for the purpose of effectually tranquillizing 
Ireland. But now there was a united 
cabinet. Let them, then, do that which 
justice requires. Let the legislative body 
of the country—let the government of the 
country—let all those who had influence 
in the country—join in one happy union, 
to accomplish that great object, the tran- 
quillization of Ireland, which he thought 
concession alone would produce; and if 
they could not effect it by that means, then 
they could have recourse to the exercise 
of legitimate authority. 

But, he had been told, in several suc- 
cessive debates, that, whatever the nature 
of the measure might be, it was too im- 
portant to be precipitated. He, however, 
could not agree with those who complained 
that the question was hurried forward pre- 
cipitately, seeing that it had been debated 
constantly, durmg the two last months, 
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also been repeatedly asserted, that those 
who had introduced, and those who sup- 
ported, this measure were violating the 
constitution of 1688. Now, before he 
proceeded farther with this point, he could 
assure their lordships that he spoke most 
sincerely, when he declared it to be his 
decided opinion, that, in proceeding with 
this measure, they were not violating the 
constitution of 1688. When he looked 
to that bright constellation of statesmen 
by whom the constitution of 1688 had 
been perfected—men of great knowledge 
of the law of England—men deeply 
acquainted with the constitution of this 
country—practical statesmen of great ex- 
perience, great power, and great wisdom 
—he need scarcely say, when he expressed 
his admiration of those splendid characters, 
that the feelings which he and his colleagues 
entertained towards them must at once 
induce noble lords to believe that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers would not recommend, 
support, and actively advocate, a measure 
of this description, if they thought that, by 
so doing, they were subverting the Pro- 
testant constitution of 1688, which ema- 
nated from the labours of those eminent 
persons. 

In the first place, for the purpose of 
supporting and protecting his opinions 
against certain observations which had 
been advanced against them, he now begged 
leave to ask—What was meant by the 
Protestant constitution of 1688? It would 
seem, from what had been thrown out by 
a noble lord on the cross-bench, that the 
liberties of England were only something 
more than a hundred years old. Now, he 
found, by a catalogue of grievances to 
which a noble lord had ‘referred, that in 
the reign of James 2nd, many open viola- 
tions of the law were complained of; he 
found it there laid down, indisputably, 
that that monarch had acted without any 
regard to the laws of the realm, and the 
experience of his conduct had led to the 
decision, that it was improper that the 
government of the country should be in- 
trusted to a popish prince, and on that 
special ground a single enactment was 
made. He might be told, that on that 
particular ground, a new establishment 
was formed. Here, then, were certain 
points, which, for the purpose of his argu- 
ment, if fairly and tangibly considered, as 
he was sure it would be, it became neces- 
sary for him to advert to. If the proceed- 
ings, at the time of the Revolution had 
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reference only to the single enactment 
that took the government out of the hands 
of a popish prince, what had they to do 
with the admission to office and to parlia- 
ment of the Roman Catholics generally ? 
It was said, in answer to this, that the 
two acts of Charles 2nd were re-enacted 
at the Revolution. But they were so re- 
enacted at the time of the Revolution, 
merely because it was necessary to make 
an alteration in the oaths; and for that 
purpose alone those parts of the law were 
then mentioned, The question then was, 
what passed at the Revolution; and 
whether those enactments were then con- 
sidered as part of the permanent law of 
the land? If their lordships looked to the 
act with respect to the limitation of the 
Crown to a Protestant succession, they 
would find it theré declared, ‘‘ that such 
shall be the rule for all time to come,” in 
terms the most explicit; but, when they 
looked to the two bills which were re- 
enacted, they would find no such expres- 
sion, they could discover no such per- 
petuating clause. This circumstance, he 
thought, was decisive of the question. A 
right reverend prelate had asked, very pro- 
perly, ‘“‘ Why are these two enactments 
taken out, especially from the great body 
of laws, and asserted to be permanent, 
when there is no proof of the fact, and 
when it is quite obvious that the whole 
system was not, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, intended to be pefmanent?” With 
respect to those laws—with respect to the 
whole penal code—it was declared, by the 
noble and learned lord (Redesdale) in 
1791, when an alteration was made in 
them, that they were “‘a disgrace to the 
law books ;” and he further said, that the 
Roman Catholics were men of tried honour 
and loyalty, and most excellent subjects, 
though unfortunately divided from us by 
their religious tenets.* In the truth of 
that statement he entirely concurred, and 
he was happy that his noble and learned 
friend was, at that time, the active instru- 
ment in altering several of those laws. 
But an observation had been made relative 
to a distinction which had been drawn by 
William 3rd, between the penal laws an 1 
those two particular acts, on which con- 
siderable stress had been laid, as proving 
that, at the Revolution, it was meant that 
the latter should be permanent. Now, 

* See Parliamentary History, vol. xxviii, 
p- 1363. 
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how did this argument really stand? It 
appeared, by the correspondence between 
Mr. Stuart and the grand pensionary at 
the Hague, that king William said, “ I will 
consent to a repeal of the penal laws; but 
I will not consent to the repeal of those 
two acts.” Why did king William come 
to this resolution? For this most obvious 
and clear reason. Every one knew why 
these laws of Charles 2nd were enacted— 
every one must be aware, that they were 
passed under the apprehension of a popish 
successor to the throne. That fear was 
realized—that object was accomplished— 
a popish successor was, at the time of the 
correspondence, on the throne. The fears 
and apprehensions of the Protestants were 
fulfilled, to an extent beyond their worst 
anticipations. Was it reasonable, then, to 
expect, when things were in this state, the 
throne being filled by a popish prince, that 
William 3rd would agree to abrogate those 
laws? This was the plain reason why 
king William made this distinction, with 
respect to those laws, on which so much 
argument had been raised by a learned 
gentleman in another place. The same 
observation and the same argument 


applied to the conduct of the prince of 


Orange before his embarkation. The whole 
of it was satisfactorily explained by the 
state of circumstances to which he had 
alluded. 

Now, he would call the attention of 
their lordships to the object of those laws. 
Shortly before the Test act passed, James 
2nd publicly professed the Popish religion. 
He openly recognized the authority of the 
see of Rome, in a Catholic chapel in this 
metropclis; and therefore the parliament, 
fearing that something prejudicial to the 
state might occur at a future time, passed 
the first of those laws to which he now 
referred. The extravagant alarms which 
were excited by the fictions of Titus 
Oates, induced parliament five years after- 
wards to entertain the second bill, and 
they succeeded in passing it. Such was 
the history of those laws; and from this it 
appeared, that, at the time of the Revo- 
lution, fears were entertained, that the 
limitation of the succession to the Crown 
would be violated, and to prevent that 
danger those laws were resorted to. But 
what, he would ask, was there that ought 
to lead any person to suppose it was in- 
tended that those laws should be perpe- 
tual? Now, it would be proper to in- 
quire who were the chief actors at this 
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period? One of the great actors at the 
time of the Revolution, and who also took 
a considerable part in bringing about the 
union with Scotland, was lord Somers ; 
and it was necessary to inquire, what was 
the declaration, and what were the feelings 
of lord Somers at the period of the Union ? 
He stated, that those oaths as connected 
with the Act of Union, were to be taken 
“ until Parliament should otherwise direct.” 
Now, this was an explicit declaration, on 
the part of lord Somers, that he did not 
consider those tests as perpetual. But he 
had another authority—and that was the 
opinion of the noble and learned lord at 
the table, which on a former night had 
been touched on by a noble earl. It ap- 
peared that, in the year 1672, an address 
was presented by the House of Commons 
to king Charles, requiring that all officers 
and soldiers of the army should have the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy ad- 
ministered to them; because it was 
thought as necessary that Catholics should 
be kept out of the army as out of civil 
offices in the state; and when the laws 
were dispensed with in the time of James 
the 2nd, that step was taken, because he 
intended to avail himself of the military 
force, in order to aid him in the attain- 
ment of arbitrary power. The act of par- 
liament, which, at the Revolution, altered 
the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, 
was brought forward, because it was con- 
sidered, that the law, as it respected the 
oaths administered to military persons, 
was not sufficiently strong, and it was 
looked on as a matter of consequence to 
force all papists to quit the army and navy. 
The oath was directed to be administered, 
not, as had been the previous practice, 
after the individual had got his commis- 
sion, but, by a special clause in the act 
of parliament, it was provided, that he 
should take the oath before the commis- 
sion was granted. When he looked, then, 
to this act of parliament—when he ex- 
amined those provisions, and coupled the 
whole with the history of the time, he 
came to this conclusion—that, if there 
were any part of that law which was in- 
tended to be permanent, it would have 
been explicitly and emphatically described 
as permanent. No man reading the his- 
tory of that time, and referring to the 
clauses to which he had referred, could, 
in his opinion, arrive at any other conclu- 
sion. 

But, he should now come to authority of 
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a later date—the authority of an eminent 
statesman, the late earl of Liverpool, whose 
memory he held in the most sincere re- 
spect. In 1807, when a motion was made 
on the subject of the Roman Catholics, 
what did that noble lord state in his place 
in that House? He observed, that he did 
not wish to place the power of the sword 
in the hands of the Roman Catholics ; 
and if he were to make the choice, he 
would sooner remove their civil disabilities, 
than grant them the power of the sword. 
This was stated by the noble earl in the 
House of Lords, and the sentiment was 
re-echoed by a right hon. gentleman, Mr. 
Perceval, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. He thus had quoted the language 
of the law, and the declarations of those 
individuals, to whom he had referred ; 
from which it appeared, that the most im- 
portant part of the law, with respect to the 
disabilities imposed on the Roman Catho- 
lics, was, in their opinion, that which had 
reference to the power of the sword. 
That, however, was given up. In 1817, 
when the noble and learned lord himself 
sat on the woolsack, a very important 
measure, as it respected those laws, was 
passed. He had looked to the records of 
that day, he had examined the history of 
the time and made himself acquainted 
with what passed in both Houses of par- 
liament. He did not, however, find that 
the noble and learned lord who was then 
on the woolsack, and who had latterly 
so often referred to the constitution of 
1688, had, on the occasion of the intro- 
duction of the bill to which he alluded, 
explained the nature of the measure, or 
pointed it out as involving a violation of 
the constitution; though, if the two acts, 
to which reference had been so often 
made, were really to be considered per- 
manent, the bill thus sanctioned by the 
noble and learned lord was certainly an 
innovation on them. 

The noble and learned lord had, in his 
(the lord chancellor’s) view of the case, 
been most’ fortunate in his proceedings 
with respect to the Roman Catholics. 
For his part, he should have been glad to 
have pursued the same course with re- 
spect to them, which the noble and learned 
lord had pursued. He should like to 
have accompanied the noble and learned 
lord in the road he had taken. In 1791, 
when a bill was brought in for the relief 
of the Roman Catholics, the noble and 
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torney-general of the day, his noble and 
learned friend (lord Redesdale), who was 
then Solicitor-general, took occasion to 
observe, that his only objection to the 
measure was, that it did not go far enough. 
This was said when his noble and learned 
friend was sitting side by side with the 
noble and learned lord; who made no 
objection whatever to the measure, but 
adopted it.—The next step was taken in 
1792, when the noble and learned lord 
was still his majesty’s Attorney-general 
Then it was, that a bill of very great im- 
portance to the Roman Catholies was 
brought in. He was not here speaking 
of the English, but of the Irish parliament, 
which passed an act, by which all disa- 
bilities were, at one swoop, removed from 
the Roman Catholics. They were allowed 
to become magistrates—the army and 
navy were thrown open to them—and the 
elective franchise was extended to them. 

The Earl of Eldon.—I had nothing to 
do with that. 

The Lord Chancellor continued. If, 
in his capacity of Attorney-general, the 
noble and learned lord came to the 
knowledge of any thing that was likely 
to prove injurious to the Crown, or danger- 
ous to the constitution of the country, 
he was, according to his own showing, 
bound to state it. But he took no notice 
of this act, which conferred such extensive 
powers on Roman Catholics, although he 
was the Attorney-general. In the year 
1793, another act was passed by the 
English parliament, which was to extend 
to the Roman Catholics of Scotland all 
the benefits and advantages of the act of 
1791; and this act, like the others, met 
with no opposition from the noble and 
learned lord. He entered no protest he 
made no complaint—he offered no re- 
monstrance. There was also another bill 
brought into parliament connected with 
the Roman Catholics of Scotland, which 
related to those who maintained, or who 
were disposed to maintain, the temporal 
jurisdiction of the pope in this country— 
and that, too, might be said to have been 
under the patronage of the noble and 
learned lord. It was, he believed, intro- 
duced by the lord advocate; but, still if 
it appeared to the noble and learned lord 
to contain any thing which militated 
against the constitution of 1688, it was 
his duty, acting in his official capacity, to 
have pointed it out.—Then came the 
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opened the army and navy to the English 
Roman Catholics. At that time, the 
noble and learned lord, who now so 
strenuously opposed concession, was not 
Attorney-general or Solicitor-general, but 
held a seat in the cabinet as a responsible 
minister of the Crown; yet the army and 
the navy, the customs and the excise, 
were thrown open to the Roman Catholics, 
under the patronage of the noble and 
Jearned lord. And, if the noble and 
learned lord had continued for some time 
jonger in office, he doubtless would have 
found it ‘necessary fully to accomplish the 
work he had thus auspiciously begun, and 
would have admitted the Roman Catho- 
lics into parliament. 

He had considered this subject much 
and deeply. He had turned in his mind 
every alleged danger, every source of ap- 
prehension, that was connected with the 
question of concession; and his opinion 
was, that these dangers were merely ima- 
ginary. He frankly admitted, that he 
had formerly over-rated those supposed 
dangers; for where an individual took 
only one view of a subject, the natural 
tendency of the human mind was to pro- 
ceed ona principle of exaggeration, which 
could only be dispelled by the penetrating 
influence of philosophy and research. It 
would appear, from the arguments which 
some individuals had raised, that we had 
been a Protestant government for not 
much more than a century. Now he 
contended, that a Protestant government 
had existed in this country from the pe- 
riod of Elizabeth down to that of William 
3rd; and it was worthy of remark, that 
during a century of that time Roman Ca- 
tholics sat in parliament and held offices 
under the Crown. He was quite sure 
that no one who had consulted the history 
of the country could deny the correctness 
of what he now stated. During the pe- 
riod he had stated—for a whole century 
—there was no law to prevent Catholic 
peers from sitting in that House; and 
with respect to the House of Commons, 
if a Roman Catholic took the Oath of 
Supremacy, there was nothing to prevent 
him from taking his seat there. That 
Roman Catholics could and did sit in the 
House of Commons at that time was quite 
clear. It was proved by a speech of col. 
Birch, who, in the course of his argument 
in the House of Commons, in the time of 
Charles 2nd, said, ‘ Will you, at one 
step, turn out of both Houses of parlia- 
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ment so many members?” evidently al- 
luding to the Roman Catholics. He 
stated this, as one out of many facts— 
facts that never were disputed—to show 
that the Roman Catholics sat in parlia- 
ment under our Protestant government. 

The Earl of Eidon,—Did the noble and 
learned lord know that last year ? 

The Lord Chancellor answered—that 
he did not; but he had since prosecuted 
his studies: he had advanced in know- 
ledge, and in his opinion, even the noble 
and learned lord might improve himself in 
the same way.—He would now, with the 
permission of the House, go one step fur- 
ther, It was admitted, on all hands, that 
no danger could be apprehended from the 
admission of the Roman Catholic peers 
into that House. With respect to the 
House of Commons, he would say, that 
if they were to leave the elective franchise 
in Ireland as it at present stood—if they 
were to leave the great mass of ignorant 
Catholic electors to be controlled and di- 
rected by their priests—if the priests were 
allowed to exert their power and influence 
over the elective body—it could not be 
doubted that they would send a great 
number of Roman Catholics to parliament; 
such a number as, though it would not 
endanger the constitution, might disturb 
the proceedings of government, and create 
distrust and suspicion. But, he looked 
to another, to an accompanying measure, 
to correct the evil, The effect of that 
measure would be, that property, without 
reference to Catholic or Protestant, would 
be fairly represented. If property were 
fairly represented—if the elective franchise 
were exercised on that just prineiple— 
then, looking at the state condition 
of Ireland, he was not at all afraid, or in 
any degree apprehensive, that such a 
number of Catholics could procure seats 
in parliament, as would produce any in- 
convenience whatever. 

But, he demanded, were they to look 
at the question only on one side? Let 
their lordships cast their eyes towards 
the danger which might well be dreaded 
from the discontent and dissatisfaction of 
five or six millions of people, should their 
prayer be rejected. In a comparison of 
dangers, the last he thought was infinitely 
the greatest and the worst. He would 
refer their lordships to a passage in a 
speech of Mr, Burke on a motion for con- 
ciliating the colonies* which bere strongly 
* See Parliamentary History, vol xviii, p.512. 
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on this subject, and which illustrated very 
appropriately the condition and the wants 
of Ireland. Speaking of the state of 
Wales before it had been fully incorpo- 
rated with this country, and its popula- 
tion admitted to a full participation of the 
benefits and privileges of English law, Mr. 
Burke says—* This country was said to 
be reduced by Henry 3rd. It was said 
more truly to be so by Edward Ist; but, 
though then conquered, it was not looked 
upon as part of the realm of England. 
Its old constitution, whatever that might 
have been, was destroyed, and no good 
one was substituted in its place. The 
care of that tract was put into the hands 
of the lords Marches,—a form of govern- 
ment of a very singular kind ; a strange, 
heterogeneous monster, something be- 
tween hostility and government ; perhaps 
it has a sort of resemblance, according to 
the modes of these times, to that of Com- 
mander-in-chief at present, to whom all 
civil power is granted as secondary. The 
manners of the Welsh nation followed the 
genius of the government; the people 
were ferocious, restive, savage, and uncul- 
tivated ; sometimes composed, never paci- 
fied. Wales within itself, was in per- 
petual disorder; and it kept the frontier 
of England in perpetual alarm. Benefits 
from it to the state, there were none. 
Wales was only known to England by 
incursion and invasion. Sir, during that 
state of things parliament was not idle. 
They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit 
of the Welsh by all sorts of rigorous laws 
**#®* *, Here we rub our hands—a fine 
body of precedents for the authority of 
parliament, and for the use of it! I ad- 
mit it fully; and pray add likewise to 
those precedents, thai all the while Wales 
rid this kingdom like an incubus, that it 
was an unprofitable and oppressive bur- 
then; and that an Englishman travelling 
in that country could not go six yards 
from the high road without being mur- 
dered. The march of the human mind 
is slow. Sir, it was not until after two 
hundred years discovered, that by an 
eternal law, Providence had decreed vex- 
ation to violence, and poverty to rapine. 
Your ancestors did, however, at length, 
open their eyes to the ill husbandry of 
—_— They found that the tyranny 

a free people could of all tyrannies the 
least be {endured ; and that laws made 
against a whole nation were not the most 
effeetual methods for securing its obe- 
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dience. Accordingly, in the 27th year 
of Henry 8th, the course was entirely al- 
tered. With a preamble, stating the en- 
tire and perfect rights of the Crown of 
England, it gave to the Welsh all the 
rights and privileges of English subjects. 
A. political order was established; the 
military power gave way to the civil; the 
marches were turned into counties. But, 
that a nation should have a right to Eng- 
lish liberties, and yet no share at all in 
the fundamental security of those liberties, 
the grant of their own property seemed a 
thing so incongruous, that eight years 
after, that is, in the 35th year of that reign, 
a complete and not ill-proportioned re- 
presentation by counties and boroughs 
was bestowed upon Wales by act of par- 
liament. From that moment,” continues 
Mr. Burke, in his own beautiful language, 
“‘as by acharm the tumults subsided ; 
obedience was restored : peace, order, and 
civilization followed in the train of liberty. 
When the day star of the English consti- 
tution had arisen in their hearts, all was 
harmony within and without— 

. Simul alba nautis 

Stella refulsit, 

Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes: 

Et minax (qdud sic voluere) ponto 

Unda recumbit.’ ”” 

Such were the consequences which fol- 
lowed the communication of civil liberty 
and representative power to the popula- 
tion of Wales. Similar consequences 
may be expected from the adoption of a 
similar line of conduct towards Ireland. 
Similar happy effects will no doubt follow 
there; the government by the laws will 
succeed to that of the sword; outrages 
will cease to desolate the land; the thirst 
of peace will pervade the country; fac- 
tions, violence, and tumultuous dissen- 
tions will be extinguished; and Ireland 
and England will be firmly united in the 
bonds of mutual interest and affection. 
Instead therefore, of being attended with 
danger, a measure such as this was fraught 
with harmony and happiness to the coun- 
try. If there be any thing in the charac- 
ter of the representation calculated to 
bind a country firmly together, it is be- 
cause it requires that every description of 
persons should be represented—because 
patliament represents the opinions, and 
even the prejudices, of all the various 
classes in the country. It was thus that 
the system of representation diminished 
the contests which would otherwise arise, 
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and binding the people together for a 
common object in one legislative body, 
afforded them a safe vent for their feelings, 
and put an end to those bickerings and 
individual contentions, which often lead 
to warfare and bloodshed in the state.— 
But it was said by some persons “ Admit 
the Roman Catholics to parliament if you 
will, but exclude them from all responsi- 
ble offices under the Crown; and, above 
all, prevent them from becoming mem- 
bers of the Privy-council ;” while others 
exclaimed, “ Admit the Catholics to what 
offices you please, but do not admit them 
to seats in the legislature.” Now, he 
would say to their lordships—‘‘ Do every 
thing you can do, or do nothing at all.” 
He would say to them—“ Satisfy the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland if you can— 
go as far as you reasonably can to ac- 
complish that, or take not a single step in 
the matter.” That was his first answer to 
those who would be for continuing a par- 
tial system of exclusion. His next an- 
swer to them would be this— Do not 
admit the Roman Catholics to parliament, 
if you withhold from them those offices 
and situations in the state, which are con- 
sidered as the rewards and prizes of public 
talent and exertion. If you act thus, 
your lordships will only place in patlia- 
ment a body of men, who will be always 
arrayed in perpetual opposition to the 
government,—a body of men, who will 
remain apart and distinct from the other 
parties in parliament, and whose constant 
object will be to thwart the designs, and 
obstruct the proceedings of the govern- 
ment.” On the other hand, he would say 
to those who would not exclude the Ca- 
tholics from official situations in the state, 
but did not consent to their admission 
into parliament, that they would indi- 
rectly, but effectually and practically, ex- 
clude the Catholics from all offices under 
the Crown, where it was usually necessary 
for the possessors of them to hold seats in 
parliament, in order to defend the con- 
duct and carry on the measures of the 
government. 

There was another argument against 
concession to which he should now advert, 
and which, he would confess, had some 
weight with him when first it was started, 
though it was one which he was now 
satisfied he should be able to demonstrate 
to be completely futile, and beside the 
question at issue. It was; asked, “ Will 
you suffer members of the Church of 
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Rome to become members of the senate, 
which is expressly assembled and called 
together to consider the important affairs 
of the state and the interests of the 
Church?” It certainly, at first sight, ap- 
peared something inconsistent, to call to 
such an assembly, persons professing the 
tenets of the Church of Rome. At the 
period ofthe Union with Scotland, the same 
argument was employed. Lord Notting- 
ham pressed that argument strongly. He 
asked, “ Will you receive among you 
these Presbyterian representatives from 
Scotland? Will you gather persons in 
communion with the kirk of Scotland, 
into this House; and will you permit 
them to legislate regarding the affairs and 
interests of the Church of England? If 
such an Union as this shall be effected 
with Scotland, and if men professing the 
doctrines, and imbued with the prejudices, 
of the kirk, are admitted into this House, 
then good-bye to the laws and constitu- 
tion of England.” Such was the language 
used at that time by lord Nottingham ; 
and similar language was held on that 
occasion by a right reverend prelate, who 
prominently opposed the measure of the 
Union—he meant the bishop of Bath and 
Wells [hear, and a laugh.] That right 
reverend prelate took the same line of 
argument as lord Nottingham, and he 
arrived at this conclusion—that it would 
be prudent and politic to exclude the 
Scotch representatives from the determina- 
tion or discussion of any matters in which 
the interests of the established Church 
were involved.* This was the remedy 
which that right reverend prelate suggest- 
ed for the evils which he apprehended 
would result from the introduction of 
these Scotch members into parliament, and 
it was obviously the foundation of that 
beautiful theory which had been lately 
dwelt upon in various pamphlets, by a 
right hon. member of the other House of 
parliament. Now what was the result of 
the introduction of those Scotch members 
into the legislature? They had had now 
an experience of them for more than a 
century—those members had taken a part 
in various discussions on important ques- 
tions, in which the interests of the 
Church of England were concerned—they 
had acted throughout these discussions 
like other members of parliament ; and 
there was a still stronger argument 





* See ParliamentaryHistory, vol, vi, p. 568 
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to prove their impartiality derived from 
the fact, that they were frequently to be 
found amongst the majority on the side of 
the Church of England, on many questions 
involving her interests and rights. At no 
time had those representatives from Scot- 
land allowed their prejudices or partiali- 
ties, in favour of their own church, to 
interfere with their public duties, or to 
enter into their character as representa- 
tives; nor could there be an instance, he 
believed, pointed out, in which they had 
displayed such a feeling, in the course of the 
discharge of their parliamentary functions. 
The members from Scotland had uniformly 
acted upon public principle—that princi- 
ple aione they had made the basis of their 
public conduct. Now, when he took 
these facts into consideration, he, for one, 
entertained no apprehensions that, if the 
professors of the Roman Catholic religion 
should be introduced into parliament, 
they would exercise their influence to 
overthrow or injure the Protestant esta- 
blished Church; and he ei. ertained no 
apprehensions whatever, that in the dis- 
cussion of those questions which concerned 
the Church, her interests would be sacri- 
ficed. 

He was sensible that he had too long 
occupied their lordships’ attention [loud 
cries of “hear, hear”]. As this, however, 
would be the last opportunity he should 
have of addressing their lordships on this 
question before they came to a division, 
he was anxious to expose some insinua- 
tions which had dropped from the noble 
and learned lord (Eldon) and to refute 
what that noble and learned lord had put 
in the shape of arguments, but which bet- 
ter deserved the appellation of suggestions. 
That noble and learned lord, in presenting 
petitions from Scotland, had been in the 
habit of looking towards the party in that 
House who supported the present bill, 
while the passages in those petitions were 
read, which complained that this measure 
would interfere with the Union of Scotland 
—and as he (the lord chancellor) thought 
that the noble and learned lord, in that 
insinuating and mistifying manner, wished 
to urge such a complaint as an argument 
to the House, he felt it his duty to refute 
that argument, and to prove that it rested 
upon no foundation whatever. The argu- 
ment, such as it was, had been first 
started by a noble earl in a speech of 
great ability, which was addressed some 
time since to a thin House. He regretted 
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that that noble earl was not present now, 
to state to their lordships the argument in 
the most forcible manner in which it could 
be urged. In proceeding to refute that 
argument, he felt himself, in no inconsi- 
derable degree, fortified and strengthened 
in the view which he took of the question, 
by the opinions’ expressed in a petition 
which had been presented to their lord- 
ships a few nights ago, by a noble friend 
of his; who, after delivering a speech of 
great impressiveness, presented a petition 
in favour of this bill from Edinburgh, 
signed by men of the greatest learning, 
of the highest talents, and of the first 
rank in the literature of Scotland—men 
who were eminently conversant with the 
laws and the constitution of the country, 
and to whose judgments, in such a matter, 
the utmost deference was due. These 
petitioners expressed their approbation of 
this measure, which was said to be a 
violation of the act of Union with Scotland; 
and he was glad to find men of such 
respectability, character, and information, 
affording him their countenance and sup- 
port. He was sure their lordships would 
rather be guided by their feelings, in re- 
ference to this question, than by the feel- 
ings of the noble earl, and the suggestions 
of the noble and learned lord. It was 
sufficient, in considering this subject, to 
bear in mind, that when the Union between 
England and Scotland took place, there 
was no anticipation of an union with Ire- 
land. That act was afterwards introduced 
by the legislature, on its own responsibili- 
ty. The legislature subsequently took 
upon itself to do that most important, and 
as some would call it, most unconstitu- 
tional act, but which, judging from its 
consequences—and that was the proper 
way to view it—appeared to him to be a 
wise and most beneficial measure to the 
country. It could not be pretended, 
then, that this measure of concession to 
the Irish Catholics would constitute in 
itself a breach of the articles of the Union 
with Scotland ; for, in that case, the im- 
perial legislature could not deal with 
Ireland without violating the act of the 
Scottish Union ; but, it was asserted, that 
the violation of that act of Union would 
consist in the admission of Catholics to 
the representation of Scofland. Now, 
there were but two Catholic peers in all 
Scotland; and the number of Catholic 
electors who could return a member of. 
parliament, did not, at the utmost, exceed 
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ten ora dozen. The practical effect of 
the bill, then, independent of other rea- 
sons, would form a sufficient answer to 
the argument, that this measure could 
possibly be a violation of the act of Union 
between this country and Scotland. 

But, by referring to the act of Union 
itself, it would be at once seen, that this 
argument was not at all tenable. Their 
lordships would find, on looking to the 
act of Union, and the act of parliament 
which confirmed it, that particular mea- 
sures were there described as essential 
and fundamental conditions of the Union 
—that in all the clauses relating to those 
measures solely, these terms were em- 
ployed ; and it would be found, that these 
expressions were confined to these mea- 
sures alone, and were not extended to 
other measures referred to in the act. 
Now, it appeared to him, that this amount- 
ed to a dinect declaration, that it was 
intended that these other measures might 
be afterwards altered by parliament, if it 
should so think fit. The*exclusion of the 
Catholics from parliament and civil offices 
in the state, was not made a fundamental 
article of that Union, and the very formula 
in whieh that act was drawn up and passed, 
proved that it was competent for parlia- 
ment to alter those laws which existed 
before that Union. The fact was, that 
this very act of parliament was, in the 
eourse of some years after its passing, 
altered in two distinct parts, and in two 
positive enactments, which certainly did 
not relate to any great measure of public 
polity, but were comparatively of minor 
importance. This fact was sufficient to 
show, that it was competent for parliament 
even to alter the act itself. That measure 
was supported by no less an authority 
than that of lord Hardwicke, who brought 
in a bill, in 1747, for the purpose of re- 
pealing a clause in the act of Union, in 
reference to heritable jurisdictions. In 
the speech which the noble lord made on 
that occasion, he treated the subject in a 
statesmanlike and masterly manner; and 
bringing an able and profound mind to 
the consideration of the question, he 
argued it, not partially and on confined 
grounds, but upon great public and ex- 
tended principles. He contended that it 
was fully competent for, and in the power 
of, the legislature to alter the act of 
Union, which they had themselves framed, 
if such an alteration were demanded by 
the public good, or public necessity. He 
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maintained, that any other opinion would 
be a solecism in politics, and he illustrated 
his position by a reference to the union 
between the kingdom of Poland and the 
duchy of Lithuania, where neither coun- 


}tries derived any advantage from the 


union, because it was unalterable. Lord 
Hardwicke therefore contended, that the 
principle that the Union was unalterable 
was untenable, and would lead to the 
worst consequences. If such a principle 
were applied tothe Union between England 
and Ireland, the proposers of any good 
measure for Ireland would be at once 
resisted on such grounds; and if the 
representatives of Ireland should introduce 
any law which was not already in exist- 
ence, they would be met by the terms of 
the Union, and would be told that they 
were a bar to it. Such would be an ab- 
surd system of legislation, which would 
inevitably result from carrying such a 
principle into operation. He scouted such 
an argument as futile and ridiculous. It 
was impossible that any man, in the sober 
exercise of his reason and judgment, could 
arrive at so preposterous a conclusion. 
Something had been said respecting 
securities. He did not participate in the 
apprehensions which were entertained by 
some, from the passing of this measure. 
He did not share in the fears which had 
been expressed by some individuals in 
regard to this measure ; and he certainly 
had no inclination to enter into a meta- 
physical discussion on this subject. He 
had read the opinions which had been 
published by learned divines and eminent 
lawyers, on the subject; and he found 
that the greatest diversity of opinion pre- 
vailed amongst them, respecting the Oath 
of Supremacy—he found that the arch- 
bishop of Armagh was on one side, and 
that Dr. Neal, the historian of the Puri- 
tans, was on the other; and thus, that 
the most diverse opinions were held upon 
the subject. There were, in the mean- 
while, seven million of Catholics in Ire- 
land whosolemnly declared, that no foreign 
prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have, power or jurisdiction 
within those realms. The legislature had 
framed an oath for them, in the act of 
1791; on the taking of which, they were 
admitted to the army and navy—were 
granted the elective franchise—and admit- 
ted to the magistracy in Ireland. The 
question now was, whether they would 
admit them to the other offices in the 
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state, and to seats in parliament ? What, 
he would ask, was their lordships’ opinion 
of a man who swears, that no foreign 
prince or potentate hath power or juris- 
diction in these realms, who takes that as 
the civil test of his allegiance to the power 
within this kingdom, believing at the same 
time, in matters of faith, that the spiritual 
head of his church is the Pope, who re- 
sides without these realms? Did their 
lordships think that a person entertaining 
such opinions was unfit to discharge the 
duties of a legislator, or to hold any of the 
various Offices in the state? They had 
already acted upon that principle in 1791 
and in 1793; and the present measure 
but followed up what was then enacted 
and made the law of the land. 

With regard to the Coronation Oath, 
he would merely say, that he perfectly 
concurred in the opinions expressed by 
the father of the noble lord (Kenyon), in 
his correspondence on this subject. Since 
the period when that correspondence took 
place, the arguments which had been 
raised, regarding the Coronation Oath, 
had. been so much derided and Jaughed 
at, that they had never been revived until 
of late, They had never been adopted by the 
late lord Liverpool in opposing this ques- 
tion, nor by the right hon. gentleman in 
the other House of parliament, his majes- 
ty’s Secretary for Home affairs, They 
always scouted such an argument, Upon 
that subject he should not trouble their 
lordships any further. He was asked, 
where were his securities? The first se- 
curity which he would give, and that 
which he considered by far the greatest, 
consisted in the results which he hoped 
and confidently expected would flow from 
this measure; the tranquillity of Ireland 
—the harmony which would be produced 
amongst all classes and orders of men— 
and the binding and uniting together of 
the two countries in the lasting bonds of 
mutual interest, affection, and attachment. 
Such were the results which he was con- 
vinced would follow in the train of this 
measure, and that was his first security. 
His next security was that which had been 
established at the Revolution, and which 
made the Crown essentially Protestant. 
That was the next great seeurity which 
they possessed, and the way for its passing 
had been prepared, by the exclusive laws 
which were enacted in the reign of Charles 
the 2nd. If a fear of the accession of 
James the 2nd to the throne had not then 
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existed, he was sure that the exclusion 
bills of that time would never have been 
passed ; for they manifestly originated in 
a desire to keep James from the throne, 
Extraordinary hypotheses had, indeed, 
been broached in the course of these dis- 
cussions, as to the danger of having a 
Catholic monarch, and of having a body 
of Catholic ministers surrounding the 
sovereign, and combining together to carry 
their purposes into effect. But, in the 
practical affairs of the world, they could 
not so argue; and if they attempted to do 
so, they never would do any thing—they 
would remain fixed and petrified, and 
useful for no practical purpose. The 
other security upon which he would rely 
was this—the bill which accompanied the 
present measure, and which was intended to 
regulate the elective franchise in Ireland. 
As he said before, let property indifferently, 
either of Catholics or Protestants, be re- 
resented, and let the elective franchise 
settled on the ee basis proposed 

by the bill to which he alluded. Another 
security he saw in the cath which was 
framed in the present bill. He was well 
aware, that there were some who would 
say that that was a frail security, and that 
they could believe nothing upon the 
oath of a Roman Catholic. Their lord- 
ships must see, that this was only adding 
insult to injury, and outrage to oppression. 
How had they, he would ask, excluded 
Roman Catholics from offices in the state, 
and from seats in parliament, except by 
means of oaths ? They found oaths effec- 
tual for such purposes, and then they 
turned round and said, that there was no 
faith to be placed in the oaths of Roman 
Catholics! He would call on the noble 
and learned lord (Eldon) to answer that 
argument, and he would also call upon 
the other noble and learned lord, near 
him (lord Redesdale) to answer it if he 
could, From the year 1778 to the pre- 
sent time, the exclusion of the Catholics 
had been maintained by no principle, 
save that of oaths. It was a shameless 
assertion, then, to say, that Roman Ca- 
tholies were not to be believed upon their 
oaths, when oaths alone had formed the 
bar to their advancement in the state, and 
their admission to the legislature. These 
were his sentiments. They were not the 
offspring of any crude or visionary theo- 
ries; they rested upon the deliberate 
determination of the legislature, who had 
voted five or six times, that they could 
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rely with confidence upon the oaths of 
Catholics. The Roman Catholic was in 
no manner incapable of exercising the 
privileges of a free citizen in a free state ; 
his opinions regarding civil power and 
civil matters accorded with those of other 
men, and in no manner, therefore, incapa- 
citated him from discharging the duties 
of a legislator; and as to private opinion 
in matters of spiritual belief and doctrine, 
they should be let to run in their own 
channels. 

Looking at this measure both on a 
political and a religious principle, he was 
sure it would put an end to the conten- 
tions and animosities which had prevailed, 
particularly in Ireland, and that it would 
operate to the advantage of the Protestant 
church and the Protestant religion. If he 
were asked, what was the security on 
which he relied for the maintenance of the 
Protestant church, he would say, that he 
relied mainly and principally on the purity 
and soundness of its doctrines—on the 
arguments put forward by those great and 
good men, who had supported that creed 
in former days, and on the zeal, learning, 
and exertions of the present clergy of the 
Protestant church of these countries. He 
had been, from his earliest youth, taught 
to look up to the doctrines of his religion 
as pure and rational; he had always been 
taught to believe that it was impossible 
for any man who approached, with an 
impartial and unbiassed judgment, to the 
consideration of those doctrines, and who 
fairly lent his mind to them, not to ac- 
knowledge their truth and to embrace 
them. Every thing since had served to 
convince him still more of the correctness 
of that opinion ; and he was sure, if the 
disabilities affecting the Roman Catholics 
were once removed, and Catholics and 
Protestants put upon an equal footing, 
that the Catholics, instead of exhibiting a 
stronger tendency to undermine the Pro- 
testant religion or Protestant church, 
would most probably come over in great 
numbers to the reformed faith. He would 
appeal to the right reverend bench, whe- 
ther there would not be much reason to 
expect such a change, from the exertions 
and the zeal of the great body of the 
clergy of the church. He knew and re- 
spected that body of men—with many of 
them he was closely connected—to many 
of them he owed obligations which he 
should never be able to repay; and when 
he considered their zeal:and their ability, 
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he felt no apprehensions for the safety of 
the established church. 

He had trespassed long on their lord- 
ships’ attention. The sentiments which 
he had expressed had been often repeated 
before; and he had resorted to nothing 
but the old arguments and reasonings ; 
for, to speak the truth, the subject was 
completely exhausted, and admitted of 
nothing new to be said upon it. But 
their purpose here was not to collect 
novelties for a newspaper, but to deliberate 
upon the great and important interests of 
the nation,—to consider questions involv- 
ing the security of the Throne, the safety 
of the state, and every thing that was 
valuable to man. Their duty manifestly 
was, to apply themselves to that important 
subject with anxious attention—to weigh 
well the great interests committed to their 
care, and to legislate wisely and benefi- 
cially for the people of these countries. 
He cared not for the personal obloquy 
which might be cast upon him for his 
advocacy of this measure. He had dis- 
charged his duty, fearlessly and con- 
scientiously, and to the best of his ability ; 
and his most anxious desire, as it would 
be his greatest consolation was, to be 
associated with their lordships in carrying 
this great object into effect, and thereby 
to secure, upon a permanent basis, the 
happiness and tranquillity of the united 
kingdom. 

The Earl of Falmouth rose and said :— 

Amidst the cheers of the noble lords 
behind me, whose favour he has so well 
earned, and the expressive silence of other 
parts of the House, the noble and learned 
lord has delivered, what I will mildly call, 
his very extraordinary speech; and he 
has thus afforded, perhaps, the most mar- 
vellous instance of conversion of all those 
by which the present measures must be 
for ever distinguished. My lords, it 
would ill become me to set myself up 
against so high an authority, but I hold 
in my hand a document which, I am sure, 
the noble and learned lord will think con- 
tains arguments fully equal to his own, 
and I beg his attention to a part of it, 
which I propose to read to the House, 
because, as it must be more familiar to 
him than to any other man, I wish to be 
corrected, if he does not recognize it as 
his own speech delivered in this House, 
no longer ago than the 10th of June last. 
My lords,—I should also have made some 
comments upon the noble and learned 
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lord’s attack upon my noble and learned 
friend (lord Eldon) if I did not know 
there could be but one opinion upon it, 
in or out of this House. My respected 
friend’s crime seems to have been that, 
strong in his conscious rectitude, he 
would not call that man his friend who 
would charge him with insinuations and 
mystification, and that he advised him to 
look to his own consistency—a hard hit, 
I must admit, in such a case, and one 
which, it seems, required, at the end of a 
full fortnight, this renewed attack, but I 
am sure I shall do best to leave my noble 
and learned friend’s answer in his own 
hands. 

My lords, I shall not take up your time 
by reading more than a small part of the 
noble and learned lord’s speech in June 
last, although, to do him justice, the 
whole of it presents the completest an- 
swer to his present one, that can be 
imagined, I shall only apply myself to 
two points in the latter, because others 
will be adverted to, by what I shall 
afterwards say upon the noble duke’s 
(Wellington’s) opening speech and on the 
general question. My lords, the noble 
and learned lord has given us his present 
opinion upon the truth of the assertion, 
that our constitution owes its date to 
1688, which, it appears, is now a notion 
worthy of ridicule in this House, On this 
point let us see what he said in June 
last—He said, ‘‘allow me, then, my lords, 
to call to your recollection, that with 
which your lordships must all be familiar 
—I mean the Declaration made by king 
William, before his embarkation from 
Holland—In that Declaration, the laws 
against the Catholics, by which they were 
excluded from all offices, and the pro- 
visions of the Test Act, are stated in 
detail—It is declared that an attempt had 
been made to evade those laws—the 
disastrous consequences of such an 
attempt are described; and William de- 
clares that the great object for which he 
was about to come to this country was 
to confirm and execute the laws, espe- 
cially those for the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics and the Test Act; and thereby to 
establish civil liberty, and secure the 


Protestant religion—Accordingly, on_ his | 


atrival hare, for the maintenance of the 
constitution, there was a meeting of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and 


William took additional measures to carry | 


his Declaration into effect—They advised 
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him to take possession of the crown; and 
in the convention, they discussed the 
propriety of the laws which were proposed, 
the whole of which I shall not now state 
to your lordships—but the nature of the 
measures adopted is sufficient to enable 
me to show that they considered the laws, 
which I have mentioned, to form a vital 
and essential portion of the constitution— 
The laws were, then, however, imperfect, 
for although they excluded Catholics from 
parliament, and from offices, they did not 
extend to the monarch, and in the Bill of 
Rights reference is made to the Declaration, 
and it was agreed that the ‘ crown. should 
be held by Protestants alone’-—Thus the 
system was confirmed, and, as my noble 
and learned friend stated, thus was the 
Protestant constitution completed.—-It is 
true that the Protestant church was es- 
tablished at the Reformation, and that it 
was, to a certain extent, connected with 
the state ; but there never existed a com- 
plete and perfect union between the 
Protestant church and the state until the 
Revolution.” 

This was the noble and learned lord’s 
opinion upon the constitution of 1688 in 
June last.—Then, upon the effect of agree- 
ing to the noble marquis’s (Lansdowne’s) 
motion, which, be it remembered, was a 
motion merely for considering the subject 
with a view to its adjustment, his uncom- 
promising objections even to considering 
the subject are thus expressed—“ I cannot 
understand the policy of those who re- 
commend this concession, and I cannot 
bring myself to think that they have taken 
an accurate view of the consequences— 
I resist the claims, because I cannot come 
to the conclusion, that, without danger— 
without destruction, perhaps, to the Pro- 
testant establishment in this country—we 
can agree toa Catholic establishment in 
Ireland—JI cannot accede to the pro- 
position of the noble marquis (Lansdowne) 
unless I am prepared to grant a Catholic 
ascendancy in Ireland—I contend, that 
by consenting to this motion, we shall not 
purchase tranquillity—the notion is fal- 
lacious, and we shall only give new means 
to support further claims, which will be 
urged and backed by the very power we 
have ourselves conferred.—Are your lord- 
ships then prepared to bid adieu to the 
Protestant church of Ireland? Are you 
prepared to establish the Catholic religion 
there, in its stead?—We know that the 


' population of Ireland is Catholic, that 
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three-fourths are of that persuasion ; and 
it may bécontended that it is as just to 
establish the Catholic religion in Ireland, 
as the Protestant in England, or the 
Presbyterian in Scotland.—Any man who 
comes to that conclusion, I can under- 
stand—he acts a consistent part, and 
may well call upon us to take this step in 
order to facilitate the object he has in 
view—but because I love the Protestant 
church of Ireland, because I know it has 
oe em great and illustrious men, 

cause I think it the bulwark of the 
church of England, I am not willing to 
forego my support to it, and to grant a 
Catholic ascendancy in Ireland—There- 
fore I cannot agree to this intermediate 
step, which I think leads to no other 
conclusion than that which I most ear- 
nestly deprecate—the establishment of the 
Catholic religion in Treland.” 

And now, my lords, having read_ these 
passages from the noble and learned lord’s 
speech in June last, I shall leave his 
present one to the judgment of your 
lordships. 

If, on former occasions, I have viewed 
this question as one of vital moment to 
the British empire—if I, at length, thought 
it my duty, as I did last year, from certain 
observations of my own, to raise my 
humble voice in the hope ‘of preserving 
that most valuable inheritance, which I 
have atdently wished to hand down unim- 
pairéd to those who might come after me 
——the happiest and best institutions which 
ever emanated from human experience 
and sagacity—with what feelings must 1 
now rise, when I hold in my hand the 
death-warrant, as it has been truly termed, 
of our pure Protestant ascendancy. My 
lords, whichever way I look, whether to 
the moral effect of the recent conduct of 
public men, or to the political evils of this 
bill, if it becomes law, I am met by the 
worst anticipations. Already do we hear 
members of parliament ridiculing the 
name of political consistency. Already 
have we heard a noble earl (Wicklow) 
whose rising talents I shall hope to see 
one day better employed, as if doubtful 
how long his own opinion may be the 
same, taunting the cross-benches with 
what he terms their ‘boasted consis- 
tency,” which, I think, he said shackled 
the judgment and feitered the understand- 
ing. My lords, I say to that noble earl, 
that consistency is one of the brightest 
gems in the character of a British states- 
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man. Not, indeed, mere consistency of 
votes, where there has been no reflection ; 
but, when a public man has reflected and 
has long followed what he believes to be 
right principles—let him not, at least, 
succumb to the baneful doctrines of ex- 
pediency. Let him not, like some politi- 
cians, unconvinced and mentally un- 
changed, though he may own himself, 
forsake those principles which he feels to 
be good, and act against those opinions 
which he owns to be his real ones. Let 
him not, like them, when sinking in the 
troubles they themselves have created, 
catch at the straw of expediency to save 
himself from drowning—or his example 
will be more pernicious than his talents, 
to whatever rank they may exalt him, can 
be useful to his country. 

My lords, there was one remark at the 
close of the noble earl’s speech, to which 
I cannot avoid alluding. The noble earl 
says, rather gratuitously, that the cross- 
benches have not only the vice of consis- 
tency, but that, in his opinion, they would 
be unfit to conduct the affairs of the 
nation. Now, my lords, I was really 
almost in hopes, that according to the 
fashion he so much admires, he was 
about to offer his aid as prime minister, 
in case there should be a change 1. the 
government; but as he has not done so 
I can only invite him to the cross- 
benches; since, no doubt, his. placing 
himself there would at once telieve them 
from their incompetency. 

My lords, I beg leave to say, as to my 
own consistency, that I know it is as dis- 
interested as it is unfashionable; and as 
to private feelings, I, in common with 
others, have suffered in a way which I 
hope I shall not live to see repeated ; but 
I shall not take up the time of the House 
by complaints on that heady All I claim 
is some little respect in this House from 
my opponents. My lords, I look with 
consolation to the conduct of the noble 
and learned lord (Eldon) who sits on those 
cross-benches. His political career has 
been marked by many changes in the 
country, from tranquillity to danger, from 
depression to prosperity; but, on all 
points essential to the public welfare, he 
sits there, himself unchanged, and unaf- 
fected by the catching lights of liberal 
philosophy. My lords, he sits there strong 
in the affections of a Protestant people. 
Their confidence in public men—that 
confidence which is the soul of a nation’s 
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pry «ones been lamentably deceived 
and destroyed : but he is there to struggle 
to the last, in defence of their dearest 
institutions; and when his manly and 
useful career shall be terminated, which I 
earnestly hope may be a time yet distant, 
his memory will be indelibly written on their 
hearts, and his honours will hardly be ex- 
celled by those of any man, not even by 
the honours of Waterloo. 

My lords, as to the mode in which this 
bill has been brought forward, I wish I 
could sink my impression of it in “a 
short oblivion,” to use the famous words 
of a famous letter; for that impression, I 
assure the noble duke, is a very painful 
one. My lords, I will not minutely review 
the conduct of the noble duke’s govern- 
ment, for the fourteen months during 
which it has existed. Whether it has 
been an expediency government or a con- 
sistency government, I leave it to the 
country and to history to judge; but as to 
the evil of a divided government, I do say, 
and I appeal to facts, that the noble duke 
has increased and confirmed that evil 
which he now tells us is irremediable. 
My lords, I cannot forget his military 
services ; but I must say that ambiguity 
and concealment have been the preludes 
to this fatal measure. True it is, that a 
surprise could alone give, even to him, 
that success which no other man could 
have obtained—which Mr. Canning never 
dreamt of obtaining in such a manner. 
But was this a fit return to a confiding 
people? I say nothing of his disinterested 
friends here; but was it a fit return to the 
principles which placed him on that bench? 

My lords, the Protestant cause has not 
been fairly dealt with. The energies of 
a Protestant government have not been 
fairly exerted. What says a noble and 
learned lord (Plunket) whose mazy path 
in other respects, I cannot attempt to 
trace? He says, “‘ when I was in Ireland 
it was not my business to order as to the 
law, but to obey.” What says the noble 
marquis, whose dismissal is now become 
an unintelligible riddle? He says, 
‘there was force enough to keep peace in 
Ireland, and I too was ready to obey my 
orders.” Why, then, my lords, must not 
the country say “‘ where there is a will 
there is a way.” Has a fair trial been 
made? Here is the question; and if a 
satisfactory answer can be given, let it be 
given in the face of this House—in the 
face of a deceived people. 
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The noble duke says, the necessary 
magistrate would not act—the dem 
were too cunning for him: but, my lords, 
can we admit such reasoning as this, 
when the vital principle of our best insti- 
tutions is at stake ? 

I repeat, the Protestant strength has 
not been fairly tried. Do I mean by 
blows ?—No. Do I mean by civil war, 
which the noble duke has described in 
terms that, no doubt, made the hair of a 
certain baronet stand on end again [allu- 
ding to sir T. Lethbridge’s speech against 
sir F, Burdett some years ago.}] No; I 
mean by a good Protestant united govern- 
ment at home, and a Protestant lord-lieu- 
tenant and Secretary in Ireland. Will 
the noble duke say such a thing was im- 
possible. Of this I say he has not the 
shadow of a proof; and nothing can be 
clearer than that he has not tried it. 

But the noble duke says, “I had a 
divided cabinet,” (though he formed it 
himself) ‘the Catholic half would not 
come to me, so what was I to do?—Why, 
therefore I and my half went over to them 
—and here is a bill which will satisfy 
every body—aye, even the conscience of 
a bishop!” My lords, I look at it, and I 
see a more sweeping, a more dangerous 
bill, than ever was dreamt of by the most 
sanguine emancipator. It opens the door 
to almost every thing—to all except one 
or two offices, including that of lord 
chancellor.—Now, my lords, far be it from 
me to suppose it possible that q lord 
chancellor could change his opinions in a 
moment; but still, I venture to think, the 
country will hardly be satisfied with this 
as a security. 

A most reverend prelate (the archbishop 
of Canterbury) whose argument I hope it 
may not appear presumptuous in me to 
say, is full of sound sense—has exposed 
the fallacy of such securities. He has 
shewn the consequences of having Roman 
Catholic Secretaries of state and other 
great officers. My lords, suppose the 
case of a future king (and we do not 
legislate for the present generation alone) 
in the hands of a Jesuitical court favorite, 
with a Roman Catholic prime minister.— 
Suppose fifty Roman Catholics in the 
other House of Parliament, united with 
the seventy-nine members who voted, not 
long ago, for a direct attack on the church 
(on the motion of Mr. Hume.)}—Suppose 
the king to make a number more Roman 
Catholic peers—would the Protestant 
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church be safe? But “ oh, then,” you say, 
“the country would cry out in a mass, and 
the thing is ridiculous.”. My lords, I answer 
as the noble duke says, these Roman 
Catholics may be too cunning for us ; we 
may not be able to catch them acting 
illegally ; and besides, they would, in point 
of fact, be acting consistently with the law. 

My lords, this bill appears to me a re- 
volutionary bill. It is well for the noble 
duke to discard the idea of a reform in 
parliament. I have never been a re- 
former ; but upon what principle will you 
resist reform, when you have made a 
radical reform at the fountain head ? 
Upon what principle will you talk of pre- 
serving the tree of the constitution, when 
you have laid your axe to the root? This 
bill will destroy the sanctity and_inviola- 
bility of old and settled institutions, and 
make them the sport of visionary theorists. 
Are not the radicals delighted at it, and is 
not that ominous? Are not Unitarians 
in raptures «ith it, and is not that 
ominous? Are not free-thinkers charmed 
with it, and is not that ominous? My 
lords, they are all charmed with it, because 
they feel and believe that sooner or later, 
it will make them irresistible. 

My lords, I know my voice can have 
little weight, I would else implore those 
right reverend prelates, who, to the asto- 
nishment of the country, are sanctioning 
this measure, to remember that they are 
there, sworn to protect the Protestant 
church. In vain did a noble and learned 
friend of mine, whose experience and legal 
knowledge and foresight are unequalled, 
forewarn them against an act passed last 
year, which was the first vital blow against 
that church. They were deaf to his warn- 
ing voice, they were deaf to the maxim 
which teaches to prevent rather than to 
remedy, and they either inertly or actively 
suffered the repeal of the Test act to pass. 
This it was that deprived the outworks of 
their citadel of one of their corner stones. 
My lords, the Protestant church was 
made unassailable and impregnable by the 
Revolution of 1688, but what did you do 
last year? You pulled a corner stone 
from the outworks. Then comes a settle- 
ment in the walls, and the commander of 
the citadel now tells you the Roman Ca- 
tholics have made many other settlements 
in these outworks. “ As to these settle- 
ments,” says he, ‘“‘ Oh, I will settle the 
question. Away with these old useless 
bulwarks, let those who depend upon 
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such antiquated things march out of the 
garrison. Cannot I recruit from the 
Whigs? Mine is a government of expe- 
diency. I will defend the citadel without 
any walls at all. I will reconcile the Pro- 
testant religion with the Roman Catholic 
religion. I am responsible—I will settle 
the question.” 

My lords, the most reverend primate of 
Ireland’s authority is against this measure 
having the effect of tranquillizing Ireland. 
But the right reverend prelate (of Oxford) 
thinks this bill necessary, because some- 
thing must be done. My lords, let him 
look at the bill, and then let me ask, 
whether, even supposing something may 
be necessary, he can justify his support of 
such a bill as this? The right reverend 
prelate then complains of having received 
eleven anti-popish letters from the same 
hand (Mr. Faber). My lords, as we have 
received nothing like so many, I can 
only suppose the writer thought them pe- 
culiarly necessary in that quarter—then 
the right reverend prelate says he has 
lived much with Roman Catholics. My 
lords, it is difficult to avoid the effect of 
such associations; and he consequently 
seems to have discovered they are not 
idolatrous. Did these Roman Catholic 
friends of his, then, not worship images ? 
and has not the right reverend prelate 
sworn that their religion is superstitious 
and idolatrous ? 

My lords, I say nothing now about the 
Coronation Oath, although I have a strong 
opinion upon it, except this—that the no- 
ble duke ha’, as yet, totally forgotten his 
pledge to shew that this bill does not af- 
fect it, which pledge I hope he will re- 
deem. I shall say little, too, about the 
well known character of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. It is ever mysterious and 
unfathomable, and if you want a proof of 
this, remember the fact alluded to in the 
admirable letter of a noble baron (lord 
Bexley), as having come out before a com- 
mittee of this House; namely, that down 
to the death of cardinal York, the Roman 
Catholic bishops were named by that last 
descendant of the Stuart’ family—a fact 
concealed for no less than the whole pe- 
riod, from James 2nd’s dethronement to 
the present time. The priests are ani- 
mated, as the right reverend primate says, 
by hostility to the Protestant church, and 
they lead the six millions; yet though 
they tell you their religion is unchanged, 
you will not believe it. 
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“Then,” says the noble duke, “ why 
here is a petition against the Union with 
the episcopal church of Scotland, and see 
how little danger that has produced.” 
Other noble lords talk about the dangers 
once apprehended from Presbyterians. My 
lords, have the Presbyterians any foreign 
supremacy? do they denounce us as 
heretics? The Roman Catholics utterly 
condemn and repudiate our Protestant 
church, ecclesiastically as well as _politi- 
cally, and they acknowledge a foreign su- 
premacy. It is, therefore, idie to talk of 
these as parallel cases. Then, speaking 
of Ireland, is England nothing? Suppos- 
ing the expediency to exist in Ireland, 
what expediency is there here? There 
they have five millions to two millions— 
here we have fourteen millions to one mil- 
lion—but, by this sweeping bill, you not 
only give them seats there, but you invite 
them over to seat themselves here, as repre- 
sentatives of this Protestant people, as 
voters and judges upon Protestant church 
affairs. Why, my lords, is not this infatu- 
ation? Is not this anomaly as monstrous 
as it is dangerous ? 

My lords, I could say much more upon 
these points, but there are other claims on 
your attention, and they better deserve it. 
I think I see what the noble duke might 
have done; I’ deeply deplore what he is 
doing. I had hoped, that when the sun 
of his military career might be set, his 
civil career might not be sullied by the 
charge of having taken one jot of strength 
from the constitution of his country ; but, 
my lords, he has cast off the attachment 
and the confidence of this Protestant peo- 
ple, and in its stead he has planted the 
seeds of discontent, which must long 
rankle in their breasts. If I am wrong I 
shall sincerely rejoice, but if I am not 
wrong, I feel that his promise to amend 
this bill, if it should work evil, may not 
depend -upon himself. Would that he 
might yet stop, before it is too late! For 
his own fair fame, for his own peace of 
mind, I should entreat him to pause ; but 
I know that I should in vain seek to influ- 
ence him, and if he will persist, I earnestly 
hope the decline of his life, hitherto a se- 
ries of unequalled glory and success, may 
not be embittered by unavailing regret.— 
My lords, I have done. I do not apolo- 
gise to your lordships, for you know that 
I am sincere, and, thank God, consistency 
and sincerity have still some value in this 
British House of Lords. 
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The Duke of Wellington said :—I rise 
to offer a few words in explanation of what 
has fallen from the noble earl. I did not 
say, that if the measure now before your 
lordships did not succeed as beneficially as I 
expect, that I would come down to parlia- 
ment with a proposition for its repeal. 
What I said was, that I hoped it would 
produce satisfaction and tranquillity in 
Ireland ; and I stated my reasons for hop- 
ing that it would. I believe I likewise 
stated, that [ considered it essential to 
the honour and interests of this country, 
that Ireland should be tranquil, prosperous, 
and happy. What I said with respect to 
coming down to parliament was, that if this 
measure did not produce the tranquillity 
in Ireland which my ideas of its tendency 
led me to expect, I would have no greater 
hesitation to come down to parliament for 
a new remedy to perfect it—that I would 
ask your lordships to grant me such a re- 
medy, with the same confidence that I 
now ask your lordships to consent to the 
bill before you. As Iam on my legs, I 
will, with the permission of the noble earl, 
explain another point alluded to in his 
speech. I did not compare the party who 
opposed the Episcopalians in Scotland with 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, in the 
relation of the supposed danger of either 
obtaining an ascendancy in the state. I 
did not compare the contest of the anti- 
Episcopalians in Scotland with the contest 
between the Roman Catholics and the 
church of England in Ireland. I stated, 
that I hoped that tranquillity would be re- 
stored to Ireland when the disabilities 
which the Catholics at present laboured 
under were removed, on account of the 
example afforded by Scotland, when dis- 
abilities affecting the majority of its inha- 
bitants had been in like manner removed. 
I referred to this example, because, as 
soon as the disabilities of the anti-Episco- 
pal party in Scotland were removed, tran- 
quillity wasestablished in that country ; and 
I showed, or endeavoured to show, your lord- 
ships, that the dangers apprehended from 
the present bill were also feared from 
the removal of the disabilities under which 
the anti- Episcopalians laboured, by quot- 
ing a petition presented to the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, when that removal was 
under its discussion, As well as I recol- 
lect, this is what I said. 

Lord Goderich said, he had, in the 
course of the discussion on this subject, 
felt considerable anxiety to obtain an op- 
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portunity of expressing the grounds upon 
which he thought it advisable that the 
question should be at once settled. If he 
thought there was any thing in the sub- 
stance of the measure which depended 


upon personal grounds, and upon the con- | 


duct of individuals, either in opposing the 


measure at one time, or in supporting it at , 


another, he should feel himself called 
upon to reject and rebut such arguments, 


and should be tempted to make some re- | 


marks upon that part of the speech of his 
noble friend, 
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tary for Ireland. Therefore, during the 
whole time since 1812, when the divided 
government of lord Liverpool was formed, 
the country, according to his noble friend’s 
view, had been left, with regard to its go- 
vernment, in a state the most injurious to 
its interests, if not fatal to its security. 
But it was really wonderful, that it should 
not enter into the mind of his noble 
friend, and those who agreed with him, 
and who set themselves up as such models 
of perfect consistency, that during this 
whole period of fifteen years—that very 


House, which referred to those points ; | government which was so divided, and so 
but he looked upon such considerations | prejudicial, as his noble friend now stated, 


as infinitely beneath the dignity of the | 


great question before their lordships. It 


was no part of his duty to undertake the 
vindication of the consistency of others, 
and he was well assured that those, against 
whom charges had been brought on this 
head, were fully competent to vindicate 
themselves. But with respect to what his 
noble friend had said, in reference to the 
conduct of the members of his majesty’s 
government, and. especially of the noble 
duke at the head of that government, in 
bringing forward this question in the man- 
ner in which it had been brought forward, 
he must say, that he thought the most un- 
fair and uncandid animadversions had 
been made upon the noble duke, because 
it was impossible that his noble friend 
should not have heard the speech made by 
the noble duke, when the subject was last 
discussed, .and which, so far as_he (lord 
Goderich), and he believed he might also 
say so far as his friends were concerned, 
filled them with an ardent hope, that the 
time would speedily come when the noble 
duke would feel it his duty to adopt the 
course which he had now taken, and to 
which he believed it was impossible that the 
noble duke should have had any imagin- 
able incentive, except the conviction of his 
own powerful understanding, that the mea- 
sures which he proposed were indispens- 
ably necessary. 

His noble friend, who spoke last, and 
who was so severe on the subject of con- 
sistency, had told their lordships, that that 
which he, and those who agreed with him 
on this occasion, had been looking for 
with anxiety and hope for years back, 
was the cessation of a divided government, 
and the establishment of what his noble 
friend called a Protestant administration, 
a Protestant premier, a Protestant lord- 
lieutenant, and a Protestant chief secre- 








to the best interests of the country—that 
very government which, according to his 
present views, contained in its essence and 
foundation the very abstract idea of what- 
ever a government ought not to be—that 
very government happened to be supported 
by the noble earl and his friends, and he 
(lord Goderich) would add, with pride, as 
having been himself a member of it, by 
the confidence and approbation of the 
people. It was a little unreasonable in 
his noble friend, to taunt others on the 
score of inconsistency, when he had him- 
self contributed to maintain a government 
which, according to his argument, ought 
never to have existed. 

He deeply regretted that this bill was 
not to have the support of the most 
reverend prelate who had first addressed 
their lordships on the present occasion. 
But when he expressed this regret, he felt 
himself bound at the same time, to do 
justice to the conciliatory tone in which 
that most reverend prelate had expressed 
his dissent from this measure; and he 
confessed it gave him no ordinary degree 
of satisfaction to observe that, with re- 
spect to the English Catholics at least, the 
most reverend prelate did not profess that 
their proposed introduction to parliament 
gave him any alarm or anxiety. When 
the most reverend prelate passed that 
generous and just eulogium upon the 
noble and respected individual at the head 
of the Catholic peerage, he thought that a 
pang must have shot through the heart of 
every man who truly loved honour and 
integrity, on reflecting that, by one of the 
laws which their lordships were now called 
upon to repeal, the Catholic peers had 
been robbed of their rights, and excluded 
from their seats in that House [hear]. He 
did say “robbed of their rights;” and he 
affirmed, that this was a question, not of 
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por arene alone, but, as regarded those 
noble individuals, and others in a different 
rank in the community, it was a question 
of right. The Catholic peers had, he 
repeated, been robbed of their hereditary 
right to sit in that House ; and he should 
be glad to know by what title their lord- 
ships themselves now occupied their seats, 
except it was by the antiquity of the 
custom, and he would say the inherent 
and indefeasible quality of the hereditary 
right. It might have been expedient tem- 
porarily to affect those rights, although he 
did not defend or justify such a course. 
It was certainly competent to the legisla- 
ture of ae country to suspend, modify, 
or change the nature of a right; but he 
would never admit that peers could be 
removed from their seats in that assembly, 
or deprived of the exercise of their con- 
stitutional privileges, without a violation 
of their rights. In this instance, it was 
not merely depriving the parties of a right, 
but it wasa robbery and a wrong. He 
said it was a robbery and a wrong, 
because he could not forget upon what 
that proceeding was founded. He could 
not but remember, that it was bottomed 
on one of the most villainous acts of fraud 
and falsehood that ever disgraced any age 
or nation. The people and the parliament 
of this country were made mad with ap- 
prehensions, produced by the misrepre- 
sentations which were addressed to 
them ; and when noble lords complained 
of admitting Roman Catholics to parlia- 
ment, on considerations of expediency, he 
wanted to know what justification there 
was for that act of robbery, except the 
false expediency of the moment? He 
repeated, that the measure was founded 
in fraud and falsehood, and he never could 
consider it in any other light than as a 
disgrace upon the parliament, and upon all 
those who were accessary to it; and God 
forbid that we should ever see a_parlia- 
ment of that description again! He had 
heard with much satisfaction, in the course 
of the last discussion on this question, 
the advice given the other night by a right 
reverend prelate (the bishop of London) 
to the clergy under his charge; and any 
thing that he had said which might be 
conceived, in the least degree, to approach 
to censure or disapprobation, could not 
be taken as applicable to what had fallen 
from that right reverend prelate. It ap- 
peared, that the right reverend prelate felt 
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this question; but he had concluded his 
speech by advising those under his charge 
to receive the law, if it should become 
such, with deference and submission. He 
had not the smallest doubt that the per- 
sons to whom this advice was addressed 
would receive it with deference and atten- 
tion; not only on account of its intrinsic 
propriety, but also in consideration of the 
grave and estimable character and the 
high station of the right reverend person- 
age from whom it proceeded; for he 
would assure the right reverend prelate, 
that he was not one of those who were 
disposed to cast general and sweeping 
reflections upon the conduct of the clergy. 
He thought, indeed, that, generally speak- 
ing, so faras related to the political oc- 
currences of the day, he had no hesitation 
in saying that, in his judgment, it would 
be more consistent with the functions of 
the clergy, and the stations which they 
filled, to abstain from any interference or 
participation in such events; but, at the 
same time, he had always felt that, on this 
particular question, it would be requiring 
too much to expect so great a degree of 
forbearance. He admitted that, on this 
question, the clergy were justifiable in 
entertaining feelings of political expedi- 
ency, apart and independent of the con- 
siderations which would naturally suggest 
themselves in connection with their reli- 
gion. Therefore, although there might 
have been instances in which individual 
clergymen had outstepped the bounds of 
discretion and moderation, he was not, 
on that account, disposed to pass a general 
censure on the body of the clergy, or to 
allude to particular cases. But he said, 
that if the ministers of religion did choose 
to descend into the arena of politics, it 
was no disparagement upon the body, if 
he ventured to say a word or two in ob- 
servation upon the conduct of those indi- 
viduals; and he should, he confessed, 
have been tempted to make some remarks 
upon particular points connected with this 
matter, if it were not for the speech which 
he had heard, with unfeigned approbation 
and admiration, from the right reverend 
prelate. He would just allude to that 
part of it, which referred to a certain pub- 
lication, which he knew to have been 
circulated with the utmost diligence 
amongst every class of the community, and 
which, he was inclined to believe, must 
have been read by almost every noble 
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(Richmond). For himself, he had seen 
that paper; and he would take the liberty 
of saying that it had, in his mind, pro- 
duced a great degree of uneasiness in the 
country; because he knew that the indi- 
vidual from whom it proceeded was a man 
of character and intelligence, of distinction 
and talent; and he believed him to be 
honest and sincere. What will be the 
effect of a statement made by a person of 
this description, for the purpose of influ- 
encing, not only the members of that 
House, but all classes of the people, and 
persuading them, that their lordships 
having sworn that the Roman Catholic 
religion was idolatrous, so soon as they 
-had taken that oath they could not con- 
sent to the admission of Roman Catholics, 
without forming a national and constitu- 
tional union with ‘idolatry ; that by that 
‘union all their hopes of future salvation 
must be destroyed; and that any man 
‘who professed that he did not, in fact, 
swear to the above effect, was to be held 
up to the country as what this gentleman 
was pleased to call “ an honorary member 
‘of all religions?” He thought there was 
in this something which transcended the 
bounds of legitimate discussion, and which 
was calculated to excite feelings which he 
should not express, but which it was 
impossible for him not to entertain. He 
had been induced thus to notice this 
work, He had done so with pain. He 
had noticed it because his conscience told 
‘him, that he was a real and sincere friend 
to the established church, of which he 
professed to be a member; and he made 
this profession, not for the purpose of 
claiming any merit for it—not, indeed, so 
much on his own behalf, as on behalf of 
those, the sincerity of whose belief had 
‘been most unjustly called in question ;— 
and he noticed it the more, because this 
had not been the only publication ; but 
there had been others of the same _ kind, 
proceeding from persons of the same pro- 
fession, in which attempts were made to 
undermine the fair fame of the friends of 
these measures, and to take from thei 
the character of Protestants and Christians 
in the estimation of the people of the 
country. He would take the liberty of 
saying, that. there had been, on other 
occasions, persons who had thought them- 
selves justified in pursuing such a course, 
not in some obscure country village, which 
contained no persons whose names had 
ever been heard of, or at a meeting at 
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which a dozen-or twenty unknown indi- 
viduals were assembled, but at a meeting 
of a very different nature—at a large 
county meeting in the neighbourhood of 
the House in which their lordships sat— 
he meant the late meeting in the county 
of Surrey.—There was language held 
there, which he was entitled to complain 
of, and which he did complain of. He 
did not know whether, previously to the 
meeting, placards and _ inflammatory 
papers were circulated, to prepare the 
minds of the people for the reception of 
the propositions which were to be submit- 
ted to them; but he would say, that at 
that meeting nothing was neglected, which 
could tend to promote that effect ; and it 
appeared that, after their minds were so 
prepared, as it was impossible that some 
person might not say that these measures 
had been sanctioned by men who were 
now no more, but who were respected for 
their virtues and talents, and whose names 
would live in the admiration and gratitude 
of posterity—it might be said, he sup- 
posed, that some influence might be pro- 
duced on the minds of the people, by 
bringing to their minds those great author- 
ities; and he supposed it was to do 
away with the effect of any such allusion, 
that those who were opposed to these 
measures resorted to an ingenuity, a regu- 
larity, and discipline in their hostility— 
a division and sub-division of their 
strength, and a classification of. their 
energies—which could be compared to 
nothing so well as to the classification of 
their lordships’ skulls in the wise science 
of phrenology [a laugh]. Animadversions 
had been cast upon those who were called 
sly insidious seceders, treacherous patti- 
sans; denunciations were thrown out 
against backsliding in high places; and, 
though last, not least, but worst of all, 
the unnatural and suicidal apathy of those 
who pretended to believe in a religion, 
the security of which they would destroy. 
When the opponents of these measures 
thus characterised those who dissented 
from them, he could not believe that they 
intended to convey to the people of Eng- 
land, that there was any exception to this 
description amongst the friends of the 
measure ; and although he or others who 
had the opportunity of raising their voices 
in that House, might avail themselves of 
that privilege to clear their characters, the 
answer might be ‘‘ we did not mean you, 
or you, or you,” And this might be a 
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reparation to the individuals thus exempt- 
ed from the application of the censure ; 
but what reparation would it be to the 
thousands who were friendly to these 
measures, and whose conduct had gained 
for them the esteem and friendship of 
those amongst whom they lived, but who 
found that, at the termination of this 
meeting, their neighbours and . friends 
must look upon them with distrust and 
jealousy, if not with hostility? To all 
such persons the wrong was irreparable, 
and was utterly inconsistent with the great 
Christian precept, “thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour.” 

He said this, because, when he viewed 
the petitions which had been presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, he thought 
it right to place under their lordships’ 
consideration the circumstances which at- 
tended many of them. He alluded to 
those circumstances to show that, when 
he withheld his acquiescence in the peti- 
tions, it was not to be inferred, that he 
despised or treated them with contempt ; 
but he wished that the grounds of the 
petitions should be considered. He 
thought he had a right to advert to any 
circumstance which occurred at the meet- 
ings where they were prepared, and to 
show that not merely a misrepresentation 
of individual motives was resorted to, but 
that there was a general blinking of the 
question observable, a leaving out of sight 
the main principle upon which it was 
founded, evidently with an intention to 
delude the people into the belief, that 
these measures were calculated to do that 
evil, which he contended could in no way 
arise from them. One thing, he must say, 
astonished him beyond measure, with re- 
gard to the vast number of petitions which 
had been presented, and the proceedings 
which had been taken and the arguments 
used in many places against this question. 
It astonished him, beyond all other things, 
to find that, in these petitions and argu- 
ments, Ireland was left out of consideration 
altogether. Bleeding, as she was, at every 
pore—torn by internal dissensions—when 
she presented herself, praying for the 
removal of her great grievance, she had a 
claim on the’ benevolence—he would say, 
the charity—of their lordships ;—yet poor 
Ireland was left out of the question alto- 
gether. ‘Therefore, he said, it was reason- 
able to conclude, that the question had 
not been faitly put to the people of 
England; and he believed it impossible, 
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if it had been fairly put, that they would 
have come forward against it, so numer- 
ously or so extensively as they had done. 
He should like to know why, looking at 
the question. as a matter of justice to 
Ireland, it had:not been put to the people 
of England to say, how they had the 
power of interfering to prevent the con- 
cession of this boon to Ireland? He 
said, that they never would have had that 
power but for the: Union with Ireland. 
And, under what circumstances was that 
Union brought about? It was a matter 
naturally painful and repugnant to the 
people of Ireland, as it was calculated to 
subvert their national independence, and 
to extinguish their national feelings of 
pride and dignity; and all which con- 
stituted national strength. It was, there- 
fore, as he said, naturally and necessarily 
repugnant to the people of that country. 
The first time it was proposed, if he was 
rightly informed, it was rejected, and the 
parliament was then dissolved. What, 
he would ask, led to the subsequent suc- 
cess of the measure? He would venture 
to state it as an undeniable historical fact, 
that it never could have been carried, 
unless the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
had given it their unqualified support. 
And what induced them to support the 
measure? He said, it was the expecta- 
tions created by those who were in a 
situation to create them; and who, he was 
confident, intended to give effect to them. 
What, then, induced the Roman Catholics 
to become favourable to the question of 
the Union? The prospects held out by 
Mr. Pitt, lord Castlereagh, and lord Corn- 
wallis, that, if that measure were carried, 
their question would have a chance of 
being more favourably considered than, 
under the circumstances of the times, and 
in the situation of the Irish parliament, it 
could have been. He did not say that 
the assurances of those ministers imposed 
any positive obligation ; because, of course, 
individuals could not impose an obligation 
which should be binding on parliament ; 
but their encouragement excited the hopes 
of the Catholics, and influenced their con- 
duct; and, he would take upon him to 
say, that the Union would never have 
passed, if the expectations had not been 
raised, that their disabilities would be 
removed. He would also say further, that 
if the Union had not been passed, this 
measure would have been carried long 
ago; for the same circumstances which 
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gave to the Roman Catholics the influence 
and preponderance which they possessed 
in sending members to the British parlia- 
ment, would, if the Union had never 
passed, have enabled them to send their 
friends into parliament, who would have 
pressed upon the attention of the legis- 
lature the prayers of the whole Roman 
Catholic body, being a large majority of 
the people. Therefore, as a matter of 
justice, it appeared to him unaccountable, 
why Ireland should have been omitted, in 
the petitions of those who called upon 
their Jordships to reject these claims. 
With regard to a part of the subject 
under discussion, which had led to the 
expression of very positive opinions on 
both sides—namely, the inherent and in- 
defeasible right of the subjects of our 
Protestant constitution, he was content 
to rest his argument upon the basis of the 
speech made by his noble and learned 
friend on the woolsack. That speech was 
the most satisfactory statement upon that 
part of the subject which he had had the 
good fortune to hear, and he would abide 
entirely by it. He had taken some pains 
to make himself acquainted with this sub- 
ject, as every man was bound to do who 
undertook to express an opinion upon it; 
and he could not see how it was possible 
to overturn the arguments of his noble 
and learned friend. But in the view 
which the opponents of this question took 
they were fond of advancing an argument 
which appeared to have considerable weight 
with the people. They were in the habit 
of referring to transactions which took 
place at former periods of our history, 
and of exciting horror by the narration of 
cruelties perpetrated upon the Protestants, 
especially in the reign of queen Mary ; 
and they would have the people to con- 
clude, that the state of things would now 
be the same. But. in referring to these 
events, they forgot to call to mind that 
the Roman Catholics were not the only 
persecutors in those days—that, in fact, 
queen Mary herself had been the victim 
of a most cruel persecution; that every 
effort of the most violent and outrageous 
kind was made to induce her, before she 
came to the throne, to renounce her reli- 
gion ; that before the death of her brother, 
Edward the 6th, he and others took a step 
for the specific purpose of excluding her 
from her right; and that soon after she 
ascended the throne a rebellion broke out, 
which had the same objeet, aid the cause 
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of which was her adherence to the religion 
which she professed. Did he seek to 
justify or palliate the cruelties which were 
perpetrated on either side? By no means. 
But he said, that the true policy and the 
best principle, in looking at questions of 
this kind, was, not to see how much one 
party might have transcended another in 
cruelty, but to cast a veil over such 
hideous scenes, and to ask themselves 
honestly whether, in the present state of the 
world, there was any thing which could, 
by possibility, lead to similar horrors ? 
And if there were not, they should reject 
any apprehensions which could be derived 
from such a source. 

A reference was also made to another 
transaction, which appeared to have a 
great effect in its operation on the ene 
mind. He meant the events which oc- 
curred in the heart of England, in con- 
nection with the duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion. Those transactions had been 
referred to, as furnishing a justification of 
the hostility felt to the concession of this 
question. This appeared to him to bea 
most uncandid line of argument, and a 
material misrepresentation of the facts of 
the case. Those who held this line of 
argument would have it believed, that the 
duke of Monmouth was a glorious cham- 
pion, who had attached himself to the 
Protestant standard, and advanced to de- 
fend*the rights of liberty and religion 
against popish intolerance; but they 
| omitted to tell the people, that this duke 
|of Monmouth, although he had some 
' plausible personal qualities, which made 
/men who were accustomed to his society 
| attached to that society, was, after 
‘all, nothing more than an unprincipled 
| profligate, whose claim to the throne 
'was founded upon a lie, and who 
sought to place himself upon it by fraud 
and artifice. Although he admitted that 
the consequences which followed the 
suppression of that rebellion, and the 
cruclties which were perpetrated, were dis- 
' graceful to the country, yet, he said, if per- 
; sons referred to the atrocities committed 
_by Jefferies, they should recollect that 
| Jefferies was a bigoted Protestant, and 
‘that colonel Kirk, whatever else he was, 
| Was hot, at any rate, a Catholic;—for, 
, when he was asked, why he did not be- 
| come a Catholic, he said, he should be 
vety happy to comply, in order to oblige 
his majesty, but that unfortunately he was 
‘previously engaged, as he happened to 
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have promised his majesty the emperor of 
Morocco, that, whenever he changed his 
religion, he would turn Mahometan 
{a laugh.] The petitioners might be in- 
formed, that this very man was subse- 
quently employed by the Protestant king 
William as a Major-general. These are 
all facts, my lords, worthy of considera- 
tion. Such means as I have alluded to, 
are the means used to lead the people of 
England to believe that the Roman Ca- 
tholics, one and all, are not to be trusted ; 
and that, if they had the power, they 
would renew all those disgusting scenes 
which makes one’s blood run cold in one’s 
veins, that were transacted a hundred and 
fifty years ago. But, as I said before, I 
say again, the enemies of the measure are 
not to go back a hundred and fifty years 
—they cannot fairly refer to these events, 
unless it can be shown that the state of 
things, as regards the impression of re- 
ligious fanaticism upon the mind of the 
world, are the same as they were at that 
period. 1 confidently affirm, that no man 
who reads the history of Europe from that 
day to the present can maintain the argu- 
ment, or rather the fact, that there does 
exist now the same power of enforcing 
the obnoxious doctrines of the Roman 
Catholies which did exist then. Nothing 
can be more notorious than that, for a 
long series of years, particularly before the 
Reformation, the pope assumed to him- 
self not only spiritual but temporal power 
~—at least, temporal power so immediately 
connected with spiritual power, that it had 
a tendency, if carried into operation, to 
affect the tranquillity of states and the sta- 
bility of thrones. But I should like to know 
this :—supposing these obnoxious doctrines 
have not been formally recanted by the 
Church of Rome through the medium of 
a council, by which alone they could be 
recanted, are they not disavowed in the 
most solemn and satisfactory manner by 
those who profess the Roman Catholic 
faith? I undertake to say, that no in- 
stance will be found, subsequent to that 
period, of any attempt on the part of the 
pope to carry into effect these offensive 
and objectionable principles. Give me 
leave to recal your lordships’ recollection 
to what passed about the year 1791, under 
the administration of the emperor Joseph 
2nd. He was a man of considerable talent 
in his way, and inclined to reform— 
indeed, he was too great a reformer for 
the pope: he undertook an operation 
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in some degree similar to the effects to be 
produced by this bill—the suppression of 
the monasteries, and the control of the 
power of the pope within his dominions. 
Yet the emperor Joseph thought it neces- 
sary to treat his holiness with great respect. 
He invited him to Vienna, bent himself 
before him, and styled himself, I think 
officially, the dutiful son of the see of 
Rome. It is but fair to suppose that the 
pope made strong representations against 
the acts of the emperor, on account of 
their tendency to cripple his power; but 
they had no effect. Joseph answered 
with the utmost civility ; but he did not at 
all acquiesce in the views of his holiness. 
Remonstrances failing, what did the pope 
do? Nothing atall—he submitted. The 
people of Austria are as bigotted Catholics 
(I do not use the word in an offensive sense) 
as the inhabitants of any part of Europe. 
Did they rise in rebellion because the 
emperor had reduced the power of the 
pope? Not a bit—not a word did they 
say ; and the emperor Joseph, without the 
slightest opposition, carried his reforms in 
the Austrian dominions into execution. 
In his dominions in the Netherlands he 
pursued the same course; he dealt as he 
pleased with the monasteries and with the 
church property in spite of the remon- 
strances of the pope. There was, it was 
true, a great ferment—in fact, an insur- 
rection—on the part of the people of 
Flanders ; but from what did it arise? 
Not because the emperor Joseph endea- 
voured to curtail the power of the pope, 
but because he endeavoured to abolish the 
free constitution, the Magna Charta, as it 
were, of that country. The people rose 
because Joseph 2nd endeavoured to de- 
prive them of the Charter of their liberties. 
I maintain, that these two instances, prove 
that the notion that the pope will array 
on his side the whole Catholic mind is 
entirely without foundation. What hap- 
pened, my lords, at the Congress of Vienna? 
That memorable Act was passed which 
did honour to all concerned in it; a new 
constitution was given to Germany; it was 
raised on the ruins of the old system, 
which fell and crumbled from its own 
weakness. One of the fundamental 
articles of that constitution was, that all 
the Protestants of Germany were to be 
placed upon a footing of equality—that 
there was to be no distinction in civil 
rights, on account of differences in religion. 


It is not to be supposed that the pope 
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acquiesced, without remonstrance, in the 
reduction of his power and in the spolia- 
tion of his dominions. He directed his 
ambassador, cardinal Gonsalvi, to protest 
against these encroachments, and for the 
same reasons which had actuated his 
predecessor at the peace of Westphalia. 
What was the result? I have not been 
able to find, in any collection of papers 
regarding the proceedings of the Congress, 
that the slightest notice was taken of his 
remonstrance. Whether it was honoured 
with any notice or not I cannot positively 
declare ; but certain it is, that it produced 
no effect, and his holiness was obliged to 
sit down with the loss and the degradation. 
Taking these facts as indications of the 
state of the public mind in Europe, and 
coupling them with all the improvements 
that have taken place during the lapse of 
one hundred and twenty years, I do assert, 
my lords, not that the power of the pope 
is a shadow, but that it is the shadow 
of a shade, as far as relates to the internal 
condition of countries, and the destinies of 
nations. I will undertake to say, that 
whatever at former periods were the 
power, influence, and pretensions of the 
pope, there exists a counteracting power 
more formidable—the power of time—of 
time aided by education, and, although 
I may incur the derision of the noble earl 
who spoke last, I must say—‘‘ the march 
of intellect.” The progress of the human 
mind seems destined by Providence to 
s:akeoffancient errors—to remove obstinate 
prejudices—to expose undoubted fallacies, 
and the vitality of that inextinguishable 
principle enables us to survive and to 
overcome. When Europe was benighted 
in the darkness of ignorance, such a dan- 
ger might have existed ; but the advance 
of knowledge is a security against it ; and 
those who have dwelt upon it as an argu- 
ment against the present bill have only 
put it as a possible and an extreme case, 
which, in considering questions of this 
description, ought not to be entirely 
omitted. 

There is another question which has 
been put to those who have been active in 
preparing petitions. I know that it is an 
unpleasant question, but, nevertheless, I 
will take the liberty of repeating it. “What 
will you do with Ireland, if you do not pass 
this bill?” That question is one which his 
majesty’s government had no option but 
to put to themselves; and they have an- 
swered it as their consciences dictated, I 
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am ready to allow that when that question 
is put to an individual: he is not called 
upon to answer, yet I will venture to say 
that no man, capable of forming a sound 
opinion—that is to say, an opinion to 
which I am bound to yield subservience, 
on this subject, unless he have put the 
question to himself—how will you deal 
with Ireland if this bill be not passed ? 
Sometimes it has been answered by an ar- 
gumentum ad hominem, which was repeated 
by the noble earl who preceded me. All 
I can say is, that an argumentum ad ho- 
minem is a very poor reason for not passing 
this bill. At least, as far as that argu- 
ment went, it was not satisfactory to me 
when it was advanced originally; and 
when it was given second-hand by the 
noble earl it was not a whit more con- 
vincing. Undoubtedly, there are others 
not so disposed to give a reply. Some 
say, ‘‘Give the people of Ireland educa- 
tion.” So say 1: I am for education in 
its widest extent; and I must say, that I 
am strongly inclined to think that. many 
who are most adverse to the passing of 
this bill, are ameng the most inveterate 
enemies of the progress of education. I 
confess, therefore, that the recommenda- 
tion, if it proceeded from them, would not 
have any great weight with me. It by no 
means follows that education will mtn’ Sn 
a tranquillizing effect on the minds of the 
people of Ireland. If I could be persuaded 
that education by itself would convert 
Catholics into Protestants, I should deem 
it a most happy result; but I do not feel 
that it will necessarily extirpate the reli- 
gion of the Church of Rome. If we do 
not pass this bill, the effect of education 
will only be to make the people of Ireland 
feel their chains more galling and weighty, 
and to enable them to complain of their 
grievances with greater force and effect. 
The desire of elevation is at least as pre- 
valent in Ireland as elsewhere, and educa- 
tion will increase those natural aspirations 
in the minds of youth. While receiving, 
perhaps, the common rudiments of know- 
ledge, the young Catholic will not fail to 
ask himself, what is likely to be his situa- 
tion in the world, as compared with the 
Protestant class-fellow who sits beside him? 
The young Protestant may say— 

“The wide,the unbounded prospectlies before me,” 


gilded by the rays of hope, and intersected 


by the path to future distinction. The 


same extent of view is open, indeed, to 


the young Roman Catholic, 
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“But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it!”’ 
He has not the same choice of pursuit : 
almost the only profession open to him, 
with the hope of gratifying his ambition, 
is that of the much-dreaded priesthood ; 
and to this you drive him, with feelings 
strongly excited by wrongs unjustly inflict- 
ed. All his better feelings are quenched, 
and all his bad passions are kindled. Let 
me ask, then, is it justice to vent reproaches 
upon the priesthood, .and to endeavour to 
represent them, one and all, as men with- 
out honour and conscience, and devoid of 
all those qualities necessary to constitute 
them good subjects? This seems to me a 
severe judgment to pass upon them; and, 
depend upon it, the passing that judgment 
will not tend to make them better subjects, 
and to reconcile: them more to the rejec- 
tion of this measure, to which all classes 
are looking with such intense interest, and 
which I pray God your lordships may 
sanction. We are told also to pacify the 
people of Ireland by the introduction among 
them of greater comforts—by ameliorating 
their domestic. condition. This has long 
been the cry; but how is the object to be 
accomplished? It seems to be about as 
chimerical without the aid of this measure, 
as the project entertained, by a great phi- 
losopher of the renowned Island of Laputa, 
who wished to extract sun-beams from 
cucumbers. To hope that such an effect 
will flow from such a cause, and that to 
improve the habits of the people will be a 
panacea for all the evils of the country, 
seems to me about as absurd an imagina- 
tion as ever entered the mind of man. We 
may, indeed, administer something to the 
comforts of the body, but who can 
“Minister to a mind diseased ?”’ 
I cannot recollect the rest of the quotation, 
but J may leave it safely to your lordships, 
who are all well acquainted with the pas- 
sage. You may clothe the body, you may 
feed the mind, but can you with 
“Some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 
Never; and therefore I think this proposal 
as absurd as that to which I have before 
alluded. But, then, it is said, we are to 
administer the laws. What laws are we to 
administer in'Ireland? Is it to be con- 
tended, that we. are to administer the 
ordinary law, such as it is in this country? 
How often in England have we been called 
upon, from temporary causes, to adopt 
measures inconsistent with the spirit of the 
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constitution, and trenching on the rights 
of the people; and when, as is well known, 
there exists in Ireland, not a temporary 
discontent, or a local disturbance, but a 
general and eternal rankling in the whole 
Catholic mind, is it to be supposed for'a 
moment, that you can rely upon the ordi- 
nary law, usually adequate for the preser- 
vation of the peace in this country? And 
if you cannot rely upon that, see the course 
to which you must be driven. You must 
repress discontent by coercion, and that, 
coupled with the black and dreary pro- 
spect afterthis bill shall have been rejected, 
will generate new animosities. - Those 
must be met by new measures; and thus 
dissatisfaction and coercive law will alter- 
nately produce and follow each other, until 
at last, and at no distant period, we arrive 
at that ultima ratio denominated ‘‘ brute 
force” [hear, hear!]. Brute force! what 
an ill-omened phrase-—comprising in two 
words the abstract idea of unrelenting 
tyranny, and the very antipodes of the 
mild and beneficent constitution under 
which we live. Brute force is only another 
expression, as was well said by the noble 
duke, when he introduced this bill, for civil 
war; and it will be a civil war, not pro- 
ducing, as in some other parts of the world, 
the regenerating effects, and strengthening 
the hold of liberty in the soil, but a civil 
war, aggravated by all the horrors attendant 
upon religious fanaticism. ‘ Bella per 
Emathios plusquam civilia campos.” It is 
impossible not to feel one’s blood run cold 
at the very anticipation of such scenes of 
misery and bloodshed; and yet it would 
be difficult indeed for any man to show, 
by any deduction of reasoning, that such 
would not be the inevitable effect of the 
system to which some noble lords advise 
us to adhere. 

There is, I believe, only one other point 
to which it is necessary for me to advert ; 
but I feel myself very much in the situa- 
tion in which the noble earl stated he found 
himself—that of having so many points 
crowding upon me: he had, however, the 
advantage of being able to recur to his 
notes to assist his memory. A notion has 
been propagated out of doors, and we 
have had some gentle indication of it even 
within these walls, that if your lordships’ 
pass this bill, and the king, yielding to 
the advice of his responsible ministers, 
should be graciously: pleased to give ‘his’ 
royal assent to it, it-would invalidate. his 
title to the crown, ‘and call into discussion’ 
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the superior pretensions of the House of 
Savoy. I can only say that if, after this 
bill should have been made law, any man 
should be bold enough to unfurl the 
standard of the House of Savoy, it will 
soon be proved, that the title of his majesty 
has been founded upon a rock by this very 
act of mercy and beneficence. I will ven- 
ture to say, that the breath of heaven 
which + se to the day the proud standard 
of the House of Brunswick, would be suffi- 
cient to scatter in ten thousand rags the 
flimsy ensign of such preposterous preten- 
sions. The title of the king of Great 
Britain rests upon a more solid basis; it is 
sanctioned, in the first place, by the voice 
of the people; next it is sanctioned by the 
lapse of a period of a hundred and forty 
years of uninterrupted possession; it is 
sanctioned by the consent of no less than 
thirty parliaments; it is sanctioned by the 
approval of millions who are gone, and 
sanctioned by no less than one and twenty 
millions of living testimonies of the benefit 
resulting from the establishment of that 
family on the throne. I cannot conceive 
what result can follow such a wretched 
endeavour to influence and alarm the 
people, but shame, disgrace, and contempt. 
The present bill must have the effect of 
establishing the just title of his majesty in 
the love and affections of all his people, 
and especially with reference to Ireland. 
However some may assert, that the Roman 
Catholics are disloyal and disaffected, I 
may say, in the words of that great, but 
unfortunate man, lord Strafford, ‘Very 
confident I am, that his majesty has ac- 
quired now more absolute possession of 
this kingdom, by his wisdom, than any of 
his progenitors ever did by their swords.” 
The Earl of Mansfield rose and said :-— 
Assuredly, my lords, if this bill had been 
submitted to you by those who have always 
defended the Catholic claims on the 
ground of right, I should not have ob- 
truded myselfon your attention. I should 
have trusted that their arguments, although 
supported by distinguished eloquence, 
would have been unavailing, and that this 
House, consistently with its former votes, 
and declared opinions, would have rejected 
a bill which admits Catholics to parlia- 
ment, and does not contain those securi- 
ties which could alone compensate for 
their admission. But, as the measure is 
now recommended by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and as there is reason to suppose 
that many who have been formerly opposed 
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to the Catholics will give it their support, 
I have waited in hopes of hearing from 
these noble lords the grounds upon which 
since the month of June, they have been 
induced to alter their opinions on the mat- 
ter of right. Ihad hoped, as Shakspeare 
says, 

* Out of these convertites, 
There is much matter to be heard and learn’d.” 
Of those who have changed their opinion, 
I speak with respect. I differ from my no- 
ble friend (lord Falmouth) in his view of 
consistency. Valuable as consistency 
may be, pertinacity in opinions once en- 
tertained, in defiance of argument, reason 
and experience, is not a virtue but a failing : 
but when there has been so sudden and so 
extraordinary a change, it requires a more 
particular statement than I have heard, 
and much stronger arguments to induce 
me to follow their example. I am there- 
fore confirmed in my resolution of voting 
for the amendment proposed by a most 
reverend prelate, that the bill be read this 
day six months, as this will afford me the 
opportunity to prosecute my studies. I 
am, however, inclined to think, that the 
majority of noble lords will support the 
bill for reasons of expediency. I confess, 
my lords, though I do not doubt the 
purity of the motive, I have a prejudice 
against expediency, it has been the reason, 
or rather the excuse, for political crime 
or political weakness. Nor is it foreign to 
the subject to remind you, that Henry 4th 
of France, a man of intrepid courage, and 
though not faultless, distinguished for 
many excellent qualities, for reasons of 
expediency changed his religion. Recent 
conversions have not gone so far; they 
have, however, been scarcely less sur- 
prising. 

I admit, that when we are surrounded 
by dangers, we should examine them care- 
fully, and prefer exposing ourselves to that 
which under the circumstances appears to 
be the least, and if even in a former view 
we had considered it to be the most 
alarming, this seeming inconsistency might 
be defended ; but did any man ever say, 
that under the pressure of any danger 
however great, whether arising from a 
foreign foe, or from intestine commotions, 
the principles of the constitution should 
be abandoned? I know, my lords, there 
are many noble lords who say, that the 
exclusion of the Catholics forms no part 
of the constitution, and to them I do not 
address this question; but the right hon, 
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Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment and some of his colleagues in this 
House cannot have that excuse; they who 
for so many years have asserted the direct 
contrary, are their opinions altered? If so, 
the relief of the Catholics is not a measure 
of expediency but of justice. 

The generous people of this land are 
prepared to sacrifice their prejudices, nay, 
their apparent interest, from a sense of 
justice; but if, under threats of danger, 
however great, you were to propose to 
them to give up their Protestant consti- 
tution, that source from which their pros- 
perity has been mainly derived, to which 
they have looked as a consolation under 
the pressure of taxes and other evils to 
which they are inevitably exposed ;—my 
lords, I say with confidence, that the pro- 
posal would be received with universal 
indignation : and shall we, my lords, shall 
the majority of this House, who have so 
often declared that the admission of the 
Catholics would subvert this.constitution, 
be actuated by less patriotic motives, and 
from apprehension of danger, if real, not 
irremediable, give them the example of a 
disgraceful surrender ? 

I had intended to have made some re- 
marks on a statement of the right hon, 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in which he describes his position ; 
that, as affecting the individual would be 
indifferent, but as he says that our position 
is similar, that the sathe motives which 
actuated him should also influence our 
conduct, that ismatter of dispute ; at this 
late hour, however, | must give up that 
intention, only adverting to one or two of 
the difficulties stated by the right hon. 
Secretary, and mentioned in the speech of 
the right reverend prelate, to which there- 
fore my observations are addressed. The 
right rev. prelate has said, that it was 
impossible to stem the torrent of modern 
education, that it was necessary to yield 
to the young men of talent who almost 
universally had adopted liberal opinions. 
I think when I was a member of that col- 
lege of which the right rev. prelate is so 
distinguished an ornament, we learned, 
though perhaps, we did not like the lesson, 
‘—** That theimagination of young men was 
flighty, that it required the intervention of 
men of riper years to give their counsel so- 
lidity.” This is not a maxim of a political 
economist, but of the first of all poets. The 
freedom of opinions on the Catholic ques- 
tion originated in the liberty allowed to the 
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members of a divided cabinet; it is well 
known, that neither the authority of pa- 
rents nor the advice of friends has been 
interposed to check this freedom, and it 
is not from disrespect for the talent of the 
young men of the present day, that I say 
it, this freedom of opinion on one subject 
has led them to think that they are capa- 
ble of forming an accurate judgment upon 
all. Experience—if they do not entertain 
absurd notions of consistency—will lead 
them to change many of their opinions. 
It is not extraordinary that young men 
should enter into life strongly prejudiced 
in favour of toleration; it indeed shews 
the Christian principles, which they have 
imbibed ; it is only from experience, from 
a calm perusal of history, of the laws of 
this and of other countries, that they can 
be taught to draw the line between tolera- 
tion to dissenters, and their admission to 
political power. The first is in principle 
benevolent, the latter may be dangerous 
to the state, and as it regards the Catho- 
lics we contend, would be subversive or 
the constitution. Another point is, the 
difference of opinion between this and the 
other House of parliament. 
Why, my lords, I had always thought, 
that this was one of the great advantages 
of our constitution. The House of Lords, 
from the age of many of its members, from 
its hereditary character, is disposed to act 
with prudence, by some stigmatized as 
timidity, and to resist innovations; and 
there may come a time in which the pro- 
gress of the House of Commons may be 
too rapid, their attacks on established 
institutions too alarming, and both a mi- 
nister and the right rev. prelates may be 
glad to take refuge in the House of Lords, 
and claim its protection from such dan- 
gerous aggressions, Something has been 
said in this debate, as to the differences of 
opinion between the people and their re- 
presentatives, in allusion to the petitions 
from Scotland, one of which asserted, that 
the opinion of the majority of the people 
was against the bill, while forty out of 
forty-five Scotch members supported it ; 
and also as to new views of reform which 
some noble lords appear toentertain. My 
lords, 1 hope I shall not be misunderstood. 
—That in theory the opinion of the people 
should be ascertained by the votes of their 
representatives, representing as they do 
the wealth and intelligence of the country, 
I admit, and if this be not the case, there 
is something incorrect, but in my mind, 
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much piactical convenience will compen- 
sate for some defectsin theory; and though 
I would not resist the amendment of an 
evil proved and defined by a remedy limit- 
ed to that object, I never have been, and 
notwithstanding the example of so many 
conversions, I believe I never shall be, an 
advocate for Parliamentary Reform. Ac- 
cording to my observations, few are very 
eager to reform a House of Commons 
whose votes are in unison with their own 
opinions: my sentiments are the same 
whether the votes of that House be pleasing 
to me, or whether, as at present, I lament 
them. And I am confirmed in this by the 
recollection that in former times, in Ire- 
land particularly, revolutionary designs 
were disguised under the mask of Reform, 
and that under the name of Parliamentary 
Reform and Catholic Emancipation the 
people were united in rebellion. 

But when it is asserted, that in this 
parliament the opinions of the people had 
been more particularly ascertained, I doubt 
the fact. It is well known, that conformi- 
ty in opinion on the Catholic question had 
not been exacted ; if it be said that it was 
known at the last election that measures 
of concession would be brought forward, 
I will ask, whether in all the discussions 
we have had, any measure was ever con- 
templated so denuded of all securities ? 

Some few exceptions there are which 
prove, that Catholics are still considered 
objects of suspicion, and which keep them 
in what they contend is a state of degra- 
dation, but there are in fact no securities 
to the Protestant Church. 

The people knew that the Catholic 
question would be agitated in the House 
of Commons, they did not feel certain that 
the House would be favourable to the 
Catholic claims, they felt confident that 
the House of Lords would resist them. 
There was besides another barrier to which 
I cannot more particularly allude, all this 
kept their minds in perfect tranquillity on 
the subject. 

But I will go further, and must take 
leave to say, that when a minister of the 
Crown thought it his duty to propose to 
parliament a bill containing greater inno- 
vations, than have been introduced since 
1688 (a time of Revolution) which many 
consider (whether rightly or not, is not here 
the question) subversive of the constitution, 
he would not have given an unfavourable 
impression of the firmness of his character, 
he would ‘have satisfied the public mind, 
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he would have shewn a respect for the true 
principles of the constitution, if, after the 
vote of the House of Commons on Mon- 
day, he had advised his sovereign to ascer- 
tain the sentiments of his people by a dis- 
solution of parliament. 

The noble duke on a former occasion 
told us, that he should not give that advice, 
the assurance was unnecessary, it would 
have been inconsistent with his policy, it 
might have been fatal to his bill. The 
noble duke has adverted to the state of 
Ireland, on which he says he can form a 
more accurate judgment than we can, this 
I admit, but if we had followed the direc- 
tions contained in his Majesty’s Speech, 
as I think we ought to have done, we 
should perhaps have been better informed. 
The noble duke has drawn a melancholy 
picture of the state of Ireland, of the As- 
sociation, and of the combinations existing 
in that country.—The Association defy- 
ing the common law and the statutes 
of 1825. I have on a former occasion 
expressed my doubt, that the full powers 
of the law were exerted by the govern- 
ment. When he states that that Asso- 
ciation, more prudent of late, has avoided 
all acts of violence, and all that was 
illegal, I doubt whether some? of the 
acts he mentioned were not of tangible 
illegality ; but when he adds that he has 
reason to believe that there is a most ex- 
tensive combination of all the Catholies 
of Ireland, that it has been proposed to 
suspend all dealings with Protestants, the 
consequence of which would be civil war, 
the miseries of which he feelingly describes, 
I must say that this is a dangerous admis- 
sion: will not the people of England un- 
derstand that the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation is so powerful, that it was impossi- 
ble to resist it without exposing ourselves 
to civil war. .I fear the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics will not be slow in perceiving, that 
as it is by combination that they have 
obtained concession to their present de- 
mands, they should remain combined, and 
thus they will obtain their ulterior objects; 
only abstaining from aggression until the 
attention of England is otherwise engaged. 
The noble duke speaks with the confi- 
dence which he feels as to the success of 
his measures. We know that that confi- 
dence is contagious, and many have’ been 
disposed to hope that all will go on well, 
without due reflection. They. have not 
considered, that the noble duke (except in 
history) is not immortal, A time may 
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come, when we may be engaged in foreign 
wars, and deprived of his assistance. and 
protection. The noble duke has said, that 
if it were necessary, he would come to 
parliament for additional powers, and to 
him they would be readily granted, but 
how are we to know that the minister who 
succeeds him may be equally firm, and 
equally’ possess the confidence of the 
country. The noble duke assumes, that 
we are in a position which enables us to 
make concessions with advantage to the 
state—if we were to ask, but do not these 
concessions militate against the constitu- 


tion? (Ido not mean to give the noble 


duke’s words, but merely advert to what 
J consider was his line of argument) he 
would answer in the negative. The con- 
stitution rests upon acts of parliament 
which were suited to the circumstances of 
the time, which may be altered, improved, 


‘or repealed. - But the act of Union, that 
is, the Treaty in: which Scotland surren- 


dered her independence on certain condi- 
tions, that cannot be altered like a common 
act of parliament; certainly not, but when 


the Irish and English Catholics are admit- 


ted it would be absurd to leave the Catho- 
lics of. Scotland in so anomalous a predi- 
cament. Now, my lords, from what I 
know of my Protestant countrymen, I do 
not think that they are so attached to sym- 


‘metry that they would not submit toa 


trifling deformity, particularly -as they 


-would: feel: that by the same arguments 


they might be deprived of all the advan- 
tages they possess under the Union. I must 
contend, that according to the treaty of 


.Union, and the act which is an essential 


part of it—the oaths which are taken by 


members, may be altered as parliament 
thinks fit, but the condition, as to the ex- 


clusion of Catholics, is unalterable. I 
was surprised to hear it said, that the 


‘people of Scotland had been indifferent 


in this matter; on the contrary, I think 
they took. the best possible means, for 


‘none can elect or be elected who are 
‘Papists or suspected of Popery, in which 


description a great number might be in- 
cluded. I shall not, to prove my own 


-consistency, enter into any examination 


of the constitution as established in 1688. 
The Oath of Supremacy, and other matters 


-which will be most ably treated by my 


noble and learned friend at the table, who 


-will probably shew that he has paid as 
-much attention to the laws as the most 
-anxious could desire, and whose opinions 


will deservedly have great weight. 
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If we ask further, will not this measure 
have the effect of encouraging thegrowth of 
Popery? No, it will discourage’ it. Will 
not it affect the interests of the Protestant 
Church? No, the Protestant Church esta- 
blishment will be hereby secured. By what 
a strange fatality have we been here for 
more than twenty years, the Catholics 
praying for admission to parliament and to 
offices, the majority of the Protestants 
opposing it. The Catholics certainly 
so little averse to Popery, that if it could 
be proved that the measure would discou- 
rage its extension, I believe their petitions 
would be withdrawn. Catholics not par- 
ticularly attached to a Protestant Church, 
which they call heretical, the revenues of 
which, as they contend, belong of right to 
their own clergy.. The Protestants op- 
posing the petitions for fear of the exten- 
sion of Popery and of danger to. the 
Protestant Church, and they are both en- 
tirely mistaken. 

I have heard much, my lords, of the 
intelligence of the five millions of Irish 
Catholics ; that they perfectly understand 
and appreciate the advantages which they 
are to derive from this measure; and of 
the bigotry and ignorance of the greater 
number of Protestants who aré incapable 
of comprehending it. Of course they can- 
not even now lay claim to an equality of 
talent with the Irish Catholics, but’ they 
must surely have a right to an equality of 
ignorance, since both have so totally mis- 
taken the effect of concessions, which one 

arty has so constantly solicited, and 
which the other has as constantly opposed. 

Will it conciliate [reland? I am con- 
vinced that that hope has deluded many. 
Judging from experience, I cannot con- 
template such an effect. Is it to revert to 
too distant a period if I remind you of the 
Rebellion of 1798? ‘The horrid massacres 
of the Protestants cannot be effaced from 
your recollection. When did they occur? 
Was it when Ireland had repeatedly pre- 
sented her petitions in vain, which England 
had haughtily rejected ? No, they followed, 
after nolong interval, impartial concessions ; 
amongst others, the elective franchise, 
which had always been represented as the 
greatest boon which Ireland could receive 
—an imprudent concession, as I have 
ever thought, and made like others, with- 
out a due regard to consequences. 

Your lordships have all heard of Mr. 
Wolfe Tone, of unfortunate celebrity ; 
in.a pamphlet written for publication, (but 
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which I believe was not published) in vin- 
dication of the Catholic Committee, he 
ridicules the apprehension of the Pro- 
testants as to m ba elective franchise, ob- 
serving, that this gives the Catholics the 
power of only electing Protestant mem- 
bers, and that this only affected one 
branch of the legislature, for that the 
Crown and the peers were unalterably 
Protestant. Now, either he considered 
this as a necessary security to protect the 
Protestants against the increased influ- 
ence of the Catholics, or what is more 
probable, he concealed his intentions, and 
looked upon the elective franchise as the 
first step, and as the means by which 
they were to obtain admission to both 
Houses of parliament. Whether he con- 
templated the continuation of the restric. 
tion upon the sovereign or not, is uncer- 
tain, but no Catholic could object to its 
removal, It would be unfair to say, that 
the whole body must necessarily adopt 
the views of one individual, but it must 
be remembered, that Mr. Wolfe Tone 
participated in the councils of the Catho- 
lics with whom he was afterwards engaged 
in rebellion. If a popular orator has 
said, that Ireland never confided in Eng- 
land—that she was not betrayed; I may 
say with more truth, that the concessions 
made to the Catholics of Ireland, were 
never repaid with gratitude, and were 
always considered as a prelude to further 
demands. 

The Irish Catholics look to emancipa- 
tion as a remedy for all their grievances. 
The term is incorrect, though [ cannot 
think that it has been employed for the 
purpose of misrepresenting those who 
support this bill, I believe it to be de- 
signedly used in Ireland, for each indivi- 
dual annexes to it the removal of every 
existing evil, the fulfilment of his most 
preposterous wish. The term is incorrect, 
for it assumes that the Catholics are in a 
state of slavery, emancipation would give 
them freedom. If slaves they be, they 
are not the slaves of England but of their 
own priests, and from this slavery there is 
no redemption. 

The greatest grievance under which 
they labour, is the payment for the sup- 


port of a Protestant Church in addition to | 
the provision for their own minister. The | with the designs; and, whether they be 
admission of a few Catholics to parliament | 
or to office affords no remedy: they wish | 
| riably conceal them, reconciling this con- 


therefore. for a liberation from this pay 
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Roman Catholic Church. Some of them 
carry their wishes further, for the restora- 
tion of the forfeited property, and even 
absurd as it may seem, fora separation 
from England. I know, my lords, that 
the wealthy and most intelligent Catho- 
lics disclaim these notions, though I think 
we should deceive ourselves if we sup- 
posed that they were confined to the very 
lowest class. But in the wish for exemp- 
tion from tythes paid to Protestants, and for 
the re-establishment of their Church, Ca- 
tholics of all classes do, I should say must, 
participate. 

It has always appeared to me, that the 
more obstinately you refused to make con- 
cessions to the Catholics the more were 
you bound to turn your attention to Ire- 
land, to remove the real grievances under 
which she labours, not all of a religious 
nature, but by designing men always con- 
nected with Religion. « The attention of 
government has been so directed; I be- 
lieve there has been the greatest wish to 
establish an equality of justice, but acts 
of tyranny and Jocal oppression will occur, 
generating in others the spirit of revenge, 
it would be most unfair to ascribe this op- 

ression to the Protestant Religion or to 

rotestant persecution, but we know the 
minute sub-division of tenements in Ireland, 
how that tends to raise a population easily 
supplied with cheap but precarious sub- 
sistence ; hence they are exposed to great 
privation and misery, we know the exac- 
tions of middlemen, the oppression in the 
collection of tithes, the vexations of legal 
process not entirely confined to the lowest 
class. Is it difficult for priests and agitators 
to excite this population prone to violence, 
and combining with their natural prejudices, 
to direct their hatred against the Protestants, 
who are the principal proprietors, to point 
out to them that of the burdens which they 
have to bear, the payment to their own 
clergy, the rent to the landlord, the pay- 
ment for the support of the established 
church; the first is light and natural, the 
second grievous, but the last not only 
grievous but an insult to their religion; 
hence acts of violence and commotions 
sometimes fomented, sometimes discou- 
raged by the priests, who by the means 
of confession are always acquainted 


directed against the state or against the 
objects of individual vengeance, they inva- 


ment, and for the re-establishment of the | duct by arguments which I cannot under- 
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stand, with the allegiance they owe to their 
sovereign, and with those Christian duties 
which they profess to fulfil. This is not a 
mere assertion, my lords, I refer you to the 
evidence laid before your committee. 

The Sub-letting Act was intended to 
remove some of the inconveniences attend- 
ing the holding of land, and it is to be 
hoped that it was beneficial. I cannot 
help regretting that the raising the quali- 
fication was not added to the measures for 
the improvement of Ireland, ostensibly af- 
fecting Protestants and Catholics, virtually 
it affected chiefly the latter, but it was in- 
tended as a measure of improvement, not 
of persecution, and, therefore, it was not 
necessary to couple it with a measure of 
concession. The Tithe Composition Act 
has, I believe, given great satisfaction, 
though I may be allowed to think that the 
principle is not the best which might 
have been adopted, and that, though of 
course very gradually, the example of Scot- 
land might have been followed. 

In that country it is well known to 
many of your lordships, a certain portion 
of the rent. of lands once valued, forms the 
fund from which the parochial ministers 
are paid. These payments are in practice 
paid by theproprietor. The tenant, though 
he pay a greater rent, does not analyse or 
know the exact portion which is paid to 
the minister, who is therefore to him, ex- 
cept in his clerical character, quite indif- 
ferent. Tithes, my lords, although au- 
thorised by scripture, are never willingly 
paid, excepting by men of education and 
reflection, even where the payer is of the 
same religious persuasion as the minister ; 
dissenters of course pay less readily, as 
they have to support their own minister, 
but how grievous must it be in Ireland 
where the payments are made to a church 
which is deemed heretical, and where it is 
believed that of right the tithes belong to 
the Roman Catholicclergy. Menof educa- 
tion, my lords, with some exceptions, admit 
that there must be an established church, 
and make their payments as to any other 
institution ; and in Scotland I may say that 
discontent is almost unknown. ‘The gra- 
dual introduction of this system would 
have had great efiect in appeasing ani- 
mosities, but after the passing of this Bill 
it could afford no protection to the Pro- 
testant establishment, for the Catholics 
must and will require possession of the 
church, 

If the concessions which you are now 
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about to make, have any reference to ac- 
knowledged rights, I think the restoration 
of the church to the Roman Catholics 
might, on the same grounds, be defended; 
if any thing have been granted in the 
spirit of conciliation, this would render 
conciliation more complete ; if any thing 
have been extorted by apprehension of 
danger or by threats, depend upon it that 
to this point the exertions of the Roman 
Catholics will be steadily directed, while 
their means of aggression will be consider- 
ably improved. One of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops has asserted that the Roman 
Catholic bishops have as much right to 
their Sees as you have to your Peerages, 
We know with what fondness the Irish 
cling to the recollection of their ancestors, 
of the property which they enjoyed, and 
which was forfeited on account of their re- 
ligion, and though you have in evidence 
that that property is as readily purchased 
by Catholics as by Protestants, yet the 
hope of restitution is not extinguished, 
nor can the priests be supposed to dis- 
courage it, for you know from the same 
authority that the priests partake the feel- 
ings and the prejudices of the people, and, 
in favouring the opinion that the forfeited 
lands should be restored to the laity, they 
give a semblance of justice to their own 
claims on the revenues of the Protestant 
Church. 

And here I can not help making an ob- 
servation on the College of Maynooth, for 
which establishment a noble marquis, once 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, took credit in 
a former debate. It has justified the opi- 
nion given by a venerable prelate, most 
dear to me, but nowno more; when it was 
stated in his presence that in all proba- 
bility men educated in Ireland would be 
more loyal and peaceable subjects than those 
who were educated abroad, he expressed 
his dissent saying, that he should say ex- 
actly the reverse, the bigotry of Ireland 
was greater than thatof any other country, 
Spain herself not excepted; that men who 
were educated in France or other foreign 
countries would entertain less absurd 
notions of the Papal power, and be more 
inclined to obey a temporal sovereign. I 
think I can appeal to some of my Irish 
friends whether this opinion has not proved 
to be correct, and for my own part I can- 
not but regret that a tax should have 
been levied on Protestants (a miserable 
boon, I have heard it called, considering 
the riches of the churchof Ireland) for the 
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dissemination ofthe religion which you 
have declared ‘to be idolatrous; and, though 
the declaration be not repeated, the opi- 
nion of those who once made it must be 
the same, disseminated by priests who turn 
the talents which you have called into 
existence, or matured, against the country, 
which in its beneficent but imprudent 
liberality had provided for their education. 

[have said their means would be im- 
proved. Much as some may in theory af- 
fect to diminish the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics who will be admitted into the House 
of Commons, to this House, or to fill of- 
fices, it is impossible to deny that their 
influence ‘would be greater than at pre- 
sent;:and not only I cannot conceive 
that every Irish or English Catholic would 
not wish for the’ re-establishment ‘of. the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, but the pas- 
sing of this ‘Bill would deprive the Pro- 
testants of many arguments against it. 

In the debate on the Repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts (I believe in 1792) 
Mr. Fox argued thus—I presume the re- 
porters, though they could not do justice 
to his eloquence did not pervert his mean- 
ing— It would perhaps be said, that 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, might enable the Dissenters to ob- 
taina majority; this, he hardly thought 
probable ; but the answer was short—if 
the majority of the people of England 
should ever be for the abolition of the 
Church of England then it ought to be 
abolished.” 

Now, there was much truth in this 
maxim, and coming as it did from a great 
Statesman, it is cherished by the Dissen- 
ters; could it be rejected by the Catholics ? 
I should say certainly not, if I may trust 
my own opinion, fortified as it was by the 
excellent observation used in a former 
debate on this.question by the noble lord 
on the Woolsack, who told you they would 
never be satisfied unless they obtained the 
ascendancy. 

But why should not the Catholic reli- 
gion be established in Ireland as the Pres- 
byterian religion is established in Scot- 
land? in one point of view, my lords, it 
has appeared to me to be a better arrange- 
ment than many which have been pro- 
posed, but the Catholic religion cannot be 
in alliance with a Protestant state; it 
may be established, but not in alliance 
with the state, not in subjection to the 
sovereign of these realms, who is in all mat- 
ters ecclesiastical as well as civil supreme. 


LORDS, ] 
| While you strictly adhered to the prin- 
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ciple of supremacy, objected to‘receive the 
Catholics who. could only pay a divided 
allegiance, you could consistently oppose 
them, but as you now appear to renounce 
those opinions, the Catholics will more 
readily, than they have triumphed over 
your arguments, overcome your future op- 
position. 

The question then will be—Will you 
give up the establishment to the Roman 
Catholics as it is, or will you reduce it, 
appropriating the revenues to the payment 
of the established church, of the Pro-. 
testants of the church of England, and of 
the Dissenters? will you, in establishing a 
hierarchy of Roman Catholic bishops, give 
them a seat in this House to legislate on 
affairs relating to the Protestant Church, 
or following precedent, vote that church- 
men can be but bad judges in such mat- 
ters, and exclude them and the: bishops of 
our Church from Parliament ? 

I incline to think that the immense pro- 
perty of the Church of Ireland would be 
divided. And would there be nothing in 
example ?. The Church of Scotland, as it 
was well observed, stands upon a rock—the 
rock of Poverty—but is that the case in 
England? is there not a large portion of 
the Dissenters hostile to our Church, but 
still more hostile to the’ establishment? 
are there not members of our own Church, 
who, affecting great zeal for her.interests 
would exhaust her? assuring her, .as the 
Grand Inquisitor did Don Carlos, that it 
was all for her good. Those who would 
propose a reformation not to be accom- 
plished without invading the right of the 
Church to her property, by an interference 
as violent as if they were to pass an Agra- 
rian Law. Are there: not others, not in- 
considerable in numbers or in talent, who, 
though disclaiming such intentions (which 
one of them lately more candidly than dis- 
creetly disclosed) are determined on the 
spoliation of the Church. : These different 
persons uniting in one purpose, that of al- 
teration, may entertain different opinions 
as to the system to be adopted: some pre- 
ferring that of France, where the ministers 
of the established religion and of the Dis- 
senters are paid by the state, the property 
of the Church having been previously 
seized; or that of America, where every 
sect pays its own minister. My lords, 
much of the zeal for the Church of Eng- 
land is abated, this consists with my own 
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Act; the new principles you seem to have 
adopted, tend much to encourage the doc- 
trine that all religions are indifferent, but 
that for political purposes one should be 
established; differing from a celebrated 
divine, I must believe, that if once you 
show that a religion is established for its 
usefulness and not for its truth, you divest 
it of that armour which should protect it 
against all attacks, it will be regarded as a 
civil establishment to be reduced from 
economical motives to the lowest state 
consistent with its utility. 

My lords, I am aware that the dangers 
which I have anticipated will appear to 
many even of those with whom I generally 
agree, visionary, and chimerical, they will 
perhaps be turned into ridicule by some 
who do not think them quite so visionary, 
by the majority they will at all events be 
considered as uncertain, and remote. 1 
do not state them as imminent; I do not 
pretend to fix the time in which these 
events will occur; very probably I may not 
live to see them. If, my lords, we had 
merely a share, like life-annuitants, in the 
happiness and welfare of our country, we 
might confine our views to the circum- 
stances and dangers of the moment; but, 
my lords, it is not in this House, where, of 
the assembled peers some have a seat won 
by the merits of their ancestors, and others 
have obtained that distinction by their own 
meritorious services, both equally transmis- 
sible to their descendants, that I canmake 
an apology for extending my views to the 
future. The hereditary character of the 
House of Lords should be impressed on its 
legislative measures: it is expected that 
they should have the same provident and 
solicitous care for posterity, that each 
parent would have for his own offspring, 
and legislate with regard to their eventual 
interests. 

I do not apprehend any immediate dis- 
turbance, if it could be proved to me that 
the rejection of this bill would lead to a 
civil war (which I believe to be absurd) ; 
thinking asI do, that the Revolution (for I 
can call it no less) which I have anticipa- 
ted, would be accompanied by dissensions, 
violence, and probably a massacre of the 
Protestants, I would much rather encounter 
present dangers, which, if real, are not ir- 
remediable, than leave those remote but 
greater dangers, at once a monument of 
our own weakness, and a bitter legacy to 
our posterity. 

The Marquis of Anglesey said :—My 
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lords, I should not have offered myself 
to your lordships at this hour of the might, 
had I not felt deeply the importance of the 
question. I could have been content to 
have given a silent vote in support of the 
present measure, but, connected as | have 
recently been with Ireland, and having 
been a close observer, for ten months of 
the state and condition of that country, 
and having seen the various bearings of 
this question upon Irish society, I have 
come to the conclusion, that I ought to 
express to the House the opinions which 
I entertain on the subject, and the reasons 
why I entertain them. Anxious as I am 
that this bill should pass, still I cannot 
help remarking, that I have objections— 
and great objections, too—to several 
clauses of the bill which are considered as 
a necessary companion to it. I will not, 
however, enter into these objections at 
present, but will proceed to state the ex- 
pectations of advantage which I look upon 
as the consequences of passing this great 
measure. We may consider this ques- 
tion, as it regards Ireland, in three distinct 
points of view. First, politically; next, 
religiously, and thereby I mean as it re- 
gards the ascendancy of the Protestant 
church ; and lastly, in a military point of 
view. 

And first, as to the political view of it. 
I say, from the moment you pass this bill 
I shall consider the regeneration of Ire- 
land complete. Ireland wants much, 
but what is it that it wants most? Re- 
pose. Ireland for several months has 
enjoyed that repose. Her gaols are empty ; 
her police is idle; her military are unoc- 
cupied. It is my firm conviction, that 
this bill will secure the permanence of 
that tranquillity which is the source of all 
national happmess, and without which 
national prosperity can never be lasting. 
Tranquillity will produce this effect, and I 
think immediately. It will secure an 
ample flow of British capital into Ireland. 
It is a fact well worthy of your lordships’ 
knowledge and attention—and I can 
vouch for the accuracy of it—that when, 
in the year 1825, there was a mere ex- 
pectation of emancipation bemg granted 
by parliament, a single individual in Dub- 
lin received from England no less a sum 
than 1,300,000/. to be invested in Irish 
speculations. That sum, large as it was, 
had the bill then before parliament been 
carried, was to have been followed by a 
much larger sum; and I now take shame 
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to myself that I was one of those who 
assisted at that time in throwing out that 
bill; for the consequence of it was, that 
much of that capital was withdrawn from 
Ireland, and all expectation of further 
capital flowing into it was, for the time, 
destroyed. And here I would ask yourlord- 
ships to consider what would be the ne- 
cessary consequence of an influx of capital 
into Ireland ?. First of all, it would in- 
crease the value of land. Next, it would 
diminish the rate of interest; and then 
it would open canals, drain bogs, reclaim 
lands, draw out all the resources of that 
fine and fertile country, establish manu- 
factures, and cause all the population of 
Ireland to receive employment. Nothing 
is so fallacious as to suppose that the 
population of Ireland are dissolute and 
idle. Dissolute! You may ask for the 
returns of crime in England and in Ire- 
land, and the contrast will show you which 
people is the most dissolute. Idle they 
are; but it is solely because they can get 
no employment. Give an Irish labourer 
sufficient employment, and pay him 
accordingly, and you will not have a 
better labourer on the face of the earth. 
But a more important consequence than 
all which I have yet described is, that 
when this measure shall have passed the 
wandering absentee will return. He will 
repair to the seat of his ancestors : hé will 
find comfort where he left discontent; 
tranquillity where he left disaffection ; 
and thus he will re-establish that greatest 
blessing to any country—the fair legiti- 
mate connexion between the landlord and 
his tenant. My lords, it is with diffidence 
and distrust that I say one word on 
the subject of religion before that right 
reverend bench, but I may be permitted 
to ask—is or is not the Protestant church 
of Ireland really in danger? If it be, 
then I say that the passing of this bill 
will do more to strengthen it in the minds 
of the people, and will better maintain its 
security, than all the penal enactments 
which the utmost ingenuity of legisla- 
tion can devise. The church of England, 
my lords, wants no extraneous aid: it 
needs no support from the legislature. 
By its weight it is steadfast and immove- 
able, and if it chooses to enter the arena 
of theological discussion with its oppo- 
nents, it is sure to come off victorious and 
triumphant. 

One word, my lords, as to the other 
point of view in which I proposed to con- 
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sider the question. I think there is no 
man acquainted with the state of Ireland 
who will not agree with me, when I state, 
that even in a time of profound peace, 
whilst under the system of exclusive laws, 
five-and-twenty thousand men is but a 
very scanty garrison for Ireland. In the 
event of war, or even of the rumour of 
war, that would indeed be well regarded as 
an improvident government which did not 
immediately add a force of fifteen thou- 
sand men to the previous military force. 
Forty thousand men, I should say, would 
be barely sufficient, under such cireum- 
stances. I say that there is a nucleus of 
mischief for the disaffected of that country 
in America. I say there is a focus of in- 
surrection for it always existing in France, 
It cannot be questioned that both France 
and America wish to do us injury, and 
in case of any collision with either of 
those powers, the first object of both 
would be, to throw arms, to a great extent, 
into the hands of the discontented Irish. 
I am arguing, be it observed, upon the 
supposition, that the exclusive laws are in 
existence ; for if they were not, the arms 
would not be received, or, if received, would 
be turned against thedonors. I willsuppose, 
however, that we are absolutely at war, 
and that there is a combination of the 
powers of Europe—no very unlikely con- 
tingency—against us. I then say, that 
it would be madness in any administration 
not to throw seventy thousand men im- 
mediately into Ireland. I should be 
sorry—with all the power of steam to con- 
vey troops from the continent, and all the 
advantages which modern science has 
recently introduced into the art of war—I 
should be sorry, I say, to see Ireland with 
so scanty a garrison in time of war, under 
the exclusive laws. Let us now, my lords, 
take another view of the subject. Suppose 
this bill to be passed into law by this day 
month : declare warif you like the next day ; 
and I assert that you will have no difficulty 
within six weeks, to raise in that country 
fifty thousand able-bodied, and, what is 
better, willing-hearted men, who will 
traverse the continent, or find their way to 
any quarter of the globe, to which you 
may choose to direct their arms. I say, 
my lords, that the passing of this bill is 
worth to the British empire more, far more 
—and I do not wish to exaggerate—than 
a hundred thousand bayonets. On these 
grounds, and on others which at this late 
hour of the night I abstain from stating, 
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I am inclined to give my cordial support 
to this bill. [The noble marquis here sat 
down, but immediately rose again.) I 
beg pardon, but I ought to have adverted 
to an assertion which has fallen as I have 
been informed, from a right rev. prelate. 
I have been told that that right rev. 
prelate had stated, that the late chief go- 
vernor of Ireland neglected the Protestant 
interest of that country, and cherished, 
supported, and protected by his authority, 
the Catholic Association and the Catholics. 
To the charge, in the sense in which it was 
meant by the right rev. prelate, I pleaded 
“not guilty ;” and shall be ready at all 
times to defend my conduct. I en- 
deavoured, as it was my duty to do, to hold 
the scales equal between the two parties 
into which Ireland is divided. I must 
beg leave to inform the right rev. prelate, 
that'the late government of Ireland did not 
encourage the Association, nor did it dis- 
courage the best part of the Protestant 
population. But, if the right rev. prelate 
means, by discouraging the best part of 
the Protestants of Ireland, that the go- 
vernment did not support the schemes of 
the Brunswickers, then I plead guilty to 
the charge, and glory in my guilt. I 
encouraged neither the Catholic Associ - 
tion nor,the Brunswick Associations ; but I 
never could help making this distinction 
between them—that the one body was in- 
stituted for the relief of themselves from 
intolerable evils, whilst the other body 
had been formed to aggravate and perpe- 
tuate those evils. 

The Duke of Newcastle moved the ad- 
journment of the debate till Monday. 

The Earl of Rosslyn objected to the 
motion, because he deemed it unnecessary 
and impolitic to let a single day pass with- 
out coming to a decision on this important 
question. On subjects of far less conse- 
quence their debates had often been pro- 
longed to a later hour; but if the hour 
were still later than it was, and the dispo- 
sition of the House still more strongly in 
favour of adjournment, he should urge 
their lordships to adjourn till to-morrow 
only. He should recommend their lord- 
ships, if they determined upon adjourning, 
to adjourn to a much earlier hour than 
that at which they usually commenced 
business. By that means, if they adjourned 
to eleven or twelve o’clock, and entered 
on the debate immediately, no time would 
be lost, and the country would the sooner 
be acquainted with their decision. 
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Lord Farnham said, there were so many 
noble lords anxious to deliver their opi- 
nions, and who could not refrain from 
delivering them if they did justice to their 
own characters, that he thought it would 
be more convenient to adjourn on the 
noble duke’s motion, than to go on with 
the debate. [Cries of “‘ adjourn !”] 

The Duke of Wellington said, that if 
noble lords persisted in calling for adjourn- 
ment, the best thing would be to adjourn 
at once; for it was generally found that 
after an hour spent in debating the ques- 
tion of adjournment, noble lords were not 
very much inclined to listen to the speak- 
ers who addressed them on the original 
question. He would therefore consent to 
an adjournment ; but he suggested to their 
lordships to make the adjournment as 
short as possible. He understood that 
adjourning to a Saturday was not unusual, 
and that there was a precedent for it in the 
year 1810, 

After a short conversation, the House 
adjourned, at two o’clock in the morning 
of Saturday, till one o’clock in the after- 
noon. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 3. 


Mrinures.] Sir Ggorcz Murray brought in a bill ‘to 
provide, for a limited time, for the government of his ma- 
jesty’s Settlements in Western Australia, on the western 
coast of New Holland,” which was read a first time.—Mr. 
Hume presented a petition &0m Mr. Francis Fortune, 
praying for the repeal of the act relating to the importation 
of Teas. 





Arrests on Mesne Process.] Mr. 
Hume presented a petition from persons 
in the Fourcourts’ Marshalsea, Dublin, 
complaining of the law of arrests on mesne 
process for debts under 20/., and of impri- 
sonment for contempt. The hon. member 
said, he much desired that a further modi- 
fication of the law of arrests should take 
place, but he could see no reason why 
those acts now in force in this country 
should not be extended to Ireland; and 
he mentioned, as an instance of the extra- 
ordinary oppression of the laws in Ireland, 
that a poor woman had been confined in 
the Four-courts for upwards of thirty years, 
for a debt of only 217. 13s. 8d. He also 
stated, that in the various prisons of Ire- 
land there were more than one thousand 
six hundred persons in confinement for 
debts under 20/.; which was a state of 
things which could not fail of producing 
misery to the unfortunate prisoner, with- 
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out any advantage to the persons at whose 
suit he was confined. He was’satisfied it 
would be better for all parties, if the debtor 
was exonerated from arrest on the sur- 
render of his goods and chattels. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, seeing a noble lord ir 
his place, begged to ask him, if there was 
any intention on the part of government of 
taking up this subject. If there were not, 
he would himself move for the appointment 
of a committee, to take into consideration 
the law as between debtor and creditor. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, it was the inten- 
tion of government to take measures for 
assimilating the laws of the two countries, 
in reference to arrests on mesne process. 


East Inp1a Waiters’ Bitt.] Onthe 
motion of lord Ashley, the House went 
into a committee on this bill. 

Mr. Hume proposed a clause, that all 
writers going out to India should have an 
elementary knowledge of at least two of 
the oriental languages, of which Hindos- 
tanee or Persian should be one. He begged 
to assure the committee, that consequences 
the most lamentable, and which could only 
be conceived by persons who had resided 
in India, had frequently occurred from the 
want of this qualification; and further, 
that those who went out ignorant of the 
janguage mostly returned without having 
sufficient practical knowledge of it to hold 
a conversation with the natives. 

Lord Ashley replied, that the court of 
directors, acting in concert with the Board 
of Control, were ready to devise regula- 
tions to insure the competency of their 
officers upon these points. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself satisfied, 
and withdrew his clause. 


Irntsuo Misce.tangous EstiMates.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the House resoly- 
ing itself into the Committee of Supply ; 
and also, that the Irish Estimates be re- 
ferred to the said committee. On the 
question, that the Speaker do leave the 
chair, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that he meant not 
to oppose any obstacle to the considera- 
tion of these Estimates; but really they 
were of so extravagant a nature, that he 
could not silently hear them proposed. 
Millions had already been voted for sus- 
taining Protestant charter schools, and for 
systems of education in Ireland, which 
were entirely at variance with the wants of 
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the people. There was also the Foundling 
Hospital: why not suspend the funds 
which were absorbed by that institution ? 
He strongly complained that these Esti- 
mates were not referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which could look into the sums 
thus lavishly voted. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, he had no ob- 
jection whatever to the appointment of a 
Select Committee prospectively, and he 
would make such a proposition in the 
course of the session. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself satisfied 
with the frank explanation of the noble 
lord, and, acting upon it, would oppose no 
resistance to the present resolutions, 

The several resolutions were then put 
and agreed to. 





a 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, April 4. 


Roman Cartnoric Revier Birr— 
Apsournep Desate.j The Duke of 
Wellington having moved the order of the 
day for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the second reading of this bill, 

The Earl of Guilford rose and said :— 
My lords; it has ever been an axiom in 
politics, that the religion of the people 
deeply affects the welfare of the state; 
influences national character and institu. 
tions ; contains the principle of action, and 
the reason of the subject’s allegiance. 
Therefore, our ancestors gave to a pure 
Protestant church the protection of the 
state, and to the state the protection of 
that church, connecting them by the bond 
of laws which it is now proposed to dis- 
solve. If these, the only laws effectual for 
this purpose, excluding an intolerant sect 
from political power, be repealed; if this 
union be dissolved, what then becomes an 
established church? A church with doc- 
trines, forms, discipline, property, ground- 
ed upon statutes, canons, customs, which 
constitute, but do not protect it. I would 
here wish your lordships to observe a dis- 
tinction, strongly marked in the Act of 
Settlement, between the laws that form, 
and those that secure a church. For we 
may construct a ship, and turn it adrift 
without pilot or care for its preservation : 
it will still be a ship, until it becomes a 
wreck, The church was as much a church 
in the reign of king Charles 2nd as it is 
now: but it was a church rapidly tending 
to decay. Therefore, it was required that 
further laws should be enacted for its 
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security. Now, the only laws that can 
give it security, are those which not only 
emanate from, but incorporate it with, the 
power of the state ; since nothing can give 

rmanence to any law, but the bias of the 
awgiver. For this reason tests of qualifi- 
cation for legislative power were enacted 
in free states from the earliest ages of the 


civilized world, and, being essential to the. 


stability of civil and religious institutions, 
are neither penal nor oppressive. 

The justice of religious tests is well de- 
scribed and insisted upon in a letter that 
the prince of Orange directed pensionary 
Fagel to write in answer to king James, 
when consulted by that monarch upon the 
policy of their removal. For king James 
was a liberal promoter of religious liberty, 
and delighted the Protestant Dissenters 
with his promises, until they found that 
religious liberty meant the introduction of 
popery : they were then no longer inclined 
to erect statues to him for his benevolence. 
In this letter, the prince makes a just dis- 
tinction between penal statutes, and tests 
of qualification for public trust ; condemns 
penalties upon religious faith ; but declares 
tests to be necessary in all countries for 
the protection of religious establishments ; 
that he and the princess could not consent 
to the removal of those in England, that 
tended only to the protection of the Pro- 
testant religion, importing no punishment, 
but only an incapacity for public employ- 
ment,—which could not be complained of 
as severity. He particularly approves the 
exclusion of papists from parliament, and 
from all share in the government and policy 
of the state. 

This distinction is founded in the first 
principles of civilized society. Penal 
statutes are a deprivation of an absolute 
right, which can only be forfeited by delin- 
quency. Tests exclude from that which is 
no natural right, which is no right at all 
until it is bestowed, then only a right con- 
tingent upon the public good, and which 
cannot reasonably be possessed by papists 
in a Protestant state. They are the watch- 
towers of the rights and powers of the 
people, the guardians of their freedom, the 
only pledge of the duration of any institu- 
tion. 

As this right of papists is asserted by 
almost every advocate of their claims, in 
the terms penal statutes, claims of justice, 
and of civil and religious liberty, I will say 
a few words upon it; and will allow it to 


be decided by a maxim which I heard de- 
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livered by an organ of the popish associa- 
tion, that ‘‘ power emanates from the 
people.” Although I am of opinion, that 
a Roman Catholic people, in conferring 
this power, which they do in more than 
due proportion, are first acted upon by 
their priests, and, therefore, that among 
them power emanates from the pope; I 
admit the general maxim, adopted both in 
theory and practice at the Revolution, 
that, by right, power emanates from the 
people, and is most beneficially conferred 
by that portion of the people possessing 
property, which, in the view of our consti- 
tution, comprehends the interests of all 
persons, whether possessing or dependent 
upon it. It follows from this maxim, that 
a people may confer its jurisdiction upon 
one, upon a few, or upon many; that it is 
entitled, by the first law of nature, self- 
preservation, to exclude those from its 
government whom it believes to be danger- 
ous to its institutions ; that persons so ex- 
cluded are not aggrieved. Here seems to 
end the right of papists. This nation, 
acting upon this maxim at the Revolution, 
declared that, being Protestant, it would 
not be governed by Roman Catholics ; and 
then, by a resumption and exercise of ori- 
ginal power, reconstituted the social con- 
tract upon a purely Protestant basis. This 
contract is our constitution. Sir William 
Blackstone says, that in all other countries 
it is implied, in ours express. 

As we have been frequently asked what 
principle of our constitution this measure 
would violate, I hope your lordships will 
allow me to make a few observations upon 
the formation of this contract, however 
familiar the subject may be to your lord- 
ships’ minds; with a view to shew, that 
it would not merely violate particular 
principles, but destroy the whole con- 
stitution. It was founded by an Asso- 
ciation, whose declaration, termed the 
Association, was circulated through the 
kingdom, and signed by most of its 
influential and respectable inhabitants. 
When the lords temporal and spiritual 
met upon the abdication of king James, 
they signed this Association. When, by 
their advice, the prince of Orange called 
a general council, this Association was 
laid upon the table of both Houses for 
signature, although some refused, for 
verbal and partial objections, to sign it, 
many of whom afterwards did sign it. 1 
mean to shew, that it was considered as 
the foundation of authority, all other 
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being dissolved in the absence of a king, 
whose office is the keystone (but it should 
be a keystone of proportionate weight, to 
consolidate, and not destroy the arch) of 
all legislative and executive functions. 
By the advice of this council the prince 
of Orange summoned a Convention, for 
the purpose, not merely of placing a Pro- 
testant king upon the throne, but (as is 
stated in the preamble to the Bill of 
Rights) of forming such en establishment 
as that the religion, laws, and liberties of 
the people, might not again be in danger 
of being subverted. One of the earliest 
debates of the Convention was, whether an 
original contract between the king and the 
people had a real or imaginary existence. 
It was affirmed that even the Conqueror 
was submitted to upon a promise to main- 
tain the laws of king Edward the Con- 
fessor ;—that Magna Charta and its 
several confirmations were original con- 
tracts. It was determined that an original 
contract did exist ; that king James had 
violated it; and that by that, and by 
desertion, the throne was vacant. 

I wish your lordships to observe, that 
the Convention here asserted, that from 
the earliest periods of our history, there 
have existed certain fundamental laws 
that kings in succession have been bound 
to maintain inviolate; and I believe, that 
no minister or parliameft would, at any 
time, have dared to advise a king to 
abrogate Magna Charta. The Convention 
proceeded to reconstruct this broken con- 
tract; and the prince in his letter to it, 
says, “It now lieth with you to lay a 
foundation of a firm security for your 
religion, laws, and liberties.” It framed 
the Declaration of Rights, which was read 
to the prince of Orange—the crown was 
offered to, and accepted by, him upon the 
terms contained in it. This Declaration 
of Rights contains a condemnation of the 
abuses in the reign of king James 2rd, 
and certain principles that were to be the 
basis of a new settlement; and, also, a 
stipulation for two positive laws: one of 
which excluding papists from parliament, 
because they acknowledge the spiritual 
jurisdiction of a foreign potentate—it is 
now proposed to abrogate, so far as it 
affects them, against whom it was enacted. 
Here is a direct and absolute infraction of 
the Bill of Rights. After the Declaration 
—after a Protestant king had been placed 
on the throne; and after the Convention 
had been turned into a Parliament, the 
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Convention Parliament proceeded to form 
the new Settlement in accordance with the 
principles and requisition of the Declara- 
tion of Rights; and the king, in his first 
Speech to the parliament, says,—‘‘ A good 
settlement at home is necessary for the 
support of the Protestant interest at home 
and abroad.” New laws were enacted 
not only a new Coronation Oath, but a 
new Oath of Supremacy in the precise 
terms of the Bill of Rights: These terms 
have been since a little altered, with a 
view to strengthen them; the spirit has 
been sustained. There did exist an Act 
(30 Car. 2.), also excluding papists from 
parliament—this was re-enacted; and, in 
conformity with the deliberate intention in 
which it was re-enacted, as soon ds king 
William’s authority was established in 
Ireland, a new law, such as did not exist, 
to exclude them from the Irish parliament, 
was passed. For the Oath of Supremacy, 
enacted in the Ist of queen Elizabeth in 
the English, and in the 2nd of queen 
Elizabeth in the Irish, parliament, had 
never been enforced in the latter country 
on account of its turbulent state ; and 
indeed had been taken by papists in the 
English patliament with 3ome double con- 
struction: and, therefore, the Sacramental 
Test, and the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation, had been superadded to it, 
and now a new oath was framed. How, 
then, it can possibly be said, by any noble 
lord, that the only purpose at the Revo- 
lution, regarding religion, was to place a 
protestant king upon the throne; I can- 
not imagine. ‘This species of Security 
had recently been experienced in king 
Charles 2nd; a kiig nominally Pro- 
testant, secretly turned Papist, and con- 
spiring against the religion and liberties 
of the people. Therefore now a par- 
liamentary as well as regal security was 
required; and, although the noble and 
learned lord upon the woolsack, thinks 
that kmg William, upon his accession to 
the throne, changed his opinion delivered 
in the letter of Pensionary Fagel, upon 
this vital question,—the exclusion of 
papists,—and that it had been founded in 
temporary dangers during the reign of 
king James, I will undertake to sub 
staritiate his consistency in his own words. 
In his Speech to this House, recorn- 
ménding the abolition of the Sacramental 
Test, to which this House did not consent, 
he says, “‘ As I doubt not that you will 


sufficiently guard against papists, so I 
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trust that you will leave room for all 
Protestants to serve.” The Act of the 
30th of king Charles 2nd, has been 
called by a noble lord Titus Oates’s law. 
But how does that noble lord get rid of 
Coleman’s letters, and other evidences of 
the corruption and designs of the court? 
Mr. Hume, sufficiently prone to extenuate 
Jesuitical conspiracy, speaking of the 
infamy of Oates, admits that, although 
the alarm might at that period be dispro- 
portionate to the danger, conspiracy was 
more than usually active; and that, “ in 
one sense, a popish plot is perpetually 
carrying on against all Protestant, Pagan, 
and Mahometan states.” Against this 
perpetual plot it was intended to enact a 
perpetual law; which, together with new 
laws, formed a part of the settlement at 
the Revolution. Thus a new contract 
was framed, the very essence of which is, 
the conjunction of the Protestant religion 
with the liberties of the people for their 
mutual protection and support. 

Some noble lords have doubted, whether 
we are to date this contract, or con- 
stitution, from the period of the Revo- 
lution. But I think I can resolve this 
doubt by the best evidence, that of the 
organ of the House of Commons—the 
Speaker—who, in his congratulatory 
address to their majesties after the coro- 
nation, says, “‘ May the people no longer 
date the establishment of their laws and 
liberties from the days of St. Edward, 
but from the auspicious reign of king 
William and queen Mary.” This con- 
tract was intended to be strengthened, 
and was, in fact, rendered more express 
and restrictive, in the Act of Settlement 
of the 12th of king William, entitled “‘ An 
Act for the further Limitation of the 
Crown, and the better securing the Rights 
and Liberties of the People.” This Act 


. does not alter, otherwise than by strength- 
ening the terms of the contract, but | 


declares who is the next Protestant suc- 
cessor to the princess Anne, and upon 
what conditions. The same course ap- 
pears here to have been pursued as at the 
settlement of the Revolution. The House 
of Commons passed some resolutions cor- 
responding with the Declaration of Rights, 
intended to be the groundwork of the Act, 
or stipulations preparatory to the absolute 
nemination to the Crown. The 8th of 
these resolutions is, “that further pro- 
vision be made for confirming all laws and 
statutes. for securing our religion, and the 
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rights and liberties of the people.” Accord- 
ingly, we find this fundamental stipulation 
complied with in the Act itself. ‘The Act 
settles the crown upon the Electress 
Sophia, and her Protestant descendants ; 
and its last clause provides, almost in the 
very words of the previous resolution, 
“ that all the laws and statutes of this 
realm, for securing the established re- 
ligion, and the rights and liberties of the 
people, and all other laws and statutes of 
the same now in force, be ratified and 
confirmed.” 

That this act was conditional, and de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of laws for 
the protection of the Protestant religion, 
all the proceedings and addresses, at the 
time of the accession of his majesty king 
George Ist, abundantly prove. But | 
will mention one striking evidence of this 
fact: Upon the death of queen Anne, the 
Assembly of the States-general passes a re- 
solution, which is transmitted to the elector 
of Brunswick Lunenburg, at Hanover, ac- 
knowledging its guarantee of his high- 
ness’s succession, and readiness to fulfil 
it conditionally, in these remarkable 
words: ‘according to the laws of Eng- 
land, et non aliter ;’ no otherwise did it 
' acknowledge the guarantee of the States. 
Now, my lords, the States-general were 
interested in no other laws of England 
than those that protected the Protestant 
religion in its strong hold, and thereby in 
the Protestant states of Europe. What, 
then, are these laws? I have excluded 
penal statutes, which were objected to by 
king William, and evidently of a tem- 
porary nature. I have distinguished, as 
they are distinguished in the act, the laws 
of a church, from the laws for securing a 
church; and this security could not have 





been intended to be given solely by a 
Coronation Oath, because the clause says, 
“ all the laws for securing, then in force ;” 
and, when we connect this act with the 
| history of the reign in which it was passed, 
I think that no doubt can exist in the 
mind of any noble lord, that these very 
laws proposed to be repealed, enacted at 
the time of the settlement of the Revolu- 
tion, are those required to be ratified and 
confirmed. The religious obligation of 
the Coronation Oath is certainly deter- 
minable solely by his majesty’s conscience 
before God. It is the civil obligation, the 
| subject of the oath, that comes properly 
, for consideration before your lordships, as 
: joint guardians of the rights and liberties 
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of the people. When two parties con- | 
tract, each must judge of the meaning | 
and intention of an oath confirmatory of | 
reciprocal advantages: and when a king | 
pledges himself to his people, that he | 
will, to the utmost of his power, preserve | 
the Protestant religion, your lordships are | 
to consider whether this House can con- 
scientiously advise his majesty to deprive 
it of the protection of two branches of the 
legislature, and to leave its sole security 
in the breast of his successors on the 
Throne—a security found to be insuffi- 
cient from the time of the Reformation. 
As we find in the Coronation Oath, the 
spirit of the contract, the preservation of 
the Protestant religion, stated in general 
terms, and, therefore, in its means liable 
to difference of opinion ; so, I think, we 
find in the Act of Settlement, more express 
and restrictive, the very means by which 
that preservation was intended to be 
effected; namely, the ratification and 
confirmation of all the laws then in force 
for its security. 

Now, my lords, I do not deny the 
omnipotence of parliament to make or to 
repeal laws. But as that omnipotence 
was constituted by the people with a 
moral reservation of rights, I deny its 
moral omnipotence. And unless omnipo- 
tence be limited by the same principles 
that circumscribe the dispensations of 
God himself, it is a worthless and pre- 
carious attribute; and I deny its right 
and justice in the repeal of fundamental 
laws secured by contract to the people, to 
which not only no tacit or implied assent 
has been obtained, but from which an 
unequivocal and admitted dissent of 
numbers has been expressed, and when 
no appeal has been made to property or 
intelligence by a dissolution of parliament. 
I am speaking of the spirit, and am no 
judge of the bond imposed by the letter 
of the law; therefore do not know whe- 
ther this measure would render necessary 
the repeal of that fundamental clause in 
the Act of Settlement. But of this I am 
certain, that previously to the admission 
of papists to this House, reason would 
require that that commemorated cause of 
the settlement should, if possible, be ex- 
punged from the Statute-book—that one 
breath should obliterate the memory, 
together with the glory of the Revolution 
—that profane history should be denied 
to Protestants, as sacred is to Roman Ca- 
tholics—and that no retrospect of past li- 
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berty and happiness should remain to 
sadden the degraded footsteps of posterity, 
whom we shall have condemned to return 
to the bonds of slavery and superstition. 
And for what is our constitution to be 
thus broken down? For the sake of 
peace. Peace, my lords; peace can only 


| breathe the purest air of justice, and dies 


upon the least alloy of its natural element. 
Therefore, if any of your lordships care 
not for the stability of the church, consi- 
der the discord, the miseries that must befal 
the state ;—compassionate your sons and 
grandsons ;—do not devote them to the 
horrors of disputed succession, and reli- 
gious war. 

It is said, that, by placing the dagger in 
the hands of these our new friends, by 
embracing this first, this only reconcilia- 
tion of the see of Rome to any dissentient 
church upon the face of the earth, we are 
to add the strength of Ireland to that of 
England. My lords, if I could believe 
that the Roman Catholic could be recon- 
ciled to a reformed Protestant church, or 
that to give strength to our enemies were to 
acquire it for ourselves, I might be a con- 
vert to this bill. But the unions that have 
taken place have not been reconciliations, 
but unions of discordant materials, possess- 
ing the essential principles of division less 
harmonious in contact than in separation. 
1 will not attempt to wade through endless 
matter, to shew that no country, in all its 
circumstances of extent, population, ex- 
ternal independence, internal freedom, 
past history, and national character, can 
afford any parallel with the circumstances 
of Great Britain, or a safe rule of civil or 
ecclesiastical polity; but will only affirm, 
that in no country in Europe is the Ro- 
man Catholic religion admitted to politi- 
cal power upon the dangerous and unqua~ 
lified terms proposed in this bill. 

To these and many other arguments, 
far more ably urged by other noble lords, 
one sweeping answer is given, that cir- 
cumstances are changed ; that the Roman 
Catholic religion is changed. But it be- 
hoves noble lords to shew at what period, 
and by what authority. The joyful intel- 
ligence should have been communicated 
by a general council, sanctioned by a pope. 
This should have informed us when the 
Roman Catholic church ceased to be in- 
tolerant and ambitious—when it ever 
shewed mercy when it possessed power. 
I will speak of this change only as it may 
affect oaths, an oath being the only se- 
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curity offered to us in this bill. Here I 
must guard myself against any imputation 
of disrespect to honourable men, high in 
station and respectability, whose declara- 
tions I have seen, but which I consider to 
be declarations of honour, and not expo- 
sitions of the doctrines of their church. 
The doctrine of their councils is, that 
oaths taken contrary to the interests and 
traditions of the church, not only may be, 
but ought to be, violated. An oath is a 
religious obligation, and, consequently, 
when opposed to a paramount religious 
principle, the exclusive power of saving 
souls, can be no more an obligation than 
the oath of a man sworn to commit a 
crime. If I were to quote the council of 
Constance, or the third Lateran council 
upon this subject, I should be told that I 
was drawing forth musty and obsolete 
records, But this is not the case. They 
were confirmed by the council of Trent ; 
and the third Lateran was appealed to by 
the last pope, recently deceased, upon this 
very subject. The noble and learned lord 
upon the woolsack affirms that Roman 
Catholics have changed their opinions ; 
but I have the best authority for the ne- 
gative, that of Leo 12th. I hoid in my 
hand the translation of a pastoral letter, 
or bull of that pope, which I find ina 
work entitled the ‘“ Catholic Spectator,” 
edited by Roman Catholics. The pope 
inquires of his bishops what are the tenets 
of the secret societies of Carbonari. The 
bishops inform him that those societies 
declare themselves bound by oath not to 
divulge their tenets. The pope then pub- 
lishes a bull, dated March 13, 1825, in 
which is the following sentence :—‘ The 
fathers of the council of Lateran have 


very wisely said, ‘that we ought not to 


consider as an oath, but rather as a per- 
jury, every promise that has been made to 
the detriment of the church, and against 
the rules of its tradition.’” This council 
closes with cruel denunciations of perse- 
cution against heretics, which the fathers 
of the council of Lateran, I presume, have 
also wisely determined. Now, if a pope, 
in the nineteenth century, quotes a coun- 
cil in the twelfth century, I am justi- 
fied in saying that the doctrines of the 
Roman church are not changed, unless 
they have been changed since the year 
1825. What, then, is changed? I can- 
not contend with the noble duke’s inform- 
ation upon the state of Ireland. But his 
statement seems to amount to this admis- 
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sion, that he (the noble duke) cannot go- 
vern Ireland, and more, that Ireland can 
govern England ; and, therefore, that he 
(the noble duke) is abandoning laws which 
he very lately believed to be good and be- 
neficial laws. Your lordships appear to 
receive this intelligence with surprising 
composure ; but I confess that it excites, 
in my mind, a considerable degree of un- 
easiness. It is said, that it would be 
impossible to obtain an united cabinet 
upon a Protestant principle: but this 
is a mockery of the great body of in- 
telligence in the kingdom—that we could 
not have had a propitious House of 
Commons; but this is refuted by the un- 
willingness of his majesty’s ministers to 
try the experiment by a dissolution. We 
have been informed, by a right reverend 
prelate, that the change is a general im- 
provement of the understanding ; and that 
all the talent, wisdom, and learning in the 
country, have passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion, that the Roman Catholic church 
must possess more political power in the 
state for the protection of the Protestant 
religion. National intellect certainly has 
its ebb and flow; but this appears to me 
to be rather an ebb. Some noble lords have 
been riding prosperously, with a favour- 
able wind, both on the ebb and flow. I 
believe that learning never was more suc- 
cessfully cultivated than in the reign of 
king Charles 2nd; that the nation never 
was more worthily represented than in 
that reign. So says lord Clarendon of the 
commencement of the Long Parliament ; 
and Mr. Echard justly remarks that, at 
the close, when it was most accused of 
corruption, it made the greatest opposi- 
tion to the corruption and designs of the 
court. I believe, also, that there never 
was a better knowledge of the principles 
of law and government than at the time 
of the Revolution. It has been truly ob- 
served, that when national intellect has, 
at any period, reached a great degree of 
perfection, as in the Augustan age at 
Rome, and at the period to which I have 
adverted in England, it is apt to recede ; 
and for this reason, that aspiring minds, 
ambitious of original fame, conscious that 
they cannot excel their ancestors in their 
own track, unwilling to acknowledge 
them as their masters and instructors,’ de- 
viate into experimental paths, that have 
no recommendation but novelty and vain 
distinction. They find it more easy to 
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ence, than by excellence: therefore, they 
will not build upon foundations already 
laid, or draw from sources already opened ; 
but corrupt the judgment on which they 
hope to found their celebrity, and thus de- 
teriorate the intellectual state which they 
profess to amend. How far this remark 
may be applicable to the present genera- 
tion I will not presume to determine. 
But let us judge the tree by the fruit. It 
is to that period we owe all the liberty, 
the happiness, the toleration we possess, 
We can ascribe it tono other. Magna 
Charta contains the venerable Saxon ma- 
terials of our constitution, But they 
never rose to any structure of form and 
symmetry, until, after a complete esta- 
blishment of a Protestant church, kings 
and parliaments were subjected to funda- 
mental constitutions and customs, clergy 
and laity to the municipal law of the 
land. The prelates instrumental to Magna 
Charta have been mentioned as examples 
of liberality under the Roman Catholic 
religion. They pursued the temporal ob- 
jects of Magna Charta, which they shared 
both as prelates and barons, to the sacri- 
fice of their spiritual duty; and were de- 
servedly suspended or banished in the 
commencement of the succeeding reign 
by the earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
great liberality, but who was unable to 
Oppose the papal power. The contest at 
that time was, whether king, barons, or 
clergy, should oppress the people. The 
reigns of king Edward Ist and king 
Edward 3rd have been mentioned. They 
were able to subdue the spiritual power 
because they were tyrants; and no civil 
liberty existed in their reigns. King 
Edward 3rd was a great man, and a 
conqueror, but he trampled upon the 
liberties of the people. This was neces- 
sary at that period, and so it will be again, 
under the Roman Catholic religious in- 
fluence. It was necessary that kings 
should be able to govern their subjects 
by arbitrary power, or they became, 
themselves, the slaves of the superstition 
of men nominally their subjects, but 
really the instruments of the priesthood. 
The flame of virtue and liberty often 
scintillated from its subterraneous recess ; 
but at the period of the Revolution the 
great burst of mental emancipation took 
place, which fertilized the field of liberty 
with the ashes of tyranny and supersti- 
tion; a field, that nothing but impatience 
of our own good could tempt us to desert, 
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My lords, we do not contend that reli. 
gious opinions are a reasonable disqualifi- 
cation for political power; but we do 
contend, that when any combination, 
whether of a religious, political, or philo- 
sophical character, assumes a jurisdiction 
within the state—intolerant, adverse to 
civil government, grounding its authority 
upon more than human means ;—that 
combination, being destructive of liberty, 
should, if possible, be deprived of its 
influence. Otherwise, religion—all reli- 
gion that has not this inherent principle 
—stands in perfect harmony with liberty ; 
for liberty is only another name for justice, 
and as far as religions protect justice, so 
far they protect liberty. Ido not, there- 
fore, see how the total and unqualified 
liberty of Mr. Locke is to be realized by 
the removal of these restrictions. We 
must not legislate upon unproved theories, 
loose and general propositions. Theories 
are very good direction-posts on the high- 
way ; but they will not guide men through 
the intricate paths of government. When 
I see total and unqualified liberty con- 
ducting me to total and unqualified 
slavery, my mind is not so sublimated 
and enlightened as to be insensible to the 
practical error of pursuing it. My lords, 
books will make theorists ; they will also 
teach men how to pervert history; and in 
conjunction with a bias operating upon 
human frailty, will furnish glasses to make 
the wily politician seem to see the things 
he doth not; but they will not make 
statesmen.. I admit the general proposi- 
tion, that obstructions in a river are unfa- 
vourable to free navigation ; but I do not 
admit, as a consequence, that locks are 
therefore to be removed :—because, I 
know that they serve to deepen the stream, 
and enable all barks, not only the boat 
that can swim in shallow waters, but all 
of every size and description, to navigate 
it with safety. Thus do these restrictions 
afford a copious flow of liberty for the 
exercise of all religions. Nor do I know 
after what model, noble lords have framed 
a system of government adverse to a 
fixed national religion. I know that some 
hold, in the highest veneration, tlie ancient 
models of Greece and Rome. But in 
these the household god, the temple, 
and the oracle, were the chief care of the 
patriot and the philosopher. Under the 
laws of Solon, the strictest oaths and tests. 
of religious qualification were administer- 
ed for admission into the Senate, Thus 
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in the infancy of the civilization of Eu- 
rope, more than two thousand years ago, 
was this principle pereeived. The same 
thing will be found in the Roman republic, 
various qualifications—age, property, the 
having served high offices, and certainly 
religion— were required, For then the priests 
possessed considerable civil power; and Ci- 
cero, in his “‘ Oratio pro Domo,” speaking of 
the beneficial influence of religion in the 
state, and of the sacerdotal power, says 
to them, “ Hed profecté tanta est, ut omnis 
reipublice: dignitas, omnium civium salus, 
vita, libertas, are, foci; Dii penates, bona, 
fortune, domicilia—vesttee sapientiee, fidei, 
potestatique commissa creditaque videan- 
tur.” In this republic, the love of a man’s 
coutitry was defined to be his readiness 
to defend his religion and his home : when 
banished, he was said to be driven from 
his “ penates:” and I have often won- 
dered that the youthful traveller, from 
whom we derive many of these theoretical 
evils; should visit those seats of ancient 
liberty and learning—view their monu- 
ments of past glory, intermixed as they 
stand with splendid relics of religious 
institutions~-and returh to his country, 
under a coittviction that liberty and fixed 
teligion cannot co-exist. 

My lords, I have occupied too much of 
your lordships’ tinie; and will only add 
my belief, that Englishmen are also ready 
to defend their religion and their homes ; 
that their love of their country is not a 
mere brutish attachment to the soil they 
feed upon, but to those venerable maxims 
and ancient institutions of their forefathers, 
in which their characters have been 
moulded, and which seem to hallow all 
their enjoyments: Tear up these, and you 
stagnate the best feelings of their hearts. 
There is a point to which their loyal 
affections will ever be immoveably affix- 
ed; and that point is the Protestant 
principle of our Revolution, that gave to 
them civil and religious liberty, and seated 
the illustrious house of Brunswick upon 
the British throne. 

Lord Lilford began by denying, that 
the question before their lordships was 
a teligious one. It was, he contended, 
one of expediency and state necessity, 
and the support or opposition which 
should be given to it, ought to depend on 
the atiswer to these two questions—had 
the expediency or state necessity been 
proved? And, would the measure pro- 
posed afford the remedy for the evils com- 
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plained of? Now, when he Considered 
that the civil power was impeded in lre- 
land, nay, that it was nullified—when he 
saw thé law powerless and impossible to 
be enforced, by the existence of a political 
influence, which was against all law—then 
he felt satisfied that the necessity was 
proved. When he saw that no effective 
governmenit could be formed on a princi- 
~ of neutrality as to this question, theft 

e felt satisfied, that the necessity was 
proved for a change in our system with 
Tespect to the Roman Catholics, If he 
were asked, what that change should be, he 
would point to what had already been the 
consequences of the refusal of concession— 
that there had been in the country blood- 
shed and triumph. But of what nature 
was that triumph? It was not a triumph 
which united men in the bonds of civil 
concord, but which, on the contrary, 
formed the elements of fresh triumph. 
He would studiously avoid the elements 
of such a triumph, The question, then, 
for the corisideration of their lordships 
was, what was to be done? Were they to 
disregard the opinions and advice of those 
ministerially, locally, and judicially acs 
quainted with the sittiation and affairs of 
Ireland? Were they to disregard the pub« 
lic and private infofmation which they 
received, as to the necessity of that mea- 
sure? He had received private informa- 
tion which assured him, that concessions 
must be granted, or else military law must 
be established in Ireland. He was as 
anxious as any one of their lordships to 
support the Protestant constitution: he 
had been bred up in its principles, and 
to those principles he most strictly and 
conscientiously adhered ; and it was from 
a conviction that he was securing not en- 
dangering, that constitution, both in 
church and state, that he gave his support 
to the bill before their lordships. No im- 
putation or obloquy which might be cast 
upon him—no charge of inconsistency, 
which, if made, he should repel—could 
induce him to withhold his support from 
a measure which he deemed calculated to 
give tranquillity to Ireland, and, at the 
same time, to consolidate and strengthen 
the empire at large. This, he conceived, 
might be looked upon as a second union, 
which would give efficacy and permanency 
to that which preceded it. Their lord- 
ships had been asked, what seciirities had 
been obtained, or offered, to warrant their 
adoption of this measure? He, in his 
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turn, would ask—did the measure itself 
present no securities? His firm conviction 
was, that the best, the most effective 
security of all, they had in the value, the 
purity, the super-excellence of the Pro- 
testant religion. That, he believed, was 
the best security ; and possessing which 
they needed not any other. By passing 
the proposed bill, they would bind the 
Roman Catholics to the constitution by 
stronger ties than they possibly could do 
by coercive measures, or by demanding 
any security whatever: they would bind 
them by their interests, their affections, 
and their gratitude; and by so doing, they 
would seal the bond of union of the em- 
pire, and enable this country to defy the 
world in arms. He repeated, that by 
adopting this measure, they would best 
secure the interests and safety of the Pro- 
testant constitution, in church and state. 
He begged pardon for having trespassed 
upon the attention of their lordships, but 
he could not abstain from expressing his 
opinions : indeed, he felt it his duty to 
express them, upon a question of such 
vital importance to the best interests of 
the country. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said :— 
My lords; having already given a de- 
liberate opinion on the measure, I hope I 
shall be excused in stating, as shortly as 
I can, my sentiments on a threadbare and 
worn-out subject. My lords, great com- 
plaints were made the other night, that 
the measure was hurried through the 
House. In the first place, I think the 
proceedings of the House were in such a 
case justified by the circumstances; and, 
in the next place, if I may be excused 
saying so, I think the noble lords opposed 
to the measure have taken the wrong 
point of opposition, whatever may be the 
ultimate plan with regard to the subject ; 
because I hold, that every member of this 
House is bound to agree to the second 
reading of the bill, and to withhold his 
opposition, if opposition he contemplates, 
until it has gone through that stage. I 
beg leave, my lords, to state the situation 
in which the House is placed with refer- 
ence to this point. At the opening of the 
session his majesty sends down to the 
House his gracious Speech, directing it to 
consider means for the pacification of 
Treland, with a view to the settlement of 
the Catholic question ; and to this speech 
the House offers no opposition, but answers 
unanimously, that it will take the subject 
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recommended by his majesty into con- 
sideration. Now, my lords, what situation 
do we stand in, if, the first moment the 
subject is proposed, we refuse to take it 
into consideration? But I think that this 
point rests upon still stronger grounds. 
My lords, a bill has been passed, and an 
extraordinary one, for the purpose of 
abolishing the Catholic Association, and 
it was recommended by his majesty and 
proposed to parliament, under the assur- 
ance that this very question would be 
taken into consideration. My lords, under 
that impression many members of | the 
House assented to the bill, and with the 
same conviction the people of Ireland 
suffered it to pass almost without com- 
plaint. Now, what situation shall we 
stand in, both as regards the sovereign 
and the people of Ireland, if, on the very 
first step, instead of considering the ques- 
tion, instead of going into committee upon 
it, we turn short on his majesty and on 
those persons who withheld their opposi- 
tion to the bill for suppressing the Asso- 
ciation, and virtually say to the latter, 
“We did what we could to entrap you 
into silence, and, having effected our pur- 
pose, we shall not consider the question 
after all?” My lords, whatever opinion I 
may entertain upon the subject, I think 
we are bound to go into committee upon 
the bill; and if we find that it does not 
furnish sufficient securities, why then the 
time will have arrived for rejecting the 
measure. 

My lords, in this bill it is proposed to 
make serious alterations in the laws. I 
repeat alterations in the laws, and not in 
the constitution. I have been always 
opposed to these alterations. I was op- 
posed to them because I thought them 
unnecessary and uncalled-for, and because 
I believed they would lead to consequences 
such as no man could foresee. I continue 
of the latter opinion yet; but with the 
impression, that the time has arrived when 
we must weigh between distant and specu- 
lative danger and pressing and urgent 
mischief. Between these two we are bound 
to strike a balance, and take that which is 
likely to be least productive of evil. My 
lords, after what has fallen from the 
throne, and after what has passed in this 
House, there can be no question that we 
are called upon to consider well this 
measure. I, for one, have been on this 
point very unlucky, for I have agreed with 
few, By one side I have been accused of 
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being a liberal, and all the mischief that 
now presses _ the country has been 
laid upon my shoulders ; and by the other 
side I have been stigmatized as a perse- 
cutor and a bigot, because, my lords, I 
always retained the line of conduct which 
I considered most fitted to promote the 
peace and tranquillity of the country—a 
line of conduct by which I shall be guided 
with respect to this measure. I have had 
the honour of giving to the people of 
Ireland all the privileges of the British 
constitution, with the exception of some 
few offices and the eligibility to seats in 
parliament. The appointment of Catholics 
to seats in parliament I have resisted. I 
am proud that I was enabled to open to 
them all the situations open to Protestants, 
with these exceptions; and I do not en 

those who wish to abridge their liberties, 
by depriving them of the exercise of the 
elective franchise in the sister country. I 
had the honour—much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of some who now patronize this mea- 
sure—I had the henour to exert myself to 
give the Catholics of England the same 
benefit which the people of Ireland derived 
from the acts passed for their advantage 
under his late majesty, and I believe, if 
the same principles of action had been 
perseveringly adopted, and if, instead of 
yielding to faction, due attention had been 
paid to the loyal and well-deserving Ca- 
tholics of England—if they had been 
attended to, instead of submitting to 
faction, I believe, my lords, that the un- 
happy dilemma in which we are now 
placed would have been avoided. How- 
ever, in that dilemma we are placed ; and 
after hearing the speech of the noble duke 
at the head of the government, and after 
the Speech from the Throne, I entertain 
little doubt of the urgency of the measure. 
Events have taken place by which the 
powers of government are become para- 
lyzed; and there are two things to be 
considered ; namely, what is to be done, 
and the cause whence this position of 
affairs arises? The great and leading 
mischief at present is the division of the 
Protestants of Ireland. It is that which 
has given the foundation of their power to 
the Roman Catholics, and it is that which 
takes from us the power of resistance to 
their demands. In my mind it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of the 
church, as well as to meet the exigencies 
of the state, that the Protestants, in resist- 
ing, should be united. We have placed 
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ourselves in a dilemma, and I shall inquire 
how that dilemma arises. One cause of 
it may be found in the conduct of noble 
lords opposite. [A laugh from the oppo- 
sition side.] I blame no man, but I assert 
that the question was made the source of 
English and Irish party, and that state- 
ments were sent abroad to work upon and 
inflame the public mind. The next party 
that I charge is the gentlemen and land- 
holders of Ireland, who, for election pur- 
poses, have sacrificed themselves and their 
estates, and have given the legislative 
powers in that country into the hands of 
the Roman Catholics. There is another 
party—in which I am afraid I must in- 
clude myself—-that has been instrumental 
in producing this dilemma. I mean b 
that party every member of lord Liver- 
pool’s government dunug the last ten 
years. [hear! and a laugh.] To them 
we are mainly indebted for the situation 
in which we now are. In the first place, 
let us see what happened by the appoint- 
ment, in the first instance, of a gentleman, 
strong in opinions favourable to con- 
cession (Mr. Charles Grant), to be the 
leading minister for Ireland. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department of 
that time is responsible for the beginning 
of the consequences that resulted from 
the nomination of that gentleman. He is 
responsible, because it was impossible for 
the country to suppose that a government 
determined against concession would have 
named a gentleman holding these opinions, 
to fill so important a situation in the ad- 
ministration of Ireland. It was natural 
that all should see the appointment in 
this light, and I will say for myself, and 
for those who acted with me, that we are 
bound to look with favour upon those who 
were guided by this impression, and who 
have been brought by our own conduct 
into the dilemma. Let me ask what was 
the next step of the same kind taken by 
the government? The appointment of 
the Irish attorney-general—a person who 
was even stronger in his opinions than the 
secretary. I see the noble lord (Plunkett) 
in his place, and I hope the noble lord will 
excuse me for taking notice of this fact. 
I am happy to pay the tribute of a com- 
pliment to him and to a noble marquis ; 
and, however we may differ in our opinions, 
I am prepared to say, that the government 
of Ireland has shown itself more ready to 
execute the laws than the lawyers and 
ministers of this country. 
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We have heard a great deal concerning 
the neglect in not prosecuting the Catho- 
lic Association by the common law—and 
we have heard that no trial was made of 
the efficiency of the act passed for its sup- 
pression—and we have been told that if 
this act had failed, the other course should 
have been resorted to. I am of this opi- 
nion; but while I am so, I say, that every 
member of the then existing cabinet, 
every member of his majesty’s council, 
was responsible for the consequences of 


that neglect ; and the higher the member | 


of the government was, and the greater 
lawyer he was, he was the more responsi- 
ble for lending the influence of is name 
and character to that line of conduct; 
and I maintain that he was and is re- 
sponsible for the consequence it gave rise 
to, and for the situation in which we are 
placed at present, owing to the adoption 
of that course of action. My lords, I do 
hope that nobody will attribute to me that 
for the purpose of keeping office I allowed 
myself to be actuated by unworthy motives: 
I think there is no man but must see that 
T could have no such motive in the path 
I have pursued, although it may not be 
acknowledged by everyone. In common, 
I believe, with others, I for one waited, in 
the hope that better times would arrive, 
and forbore to act with vigour, from a 
fear of bringing on a crisis. I waited, 
and the erisis I feared came on, and what 
I apprehended from it happened ; namely, 
the appointment of Mr. Canning, and, in 
consequence of the system followed by 
these governments, Ireland and England 
have been brought to the state in which 
they are at present—a state which I quite 
agree with the nobleduke, must be altered 
by the settlement of the question. 

I had almost forgot, my lords, in the 
enumeration of the causes of the existing 
position of affairs, to mention his majes- 
ty’s visit to Ireland. There are persons 
here present who, on the occasion of that 
visit, allowed the Catholic bishops, with 
their paraphernalia, to present an address 
to his majesty. I ask you, my lords, 
could that not be considered an indication 
of the intentions of government in their 
favour? I would reter, however, above 
all, to the letter written to the people of 
Ireland on his majesty’s departure; and 
I insist, that it was impossible not to see 
that these things would produce corres- 
ponding effects upon the minds of men— 
that they would tend to alter the opinions 
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of many, and induce every one to doubt 
what would be the ultimate conduct of 
government. Nay, my lords, having 
traced the causes of our situation, I am 
afraid I must come to the results, though, 
after what has been already said, I am 
almost ashamed to add another word upon 
the subject. I have read in Erasmus an 
account of a conversation between Charon 
and the Evil Spirit. The Evil Spirit tells 
Charon, that he must procure a newer and 
larger boat, for so many souls were about 
to pass over, on account of religious dis- 
turbances, that it would be impossible for 
him to ferry them over in his present bark. 
He said that discord, on account of reli- 
gious opinions, existed every where—that 
father differed from son, brother from 
brother, and landlord from tenant,—that 
they were determined to quarrel and come 
to blows, and that such a quantity of 
blood would be shed,. and souls sent off, 
that there would be too much for his 
bark to carry. If, my lords, Erasmus 
were now alive, and called upon to de- 
scribe the state of the country, he could 
not more accurately paint the difference 
of opinion that exists upon this question. 
Father is opposed to son, brother to bro- 
ther, landlord to tenant; even the fair 
sex take a part in the quarrel, and every 
body seems rife for discord and strife. 
There is a general cry of “ do this for the 
sake of the poor Irish,” than which cry 
nothing can be more idle, for the poor 
Irish are no more concerned in the prin« 
ciples of the question than the people of 
the Mogul empire. A principle of intimi- 
dation has been urged with respect to this 
measure which I deny. I believe that 
men cannot be so infatuated as to dream 
of proceeding to rebellion in such a case. 
I cannot think that all Ireland will rise 
for the purpose of bringing in a few mem- 
bers of parliament, a few peers, and a few 
laywers ; and, if thereis to be such a con- 
test, the sooner it is brought to an end the 
better. 

But, my lords, in my opinion, the mis- 
chief rests with ourselves. I believe that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland have no 
disposition to, no thought of, rebellion— 
not the slightest disposition or feeling of 
the kind. But there is a question of a 
much worse, of a more difficult, nature. 
We have passed a bill certainly for put- 
ting down the Catholic Association ; but 
does any man suppose (leaving out of the 
question the consequences arising from 
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indignation at the belief of a trick, should 
this measure be rejected), does any man 
suppose that it will be possible to execute 
this law in case of the rejection of the 
measure? It is well known that all these 
laws, however strong, are carried by pub- 
lie opinion. I had the honour of trying 
very strong measures in Ireland. I suc- 
ceeded in putting down the volunteers 
who dominated over the country, by the 
force of a simple proclamation. I put 
down a stronger association than the Ca- 
tholic by an act of parliament: but then 
our situation was different; we then had 
the support of Protestant Ireland and of 
united England. But what would be the 
case now if any thing wrong happened ? 
Two-thirds of the people of Ireland would 
be against us, and the greater part of the 
landed proprietors, who favour the mea- 
sure because they conceive it likely to in- 
crease the value of their estates, would be 
against us; and, I need not add, a great 
majority of the House of Commons. 
Under these circumstances noble lords, in 
opposing the measure, must take on their 
herculean shoulders the consequences of 
resistance, in the present state of our 
affairs at home and abroad; and I say 
that no man has a right to resist the mea- 
sure who is not prepared to resist the dan- 
gers and difficulties arising from the state 
of our affairs. I am not, my lords, one 
of those who adopt the measure from a 
sense of its intrinsic excellence. I cannot 


take up your lordships’ time in debating | 


its abstract merits, but I think no man in 
his serious moments but must feel bound 
to acknowledge the benefit and advan- 
tage of a measure that will set at rest, 
even for a time, the animosities that have 
existed in the country, that will disarm 
faction, and put an end to parliamentary 
quarrels and grievances; for I suppose 
some new grievance will be discovered. 
It will at least be a long time before so 
large a body of persons will be enlisted in 
its behalf. 

Having said so much I shall only trou- 
ble your lordships with some observations 
on a few other points. One of the chief 
arguments against the measure is, that it 
wants securities. For one, I confess that 
it is more reconcileable to my mind be- 
cause it bears none; for I think that if 
ministers, in proposing to admit Roman 
Catholics to parliament, had fettered the 
admission with any obstruction, it would 
produce dissension without creating any 
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of a satisfactory adjustment. 
My lords, I say that if the power of the 
Catholics be so strong, as to enable them 
to command the chancellor, to command 
the lord lieutenant, to command the prime 
minister, I think it better that these offi- 
cers should be avowed Roman Catholics, 
than that they should be under their in- 
fluence only. The more publicity that 
would be given to the fact of their being 
so would set men’s minds more upon the 
watch, and they would sooner stop and 
counteract them in evil designs, than if 
their conduct was disguised and covered 
by a mask of Protestantism. In discuss- 
ing this part of the question I will assert, 
that it is better to have a certain number 
of Roman Catholic members of parlia- 
ment, than to have a greater number not 
professing their religion, but acting under 
their control. I think that it is more dan- 
gerous to have a hundred members of par- 
liament, acting under Catholic influ- 
ence, than to admit twenty Catholics to 
the privilege of seats; for in the latter 
case, public jealousy would afford public 
protection. It has been said, that the 
measure is dangerous to the church. In 
my opinion it is the best way for protect- 
ing the church. Let us suppose that ge- 
neral combination was formed against 
tithes, rents, church property, and even 
the credit of the banks. Let me ask, by 
what means could a forcible but nega- 
tive opposition be contended against ? 





Only by a complete union of the Protes- 
| tants; and after the measure is passed, 
| I think they would be infatuated if they 
did not see the necessity of standing u 
| for the Protestant interests and establish- 
| ments. 

The next point to which I shall 
advert is one on which a noble earl 
who lately sat down dwelt; namely, 
the obligation of the Coronation Oath. 
I shall consider that oath in two 
ways-—technically and by construction. 
What is it, my lords, we are about to 
do? Merely to alter the laws laying 
down the oaths necessary to qualify for 
the admission to office. Now, if I con- 
sider the question technically, where is it 
laid down that the oaths to be taken on 
admission to office should never be al- 
tered? If I look back in our history as 
far as the time of queen Elizabeth down 
to the present period I find they were con- 
stantly altered. They were altered in the 
reigns of Charles the 2nd, of king Wil- 
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liam, and of queen Ann. And it is rather 
curious that the unions of both the coun- 
tries specifically state, that the oaths then 
existing should be continued until they were 
altered. Icannot conceive by what process 
of law they should not be altered, whether 
that alteration be wise or unwise. I shall 
next view the Coronation Oath by con- 
struction. If a construction be put upon 
any document, the person who puts it may 
act as he pleases upon that construction ; 
and if his majesty thought that his minis- 
ters brought in a measure to destroy the 
Protestant establishments of the country, 
or to establish Popery, it would be his 
duty to refuse his assent toit. But if the 
king and his parliament thought it was a 
measure to weaken the Catholic power, 
and if, instead of the Catholics having a 
hundred members in the English parlia- 
ment, it reduced the number to twenty, 
should we not with a safe conscience be 
able to say, that it contained nothing 
affecting our rights? For my part, I can 
see nothing in the measure affecting the 
Coronation Oath ; but if there be such a 
thing in it, I and many more are then, 
unfortunately, guilty of a breach of a 
similar obligation, because we have as- 
sented to the alteration of laws restricting 
Catholics from filling particular offices. 
In 1793, when my noble and learned friend 
was attorney-general, Catholics were ad- 
mitted into the army by an alteration of 
the oath. In a few subsequent years, the 
oaths regulating admission to a variety of 
offices, whether upon wise considerations 
or not, were altered. Upon this ground, 
I think I cannot be opposed by any man. 
I was in office when these alterations took 
place, and I am competent to speak of 
them. It has been said, that the measure 
is at variance with the opinions of the 

ople. I concur in the language of Mr. 
Pitt, and think that if it is not reconciled 
to the people of England it will not effect 
any useful purpose. We have had a 
variety of petitions presented to this House, 
enough, I think, to show that there is a 
variety of opinions; for if two thousand 
be on one side, and five thousand on the 
other, it is enough to show that there is a 
great variety of opinions, But, my lords, 
I contend, that even the petitions said to 
be against the measure are divided upon 


the subject; for if they are fairly looked | 


into, one half of them will be found to 
pray against granting further power to 
the Roman Catholics; and, I say, that 
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so far from adding to their power it will 
lessen it. The people must think we will 
judge of the question; and when the 

calmly reflect, they must feel that we 
would not support any measure for injur- 
ing the established church. It is sup- 
posed that the opinion of his late revered 
majesty was against the question. No 
man ever came to wiser conclusions ; but, 
like the late lord Kenyon, he sometimes 
came to them by strange and extraordi- 
nary means, When king George the 3rd 
was told, that Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt were 
of the same opinion, he said that, when 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox differed in opinion, 
one of them might be right and the other 
wrong; but when they agreed they were 
both sure to be wrong [a laugh]. Now, 
my lords, I hope the people of England 
do not argue on that principle; and when 
they know that every man living, who has 
been called to the cabinet council, either 
by his late or his present majesty, was 
friendly to the measure, with the exception, 
I believe, of three, I hope it will not 
diminish the weight of their authority. 
The people of England will not, I trust, 
suppose that we would force upon the 
sovereign a breach of his Coronation 
Oath, or assent to any measure affecting 
our Protestant establishments, or the 
frame of the constitution of the country. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, that their lord- 
ships, he was persuaded, would not be 
surprised at his offering himself to their 
notice, after the extraordinary speech, 
which they had heard, from the noble lord 
who had just sat down. 

It was not uncommon, he said, for per- 
sons, not quite satisfied with their own 
conduct, to resort to the expedient of in- 
culpating that of others, in the hope, and 
for the purpose of diverting attention from 
themselves. Whether this was the case 
with the noble lord could only be known 
to himself. He, (lord Sidmouth) had, 
however, no hesitation in declaring, that 
nothing, which he had ever heard in either 
| House of parliament, had so much asto- 
| nished him as the speech which the noble 
' lord had delivered this day: but he would 
| endeavour to confine his observations upon 
“it to those parts which referred immedi- 
ately to himself; and he would then avail 
| himself of the present occasion to express 
his sentiments on the bill before the House. 
| A period of more than ten years had 
elapsed, since a highly respectable gentle- 
man, (Mr. Charles Grant), was appointed to 
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the situation of chief Secretary in Ireland ; 
and for that appointment and its supposed 
consequences, the noble lord had been 
pleased to pronounce, that he (lord Sid- 
mouth) as Home Secretary, was peculiarly 
responsible. Now it was well known to 
the members of the government at that 
time, and it could not, as he conceived, be 
unknown to the noble lord himself, that in 
that appointment he had no concern what- 
ever. He was then in a state of great 
family distress, and was absent in the dis- 
charge of one of the most painful duties, 
which it had ever been his lot to perform ; 
and upon his return to his official business, 
he found that the urgency of the public 
service had led to the appointment in ques- 
tion. To say that he was not surprised, 
and that he was not displeased at that 
appointment would be untrue. His senti- 
ments upon it were expressed to his noble 
and lamented friend (the earl of Liverpool) 
then at the head of the government; they 
were known by his noble friend earl Talbot, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland ; they were 
also known to the right hon. gentleman 
himself. It was painful to him to have 
these declarations extorted from him ; but 
when he was charged with having contri- 
buted, by that appointment, to produce 
the difficulties and evils of the present 
crisis, he was surely entitled to break 
through punctilio, as far as it could be 
done consistently with his public duty, and 
let the fact be known. 

He now came to the animadversions 
which the noble lord had passed on his 
conduct when in Ireland. These were 
also perfectly new to him ; and he thought 
it somewhat strange, that, from the habits 
of official intercourse, and of personal 
friendship, in which he had long lived with 
the noble lord, he should, after an interval 
of nearly eight years, now learn, for the 
first time, that there were parts of his 
conduct, when he was in Ireland, of which 
the noble lord did not approve. The 
special object, however, of the noble lord’s 
displeasure, and which he has pronounced 
to be “one of the causes to which the 
present dilemma is to be traced,” was the 
presentation, by the Roman Catholic 
bishops, of a congratulatory address to his 
majesty upon his arrival in Ireland. Pre- 
vious to his having the honour of accom- 
panying his majesty to Ireland, he was 
asked bya noble lord, the late lord Do- 
noughmore, whether there would be any 
objection tosuch a presentation. On that 
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point he consulted persons on whose judg- 
ments he could rely, and amongst others, 
the late earl of Liverpool. All were of 
opinion, that it was not possible to refuse 
to receive such an address ; but it was also 
stated, that it could only be received from 
the Roman Catholic bishops in their epis- 
copal and not in their diocesan character. 
That they were bishops, as much so as the 
right rev. prelates now in that House, no 
doubt could be entertained; every man 
knew, that a person who had received ordi- 
nation under the Roman Catholic church, 
and had renounced the Roman Catholic 
religion, was entitled to act as a Protestant 
priest without a second ordination. It 
would also not be denied, that if a Roman 
Catholic bishop were, upon his renuncia- 
tion of the Roman Catholic faith, to be 
appointed to a bishopric by the sovereign 
of this country, a second consecration 
would not be necessary. Then, that they 
were bishops there was no doubt ; and how 
was it possible to advise his majesty not to 
receive a respectable body of men in the 
character, which rightfully belonged to 
them? They did not come as bishops of 
this or that diocese, but they came as 
bishops, and as bishops they were received. 
But the noble lord had also complained 
that the bishops attended in their “ para- 
phernalia.” Whether this was the case or 
not, he was unable to state, but if they did 
attend in their episcopal dress how could 
that be reasonably objected to ? besides, it 
must be recollected, that according to the 
practice of a century, the ministers of the 
three dissenting denominations Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, and Anabaptists, have 
enjoyed the privilege of presenting their 
addresses to the king, not in the closet, 
where these bishops were received, but to 
the king upon the throne. 

The next charge of the noble lord refers 
to his majesty’s parting letter to the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland; which letter, he 
(lord Sidmouth) had the honour to advise, 
as well as to sign. Now, he would appeal 
to his noble friend, the marquis of Welles- 
ley, who soon succeeded to that high 
situation, and who held it for many years, 
whether there was a single word in that 
letter which did or could induce his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects to hope 
for a change of system in Ireland? It had 
not the remotest reference to the Roman 
Catholic question. It merely recommended 
the cessation of personal animosities and 
the cultivation and encouragement of that 
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good will, and of those kindly feelings 
towards each other, amongst all descrip- 
tions of the community, which it was one 
of the main objects of his majesty’s visit to 
promote. 

There was one remark of the noble lord 
with reference to the bill before the House, 
upon which he wished to say a few words. 
The noble lord seemed to think, that we 
should act unfairly if, after having passed 
the bill for the suppression of the Roman 
Catholic Association, and having assured 
his majesty, that conformably to the re- 
commendation from the throne at the 
opening of the session, we would take into 
our deliberate consideration the whole con- 
dition of Ireland, we should hesitate about 
agreeing to the second reading of this bill. 
Now, what he (lord Sidmouth) complained 
of was, that we were called upon to sup- 
port this bill, without having had any 
opportunity of entering upon that con- 
sideration which his majesty had recom- 
mended, and to which we had pledged 
ourselves, in consequence of that recom- 
mendation. It was and must have been 
expected, that such an opportunity would 
have been afforded us, either in a select 
committee, or in a committee of the whole 
House ; and that full information would 
have been laid before us, upon which to 
form our judgment upon this momentous 
subject. But all the information upon 
which we were now required to proceed— 
for it was evident we were to expect no 
more—was that contained in the speech of 
the noble duke; and if it should happen, 
that we were not satisfied with that inform- 
ation, and were of opinion that it did not 
warrant our proceeding to the second 
reading of the bill, was it unfair, or disin- 
genuous in those, who entertained such an 
Opinion, to vote against it? On the con- 
trary, it was our duty so to act, to perse- 
vere, under such circumstances, in the 
course which we have hitherto pursued, and 
to avert, if possible, a great and permanent 
change in the Protestant constitution of 
our country, upon grounds which we deem 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. He thought 
it most improvident and highly derogatory 
to the dignity of the Crown, that in the 
same speech which strongly recommended 
the suppression of the Roman Catholic 
Association, as a body inconsistent with 
the spirit of the constitution and the pre- 
servation of public tranquillity, the prospect 
should have been held out and the expec- 
tation encouraged, that, as soon as a hill 
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had passed for that purpose, all the points 
for which the Association had been formed 
should be conceded, and all its professed 
purposes accomplished. 

There was surely another, and far more 
becoming course, which might have been 
pursued: first to put down the Catholic 
Association (and if he had been friendly 
to concession, this is the conrse which he 
would have recommended) first, he re- 
peated, to put down the Association, and 
ascertain the effect of that measure, before 
parliament was called upon to pass such a 
billas that upon the table. But it had been 
said, that, although the present deplorable 
state of Ireland, organised, and disorgan- 
ised, as it had been represented to be, was 
to be chiefly imputed to the Roman Catho- 
lic Association, the House of Commons 
would not consent to its suppression, unless 
it were accompanied with the measure of 
concession. This was incredible; it was, 
indeed, an opprobrious imputation on that 
branch of the legislature to suppose, that, 
having passed a bill four years ago for the 
suppression of that Association, and having 
found that it had not answered its purpose, 
they would not now consent to take a step 
to render that purpose effectual, and thus 
rescue their country from the continued 
and aggravated dangers produced by that 
Association, except upon the condition, 
that their consent was to be purchased by 
concession. 

But the real point at issue was this :— 
his majesty’s government were of opinion, 
that the. disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders was necessary; and 
they were also of opinion, that this point 
could not be attained, unless accompanied 
with concession: and, on the other hand, 
the former advocates of concession would 
not agree to disfranchisement without it. 
He differed from both the parties. He 
thought that disfranchisement, highly im- 
portant and desirable as it was, would be 
far too dearly purchased by concession. 
With the dangerous consequences of the 
measure of 1793, his mind had been long 
and deeply impressed. He had received 
that impression, whilst the measure was 
under discussion in the Irish parliament, 
from the speeches of many able and emi- 
nent men: and particularly from those of 
the late earl of Clare, and of Mr. Foster, 
then Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons. They had too justly predicted its 
fatal and inevitable consequences. Mr. 
Burke, with whom it originated, had bene- 
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volently supposed, that it would have the 
effect of raising a large proportion of the 
lower orders in Ireland in the scale of the 
community: that they would have the 
power of volition in the exercise of their 
franchise; and that having favours to 
bestow, and rights to exercise, they would 
become objects of attention and considera- 
tion. But these hopes proved delusive ; 
landed proprietors soon began to parcel 
out their lands into small freeholds, as 
they were called, and thus they expected 
to increase their provincial and political 
importance. For a time they possessed 
absolute and uncontrolled authority over 
the franchises of those who held these 
freeholds : but the priest at length stepped 
in, and then that authority was instant! 

cancelled; the ogee to the landlord, 
with the probability, and even certainty, 
of ejectment (an easy process considerin 

the wretched poverty of these nomina 
freeholders) was superseded: it became a 
“ conflict between God and man;” (as 
appeared in evidence before the committees 
of the two Houses of Parliament in the 
year 1825): ‘* between their eternal and 
temporal interests ;” and the priests thus 
became masters of the elective franchises 
of an immense proportion of the popula- 
tion of Ireland. But were those, who till 
the present time were opposed to conces- 
sion, insensible to, or regardless of these 
consequences, the inevitable certainty of 
which constituted the main ground of the 
necessity of the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland; or do they 
now mean.to say, that they were resolved 
to resist concession till these consequences 
had been produced; but when produced, 
as theyhave been, they would then change 
their course, and accede to a measure of 
unlimited concession. This was a dilem- 
ma; but it appeared to him to be one 
to which such persons were obviously 
brought. 

But we are told, that “we cannot stop 
where we are:” to which he would reply 
in the words used on a former occasion, 
by the right hon. gentleman who brought 
forward this measure in the House of 
Commons, “ we are more likely to sto 
where we are, than to stop where we shall 
be, if we advance to the point to which 
we are invited.” Something, we are per- 
petually told, must be done; to which he 
would reply, that nothing is preferable to 
that something now recommended. But 
he was decidedly of opinion that some- 
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thing and much might be done; and 
much had been done already, though the 
beneficial effects of what had been done, 
had been crampt and kept under by 
agitators; by the Catholic Association ; 
and by other causes to which he would 
not now advert. Much had been done 
during the administration of the noble 
lords, the earl of Talbot, and the marquess 
of Wellesley when lords lieutenant; the 
bill, denominated the Peace-Preserving 
Bill, the constabulary force, the appoint- 
ment of assistant barristers, the regula- 
tions of fees in the higher courts of jus- 
tice, the improvement of the magistracy 
and in the authority of grand juries, the 
frequent and public administration of jus- 
tice at the petty sessions, and the im- 
portant measure of the commutation of 
tythes, had all been adopted in the course 
of a very few years. Much, however, re- 
mained to be done, and much will be 
done, if we mean to apply measures really 
remedial to the actual evils of Ireland . 
those evils are poverty, ignorance, and 
bigotry; and it is from those evils that 
the country requires emancipation. 

His lordship then read the following 
extract, which, he said, expressed his own 
sentiments, from a pamphlet favourable to 
Catholic emancipation :—“ The evil exists 
in the poverty, depression, and, above all, 
want of education in the poorer classes ; 
in the relaxation of industry, from the 
want of encouragement in their mann- 
factures ; in the want of countenance, pro- 
tection, and example from resident land- 
lords; in distress from tythes, from their 
inability to pay them and their own clergy 
besides ; in paying rents out of proportion 
to the other classes of society, and out 
of proportion to their earnings, or the 
necessaries of life in food or raiment; in 
not being provided for suitably in sickness, 
accident, misfortune, or old age; in a dis- 
trust in the administration of the laws 
from the abuse of them—these are amongst 
the causes, why the Irish peasant is the 
ready tool of rebellion; why he has been 
found careless of life, and has given 
instances of what I have heard called 
misdirected courage, but which might 
more fairly be termed despair, or the con- 
tempt of a life without charms and with- 
out comforts.” To remedy these evils, 
the removal of the chief obstacles to the 
residence of the principal landowners on 
their property, was indispensably requi- 
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this could not be expected, or effected, 
without laws fully sufficient to ensure pro- 
tection to their property, their families, 
and themselves; and what can be the 
efficiency of laws, unless it be secured by 
an able, upright, and firm administration 
of them? For this purpose an intelligent 
and independent magistracy is necessary ; 
and the best hopes of providing a ma- 
gistracy of this description, would be 
found in a lord lieutenant in every county 
in Ireland, as in England and Scotland, 
who would be responsible for the selection, 
and, in a great degree, for the conduct of 
magistrates, in the county of which he 
had the charge. Of the beneficial effects 
arising from the existence of such an au- 
thority in every county of Great Britain, 
he had Jong had the most ample and satis- 
factory experience; but the inducements 
to the higher orders to reside on their 
property, would be imperfect without the 
removal of the principal inducements of 
the lower to disorder and rapine, the sure 
forerunners of sedition and rebellion— 
of these, poverty, hopeless poverty, is the 
primary cause; and till the benevolence 
and wisdom of the laws shall have pro- 
vided the means of subsistence for those 
who cannot derive them from their own 
labour, or from the produce of their own 
narrow spot of ground, there can be no 
security whatever for life and property, 
and no tranquillity in Ireland. 

As to the present measure, however ad- 
visable it may be deemed by some, from 
other considerations, lord Sidmouth con- 
tended, that it bore no relation whateyer 
to the wretched condition of the great 
mass of the Irish population. It was not 
a remedial measure. It would not give 
bread to the hungry, nor education to the 
ignorant; but let the attention of govern- 
ment and parliament continue to be 
directed to the internal state of Ireland, 
and at no distant period, security and 
confidence being established, British capi- 
tal will be fearlessly applied to call forth 
its abundant and invaluable resources; 
and as the population advance from 
poverty and ignorance, the hold of bigotry 
will be loosened, and a fair prospect open- 
ed to that unhappy country, for which 
prosperity and tranquillity must, he feared, 
be looked for in vain from the measure 
now under their lordships’ immediate con- 
sideration. To all measures of a similar 
tendency, he had constantly given a de- 
cided, but, he trusted, not an intemperate 
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opposition ; an opposition always painful 
to himself: for it was impossible for any 
one who had a spark of generosity in his 
heart, not to be desirous that all his fel- 
low-subjects should participate in the 
privileges which he himself enjoyed. But 
his opinion remained unmoved; he saw 
no sufficient grounds for, but he saw some 
additional ones against, any change in the 
course which their lordships had _ hitherto 
pursued. It had been observed by Mr. 
Burke, in reference to the question before 
us, “that a concession, in which the 
governing power of our country loses its 
dignity, is dearly bought even by him who 
attains his object. All the people have 
a deep interest in the dignity of parlia- 
ment.” In addition to this great author- 
ity, he would venture to express his own 
conviction, that tranquillity has never yet 
been produced, and is never likely to be 
produced, by extorted concession. Lord 
Sidmouth concluded by saying, that he 
would not be a party in consigning the 
great interests of his country into the 
hands of those, who were not masters of 
their own consciences, their own opinions, 
and their own conduct; and who were hos- 
tile, sincerely and conscientiously hostile, 
he admitted, to the welfare and existence 
of that church establishment, which is 
indissolubly interwoven with the welfare 
and existence of the state; and he would 
not consent to purchase a temporary and 
precarious tranquillity by a permanent and 
irremediable change in the Protestant con- 
stitution of the kingdom. 

Many other considerations pressed upon 
his mind; but he would trespass no longer 
upon the indulgence of their lordships, 
than whilst he read from a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1805, a passage which expressed 
his own sentiments in language far better 
than that in which they could be ex- 
pressed by himself :—‘‘ Let us never for- 
get that our wise ancestors (even without 
the awfu] example of the French Revolu- 
tion before their eyes) were cautious how 
they tried innovations in government ; let 
us keep in mind, that they never indulged 
the theoretical hope of gaining over a 
discontented party in the state, by timidly 
yielding to their claims; and never were 
guilty of the weakness of disgusting their 
tried supporters, by hazardous experi- 
ments, to conciliate their opponents : but 
by manfully meeting the dangers with 
which they were constantly surrounded, 
they secured the confidence of their 
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friends, and extorted the respect even of 
their adversaries. If, in the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, it be ordained, that 
the venerable fabric of the constitution 
which our ancestors have raised, must at 
length fall, let us at least have the conso- 
Jation to reflect, that we ourselves have 
not, by shaking the pillars, accelerated its 
destruction.”—He added, that he should 
give his vote against the motion that the 
bill be now read a second time, and for 
the amendment proposed by the most 
reverend prelate, that it be read a second 
time on this day six months. 

The Earl of Westmorland rose to ex- 
plain. He expressed his regret that his 
noble friend should have taken any word 
which had fallen from him, as applied 
disrespectfully to himself. All that he 
had said was, that the force of various 
circumstances had been such as to render 
the present bill necessary; and he thought 
he could not say more to satisfy the noble 
lord that he could have meant nothing 
disrespectful to him, than that he con- 
sidered ,himself as much concerned in 
every one of the transactions he had 
alluded to as the noble lord was. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that, as he 
had repeatedly, in another place, given a 
vote upon the question under discussion 
different from that which he intended to 
give on the present occasion, he thought 
it incumbent on him to explain the mo- 
tives for his so doing. But if, on that 
account, he felt it to be his duty to ad- 
dress their lordships, he considered that 
he was more strongly called upon to do 
so, after the speech which had been made 
by the noble earl who had just risen in 
explanation. That noble earl had ad- 
verted to a great many circumstances 
during his late brother’s administration ; 
and had stated, that such circumstances 
of difficulty had arisen—not momentarily, 
but from a long course of events—as had 
brought the measure to its present state. 
The statement which the noble duke at 
the head of his majesty’s government had 
made, had placed those circumstances 
under their view, and had rendered more 
intelligible the difficulties under which the 
government laboured, and the obligation 
in which it was placed, of bringing forward 
the present measure.—Before he proceed- 
ed to say the few words for the purpose of 
which he had risen, he would take the 
liberty of stating a few circumstances 
concerning himself, During the twenty 
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years he had had the honour of a seat in 
the other House of parliament, he had 
invariably given a silent vote against the 
admission of Roman Catholics to further 
political power. During that period, he 
would not say how far respect for one 
now no more, whose name he unworthily 
bore, acted upon and influenced his con- 
duct; but this he would say, that though 
he most willingly concurred in the views 
of his late lamented brother, yet he did 
not, perhaps, see the extent of the mis- 
chief which was stated as likely to arise 
from the admission of Roman Catholics 
into places of political trust. On the 
other hand, he invariably thought that the 
carrying of this question would not so 
immediately or effectually produce . that 
which its warmest supporters confidently 
predicted—the immediate tranquillity of 
Ireland. He, however, at least, thought, 
and more confidently of late, that cireum- 
stances would be produced and promoted 
by this measure, fraught with greater good 
and greater advantage to Ireland, than 
this single measure by itself.—But the 
circumstance to which he wished particu- 
larly to allude, related to what had fallen 
from the noble earl respecting the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Grant to the secretary- 
ship for Ireland. He did not mean to 
enter into the circumstances of that pecu- 
liar appointment: he was not possessed 
of any of the secrets of the case; but he 
wished to observe, that as it appeared 
from the speech of the noble viscount, that 
a difference of opinion prevailed in the 
cabinet respecting the appointment of 
that gentleman, that circumstance alone 
proved the impossibility, under the pres- 
sure of the times, to make such appoint- 
ments to office as would be perfectly 
satisfactory to every individual composing 
a cabinet which was divided in opinion. 
Having been himself connected with pub- 
lic affairs, he knew that the difficulties 
experienced in carrying on the government 
were great and enormous, arising from the 
division in the cabinet. The consequence 
of that division was, that when any ques- 
tion respecting Ireland was suggested, 
that party in the cabinet which was 
favourable to the Roman Catholic claims 
dissented to the proposing any other mea- 
sures. Those were the circumstances 
which he wished to advert to; and per- 
haps if he had risen in the same spirit as 
that in which the noble viscount had risen, 
he might have given expression to some 
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feeling of irritation—for he hoped he was 
incapable of anger—when he alluded to 
what had fallen from the noble earl re- 
specting his late brother’s administration. 
He could, however, assure the noble earl, 
that no such feeling existed in his mind. 
He believed that during the fourteen years 
that his late brother had presided over 
the affairs of the country, he had endea- 
voured to unite all conflicting interests, 
and to form a species of cabinet contrary 
to his own feelings, but which would most 
materially strengthen the interests of this 
greatempire. In his conduct, his noble 
brother was uninfluenced by any despica- 
ble feelings of hostility against those 
whose sentiments did not accord with his 
own. He made this statement, he could 
assure the House, without the least irrita- 
tion whatever; but he thought it due to 
the memory—he had almost said the great 
name—of his brother—to say thus much. 
He felt extremely satisfied at the opportu- 
nity which had been given him of explain. 
ing himself on this question. He did not 
mean to enter at all into the merits of the 


subject. 


and profound learning, and he left it 
entirely in their hands, In his own view 
of the case, he thought that, situated as 
Ireland was at present, the Irish church 
establishment stood in more danger now, 
than it would after this measure was car- 
ried. He conceived that the proposed 
measure, with the reservations attached to 


it, would place that church establishment | 


on a firmer basis. With respect to the 
English church, it stood on too high an 
eminence, and was guarded by too great 
and powerful bulwarks, ever to be touched 
by any measure of concession to the 
Roman Catholics. If he wanted proof 
for what he said, he would look to the 
petitions which had been laid on their 
lordships’ table. He looked at them with 
exireme respect; he could not agree with 
many of the dicta laid down by the per- 
sons signing those petitions; but he 
looked upon them as proofs of the esteem 
which the people felt for the church es- 
tablishment. On that basis rested the 
safety of the Protestant church establish- 
ment; and until those feelings of affection 
with which it was regarded by the people 
of England were destroyed, there need 
be no fear for its safety——-There were 
other points to which he was disposed to 
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It had been discussed by several 


learned prelates, with great intelligence: 
| written on the subject, have been pleased 
to denominate themselves the friends of 





allude, but feeling his inadequacy to do 
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so with proper effect, he thought it use- 
less to take up their lordships’ time .any 
longer. If, in the few words which he 
had spoken, from a feeling of respect to 
the late lord Liverpool, he had clearly 
explained to their lordships that his situa- 
tion was one of great difficulty,—that he 
was obliged to truckle with party, and to 
consider the circumstances of the times 
and the feelings of the various men with 
whom he was forced to unite,—he had 
then satistied himself on that point. 
Another purpose of his rising was, to ex- 
press bis sentumeuts plainly on this ques- 
tion. That he had been anxious to do, 
and that he had now done. 

Lord Tenterden said, he would not 
have offered himself to their lordships in 
his individual capacity to deliver his opi- 
nion on the question before the House, 
but, thinking that it would be expected 
from a person in his situation not to give 
a silent vote on a subject so important as 
the one now under discussion, he had been 
induced to come forward and state his 
sentiments. Several noble lords who had 
addressed their lordships in favour of this 
question, and many who had spokea and 


civil and religious liberty. If by assuming 
that title they meant to convey an insinua- 
tion, or desired to have it inferred, that 
those who differed from them in opiniog 
were not the friends of civil and religious 
liberty, he for one must enter his protest 
against such imputation. Every man might 
be mistaken in his opinion—he might evea 
be mistaken in the motives on which he 
was acting; but for himself, he had ao 
hesitation in asserting, that the very reason 
for his opposition to the present measure 
was derived from an attachment to civil 
and religious liberty. However inferior 
he might be, in other respects, to most of 
their lordships, he would yield to no one 
in asserting and claiming to himself the 
right of being considered as acting from 
an attachment to civil and religious liberty. 
He had all his life admired the Protestant 
church of England: he should have been 
the most ungrateful man if he had not 
done so. _ His esteem for that church had 
“grown with bis growth, and strengthened 
with his strength,” and it was stronger 
than ever at the present moment, though 
his bodily strength was greatly diminished. 
His esteem for that church was not merely 
founded on its doctrines, or upon seligions 
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considerations, great and important as they 
were; it was founded also on the opinion 
which he had long entertained, and which 
he still entertained, that the Protestant 
church was. more favourable to civil and 
religious liberty, than any other establish- 
ment which either did at present, or had 
ever before prevailed in the world. There 
was no church so tolerant, or so ready to 
allow persons of every other religion to 
draw themselves around her; and he looked 
upon the proposed measure as leading, by 
a broad and direct road to the overthrow 
of the Protestant church. 

Much. had been said as to the situation 
of other countries, in which Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants had been found to go 
on amicably and smoothly together. But, 
was there any other country in Europe, or 
elsewhere, which in any degree bore a re- 
semblance to Ireland? In Ireland there 
was an acknowledged Popish hierarchy, 
assuming to themselves the names and 
titles of those diocesses which were by law 
established Protestant. And was it to be 
supposed that any hierarchy—let alone a 
Popish hierarchy—would be content to 
leave others in the enjoyment of those 
honours and emoluments, which had been 
wrested from their ancestors of the same 
faith with themselves? Was it possible 
that there should not exist in the human 
mind an earnest and anxious desire to 
obtain the restitution of those privileges ? 
Where that strong and anxious desire 
existed, would it not be assisted by taking 
advantage of the means which the pro- 
posed measure afforded; and would not 
strength be given to persons of the Roman 
Catholie persuasion to effect their object by 
granting them political power? By poli- 
tical power, he meant a power exercised 
according to legitimate means; and he 
could not consent to give that denomina- 
tion to mere physical force; or the power 
of numbers, which a noble lord had, the 
other night, described in his most eloquent 
speech as existing in Ireland. 

These were shortly the reasons why he 
should vote against the present measure ; 
and, with their lordships’ permission, he 
would trouble them with a few, and only a 
few, more observations. There was also 
another ground on which his opposition to 
the present bill was founded. He could 
not enter into the views which had been 
taken, by certain learned and noble per- 
sons, of the true effects of the acts of king 
William, and of those passed at the period 
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of the Revolution; and, differing as he 
did from them on this subject, he felt it 
his duty—he felt it due to those noble and 
learned persons-—he felt it due to their 
lordships—to state the grounds of his opi- 
nions. They could not, however, come 
properly to a consideration of those acts 
without first adverting to previous times, 
and to preceding enactments. Their 
lordships would recollect that it had been 
many times said, in the course of this 
debate, and in discussions arising out of 
the subject before them, ‘that the oaths by 
which Catholics were excluded from par- 
liament and from offices had their origin 
in a panic which was produced by the 
disgraceful, the absurd, the shamefully 
encouraged perjuries of a man whose 
eharacter no one could hold in greater de- 
testation than he did—he meant Titus 
Oates. Now, the fact was not so, either 
as regarded the admission of Catholics to 
offices, or to seats in Parliament. For, in 
the first year of queen Elizabeth, an act 
was passed which required that the oath 
of supremacy should be taken by all per- 
sons admitted to offices in which they 
received the wages of the queen. Now, 
without meaning any thing offensive, he 
might, he trusted, safely say, that in such 
offices were included those to which it was 
the object of the bill to admit Catholics. 
It was true that, on the accession of king 
James, this oath was abrogated; but at 
the same time, it was equally true, that 
another oath was substituted, and that 
between the two oaths there was no differ- 
ence, so far as the consciences of the Ca- 
tholics were concerned; because by both 
oaths they were called upon to swear, not 
only that they would bear true allegiance 
to the sovereign, but also that they did 
not believe that the pope, or any other 
foreign prince, prelate, person, state, or 
potentate had, or ought to have, any 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence in 
these realms. He had said, and he be- 
lieved that history warranted the assertion, 
that notwithstanding this act Catholics did 
manage to find their way into places under 
government. What interpretation these 
Catholics put upon the Oath of Supremacy 
he could not imagine. But their lordships 
would see,the case did not stop here. Ca- 
tholics were not only excluded from offices. 
For,by the Ist of Elizabeth, the Oath of Su- 
premacy was required from every member 
of the lower House, though not from the 
members of their lordships’ House, the 
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queen having so much confidence in the 
peers, that she did not think it necessary 
to exact the oath from them. Thus, then, 
the Oath of Supremacy was required from 
members of the House of Commons so 
early as the reign of Elizabeth; and yet it 
was certain, that Catholics did sit in the 
House of Commons during the reign of 
that queen. The oath, therefore, must 
have been evaded; but how, he did not 
know. Whether it was not insisted upon, 
or whether it was got rid of in some other 
way, he could not tell; but he rather be- 
lieved that the oath was taken, and that 
some way was found in which the con- 
sciences of the Catholics could be satisfied, 
notwithstanding the clear and explicit 
wording of the oath. Their lordships knew 
very well that the pope of Rome had always 
been most fertile in expedients, to free those 
of his own religion from all obligations 
which did not happen to have been im- 
posed by himself [Cheers from the cross 
benches]. In the third year of James Ist, 
the act containing the oath which was 
commonly called the Oath of Allegiance, 
was passed. That oath, however, was not 


required as a qualification for seats in | 


parliament, but was tendered to persons 
on admission to certain offices. By the 
acts of Charles 2nd, it was well-known, 
that both the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, as enacted in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, together with the 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, the 
invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of 
the mass, as practised in the church of 
Rome, were required from members of 
parliament, 

He now passed to the act of king Wil- 
liam, commonly called the “ Act of the 
Declaration of the Rights of the People.” 
It was true, that in that act there was no 
enactment that these oaths should be 
taken, and it was quite unnecessary that 
there should be any sueh enactment ; be- 
cause that act was not to be read alone, 
but with the acts of the preceding parlia- 
ments. After the convention, as it was 
called, had met, the two Houses sat for 
some time in deliberation upon the exist- 
ing state of affairs. They met on the 22nd 
of January, and on the 13th of February 
the two Houses went in a body to the 
prince and princess of Orange, at the Ban- 
quetting-house, at Whitehall, and present- 
ed to theirroyal highnesses the Declaration 
of Rights, together with certain resolutions, 
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‘an act. The prince and princess of Orange 
' agreed to the Declaration thus presented 
to them on the 13th of February : on that 
_ day they were proclaimed king and queen, 
and on that day the Convention declared 
themselves a Parliament. On the 13th of 
| February, therefore, the convention was a 
parliament. They became so on the pre- 
| sentation of their Declaration,—and what 
| did he find their first act to be? Why, 
| they took away the old Oaths of Allegiance 
_and Supremacy, so far as members of par- 
liament were concerned; they determined 
that a new oath should be taken, and a 
declaration subscribed by every member of 
the legislature; and that oath was taken, 
and that declaration was subscribed, by 
members in all future parliaments. This, 
then, was the first act ; and he now passed 
to the 6th chapter of the Ist of William 
and Mary. Here he found the Coronation 
Oath altered,—taken by William and Mary, 
and required to be taken by every succeed- 
ing sovereign. And here let him ask, 
what difference there was between the two 
acts, as far as they could collect from the 
intention and meaning of the act? He saw 
none ; and if there was any, he confessed 
that his mind was not acute enough to 
discover it. In his view both were perma- 
nent, in the only sense in which the word 
could be used upon a legislative enact- 
ment; for let it not be supposed that he, 
for one moment, entertained the notion 
that it was not in the power of parliament 
to abrogate them, if they thought fit to do 
so. 

He now came to the Act of Settlement. 
This act passed in the next session of par- 
liament, and it began by setting forth the 
Declaration which had been presented to 
the prince and princess of Orange on the 
13th of February. The first part of the 
declaration was against king James, and 
pointed out the proceedings by which that 
prince endeavoured to subvert and extir- 
pate the Protestant religion, and the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom. The second 
part of the declaration went through those 
proceedings in detail, declared them to be 
illegal, set forth the rights they claimed, 
and concluded in these words—“ and they 
do claim, demand, and insist, upon all and 
singular the premises, as their undoubted 
rights and liberties,” and so forth. He 
need not trouble their lordships with the 
rest. Now, there was nothing in that de- 
claration which asserted that any oaths 





which were afterwards incorporated into 
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or by the king and queen upon the throne. 
There was nothing in it that required that 
the parliament should be Protestant, or 
that the king should be Protestant ; but in 
the act by which Scotland was embodied 
in the Act of Settlement, there was a de- 
claration to the effect, that by the known 
laws of this kingdom, no person of the 
popish religion could be king or queen of 
England, or bear any office therein. After 
the declaration followed certain resolu- 
tions. It was resolved, that having an 
entire confidence in the prince of Orange, 
the crown should be tendered to William 
and Mary, and that the prince and princess 
be prayed to accept the same. The next 
resolution was, ‘‘ that the oaths hereafter 
mentioned be taken by all persons of 
whom the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy might be required by law, instead 
of them.” They had, therefore, here a 
resolution embodied in the act, and part 
of that resolution was that certain oaths 
should be taken. The act then proceeded 
to make certain enactments, in none of 
which were these oaths to be found: but 
they did find it enacted, that the Crown 
should devolve upon William and Mary ; 
that the succession should proceed in a 
certain line; and that the sovereign should 
be Protestant. Now, there had been no 
previous resolution respecting the limita- 
tion of the religion of the sovereign, but 
there had been about the oaths; and there- 
fore an enactment was necessary in the 
former, but not in the latter case. To say, 
therefore, that it was no part of the inten- 
tion of the persons who framed this act, 
that these oaths should be taken, appeared 
to him to be just as reasonable as to say 
that a man never intended to do a thing 
because he had only done it once. These 
observations he had thought it necessary 
to make, as due to the noble and learned 
persons from whom he differed, and as due 
to their lordships. 

He begged now, that their lordships 
would further indulge him, while he called 
their attention to the act of Union with 
Scotland. In that act it was said, that the 
oaths should be taken until parliament 
thought fit to alter them. This point had 
been strongly insisted upon; but their 
lordships would see, if they read the whole 
of the act, that the supporters of the pre- 
sent measure derived no strength from 
these words, and that the inference which 
had been drawn from them was unwarrant- 
able, For, after the Treaty of Union was 
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settled, an act was passed by the parlia- 
ment of Scotlang, which act was set out in 
and made an esg@ntial part of the Union : 
—‘“which act” (these were the words of 
the Act of Union) “ is hereby declared to 
be as valid as if it were a part of, and en- 
grossed in, this treaty.” The act so passed 
by the parliament of Scotland regulated 
the manner in which the sixteen peers to 
sit in the House of Lords, and the forty- 
five members to sit in the House of Com- 
mons, in the parliament of Great Britain, 
should be elected. The part of it to which 
he begged to call the attention of their 
lordships was this—“ It is always hereby 
expressly provided and declared, that none 
shall be capable to elect, or be elected, for 
any of the said estates, but such as are 
twenty-one years of age complete, and 
Protestant, excluding all papists, or such 
who, being suspect of popery and required, 
refuse to swear and subscribe the formula 
contained in the third act, made in the 
eighth and ninth sessions of king William’s 
parliament.” Now it appeared to him, 
therefore, looking at the whole of the act, 
that it could not be denied that it was 
settled by the Act of Union, that the per- 
sons who represented Scotland should be 
Protestant. 

He had already said—and he begged 
their lordships not to misunderstand him 
—that it was undoubtedly in the power of 
parliament to abrogate thése laws; but, 
at the same time, he thought it very ne 
cessary that their lordships should know 
the real nature of these laws, and under- 
stand distinctly what the facts of the case 
were, before they proceeded to abrogate 
them. As he understood the bill before 
their lordships, and the grounds on which 
it was brought forward, it was sought to 
abrogate those laws, in order to give peace 
and quiet to a very important part of the 
empire. , Now, if he could persuade him- 
self that the bill would have that effect, it 
should have his most cordial support ; but 
he had not been able to bring his mind to 
think it would. He was not insensible to 
the miserable condition of Ireland: he 
knew much respecting it; but, there must 
be something more to learn, though his 
majesty’s ministers had not communicated 
it. What the particulars of the informa- 
tion thus kept back were, he had no means 
of knowing; but he must assume that they 
were threatened by some great and immi- 
nent danger; for hisnobleand learned friend 
on the woolsack had said, that it was im« 
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possible for the stoutest heart to contem- 
plate without dismay the consequences 
which must result from the failure of this 
measure. The simple question, however, 
was this ;— Would this measure tranquillize 
Ireland? His noble and learned friend 
had drawn a delightful picture of the re- 
sults of the measure. He had said, that 
it would unite all in friendship, and estab- 
lish peace and amity where nothing but 
discord had hitherto prevailed ; and he 
had quoted some beautiful lines from a 
Latin poet, in aid of his eloquent de- 
scription. He feared, however, that the 
only similarity between these anticipated 
results and the lines of the poet was, that 
they were both the offsprings of a warm 
and fertile imagination. In looking at the 
condition of Ireland, he could not shut his 
eyes to the pernicious influence of that 
hierarchy to which he had before alluded. 
By what means Ireland had been brought 
into that state which had induced a change 
in the opinions of those who had hitherto 
opposed measures similar to that before 
them,—let it not be supposed that he im- 
puted blame to any one for allowing the 
state of Ireland to effect in him a change 
of opinion,—-by what means, he said, this 
condition of things had been effected in 
Ireland, he knew not. He could not tell 
by whose neglect,—by what improper 
encouragement on the one hand, or 
by what improper apathy on the other—- 
those evils, which every one lamented, 
had been brought about. It was in 
vain to argue that point now. There 
were the evils, and they must deal with 
them as they could, Nothing, however, 
that he had heard, had led him to 
re agi that proper measures had been 
taken to avert those evils, The agitators 
in Ireland had circulated speeches contain- 
ing the foulest obloquy, sparing neither 
the memory of the dead, nor the honour 
of the living—claiming to themselves— 
saying that they would have—seats in 
parliament whether the Legislature would 
give them or not; and not confining their 
views to seats in parliament, but declaring 
that they would root out the pestilent 
heresy of Protestantism, and establish 
their own church in its room. Now, he 
contended that the government had the 
power of preventing, such speeches. If 
they could not prevent meetings, they 


could prevent such speeches, for they had 
the power of punishing those who made 
them and those who circulated them, | 
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But, as he had said before, the question 
was—Will this measure have the effect 
of putting an end to these evils? Will it 
satisfy the desires of the Catholics? For 
his own part, he most sincerely hoped it 
would; but he had not been able to pre- 
vail with himself to believe it would, It 
was with the deepest regret that he felt 
himself compelled to vote against a mea- 
sure which had been advocated so eloquent- 
ly, so ably,so solemnly, by those for whom 
he entertained the greatest respect and 
admiration; but he did conscientiously 
believe, that nothing more would fol- 
low from it than a delusive and tem- 
porary calm,—nothing but that fatal still- 
ness which was the certain indication of an 
approaching storm. He found no fault 
with others for the opinions they held— 
but this was his. He could assure their 
lordships, that he would not have taken 
the course which he had adopted on this 
oceasion, if he had had the slightest 
ground for believing that this measue was 
calculated to effect any permanent good 
for the people of Ireland. He repeated, 
that in his opinion, though it might for a 
time produce tranquillity, that tranquillity 
would not be of any long duration; and 
if hereafter they should be called on to re- 
sist illegal proceedings in that country, 
they would be obliged to do so under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, see- 
ing that the Roman Catholics would then 
be armed with political power. Hereafter 
they would have to struggle, not against 
physical power alone, but against a com- 
bination of physical and political power. 
They were now in a much better situation 
to ward off any danger that might threaten 
the constitution, than they would be when 
this measure was completed, He had done 
his duty in thus publicly stating his 
opinion—an opinion which he had formed 
after taking a careful view of the whole 
subject. Having, after mature deliberation, 
arrived at the conclusion that the measure 
now proposed would produce, not bene- 
ficial, but evii results, he could not consent 
to its becoming a law, and he should op- 
pose it to the utmost of his power. 

Earl Grey rose and said :— 

I feel, my lords, that much apology is 
due from me, for venturing to claim any 
portion of your lordships’ time on a ques- 
tion which has been so often discussed, 
and upon which I have, on repeated oc- 
casions, found myself compelled, by a sense 
of duty, to state my opinions, I can expect 
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toadd but little to what I have myself urged 
on such occasions ; still less can I hope 
to strike out any new light, where abili- 
ties so superior to mine have been already 
employed, and all the powers of reasoning 
and eloquenceseem to have been exhausted. 
I rise, too, with a considerable degree of 
fear, lest something like presumption 
should be imputed to me, for attempting 
to follow the noble and learned lord, the 


Chief Justice of England, who has just: 


delivered his opinion, and who has rested 


the greater part of the argument which | 


he has addressed to your lordships, on a 


review of the laws which bear upon the si- | 


tuation of his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects, and whose great learning, pro- 
fessional habits, and high authority, give 
him claims to your lordships’ attention, to 
which I cannot pretend. 

A paramount sense of duty, however, 
urges me to deliver my sentiments, and 
induces me, unlearned as I am, to hazard 


an expression of my dissent from the view | 
which the noble and learned lord has taken’ 
of this subject. I am not sure, however, 


that the conclusion come to at the end of 
this argument, by the noble and learned 
lord and myself, will be very different; for 
the noble and learned lord, after having 
detailed all the acts of parliament which 
have been made with reference to the Ro- 
man Catholics, from the time of queen 
Elizabeth downwards—after having com- 
mented on the laws by which the Oaths of 
Allegiance and Supremacy are prescribed 
to be taken, and examined at considerable 
length the enactments of the Bill of Rights 
and the articles of the Act of Union, and 
of the other laws connected with them, 
came at last to this conclusion :—that par- 
liament has the power to alter, amend, or 
repeal those laws ; nay, further, he has ex- 
pressly stated, that if it could be proved 
to him, that this measure is likely to pro- 
duce the beneficial effects which are con- 
templated by those who propose it; if he 
could be satisfied that it would proye a 
measure of peace and union, of harmony 
and affection, he himself would give a vote 
for it. 

As the noble and learned lord has made 
these admissions, J do not feel myself called 
upon to enter so minutely, as might other- 
wise haye been necessary, into anexamina- 
tion of the question, whether the laws pass- 
ed at the period of the Revolution, and of 
the Union with Scotland, are such funda- 
mental, istevocable, and immutable laws, 
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as to render it impossible for parliament, 
notwithstanding any change of circum- 
stances—notwithstanding any alteration of 
general policy—to adoptany measure which 
may appear to be at variance with the 
strict letter of their enactments. I trust, 
my lords, that the noble and learned lord 
does not intend to maintain so extraordi- 
pony a position. To what, then, ane your 
lordships to address yourselves? That, jn 
the time of Elizabeth, it was thought ne- 
cessary to ace against the dangers of 
Popery, I admit with the noble and learned 
lord. The 25th and 30th of Charles 2nd 
were, I know, enacted under the apprehen- 
sion of danger: the first, under the real 
danger arising from the avowed religionand 
known designs of the heir of the Crown ; 
the last, under the terrors of the Popish 
plot, which were excited throughout the 
country by the most wicked means, and 
which equally influenced the feelings and 
the fears of the parliament and the people, 
I admit, also, that by those who were the 
authors of the Bill of Rights, and of the 
Union with Scotland, the exclusion of the 
Catholics was intended, But the ques- 
tion this day is, whether the motives of that 
exclusion still exist, and whether those 
measures, which peculiar circumstances 
called forth and created, are necessary im 
the present state of the country ? 

The question thus becomes one of pure 
expediency ; in deciding upon which we 
are bound, indeed, toexamine carefully, and 
to attend, as it were with a pious reverence, 
to what was done by our ancestors at that 
important period of our history ; but, with 
the full liberty, or rather under the sacred 
obligation of comparing the situation in 
which we nowstand with that in which they 
acted; and of adopting such measures as 
may be prescribed to us by a just view of 
the public interests, and by a true deyo- 
tion to those principles of civil and religi- 
ous liberty which governed their conduct. 

And here, my lords, I cannot help ad- 
yerting to an observation of the noble lord— 
which I think he might well haye spared, and 
which I certainly did not expect from him— 
with respect to those who support the pre- 
sent measure. The noble and learned lord 
thought fit to speak of persons who arro- 
gated to themselves exclusively, the cha- 
racter of friends of civil and religious li. 
berty. For myself, my lords, I arrogate no- 
thing. I have constantly acted on princi- 
ples which teach me to give their just 
rights to all, and by my actions I expect 
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to be judged. I make no professions. I 
trust that I am—I feel that I am—a sin- 
cere friend to civil and religious freedom, 
and I think I have shewn that I am 
so, by giving my undeviating support, for 
the last thirty years of my life, to those 
important measures which now, I hope, 
are at length on the point of being carried. 
But, in doing this, I do not, my lords, 
arrogate to myself any exclusive charac- 
ter. Ido not mean to say that others, 
although maintaining opinions different 
from mine on this subject, may not be as 
truly and sincerely friends to civil and re- 
ligious liberty as I am; their reasons, it is 
true, have failed to work conviction on my 
understanding—perhaps it was with some 
surprise that I heard the arguments and 
statements by which their opinions have 
been supported ; but their sincerity it is 
not for me to question. I most willingly 
assent also to what the noble and learned 
lord has said of the Church of England. 
Iam myself a member of that Church, 
and I am sincerely attached to it, because 
T am a firm believer in the superior purity 
of its religious doctrines; but I am tho- 
roughly convinced, that the measures now 
in progress will not affect the security 
of the Established Church. If danger 
threatens the Protestant Establishment, 
in either country, it is not by the relief 
which it is now proposed to give to the 
Roman Catholics, that this danger will 
be increased. It is, on the contrary, 
my sincere conviction, that when this 
bill shall have passed into a law, the true 
securities of the Established Church will 
be greatly strengthened. I am attached 
to that church also, for the reasons which 
have been given by the noble and learned 
lord—because I feel that the principles on 
which it rests, if rightly understood and 
acted on, are favourable to civil and reli- 
gious liberty. And I would tell the noble 
and learned lord, who has reflected on me 
and others, as if we arrogated to ourselves 
exclusively, the character of friends to civil 
and religious liberty, in contradistinction 
to those who differ from us on this subject, 
that I would resist to the utmost of my 
power, in common with the noble and 
learned lord, any and every attempt to sub- 
vert that church. 

The noble and learned lord has entered 
into a long dissertation, in order to make 
your lordships historically acquainted with 
the oaths which have hitherto been admi- 
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Supremacy. The noble and learned lord 
has informed your lordships, that an Oath 
of Supremacy was appointed to be taken in 
the time of queen Elizabeth, for the pur- 
pose of guarding the throne against the 
dangers of Popery. I admit, my lords, 
that in the reign of that glorious princess, 
when the Reformation had been recently 
effected, and when the horrors of the pre- 
ceding reign were still fresh in the minds 
of the people, it was thought necessary to 
resort to the most efficient measures for 
the prevention of evils which had been so 
lately experienced. Wasit, then, I would 
ask, wonderful, that our ancestors, acting 
under the apprehension of imminent dan- 
ger, should have looked to such securities ? 
But, with all my deference to the legal 
knowledge of the noble and learned lord, 
I cannot come to the conclusion, that the 
Oath of Supremacy of Elizabeth was in- 
tended for the absolute exclusion of Ro- 
man Catholics; and I deeply regret, that 
the noble and learned lord did not abstain 
from the reflections which he has taken this 
occasion to cast on persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion — reflections 
which I believe to be both unjust and un- 
founded. 

The noble and learned lord has stated, 
that this Oath of Supremacy was enacted 
to be taken for the purpose of excluding 
Roman Catholics from Parliament, and 
from civil and military offices. But here 
I must observe, that even in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, when that great princess 
was surrounded by the most formidable 
dangers—when she was excommunicated, 
and anathematized by the Pope—even 
then she had such confidence in her Ro- 
man Catholic peers, that an act was pas- 
sed in the eleventh year of her reign—and 
this very reason was assigned for it— 
which freed them from the necessity of 
taking that oath. The noble and learned 
lord has said, that the oath was intended 
to exclude Papists from office,and from seats 
in parliament, but that somehow or other 
they contrived to elude its provisions, and 
both sat in the House of Commons, and 
held civil and military offices under the 
Crown. He then taxes his ingenuity to 
discover how this could have been effect- 
ed; and, after various conjectures, he at 
length concludes (and this topic was the 
first, the last, and the middle of the speech 
of the noble and learned lord) that Papists, 
by the dispensing power of the Pope, or 
by some mental reservation, are enabled to 
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evade the most binding oaths, and that 
they all, from the highest to the lowest, 
are ready to avail themselves of these 
means to escape from the most solemn of 
all obligations. Surely, my lords, we 
might have hoped not to hear, on this 
occasion, a repetition of these antiquated 
statements, which have been over and 
over again refuted; which have been dis- 
proved in the most satisfactory manner by 
the highest authorities in the Roman Ca- 
tholic church; which have been expressly 
disclaimed even by the most powerful op- 
ponents of any further relaxation of the 
disqualifying statutes, and the general 
disbelief of which is now sufficiently ap- 
parent from the present state of this ques- 
tion — from the favour it has found 
amongst the most intelligent and en- 
lightened classes of society—and from the 
progress it has made, since its first intro- 
duction, both in this and the other House 
of parliament. 

For my part, my lords, [ would trust 
the oath of a Roman Catholic as much 
as I would that of any other man. The 
doctrine, that no reliance is to be placed 
on the oath of a Roman Catholic, was de- 
cidedly repudiated by the late earl of 
Liverpool ;—a nobleman whom I can never 
mention but with respect and esteem, al- 
though I was opposed to him during the 
whole of my political life. That noble lord, 
as your lordships well know, wasa decided 
opponent of the Catholic claims; but his 
opposition was not founded on the ground 
that no confidence could be placed in the 
oath of a Catholic. He imputed to that 
body no such wicked, no such sinful 
principles. That noble lord thought, and 
freely acknowledged, that no men in so- 
ciety feel more strongly, or act more con- 
scientiously, according to the obligations 
of moral duty. He never imputed to them 
any other than the highest sense of honour, 
and the strictest regard to the sacred obli- 
gation of an oath. It was because the 
Roman Catholics are subject to a foreign 
spiritual supremacy; and because they could 
not, on this account, give to the king a per- 
fect allegiance, and not because he be- 
lieved that oaths were not binding on 
them, that he opposed the abrogation of 
these laws, But their regard to the obli- 
gations of an oath is not acknowledged by 
lord Liverpool alone—-great as is his autho- 
rity we have a still greater—it is acknow- 
ledged by the legislature itself. I would 
ask of those noble lords who suppose that 
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Roman Catholics are not to be trusted on 
their oaths, what are the means which 
have been taken to exclude them from 
seats in this and the other House of par- 
liament? What are they, I demand, but 
the imposition of an oath? An oath, 
which militates against their religious 
feeling is all that excludes them from the 
legislature: that oath they cannot con- 
scientiously take, and the doors of parlia- 
ment are in consequence shut against 
them. Do they attempt in any way to 
evade that oath? Have they resorted to 
the so-much-talked-of dispensing power 
to avoid the obligation of that oath? My 
lords, I really wonder, that, with this fact 
staring him in the face, the noble lord 
could be induced to repeat this injurious 
and unfounded assertion. 

But let us look back a little to the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. I must repeat, 
in the first place, that the Oath of Supre- 
macy of queen Elizabeth was not intended 
as an absolute exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics. If it had, it would have been 
enforced ; and it is a known fact, as has 
been stated by the noble and learned lord, 
that the Catholics, during that reign and 
till the 25th and 30th of Charles the 2nd, 
both sat in the House of Commons and 
held offices under the Crown. The oath 
was, in truth, intended as a test of loyalty 
and not of religion; and it was not till 
afterwards, that, on account of religious 
scruples, the Roman Catholic refused to 
take it. But, says the noble lord, it was 
by an evasion, by a dispensation from the 
Pope, that they were enabled to elude its 
obligations. See, my lords, to what ex- 
travagancies the supposition of the noble 
and learned lord must lead us. It has been 
stated in the course of the debate that, at 
the time referred to, the queen of Eng- 
land was threatened by the most powerful 
confederacy that ever assailed any mo- 
narch; yet in that fearful conjuncture, 
she resorted to the aid of her Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects. She wisely rejected those 
measures of severity which she was ad- 
vised to adopt against them—she trusted 
to their honour, their loyalty, and their 
courage, and she reaped the proud reward 
of her well-placed confidence. But how 
was she enabled to command their ser- 
vices ?—how those of lord Howard of 
Effingham, whose image now adorns the 
tapestry of this House, and upon the ad- 
mission of the head of whose family to his 
hereditary seat amongst us we are now 
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deliberating? He commanded the flect 
by which the Spanish Armada was de- 
stroyed, and the liberty and independence 
of his country preserved against the dan- 
gers which threatened them. How, in 
defiance of the Oath of Supremacy, could 
he command the fleet which achieved that 
glorious victory? By the secret conni- 
vance, no doubt, and by the dispensing 
power of the Pope. The spiritual thun- 
ders of the Vatican, it is true, had been 
directed against his sovereign—a sentence 
of excommunication had been fulminated 
against her, and all who served her—her 
subjects had been absolved from their al- 
legiance—the whole policy of the church 
of Rome was anxiously directed to the 
re-establishment of the papal power in 
this kingdom ;—yet a secret permission, 
we must suppose, had been granted to 
my lord Howard and his associates, to 
resist the mandates of the See of Rome— 
to act in defiance of its spiritual power— 
to oppose its most favourite projects—to 
serve in the fleets and‘armies of an excom- 
municated hetetic—and, finally, to van- 
quish and disperse that mighty armada, 
which had sailed under a banner blessed 
and consecrated by the Pope himself, for 
the holy purpose of destroying our liberty 
and our religion. All this we must be- 
lieve, before we can adopt the opinion of 
the noble lord of the devices resorted to, 
to evade the obligations of the Oath of 
Supremacy, and to procure for the Catho- 
lies at that time, a dispensation to’ serve 
against the very power by which the dis- 
pensation was given. 

Perhaps it is not necessary that I 
should trouble your lordships at any great 
length on this part of the argument, or 
that I should go back to the 25th and 
30th of Charles the 2nd, or that I should 
refer to the acts subsequently made at the 
Revolution, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of public liberty. It is the less ne- 
cessary, my lords, that I should notice 
these different laws, as the noble and 
learned lord has acknowledged that the 
subject at last resolves itself purely into 
a question of political expediency—whe- 
ther, in a word, the granting of further 
concessions to the Roman Catholics is, or 
is not, likely to endanger those institu- 
tions and establishments which we all so 
earnestly and so anxiously cherish, and 
which we would sacrifice so much to sup- 
port and uphold? The noble and leammed 
lord has made this admission ; and yet he 
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argues, as if there was something, of so 
sacred and so obligatory a nature, in the 
oaths and enactments to which he has 
referred, that not even the strongest sense 
of necessity can justify the legislature in 
interfering with them. Now, my lords, 
those laws having been enacted, by the 
great men who achieved the Revolution, 
after the most mature deliberation, I have 
already admitted that they ought to be 
viewed and examined with the most anxi- 
ous care and attention, when it is pro- 
posed to make any alteration in them; 
but that we possess the power to alter 
them, cannot, I repeat, be disputed. But 
I do not feel myself called upon to dwell 
at any length on this part of the subject. 
In doing so, I should only weaken the un- 
answerable reasoning of the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack. That noble 
and learned ford has proved to demonstra- 
tion, that, although laws were made or con- 
tinued for the exclusion of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, at the time of the Revolution, yet 
that it was under circumstatices of a most 
peculiar nature which have no parallel at 
present. 

It has fallen to my lot on many occa- 
sions to argue this point with my noble 
and learned friend (lord Eldon) who is 
now at the table, taking a note, appa- 
rently, of what I am saying, for the pur- 
pose of shewing how little it is entitled 
to your lordships’ attention. I feel the 
highest respect for the great talents and 
extensive legal knowledge of my noble 
and learned friend; but I must be allowed 
to say, that, on this point, which has 
often been discussed between us, they 
have failed to convince me. I repeat, 
that the only duty imposed on us, with 
reference to the laws passed at the Revo- 
lution, is to adhere to them, firmly and 
stedfastly, so long as they ‘shall appear 
necessary to the public interests and to the 
security of the state; but, looking anxi- 
ously to the situation in which the coun- 
try now stands—seeing that the cir- 
cumstances are entirely altered—we are 
perfectly justified in making such changes 
as the same considerations of public in- 
terest and political expediency may appear 
to require. Were the eminent persons by 
whom the Revolution was brought about 
now alive, the principles on which they 
acted convince me that they would be 
strenuous advocates for the ) are mea- 
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that freedom, with respect to the Roman 
Catholics, it was under the belief that they 
were doing what was required for the 
security of the constitution. Could the 
apprehensions of danger under which they 
acted have been removed, measures so 
repugnant to their general principles, 
would never have been resorted to. The 
laws, therefore, which were passed with 
respect to this matter, were the offspring 
of particular circumstances ; of a supposed 
paramount necessity; and if it can be 
shewn, that those circumstances have 
changed, that the alleged necessity has 
ceased, the continuance of these laws can 
no longer be maintained on any ground of 
policy or justice. 

Lord Somers, my Jords, and the great 
leaders of the Revolution did what was 
necessary in their own day, and no more 
than was necessary. It is for that very 
circumstance that I praise and applaud 
their conduct. They ‘provided for the 
difficulties and dangers of their time ; 
and they left to their successors the same 
liberty, and the same duty, of providing 
for future exigencies. It has been al- 
leged as matter of reproach against them, 
that they did not frame a a on of policy 
for all ages. If they had attempted to 
do so—if they had aimed at the establish- 
ment of a theory, perfect in all its parts, 
never to be departed from, and binding on 
their successors in all future ages—my 
respect for them would have been much 
less. Such foresight is not given to man ; 
and to act upon it, would be presump- 
tuous folly, and not wisdom. Lord Somers 
and his illustrious coadjutors, were men of 
a different stamp ; possessing all the virtue 
and all the wisdom that men could pos- 
sess, they still felt and acknowledged that 
they had only the limited faculties of men : 
they were not confident and arrogant 
Theorists; they were grave and practical 
statesmen; they merely did what was 
necessary on that occasion, and left pos- 
terity, I repeat, to act for themselves in 
times and circumstances different from 
theirs. If they had meant that the exclusion 
of the Roman Catholics should be per- 
petual, they would have explicitly stated 
their intention. There is nothing in the 
declaration and enactments (if I may so 
call them) of the Bill of Rights, that tends 
to the perpetual exclusion of Papists from 
the two Houses of Parliament. The object 
of the Bill of Rights was, to assert and 
establish the ancient and indubitable rights 
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of Englishmen—trights which had been ob- 
tained and established by our Roman Ca- 
tholic ancestors—against the illegal at- 
tempts that had been made to subvert them : 
for this purpose it was declared, that arbi- 
trary imprisonment was illegal—that exces- 
sive bail was illegal—that to levy money 
without consent of parliament was illegal 
sive—that to maintain a standing army in 
time of peace, without the consent of par- 
liament, was illegal—that the right of 
petition, and others therein enumerated, 
were the undoubted right of the subject. 
—that to keep and carry arms was also 
the right of the subject. 

Lord Tenterden.—Of Protestant sub- 
jects. ; 
Earl Grey,—Well, my lords, of Pro- 
testant subjects ; it makes no difference in 
my argument : but, amongst the provisions 
of the Bill of Rights, it is no whére stated 
that Roman Catholics are to be for ever 
excluded from the enjoyment of the rights 
of British citizens. But even if that had 
been its object, still I contend, that we are 
not limited in our power, as legislators, to 
modify or alter its enactments. It has 
been said, that the constitution, as estab- 
lished at the Revolution, was essentially 
Protestant. It is not less true, that it was 
essentially free. If, of any thing in the 
Bill of Rights, it can be predicated, that it 
was fundamental and immutable—it will 
be of those articles which are specifically 
enumerated, or for which provision is 
made, as necessary for the rights and 
liberties of the subject. Yet even with 
respect to these fundamental parts of the 
great law of the Revolution, many and im- 
portant alterations have been made. The 
supposed immutable nature of the Bill of 
Rights did not prevent my noble and 
learned friend (lord Eldon) from inter- 
fering with the right of petition. The Act 
of Settlement, which must be taken as a 
confirmation of the Bill of Rights, and 
forming with it, if any thing can be so, a 
fundamental law — enacted, that privy 
councillors should affix their signatures to 
the advice which they gave te the Crown 
—that provision was repealed. The Bill 
of Rights provided for the frequent hold- 
ing of Parliaments; the Triennial Act 
limited, defined, and settled what had 
thus been previously provided for; yet 
that very principle respecting the holding 
of Parliaments was further modified by the 
Septennial Act: a measure which I be- 
lieve to have been necessary at the time, 
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but which must be regarded as a violent 
deviation from the principle of frequent 
parliaments, and the continuance of 
which, after the danger had passed, cannot 
be justified. Again, we shall find the 
Act of Settlement enacting, that officers 
of the Crown shall not sit in the House 
of Commons; a provision which also, was 
soon afterwards repealed. All these things 
have been done, and sufficiently prove that, 
in the period immediately following the 
Revolution, no such permanent and in- 
violable character was ascribed to the laws 
which were then passed, as has since 
been sometimes contended for. I have 
always understood it to be an axiom of 
law, not to be disputed, “ that the legis- 
lature can neither permanently bind itself, 
nor succeeding legislatures,”—and_ yet it 
would seem, if we are not to meddle with 
the laws which exclude Roman Catholics, 
that we consent to the binding up of our 
own hands, and admit the power of our an- 
cestors to govern us and our posterity. The 
fact is, that at no time has the parliament 
of Great Britain assented to any thing 
so absurd—it never recognized any thing 
so sacred and unalterable, either in the 
Bill of Rights or inthe Act of Settlement. 

‘“‘ There is no enactment in the Bill of 
Rights,” says the noble and learned lord, 
“ to compel the taking of the Oath of Su- 
premacy as a qualification for office, or 
for sitting in parliament ;” but, he adds, 
there is a prior act for this purpose, passed, 
previously, in the same session, and the two 
laws must be read together. But, my 
lords, I would ask, is this oath sacred and 
unalterable? Certainly it is not ; for it has 
already been altered by the acts of 1778, of 
1791 and of 1793. It was shown to you, 
by the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, that it had been so altered. It is 
provided also, that every officer of the army 
ornavy should take the Oath of Supremacy 
before receiving his commission, 

Lord Tenterden. It was a separate act. 

Earl Grey. Yes, it was a separate act, 
(the act of the Ist of William 3rd. cap. 8 
sec. 10), but it was as much a part of the 
measures of the Revolution as the other, 
and was of equal validity with that which 
provided, that members of both Houses of 
parliament should take the Oaths of Supre- 
macy; and therefore the oaths in both 
cases are subject to the same rule of con- 
struction. That actfprovided, that indivi- 
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entering the army or navy. But, by the 
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57th of George 3rd, that act was repealed, 
and both services were fully opened to the 
Roman Catholics, without this necessit 
of their taking the oath. My lords, that 
alteration was made under an administra- 
tion, of which my noble and learned friend 
was a member. My noble and learned 
friend, as a member of the government, 
must be considered as having concurred in 
that measure ; he was present when it was 
proposed ; he put the motion for its being 
read and passed, as lord Chancellor, from 
the woclsack. Here my lords, I may be 
excused if I briefly advert to the history of 
that proceeding. 

In the year 1807, when I had the hon- 
our of being one of his majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, I brought into the 
House of Commons a bill for a partial 
relief to the Roman Catholics, by extend. 
ing to them the right of serving in the 
various ranks of the army and navy, with 
certain exceptions. I ask my noble and 
learned friend, does he recollect the agita- 
tion into which the country was thrown at 
that period ? Does he recollect the means 
which were adopted to defeat that measure ? 
Does he recollect the arts that were used 
to inflame the minds of the people of Eng- 
land? Were we not told, that the throne 
and altar were in danger, and that it was 
but the beginning of a revolution of which 
no man could foresee the termination? 
Were we not told that, if once the power of. 
the sword were given to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, every thing else would follow as a 
matter of course, and that the power which 
they should so acquire would be exercised to 
the destruction of our liberty and religion ? 
Then, as now, it was said, that the king 
could not pass such a law without violat- 
ing his Coronation Oath ; the same opin- 
ions were then urged, the same assertions 
were then made,—the same practices were 
then resorted to, to excite alarm through- 
out the country. They were successful— 
the administration withdrew the bill. A 
pledge was required of them, never again 
to propose a similar measure—this pledge 
they refused, as inconsistent with their duty 
as servants of the Crown, and contrary to 
the oath which they had taken to advise 
the king, to the best of their judgment, as 
privy councillors. Their removal followed ; 
another administration—how composed I 
will not say—was formed, and resistance to 
the claims of the Catholics was the express 
condition of their accession to power. 
Having served its purpose, the alarm 
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which had been excited, was suffered to 
subside ; and in 1817, by those very mi- 
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which would be incompatible with its first 
and most essential duty, for the general 
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tion. So that, at the present day, in con- 
sequence of the measure carried by those 
ministers, it is possible for a Roman Ca- 
tholic to be commander in chief; and this 
took place quietly, without a single observa- 
tion being made onit; though, but a fewyears 
before, a proposition for a less compre- 
hensive measure occasioned an alarm to 
be sounded throughout the country, and 
created an agitation which could only be 
allayed by a change of administration. I 
leave the proceedings of those times to the 
judgment of your lordships, of the public, 
and of posterity. I could not help thus 
briefly describing them, to shew ; first, the 
injustice that I, and those with whom I 
acted, then suffered; secondly, how little 
weight is due to confident assertions, when 
made under the influence of a strong party 
feeling; and lastly, to prove, from the 
example of a time, which my noble and 
learned friend-—who then had so great a 
share in the councils of his sovereign—will 
not describe as a time when the principles 
of the constitution were least understood, 
or least carefully acted on—that the legisla- 
ture has the power to alter the laws impos- 
ing these oaths, and that it has exercised 
that power, when called upon to do so, 
by a just sense of its duty to the public. 
But it is contended, that this bill is a 
violation of the actof Union with Scotland. 
I have never read that act in the sense in 
which a noble earl, who spoke last night 
(lord Mansfield) appears to understand it, 
and who has described it as a national 
compact between the two nations, that 
cannot bealtered. No matter how solemn 
that compact may have been, should cir- 
cumstances arise to justify a departure 
from it, surely the noble lord will not con- 
tend, that its terms were such as to render 
any change in it impossible. Surely he 
will not contend, that the united parlia- 
ment did not possess, in its fullest extent, 
the power which previously belonged to 
the separate parliaments of the two king- 
doms, of providing for future exigencies, 
and of legislating, unfettered by a control 
VOL. XXI. 





person, when he introduced the bill for 
abolishing the heritable jurisdictions in 
Scotland, had to contend with the same 
allegation of the inviolability of the act of 
Union, by an express article of which, those 
jurisdictions were reserved; and he de- 
monstrated to conviction, that the legisla- 
ture could not be so bound. 

It has been argued, however, by the 
noble earl, that the exclusion of the Papists 
formed a substantive and direct article of 
the Act of Union with Scotland. Admit- 
ting that to be so, I would say, supported 
by the authority of lord Hardwicke, 
and by common sense, that, no matter 
what sanction or what solemnity attached 
to that obligation in the Act of Union, it 
would be absurd to argue, and impossible 
to maintain, that the united parliament 
did not possess the same power of admit- 
ting or excluding the Catholics, which had 
been possessed and exercised by the 
parliament of Scotland. What, I ask, is 
the fact? Have not the articles of Union 
with Scotland been repeatedly departed 
from? I do not mean to justify one 
unlawful departure from those articles— 
one impolitic infraction of them—on the 
ground, that it had been preceded by 
others of an equally impolitic and un- 
lawful character; but I will maintain, that 
circumstances may arise, which would ren- 
der a departure from those articles, by the 
legislature of this country, a wise, a pru- 
dent, and a lawful act. The fact is, that 
soon after the Union with Scotland, the 
very persons who had promoted and 
sanctioned that measure, introduced a bill 
into parliament, which made a most 
material alteration in one of the articles 
of that Union, with respect to the church 
of Scotland. The Act of Union provides, 
in very express terms, for the permanent 
security of the church establishments of 
both kingdoms, according to the laws then 
in existence, as a fundamental and essen- 
tial condition of that Union. Some years 
before that, in the reign of king William, 
two acts had been passed, which provided, 
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that the ministers of the church of Scot- 
land should be elected by the heritors of 
the several parishes. In the tenth year, 
however, of the reign of queen Anne, 
these laws of king William were repealed, 
and the right of presentation to benefices 
was restored to all lay patrons and to the 
Crown. This, your lordships will per- 
ceive, was a most material alteration, 
affecting a fundamental article of the Act 
of Union, made by the very persons by 
whom that Union had been effected: and 
after this example, what, I will ask, be- 
comes of the sacrosanct obligation which 
the noble earl has contended, was attached, 
by its supporters and promoters, to the law 
which confirmed and ratified the solemn 
treaty by which the two kingdoms were 
united ? 

Some noble lords will, perhaps, not be 
sorry to hear that the Act of Union may, 
on this principle of its inviolability, be 
appealed to, as taking away the power of 
making any alteration in the laws against 
the importation of foreign corn. By the 
sixth article of the Act of Union with 
Scotland, it is provided as follows: ‘ And 
whereas the importation of victual into 
Scotland from any place beyond sea, 
would prove a discouragement to tillage ; 
be it therefore enacted, that the pro- 
hibition, as now in force by the law of 
Scotland, against importation of victuals 
from Ireland, or any other place beyond 
sea, into Scotland, do, after the Union, 
remain in the same force as now it is, 
until more proper and effectual ways be 
provided by the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain for discouraging the importation of 
the said victuals from beyond sea.” What, 
now, I will ask your lordships, becomes 
of the assertion, that the Act of Union 
with Scotland is inviolable? What was 
the measure of last year? What has been 
every act that has been passed for admit- 
ting the importation of corn from Ireland, 
or other places beyond sea, but a direct 
infraction of the sixth article of the Treaty 
of Union? 

But I must beg your lordships’ per- 
mission to revert to the act for abolishing 
the heritable jurisdictions, and to relate 
an anecdote on that subject in which I 
was personally concerned. When I was 
a member of the House of Commons, I 
conceived a strong opinion against the 
policy of the Union with Ireland; and I 
supported that opinion by the best argu- 
ments that I could find. I was on that 
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oecasion answered by the father of the 
noble viscount opposite (Lord Melville) 
then Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, who relied much on the 
example of the good effects of the Union 
with Scotland; and, amongst other ad- 
vantages resulting from it, instanced this 
very measure relating to the heritable 
jurisdictions in that country. ‘‘ Does any 
one believe,” said he, “ that the salutary 
measure of abolishing the heritable juris- 
dictions could ever have been carried in 
the Scotch parliament?” I could not 
help acknowledging that this was cer- 
tainly one of the fortunate results of the 
Union with Scotland ; but it so happened, 
that this had been done, in direct defiance 
of the express provisions of the Act of 
Union itself. 

But I have, if possible, still stronger 
proof to advance, that this Act of Union 
with Scotland has not been considered by 
the legislature as inviolable and unal- 
terable. There cannot be a more explicit 
or more binding article in that Act of 
Union—there cannot be found a stronger 
provision in it—than that which relates to 
the imposition of a land-tax upon Scot- 
land. It is expressly provided by that 
act, that the amount of the land-tax in 
Scotland shall not exceed a certain sum, 
which was calculated in proportion to the 
amount of the same tax then levied in 
England ; and that in future, when any 
tax of that description should be imposed 
by parliament, the quota to be paid by 
Scotland should not be greater than that 
calculated proportion. What happened 
on this subject? It became necessary for 
the government of this country to impose 
a property-tax ; that is, in effect, a tax on 
land; but the proportion stipulated for 
by the Act of Union was not observed, 
and landed property in Scotland was taxed 
in an equal degree with the same property 
in England. It appears to me, therefore, 
after these repeated instances, impossible 
to maintain that this solemn Act of Union 
has ever been, or ever could be, con- 
sidered, either in theory or practice, as 
binding the legislature not to adopt any 
measure, however necessary to the public 
interests, which might, either indirectly or 
expressly, contravene the terms of that 
act. To maintain a contrary opinion 
would be to show, that in the most im- 
portant matters relating to the agriculture, 
the commerce, the revenue, the general 
poliey and government of the country— 
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parliament is confined and crippled in the | 
exercise of its powers of legislation. But , 
if there be the slightest doubt remaining ' 
on this subject, that doubt must be at once 
completely removed by an ge pro- 
vision in the eighteenth article of the 
Act of Union, which directly provides as 
follows :—* That all other laws in use 
within the kingdom of Scotland do, after 
the Union, and notwithstanding thereof, 
remain in the same force as before (except 
such as are contrary to, or inconsistent 
with, this treaty) but alterable by the 
parliament of Great Britain; with this 
difference between the laws concerning 
public right, policy, and civil government, | 
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shall, in the outset, admit, that the noble 
and learned lord (Tenterden) did not 
make his stand on that oath, nor assert 
that the sovereign ought to feel any diffi- 
culty, by reason of the sense or interpre- 
tation which might be attached to it, in 
giving his assent to this bill, if it should 
be passed by your lordships. I was glad 
to find that that noble and learned lord 
did not lend the sanction of his high name 
and authority to what I cannot but consi- 
der the false and dangerous principles 
which have been recently pecaiideeetell on 
this subject; nor attempt to show that the 
Coronation Oath should be viewed as 
binding the king in his legislative capacity. 


and those which concern private right,| When the Coronation Oath was adopted, 
that the laws which concern public right, , I believe it never entered into the minds 
policy, and civil government, may be made | of those who framed it, as can be shewn 
the same throughout the whole united by the most conclusive evidence, to im- 
Ringdom, but that no alteration be made | pose on the king any such restraint. The 
in the laws, which concern private right, | motives which induced them to frame 
except for the evident utility of the subject | that oath, were these: they had seen what 





within Scotland.”—Thus is the legislature | 
expressly empowered by this very Act of 
Union, in all matters of public policy, or | 
civil right, to make, from time to time, | 
what alterations it may consider fit and 
proper for the general good of the united 
ingdom ; and it is solely in reference to 
matters of private concern and advantage 
that parliament is at all restricted—it 
being stipulated, that in such matters it 
should consult “the evident utility of the 
subject within Scotland.” To conclude 
all—the Roman Catholics, as was stated 
by the noble earl, are positively excluded, 
by the Act of Union, from seats in par- 
liament. But how is that exclusion 
enforced? By an oath. How is that oath 
prescribed to be taken 2? Absolutely and 
unalterably ? No; it is expressly reserved 
for the consideration and future discretion 
of parliament ; the provision in the Act 
of Bnion being, that it shall be taken. 
‘till parliament shall otherwise direct”, 
The same reservation is made in the 
Trish Act of Union, in which it is enacted, 
that the present oaths shall continue to 
be taken till parliament “shall otherwise 
provide; ” and that this reservation was 
made expressly with a view to such a 
measure as we are now discussing, cannot 
be doubted. 

Throughout this discussion, I have not 
heard much on the subject of the Corona- 
tion Oath—a circumstance upon which I 
cannot help congratulating your lordships. 


the country had suffered from the efforts 
of James the 2nd to destroy their liberties 
and their religion—they wished to exclude 
for ever, from the throne, a sovereign who 
might again attempt such an invasion of 
their rights and liberties ; they were anxi- 
ous to provide against the possible occur- 
rence in future of those dangers which had 
induced them to put king William on the 
throne; and though they were aware 
that they might place every reliance upon 
his adherence to the constitution which 
they had established, they knew too well 
the dangers incidental to the hereditary 
transmission of the power of the Crown, 
not to feel that some sovereign might here- 
after ascend the throne of these realms, 
who would be inclined to use his power to 
subvert the constitution. These were the 
grounds on which they framed the Corona- 
tion Oath. Looking, therefore, at the 
history of the times—at the character and 
conduct of the persons concerned—at the 
dangers they had escaped, and the objects 
they had in view; is it possible to ima- 
gine, that lord Somers and the patriots of 
the Revolution could have conceived the 
idea of binding future legislatures, in the 
manner now contended for? That they 
could have resorted to such means, for 
doing so, is still more incredible. They 
had escaped the dangers of an attempt on 
the part of the king, to overturn the liber- 
ties of their country, by anillegal exercise 
of his power. They had saved their 





In proceeding to advert to that subject, I 


country by a bold and necessary exertion 
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of the powers of parliament. Is it possi- 
ble to believe, then, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the two Houses of parliament, 
and not the king, should be the objects of 
their apprehension ?—that the danger most 
to be guarded against was any proposal 
of the Lords and Commons, that might 
endanger the glorious work which had 
been just accomplished ?—and that the 
only security to be found against this 
danger, was in the king, by imposing on 
him an oath, to be taken at his corona- 
tion, which should bind him and his suc- 
cessors for ever, to refuse their assent to 
any bill which might be presented to them, 
for altering the laws then in existence, 
against the Roman Catholics? That such 
could have been their.intention, is ab- 
solutely impossible. That it was not, in 
point of fact, can be proved by evidence 
not to be disputed. And I now beg your 
lordships’ attention more. particularly to 
the debate which took place on the proviso. 

When the Coronation Oath was under 
discussion, it was apprehended, by some, 
that it went to limit the Crown in its 
legislative capacity with respect to the 
Church; and, to remove this doubt, Mr. 
Pelham deemed it necessary to propose a 
proviso by way of a rider on the bill, de- 
claratory of the contrary. That proviso 
was in these words: “ That no clause in 
this Act shall be understood to bind the 
kings or queens of this realm, so as to pre- 
vent their giving their royal assent to any 
bill which shall be at any time offered by 
the Lords and Commons assembled in 
parliament, for the taking away, or alter- 
ing any form or ceremony in the esta- 
blished church, so as the doctrines in the 
said church, or public liturgy, and the 
episcopal governments of it be preserved.” 
It was admitted by every person who took 
a part in the debate which occurred on 
this proviso, that such was not the mean- 
ing of the Coronation Oath, and that it 
was never intended to limit the Crown in 
its legislative capacity. It was, therefore, 
argued by the supporters of the proviso, 
that, as all agreed as to the intention and 
meaning of the oath, there could be no 
good objection tothe insertion of the proviso 
for the purpose of obviating any doubts that 
might afterwards arise. To this it was 
objected, 1st.—that the proviso was unne- 
cessary, the sense of the oath being clear ;— 
2ndly—thatit was mischievous, as seeming 
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the very doubt which it pretended to re- 
move. Ultimately the proviso was with- 
drawn, on the suggestion, I believe, of sir 
Thomas Lee, on the ground that, if it 
should be adopted, “as it related to a 
particular class of laws, it might creep in, 
that other laws could not be repealed or 
altered, without a similar proviso.” Can 
there be more clear and satisfactory evi- 
dence than this, derived from the con- 
temporary exposition of the framers of 
the oath themselves, that it was not in- 
tended to limit or bind the legislative 
functions of the king? Should it still be 
thought that further evidence is necessary 
to confirm what appears to me to be so 
clear, I would beg to refer your lordships 
to a document which I have extracted 
from lord Somers’s Tracts. It purports to 
be an account of the answer given by king 
William, to a memorial on the subject of 
the Roman Catholics,at Ryswick. “*‘ When 
his opinion was asked,” says he, “ of the 
laws that related to the Roman Catholic 
religion, he declared his thoughts very 
freely, of those penal laws under which 
they laboured by reason of their religion. 
He liked the notion of repealing them, 
which might have satisfied all of that 
communion—as it did the most moderate. 
He did not, indeed, think it advisable to 
repeal those other laws, which excluded 
them from parliament and office. If they 
had behaved themselves so well upon such 
a favour, as to put an end to the jealousy 
of the nation, they might afterwards have 
pretended to further degrees of confidence 
with a better grace.” He adds, further 
on, that he had “ particular reasons to be 
more than ordinarily jealous of his Roman 
Catholic subjects.” From this statement, 
it appears clear, that king William consi- 
dered the laws affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics as arising out of particular circum- 
stances—as dictated by expediency at 
that time—as alterable when those cir- 
cumstances should have changed, and 
that expediency should have been removed 
—when the causes, which I need not de- 
scribe, of the jealousy of the nation, and 
of his own particular jealousy, with re- 
spect to his Roman Catholic subjects, 
should have ceased,—and when they 
should have entitled themselves, by 
their good conduct, to further indulgen- 
cies. It is obvious, therefore, that it was 
by political motives, and not by the obli- 





to acknowledge the possibility of binding 
the legislature, and that it would create 


gation of his Coronation Oath, that king 
William was then governed; and the in- 
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ference is undeniable, that these political 
motives no longer existing, he would have 
felt himself at liberty, and had the dispo- 
sition, to concur in modifying, altering, or 
repealing any of those laws which were 
so contrary to his known principles of 
religious freedom. I am almost ashamed 
to proceed in heaping up proofs of what 
appears to be so incontrovertible; but I 
must trouble your lordships with some 
further evidence, to show the sense in 
which king William understood the obli- 
gation which he had contracted by the 
oath taken at his coronation. 

In the year 1691, the articles of Limer- 
ick were negotiated and signed by general 
Ginckel, the successful officer who com- 
manded at the siege of that city, and by 
the lords justices, who had been sent ex- 
pressly for the purpose of negotiating that 
treaty. A settlement was made then,— 
a solemn compact was entered into,— 
most favourable to the Irish people; and 
which, I must say, was subsequently most 
unjustly and shamefully violated. By the 
first of the articles of that treaty,—the 
violation of which we are now, I trust, 
about to repair,—it is expressly provided, 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland shall 
enjoy such privileges, with respect to their 
religion, as were consistent with the laws 
of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the 
reign of king Charles 2nd; and by a 
subsequent article, no oath is to be ad- 
ministered to them but the Oath of Allegi- 
ance. These articles were ratified under 
the great seal of England; and in the 
act of ratification their majesties promise, 
that, “‘ as to such parts as shall be found 
to require an act of parliament, they will 
recommend the same to both Houses of 
Parliament, and give the royal assent to 
any bill that shall be passed for that pur- 
pose.” An act of parliament was after- 
wards passed in Ireland, on the king’s 
recommendation, for the confirmation of 
the articles of Limerick. Could the king 
have contracted the obligation which he 
thus took upon himself in ratifying the 
treaty of Limerick; could he subsequently 
have given his assent to the act passed in 
the Irish parliament for that purpose—if 
he had thought that the Coronation Oath 
stood in his way? This surely is enough; 
yet I am unwilling to quit this subject, 
without calling your lordships’ attention 
to a paper which I hold in my hand, and 
which strongly confirms the statement 
which I have made as to king William’s 
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opinions. The document to which I am 
about to refer has never, I believe, pas- 
sed out of the possession of the noble 
family to which it belongs, and cer- 
tainly was never before published. I 
am about to read to your lordships an 
extract of a letter, in the handwriting of 
John Lord Yester, the second marquis of 
Tweeddale, addressed to his father, and 
dated April 9th, 1689. The letter runs 
thus :—“ I believe your lordship will find, 
by the Journals, the measures I have given 
were not much mistaken, and that now 
there is but a slender prospect of a com- 
prehension, whereof the delays thrown in 
the way, and the desire of a convocation, 
are a sufficient evidence. However, I am 
told the king has declared himself in 
council as to the oath he is to take at his 
coronation—that the sense he takes it in 
was as to his executive capacity, to main- 
tain the church as by law established, 
reserving liberty as to his legislative, to 
make therein what alteration might be 
thought fit hereafter.” 

This, then, your lordships will perceive, 
was evidently the understanding with 
which king William took the Coronation 
Oath ; and with this evidence of the in- 
tention of those who imposed the Oath— 
of the sense in which king William .took 
it—of the instances in which that under- 
standing has subsequently been acted on, 
in the various laws which have since been 
passed for relieving the Roman Catholics 
from many of the disabilities that existed 
at the time of the Revolution—laws 
which (if there had been any truth in the 
construction now attempted to be put on 
the Coronation Oath) would have been as 
repugnant, as that which we are now dis- 
cussing, to its obligation; with all this 
cloud of evidence, I ask, am I not justi- 
fied in coming to the conclusion which is 
equally supported by the principles of the 
constitution and by common sense, “‘ that 
the king is completely at liberty to con- 
firm, by his royal assent, any laws which 
may be presented to him.” I have, per- 
haps, gone to an unwarrantable length in 
my anxiety to establish so self-evident a 
proposition. I should not have done so 
if I had not felt the great importance of 
setting the public mind at rest on this 
important question. Next to a real breach 
of the Coronation Oath, I hardly know a 
worse misfortune that could happen to the 
kingdom than to have it suggested, in a 
House of Parliament, that it was broken, 
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and to have that suggestion disseminated 
amongst the people. It is a suggestion 
in which the enemies of the Crown may 
find their account—its friends cannot. I 
grieve that it should ever have had utter- 
ance here: thank God! it now appears to 
be abandoned, or, at least, that all whom 
we have been accustomed to respect, as 
authority upon such questions, are of a 
different opinion. But when such ex- 
traordinary doctrines have been promul- 
gated—when it has been asserted by a 
noble lord, even within these walls, and 
when the assertion has been repeatedly 
made out of doors, that in the event of 
the passing of this bill, the right of the 
House of Brunswick to the throne of 
these realms will cease, and the claims of 
the House of Savoy will be substituted in 
their stead; when statements so wicked 
and so extraordinary, so fallacious and yet 
so pregnant with dangerous consequences 
to the state, have been so confidently 
made,—I did feel myself justified, nay, 
I felt that 1 was discharging an important 
duty, in using my best endeavours,—for 
which I shall be well repaid if they are 
successful,—to assist in dissipating a 
wicked and mischievous delusion, propa- 
gated by the most seditious means, sanc- 
tioned even by declarations in this House, 
and leading, if it should prevail, to con- 
sequences no less dangerous to the throne 
itself, than to the peace and security of 
the people. 

Having thus cleared my way by shew- 
ing that the bill we are now discussing is 
within the competence of parliament : 
that neither the laws excluding the Ca- 
tholics, which were continued or passed at 
the time of the Revolution—nor the obli- 
gations of the Coronation Oath—nor the 
Act of Union with Scotland—nor the Act 
of Union with Ireland (to which I have 
only briefly adverted, as it has not been 
much referred to in this debate) can be 
considered as offering any insurmountable 
obstacle to the great and important duty 
which we are now called upon to perform: 
—having thus cleared the discussion from 
the doubts and difficulties with which it 
has been surrounded, I shall now proceed 
to consider this bill on the ground of ex- 
pediency, to which (even by the acknow- 
ledgment of the noble and learned lord 
who spoke last) it may be reduced, and on 
which he himself has entered into some 
argument. 
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question, | must stop for a moment to 
advert to those dangers which the noble 
and learned lord appears to apprehend 
from the concession of political power to 
the Roman Catholics. The noble lord 
laid much stress on this point; and the 
manner in which he and others have used 
this term of “political power,” which 
seems to have been employed rather to 
excite your fears, than to instruct your 
judgment, makes me anxious to say a few 
words upon it. We have been told by 
the noble and learned lord, that the Ca- 
tholics aim at political power, as if it were 
a species of power which they claimed for 
the purpose rather of invading the rights 
of others than protecting their own, 
Toleration, it is said, they have—this I 
deny in the extended,and what I conceive 
to be, the true sense of the word tolera- 
tion. But toleration, it is continually 
repeated, they now enjoy-—what they aim 
at, is political power; and that power, if 
given to them, would be dangerous to the 
constitution in church and state. That 
by this bill, your lordships will give poli- 
tical power to the Roman Catholics, I am 
quite ready to admit; but it will be a 
perfectly legitimate political power, which, 
I contend, is one of the most inestimable 
advantages of a free constitution, and the 
necessary guardian of the civil rights of 
the subject. What is it that renders the 
British government not only more free, 
but more secure than any other in the 
world? What is it, but the possession of 
political. power by the people, which 
gives them an effectual and salutary con- 
trol over the delegated powers of the 
state’? It is the boast of our constitution 
to confer this power on every citizen not 
incapacitated by law—the incapacity 
being the exception to the general rule, 
and to be justified only, in cases of 
clear and indisputable necessity, on the 
principle of self-preservation, which au- 
thorises and requires the legislature to 
provide for the general safety, if it cannot 
be done otherwise, at the expense of all 
subordinate interests. 

Political power, my lords, is not only 
the result of civil rights, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to their protection. With- 
out political power, there is no security 
for civil freedom ; take away this political 
co from the — and their civil 
iberty is at an end; take away this poli- 
tical power from any portion of the people, 





Before I proceed to this view of the 
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ner, their civil liberty is gone, with the 
further aggravation of seeing themselves 
proscribed as unfit to be trusted with the 
privileges which belong to their fellow- 
subjects, and of being exposed to the 
additional injuries which necessarily re- 
sult from the jealousy of the more fa- 
voured classes, and their endeavours to 
maintain a monopoly of the advantages 
they enjoy. Of the effects of this, we 
have seen but too much in Ireland. It is 
this which has operated so injuriously to 
the peace and happiness of that country, 
and to the general interests of the em- 
pire—dividing a people, who ought to be 
united, into separate factions, continually 
excited against each other—continually 
agitated and inflamed, by the mutual fears 
and animosities which such a state of 
things, wherever it exists, must neces- 
sarily engender. If, then, I am right in 
my definition of political power—if the 
aiming at the possession of it be only an 
honest grasping after those advantages 
which ought to belong equally to all, 
there is nothing, I maintain, to fear, or 
to condemn, in the course which the Ca- 
tholics have pursued for the purpose of 
obtaining that power. On the contrary, 
I am ready to assert it as my opinion, that 
the energy they have displayed, and the 
efforts they have made, in seeking to ob- 
tain that political power, which is the 
birthright of every British subject, con- 
stitute their best title to its possession. 
If, mstead of showing impatience under 
their present disqualifications,—if, instead 
of seeking, with an ardent zeal, the 
restoration of their civil rights,—the Ca- 
tholics had borne tamely their exclusion 
from this great and important privilege, 
they would have shown that they were, 
in principle and spirit, the degraded class 
which you have too long made them, by 
your unjust and impolitic laws. 

The noble and learned lord has said 
truly, that eligibility to office, and to seats 
in parliament, constitute political power ; 
but eligibility to office, and to seats in par- 
liament, constitute also a civil right. 
They act and re-act, as it were, on each 
other. Civil rights give political power, 
and this political power is the safeguard 
of the liberty which the people enjoy 
under a free constitution. When the 
Roman Catholics, therefore, are accused 
of aiming at political power, their whole 
guilt consists in endeavouring to raise 


themselves, by the full possession of their 
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rights as citizens, to an equality with their 
fellow-subjects. This, I trust, is suffi- 
cient to show that the political power, of 
which the noble and learned lord appears 
to be so much afraid, is neither more nor 
less than a legitimate power, to which the 
Catholics have a just right to aspire. The 
power which the Catholics will obtain, by 
the passing of this bill, will be eligibility 
to parliament, and to all the offices under 
the Crown, with a few exceptions—and 
the fewer the better—and to all offices 
connected with the state and the law. 
That is the political power which this bill 
will confer upon the Roman Catholics. 

Now, I would ask, what is the political 
power which they at present possess? I 
shall not go into the distinction which the 
noble and learned lord has raised between 
physical power and political power, because 
I can hardly conceive that to be the way in 
which we shouldconsider this subject, but I 
shall state briefly the nature and extent of 
the political power which the Catholics at 
presentenjoy. They are eligible to certam 
offices in the state, which it is needless for 
me more minutely to specify—they are 
admissible into all the ranks of the army 
and navy, a great and important power, 
which was described, in the year 1807, as 
a power subversive of the constitution. 
They possess the political power resulting 
from the elective franchise—they possess, 
above all, the political power that results 
from the repeal of the Penal-laws, by 
which they have been enabled to purchase 
property, and to transmit it to their de- 
scendants; and from the influence which 
the possession of property necessarily con- 
fers. All this political power they now 
possess, but they possess it with a feeling, 
which your impolitic laws have created, of 
hostility to the government; which still 
excludes them from those advantages to 
which, by raising them in the scale of so- 
ciety, you have taught them to aspire. 
This is the political power which they now 
possess, but without those ties of affection 
which would make its possession an addi- 
tional security to the constitution, both in 
church and state. What is it that your 
lordships propose to grant to them in ad- 
dition to this power? In asking this ques- 
tion, I cannot forget the admirable manner 
in which this part of the subject was, on 
a previous evening, treated by my noble 
friend (the marquis of Lansdowne), whose 
speech must have carried conviction to 
the minds of all who heard it. What, my 
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lords, I ask, is the additional power pro- 
posed to be granted to the Catholics ? 
Eligibility to seats in this and the other 
House of Parliament—eligibility to the 
council—eligibility to all offices, with cer- 
tain exceptions—eligibility to the highest 
situations in the law, and to seats on the 
bench—this you confer. The advantage 
of these privileges I do not mean to de- 
preciate : it raises those who possess them 
in the estimation of their fellow-citizens, 
and in their own; it opens to them the 
highest objects of an honourable ambi- 
tion. All this it will do—but it will re- 
move, at the same time, the causes of dis- 
content and disaffection : it will bind the 
Roman Catholics to the government of the 
country ; and the power which they will 
thus obtain will be used, under the influ- 
‘ ence of a common interest, not against, 
but for, the state. You will thus strengthen 
and consolidate all the interests of this 
great empire, and bind together all its sub- 
jects in the lasting bonds of union and af- 
fection. 

But still we are alarmed at the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics to seats in par- 
liament. What, let me ask, will be the 
utmost consequence of admitting them to 
that privilege? Why, that some six or 
seven members will take their seats in this 
House, and that there may be returned to 
the House of Commons, under the present 
circumstances of the country, and in the 
present state of property, thirty or forty, or 
at most fifty Catholic representatives. Now, 
I must confess, that I entertain no appre- 
hensions from the introduction of such a 
number of Catholics into this and the other 
House of Parliament. I believe, that when 
introduced into the legislature, they will 
unite with the great body of parliament— 
that they will combine their exertions with 
those of the other representatives of the 
people, in support of the laws and consti- 
tution of the country; and that their 
greatest solicitude will be to promote the 
general interests of the empire at large. It 
is also true, that by this measure Roman 
Catholics will be rendered eligible to fill 
all offices, with but few exceptions, to 
which it may please their sovereign to call 
them: and yet I cannot fear any serious 
danger to the State from their possession 
of these privileges. The way, indeed, in 
which this part of the question has been 
argued by the opponents of the measure is 
not alittle curious. They argue as if, all at 
once, every office in the state, every office 
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in the council, all the seats upon the bench, 
and the whole power of parliament, would 
fall into the hands of the Roman Catholics, 
But, how is all this to come to pass? In the 
first place, we must suppose that the king, 
—than whom I sincerely believe no man 
can be more devoted to the Protestant re- 
ligion—we must suppose the king so fasci- 
nated by some Catholic charm, so spell- 
bound by the miraculous power of some 
prince Hohenloe, that he will have no ob- 
ject but to consign all the powers of the 
government to the Roman Catholic 
church : next, we must suppose the Pro- 
testant people of England, who, by the 
bye, we have been told, are at this moment 
so powerfully agitated from one end of the 
country to the other, by fears for their laws 
and their religion—we must suppose this 
Protestant people of England becoming all 
at once so enamoured with the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, as to be unable to find fol- 
lowers of any other faith sufficiently to 
their taste to represent them in patlia- 
ment. I am sure, if your lordships be- 
lieve this, you will believe in a miracle far 
greater than that of transubstantiation. 
But, I would seriously ask, is any such thing 
likely? And will not,.in fact, the se- 
curity for the constitution be stronger after 
the passing of this act than itis now? I 
look to this measure for the restoration of 
tranquillity in Ireland. What is now the 
situation of that country? and what is 
the power now exercised there? The no- 
ble and learned lord says, that it is a phy- 
sical power; but whether it be a physical, 
or whether it be a moral power, I ask your 
lordships whether it does not result from 
the unwise and impolitic laws that have so 
long existed in that country? It was these 
laws which rendered the power already 
possessed by the Catholics so dangerous, 
by alienating them from the state, under a 
sense of injury, instead of binding them 
to it by gratitude for benefits received, and 
by the sense of a common interest to defend 
a constitution from which they derive pro- 
tection and freedom. The evils which 
have been thus produced have been power- 
fully described to you by the noble duke at 
the head of his majesty’s government, who 
introduced this bill. He has given you an 
alarming picture of the complete system of 
organization which has been established 
throughout the country—influencing elec- 
tions, controlling parish officers, deterring 
magistrates from the discharge of their 





duty, perverting the course of justice, com- 
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bining for the destruction of Protestant 
industry and commerce, threatening the 
security of the national bank, preventing 
the exercise of the legitimate prerogatives 
of the Crown, and doing all this without 
affording any tangible point for the inter- 
vention of the powers of the law. 

The surest remedy for all this, my lords, 
is the measure which we are now consider- 
ing, although others have certainly been 
proposed in the course of this discussion. 
Your lordships have heard, from a noble 
viscount (Sidmouth), a detail of the mea- 
sures he would suggest for the relief of 
Ireland ; and I will confess, that to most 
of those measures which that noble lord 
has proposed, I would give my consent ; 
but I beg to ask, whether the propositions 
of the noble lord would be impeded by 
the adoption of this bill, or whether, in 
fact, those measures can have their full 
effect unless this bill shall pass into a law? 
What have we been about, my lords, for 
the last twenty or thirty years, but endea- 
vouring to improve the condition of Ire- 
land, by measures of this description ; 
and what has been the result of all our 
efforts, but continual disappointment ? 
The evils of Ireland have gone on increas- 
ing—the danger threatens more and more. 
The laws of exclusion have met us at every 
turn : all our attempts at amelioration have 
rather added to, than diminished our diffi- 
culties. The authority of the law has 
failed, the energies of the executive govern- 
ment have been palsied, the power of par- 
liament itself has proved ineffectual—and 
yet, in spite of all this, we are told, that 
we ought to put this measure aside, and 
wait the effect of the remedies, hitherto so 
unsuccessful, which have been proposed by 
the noble viscount. 

But it is asked, will this measure tran- 
quillize Ireland? My lords, I cannot look 
into the womb of time, and say what seed 
will grow, and what will not; all I or you 
can do, with only the limited faculties of 
man for our guide, is to weigh maturely, 
and to select that which seems to be the 
best. I do not venture to say, that this 
law will at once give trangaillity to Ire- 
land, and remove all the evils which have 
so long afflicted that country; but I am 
sure, that without this law, it is impossible 
to have tranquillity, or to be free from 
danger. From what I have lately heard, 


I have every reason to believe, that this 
measure has already effected much good 
in Ireland, 


It has been commenced under 
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the happiest auspices, and I look witha 
sanguine hope, if not with perfect: confi- 
dence to its completion, for the re-esta- 
blishment of security and peace. 

Surely, my lords, our experience of the 
effects of this system of exclusion might 
teach us to doubt its policy and wisdom. 
Under it, as the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack has truly and forcibly stated, 
the condition of Ireland has been growing 
worse and worse every year, requiring a large 
military force to keep the people in a state 
of obedience, even.in a time of peace, and 
a still larger to guard against the increased 
dangers of war. Is this the mode of mak- 
ing Ireland a useful portion of the empire, 
contributing her full share to the national 
burthens, and increasing the national 
strength? Upon this point I cannot help 
reminding your lordships of the forcible 
observations of a noble marquis (Anglesey) 
who will, I hope, allow me to call him my 
noble friend, as no man respects more 
highly than myself that noble marquis’s 
conduct and character. That noble lord 
has shewn the dangers to which this coun- 
try would be exposed in the event of a 
war. He has pointed out to your lord- 
ships the deep solicitude, the interested 
eye, with which France and America re- 
gard the system of government so long 
pursued towards Ireland. He has de- 
scribed to you, in his admirable speech, the 
new difficulties with which you will have 
to contend, unless the present bill be 
passed into a law. He has remarked 
truly, that your lordships could not—that 
it would be impossible, keeping, as you ne- 
cessarily are compelled to do, a large stand- 
ing army in Ireland, to hold it in subjec- 
tion in a time of peace, to withdraw any 
part of it to act against a foreign enemy. 
On the contrary, you would, in the event 
of a war, beobliged to add to its numbers, to 
maintain a garrison sufficient for the de- 
fence of that invaluable member of the 
British empire, not only against the power 
of a foreign enemy, but against the in- 
creasing discontent of an injured people. 
Let me, then, intreat your lordships to con- 
sider the tremendous dangers to which 
you would be exposed, and not to neglect 
this most favourable moment for passing 
a measure of conciliation. 

Much has been said about the Catholic 
Association, and of the impropriety of not 
having long since put an end to its 

roceedings. It is very easy for noble 
ords to say, “ Why did you not enforce 
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the laws that were in existence against that | 
body, and thereby restore tranquillity to 
the country, by putting an end to the un- 
constitutional influence which the Catholic 
Association exercised in it?” But noble 
lords forget, that a special act was passed, 
to aid the common law in suppressing that 
Association, which must have had the con- 
currence of the noble and learned lord who 
sits near me, and who, as chancellor, must 
have been responsible for its execution. 
That act, however, was found to be wholly 
inefficient, and I believe, the noble and 
learned lord will not deny, that during the 
whole of his administration, it was not 
possible for him to relieve the people of 
Ireland, and, I may add, the people of 
England, from the pressure and danger of 
the Catholic Association. Those noble 
lords, then, who are disposed to bring it 
as a charge against the present govern- 
ment, that they have not applied them- 
selves with sufficient zeal to suppress that 
dangerous body, should take care that their 
charge does not fall with double force on 
their noble and learned leader. 

My lords, it was stated, early in this 
day’s debate, by a noble earl (Westmor- 
land) who lately held the Privy Seal, that 
the defect was not in the powers of the 
law, nor in the government of Ireland— 
that the fault lay with the government at 
home, and more especially with those who 
possessed the highest legal authority in 
that government. The law officers of the 
Crown in Ireland, he said, were always 
more ready to exert the powers of the law, 
than the ministers at home were to sup- 
port them. Indeed, the noble earl has 
brought so sweeping a bill of indictment 
against almost every party in this House, 
that it may be doubted, if all the culprits 
were arraigned at your bar, whethe’ it 
would be spacious enough to contain them. 
First of all, as a matter of course, we, 
unfortunate members of the Opposition, 
who for thirty years have felt it our duty 
to press this measure.of conciliation, are 
aecused of having, for factious purposes, 
excited the discontents which have dis- 
turbed the peace of Ireland. I have been 
too much accustomed, my lords, to charges 
of this nature, to be very deeply affected 
by them—my only defence is, that I did 
what I thought my duty called for; and J 
beg to state to the noble earl, and to the 
House, that a charge of faction, when I 
know the charge to be unjust, will never 
deter me from pursuing the same conduct, 
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when circumstances of the same pressing, 
importance, appear to me to require it, 
But this charge of faction, if it were worth 
while, it would not be difficult for me to 
retort on the noble earl himself. For 
what other character can be given to the 
conduct of those who, with the noble earl 
in 1807, opposed the bill which I then 
brought into the House of Commons, as 
dangerous to the constitution, contrary to 
the Coronation Oath, and subversive of 
our laws and religion—and yet themselves 
ete and carried afterwards, as I 

ave already stated, a measure of the 
same nature, only much more extensive in 
its operation. The noble earl next falls 
upon his colleagues in the government, 
and does not even spare himself — the 
appointment of Mr. Grant to Ireland—the 
not having had an entirely Protestant go- 
vernment in that country—the divided 
councils in this—the consequent weakness 
in exerting the powers of the law—are 
all charges to which he pleads guilty him- 
self, and to which he calls those with 
whom he has been so long joined in the 
councils of his sovereign to answer, as 
having caused that state of things, for 
which he now sees no remedy, but in 
supporting a measure for the relief of the 
Catholics, to which he has been hitherto 
so strongly opposed. Nay, I am not sure 
that the noble earl’s sweeping accusation 
would not have extended to the king him- 
self, on account of what passed on his 
majesty’s visit to Ireland, if there had not 
been a responsible minister, who, accord- 
ing to the principles of the constitution, 
must be accountable for the conduct that 
was then pursued.—And here I must say 
one word with respect to the feelings which 
his majesty’s visit to Ireland raised in the 
people of that country. I am sure that 
his majesty’s answer to the addresses then 
presented to him, and the grace and favour 
then shewn to his Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, were the result of that paternal be- 
nevolence which he must always feel for 
his people ; but these very marks of con- 
descension and kindness naturally engen- 
dered expectations and hopes, the disap- 
pointment of which has very much con- 
tributed to aggravate the evils already 
existing in that country. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, and from whatever 
causes the present dangers of Ireland 
proceed, or whoever may have had the 
chief share in producing them, that they 
are great, increasing, and pressing for 
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a remedy, is admitted on all hands; 
and I revert to the proposition, that the 
power which the Roman Catholics at pre- 
sent all it political or physical— 
is alarming only from the discontent pro- 
duced, and confirmed by the remaining 
laws of exclusion; that it must increase, 
as it has increased, both in extent and 
danger, from their continuance—and that, 
though this bill will give to the Roman 
Catholics, by the restoration of their civil 
rights, the possession of political power, 
it will unite them in interest and affection 
to the State, and thus convert that which 
now extites your fears into the surest sup- 
port of the constitution and of the power 
of the empire. 

Great fears, however, are expressed, 
that the consequence of this measure 
must be the overthrow of the Established 
Church. Against a part, at least, of this 
alarming prediction, I derive a consolatory 
assurance, from the admission of a most 
reverend prelate (the archbishop of York). 
That most reverend prelate has stated, 
that though this measure may be carried, 
the Church of England can have nothing 
to fear, for it stands on the basis of truth 
and reason: I, my lords, have the same 
confidence in the superiority of the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church of 
England. The only fear I ever had for 
the Church was from the impolitic laws 
which have been falsely deemed necessary 
to its protection. Let it stand on its own 
superior purity and excellence, and I fear 
not what any mortal arm can do against 
it, I fear only the dangers to which, with 
all its advantages, it might be exposed, if 
it should descend from the high and un- 
assailable position of truth and reason, to 
avail itself of the forbidden arms of op- 
pression and injustice, With respect to 
the Church of Ireland, the case certainly 
is different; that Church is placed in a 
situation which cannot be regarded with- 
out some anxiety, on account of the diffi- 
culties which surround it. Itis the church 
of a small minority of the people of Ire- 
land: that it has not obtained a more 
extensive influence over the minds of the 
people has, I verily believe, been owing to 
the false measures which have been taken 
for supporting it, by ill-contrived and im- 
politic defences. Take away the laws of 
exclusion, and you will remove the cause 
which shuts the ears of the people against 
its doetrines, and makes them regard it 
with ill-will and resentment, as creating 
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and maintaining the disabilities under 
which they suffer. Take away its false 
protection, and its real strength will pre- 
vail—not by unwise attempts at conver- 
sion, which, if improperly conducted, 
might again excite jealousies and fears, 
and which I should therefore deprecate ; 
but by the inoffensive character of its 
institutions, by the holy truth of its tenets, 
by the example of fidelity, learning, and 
charity of the ministers employéd in its 
service. {t is my firm belief that, when 
they have to trust altogether to the arms 
with which they originally conquered, their 
exertions will be attended with greater 
success; for they will be in a situation 
more advantageous to the true interests of 
their religion. 

But it is argued on the other side, not 
only that this prospect will not be realized 
by the operation of this bill, but that its 
effect will be to produce that greatest of 
all evils, namely, the ascendancy of the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland: 
Now, my lords, I for one, believe firmly, 
that if there is any measure that can and 
will prevent that evil, it is the measure 
now before your lordships. Carry this 
measure, and I have a confident belief 
that the Protestant church of Ireland will 
gain increased influence and security. 
Reject it, and my belief is as strong, that 
its subversion is nearly certain, But I 
will, for a moment, suppose the worst— 
what is predicted, may happen, I cannot 
answer for futurity ; however improbable, 
the Protestant church of Ireland may pos- 
sibly be superseded by a Roman Catholic 
establishment. Do not let me be mistaken, 
my lords, or misrepresented. Do not let 
it be said, that I should not tegard such 
an event as one of the greatest of all pos 
sible evils—one which I would do every 
thing in my power to avert—one which I 
think I am doing my best to prevent, by 
giving my support to this bill. But, in 
spite of my wishes and endeavours—in 
spite of those, which are more important, 
of your lordships, this evil may, by possi- 
bility, ensue. But the connexion with 
England might remain—the two coun- 
tries, under separate churches, might still 
continue united under the government of 
the same sovereign: of this there are ex- 
amples enough in the different states of 
Europe, and even in his majesty’s domi- 
nions, which it cannot be necessary for me 
to detail to you. The churches, then; 
might be separated, but the union of the 
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kingdoms might be preserved, and all the 
great sources of national power and pros- 
perity might still remain entire. 

This, then, is the evil—improbable in the 
highest degree, and more especially impro- 
bable, after the passing of this law. This is 
the evil, which we might, by possibility, in- 
cur. But, look at the other side of the pic- 
ture, and see what wouldbe the consequence, 
if, by perpetuating the laws by which Ro- 
man Catholics are made aliens from the 
constitution; you keep alive those .causes 
of discontent, which, in another war, 
might sever Ireland for ever from the Bri- 
tish dominions. 

In the course of this debate, allusions 
have been made to Mr. Wolfe Tone. I 
would recommend -your lordships to read 
his memoirs, with a view to profit by the 
lessons of experience they afford ; for who 
is there that reads the account of the ex- 
pedition under general Hoche, and does 
not see, that the success of that attempt 
must have produced a separation of the 
two countries? . Notwithstanding all the 
advantages we possessed, from the undis- 
puted and unresisted superiority of our 
navy, as compared with that of France, 
we escaped from that danger only by a 
miracle, as it were, for which we ought to 
hold ourselves indebted to the special in- 
terposition of Providence. I trust that 
this measure will prevent the recurrence 
of any similar danger. But if it be not 
passed, consider, my lords, in case of ano- 
ther war, what will be your means of de- 
fending Ireland? Look at the extent of her 
coasts, exposed on one side to an attack 
from America; on another from France; — 
from France, in this view, infinitely more 
formidable than she was under Napoleon, 
froma community of religious feeling, and 
from her possession of the ports of Spain, 
(given to her, I must always contend, by 
our unwise and pusillanimous policy) from 
whence it would be most difficult for us 
to prevent the arrival, on the shores of Ire- 

land, of an invading fleet. Leave Ireland 
in its present state of discontent and dan- 
ger, and you furnish an almost irresistible 
temptation to such an attempt. Leave 
Ireland in its: present state of discontent 
anddanger, its brave population’ animated 
by a sense of wrong, and ready to seek 
relief in the assistance of a foreign enemy, 
—and the success of such an attempt 
would be nearly certain. What, then 
would happen? The separation of the 
two countries, and the establishment of 
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the Roman Catholic church in Ireland, not 
connected with this country, but with 
France. Let me intreat. you, then, to 
balance and compare the evils which may 
result from the adoption or the rejection 
of this measure. In the first, you have 
the best reason to hope—nay, to be as- 
sured, that the united established church 
will be maintained and preserved ; or, if 
the worst should happen, that the two 
countries at least will remain united. In 
the last, you have to fear the certain loss 
of Ireland, and the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic church, under the domi- 
nion of the see of Rome, and in close al- 
liance with France. Then, indeed, there 
will be an end of our prosperity and power ; 
then, indeed, the fears of the noble and 
learned lord (Eldon) will be realized, and 
the sun of England will have set for ever. 

And what then, my lords, will be your 
reflection, on looking back at the oppor- 
tunity you have lost? What your conso- 
lation under the irreparable evil which you 
will have brought upon your country? 
Oh! but we shall have preserved our in- 
dividual consistency and our honour ;—we 
shall have stood firm tothe support of the 
25th and 30th of Charles 2nd ;—we shall 
have adhered, in defiance of all argument, 
tothe Oath of Supremacy, and the Decla- 
ration against Transubstantiation, and the 
Invocation of Saints ;—we shall have ex- 
cluded, with unrelenting pertinacity, the 
Roman Catholic subjects of the Crown 
from seats in parliament, and from offices 
in the state! We shall, it is true, have 
lost a precious jewel of the Crown,—we 
shall have torn off the right arm of our 
power; but we shall have the consolation 
of knowing, that we have persevered to the 
last in the opinions on which our ancestors 
acted under the terrors of the popish plot, 
and at the period of the Revolution. We 
shall have done so against all the warnings 
of events,—against the voice of the 
greatest men who ever adorned the senate, 
too many of whom are now, alas! removed 
from s—against the conviction of the 
most eminent statesmen who ever sat in 
the king’s councils, and against the advice 
of the most able generals that ever led our 
armies. We shall have done-all this in 
support of our consistency, and we shall 
have done it as our duty. We shall have 
maintained the laws of exclusion, and that 
shall be our consolation. Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum. We shall, at any rate, have 
preserved our own consistency, though 
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with the loss of the power, and at the ex- 
nse of the security, of the country. 

I shall not, my lords, trespass much 
longer on your lordships’ attention. I 
must, however, revert to the complaint, that 
the laws haye never been carried into execu- 
tion in Ireland against the Roman Catholic 
agitators, and that the power of govern- 
ment has never been sufficiently employed 
to put down the evil spirit in that country. 
The noble duke has, however, very justly 
observed to your lordships, that it was 
not very easy to direct the power of 
the state against parties who kept within 
the letter of the law and presented no tan- 
gible object for the application of that 
power. Those who oppose this measure, 
have hinted at a possible case, which they 
seem to contemplate with no dislike, in 
which severity might at last produce re- 
sistance, and the Irish people, provoked 
beyond endurance, and rushing into in- 
surrection, might afford a favourable op- 
portunity, to subdue them effectually, by 
a vigorous exertion of our military power. 
They have urged it almost as a reproach 
against the noble duke, and as an in- 
stance of pusillanimity and weakness, that 
he has not had recourse to measures dic- 
tated by so cruel a policy. But the noble 
duke has, himself, well and ably repelled 
this reproach, and I will not mar the 
force of the impression he has made upon 
your lordships’ minds, by repeating the 
passage in his speech on opening this de- 
bate, in which he described the horrors 
that would be the consequence of this 
dreadful alternative of a civil war, and the 
sacrifices he would make to avert it from 
his country. From him, of all men living, 
such a declaration came most gracefully ; 
frem him, of all men, with the greatest 
effect ; and I do say, that the forbearance 
which was attempted to be used as a re- 
proach, I claim asa proof of his mag- 
nanimity, and of his humanity and wis- 
dom, the best and surest foundations of 
true courage. For that with which he is 
taunted, I applaud him—for that which 
has been imputed-to him as weakness, I 
more, if possible, than before, admire and 
revere him. The attempt to detract from 
his character serves, in my mind, to adorn 
and to exalt it—that he, a soldier, red 
with the blood of a hundred battles, 
shrinks with fear, which he never felt be- 
fore the enemies of his country, from the 
bare idea of a civil war—from the misery, 
the carnage—the desolation which must 
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follow—from all the horrors which he has 
so forcibly described—that he _ recoils 
from the necessity, whilst any chance of 
reconciliation remains, of shedding, in the 
ruin of a domestic contest, more of that 
blood which has_ been so profusely offered 
to place on his head a crown of immortal 
glory, and to purchase for his country 
honour, and security, and peace—that he 
thus feels and acts, entitles him, in my 
Opinion, to the highest praise, both for 
christian charity and political wisdom. 

But, let me ask, if you resorted to the 
cruel expedient which might produce such 
a result and were successful, would that 
success be complete and effectual for your 
purpose? Let the events in Ireland, since 
the Rebellion of 1798, answer the ques- 
tion. Has the ocean of blood that was 
then spilt quenched the fires of discontent ? 
Have the sufferings, the tortures, the im- 
prisonments, and the executions, which 
then made the whole country a scene of 
horror, revived the feelings of affection in 
the people? Have not the ashes of ruined 
towns and desolated villages served only 
to cover the slumbering embers of resent- 
ment, ready to burst out at any moment 
that might invite to a renewal of the 
attempts which a galling sense of op- 
pression then produced? Insurrection 
might be quelled by your military 
power—rebellion might be put down— 
I have no doubt it would be so— but 
your work would not be done — there 
would still remain, as after the Rebellion 
of 1798, the seeds of the same dangers, 
always threatening—always preventing the 
progress of improvement, and keeping 
Ireland in the state in which it now is; 
and which is become so intolerable, that it 
can no longer be endured. Open resist- 
ance you would, for the moment, over- 
come; but there would still remain-— 
“The unconquerable will 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else, not to be overcome.” 
This would be the certain result of the 
policy which his majesty’s ministers have 
been urged to pursue towards Ireland. 
They have happily adopted a different 
course; and their just, humane, and 
charitable views, which form the high- 
est policy, will, I trust, this night, 
receive the support and sanction of a 
decided majority in this House. By re- 
commending this measure to their sove- 
reign, and to parliament, they have laid 
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the foundation of a t and glorious 
work, and have entitled themselves to my 
support and confidence, which I have 
given them cordially on this occasion, 
and which I shall feel henceforth disposed 
to extend to them on all others, as far as 
my sense of the duty I owe the public will 
permit. I could not do otherwise, indeed, 
consistently with the principles on which I 
have always acted, which I learnt from 
Mr. Fox, and which I have maintained in 
this House by the side of lord Grenville. 
The former, from the first moment of my 
public life, commanded my admiration 
and my love, and the event of this night 
affords a new proof of his political fore- 
sight, sagacity, and wisdom. 

On the 18th of March 1779, the very 
day on which, after a lapse of fifty years, 
this bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons, he recommended the adoption 
of the measure for the relief of the 
Catholics, as an act both of policy and 
justice.* That the principles then en- 
forced by him, and on which I have 
so long supported that measure, are now 
acted upon, must be to me a cause of 
unqualified satisfaction—may I add, my 
lords, without arrogance or presumption, of 
some degree of personal triumph. I pro- 
posed a partial measure of relief in 1807 
—it was opposed—the administration of 
which I was a member, was overthrown; 
but, in a few years after, the same measure 
was carried by those who had opposed it. 
At subsequent periods I have repeatedly 
declined the offer of power, from a sense 
of the evils of a government divided on 
this vital question. The evils of a divided 
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government are now urged as one of the 
chief motives for proposing this bill. I 
have supported this measure on the | 
grounds of policy and justice. On those | 
grounds it is now recommended, by his | 
majesty’s government, to the adoption of | 
parliament. I have been excluded from | 
the councils of my sovereign. I have had | 
excited against me the prejudices of the | 
people : nay, even on this night I have | 
not escaped the charge of faction; but | 
on this night I look with confidence to a 
full acknowledgment, from a great — 
of this House, that the opinions whic 

brought on me these penalties, were not | 
contrary to the true interests of my 
country. This, my lords, is, I say, to me 
a cause of unqualified satisfaction, and of 





* See Parliamentary History, vol. xx. p. 327. , 
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some personal triumph. But, in saying 
this, do not let it be thought, that I mean 
to advance my own claims to the credit of 
this measure, in derogation of those of the 
noble duke and of his colleagues. The 
whole merit is now theirs, and I make the 
acknowledgment without grudging. It is 
impossible not to regret the time that has 
been lost, and that the justice and necessit 
of the case were not sooner felt and act 
upon. If it had been so, the work which 
we are now beginning, and which has been 
well described by a noble marquis (Angle- 
sey), as the re-establishment and regene- 
ration of Ireland—the work of peace, and 
conciliation, and safety, might now have 
been far advanced to its full accomplish- 
ment and completion. But great difficul- 
ties were to be surmounted—fears to be 
allayed—old and deep-rooted prejudices 
to be overcome—and that even now, at the 
eleventh hour, the king’s ministers have 
been able to remove the obstacles that 
were opposed to them, is a merit for which 
they shall always have the fullest acknow- 
ledgment from me. To the noble duke at 
the head of his majesty’s councils, the 
praise of firmness and of wisdom in follow- 
ing out the course prescribed to him by a 
just, humane, liberal and enlightened 
policy, is more particularly due—and, 
when the heats of this contest shall have 
passed away, I cannot doubt thatthe people, 
whose interests he has so ably served, 
will acknowledge a debt of gratitude, 
not inferior to that which they already 
owe him, for his more splendid perhaps, 
and more dazzling, but not more useful 
or more glorious services, in another field. 
The Earl of Eldon rose. He began by 
saying, that he considered this the most 
important subject that had ever come un- 
der their lordships’ consideration, and en- 
treated their indulgence whilehe attempted 
to justify the line of policy which he had 
hitherto pursued with respect to it. He 
should feel willing to relieve their lord- 
ships from the fatigue of a prolonged dis- 
cussion, but he still felt it due to himself 
to detain them longer than, but for the 
allusions that had been personally made 
to him, he would otherwise be disposed 
to do. He must begin by telling his 
noble friend, who had just sat down, and who 
had spoken of him as the leader of the op- 
position to this bill, that he had no intention 
of sustaining the character of a leader of 


| any party in that House, and that it would 


be very much to his satisfaction, if he could 





le- 


il- 
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avoid making some observations which , the publication of this letter was, he must 
could hardly be called personal, though | say, towards the people of this country, 
they related individually to some of his la great misfortune ; for it led them to sink 
majesty’s ministers. He believed in his | into a state of apathy, generated by the 
conscience, that the noble duke at the | persuasion, that no measure would be 
head of the government made this proposi- | brought forward at any rate during the 
tion, because he felt it to be his duty to | present session. This was the case also, 
the country ; and most assuredly, that the in consequence of what passed in other 
noble duke should make such a proposition places, where the right hon. the Secretary 
at some time or other, would have been | of State for the Home Department was 
no matter of surprise to him; but it was , visiting last summer. And when he men- 
a matter of surprise, and of great surprise | tioned that right hon. gentleman’s name, 
too, that he should have made it at the | let him not be understood to speak of him 
moment at which it was made. But he | under any influence of irritation whatever. 
must say, that, as it applied to the noble | He would solemnly declare, that if there 
duke himself and to the other ministers, | were any unfavourable impression on the 
he had no doubt that this bill was intro- | mind of that right hon. gentleman to- 
duced as a matter of duty on their part | wards him, or if he thought that the old 
towards the country ; and they might have | maxim, “ dem velle, idem nolle,” was not 
judged it necessary, under the circum- | the foundation of all true friendship both 
stances, even to make it a matter of sur- | in public and private life, he suffered the 
prise. Some nights ago, a noble lord had | most excruciating pang he had ever en- 
remarked, that it was the duty of a prime | dured, when he found that he differed from 
minister not to discover what measures he | him on this question. During the last 
was going to pursue, until he had obtained | fifteen years, he had had most effective 
the approbation of his sovereign to the | support in the concurrence of his opinions 
proposition he was going to make. But | with those of the right hon. gentleman. 
as in this instance it happened to be re- | He did not doubt that it had happened 
vealed by some mistake, the public were | from his feelings of duty, that he thought 
taught to believe that no such proposition ; himself bound to change his opinions and 
would come from that quarter. He in-| act on another system; and while he 
sisted, therefore, that the people of this | stated that with respect to him, he hoped 
country had been taken by surprise with | he would admit with respect to him (lord 
this measure, which they conceived, and | Eldon), that if he had not changed his 
justly conceived, affected their dearest | opinions, it was because he thought his 
interests in this world, and their best pro- | duty to his king, to his fellow-subjects, 
perty; for lord Somers, when speaking | and to his country, required that he 
of the established church as the property | should not do so. 
of the people, remarked, that “it was the! The noble duke, in stating the grounds 
best property we could leave as an inherit- | on which he brought forward this measure, 
ance to those who should come after us.” | alluded to the evils of a divided cabinet, 
When this question was discussed in | and stated that that circumstance pro- 
their lordships’ House last session, the | duced a difficulty in carrying the admi- 
noble duke had stated, in reference to Ire- | nistration of the law into due effect. He 
land, that that country was “in such a | trusted the noble duke would allow him 
state of agitation, that the question should, | to state his opinion, as to the reason wh 
for a time, be consigned to oblivion.” It | the administration of the law was defeated. 
‘happened afterwards by a whisper—for | He was sorry that he did not see in his 
he would call it nothing else—that the } place the late lord Privy Seal (the earl of 
letter of the noble duke to a Roman Ca- | Westmorland), who had arraigned him at 
tholic prelate was the means of giving | the bar of the House for his conduct during 
some information to the world, as to the | the last ten years, and had stated that he 
way in which it was then considered. | thought that a person in the situation 
This took place in December last, and | he then had the honour to fill, acted 
that letter stated, that it was not the noble } contrary to his duty in suffering further 
duke’s intention at that time to bring for- | offences to be committed against the 
ward any measure of this kind, and that | king’s government with impunity; and he 
Ireland must cease to be in a state of | complained, that prosecutions were not 
agitation before he could do so. Now, | aimed against individuals who were hold- 
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ing seditious meetings, and using lan- 
guage that was contrary to law, and 
dealing in slander and obloquy against the 
most loyal and respectable individuals 
arrayed in support of the constitution. 
As to the act passed four years ago to put 
down the Catholic Association, he must 
say, that it was never his opinion that 
that act, unless its operation were ac- 
companied by putting ito execution the 
common law of the land, would be suffi- 
cient of itself to accomplish the purpose 
for which it was passed. About three 
years ago he had the honour to state, 
what he stated now, that he thought it 
remarkable, that under such circum- 
stances as then affected the state of Ire- 
land, the common law was not put in 
force. He had never heard what circum- 
stances prevented that from being done, 
nor did he know; because the common law 
of Ireland might be, and he believed was, 
different from the common law of Eng- 
land in some respects. It might be, too, 
that the state of parties so affected those 
who had to fill the offices of jurors and 
magistrates, that they were not willing to 
put the laws into execution. It might be, 
also, that the law officers of the Crown 
had not sufficient information how to act ; 
or it might be, that they were not able to 
get sufficient evidence, in consequence of 
the state of political feeling in that coun- 
try. It might also be—and he thought it 
was, but he could not venture to say it 
was so—that the law officers of the 
Crown stood in Ireland in a very different 
situation from the law officers of the 
Crown in England: in Ireland they ex- 
pected instructions from the king’s mi- 
nisters in this country, but the law officers 
of England took on themselves, in the 
discharge of their duty, to institute pro- 
secutions where they saw flagrant offences 
against his majesty’s government. 

He begged it to be observed, that he 
was not disposed to make any observation 
which might not be received with perfect 
satisfaction by every body who heard him : 
but having had some experience in a pro- 
fessional situation, he thought himself 
entitled to state his opinions on such a 
subject as this; especially when it was 
necessary to his own defence. He had 
heard a proposition stated last night in the 
House, by the noble and learned lord on 
the Woolsack, that it was a matter of 
duty, in any person who was a member 
of a divided cabinet, to withdraw from it. 


[ LORDS, ] 
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If that were a proper sense of duty, then he 
had erred, and erred greatly; forhe thought 
he had covered himself with authority 
enough by the examples of those around 
him. He certainly did not feel it his duty to 
retire from the cabinet because it was 
divided on this question, unless he had 
seen an opportunity of forming an undi- 
vided cabinet in support of the Protestant 
cause; and he thought the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, if he had 
meant to state that it was the duty of a 
minister not to remain in a divided cabi- 
net, would have reflected on the good luck 
that attended him, when he went with the 
cabinet of the duke of Wellington up to 
a certain period, and before that with the 
cabinet of lord Goderich, and before that 
with the cabinet of Mr. Canning [Cheers 
and laughter]. That noble and learned 
lord had stated to their lordships, that he 
(lord Eldon) had said, he should not ad- 
dress him any more as his noble friend ; 
but he did not add, that he had said so 
because he had charged him with making 
insinuations, and with a designed mystifi- 
cation of the merits of the Union with 
Scotland ; which the noble and learned 
lord did in a manner of expression, which 
he felt to be extremely disrespectful. If 
the noble and learned lord would make 
up the difference between his present lan- 
guage on this question, and the high words 
he had used in the House of Commons, 
he would find him as ready to forget all 
that had passed. He meant when Mr. 
Canning. offered, in a few words, to make 
up a dispute that had taken place in 
another House, and, when that negotia- 
tion failed, completed another by putting 
a certain treaty under the Great Seal 
[cheers, and laughter]. 

He felt while he was making these 
remarks, that there was a sort of indecorum 
in a dispute of this nature between a chan- 
cellor and an ex-chancellor, and that -it 
would be better to settle it without further 
controversy [hear, hear]. But he must re- 
mark on what the noble and learned lord 
had said, when he got up last night to 
prove his own consistency. How did he 
endeavour to make it out? By a laboured 
attempt to prove his (lord Eldon’s) in- 
consistency. He took facts to show his 
inconsistency as a proof of his own con- 
sistency; and he only proved (continued 
the noble lord) “that I was consistent, 
when the facts shall be properly examined 
on this question. I have read the speech 
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the speech of the late Attorney-general, | breathing who could justly charge him 


who, I must say, is one of the most honest, 
most learned, and what is far better, the most 
independent man in the profession, but 
of the Attorney-general who preceded him. 
I have also read the speech made by the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
so lately as in June last. Now, I ask 
him whether he will not be reproached for 
his inconsistency, unless he can account 
for any difference of his conduct yester- 
day and in June last, and also when he 
spoke as Attorney-general in the House of 
Commons the year before? If I say, that 
the constitution was completed when the 
Test and Corporation Acts were passed, 
that very doctrine I learned from the noble 
and learned lord in those speeches: and 
if I think there can be no security in con- 
cession, the able and satisfactory reasons 
I can urge are derived from those speeches 
of the noble and learned lord. I am now 
approaching that period of life to which 
no man can look forward without some 
feeling of grief and sorrow: four score 

ears will soon be completed by me, and 
at that stage of human existence there is 
indisputable authority for expecting nought 
but sickness and sorrow; but this I will 
say, that I trust, such at least has been 
my conduct, that I may listen without 
self-reproach to all that can be said 
affecting my character. [ cannot, how- 
ever, bring myself to that degree of apathy 
which would enable me to hear my ac- 
cusers without pain. The imputations 
thrown out against me [ will not repeat : 
I will not expose myself to the agony I 
should feel were I to repeat them. I am 
confident that I do not deserve them, and, 
speaking in the presence of peers and 
men of honour, they will give me credit 
for not deserving them.” 

But, proceeding to the matter more 
immediately before the House, he should 
refer first to the Irish Act of 1791. With 
that act he had officially nothing to do. 
It was introduced into the House of 
Commons, while he was a member of it, 
by a noble lord at the table (Redesdale) ; 
and it had that sort of support from him, 
certainly, which was due to his noble 
friend, with whom he had lived for some- 
what more than half a century, on terms 
of regard, confidence, and affection. 
What was that act? It was to relieve 
Roman Catholics from the penal statutes : 
and here he must take the liberty of as- 

VOL. XXI. 





with a disinclination to relieve them from 
the penal statutes. In many instances, 
and to a most unjust degree, they were 
auxiliary of the policy of the settlement of 
1688. Then came the act of 1793—and 
what was that? It was likewise a bill of 
relief; and no man had ever supposed 
or argued, that the penal statutes were 
to be perpetual. This was followed by 
the statute of 1794—the Scotch Act— 
and an intimation had been given, that 
he was concerned in that law. He had 
the honour of attending at their lordships’ 
bar, in almost every Scotch cause, from 
an early period; and had found that he 
knew so little of the law of Scotland, 
without intense application, that he was 
obliged to leave the bill to the lord-ad- 
vocate, and to the father of the noble 
viscount opposite. They had then a very 
able lord-advocate, who was a very good 
Scotch lawyer; and in the execution of 
his official duties he had the assistance 
of the late lord Melville. He had, there- 
fore, little or no concern in that bill; but 
he was ready to admit, that he gave it 
his assent. He did not interfere, from 
a thorough conviction that it was in better 
hands, and that he should only embar- 
rass by his advice. He was not surprised 
that the noble lord upon the woolsack 
should imagine that he did interfere; be- 
cause he was so much better a Scotch 
lawyer than he was, that he would not 
have failed to give his advice on such an 
occasion. 

He now arrived at the time when he 
had the honour to have the Great Seal 
intrusted to him. The great object of 
his professional life had been to be chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas; and when 
his late venerable and revered sovereign 
had called him more immediately to his 
presence and service, he must say, that 
he did not obey that call without some 
reluctance. In the year 1801, he took 
upon himself the duties of lord Chancel- 
lor, and in the discharge of them re- 
mained for five-and-twenty years; and 
during that period, few men had been 
exposed to more obloquy. He had met 
that obloquy by the most careful attention 
to his functions while in office, and he 
hoped that he might be freed from it 
now that he had withdrawn to private life. 
Nevertheless, it did seem to be thought 
a _ pleasant thing in parliament to 
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have a dash at the old chancellor [hear, | 


and laughter]. “It brings to my mind,” 
continued the noble earl, ‘“‘ an anecdote, 


which, perhaps, upon this serious ques- | 


tion, it would be better to omit. However, 
with the patience of the House, I will 
mention it. I was once at Buxton with my 
venerable deceased friend, lord Thurlow, 
who went there for the benefit of the waters. 
I called upon him one evening at the inn 
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been said to-night, that this was an ex. 
tremely delicate question. He thought 
so too; and he thought, likewise, that 
the decision of it belonged only to the 
Crown. They would, indeed, place his 
majesty in a distressing situation if, by 
passing this bill, knowing his opinion to 
be adverse to it, they were to place upon 


him the whole weight and odium of re. 


where he was sitting, when he told me | 


he had heard that there were six or eight 


persons in the place who meant to have 
a dash at the ex-chancellor when in the, 


bath next morning. 
course he intended totake; and he re- 
plied prudently, that he meant to keep 
out of their way. The misfortune is, that 
I have not been able to keep out of the 
way of those who have been desirous to 
have a dash at me [hear, and a Jaugh].” 

He now came to the year 1807, when 
@ new administration was formed, under 
circumstances of clamour which many 
present remembered. The sovereign then 
on the throne, his late venerable and be- 
loved master, would not give his royal 
assent to the bill for the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics: it was his opinion 
that he could not give that assent conscien- 
tiously, and he was not the only man in 
his dominions who entertained that senti- 
ment. In the year 1817, his noble friend 
(if he would permit him to call him so) 
was a member of his majesty’s government, 
They had been accused of doing in 1817, 
what they had refused to do in 1807. 
The fact was this. It was his opinion— 
perhaps an incorrect one, for lawyers 
sometimes made mistakes—that persons 
qualified to serve in the army in Ireland, 
being, as military men, under the orders 
of the Crown, were qualified to serve in 
the same capacity in England. It was 
thought not safe to rest the matter on any 
less authority than that of an act of par- 
liament, which was in exact accordance 
with his opinion. He hoped to be per- 
mitted to add this short remark—that in 


no part of these discussions had he ever | 
until a strong necessity for altering it 


stated his objections to go further than to 
resist the giving of political power to the 
Roman Catholics, by bringing them into 
parliament, and allowing them to fill the 
great offices of state. 
would perhaps allow him to state, very 
shortly, that he here dismissed at once 


all consideration of the true intent and | 


I asked him what) 





Here the House | 


fusal. He was therefore inclined, at the 
present moment, on this point to say no 
more than that, according to his present 
opinion, the obligation of the Coronation 
Oath must be settled between God and 
the king. It was not for him or for others 
to say, that in their judgment his majesty 
could not safely give his assent to this 
bill, regard being had only: to that sacred 
obligation: whether he would or would 
not withhold his approbation, was a mat- 


‘ter he must decide ; and he was sure that 


he would decide conscientiously. In so 
deciding, he might overrule his (lord El. 
don’s) opinion, and he hoped that he 
would satisfactorily overrule the opinions 
of all who, on this point, agreed with him, 

They now came to the consideration 
of what was the constitution of this coun- 
try in 1688: and first, he must be allowed 
to say, that because fundamental laws 


were then passed, on every page of every. 


statute of which it was said, that they 
were to be permanent and established, 
he did not, on that account, deny the 
competence of parliament to change those 
laws. The legislature of that day thought 
that to. make a change might again put 
the constitution in hazard ; but he did not 
assert that such a change could not be 
made. He maintained, this, however— 
that looking at the 13th of Charles the 
2nd, the 25th of Charles the 2nd, and 
the 30th of Charles the 2nd, the ex- 
clusion from parliament operated by the 
last of these statutes, was in conformity 
with the true construction of the acts of 
1688, and with the act of Union with 
Scotland, too, in the reign of Anne. 
These were meant to be the ruling and 
governing principles of the constitution, 


should be made apparent. If the good 
of the nation required a change, a change 


might be made: no man denied it; but 


the necessity must be established, and 
there ought to be no strong and reason- 


able apprehension for the consequences. 


The Constitution of 1688 was the pride, 


meaning of the Coronation Oath. It had honour, and glory of the country; and 
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they could not make an alteration in 
it without, in some degree, altering the 
notions of the people as to its excellency. 
To produce doubt, alarm, and discontent 
among the people, was a practical evil 
which it was difficult to counterbalance 
by any theoretical good. The people 
were justly attached to the constitution 
of 1688—they looked to it as the founda- 
tion and bulwark of their freedom. If a' 
part were changed, they might change the | 
whole; and that change they dreaded. 
Perhaps the state of the opinions of the 
people might be more manifest to one who 
had risen from the people, and who had 
been long in communication with the 
people, the strength and ornament of the 
empire, than to most of their lordships, 
the proprietors of hereditary titles. They 
felt it to be their lordships’ duty, and a 
duty the most paramount that they had to 
execute, to preserve in this Protestant 
kingdom, the Protestant religion. Nota 
syllable had fallen from him, in this or 
in any previous debate, to show that if 
the safety and honour of this Protestant 
kingdom be completely preserved—if they | 
preserved a Protestant king, a Protestant | 
House of Peers, a Protestant House of | 
Commons, and a Protestant executive | 
government—they might not make altera- 
tions in the system which might afford | 
better securities than they had yet pos- | 
sessed for the Protestant religion. 

The securities offered were of two kinds 
—first, those which belonged to thechange, | 
as it might operate upon the minds 
of the Roman Catholics; second, those | 
which were connected with the bill now , 
before us, and the other measure by which 
it was attended. First, they had passed | 
a law to put down the Catholic Associa- | 
tion, and he agreed that it was due to the 
dignity of parliament, and the natural 
impulse of the great mind of the noble ' 
duke, that no concession should be made | 
while that Association existed, the cha- | 
racter of which was truly described in the | 
preamble of the bill. If that bill had in | 
any way affected the remedies at common | 
law against the Association, or individuals, | 
it would not operate as it was intended. | 
With regard to the Disfranchisement bill, | 
he held it to be a measure of the utmost | 
moment, and he was far from denying the 
competence of parliament to pass it. The 








legislature had sanctioned a bill reducing | 


the number of voters, but he wished noble 


lords to consider the nature, or rather the . 
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effects of that bill, as it might operate 
upon other measures affecting the present 
constitution of parliament. That House, 
on all such occasions, proceeded in a 
judicial as well as ina legislative capacity : 
it required the production of evidence at 
its bar—distinct proof of the nature and 
extent of the evil—and it would not act 
upon the mere probability of what might 
or might not be the fact. Having de- 
termined to exercise this power, and to 
reduce the number of voters, because they 
thought the present qualification injurious 
to the public interest, it became their 
lordships to consider how they would pro- 
ceed. They must remember, that the 
present condition of the exercise of the 
franchise might not arise from any fault 
in itself, but from a want of discrimination 
in the individual electors to make a choice 
for themselves. They might find it ex- 
tremely difficult to say that they would 
disfranchisea large population, and yet leave 
the state of the representation complete. 
He admitted that the evil was great, and 
that a remedy ought to be applied to it ; 
but when it was put to him, whether the 
removal of that evil should purchase this 
invasion of their constitution, he could 
not consent to the latter part of the 
alternative. He hoped his memory did 
not mislead him when he said that, in 
opening the bill of Relief now before 
them, the noble duke had not even men- 
tioned the Disfranchisement bill, As to 
the securities offered by that measure, his 
humble opinion was, that they were a 
perfect nullity; and it might deserve 
consideration what securities ought to 
have been inserted in their stead ; but if it 
should be the pleasure of the House to 
agree to the second reading of the bill, 


‘and to admit its principle, he would be 


content on the details, to reserve himself 
to a future occasion. 

From one task (continued the noble 
lord) I feel myself altogether relieved, 
because the subject has already been 
discussed with so much ability. [ shall 
leave the exposition of the acts of the 
parliaments of England and Scotland, 
upon the able statement and exposition of 
my noble and learned friend, the lord 
chief justice of England, To that argu- 
mentative and luminous statement, it will 
be unnecessary for me to add aught. 
His talents, character, and ability, entitle 
him to the highest respect for his opinions, 
and his zealous consistency and high 
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moral feeling authorized him to designate 
himself as a true friend to civil and religious 
liberty. Nor should the noble earl who 
spoke last have taken offence at my noble 
and learned friend’s having assumed to 
himself that character. He certainly 
meant not to say, that he was such a 
friend to civil and religious liberty as that 
noble earl. There-are some persons in 
the habit of descanting upon civil and 
religious liberty, as something which they 
cannot enjoy under the present form of 
government, or under our present consti- 
tution. It was with great pain that I felt 
myself called upon, by a sense of duty, 
in the course of the last year, to give my 
dissent to the repeal of the ‘Test acts. 
The reason for my opposition to that 
repeal was, that I considered it would 
endanger the Established Church of 
England. That opinion may be erroneous. 
I stated it with deep concern; but it 
governed me in the discharge of what I 
conscientiously considered to be my duty. 
The same reason operates with me now, 
in respect to this bill. I contend, that 
the Established Church of Ireland cannot 
be in danger, without some peril to the 
Established Church of England. It is the 
duty of government to maintain a national 
Church ; nay, further, it has ever been my 
opinion, that it is its duty to provide for 
its subjects the best and purest system of 
Christianity possible. In this manner the 
State should support the Church, though 
not so the Church the State: because I 
take it to be the duty of the State spon- 
taneously and of itself to support an Es- 
tablished Church, independently of the 
principle of reciprocity; although there 
can be no doubt that there should subsist 
an alliance and strict union between both, 
for purposes of mutual support. I have 
lived with the late lord Hardwicke—I 
have lived with lord Kenyon, for whom 
I ever entertained sentiments of the 
greatest respect and affection—I have 
witnessed the expression of their senti- 
ments, with that deference to which their 
profound talents entitled them. I have 
also listened to the late lord Ellenborough, 
when a member of the cabinet, and pro- 
nouncing his opinions with respect to the 
question of concession to the Catholics ; 
one of his family has, however, seen reason 
to differ in sentiment from his progenitor. 
These are all great names, and they are 
all of one opinion ; they believed, and I 
believe, that the connexion betwixt the 
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to ensure the nomination to dignified 


stations and political offices in the state to. 
that class, or those classes, of religious: 


professors, who were not adverse to the 
Established Church, and who yet were 
competent to give an enlightened and 
liberal consideration to the claims of 
other classes of religious professors... We 
have heard of the authority of great 
names in favour of the late repeal of 
the Test and Corporation acts; but I 
should be glad to know what right 
those who opposed me last year, had to 


quote Mr. Pitt as being opposed to me, . 


when it is known that he stated in his 
place, that he was decidedly against the 
repeal. On this subject even Mr. Can- 


ning, though the friend of concession to. 


the Catholics, had not hesitated manfully 
to avow that his opinion of the inex- 
pediency of that repeal continued un- 
shaken. I allude to these names as au- 
thorities to show that there existed, even 


in the minds of the friends of concession, - 


a very wide difference as to the extent to 
which it would be prudent to admit. its 
applicability. 

Whilst so much is: said of the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, I would 
warn your lordships, that there are 
in this country those friends of civil and 
religious liberty, as they term themselves, 
who would overturn both the church and 
the throne if they were able to do so, and 
who now advocate the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, upon those principles 
which would endanger our most ancient 
and valuable institutions. Catholic eman- 
cipation was, in the year 1798, the cry 
of those men, whose object, it has been 
since ascertained, was nothing less than 
to kindle the flames of rebellion in that 
country; yet it was acknowledged by 
those men themselves, that not one of 
them was a friend to, or cared a farthing 
for, Catholic emancipation, although that 
cry had been much the means of exciting 
the feelings of, and producing the most 
disastrous consequences amongst, the peo- 
ple of Ireland. In our own day the cry 
for civil and religious liberty has, as your 
lordships will recollect, been mixed up 
with the folly of universal suffrage, and 
all the mischief of radical reform. The 
great danger to be apprehended is, that 
in destroying the principle on which the 
Revolution of 1688 was founded, you may 
pull down and destroy the whole struc- 
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ture of the constitution which rests upon 
it.- We are told that only six or seven 
Roman Catholic peers can be admitted 
into this House ; and it is said, of what 
consequence can such a number be in the 
decision of any question? But. suppose 
we should have a sovereign on the throne, 
who, like Charles 2nd, was a concealed 
papist, though professing himself a Pro- 
testant—what is to prevent him from in- 
troducing as many Catholic peers into this 
House as he pleases? Though I do not 
mean to concede that half a dozen Catho- 
lic peers in this House would not make a 
very great alteration in its constitution, or 
that it is a small number as respects its 
votes. Several great measures have been 
carried in this House by even a smaller 
It is said, also, that probably 
but a few—some thirty or forty—Roman 
Catholics may be admitted into the other 
House. I contend that their introduction 
may be productive of very great effects, 
if they be active, as respects majorities in 
that House; but, let me ask, is there no 
other mode of obtaining seats in that 
House but by the suffrage of freeholders ? 
But, my lords, with respect to the bill 
itself, it is one to which I feel the strongest 
objection, because, if your lordships look 
into its provisions, you will find that no 
bill was ever more incautiously or delu- 
sively penned. It provides in no shape 
for that advice which may be given by the 
ministers of the Crown, who may all, ex- 
cept one, be Roman Catholics. If there 
should be but one or two Protestant mi- 
nisters, I cannot see how they are to main- 
tain their opinions; and, perhaps on the 
maintenance of their opinion, might de- 
pend the maintenance of the Protestant 
constitution. I cannot see that, in such 
a ministry, there is much probability that 
an effectual opposition would be made to 
the measures of such ministers by a Pro- 
testant lord Chancellor; because I can 
very well see that a Protestant lord Chan- 
cellor may be very much under the in- 
fluence of a powerful prime minister 


{a laugh]. 


Your lordships have heard a great deal 
about oath-making and oath-taking ; that 
some of those objected to were obtained 
by a kind of stratagem. You have heard 
of the oaths required by the act of Henry 


: 8th, relative to the king’s supremacy, and 


subsequently by that in the time of Eliza- 
beth; but I shall carry you back to acts 


-more than a century preceding, Magna 
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Charta itself, which. so distinctly main- 
tained the kiag’s supremacy as necessary 
to protect the throne and the people of 
this country from the encroachment of 
papal authority, grew out of, and was 
only a constitution founded upon, those 
liberties which were derived from our 
Saxon ancestors. You owe these guards 
of the king’s supremacy to provisions 
which are centuries older than the period 
of Elizabeth, and the provision “ ut leges 
Anglia sint libere,’ was made. as much 
on behalf of the civil and religious liberty 
of the people of this country as on behalf 
of the Crown’s supremacy. It was neither 
less nor more than a resolution protecting 
the Crown from the consequences of hav- 
ing the allegiance of its subjects transferred 
to the papal see. Your lordships are not 
much in the habit fortunately of consult- 
ing those ancient books, in which the 
members of the legal profession ransack, 
in order to find arms. for pulling each 
other to pieces. But if your lordships 
will permit me I will state what one great 
authority says with respect to the neces- 
sity of these laws. Lord Hale, in speak- 
ing of the king’s supremacy affirms, that 
the old Oath of Allegiance included in it 
that of supremacy, and that the obligation 
of both is complete : he further adds, that 
to say the pope has any power in this 
country is contrary to the Oath of Alle- 
giance, and distinctly says, that by that 
oath the pope is shut out from asserting 
any supremacy within the realm. That 
learned person had observed, that griev- 
ous errors on this head had crept in and 
made such progress, that it was necessary 
they should be repelled; and it had be- 
come necessary they should be repelled ; 
and it had become necessary to let the 
subjects of this realm know that the other 
oath was virtually taken in the Oath of 
Allegiance. Lord Hale repeats that they 
who would fain throw off the obligation of 
thesé fetters must now take the additional 
Oath of Supremacy; to deny that the 
king’s power is supreme in the state, is 
neither more nor less than revolution. 

It was assumed as a strong argument 
in favour of the repeal of the Test Act ; 
and an allusion has been made to it in 
the course of this debate, by a right rev. 
prelate, that the legislature is bound to 
give way to the sense of the people, as 
expressed in their petitions. Perhaps the 
right rev. prelate overlooked the circum- 
stance, that the greater part of those peti- 
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tions represented the established church 
as the greatest possible grievance, and an 
intolerable abuse. The right rev. prelate 
and noble lords will see, therefore, what 
sort of security is provided for the church 
by the bill, which proposes to admit per- 
sons to a seat in this or in the other House 
of parliament who do not acknowledge 
the king’s supremacy in matters spiritual 
and ecclesiastic, and who, doubtless, as 
Roman Catholics, are united in opinion 
with those who look upon the Established 
Church as a great grievance and abuse. 
The oath the bill imposes gives up, by a 
legislative enactment, the claim of the 
king so far to the duty of his subjects. 
We are told, that by this bill the interests 
of the church of England and the esta- 
blished church of Ireland will be mutually 
strengthened and secured. If I thought 
so, I would be the readiest man in the 
world to vote for the measure. But I 
deny that it will. What has been the 
tone and temper pursued by the members 
of that association in Ireland, which 
bearded and defied the government of 
that country, and which has recently been 
put down by an act of parliament? Have 
they not told you, that the established 
church interposed between the tranquilli- 
zation of Ireland, and is in fact the 
greatest national grievance? The bill is 
described as necessary to give a new sup- 
port to the Church of England ; this I sup- 
pose, is to supply the place of that which 
was taken away last session by the act for 
the Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts. I voted against that act because [ 
believed it would endanger our established 
church ; and on the same principle I shall 
vote against the present bill. 
whose abominable proceedings I have al- 
luded to, pledge themselves to defend in 
future that church which they have al- 
ready described, through the mouthpiece 
of their orators, as the bane of Ireland 
and a grievous nuisance? Many of the 
petitions of last year for the repeal of the 
Test Acts held nearly the same language 
relative to the established church of this 
country. Are their assertions, then, my 
lords, deserving of credit, or are they not ? 
Or, under such circumstances, can any 
reliance be placed upon either, as likely 
to contribute to the support of a church 
which they regard with mutual abhorrence, 
though for different reasons? Are the 
assurances and remonstrances of the mem- 


bers of the established church, contained 
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in their numerous petitions, to be treated 
with disrespect, or regarded as destitute 
of truth? My lords, we have heard 
enough of the statute of Mary, in relation 
to the king’s supremacy, and supporting 
the pope’s power as respects ecclesiastical 
and spritual matters, To these remarks 
the best answer I can give is, that there 
is no change in the creed of Rome; and 
that the Catholic religion, as respects the 
ambition of its head, continues the same 
as it was in those days when this test was 
‘considered necessary. The doctrines of that 
church, I believe, are the same to this day, 
in spiritual matters, as they werein the most 
ancient times,—at least they are the same 
to a great degree; and I consider them 
calculated to bear injuriously upon the 
morals of the people. I for one, my lords, 
will not sacrifice the supremacy of the 
Crown to that of Rome, even in religion, 
| by giving my assent to this bill. It is the 
| bounden duty of ministers, looking to the 
| duty the subjects are bound to pay to the 
sovereign, and looking to the consequences 
of this measure, not to sacrifice the 
supremacy of the Crown. Your lordships 
| have heard the speeches of many peers in 

favour of the bill. I have listened with 

great attention to the speech of the noble 
| earl who spoke last,—I have listened with 
| great curiosity to those of the new con- 
| verts but neither from them, nor from 
| the noble earl who has alluded to so many 
topics, have I heard any new reasons for 
| agreeing to this bill; and, after all the 
| arguments I have heard, I must say that 
the subject seems to me to be just where 
it was before. I give credit to the state- 
ments which have been made, that the 
matter of the bill is capable of being 
separated, and may be examined and de- 
bated detachedly. I shall take care to 
examine the clauses of the bill when they 
come to be discussed sertatim. In my 
opinion, it will be much better to await 
the arguments in favour of the several 
clauses of the bill in the committee, and 
in that stage endeavour to remove the 
consequences, Under these circum-~- 
stances, I shall, for the present, content 
myself, until we reach that stage of the 
proceedings. I confess it is on that 
ground that I should have preferred that 
a proposition should have been made by 
the noble duke for going into a committee 
to examine the reasons for originating 
such a bill; because it would have been 
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importance, your lordships should have 

known something more of the grounds of 
that expediency upon which you are 

called to legislate. It has been stated 

from high authority, that if your lordships 

were in possession of all that ministers 

know, you would not scruple to read the | 
bill a second time. I profess I am no 

friend to passing acts of parliament, for | 
reasons known only to ministers them- | 
selves, It has been said, that our course | 
was clear, if we had a Protestant king, | 
because then no danger was to be appre- | 
hended. This, with me, is only a ground | 

for objection to the measure ; because, in | 
rendering them eligible to a seat in par- 
liament, and relying on the sovereign not | 
to appoint them to those situations which | 
were the object of their ambition, would | 
be to engender in that body dissatisfaction | 
and disaffection; and I will not consent 
to point the finger of disaffection to the 
throne. 

With reference to the petitions in fa- 
vour of the bill, and the respect they are 
entitled to, I am not unwilling to ac- 
quiesce in that respect, if I believed that | 
they were got up fairly. Notwithstanding | 
the numbers that have been presented 
against it, I have to lament the apathy 
which has displayed itself among the 
people. I have to regret the apathy of 
the clergy, too, on this occasion ; because, 
had it not been for both, there would bave 
been a stronger display of public feeling 
against the measure. My lords, with re- 
spect to the opinion of Mr. Pitt, or his 
assurances, at the period of the union with 
Ireland,whatever I have been able to collect 
of that great man’s opinion is, that he 
said he never would give his consent to 
any such concession, without a full and 
sufficient security. What the nature of 
that security was I never had an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining ; but this I know, 
that that great man did say, that if he 
believed the people of England would be 
agitated, or rendered uneasy, by its intro- 
duction, he would never introduce, or 

it on the attention of parliament. 

Lord Plunkett rose and said :— 

My lords ; I assure your lordships, that 
I have not reserved myself for this late 
period of the debate, under the impression 
that I have any claim to review the  argu- 
ments which have been adduced in the 
course of it by noble lords who resist the 
proposed measure. But, my lords, the 
noble and learned lord who has just sat 
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down, having repeatedly declared in this 
House, at an early period of your discus- 
sions, and having through the medium of 
this House loudly and decidedly pro- 
claimed to the people of this country, that 
the measure announced by his majesty’s 
government, was opposed to the Protestant 
religion and the safety of its establishment, 
and subversive of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of the constitution, which had been 
established at the periods of the Reforma- 
tion and Revolution, and having under- 
taken to demonstrate the truth of these 
assertions whenever the proper time should 
arrive for so doing; I did think myself 


| justified, if not bound, to wait for the 


fulfilment of that pledge. 

My lords, after the commanding argu 
ments of my noble and learned friend 
on the woolsack, and of my noble friend 
behind me (earl Grey), I own 1 did listen 
with intense curiosity to the observations 
of the noble and learned lord ; but I must 
say, that thatcuriosity has been completely 
and agreeably disappointed. The noble 
and learned lord must excuse me for 
saying—and I say it with every feeling of 
personal respect for him—that the alarm- 
ing denunciations of danger and destruc- 
tion to our religion and our constitution, 
with which the noble and learned lord at 
the outset assailed this measure, rest at 
this moment where they originally did, 
upon the high authority of the noble and 
learned lord, but unsupported either by 
fact or argument, or by parliamentary or 
historical documents. Before, however, I 
apply myself particularly to this legal part 
of the subject, your lordships will, I trust, 
excuse me if I venture to make some 
general observations on the subject; I 
shall not do so at any great length, but, 
my lords, after having anxiously watched 
the progress of this momentous question 
for more than thirty years, and seeing it 
now approaching, as I trust it is, rapidly 
and certainly to its final consummation, I 
think I owe it to the House, to the subject, 
and to myself to state some of the grounds 
on which I rest my support of it. 

My lords; I wish to proceed at once to 
the consideration of the actual state in 
which the country is now placed, and to 
justify the proposed measure on the ground 
of its adoption being necessary for the 
safety, if not for the actual existence, of 
Ireland in connexioa with Great Britain. 
But a right rev. prelate has stated, that 
expediency is not a principle on which a 
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statesman is justified in acting; but I 
think the right rev. prelate was under the 
necessity of finally admitting the exactness 
of the proposition stated by one of his 
right rev. brethren, the Regius Professor 
of Oxford, that where no principle of 
justice is violated, expediency is a sound 
principle of political action. If this be so, 
I ask what principle of justice is violated 
by the present measure ? Is it a violation 
of justice to admit millions of the inhabi- 
tants of these countries to the privileges of 
citizens. I have always understood the 
principle of our constitution, and of every 
sound and free constitution, to be that 
laid down by my noble friend (earl Grey) 
and, as I now collect, not dissented from 
by the noble and learned lord; namely, 
that admission to parliament, to office, 
and to franchise, is the principle, and that 
exclusion from any of them is the excep- 
tion, and that such exception can be 
justified only upon grounds of necessity 
or of political expediency of the highest 
degree. The people in this case claim 
a right to share in the making and ad- 
ministering those laws by which they 
are to be governed, and this right can be 
resisted on no other ground than that of 
a clearly demonstrated expediency. They 
are excluded it is admitted by acts of the 
legislature, excused or justified only on the 
supposition, that they were expedient at 
the time of their enactment. But if it 
can be shewn, that the expediency on 
which the exclusion was founded has 
passed away, or that there are motives of 
expediency for the repeal of those laws, 
infinitely transcending those which led to 
their enactment, what pretence can be 
found for precluding us from acting on 
the principles of right, of justice, of ex- 
pediency, and of necessity, in the adoption 
of such measures as are applicable to the 
actual circumstances of the country ? 
What then, my lords, is the state of 
Ireland? My lords, it is a great mistake 
to suppose, that for the last fifty years, 
Ireland has, with respect to her civil con- 
cerns been badly governed. On the con- 
trary, it is but justice to the British go- 
vernment to say, that during that period 
a wise and liberal system of policy has, in 
that respect, been adopted. You have 
opened to her, witheut distinction of Pro- 
testant from Catholic, all those channels 
of wealth which flow from unrestricted 
freedom of trade — you have given to 
all classes of her people an equality of 
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civil rights—you have enabled her to 
accumulate all the great materials of na- 
tional strength—you have raised her from 
the state of wretchedness and poverty, 
and ignorance and abjectness, in which 
the penal code had sunk her—you have 
associated her with yourselves in the con- 
cerns of this great empire, and have 
kindled in the minds of her people all 
those proud and independent feelings 
which belong to a powerful nation, as- 
sociated with yourselves in those high 
duties which so materially affect the des- 
tinies of the civilized world. 

See, then, my lords, what has been the 
It is this—that having 
advanced in this full tide of civil prosperi- 
ty, with a rapidity surpassing your most 
sanguine calculations, she is at this mo- 
ment in a state of political danger and 
disorganization, without a parallel in the 
history of any other country in Europe. 
What is the cause of this strange result ? 
My lords, the statement of the evil unfolds 
the cause and demonstrates the remedy. 
The state of things is ‘‘ unexampled civil 
prosperity, and unexampled. political dan- 
ger.” Where is the cause of this dis- 
proportion between the advance of national 
prosperity and the attainment of happiness 
and safety ? I answer, “in the laws;” in 
this, my lords, that the uniform course of 
the laws which regulate the civil rights of 
the subject, has been, for more than half 
a century, not only in advance beyond 
those which regulate their political rights, 
but in irreconcilable contradiction to their 
principles. Why, then, if you see the 
mischief and the cause, there can be but 
one course as to the remedy, “ put down 
the mischief, and correct the laws which 
produce it.” The noble duke at the head 
of the government has, therefore, most 
wisely proposed, and you have most 
wisely passed, a law for putting down the 
Roman Catholic Association; but I say 
“ wisely,” only because you follow your 
process of coercion with the great measure 
of relief, which alone can render it effectual. 
That, or any other expedient which human 
policy could devise, must be impotent for 
any purpose of lasting good, so long as 
you leave the great body of the people 
compressed into union, by grievances 
galling and insulting, and which it is not 
in the nature of free-born men to endure 
without complaint. 

My lords, the truth and extent of these 
mischiefs and miseries can not be duly 
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appreciated by noble lords who have never 
personally witnessed them. It is not that 
parties are opposed to parties, or sects to 
sects, or one part of the kingdom to ano- 
ther; it is not like any thing that 1 can 
trace in history: it mixes itself in every 
transaction in public or in private life, 
obstructs every duty, embarrasses every 
dealing, poisons every enjoyment, haunt- 
ing every movement of business, of obli- 
gation, or of social intercourse. 

. My lords, theviolent reclamation against 
the projected measure which has been 
made.on the part of many of the Protest- 
ants in Ireland, does not grow from a 
religious panic, or any apprehension for 
the safety of the Protestant establishment, 
as in this country; nor, again, from a 
sordid desire of monopoly, which I do not 
believe exists to any considerable extent 
in either country; no, my lords, the feel- 
ing, which I frankly own, bursts sponta- 
neously from the hearts of the great body 
of the lower classes of Protestants and 
Protestant dissenters, especially in the 
north of Ireland, is that of resentment at 
being deprived.of the enjoyment of a sense 
of superiority, which has been bred by 
the law, and in which they have indulged 
for more than a century; the right of 
putting out their hand and pushing back 
their equals in their progress to an honour- 
able station in society—a privilege from 
which they derive no substantial benefit, 
no advantage other than the luxury of 
insulting and degrading their fellow-citi- 
zens. My lords, it is this perpetual con- 
sciousness of legal superiority which ele- 
vates the brow of the Protestant, and 
corrodes the heart, and breaks down till 
it rouses to fury the elastic spirit of his 
Roman Catholic neighbour. My lords, 
in the higher classes of society, this feel- 
ing is corrected by courtesy and by those 
habits which belong to rank and to edu- 
cation. In this House (although I think 
I have heard the topic of idolatry pushed 
rather beyond its due limit), the exclu- 
sion is justified on principles of state 
policy. It is said, ‘‘ you are very worthy 
and honourable people, we respect you 
very much, but we are sorry that there are 
political reasons which require the conti- 
nuance of your exclusion from the state.” 
But in Ireland, my lords, and amongst 
the classes which compose the great body 
of the persons who exult in their legal 
superiority, the language is.more offensive 
than even the exclusion—“ You are an 
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idolator—you are not to be believed on 
your oath—your religion is odious, and 
corrupt, and unchristian. Whatclaimcan 
you have to be associated with us in the 
exercise of the privileges of free men ?”— 
‘* What!” says the Protestant shop-keeper, 
“shall I think myself safe, or fairly dealt 
with, if a Roman Catholic judge has any 
share in the administration of the laws by 
which I am to be governed?” What must 
the Roman Catholic gentleman feel, on 
the other hand, “ Am I fairly dealt with, 
and am I to feel thankful when the law by 
which I am to be governed is administered 
exclusively by Protestants?” It is not 
that they are not well and fairly adminis- 
tered, but the claim and the principle are 
founded in folly and insolence, and it is 
not in human nature that this daily and 
hourly claim of unmeaning superiority can 
be patiently endured, and the very cir- 
cumstance that the refusal of the partici- 
pater is so worthless to the Protestant, and 
that he forfeits no advantage by the par- 
ticipation aggravates the resentment of the 
Roman Catholic, by marking more dis- 
tinctly, that the exclusion rests upon a 
principle of useless and gratuitous insult. 
Why, then, my lords, every individual 
whose resentment is kindled by these 
privations is sensible that the brand which 
stigmatizes him as an individual, is a reli- 
gious brand which dishonours his entire 
sect; why then there needs no plan of 
organization to combine all these individual 
discontents. The combination, and hostile 
combination, of the entire Roman Catho- 
lic population is formed by the laws ; the 
insult is given by the laws, and then when 
you see all these individual resentments 
embodied in one great national confedera- 
tion, you wonder at this monster of your 
own creation, and cry out against those who 
do not put down the existence of this force, 
which is beyond the reach of the ordinary 
power of the state. My lords, persons 
who, I doubt not, meant well, but who 
were utterly mistaken as to the real state 
of Ireland, told you, “never mind, the 
people don’t care about the thing.” A no- 
ble earl now no more, of whom I must 
ever speak with the highest respect, was 
misled by those assertions, and the answer 
to the question on the secret committee in 
Ireland, was relied on, “do the Roman 
Catholics attach the value of this drop 
of ink or of this pen to the obtaining of 
Roman Catholic emancipation ?” 


The noble and learned lord who spoke 
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last has even now stated, that Catholic 
emancipation was a pretence used by 
Jacobins and radicals to cover their real 
designs against the constitution. [Here 
lord Eldon said, that he had alluded only to 
the period of 1798.] My lords, if the 
period of 1798 has no bearing on the pre- 
sent times, or on the present question, 
why did the noble and learned lord call it 
to his aid? In whatever degree he applied 
it, I think I am justified in meeting it, and 
I cannot but observe, that it seems whimsi- 
cal to suppose, that if Roman Catholic 
emancipation was a subject devoid of 
interest, it should be resorted to as a colour 
for the purpose of exciting interest. [Lord 
Eldon made some further observations, in 
the nature of a disclaimer of the topic.] 
My lords, I do not press the subject fur- 
ther on the noble and learned lord; no- 
thing can, in my opinion, be more unjust 
than to seek to fasten, either on individu- 
als or on classes of individuals, opinions 
which they disclaim. But, my lords, the 
fact is now beyond controversy, that these 
absurd and useless exclusions have united 
the whole body of the Roman Catholic 
people, from the highest to the lowest ; 
and you have formed into a confederation 
against you, a powerful people, agitated 
by the two most active stimulants that can 
affect the mind of man—resentment for 
insult to their persons, and for insult to 
their religion. How, then, do they, and 
must they act? By continual claim against 
continual grievance—continual meetings 


must be had to give expression and effect’ 


to those claims—leaders distinguished by 
their enthusiasm and talents must acquire 
an ascendancy ; to maintain that ascend- 
ancy they must invite or yield to every 
thing that is extravagant and seditious ; 
and thus you have the Roman Catholic 
Association, with all its dangers and all 
its licentiousness, necessarily formed and 
perpetuated by your own laws. 

My lords, you can no longer affect not 
to see this terrifying state of things. There 
exists at this moment, or did exist when 
this measure of grace and justice was an- 
nounced—for it fled, like a troubled spirit, 
at the very dawn of conciliation—but there 
exists, sleeping or waking, a power be- 
yond the state ; nota transient tumultuary 
movement, not a casual rising against the 
peace, but a permanent confederation, 
resting on the sympathies of the great body 
of the people, indissolubly combined for 
the attainment of just objects which they 
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never can abandon; growing out of the 
essence of your legalizing—involving in their 
constitution every principle of misrule, 
sucking into their vortex every thing which 
is involved in the common grievance, or 
which chuses to attach to it its own in- 
terests and passion, bidding for all the 
rank and property and talents and enthu- 
siasm and virtue, and for all the folly and 
sedition and madness which are scattered 
through the great mass of society; which 
shall predominate, depending on the acci- 
dental character of their leaders ; holding 
all the component parts of society in a state 
of solution, uncertain what may be raised 
to the top or what may sink to the bot- 
tom,—exciting the occupiers of the soil, 
putting aside the proprietor, arming itself 
with all the powerful energies of religion, 
or defying all its wholesome influences as 
best may suit the purpose of the hour. 
These, my lords, are the terrible ingre- 
dients of that unnatural power which the 
vices of your exclusive system have engen- 
dered. That these desperate elements of 
mischief have not burst upon us, we owe 
to the vigilance of our government, to the 
wholesome effects of the liberal policy by 
which you have ameliorated the condition 
of the people, to the confidence they have 
felt in the growing liberality of parliament, 
to the unwillingness of the leaders to in- 
volve themselves in any act of violation of 
the public peace, by which they themselves 
and the country might be desperately 
committed; but above all, under God's 
providence, to the continuance of peace, 
and the absence of any foreign enemy. 
But, my lords, this is a precarious tenor by 
which to hold the peace and safety of these 
countries. This state of things cannot 
endure. The scenes whichhave passed in 
Ireland, within the last two years must 
not be re-acted. 

Noble lords say, “ trust to time, and to 
wise institutions for improving the con- 
dition of the people.” My lords, there 
are evils for which time or wise institutions 
can bring no cure; on the contrary, they 
must be more deeply aggravated every day 
and every hour. My lords, in a wholesome 
and natural state of society every accession 
of wealth is a new pledge of public safety ; 
but, in the unfortunate perversion of prin- 
ciples which constitutes the character of 
the existing laws, the dangers and the 
mischiefs grow in exact proportion to the 
increase of all the ordinary ingredients of 
public prosperity: If I am asked, who are 
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the most discontented and dangerous 
members of society in Ireland, 1 must 
answer, and no person acquainted with 
that country will contradict me, “ those 
who have most recently and rapidly been 
raised to comfort and opulence.” Increase 
the prosperity of Ireland threefold, and she 
will be three times as dangerous. The 
vice of your laws changes wholesome nu- 
triment into poison, You must abandon 
the chimerical attempt to separate politi- 
cal power from those civil rights which are 
the foundation and substance of all power. 
You have undertaken the impossible prob- 
lem of governing rational beings, sur- 
rounded by free institutions, upon the 
principle of their not being worthy to 
share in them; to govern a free people on 
the principle of their being bad subjects, 
or to shut out the people who are admitted 
to be good subjects from all share in the 
political constitution of our representative 
government; to rest the frame of govern- 
ment neither upon substantial power nor 
upon public opinion ; these are solecisms 
gross, and exploded by the universal con- 
sent of mankind; false in theory, and 
condemned by the acknowledged policy of 
every free government in the world except 
our own. 

My lords, I cannot say that I have ever 
met with any person who directly asserts, 
that the present state of things can con- 
tinue. The noble and learned lord, indeed, 
has intimated, that these evils may be 
cured by the force of the common law. 
My lords, I have again and again applied 
my mind to what has been asserted, or 
hinted by the noble and learned lord ; I 
have endeavoured to ascertain his meaning, 
and to find some practical application of 
it; and with every degree of respect for 
him, I am. obliged to declare, solemnly and 
unaffectedly, that I am not able to arrive 
at the most distant guess at what he pro- 
poses, even as a means of punishment; 
but with respect to the quieting or govern- 
ing my unfortunate country, it is a perfect 
mockery. My lords, I defy the ingenuity 
of any man to find a principle to arrest 
the vital current of a people’s justified feel- 
ings, or to prevent the demonstration of 
them. It has all the effect of cruel trifling 
(though I am sure not so intended) with 
the feelings of those whose lot is cast in 
the midst of the terrible crisis, to talk of 
applying the latent principles of the com- 
mon law to the throbbing temples and to 
the dry and burning frame which is con- 
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suming under this unremitting hectic. 
Let us not disguise the bitter alternative ; 
this terrible state cannot continue, and it 
must be put down, either by force of arms 
or by the repeal of the laws which inflict 
the grievances. 

My lords, of this alternative his majesty’s 
ministers havechosen the latter part ; and 
in obedience to his majesty’s gracious 
communication, in which he has called on 
us to find a remedy for those evils, con- 
sistently with the safety of our establish- 
ments in church and state, the noble duke 
has proposed a measure which, in my 
judgment, is appropriate and adequate : 
finding theevil in the unsuitableness of the 
law to the existing state of the country, he 
proposes to correct the law, and todo that 
which is the basis of the whole science of 
legislation—to accommodate the law to the 
circumstances of those on whom it is to 
operate ; and instead of leavingus exposed 
to the risk of some fearful hour of public 
difficulty, in which those thunder clouds 
that hang over us might rush into collision, 
he has availed himself of this auspicious 
moment, while we are in profound peace 
abroad, and while yet the hostile parties 
into which Ireland is divided are unstained 
with the guilt and horrors of civil war, to 
submit to the consideration of your lord- 
ships the measure which is now before 
you.— Whether it is fitted to produce those 
glorious results, it is for you, my lords, to 
judge; but, in this respect at least, it ap- 
pears to me strictly to preserve the con- 
dition pointed out in the Royal Speech, 
that it cautiously abstains from touching 
any part of our religious establishments, 
or from making any the slightest innova- 
tion upon any part of our Protestant In- 
stitutions. 

It has, indeed, been very confidently 
asserted, that the Protestant Church is 
endangered, and the Protestant religion 
attacked, by the present measure. I shall 
beg leave very briefly to address myself 
to the right reverend bench on this sub- 
ject; and I do assure them with no un- 
friendly voice. I am sure they will do me 
thejustice to acknowledge that my uniform 
conduct in respect to them entitles me to 
say so; and I should be willing, my lords, 
to lay this bill along side the coronation 
oath, and I would ask to have any one iota 
pointed out in which the one interferes with 
the other. Does it propose to take away 
from the Bishops or Clergy of this realm, 
or from the churches committed to their 
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charge, any property or privilege which by 
law appertain to them? Does it propose 
to meddle with any article of their faith? 
Does it introduce into their religious es- 
tablishment, or to any of its offices or 
emoluments, any person who does not ac- 
knowledge their creed or subscribe to their 
articles? Does the admission of freeborn 
men and loyal subjects to constitutional 
rights violate the laws of God, or the 
true profession of the gospel? But, my 
lords, the argument grounded on the 
coronation oath has been, I think, in the 
course of the present discussions nearly if 
not altogether abandoned, and | shall not 
at this hour consume your lordships’ time 
by any further observations upon it. 

But it is urged, that though the present 
measure does not directly attack the 
Church, yet, by the admission of 
Roman Catholics into parliament it may 
lead to such consequences. My lords, the 
right reverend personages who state their 
apprehensions need not be reminded of the 
caution which is necessary in the applica- 
tion ofan argument; which refuses a pre- 
sent , or submits toa present evil, 
solely from the apprehension of a remote 
and future danger; what is present we 
know; what is future we can only con- 
jecture, and every right reverend person will, 
[ am sure, candidly admit to me, that he 
should be well satisfied of the grounds of 
probability on which his anticipations rest, 
and of the reality of the dangers or mis- 
chiefs which he forebodes, before he re- 
fuses to act on the demands of present 
duty and expediency. What, then, are 
the grounds on which these apprehensions 
rest? First, on the supposition that the 
Roman Catholics, if admitted to power, 
would aim at the subversion of our es- 
tablishment, and second, that they might 
be able to effect that object. I will briefly 
advert to each branch of the supposition. 
On what principle is it assumed, that the 
Roman Catholics are enemies to our es- 
tablishment? A most reverend prelate 
(the Archbishop of York) has candidly 
borne testimony to the virtues of those 
Roman Catholics with whom he has hap- 
pened to be acquainted : indeed, the right 
reverend bench in general have, in a man- 
ner which reflects credit upon them as 
gentlemen and as christians, acknowledged 
the honour and probity of the great body 
of the Roman Catholics. Why, then, my 
lords, they are willing to swear, and by this 
bill they are required to swear, that they 
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will not use their privileges to disturb’ or 
weaken the Protestant establishment.. Now, 
I really cannot understand what is meant 
by saying that a man is amiable, exem. 
plary in the discharge of all the duties of life, 
and that he is a most worthy moral cha- 
racter, and yet that you will not believe 
him on his oath. Why then, if you will 
not believe his oath or his assertions; look 
to his acts. Have the body of the Roman 
Catholics done any act of hostility to the 
church establishment? It is true, as has 
been stated by the noble and learned lord, 
that in the eager prosecution of their poli- 
tical. claims, very foolish and angry 
speeches have been made at public meet- 
ings, both by priests and laymen, with 
reference to the Protestant Church ; and 
with great deference to the noble and 
learned lord, I have seldom known a pub- 
lic political meeting, in which very idle and 
foolish speeches have not been made ; and 
it is not perhaps much to be wondered at, if 
upon such occasions the Roman Ca- 
tholics have retorted with violence and in- 
discretion, the acrimony with which they 
had been assailed. But it is too much to 
say, that because two or three angry priests 
or demagogues have expressed themselves 
intemperately or indecently at public meet- 
ings, the feelings so expressed by them are 
in accordance with those of the whole 
Roman Catholic body. My lords, no 
body of people of any persuasion could 
stand sucha test. The Roman Catholics, 
rely on it, whatever may have been 
said by. any individuals of their body, 
have never attempted to offer any injury to 
the established church, and they are ready 
to swear that they will not. ‘ No,” the 
opponents say, “this will not do;” for they 
know the sentiments of the Roman Ca- 
tholics better than the Roman Catholics 
themselves, and that they are bound in 
conscience and duty to subvert our es- 
tablishment. My lords, this assertion is 
purely gratuitous ; it is not only unproved, 
but it cannot be proved. To show this it 
would be necessary first, to show that the 
establishment of any religion is a matter of 
conscience or of duty. It is no such 
thing; it is admitted by every one to be a 
matter of policy and of state regulation ; 
some will say of unwise policy, others, 
and I entirely agree with them, of most 
wise policy; but, wise or unwise, it cannot 
be a matter of conscience or duty, in the 
members of any one religion to: make it 
an established one; still:less can it bea 
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matter of conscience or duty in the mem- 
bers of any one religion to overthrow the 
existing establishment of any other re- 
ligion. 

But, my lords, the question is not truly 

ut. I will not take upon me to. say, 
whether, if the question were put ab- 
stractedly to a Roman Catholic, does he 
prefer a Protestant or a Roman Catholic 
establishment, he would not answer that he 
would prefer the latter. The Roman 
Catholic can have no particular fondness 
for the Protestant establishment as such, 
or so as to give it a preference to all 
others; but the question which an honest 
and rational Roman Catholic has to ask 
himself, is totally different ; he says, here 
I see the Protestant establishment subsist- 
ing in these countries for three hundred 
years, I see it imbedded in the state, and 
all its institutions, that it could not be 
overturned. without the subversion of the 
state. itself, and along with it, of all the 
privileges, and rights, and liberties which 
I enjoy, and expect to transmit to my pos- 
terity under it; and therefore I have no 
hesitation in prefering a Protestant esta- 
blishment accompanied by ail these enjoy- 
ments and blessings to the wild projects 
of seeking for a Roman Catholic establish- 
ment, at. the risk of forfeiting them all— 
at the risk do I say; no, but with the 
certainty. 

My lords, every Roman Catholic well 
knows, that the Protestant establishment 
of Ireland is indissolubly wound up with 
the establishment of England, and that 
neither the church of England nor the 
government of England will ever permit 
the Protestant church of Ireland to be 
subverted. My lords, I take upon myself 
to say, that such extravagant notions, 
which could not be accomplished without 
heaving the British empire from its centre, 
do not enter into the contemplation either 
of priests or laymen of that persuasion. 

So. much, my lords, for the supposed 
principle of hostility. Let me now offer 


a few words as to the means of effectually | 
The apprehension rests , 
upon the supposition, that such numbers | 


acting upon it. 


of the Roman Catholics will be admitted, 
that they will be enabled to sway the 
majority of both Houses of parliament, for 
the purpose of overturning or essentially 
injuring the Protestant establishment; 
that a constituency, of which the great 
majority is Protestant, will elect a number 
of Roman Catholic representatives, suffi- 
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cient to effect this purpose, in the House 
of Commons; that a Protestant king will 
raise to the peerage a number of Roman 
Catholics, sufficient to effect the same 
purpose in this House; that a Protestant 
king, bound by his solemn duty and in- 
terest to protect his own religion, and that 
of the state and its establishments, will 
join in this conspiracy. If this apprehen- 
sion refers to the representation from Eng- 
land, do they really fear that the Pro- 
testants of England will become parties 
to this league against their religion? If to 
Ireland, is it to be supposed that any Ro- 
man Catholics returned after the passing 
of this bill, would be more devoted to the 
interests of the Roman Catholics than the 
Protestant members now returned by a Ro- 
man Catholic constituency. I cannot bring 
myself to believe, that such apprehensions 
are seriously entertained. Do they forget 
the Bill of Rights, the corner-stone of our 
constitution, which has made one branch 
of the legislature essentially, and unaltera- 
bly, and exclusively Protestant; giving 
thereby a perfect and absolute security 
against even the possibility of any legisla- 
tive measure, subversive of the Protestant 
religion and establishments? Do they for- 
get, that the fountain ofall executive pow- 
er in these countries, is essentially, unal- 
terably,and exclusively Protestant,affording 
thereby a perfect security, that no person 
shall be appointed to any office ake the 
Crown, of whose loyalty and determina- 
tion to support the Protestant institutions 
that exclusively Protestant king shall 
not be entirely and conscientiously satis- 
| fied? But above all, my lords, let it be 
| recollected, that all these exclusive powers 
| of protection are exercised in the face of 
| open day, under the control of enlightened 
_ public opinion, and subject to the jealous 
‘criticism of the Protestant people of this 
| country, possessing the fullest information 
| of every thing which passes within these 
walls, and of all the acts of all our public 
functionaries. 

I would then, my lords, request them to 
look at the petitions which have been laid 
on your table; petitions, 1 admit, of little 
value, when you consider them as argu- 
ments, but of incalculable value as con- 
veying the clear expression of the devoted 
attachment of the people of England to 
the Protestant religion, and to the Pro- 
testant church. My lords, in that senti- 
ment I find the true and unconquerable 
security of the Protestant religion. If, 
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my lords, the wild and extravagant dream 
of such a nefarious confederation of King, 
Lords and Commons were to be realized, 
and were even the right reverend bench to 
become parties to such an act of suicide, 
must they not be controlled and over- 
whelmed by the indignation of the Pro- 
testant people of this country? These, my 
lords, are fancies on which no rational man 
would place the difference of a day’s pur- 
chase in dealing for his estate; they are 
suppositions transcending the limits of 
moral possibility, and on which no sober 
mind can rest, as a motive for action in this 
great concern. My lords, I own it does 
affect me with astonishment unspeakable, 
that acute and reasoning minds can be so 
sensitive to these possibilities of theoretical, 
and distant, and consequential dangers, 
and that they can rest at ease under, and 
pray for a continuance of, the immediate 
and direct, and practical dangers, in 
which they are at this moment placed. 
In what does the real danger consist? In 
this, my lords, that the Protestant hier- 
archy in Ireland rests on a very narrow basis, 
on a very small proportion indeed of the 

ulation of the country. Where is our 
safety to be found? In the interest which 
the great body of the population feel in the 
state, and in its laws. Millions of people 
desire admission to the privileges of citi- 
zens, from which the argument I have 
now to deal with admits they ought not to 
be excluded on mere political grounds. 
They do not seek to meddle with any of 
the rights or possessions of the Church, 
and they offer to bind themselves by so- 
lemn oaths, not to use their privileges for 
the purpose of doing so directly or indi- 
rectly. No; the heads of the Church 
say, these privileges which you seek, are 
incompatible with the existence of the 
Church. You have not done any thing 
hostile to us; you do not purpose to do 
any thing hostile to us-; you offer to swear 
that you will not do any thing hostile to 
us; we know you to be very worthy and 
honest people, but on certain maxims 
which we have laid down, we will not 
believe either your oaths or your actions ; 
and we frankly tell you, that as long as 
our establishment continues, you never 
shall obtain your political privileges. Are 
these, my lords, safeguards for the Church? 
Where millions of our fellow-subjects are 
indissolubly united in pursuit of rights, as 
sacred as any institutions in the state, when 
the throne and the great body of the wealth 
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and intelligence of the Protestants of Ireland 
are not opposed to them, isit forthe clergy of 
the established church to say, we put our. 
selves in the breach, the only obstruction 
to your march, and you never shall obtain 
your object until you put down our esta. 
blishment. My lords, this is a fearful 
alternative to hold out to the Roman Catho. 
lics; but is it very wise, on the part of 
the Church, to tell the Protestant proprie. 
tors there can be no tranquillity for your 
country, you shall not be relieved from 
the apprehension of civil war; British 
capital shall not flow into your country, 
to raise the value of your estates, and to 
give employment to your people, so long 
as the Protestant establishment exists. 

My lords, I do address myself most 
earnestly to the right reverend bench, 
most particularly, my lords, to the right 
reverend prelate who is at the head of 
the Church of Ireland, whose opinions I 
know and lament are so different from 
mine on this great question, but whom I 
cannot address without the expressions of 
respect and esteem to which his unpre- 
tending good sense, and mild and dig- 
nified and conciliatory discharge of the 
duties of his high station so justly entitle 
him. My lords, it has been said, that the 
Roman Catholic religion remains un- 
changed, and that they hold opinions of 
exclusive salvation, which disable them 
from living in charity with others. My 
lords, harsh and exclusive doctrines may 
be found in almost all creeds, and amongst 
angry theologians, but such, my lords, 
are not the doctrines of our Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects; nor can any thing 
be more unlike to another, than the Ro- 
man Catholics of the present day to the 
Papists of the days of Queen Mary. My 
lords, no person of any church can be so 
wicked or senseless as to hold or to act 
upon the opinion, that his fellow-creature 
is doomed to eternal punishment by a 
merciful God, because he differs from 
himself in speculative opinions! The ma- 
terials of truth and nature extinguish such 
monstrous folly and impiety. 

My lords, I will not at this hour dwell 
on the most extraordinary arguments that 
have been founded on the most extrava- 
gant suppositions—that the whole parlia- 
ment may be Papists—that all the king’s 
ministers may be Papists—and then what 
is to become of the Protestant religion and 
constitution. 1 cannot well imagine how 
these things can happen, unless all the 
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speople should become Papists, and then, 
indeed, it must be owned, the Protestant 
establishment would be in some danger, 
and from which it would not find effectual 
protection in any act of parliament. So 
it is said, what if we have an hypocritical 
king, an hypocritical minister, or cabinet 
of ministers? My lords, it is impossible to 
deal with such fancies. I know of no law 
which can control hypocrisy—our present 
laws do not profess to do so, nor can the 
measure now proposed expose us to any 
additional danger in that respect. 

My lords, I have to congratulate your 
hedishion on the altered tone which is 
now assumed with respect to the funda- 
mental principles of the Reformation and 
the Revolution, which it was so confidently 
asserted the present measure would sub- 
vert. I think I may safely appeal to your 
lordships, whether the professions so re- 
peatedly made by the noble and learned 
lord, that he would, at the proper time, 
demonstrate for the satisfaction of the 
people of England, that the sacred prin- 
ciples established by the Reformation and 
the glorious Revolution of 1688, would be 
overturned by the admission of Roman 
Catholics to parliament and to office. 
These assertions have been in every part 
disproved by the powerful and unanswer- 
able arguments of my noble and learned 
friead on the woolsack, and of my noble 
friend behind me (earl Grey). These as- 
sertions rest now, as they did at the time 
when they were first made, solely upon 
the authority of the noble and learned 
lord, and he must excuse me if I say they 
have not been supported by any proof. 
The noble and learned lord has, indeed, 
vehemently asserted his entire belief in 
those opinions, and his determination to 
live and die in them. I most sincerely 
hope that it may be very long before he 
affords this last proof of his sincerity ; but 
in the mean time, I think the public who 
had been so loudly appealed to, were 
entitled to, and did expect some arguments 
drawn from our history and our laws, to 
shew that they had not been alarmed 
without grave and sufficient cause. My 
lords, the convincing and irresistible rea- 
soning of the two noble lords to whom I 
have just alluded, makes it unnecessary 
for me to go into any minute or length- 
ened consideration of those great consti- 
tutional points to which they have applied 
themselves; a few observations, however, 
I trust, your lordships will permit me to 
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offer. It has been asserted, that the 
Roman Catholics were excluded from the 
House of Commons at the period of the 
Reformation, and that the Oath of Supre- 
macy was intended to produce that effect. 
No assertion can be more unfounded. 
They were not intended to be so excluded ; 
they were not, in fact, so excluded; and 
the Oath of Supremacy had no such ob- 
ject. The Oath of Supremacy was in- 
tended as a test of loyalty, not of re- 
ligion; the statute of 5 Eliz., which 
imposes the oath as a preliminary to sit- 
ting in the House of Commons demon- 
strates, that it was merely a test of loyalty ; 
it does not impose it as a condition for 
sitting in this House, because it says, the 
queen was otherwise assured of the loyalty 
of the peers. They accordingly sat without 
interruption until the 30th Charles 2nd. 
But it was not any part of the policy of 
queen Elizabeth to exclude Roman Ca- 
tholics either from the House of Commons 
or from office. She was a sound Protest- 
ant, as sound as the noble and learned 
lord, or as any right reverend person in 
this House; she had proved her sincerit 

by adhering to her religion at the peril 
of her life and of her throne. Her policy 
was not to exclude, but to woo and win 
her Roman Catholic subjects. She framed 
the Oath of Supremacy, with a view of 
its being taken by them. She altered the 
Liturgy from the form of Edward 6th, by 
excluding those passages relative to the 
real presence, which would have made it 
impossible for the Roman Catholics to 
join in communion with the Church of 
England. She restrained the intemperate 
zeal of her ecclesiastics, and forbid the use 
of offensive expressions such as “ Papist” 
or “schismatic,” and accordingly this 
wise policy was completely successful ; for 
the first thirteen years of her reign, the 
Roman Catholics did take the Oath of 
Supremacy, and did join in communion 
with the Church of England, and did 
serve in her fleets and in her armies, and 
were confidentially employed in the high- 
est offices in the state. The noble and 
learned lord will not, cannot contradict 
me ; he knows those facts tobe true; they 
rest not in assertion, but on the evidence 
of the Statute Book, of the public re- 
cords, of the letters of the queen’s minis- 
ters, and on the uncontradicted testimony 
of lawyers and historians. I will not mar, 
by recurring to it, the eloquent and mag- 
nificent statement of the noble earl, of the 
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loyal gallantry of lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, leading the fleets of his excommuni- 


cated Protestant sovereign, against the | 
James | 


consecrated banner of the Pope. 
the Ist, as Mr. Hume informs us, ap- 


pointed indifferently Roman Catholicsand - 
It is undoubtedly | 


Protestants to office. 
true, my lords, that the policy of queen 
Elizabeth was interrupted and disappointed 
by political intrigues, set on foot by foreign 
emissaries, and fomented by seminary 
priests and jesuits; but it is equally true, 


that this disappointment arose, not from | 
| which forms the foundation of all our 


religious, but from political motives. My 
lords, it is well known, that in the latter 
part of the reign of Charles Ist, and after 
the Restoration, the Roman Catholics be- 
came suspected, when the throne became 
suspected ; certainly not suspected of dis- 
loyalty, but deservedly suspected of ad- 
hering to the Crown in its designs, first, 
against the liberties, and latterly, against 
the religion of the people—still they were 
legally admissible to the House of Com- 
mons, although the spirit of the times 
was such, that in point of fact, very few 
were admitted. Still those who got ad- 
mission on taking the Oath of Supremacy, 
could not be directly excluded, and the 
Protestant leaders were under the necessity 
of recurring to this device; the laws against 
recusancy were in force, and one of the pe- 
nalties attaching on conviction, was a disa- 
bility to come within ten miles of London or 
Westminster. A person under such a 
disability could not perform his duties as a 
member of the House of Commons, and 
they accordingly proceeded against him 
for recusancy, and then, on producing the 
record of the conviction, a new writ was 
moved for—all this appears on the Jour- 
nals of the Commons. 

Such, my lords, clearly, was the state 
of the law as to parliament, from the Re- 
formation to the 30th Charles 2nd—and so 
much for the assertion, that Roman Ca- 
tholics were excluded by the principles of 
the Reformation. Now as to the statute 
of 30 Charles 2nd, it recites the dangers 
which had arisen from Popish recusants 
having free access to the king, and it 
contains two enactments; first, that no 
person shall sit in either House of parlia- 
ment without taking the Oath of “Supre- 
macy and subscribing the declaration ; 
and second, that persons refusing to do so 
shall not have access to the king: and it 
subjects the parties offending to the same 
penalties (amongst others) which attach 
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| upon personsconvicted as Popish recusants, 
| Such was the law. What has become 
of it? First, all the laws against recusancy 
have been repealed, there is one member 
of this immortal law lopped off; and se- 
cond, the clause which forbid the access 
of such persons to the king, is also re- 
pealed; so there is a second member of 
this immortal law also hacked off, and 
sent to follow its companion. And it is 
this mutilated part of Titus Oates which 


| we are now Called on to venerate as the 


statute of the great king William, and 


rights,as settled at the glorious period of 
the Revolution. 

My lords, I do not mean to say that this 
act of Charles 2nd, however disgraceful the 
circumstances which accompanied it, was 
not necessary, or that the Roman Catholics 
were not at that time a body dangerous to 
the state, or that there was any intention 
of repealing it at the period of the Revo- 
lution; on the contrary, many additional 
and severely penal laws were enacted 
against the Roman Catholics immediately 
before and after the period of the Bill of 
Rights; but I call for the proof of any 
intention expressed in the Bill of Rights, or 
to be inferred from it, that any of those penal 
laws were to have perpetual continuance, or 
were to be considered as incorporated into, 
or forming part of, that glorious transaction. 
Does the Bill of Rights concern itself with 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, or the 
sacrifice of the mass, or the invocation of 
saints ?—No, my lords, the wise men who 
were actors in that great event, had no 
lumber room in their heads for such trum- 
pery. They state the various points in 
which the rights of the subject had been 
invaded—they do not profess to be system- 
mongers, or grinders of theories—they 
give no abstract dogmas on the constitu- 
tion—even in the statement of the invasion 
of the right of petitioning they do not state 
generally the right of petitioning, but 
merely that of petitioning the Throne, 
because that was the right which had been 
invaded in the case of the Seven Bishops ; 
and then, having distinctly stated the 
rights which had been actually attacked, 
and insisted on them as their birthright, 
they proceed to remedy the great grievance 
which had been derived from the religion 
of the king being different from that of the 
state, and for this they provide a remedy 
which they declare to be intended to en- 





dure for ever, and they declare the Crown 
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unalterably Protestant. But how, my lords, 
do they effect this great object? not by 
laying down any pedantic maxim or ab- 
stract dogma, but recurring to those lights 
by which common sense and true philosophy 
apply the experience of the past to the 
circumstances of the present; they say, 
“ whereas it has been found by experience, 
that it is inconsistent with the safety of 
this Protestant kingdom to be governed 
by a Popish prince, or by any king or queen 
marrying a Papist, therefore they enact, 
&c.” They call it, itis true, “this Pro- 
testant kingdom ;” and I hear it repeatedly 
asked, “‘is not this a Protestant kingdom, 
and a Protestant parliament, and a Pro- 
testant government ?”—l] say yes, and that 
ours is a Protestant parliament and govern- 
ment, exactly in the same sense in which 
it is a Protestant kingdom, that is not 
exclusively Protestant, but with the great 
majority of the population, and of the 
wealth and of the knowledge of the empire 
Protestant, possessing that character of as- 
cendant but not exclusive Protestantism 
which must always belong to it. The 
position then that there is any thing in 
the Bill of Rights, or in the Settlement at 
the Revolution, directly, or by implication, 
establishing the principle of exclusion, 
cannot be maintained. Does the assertion 
then mean, that the restrictive laws which 
were in force at the time, or which were 
enacted shortly after it, are to be con- 
sidered as partaking of the same funda- 
mental character? Never was a more 
untenable proposition uttered. 

I do not mean to take up your lordships 
time by again going over the ground 
which has been so fully occupied by my 
noble friends, but I would beg to call 
your attention to one or two particular 
statutes.—An act was passed in the Ist 
year of William 3rd, forbidding Papists 
to carry arms; and that being the state of 
the law when the Bill of Rights was 
enacted, the grievance stated in the Bill 
of Rights is, that Protestants have been 
deprived of arms whilst Papists have 
been allowed to carry them. Now it is 
worthy of observation, that this only point 
in which it might, with any degree of 
plausibility, be contended that the Bill 
of Rights contained any principle of ex- 
clusion against Roman Catholics has 
been absolutely repealed. My lords, the 
act of 1817, sanctioned by the noble and 
learned lord, by which the necessity of 
taking the oath and declaration previous 
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to the obtaining commissions in the arm 
has been done away, has been fully stated 
by the noble duke, and by my noble and 
learned friend on the wool-sack. I shall 
therefore only make an observation upon 
it—by the law of 25th Charles 2nd it was 
not necessary that the oath or declaration 
should be taken or made previous to the 
obtaining the commission; this was not 
thought a sufficient security, and therefore 
expressly for the purpose of curing this 
mischief, the act of Ist William, cap. 8, 
was passed, making it necessary to do those 
acts, previously to obtaining the commis- 
sion.—The act, therefore, of the noble and 
learned lord is a precise repeal of the 
statute of William, and a restoration of 
the act of 25th Charles 2nd, which the act 
of William was expressly introduced to 
repeal; and observe, no statement in the 
act of 1817, that any law of king William 
was in existence or intended to be touched. 
My lords, it would be unpardonable in 
me to go into any discussion on the acts of 
union with Scotland and with Ireland ; 
they have been so fully observed upon, 
and the demonstration of my noble friends 
having been so complete, that the acts of 
Charles 2nd were not intended to be per- 
petuated by them; toone document only on 
that subject, I shall beg to call the atten- 
tion of your lordships. In the Journals of 
this House of the 3rd July 1706, on the 
bill for Securing the Church of England, 
which was afterwards inserted as one of 
the fundamental articles of the Union, 
there is this entry—‘ Question put, that 
it be an instruction to the committee of the 
whole House, to whom the bill for Securing 
the Church of England is referred, that 
there be inserted in the said bill, as a fun- 
damental condition of the intended Union, 
particular express words, declaring per- 
petual and unalterable an act of parlia- 
ment made in the 25th of. Charles 2nd, 
entitled An Act for preventing Dangers 
which may happen from Popish Recusants.” 
It was resolved in the negative.—I have 
other entries of a similar character, but I 
shall not now detain your lordships by 
referring to them. I will merely state, 
with reference to observations that have 
been made on the Act for regulating the 
Election of the Sixteen Peers and Forty-five 
Members for Scotland, and which is de- 
clared as valid as if it had been part of the 
act of Union,that that act is not, like the two 
acts for Securing the Churches of England 
and Scotland, made a fundamental part of 
O 
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the Union, but, on the contrary, the article 
of the Union, which directs that all future 
elections shall be according to the provi- 
sions of that act, is qualified by the words, 
“‘ until the parliament of Great Britain 
shall otherwise direct.” 

My lords, there is only one other 
topic to which I think it necessary to 
advert. Many noble lords have said they 
would be disposed to wave their objection 
to the proposed measure, if they could 
believe it would afford a reasonable hope 
of giving tranquillity to Ireland. A noble 
earl, who always speaks with distinguished 
ability (lord Mansfield) has applied him- 
self particularly to this consideration. He 


will excuse me if I say, that he does not | 


appear to me to have taken that high view 
of the subject to which his eminent abilities 
might have led him. He has, I think, 
overlooked the question “Ought it to 
satisfy the Irish people?” My lords, I 
do in my conscience believe that it will 
satisfy the Irish Roman Catholics, because 
Iam sure it ought to satisfy them, and 
this, my lords, is the true question for a 
statesman. If he is satisfied that he is 
rendering justice, he may confidently 
expect tranquillity. Hitherto the Roman 
Catholics have been engaged in the 
honourable pursuit of legitimate objects ; 
they have been unanimous in that pursuit 
-——the great body of the intelligent Pro- 
testants in Ireland have gone along with 
them.—But if unfortunately they should 
not be satisfied with obtaining what is 
just and reasonable, or if factious and 
designing agitators should endeavour to 
rouse them to acts of disturbance of the 
public tranquillity, our position will be 
totally altered-——the rational portion of 
their own body will not join with them ; 
the Protestants to a man will be united 
against them; you will no longer have an 
entire people to contend against—turbu- 
lent individuals you can punish by the 
law, and if unfortunately the ordinary 
power of the law should be found insuf- 
ficient, my noble friend may confidently 
come to parliament and call for its co- 
Operation, in arming the executive with 
extraordinary powers—by being honest he 
is enabled to be strong. 

But, my lords, I will hope for better 
things; the Roman Catholics appear 
already to be tranquillized even by the 
announcement of this measure, I trust also 
that now that the Association and all its 
irritations are at an end, the Brunswick 
Clubs will disappear. 
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| My lords, much allowance is to be made 
for them. They have been goaded and 
| irritated; they have been alarmed for 
their own safety. On the part of many of 
them their Association has been merely in 
| self-defence—like their adversaries asso. 
| ciating for a lawful purpose, they have 
been led into excesses which cannot be 
| justified ; but Iam full of hope they will 
| speedily subside into tranquillity. There 
does not exist in any part of the world a 
| finer race of people than the Protestants 
of the north of Ireland—I speak from 
| personal knowledge of many of them— 
|and of large bodies of them—religious, 
sober, industrious, intelligent men. 
When they come to understand the real 
nature and operation of this measure, 
I am persuaded, that imstead of con- 
sidering themselves as sufferers, they will 
feel relieved from the infliction of the 
nominal and useless superiority over their 
fellow subjects, which the impolicy of our 
laws had imposed on them; and I well 
know, that those amongst your lordships, 
and in the other House of parliament, who 
have most strenuously opposed this bill, 
will be among the foremost to exert them- 
selves to ensure its beneficial operation. 
Lord Farnham rose amidst a general 
cry of ‘ Question.” The noble lord, 
however, persisted in his endeavour to 
address the House, assuring their lordships 
that he should not occupy so much of 
their time as if he had risen earlier ; but 
he could not give a vote on this question 
without stating briefly the reasons of it. 
The fundamental‘ cause of this measure 
was alleged to be the state of Ireland. 
The noble duke had argued the question 
on that ground. Now, he thought. that 
the great danger to be apprehended from 
this measure threatened the church of 
Ireland, though he was sorry to make use 
of that expression. The noble duke had 
spoken of the church of Ireland, but there 
was no such thing as a church of Ireland, 
Then it was said, that the church of Ire- 
land was a church of the minority ; but 
the only church established in Ireland was 
the united church, and that was a church 
of the majority. If the church of Ireland 
was sacrificed to the Roman Catholics, the 
hierarchy of England might tremble in 
their sees. There was a great fallacy in 





lord who spoke last, in respect to what he 
conceived to be the tenets of the Roman 








the arguments of the noble and learned. 


Catholics. For himself, he took it that 
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the Catholics were sincere Catholics; that 
they professed a religion in which they 
believed ; and he looked for their tenets, 
not in their individual creeds, but in the 
doctrines of the church itself, as ex- 
ptessed in decrees of councils. They 
sanctioned the monstrous notions of the 
sacrifice of the mass and transubstantiation; 
which, under the definition of the right 
rev. the regius professor of divinity of 
Oxford, was idolatry. Was not the wor- 
ship of @ creature, as the very body of 
Christ, an act of idolatry? Did they be- 
lieve or not the invocation of saints? or 
did they only pretend to believe it? It 
might be true, that a great number of 
Catholics did not profess to believe in 
these things ; but they were not sincere 
and true Catholics. In arguing the ques- 
tion, it was difficult to make a distinction 
between these two denominations. He 
should not prolong his observations, as he 
should have another opportunity of speak- 
ing in the committee on the bill. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he would 
trouble their lordships with only a few 
words, principally in answer to the ob- 
jections which had been made to the con- 
duct pursued by his colleagues and him- 
self. He did not intend to detain their 
lordships longer than was absolutely 
necessary to explain those parts of their 
conduct which required some explanation, 
after what had fallen from noble lords on 
the other side. The first point of explana- 
tion, in reference, in particular, to what 
had fallen from a most reverend prelate, 
was this,—that most reverend prelate had 
averred, that the laws were not executed 
against the Catholic Association. He 
must remind their lordships, that he had 
stated last year, as well as upon other oc- 
casions, his feelings on this subject—that 
it was extremely desirable, before any 
thing was done for the Roman Catholics, 
that a period of tranquillity should be 
obtained. But although that was his 
opinion, and he believed that opinion to 
be just, and although he endeavoured to 
find the means of proceeding against the 
Association for their conduct, yet being of 
Opinion, that it was essential to the in- 
terests of the country to bring forward this 
measure, it would not have been his duty 
to refrain from so doing, whatever might 
have been the conduct of the Catholic 
Association ; not that that conduct was 
what he had wished it had been. He also 
reminded their lordships, that he had 
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considered it his duty to propose to par- 
liament, in the first instance, a measure to 
put down the Catholic Association, and 
which had so far answered its object, that 
now there had been, for some time, com- 
plete tranquillity in Ireland.—Another 
point to which it was necessary for him 





to refer, was the repeated assertion of 
some noble lords, supported by the opinion 
of some of the right reverend bench, that 
| the measure was dangerous to the church 
of England in Ireland: he called upon 
those who apprehended any degree of 
danger in that quarter, to state whether it 
resulted from legislation or from violence. 
If from legislation, their apprehension was 
clearly puerile; for it was impossible to 
suppose that the small number of persons 
which this measure would admit into this 
House, and the few who might possibly 
obtain seats in the other House, con- 
sidering that we had a Protestant sove- 
reign on the throne, could afford any 
ground for apprehending danger from 
legislation to the church of England in 
Ireland. He begged further to observe on 
this point, that a fundamental article of 
the union of the two countries was the 
union of the two churches, which then 
became the united church of England 
and Ireland; and it was impossible that 
any mischief could happen to the Irish 
branch of this united church, without 
destroying the union of the two coun- 
tries.—Another point to which he begged 
to advert was this: that although it was 
true that we did admit Roman Catholics 
to parliament, yet, at the same time, no 
other measure had been brought forward, 
upon which an equal degree of reliance 
was placed, as upon the other, by which a 
provision was made for obviating the 
effects of the influence of the priesthood 
in elections.—The noble duke then pro- 
ceeded as follows:—We have carefully 
examined the measure, and we expect 
that it will give additional security to all 
the interests of the state. Another sub- 


ject to which I wish to advert, is a charge 
brought against several of my colleagues, 
and also against myself, by the noble 
earl on the cross bench, of a want of 


consistency in our conduct. My lords, 
I admit that many of my colleagues, as 
well as myself, did on former occasions 
vote against a measure of a similar de- 
scription with this; and,‘my lords, I must 
say, that my colleagues and myself felt, 
when we adopted this measure, that we 
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should ‘be sacrificing ourselves and our 
popularity to that which we felt to be our 
duty to our sovereign and our country 
[Cheers]. We knew very well, thatif we had 
chosen to put ourselves at the head of the 
Protestant cry of ‘ No Popery,” we should 
be much more popular even than those 
who have excited against us that very cry. 
But we felt that in so doing we should 
have left on the interests of the country a 
burden, which must end in bearing them 
down, and further that we should have 
deserved the hate and execration of our 
countrymen [hear, hear]. The noble 
earl on the cross bench has adverted 
particularly to me, and has mentioned in 
terms of civility the services which he says 
I have rendered to the country; but I 
must tell the noble earl, that be those 
services what they may, I rendered them 
through good repute and through bad 
repute, and that I was never prevented 
from rendering them by any cry which 
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was excited against me at the moment 


{cheers]. Then I am accused, and by a' 
noble and learned friend of mine, of | 


having acted with great secrecy re- 
specting this measure. Now, I beg to 
tell my noble and learned friend—and I 
am sorry that in the course of these dis- 
cussions any thing has passed which has 
been unpleasant to my noble and learned 
friend,—I beg to tell him, I say, that he 
has done that to me in the course of this 


discussion which he complains of others | 
having done to him ;—in other words, he | 


has, in the language of a right hon, friend 
of his and mine, thrown a large paving- 
stone instead of throwing a small pebble. I 
say, that if my noble and learned friend 
accuses me of acting with secrecy on this 
question, he does not deal with me alto- 
gether fairly. He knows as well as I do | 
how the cabinet was constructed on this | 
question ; and I ask him, had I any right 
to say a single word to any man what- 
soever upon this measure, until the first 
and most interested in the kingdom upon 
it had given his consent to my speaking 
out? I say that before my noble and 
learned friend accused me of secrecy, and 
of improper secrecy too, he ought to have 
known the precise day upon which I 
received the permission of the highest 
personage in the country; and he ought 
not to have accused me of improper con- 





duct, until he had known the day on 
which I had leave to open my mouth upon ; 
this measure [hear, hear]. There is ano- | 
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ther point also on which a noble earl 
accused me of misconduct; and that is, 
that I did not at once dissolve the parlia- 
ment. Now, I must say that I think 
noble lords are mistaken in the notion of 
the benefits which they think they would 
derive from a dissolution of parliament at 
this crisis. I believe that many of ‘them 
are not aware of the consequences and of 
the inconveniences of a dissolution of 
parliament at any time. But when | 
know, as I did know, and as I do know, 
the state of the elective franchise in Ire- 
land,—when I recollected the number of 
men it took to watch one election which 
took place in Ireland in the course of last 
summer,—when I knew the consequences 
which a dissolution would produce on the 
return to the House of Commons, to say 
nothing of the risks which must have been 
incurred at each election,—of collisions 
that might have led to something little 
short of civil war,—I say, that knowing 
all these things, I should have been want- 
ing in duty to my sovereign and to my 
country, if I had advised his majesty to 
dissolve his parliament. My lords, I shall 
not detain the House any further, except 
to observe, that I could not allow the 
House to come to a vote on this subject, 
without justifying myself on the various 
points adverted to in the course of the 
debate. I can assure your lordships that 
I have not intended to say any thing 
unpleasant to the feelings of others. I 
have only been anxious to vindicate my- 
self and my colleagues from some unfair 
and unfounded imputations which have 
been made against us [cheers]. 

The Earl of Eldon.—I rise to explain, 
I can assure the noble duke, that I never 
threw either a great paving stone or a 
small pebble against him, and that I did 
not accuse him of acting with either 
secrecy or improper secrecy upon this 
question. What I said was, that it would 
have been better had the noble duke not 
mentioned his intentions upon this subject, 
until he had been able to explain every 
detail of the measure which he was pre- 
paring to bring in. I likewise said, that 
the country was taken by surprise; and I 
think that it was taken by surprise, in 
consequence of two circumstances—one 
of them the speech which the noble duke 
made upon this subject at the close of the 
last session, and the other, the publication 
of his letter to Dr. Curtis. I do not 
blame the noble duke for the publication 
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of that letter; on the contrary, I think 
that he was extremely ill used in having it 
published without his consent. 

The Earl of Falmouth also rose to ex- 
plain. I must entreat your lordships not 
to allow this question to go to a decision, 
without allowing me to clear myself from 
the-imputation of having either excited or 
attempted to excite a cry against the 
noble duke [loud cries of “spoke”]. I 
must explain, my lords [cries of “‘ no, no; 
spoke, spoke”’].. Then, if the noble duke 
means to say that I have excited a cry— 

Earl Grey rose to order. I apprehend 
that no noble lord, after he has once 
spoken, has any right to be heard at 
length, except to give an explanation of 
any misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
of the words used by him in the course of 
his speech. The House is not to have its 
time wasted in hearing an irregular ex- 
planation of the conduct of any of its 
members. Ifa noble lord complains that 
his speech has been misunderstood, he is 
entitled to set himself right with the 
House, and the words which he states 
himself to have used must be considered 
as the words which he actually said. As 
to any thing that has passed elsewhere, 
the noble lord, having once spoken, is not 
entitled to set himself right here. 

The Earl of Falmouth.—The course 
which is adopted towards me on this oc- 
casion will not cause me to desist from the 
opposition which I have hitherto given to 
this bill. I will take every opportunity of 
meeting it with my decided opposition. 
I must say that the noble earl and the 
noble Jords behind him have departed no 
little from the usual courtesy of the House 
in— 

Lord Holland.—I rise to order. I know 
not what maybe the rule of the other 
House in cases like the present, for I 
never had the honour of holding a’ seat 
there; but I do know that in this House, 
if the statements of any lord are misinter- 
preted or misunderstood, he has a right 
to state what he did say, and the House 
is bound to consider his explanation satis- 
factory. Now, the noble earl rose, not to 
explain any words that he had used, but 
motives and feelings unconnected with 
them; and having risen a second time to 
day for that purpose, he is now guilty of 
a double breach of order in censuring the 
motives of such members as are inclined 
to differ with him -as to the regularity of 
his proceeding, 
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The Earl of Falmouth.—I can assure’ 
your lordships, that nothing ever fell from 
my lips calculated to excite a cry against 
the noble duke. On the contrary, all 
that I have said with respect to the noble 
duke on this question was intended to be 
said with the utmost courtesy ; and I repel 
with scorn and indignation the insinuation, 
that I ever attempted to excite any cry 
against the noble duke [hear, hear]. 

The cry of “ divide, divide,” then be- 
came general. Strangers were removed 
from the bar, and their lordships divided. 
The numbers were—Content, present, 147; 
proxies, 70—217. Not content, present, 
79; Proxies, 33—112. Majority in fa- 
vour of the second reading of the bill, 
105. The bill was then read a second 
time, amidst loud and repeated cheers. 


List of the Majority and also of the. 


Minority. 
CONTENT.—-PRESENT. 
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Rutland of Downshire) 
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Wellington Jersey 
Marquisses. Liverpool 
Anglesey Limerick 
Bath Minto 
Bristol Morley 
Bute Oxford 
Camden Powis 
Conyngham Radnor 
Hastings Rosebery 
Lansdowne Rosslyn 
Winchester Strange (Duke of 
Earls, Athol) 
Albemarle Somers 
Amherst Stradbroke 
Blesinton Thanet 
Chesterfield Tankerville 
Carlisle Vane (Marquis of 
Cowper Londonderry) 
Clarendon Westmorland 
Carnarvon Wicklow 
Caledon Viscounts, 
Chichester Beresford 
Cawdor Duncan 
Denbigh Gordon (Earl of Abere 
Doncaster (Duke of deen) 
Buccleuch) Granville 
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Churchill 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 6. 


Roman Catunotic Craims—Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.| The Mar- 
yuis of Anglesey said, he had several 
petitions to present to their lordships, some 
for the repeal of the penal laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics—some against the 
elauses of the bill for the relief of that 
body, which related to the putting down 
of monastic institutions, and to forbid 
the residence of Jesuits in this kingdom— 
some against the clause which denied their 
titular rank to the Catholic bishops—some 
against the clause which seemed to affect 
the case of an individual member of the 
House of Commons; and all nearly com- 
plaining in general terms of the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders. Nobody was more sensible than 
he was of the inconvenience of debating 
these topics upon the presentation of peti- 
tions; but he felt that, in saying a few words 
upon them on the present occasion ,heshould 
be rather economizing the time of the 
House, and very much shortening what he 
should have otherwise to say, if he waited 
to take a part in the general debate. He 
should therefore avail himself of the pre- 
sentation of these petitions to state the 
grounds of his objection to the bill which 
stood for discussion on that night, and at 
the same time to notify, that when he had 
stated them, he should refrain from 
troubling their lordships any further upon 
the subject; being determined by no act 
of his to risk the auspicious progress of 
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relief. With reference, first, then, to the 

petitions which complained of the restric- 

tion put upon the titles of Roman Catholic 

bishops, although he objected to it entirely, 

yet he thought it not, after all, a matter of 
such great importance. He _ believed, 

indeed, that the. right rev. persons who 

were to be affected by it, did not attach 

any considerable consequence to theclause, 

for they were above worldly considerations. 

It was certainly an attack upon their 
supposed condition in the church to which 
they belonged; but, at the same time, it 
was a matter of notoriety, that they did 

not use the clerical titles alluded to in the 
manner which some supposed. He knew 
they were never addressed by their ec- 
clesiastical titles, nor never signed their 
names as such. He wished, therefore, 
that this act had gone forth without 
having a clause of this kind levelled against 
the Roman Catholic bishops; because the 
bill would have then passed with better 
grace. As to the next clause, which ap- 
peared to have more of an individual 
application, he wished it had been spared. 

It was directed against an individual who, 
if he were (as he had been by some called) 
an agitator for the mere sake of agitation, 
had it now in his power most amply to 
create the greatest agitation; for he had 
only to go up, as he was entitled to do, to 
the table of the House of Commons, and 
refuse to take the oaths which would there 
be tendered to him; when, as a mat- 
ter of course, his seat must be vacated, 
and a new writ forthwith issued; and 
then they would have given to them again 
the great amusementof anew Clare election. 
That gentleman, however, as he was in- 
formed, had no thought of making such a 
movement, and had, in fact, distinctly 
stated that he had given up his own case 
for the public good, and lest it should in 
the slightest degree interfere with the 
great question which was now about to 
be settled. As to the danger to be guarded 
against by the clause affecting Jesuits and 
monastic institutions, he protested he knew 
nothing of it in Ireland, nor had he enter- 
tained the least apprehension from such 
bodies. History, he knew, recorded some 
of their misdeeds; but Ireland was not the 
scene of them. There, indeed, these 
people were only known as devoting them- 
selves to the education of youth; and 
whatever became of their titles or names, 


he hoped the youth of Ireland would not 
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be bereft of whatever useful instruction 
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was provided for them by such means. 
They might still, he supposed, remain as 
teachers; only they would not continue to 
bear the name of Jesuits. But all these 
things (continued the noble marquis) are 
light compared to what I feel about the 
forty-shilling freeholders. I acknowledge 
that the system as it now exists is vicious 
—pernicious in the extreme. But can 
there be no remedy? Must 460,000 per- 
sons suffer because there is vice in a 
part of the system? At present, it is little 
better than a premium upon fraud and | 
perjury. But I say, correct the system | 
without infringing upon vested rights; or 
if even the system be incorrigible, at least 
Jet the remedy be prospective. Let the 
present leases run out, and renew them 
not. This is the way the subject strikes 
me. These freeholders were first created 
for electioneering purposes. As long as 
they allowed themselves to be driven to the 
hustings, like sheep to the shambles, with- 
out a will of their own, all was well,—not | 
a murmur was heard; but the moment 
these poor people found out the value of 
their tenure,—the moment they exerted 
their power constitutionally,—that instant 
they are swept out of political existence. 
I cannot approve this. I do not say that 
practically some good may not arise; but 
I do say that theoretically the principle is 
indefensible. There is, however, at least this 
excuse—there is nothing exclusive. Pro- 
testant and Catholic share and share alike ; 
and there is always this prospect—that as 
Ireland improves,—which she inevitably 
will do,—equal laws will be established for 
the three kingdoms, and there will be but 
one law for the whole empire. These are 
my objections. I wish ministers could be 
prevailed upon to reconsider these points 
and to correct them. I am certain they 
would have reason to rejoice in doing so. 
Nevertheless, if they are inexorable, I, for 
one, will offer no opposition that shall 
endanger the great measure on which rests 
all my hopes and expectations. I think 
the price I am required to pay is high, but 
I must have the article. It is an invalua- 
ble one; and that price I am determined 
to pay, if I cannot get it cheaper. Having 
thus explained my views, your lordships 
will understand the grounds upon which I 
shall vote, without again intruding myself 
upon you. The first petition I have to 
present is from the city of Waterford, 
against the clause affecting religious insti- 
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The Marquis of Londonderry hoped 
their lordships would allow him, on the 


| present occasion, to touch a little upon 


those details of the bill to which the noble 
marquis had made allusion. Afterall he 
had heard upon the subject, his opinion 
remained unchanged, that the course 
taken on the whole of these measures by 
the illustrious duke near him was the best 
adapted to its complete success. Had he 
permitted himself to have been pressed and 
mixed up in the question of securities, 


there would have been endless discussions, 


and case after case would have been 


| raised, to render eventual adjustment 


impracticable. He had himself sug- 
gested the propriety of settling some pro- 
vision upon the Catholic clergy, as a 
suitable accompaniment to the general bill 
of relief. He was still desirous to see 
something of that kind arranged; although 
perhaps, it would be best done by a private 
arrangement after the question was carried, 
and as following a measure of justice to 
the Catholic laity. The novle marquis 
here read some extracts, which were 
understood to be statements of the opinions 
expressed by his brother upon these points, 
but which the low conversation carried on 
by several peers at the time, prevented us 
from hearing. This great measure, he 
proceeded to state, could only be carried 
by the energies of one man—by a minister 
who was capable of securing the con- 
fidence of his sovereign, the co-operation 
of both Houses of parliament, and the 
good opiiions of the people. No man 
could combine such important assistance 
as his illustrious friend. He agreed, 
indeed, that it would have been better had 
this question been settled at the time of 
the Union with Ireland. The ministers of 
that day were quite aware of such a neces- 
sity ; but although they had the will, they 
had not the power to accomplish it. In 
fact, up te the present time, no minister 
had the power of consolidating so much 
support for so great an object. With re- 
ference to the standard fixed for the elec- 
tive franchise under the new bill, in his 
Opinion, as well as in that of those who 
were best competent to judge of it in 
Ireland, it ought not to be fixed so low as 
10/.,. but rather raised to 152. or 200. 
Anxious as he was, to see that augmenta- 
tion take place, he should take no step 
which could in any degree retard the pro- 
gress of the principal bill. He likewise 
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proposed new registration was to be effect- 
ed. He disliked the power which it vest- 
ed in the assistant barristers: for if a man 
were prone to be partial, he would have 
the means of exercising his partiality, in 
the examination of individual claims to 
freeholds. The difficulty at present was 
how to examine the machinery of the bill 
in time to amend it, consistent with its 
accompanying the other measure. It was 
the misfortune of Ireland to ‘have very de- 
fective laws upon these matters. They all 
required revision; and the events of last 
year fully demonstrated that fact. The 
noble marquis opposite had said, on a 
former occasion, that he wished to have 
an investigation made into his administra- 
tion of the Irish government, and that he 
would hereafter call for that inquiry. Now 
he could assure the noble marquis, that he 
had no wish to bring forward such a charge 
against him; but he must assure him at 
the same time, that the intercourse which 
he permitted in his private society, to 
Mr. O’Connell, Mr Lawless, and certain 
prominent individuals of the Catholic 
Association, had had the effect of im- 
parting to his government, in the minds of 
the people of the north of Ireland, an air 
of partiality, which he was sure could 
never have been intended by the noble 
marquis, and of producing there that reac- 
tion, when Mr. Lawless made his incursion 
into the north, which was so likely to be at- 
tended with consequences dangerous to the 
public peace. He repeated, that he did not 
mean to take any step to impede the pre- 
sent bill, trusting that the illustrious duke 
would hereafter take care to watch its 
practical operation, and give that security 
to property to which it was entitled, and 
uphold it from the violence of popular 
agitation. Those who had large stakes in 
the country, and were identified with its 
peace and prosperity, ought to be protect- 
ed from unnecessary risk and danger. 
He rejoiced at the settlement of this great 
question, and no man better deserved the 
magnificent eulogium which had been pro- 
nounced upon him on Saturday, by the 
noble earl opposite. His confidence had 
always been reposed in the noble duke, 
who had had it through good report and 
evil report, in times of peril and of triumph : 
he had always freely bestowed it, like 
an honest man, upon one whom he knew 
deserved well of his country. In alluding 
to the state of parties in that House, he 
trusted that the noble lords on the cross- 
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benches would, when this question passed 
re-unite in supporting that main principle 
of government which the noble duke had 
with them so long and so ably sustained, 
and which had raised this country to the 
highest pitch of glory and prosperity. 

Lord Carbery said, he had never witness- 
ed more ungrateful and ungracious con- 
duct than these petitions evinced. Tosee 
the Catholics of Ireland hastening forward 
at a moment when a Protestant legislature 
was engaged in removing all their civil 
disabilities, to claim the continuance of 
an irregular and unnatural influence, was, 
he repeated, an ungracious and incongru- 
ous spectacle. He felt their ingratitude, 
and could not help expressing his indigna- 
tion. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, he 
must defend the Catholics of Ireland from 
the sweeping attack of the noble lord, 
whose censure he must be permitted to 
say, was, on the present occasion, most 
unfounded. If any thing had peculiarly 
marked the conduct of the Catholics of 
Ireland at this crisis, it was their silence 
during the progress through parliament of 
these measures. Indeed, so apparent was 
this conduct on their part, that it had been 
elsewhere used as an argument against the 
sense of injury which the forty-shilling 
freeholders were supposed to endure, that 
they had not sent forth petitions against 
the bill. 

Lord Lyttelton said, it would be in the 
recollection of their lordships that last 
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week, in the performance of his duty, and 
‘upon information which he had reason to 
believe correct, coming as it did from per- 
sons who he was sure would not communi- 
cate intelligence which they knew to be 
false, he had made a statement respecting 
Dr. Forrester, in which he had accused 
that reverend divine of having counte- 
nanced the circulation of an inflammatory 
placard in his parish of St. John’s, 
Worcester. On Saturday last, being the 
morning after he had last spoken upon 
this subject, he had received a letter, in 
which Dr. Forrester declared upon the 
word of a gentleman, which he was willing 
if need were to convert into an affidavit, 
that he had no knowledge whatever of 
that placard, and in which he entered 
into a full account of the manner in which 
that petition had been got up. He held 
it to be the duty of every member of parlia- 
ment to correct any false impression which 





might have got abroad through his means; 
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He was therefore most anxious that it 
should go forth to the world as extensively | 
as ible, that he was convinced that he | 
aloes mistaken in the statement which he | 
had made respecting Dr. Forrester. He | 
hoped that the declaration which he had 
just made would be as satisfactory to the 
feelings, as he wished it to be exculpatory 
of the character of Dr. Forrester. 


Poor Laws 1n InELAND.] The Earl 
of Winchilsea presented a petition from 
eertain freeholders in Middlesex and 
Surrey, praying their lordships to adopt 
some measure for the introduction of 
a modified system of Poor-laws into Ire- 
land, The noble lord expressed his con- 
currence in the prayer of the petition. He 
knew there were many abuses connected 
with the administration of the Poor-laws 
in this country, but that arose from a mis- 
application of the principle. That a 
system of Poor-laws, which would make 
effectual provision for widows and orphans 
and others who were rendered helpless and 
unable to assist themselves, would be a 
great benefit to Ireland, he had not the 
slightest doubt. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he rose to 
resist ix limine, the delusion which would 
attempt to apply the system of the Poor- 
laws to Ireland. Such a proposition could 
originate only in the grossest ignorance 
as to the condition of that country. 
The application of such a principle to 
Ireland was utterly impracticable; for 
there did not exist the machinery to carry 
it on. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he wholly 
differed from the noble earl, for he con- 
sidered it a gross anomaly, that in one 
part of the united kingdom there should 
be a provision for the poor, and in another 
none. The necessary effects of such a 
system would be, that those for whom 
no provision existed in one part would 
pour into, and become a burthen on, 
those places where such a provision ex- 
isted. This would, as was now expe- 
rienced in many parts of the country, 
prove a burthen which was unequal, and, 
in many places, extremely oppressive. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he had un- 
derstood that the vanes was presented 
with a view to the benefit of Ireland; but 
now it came out that it was intended for 
the benefit of England. If such a pro- 
mg was to be made, in God’s name 

the real object be avowed. He had 
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before heard something of what that real 
object was, but he did not believe it until 
now. 

The Duke of Hamilton concurred, that 
it was a great hardship that the poor of 
one part of the empire should be thrown 
for support on another. Scotland in par- 
ticular groaned under the effects of that 
system; for there was an immense influx 
of the poor of Ireland into several parts of 
that country. A noble viscount(Melville) 
had objected last year to a system which 
would, in a great measure, relieve Scot- 
land from its present burthens in this re- 
spect ; but with every respect for that noble 
viscount, he must say, that all that the 
people of Scotland required was, to be 
placed on an equality with other parts of 
the country—that they should be obliged 
to support only the poor belonging to their 
own country, and not have to make pro- 
vision for the thousands which poured in 
from Ireland. From his situation as con- 
nected with the west of Scotland, he had 
received accounts from that part of the 
country which alarmed him, There were 
in that part of the country a mass of 
forty thousand persons in the greatest 
distress, two-thirds of whom were not 
natural-born Scots. How they were to 
be dealt with, he did not know. He ad- 
vised them to apply to government for 
relief; for no extent of private liberality 
would be sufficient for their adequate sup- 
port. The fact was, the neighbourhood 
in which they resided had not sufficient 
means for their subsistence. The con- 
sequence, he feared, would be, as it had 
been before, that from distress would arise 
discontent—from that disaffection—and 
from that bloodshed. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying to the noble duke at the 
head of the government, that unless some 
remedy was applied for the relief of the 
people in that part of the country, the most 
serious consequences might be expected 
to ensue. He felt obliged to the noble 
earl for having pointed out the inconve- 
nience and hardship which arose, in many 
parts of the country, from a want of 
equality in the Poor-laws all over the 
united kingdoms; for it was a fact which 
no reasonable man could deny. 

Lord Farnham said, he did not leok 
with such horror at the introduction into 
Ireland of a modified system of poor laws 
as the noble earl who had spoken last 
but one; for he thought that to make 
provision for those whe were destitute 
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and helpless in Ireland was a moral 
duty imposed on the owners of property 
in that country. It was a tax to which 
the owners of landed property were bound 
to submit, and which he would cheerfully 
pay. If he were asked, whether he would 
introduce the English system of Poor-laws 
into Ireland, he would say, certainly not ; 
but any well-regulated system, which 
should make provision for the really desti- 
tute poor, should have his cordial support. 

Lord Melville said, that the measure to 
which the noble duke had alluded, was 
one which he had introduced last year, 
and which he would again submit to their 
lordships in the present session. It was 
intended by it to do away with the anomaly 
of having one system of law in Scotland 
for natives of that country, and another 
for those who might resort thither from 
other parts of the country. He thought 
it unfair and unjust that such a system 
should exist. Whatever principle might 
be adopted with respect to the law of set- 
tlement—and he did not object to a modi- 
fication of it—it ought to be made equally 
applicable to all persons in Scotland, whe- 
ther natives of that or of other parts of 
the united kingdom. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, that all he 
required was, that such a system should 
be established elsewhere, as would give a 
reciprocity of advantage; but it was, he 
repeated, a hardship to oblige Scotland to 
make a provision for her own poor, as well 
as for those of other parts of the kingdom. 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, he was 
not opposed to some measure whicli would 
have the effect of making provision for 
those who were fit objects of parochial re- 
lief; but he did object to the introduction 
of the English system of Poor-laws into 
Ireland; of which system, as it now ex- 
isted, the people of this country had so 
much reason to complain. While he was 
upon this subject, he would take leave to 
notice the establishment of Dispensaries in 
Ireland, by which the poor of that country 
had derived much benefit, and would de- 
rive much more, if the provisions of the act 
were carried into full effect, He regretted 
to say, however, that this was not the case. 
By an act of parliament, grand juries in 
Ireland were empowered to present sums 
of money for the support of dispensaries 
in their respective counties, equal to double 
the amount of the subscriptions by which 
they were also supported ; but he regretted 
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neglected the provisions of the act. In 
the county of Cork, for instance, they did 
not grant a sum equal to the amount of the 
private subscriptions, and they were going 
on curtailing it from time to time, so that 
at last he feared the grants would be 
wholly insufficient for the necessary sup- 
port of such useful institutions. He men- 
tioned this in order that it might go forth 
to the country through the press, and that 
the notice of the public and of his maj 
ty’s government might be directed to it. 

Lord Carbery believed, that the noble 
earl was mistaken as to the provisions of 
the act to which he had referred. By 
that act, grand juries were not bound to 
present any larger sum for the support of 
dispensaries than what had already been 
made up by private subscriptions, and not 
even that amount, unless it was shown 
that it was necessary. Surely it would 
not be contended, that if, as was the case 
in some instances, there was a surplus in 
the hands of the managing committee of 
such dispensaries at the end of the year, 
the grand jury should present as much 
as they had in the preceding year, if such 
sum was not actually necessary. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, that the sub- 
ject of the Poor-laws was quite foreign to 
the question fixed for discussion that even- 
ing. He therefore hoped that noble lords 
would not protract farther a discussion 
which he could not but think had already 
been carried beyond what was necessary. 

The Earl of Darnley, amidst cries of 
‘the order of the day,” next addressed 
the House. He observed, that noble lords 
only wasted time by interruption, as he 
was determined to exercise his privilege in 
offering a few words on the petition before 
the House. He had brought the subject 
of the introduction of a system of Poor- 
laws into Ireland before their lordships 
last session, and as soon as the great mea- 
sure now before the House should have 
passed, he would again call the attention 
of their lordships to that subject. His 
noble friend, who had pointed out the 
great hardship which the want of a system 
of Poor-laws in Ireland entailed on that 
and on many parts of this eountry, was 
cut, short by another noble friend, with 
the remark, that any attempt to apply 
that system to Ireland could originate only 
in the greatest ignorance of that country. 
His noble friend to whom that was said 
might, perhaps, not be much acquainted 
with Ireland; but the noble earl (of 
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Limerick) would give him leave to say, 
that the application of a system of Poor- 
Jaws to Ireland was necessary, and per- 
fectly practicable; and would, he had no 
doubt, be productive of the happiest effects. 
It was a subject which they could not 
pass by. It would come upon them, year 
after year, and from time to time, until 
its necessity became generally obvious; 
and now that the foundation of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of Ireland was, he 
hoped, about to be laid by the more im- 
portant measure before the House, he 
thought the time would be most opportune 
for the introduction of this other. measure, 
by which that prosperity would be mainly 
promoted. 


QUALIFICATION OF FREEHOLDERS 
(IRELAND) Bitu.] The order of the day 
for the second reading of this bill having 
been read, 

The Duke of Wellingtonrose. He said, 
that it now became his duty to state to 
their lordships the nature of the other 
measure, which his majesty’s ministers had 
felt it necessary to submit to parliament, 
in consequence of the recommendation 
from the Throne ; namely, a Bill for Regu- 
lating the Qualification of Persons Voting 
at Elections for Counties in Ireland. Their 
lordships were aware, that the Irish act 
of 1793 gave to the Catholics of Ireland 
the power of voting in elections of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament; and very 
shortly after that period, an evil practice 
commenced, which had since grown to 
such magnitude as excited the attention 
of parliament about five years ago, and, 
as at the present moment, called for an 
immediate and effectual remedy. Shortly 
after the passing of the act of 1793, cer- 
tain persons in possession of leases of 
land for one or more lives under the pro- 
prietors, commenced a system of granting 
under-leases of that land in small portions, 
so as to increase the number of those who 
thus became possessed of a title to vote. 
This was done for the purpose of creating 
or extending the political influence of 
those parties in their respective counties; 
and he was sorry to say, that the example 
of those parties was followed by their 
superiors in station, fortune and _intelli- 
gence. The effect was, that the number 
of electors in counties was increased to 
much more than was necessary for the 
freedom or purity of election, and at last 
‘the evil had become of such magnitude, as 
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to.call loudly for legislative interference, 
The people—he spoke of the great mass 
of forty-shilling freeholders—who_ thus 
became entitled to vote were (as appeared 
from a report of a committee of their lord- 
ships’ House, and also from the report-of a 
committee of the House. of Commons 
which had directed their attention to this 
subject) of the very lowest classes of that 
country. In taking out their right of 
voting, and possessing themselves of 
their freehold, there were but too good 
reasons for believing that. perjury was 
committed to a. frightful extent, and in 
that and other respects the’ system tended 
so much to demoralize the people, that on 
that ground alone a revision and alteration 
of the law deserved the serious attention 
of their lordships.—It appeared, by the 
reports of the committees to which he had 
referred, that the great mass. of those 
electors were by no means sensible of the 
advantages which the franchise conferred. 
The law which gave the right of voting 
said, that a forty-shilling freehold should 
be registered twelve months before the 
party registering could vote. Now, if 
those parties were sensible of the advan- 
tages of the freehold, they would go wil- 
lingly to register and pay the small ex- 
pense of one shilling, which was all that 
was required ; but it was well known, that 
even this small sum they did not pay: the 
whole affair was managed, and the money 
paid, by the landlord, or the candidate, 
or was in some other way made the object 
of a job for promoting the political influ- 
ence of those who took the trouble of 
managing it. It also appeared, from the 
authority he had before quoted, that the 
people were driven to the hustings in 
large numbers—that they were looked 
upon as part of the live stock of the estate 
—and that they were scarcely treated like 
human beings. This of itself, he thought, 
would be a sufficient ground for the serious 
attention of the House to the system. 
But these were not the only grounds on 
which it was submitted to the considera- 
tion of their lordships. As he had stated 
in the outset, the great number of free- 
holds were created for .the purpose of 
giving political influence to the - landlords 
and those who held immediately under 
them ; but it appeared from the evidence 
taken before the committees of that and 
the other House, that that influence had 
since fallen into other hands—into the 
hands of those to whom there could be: 
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no doubt it never was the intention of the 
legislature that it should be given—he 
meant the Catholic priests. The con- 
tinuance of such influence in such hands 
would, under any system of government 
that might be adopted towards that part 
of the united kingdom, be extremely im- 
politic ; but, after the passing of the mea- 
sure which their lordships had adopted 
the other night, it would be pregnant with 
considerable danger. If a Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, possessed of property, 
talents, and influence, was ambitious of a 
seat in parliament, it was desirable that 
he should have one; but it was not desi- 
rable that he should obtain it by popish 
or religious influence over, those who had 
the power of conferring it. On this 
ground, therefore, it was necessary that 
some alteration should take place in the 
system.—One object which he had pointed 
out in: the’ other measure which he had 
introduced to their lordships was, that it 
would put an end to illegal combinations, 
founded on religious opinions. Now let 
their lordships consider the advantages 
which they would give to such combina- 
tions, if they allowed the present system 
of election in Ireland to remain. This 
was another ground why he thought they 
ought to alter that system. He knew it 
would be asked, if they took away the 
votes of the forty-shilling freeholders in 
Ireland, why not take them also away 
from the same class of electors in this 
country? In answer to this he would 
again refer to the reports of the committees 
before mentioned, which had declared 
that the two classes were extremely dif- 
ferent. He admitted that, in some cases, 
improper influence might be exercised on 
the votes of forty-shilling freeholders in 
England; but the circumstances of the 
two countries, with respect to that class 
of electors, was widely different. In 
order to prove the absurdity of comparing 
the forty-shilling freeholders of Ireland 
with the same class of persons in England, 
he would beg leave to read a statement 
fespecting those recently registered in 
several counties of Ireland. In Antrim 
there had been registered since 1822, six 
thousand one hundred and twenty-six forty- 
shilling freeholders ; and of those one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-eight could 
not write their names; in Armagh there had 
been registered eight thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty, and of those three thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety could not 
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write their names; in Clare ten thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-three had been 
registered, of whom three thousand three 
hundred and thirty could not write their 
names; in Limerick there had been regis- 
tered four thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two, of whom three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-six could not write 
their names; in Mayo twenty-three thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-two were 
registered, of whom nineteen thousand 
two hundred and five could not write 
their names; in Waterford five thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five had been 
registered, of whom three thousand four 
hundred and twenty could not write their 
names, It was absurd, therefore, to com- 
pare those men with the forty-shilling 
freeholders of England. It should be 
remembered, that all the freeholders to 
whom he had referred had been registered 
since 1822. It was urged, as an objec- 
tion to the measure which he had the 
honour to propose to their lordships, that 
it would deprive the freeholders in fee of 
their rights as well as the freeholders for 
life; but the returns which were made to 
parliament in 1825 showed, that only a 
very small number of those freeholders ex- 
isted in Ireland. There were many abuses 
connected with this description of free- 
holders which deserved their lordships’ 
attention. Amongst the rest, he was cre- 
dibly informed, that there were many in- 


stances of persons in Ireland having 


created large bodies of freeholders for 
lives in the expectation of an election: 
and when the election occurred sooner 
than was anticipated, having then turned 
them into freeholders in fee. The noble 
duke concluded by stating, that the bill 
would not only prevent improper persons 
voting at elections, but would also enable 
individuals, whose property and talents 
entitled them to seats in parliament, to 
attain that object more readily than under 
the present system. 

The Duke of Richmond said, it always 
occasioned him much pain to differ from 
the noble duke, for whom he had so great 
a personal regard, but he felt it his duty 
to declare, that the bill before their lord- 
ships, which proposed to take the elective 
franchise from a large body of the people 
of Ireland, unaccused and unheard, was 
contrary to the practice, and subversive of 
the principle of the constitution: On 
every occasion when the measure had 
been mentioned in that House, he had 
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felt himself called upon to oppose it as a 

s precedent. He did not pretend 
to be much of a lawyer, but he was aware 
that in the same year when their lordships 
enacted the Union with Ireland, they pass- 
edan act for making compensation to 
certain persons in Ireland who resigned 
the elective franchise. From that he in- 
ferred, that the elective franchise was the 
property of his majesty’s subjects, and as 
much entitled to protection as any other 
description of property. In a recent dis- 
cussion the opinions of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
Mr, Canning, and other great authorities, 
were quoted in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation. Would the noble earl who, the 
other evening, with so much eloquence 
and so little reluctance, attacked the prin- 
ciples of his old colleagues, with whom 
for so many years he had consented to 
enjoy the sunshine of office,—would he, 
who was sent, he believed, to Ireland by 
Mr. Pitt, for the purpose of granting the 
privilege of forty-shilling freeholders, be 
able to quote any high authorities in sup- 
port of the present measure? The noble 
duke had attempted to justify the present 
measure, by stating this spiritual influence 
that had been exercised in a late election 
in the county of Clare, and had produced 
the rejection of a cabinet minister. But he 
would ask, had we no example of the 
same nature in England? Had the noble 
duke forgotten the honest and independent 
conduct of the electors of the University 
of Oxford, who, despising all prospects 
of personal advancement and worldly 
concerns, rejected a cabinet minister who 
sought the honour of representing them ? 
He really could not believe that their 
lordships would consent to the measure 
before them; which was an invasion of 
vested rights, and would be a dangerous 
precedent with respect to the elective 
franchise in this country. He begged 
leave to have it distinctly understood, that 
he was not advocating the granting of 
any new privileges to the people—he 
merely wished to protect those which 
they already possessed. The noble duke 
had referred to the evidence given before 
the committee in 1825. He would say, 
with respect to that circumstance, that 
if abuses ‘weré proved to exist in 1825, 
they ought to have been remedied then. 
Why was the remedy left to be applied in 
1829? The evidence, however, was not 
unanimously, with respect to the conduct 
of forty-shilling freeholders ; for a noble 
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earl,a member of the House, who was 
examined before the committee, acquitted 
them of all blame. What was to become 
of the present forty-shilling freeholders in 
Ireland? Would not the state of misery 
to which they would be reduced by the 
passing of the bill be an additional argu- 
ment in favour of establishing a system of 
Poor-laws in that country? He would 
say, that no person would be more willing 
than himself to remedy any abuse of the 
elective franchise which might be proved 
to exist ; but he would not commence his 
career as a reformer, by punishing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men without in- 
quiry. The noble duke concluded by 
stating, that he would give the measure 
before the House his decided opposition 
On principle, and on principle only. 

The Bishop of Oxford supposed the 
noble duke had alluded to something 
which had fallen from him when he spoke 
of the electors of the University of Ox- 
ford. He begged to state that those 
electors were a perfectly independent set 
of men. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the right 
reverend prelate must have misunderstood 
him. He had spoken only in honour of 
the electors of the University. 

Lord Redesdale supported the bill on 
principle, and traced the origin of the 
elective franchise from the reign of king 
John, through the reign of Henry the 3rd, 
Edward the 2nd, Edward the 4th, Henry 
the 6th, Henry the 7th, and Henry the 
8th, the transfer of- the forty-shilling 
franchise in the last-mentioned reign to 
Ireland, and the admission of Catholics 
to that privilege in the year 1793. The 
system of the forty-shilling franchise as 
exercised in Ireland under the act of 1793, 
went, he said, beyond the principle of the 
franchise,as originally laid down in England. 
The grossest abuses were practised under 
that act. The object of the present bill was 
to bring back the law to the constitution 
of Ireland, as settled in the reign of 
Henry the 8th. If similar abuses of the 
franchise existed in England, he should 
vote for a similar remedy. The bill was 
not an infringement of any constitutional 
principle, but rather tended to restore the 
ancient constitution of Ireland. 

Lord Farnham said, he did not mean to 
deny the abuses of the forty-shilling free- 
holders, but he had a strong objection to 
the provisions of the bill now on the table. 
He did not mean to cast any imputations 
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upon the assistant barristers, but he must 
say that this bill put them much under 
the influence of the Crown. In the first 
place, it made them almost absolute judges 
of the whole constituency of the kingdom; 
a power which he thought ought not to 
be vested in the hands of men who were 
appointed by the Crown, whose salary was 
not fixed by statute, but who were to be 
remunerated at the pleasure, and who 
were removeable by the will of the Crown. 
He thought that, by such agency, his 
majesty’s ministers could, if they were so 
inclined, obtain, and unfairly obtain, the 
most dangerous influence over elections 
in Ireland. This he thought was an evil 
which their lordships, as legislators, were 
bound to prevent. He fully. concurred 
with the noble duke as to the conduct of 
a certain class of Irish freeholders, to 
whom the noble duke had alluded; but 
he felt that the proposed bill would be a 
hardship upon persons who held freeholds 
in fee simple under 10/7. Why, he asked, 
should not those freeholds be obtained ? 
By doing so, they would get rid of all fic- 
titious freeholds, and thus the evil would 
at once be remedied without injury. There 
was one other point to which he wished 
to allude—he meant the power of appeal 
in the event of an affirmative as well as a 
negative decision on the part of the as- 
sistant barrister. He would in such case 
allow the appeal to be made to any two 
magistrates of the country. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the bill 
provided such an appeal. 

Lord Farnham added, but the appeal 
to be so made should be decided before 
the then next ensuing session. 

Lord Manners said, that, judging from 
the practical effects of the bill of 1793, he 
could not conceive any measure more cal- 
culated to improve the general state of 
Ireland, and benefit the poorer classes of 
its inhabitants, than the proposed bill. It 
would renew and strengthen those ties 
between landlord and tenant so beneficial 
to both, but which had been so grievously 
broken in upon by the act of 1793, He 
looked upon the bill as an act of justice, 
and one which would confer considerable 
benefit upon a great portion of the forty- 
shilling freeholders themselves. From 
his long professional habits, he must be 
supposed as anxious as any of their lord- 
ships to support vested rights; but he was 
not so anxious to retain a bad law, as to 
reaist an improvement of it. It was quite 
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a mistake to suppose that the forty-shilling 
freeholders represented the landed interest 
of Ireland; as well might it be said, that 
universal suffrage would give a faithful 
representation of the landed and monied 
interest of the country. As the law at 
present stood, many of the forty-shilling 
freeholders came to vote with a suspicious 
title: some on a lease of lives, with an old 
life thrown in, in order to strengthen the 
title; those leases were held at a high rack 
rent, and the land was tilled by the occu- 
pier; he being unable to pay for the labour 
of another. In 1793, it was thought ne+ 
cessary to grant concessions to the Roman 
Catholics; and it was thought better to 
grant them the elective franchise, than 
give them admission to parliament; the 
latter being deemed the less constitutional 
mode of concession. Now, their lordships 
had heard the effects of the Act of 1793, 
It had demoralized the country; it had 
produced great mischief, and nq good; 
and, in addition, it had inflicted serious 
injury upon the forty-shilling freeholders 
themselves. He supported the bill now 
before their lordships, from a conviction 
that it would improve the morals of the 
people, and add to the public peace of 
Ireland. But as this bill was so intimately 
connected with another measure still within 
their lordships’ House, he hoped he might 
be allowed to say a few words upon it, He 
had voted against that other measure ; but 
he had done so with pain, as it must ever 
give him pain to vote against the noble 
duke, for whom he entertained the highest 
respect. But he assured the noble duke 
and his colleagues, that in having changed 
their opinions upon this great question, 
they had not diminished, but increased 
his confidence in them; for he felt that in 
doing so they had made great and painful 
sacrifices in the discharge of their public 
duty. And when he saw the noble duke 
and his friends supported by so many 
noblemen, whose wisdom, talent, and in- 
tegrity, were unquestioned—men whose 
only interest was in the prosperity and 
tranquillity of the country—so far from 
distrusting the noble duke, he could not 
help fearing that his own opinion was not 
right. He hoped he should find that it 
was wrong; and when the bill was passed 
into a law, he trusted it would have the 
effect of tranquillizing Ireland, of uniting 
Protestant and Catholic, or at least of 
depriving the latter of all cause of com- 
plaint; that it would strengthen the hands 
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of government, and give the country at 
large a more general confidence in the 
protection of the legislature. 

The Marquis of Bute said, that some 
noble lords had opposed the measure, on 
the ground that sufficient time had not 
been given to inquire into the effect it 
would produce in Ireland. Now, he would 
ask what more strict inquiry could be in- 
stituted than that of 1825? He was anxious 
that the great question of Catholic eman- 
cipation should be carried; yet, however 
thankful he might be to ministers for that 
measure, still he would not consent to 
support the bill then before their lordships, 
if he thought it contrary to the feelings of 
the parties more immediately interested in 
it. It was because he was satisfied, from 
the information, private and public, which 
had reached him on the subject, that the 
forty-shilling freeholders themselves ac- 
quiesced in it, that he gave it his support. 
He felt, too, that in doing so he was con- 
ferring a benefit on Ireland, but more 
particularly on the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers themselves. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, he was 
anxious to make a few observations upon 
this bill. However anxious he was to 
carry the other great measure, which was 
calculated to tranquillize Ireland, he could 
not support the one now before the House, 
because he could not see that there existed 
any necessary connection between the one 
and the other. If he thought that the 
other bill depended in any way upon this, 
he would go out of his way to support it ; 
but not without a conviction that, in doing 
so, he should be committing a direct act 
of injustice. Much had been said about 
the evils which exist, and the benefits 
which this bill would confer in removing 
those evils. It would, in his view of the 
case, have been better to have shewn that 
the bill would introduce a better system 
than that at present-existing. As the law 
now stood, it would be impossible to bribe 
the forty-shilling freeholders of any county 
in Ireland; but when the number of voters 
was reduced, votes would become of value, 
and there would always be found plenty 
of men who had their price; and then, if 
the bribery oath should be administered, 
the perjury and demoralization would be 
as great as at present. It was said, that 
the forty-shilling freeholder was insensible 
of the value of his vote. Now he maintained, 
that recent events proved the contrary. 
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called upon to decide, he decided against 
those whom he considered to be continu- 
ing his injuries; and by so doing he had 
carried Catholic emancipation. The noble 
duke wished to introduce a race of yeomen 
into Ireland. But what was he to do— 
how was he to provide for the thousands 
who must be removed from the soil, in 
order to make way for them? It was true 
that peace and tranquillity would introduce 
manufactures; and that manufactures 
would beget industry, and give employ- 
ment. Then, and not till then, could the 
more humble classes be safely withdrawn 
from the soil. But all this must be the 
work of time; whereas the proposed bill 
was a premium on sudden and rapid de- 
population. On these grounds, he felt it 
his duty to oppose the bill. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that he dif- 
fered from his noble friend who had just 
sat down, in the views which he and 
other noble lords had taken of the ques- 
tion, and in the conclusions they had 
consequently drawn from them. He must 
confess, however, that in forming the de- 
cision he had arrived at, he had not done 
so without much reflection and some 
degree of doubt; for no one desirous of 
voting conscientiously in that House but 
what must feel some hesitation in sup- 
porting a measure, however good in itself, 
which at the same time went to violate a 
principle, of importance rigidly to adhere 
to, except in some extraordinary case, and 
to establish a precedent which might 
hereafter form the groundwork for sub- 
mitting propositions to parliament of a 
character very different from the present. 
The doubt, therefore, which he enter- 
tained on this bill arose from the encroach- 
ment which it warranted on existing and 
vested rights : but when he reflected upon 
the manner these rights were exercised, 
that instead of a benefit to the holder of 
them, they became a source of his oppres- 
sion, while the bill would prove of incal- 
culable advantage to Ireland both direct, 
and collateral, he could no longer refuse 
his assent to it in its present form, and 
with its present provisions. What were 
the principal mischiefs which arose out of 
the elective franchise as now enjoyed in 
Ireland? One of the most prominent was 
undoubtedly that so clearly established in 
the opening speech of the noble duke,—the 
illegitimate and extensive control of the 
Catholic priesthood over the elective body. 
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minute subdivision of occupancy in that 
country for the purpose of parliamentary 
influence, which led, by the artificial 
stimulus it produced, to a redundancy of 
population beyond the demand for labour ; 
plunging the people into the lowest state 
of penury and distress, exposing them to 
all the evils and temptations of idleness, 
and leaving them the ready instruments 
for tumult and disorder. To these he 
must add the competition for land, which 
its subdivision must occasion, more par- 
ticularly in a country where there are but 
few manufactures to absorb the super- 
fluity of inhabitants, and which had a 
direct tendency to raise rents to a ruinous 
and extravagant height. He voted, there- 
fore, for the bill, in the persuasion that it 
would at once correct the first evil to which 
the noble duke had adverted, and in the 
sanguine hope that, though more slowly, 
it would effectually and permanently re- 
move the others he had referred to. As a 
substantive good in itself he supported this 
measure, though he would frankly avow, 
that without the act for Catholic Relief 
accompanying it, he would not have so 
done ; both because he was of opinion that 
the latter was a necessary and essential 
basis for every other plan of improvement 
for Ireland, and because he would never 
surrender the powerful support which this 
bill gave towards the accomplishment of a 
final settlement of the Catholic claims 
which was pre-eminent to every minor 
consideration. But it was said, why inter- 
fere with existing interests, and not limit 
the bill to enactments of a prospective 
nature. He feared that this would not 
satisfy the wishes, nor be sufficient to ob- 
tain the aid, of many of those who had been 
so instrumental in carrying the other great 
measure which they considered as united 
with the present one ; nor would it secure 
an object which he had himself much at 
heart, that no one election should again 
occur in Ireland where the domination of 
the Catholic priests over the electors should 
be exhibited. On these joint grounds, as 
a great good in itself, and as a powerful 
auxiliary. to the success of the bill for Ca- 
tholic Relief, he supported the measure 
now before the House. 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, he was 
disposed to consider this measure on 
grounds totally distinct from the bill which 
had occupied their lordships for the last 
two or three evenings; the more particu- 
larly as he did not see how this measure 
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furnished any security against the dangers 
which might be supposed likely to arise 
from the otherenactment. He did notssee, 
for instance, what security this measure 
furnished against the influence of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. That body 
possessed quite as much influence over 
persons possessing property to the amount 
of 30/. or 40/. a year as over the forty- 
shilling freeholders ; therefore things would, 
after the passing of these measures, remain 
as they now were, so far as regarded the 
power of the priests. But he supported 
this measure on other distinct grounds. 
As an Irishman he wished to see Ireland 
tranquil, happy, and prosperous; and one 
of the things which he conceived would 
contribute most of all to render her so was 
the creation of a body of independent 
yeomanry, who should be in circumstances 
to receive a better education, and would 
thereby be qualified to form a better judg- 
ment of the national good, than those who 
were now placed forward as the electors of 
members to be sent to parliament, and to 
consult as to the general interests of the 
nation. In this view he considered it ne- 
cessary that some such bill as the present 
should be passed; and he was only sorry 
that, instead of 102. the qualification was 
not made 20/.; for he considered that as 
the qualification was raised the farms would 
become larger, and the people would con- 
sequently become more independent, and 
better qualified to exercise the privilege of 
voters. If they were placed in a situation 
of independence, they would thus have 
acquired a stake in the country, and would 
naturally be ranked with the rest of the 
community for the general welfare, and 
would endeavour to promote the interests 
of the people. Such a body would, in 
every respect, be infinitely preferable to a 
set of ignorant forty-shilling freeholders, 
whom he must almost denominate paupers ; 
for numbers of them were, in fact, little 
better than paupers—men whose only pos- 
session was a little mud cabin, which they 
shut up in the summer months, and came 
over to England to earn a few pounds, 
which, upon their return, they spent at the 
alehouse—unhappy creatures, who were 
unable to maintain their children, and sent 
them begging about the country. These 
persons, surely, were not fit to elect repre- 
sentatives, to whose care were to be con- 
fided the great:concerns of the state. When 
the people should have acquired a stake in 
the country they would exert themselves 
r 
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to preserve peace, order, quiet, and tran- 
quillity : they would assist the magistrates, 


and join with the police in putting down | 


riot, licentiousness, and all those lawless 
proceedings, which tended so much to the 
devastation of the country. 
considered that the measure would be 
serviceable. It would also be useful, as 
following up an act which their lordships 
had passed last year, entitled the Sub-let- 
ting act, directed against a most prejudi- 
cial system that was prevalent in Ireland. 
Where a farmer had ten acres of land, as 
his children grew up he married them off, 
and gave an acre to one and an acre to 
another, until at last their holdings became 
little better than cabbage-gardens. This 
was manifestly a disadvantage to the land- 
lords, and to the people themselves. How 
could it be supposed that a man could pay 
his rent and maintain his family, on half 
an acre of ground? On this account also, 
he thought this a beneficial measure. A 
noble lord had asked, what was to be done 
with the persons who would be dispossess- 
ed by this means. For his own part, he 
was sure his tenants knew his affection for 
them, and how little he was inclined to 
turn one of them off his estate ; and he 
trusted the same kind feeling subsisted in 
the breast of every landlord. But, by the 
statements which were before their lord- 
ships, it was proved that the uncultivated 
lands in Ireland were quite capable of 
being made very good for the purposes of 
tillage ; and he knew that many landlords, 
in putting the Sub-letting act in force, re- 
moved their poor tenants from the low- 
lands to the mountainous districts, where 
they gave them farms at very cheap rates. 
If this plan were generally adopted, the 
land so situated would be found to afford 
subsistence to those who were removed 
from the small farms: therefore the mea- 
sure would be so ‘far beneficial to the 
peasantry, that it would give them occu- 
pation; and it would be of incalculable 
‘advantage to the country generally. He 
-could not help wishing that the regulations 
made by this bill, relative to the qualifica- 
tion for the elective franchise, were also 
extended to towns and boroughs. He was 
anxious for their prosperity, as well as for 


that of the counties ; and if this measure , 


-were not so extended, the result would be, 
that an encouragement would be held out 
to persons to build small mud cabins to 
surround the towns; and the same corrup- 


tion and other bad effects, would be per- , 
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| ceptible in towns and boroughs, which 
| were so justly complained of in counties. 
He hoped, therefore, that ministers would 
consider this point, and consent to extend 
the measure to towns and boroughs. He 
was also very desirous that a clause should 
be introduced to prevent forty-shilling 
freeholders from voting for the election of 
coroners. Their lordships might have seen, 
from the newspapers, the injurious effects 
which flowed from the power, which the 
forty-shilling freeholders now possessed. 
He conceived that neither the character 
nor the abilities of the forty-shilling free- 
holders were such as to constitute them 
good judges of the qualifications necessary 
either for the office of coroner or that of 
member of parliament. 
The Earl of Malmesbury said, that he 
was anxious, as one of that class of per- 
sons who were satisfied with the present 
state of things, as far as regarded the re- 
presentative system of the country, to ex- 
press his sentiments. on this question. 
On the first blush of the subject, it might 
be somewhat difficult to their lordships to 
comprehend; but he really had hoped, 
on the present occasion, that that would 
happen which it was almost impossible to 
expect; namely, that two extremes would 
meet. He, as an enemy to reform, had 
expected to see some noble lords of dif- 
ferent principles, some of the champions 
of reform, rise to complain of this mea- 
sure, as a gross violation of the liberties 
of the people. So far as the welfare of 
Ireland was affected, he had always advo- 
cated the interests of that country, and 
had given practical proofs of his sincerity 
even to an extent somewhat detrimental to 
his own private interests. He considered 
this bill an unequivocal measure of reform, 
as regarded the forty-shilling freeholders. 
He learned from the evidence given be- 
fore a committee of that House some five 
| Years ago, that there existed in Ireland a 
Class of fee-simple freeholders similar to a 
| description of free-holders which were 
formed in this country, whose origin, in- 
‘deed, was a very bad one, but who were 
well known to their lordships. There 
was no privation which the poor felt more 
severely than the want of a habitation. 
What had happened in consequence? A 
'man would build a cottage upon a com- 
mon, and then, in process of time, the 
plot of ground became his freehold. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Rochfort’s evidence, the 
mountain of Forth afforded an example of 
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a similar system. Persons occupied pre- 
mises in this way, and remained so, being 
in possession, that the nul/um tempus law 
—equivalent to what we called prescrip- 
tion—confirmed their title. The same 
gentleman, in his evidence, went on to 
say, that these persons originally bad been 
idle and worthless, but that their children 
and descendants had become industrious 
and deserving. What then, did their 
lordships wish to do? Would they at 
one fel swoop, brush all these people 
from the face of the earth, and that with- 
out inquiry or examination? If he were 
to vote in favour of this bill to-night, he 
should feel very foolish if, at any future 
time, a bill, similarly affecting the rights 
of English freeholders, were introduced, 
and he were appealed to on the ground of 
consistency to support it. What answer 
should he be able to make? It was said, 
that the abuses of the present system re- 
quired correction. If abuses existed, let 
them be examined into; but he could not 
consent to join this bill with another with 
which it had no connection. Let the two 
questions be separated. This measure 
was towed through the House against 
wind and tide. He hated all bargaining 
in questions of this nature. This, which 
was one of the most important ques- 
tions in point of principle, which 
had ever come before the House, was 
likely to be driven through it, in the face 
of justice, and in opposition to the wishes 
of the people, because it accompanied the 
other. He would wish the other question 
to stand upon its own grounds, and this 
to be tried by its own merits; and he con- 
fessed that, rather than see them so unna- 
turally joined together, he would prefer to 
see the other denuded even of its securi- 
ties. These sentiments he professed not 
as a reformer, but an anti-reformer; but 
he was a lover of his country, and of civil 
and religious liberty — although those 
words had been made so free with latterly, 
that it was hard to say who was the friend 
of civil and religious liberty in the true 
sense of the term. If he were called upon 
to define civil and religious liberty, he 
might refer to the principles of those who 
would pass a law making it highly penal 
for certain persons, of a certain religious 
persuasion, to set foot a second time in a 
country, which, by its laws and constitu- 
tion, conferred liberty on the basest slave 
in existence the moment he touched its 
shores, and who in the other hand held 
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up a bill, sweeping away the franchise of 
the forty-shilling freeholders, without even 
hearing them in their defence. He beg- 
ged pardon for having trespassed on their 
lordships, but, even though an anti-re- 
former, he could not abstain from ex- 
pressing his disapprobation of a measure 
which struck so fatally at the rights of a 
large class of the people. 

The Earl of Winchilsea spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect :—My lords, it is pot my in- 
tention to detain your lordships with many 
observations upon the bill now upon your 
table, because I am satisfied, after the 
debate of Saturday that any arguments 
which I might use as to prospective dan- 
gers to the country from the introduction 
of the new measures, would not meet with 
much attention. My lords, we have been 
called upon, in my judgment, in a most 
unconstitutional way, to take away the 
vested rights and privileges of a large por- 
tion of our fellow-subjects, without even 
inquiry or investigation, and to establish 
a most dangerous precedent; and, per- 
haps, to place a power in the hands of 
some despotic minister, who may hereafter 
be called to preside over the destinies of 
the country, which power he may use to 
infringe upon the liberties, and to over- 
throw the purest and the most valuable 
rights, of the people. We are told, my 
lords, that the present measure will be 
beneficial, and that there are good grounds 
for taking away from the forty-shilling 
freeholders the elective franchise. Doubt- 
less, my lords, those assurances are found- 
ed upon grounds which, if they could be 
substantiated at your lordships’ bar, might 
possibly induce me to vote in the way in 
which the advocates of these measures 
would wish. But I should feel that I was 
not upholding the character of a British 
senator, or honestly discharging the duty 
which devolves upon me, as sitting in this 
House, if I consented to vote for any mea- 
sure—no matter by what minister of the 
Crown it might be introduced—without 
some evidence to support my opinion.— 
Now, my lords, with regard to the evidence 
given before your lordships in 1825, I had 
not then the honour of being a member of 
this House, and I am not able now to 
form the same opinion on that evidence 
at which others have arrived; for this 
reason—because I know that the leading 
and most influential persons who gave the 
evidence upog which your lordships have 
—— your opinions would, if they could 
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now give their evidence upon oath before 
your lordships, bear their testimony to a 
directly opposite effect ; and would tell us, 
that the feelings and character of the 
forty-shilling freeholders are so much al- 
tered since the time when they gave their 
former evidence, that it would be most 
cruel and unjust {to deprive them of their 
franchise.—The arguments which the no- 
ble duke at the head of the government 
has urged in support of his measure were 
founded upon three points ; the first, that 
the forty-shilling freeholders are so re- 
gardless of their privilege, that, in many 
instances, they have never registered their 
freeholds. But, my lords, may not this 
circumstance be -explained on other 
grounds, when we consider the wretched- 
ness and. poverty of that class of people, 
and reflect that they may not have had 
the means of. paying the necessary ex- 
pense of the registration? Another 
ground of the noble duke’s arguments is 
this, that the forty-shilling freeholders are 
driven, like flocks, to vote. Now, my 
lords, if I wanted a ground to convince 
me how precipitately these measures have 
been brought forward, and how inconsi- 
derate the members of the government 
have been in not eomplying with the re- 
commendation contained in the Speech 
from the Throne, to go into the consider- 
ation of the whole state of Ireland, and to 


take evidence to inform them fully on the | 


subject, the manner in which this point 
is assumed would convince me that their 
conduct has been hasty and rash. Ano- 
ther ground stated by the noble duke is, 
that the great body of the forty-shilling 
freeholders cannot write. But, my lords, 


although these men may be illiterate, they 


may have a just estimate of liberty, and 
may set a proper value upon their privi- 
leges. Let me beg to carry back your 
lordships’ recollection to the period of 
those high individuals who obtained the 
great charter of our liberties, not one 
of whom, I might almost venture to say, 
could write; at all events, I can say, 
without. hazard, that not one out of ten 
could write hisname. My noble friend op- 
posite has alluded to reform, and seems to 
consider. me a reformer. 


of reform, but I will beg leave. to state my 
general sentiments on the subject of re- 
form, as I may not have another oppor- 
tunity of declaring my opinions before 
the question comes before your lord- 
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My lords, I am | 
not an advocate for any visionary schemes | 
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ships; for, feeling, as I do, that the mea- 
sure which was discussed on Saturday 
evening is to be carried in opposition to 
the sense of the nation, and being con- 
vinced that it is to be so carried by the 
two bodies of the legislature, because the 
present parliament does not truly repre- 
sent the feelings of the body of the people 
—feeling that there is an intention to 
alter the constitution in an essential point, 
and knowing that parliament has the 
power to do so, if the three estates agree 
to do so although no two can effect such 
an object without the assent and concur- 
rence of the third—I say, my lords, hay- 
ing these feelings, I have determined, 
with the constitution, to leave this House. 
Until the people shall have had an oppor- 
tunity of either testifying their approba- 
tion, or expressing their dissent from, the 
proposed change in the constitution, I 
will not continue to exercise the power of 
a senator.—I will not again enter these 
walls, for the purpose of taking a responsible 
part in your legislative deliberations under 
a constitution so altered.—With regard to 
the question of Reform, I will beg leave to 
state my views generally. There are some 
parts of reform which I should decidedly 
like to see acted upon. For example, I 
should be glad to see parliaments altered 
as to their duration, from septennial to 
triennial parliaments. The longer period 
of duration was established in consequence 
of an existing necessity, and that necessity 
having ceased, we should return to the 
wholesome power which, if it now existed 
—if the people of England had the repre- 
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‘sentation in their own hands—this great 





constitutional change could not have been 
effected. My lords, there is another point 
of reform which I should be glad to see 
introduced. God forbid that I should 
wish to take from any set of men their 
vested rights and privileges, without giving 
them a proper equivalent in return ; but, if 
individuals possess property or resources 
which are prejudicial to the general 
interests of the state, it becomes the duty 
of the legislature to take that unsafe and 
pernicious power out of their hands; 
always, however, taking care to give a due 
compensation for the privileges which it 
destroys. With respect to the amount of 
the qualification for the elective franchise, 
I confess that I have not, as yet, made up 
my mind. But, my lords, there is another 
point of reform for which I should be a 
strenuous advocate, I call God to witness 
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that I do not-‘mean any thing in reference 
to the conduct of the reverend bench of 
bishops, in relation to a measure which 
was introduced last year, and which went 
to separate the Protestant establishment 
from the institutions of the country. The 
opinion which I am now about to express 
I have entertained for ten years; and my 
sentiments on this subject have been known 
to one of the rev. individuals on the bench 
of bishops, and to some other noble lords 
in the House, as well as to many out of 
doors. A right rev. prelate, the other day, 
referred to the expediency of having some 
power of discipline in the church. I am 
of opinion that, without discipline, our 


Established Church cannot stand — the 


heads of the clergy have not power to 
remove from their body those who might 
bring disgrace upon it ; and without such 
a power, I say that no establishment can 
stand. I would implore of the right rey. 
prelate to lose no time in bringing forward 
the subject to which he adverted. Let him 
not wait for a dissolution of parliament; 
for if the change should take place which 
it is to be feared will soon occur—and if 
there be, as I am_ persuaded there are, 
individuals who entertain feelings and 
views with reference to the J'stablished 
Church, which if I entertained, I solemnly 
protest that I should never rest until I saw 
the downfall of that church—it may be 
then too late for him to attempt any mea- 
sure for the preservation of the interests of 
the church.—There is, my lords, another 
reform, which I should wish too see intro- 
duced, in reference to the bench of bishops ; 
namely, that there should be no transla- 
tions from one see to another. 1 would 
have the incomes of those reverend lords 
equalized, in proportion to the duties 
attached to their respective charges ; and 
a still more important change which I 
should suggest is, that no minister of the 
Crown should have the appointment of 
bishops ; but that they should choose three 
or five individuals from amongst their 
own body, who should be submitted to the 
throne for approbation and appointment. 
There should be no removal except to the 
two archbishoprics and the bishopric of 
London. There is one other alteration 
which I will beg to mention to your lord- 
ships. It is that those right rev. prelates 
should not continue to occupy seats within 
the walls of this House. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist amongst the 
venerable personages on that bench, I am 
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of opinion, and have always professed the 
opinion, as a friend to the real interests of 
the Established Church, that, if those rev. 
prelates had not seats in this House, they 
would possess more influence and more 
weight in the country than they do at 
present. I call God to witness that I do 
sincerely and conscientiously entertain 
these opinions, and that I am not speaking 
from any feeling of disrespect or disincli- 
natien towards that rev. and learned body. 
My lords, for what purpose were they ori- 
ginally placed here? It was for the pur- 
pose of connecting the established religion 
with the institutions of the country. It 
was done with a view that they, being the 
heads of a church which professed the 
sound and true doctrines of christianity, 
might, by their introduction into this 
House, be the means of ensuring the con- 
nection of that Established Church with 
the institutions of the state. But, my 
lords, I would put it to those right rev. 
prelates, whether the establishment is any 
longer essentially connected with the in- 
stitutions of the country—whether it is 
necessary for an individual holding any 
office in the state—with one or two excep- 
tions—to be a member of that church? 
My lords, I have seen many extraordinary 
events happen in the political world, which | 
I confess have altogether passed my under- 
standing. I cannot comprehend the ground 
of such total changes of principles and 
opinions. I remember an extraordinary 
circumstance in natural history, which was 
mentioned to me by a friend, who had the 
honour to be member for the county of 
Kent; and, if your lordships will permit 
me, I will repeat it to you. He told 
me that, at the commencement of the 
war, when the troops were encamped, 
two men were walking in the neighbour- 
hood of Harwich. One of them was a 
black man and the other a white. They 
were both soldiers, and one belonged to 
the band of-a regiment, the name of which 
I do not recollect. These men happened, 
unfortunately, to meet with a woman, who 
was walking with a sailor, to whom she 
was to have been married on the ensuing 
morning. They committed an act of 
violence of the most atrocious nature upon 
her, and, having nearly murdered the man 
who accompanied her, they were after- 
wards executed. But, my lords, the fatal 
part of the affair was this: at the end of 
nine months, the woman was delivered of 
two children-the one black and the other 
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white. Now, my lords, extraordinary as 
this fact is, in a natural or physical point 
of view, the delivery of ihe noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, of his twin 
speeches, is to me as astounding and in- 
comprehensible. I ought to add, my lords, 
as the hon. member for Kent did, in re- 
lating the circumstance to me, that, on 
the occasion of that extraordinary birth, 
a liberal subscription was raised for the 
twins. I cannot conclude my remarks on 
the present occasion without taking the 
Opportunity of assuring the noble duke 
at the head of his majesty’s government, 
that whatever opposition I have offered to 
him in the progress of his public measures 
has seeinaniod from motives of public 
principle alone, and not from the slightest 
feeling of personal hostility. For his past 
services, no man can hold him in higher 
respect than 1 do. No man can form a 
higher estimate of his great public ser- 
vices; and I can truly repeat, that any 
opposition which I have offered to his 
measures has been dictated by the most 
conscientious motives. I sincerely trust 
it will turn out, that the apprehensions 
which I have expressed from the effect 
of these measures, will not be verified, 
and that I shall have a future opportunity 
of acknowledging, that I have entertained 
erroneous opinions, and of congratulating 
the noble duke and the country upon 
his having settled this question in a way 
which, if it shall be so settled, certainly 
does appear to me at variance with the 
principles of the constitution. 

Lord Holland said :—I offered myself 
to the attention of the House immediately 
after the noble lord (Malmesbury) who 
spoke from the opposite bench ; and the 
reason why I did so was, that the noble 
lord alluded to the champion of reform, 
which as I understood it, was intended to 
apply to me [no, no]. Now, whatever 
may be my opinions on the subject of 
parliamentary reform, I am not aware 
that, either in speech or by vote, I have 
declared those opinions in this House, 
and 1| do not consider this a proper oppor- 
tunity to enter upon that question. But 
if 1am a champion of reform, I am not 
prepared to go the length in that respect 
of the noble earl who spoke last. If I 
agree with him on the point of triennial 
elections, as being most consistent with 
the spirit of the constitution, and which 
was intended to be the settled time for 
renewing the Commons House of parlia- 
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| ment at the period of the Revolation of 
| 1688, I certainly do not agree with him 
| in some of the other points of reform which 
he has advocated. I am very glad, how- 
ever, that it has been admitted, that the 
Coronation Oath of the king is not one 
which ought to fetter the powers of parlia- 
ment, in making such changes and altera- 
tions as the changes in times and circum- 
stances may require. I perfectly agree 
with the noble earl, that parliament has 
the right to make such changes as may 
appear to be imperatively called for, to 
preserve the spirit of the constitution ; 
but then the noble earl maintains, that 
the lords spiritual ought to be turned out 
of this House, and that the revenues of 
their sees ought to be equalized. Now, 
if the Coronation Oath had bound and 
fettered the legislative power of the king, 
it applies directly to those points which 
the noble earl has mentioned as proper 
subjects for reform; for it explicitly re- 
quires his majesty to maintain the esta- 
blished church of this country in all 
its rights and privileges; and nothing 
can be more clear, than that one of the 
rights and privileges of the right reverend 
prelates of the church is, to have a seat 
in this House. I do not mean to say, 
that they form essentially a part of this 
House; but, that such is one of their 
rights and privileges, and one which ey 
held at the time of the passing of the Bill 
of Rights, and at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and the passing of the Act of Settle- 
ment, is undeniable. But the noble lord 
is quite consistent with himself, and with 
those who introduced the act of the 30th 
of Charles the 2nd. Lord Shaftesbury, 
a most wonderful man—a man of immense 
ability, and one for whom one cannot 
help. feeling considerable respect aud 
veneration, notwithstanding some atro- 
cious blots in his character—said, when 
the Catholic lords were turned out, that 
they were not the worst body in the 
House; which was understood to mean 
that he thought that, instead of the Ca- 
tholic lords, the bishops ought to be 
turned out. The noble earl, therefore, is 
perfectly consistent with lord Shaftesbury 
and with himself; but, at the same time, 
the noble earl’s ancestors had seldom the 
happiness to agree with lord Shaftesbury. 

But, to come to the measure more im- 
mediately before us.—I do not know by 
what fatality in human affairs it happens ; 
but the fact is certain, that it seldom 
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occurs when some great political action is 
im agitation, that it is not attended with 
somethitig that is of a nature unfair, un- 
pleasant, and repulsive. I do feel 
objections to some of the clauses of this 
bill; but, at the same time, in rising to 
support the principle, 1 am fortunate 
enough to find that the objectionable 
clauses will not have the effect of destroy- 
‘ing the advantages of this great measure, 
taken as a whole. The noble earl has 
said, that there is no evidence before your 
lordships to justify the passing of this bill. 
No evidence! Why, my lords, there is a 
mass of evidence laid before your lord- 
ships on this subject, in 1825: and upon 
that evidence only I am fully prepared to 
support the principle of this bill; and I 
will tell your lordships shortly why. It 
= be said, that what has occurred 
within the last two years, has weakened 
the force of the evidence given in 1825; 
arid a noble lord has forestalled that 
answer, or, at least, has made an observa- 
tion to that effect; and those who oppose 
the measure may take such advantage of 
itas they please. But what I say is, that 
nothing has occurred since 1825, that 
weakens my objection to the general 
system. The evidence, my lords applies 
to the permanent effects naturally pro- 
duced by the system; but what has re- 
cently occurred has been merely accidental, 
and depending on particular circum- 
stances. The times and the circumstances 
produced a contest between the influence 
of the landlords and the priests, and it 
so happened, that the influence of the 
priests prevailed. Certainly, I am not 
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ever fond of the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priests, or of the influence of the | 
priesthood of any other church, and I 
have always endeavoured to keep myself 
as clear of it as possible. But, at the 
same time, if the people are to be driven 
to the poll at elections, like gangs of | 
slaves, or herds of cattle, it may be as 
well that they should be driven by drivers 
of their own choice. I consider the con- 
duet of the Irish forty-shilling freeholders, | 
in the course of the two last years, in this | 
light. The effect of the vicious laws to. 
which you have subjected Ireland is this— 
that the lords of the soil and the peasantry | 
stand to each other in the relation of 

masters and serfs, or slaves, and that the | 
slaves have, on some occasions, lately | 
ventured to encounter the risk of ruin and 

punishment on account of their religion. 


| 
| 
| 
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But the motive was not merely religious, 
but political also. It was never intended 
by the constitution, that one man should, 
by an overwhelming and overweening 
weight of property, so far command ano- 
ther, as to be able to treat him like a 
slave, and, as such, make use of him for 
the basest and most odious political ob- 
jects. This, my lords, is what I feel on 
this part of the subject. Look, my lords, 
at the evidence of archdeacon Trench. 
‘| have seen,” he says, “‘ herds of voters 
driven to the poll like cattle, by a man 
with a large whip in his hand, riding on a 
mule.” 1 asked him, whether he saw the 
man use the whip in beating the voters ? 
He replied, ‘“‘I did not see the man use 
the whip in that way.” I then asked, 
how he knew that the whip was intended 
for the voters and not for the mule? To 
which he replied, that the whip was of 
such a kind, so large and so long, that 
the mule could not be struck with it, but 
that the voters might. I hope my noble 
relation (the duke of Richmond) has no 
very high opinion of that sort of liberty 
which is enjoyed by the slaves in the 
West Indies; and yet even with respect 
to them, the whip was not used for such 
a purpose as driving the slaves to vote at 
elections. When I recollect the testimony 
given as to the manner in which the system 
operates, I cannot help considering that 
system as a most mischievous and perni- 
cious one, and one which these poor peo- 
ple themselves will, probably, be glad to 
get rid of. But, at all events, they are 
willing to accept the measure as a whole 
with gratitude and thankfulness; and I 
cannot oppose the second reading of a 
bill which is calculated to put an end to 
these evils and intolerable grievances. 
At the same time, my lords, I do not feel 
that heartfelt satisfaction and joy which 
I experienced when, two days ago, I went 
below that bar with a constellation of 


| talent, intelligence, and integrity, such as 


never stood there before, to vote for the 
second reading of the great measure of 
the removal of the odious disabilities 
under which the Catholics have laboured. 
It is true, as the noble earl has said, that 
these two measures afe not necessarily 
connected together, though they are the 
children of the same parent. But still 
they are twins, and, it seems, must be 
brought up together, although as unlike 
each other as the two bantlings men- 
tioned by the noble earl behind me. But, 
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my lords, the measure as a whole is not 
an invasion of the constitution, nor cal- 
culated to injure it. On the contrary, 
it is a restoration of the constitution, and 
one which is loudly called for by a regard 
to justice, and to the peace and tran- 
quillity, the strength and the happiness 
of the nation. It is a measure which sets 
the other House of parliament on its true 
constitutional footing, as the representa- 
tive, not of a part, but of the whole of 
the Commons of the empire. It is a 
measure which restores to the Protestant 
king of this country his just, lawful, and 
undoubted prerogative; and it is a mea- 
sure which restores to this House its 
character of comprehending the whole 
peerage of the realm, and makes it what 
it was before the accursed law of Charles 
the 2nd, and again sets it up in its ful- 
ness, and integrity, which have been 
suspended for these hundred and _ fifty 
years during which it has stood like a 
mutilated bust. It restores to the people 
their right of choosing out of all the sub- 
jects of the empire those whom they may 
think the most capable of representing 
them ; and it restores to all their right of 
being chosen without distinction of sect 
or religion. 

My noble friend on the other side has 
dwelt upon the violation of the elective 
franchise, by the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders, and conse- 
quently the infringement of the constitu- 
tion. But why is it an infringement of 
the constitution; and why should those 
who have a freehold of forty shillings have 
more right to vote for members of parlia- 
ment than those who have freeholds 
worth thirty-nine shillings? As far as 
ancient right or custom goes, freeholders 
appear to have been considered as having 
a title to vote, although their freeholds 
were not worth forty shillings a-year ; and 
there is a contest at present going on in 
the county of Wilts, for the office of 
coroner, which affords an instance that 
they had anciently a right to vote, and 
therefore freeholders with a freehold under 
forty shillings are held entitled to vote for 
acoroner, But then, a noble and learned 
lord says, that forty shillings in the 
reign of Henry 8th was a very different 
thing from what it is now. It was so; 
but if that reasoning is to be looked on 
as that which is to form a precedent for 
future proceedings in matters of this kind, 
it is @ sort of precedent from which my 
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mind recoils. The value of forty shillings 
has changed much more since the reign 
of Henry 6th than it has done since that 
of Henry 8th; and if this reasoning were 
to be considered as conclusive, it would 
lead to the raising of the qualification for 
the right of voting here as well as in Ire- 
land—a consummation which I should 
decidedly deprecate. If any one were to 
propose, that the qualification here should 
be raised to an amount equal to what was 
the value of forty shillings in the time of 
Henry 6th, that certainly is a proposition 
to which I would not subscribe. But al- 
though I propose to vote for the second 
reading of the bill, yet, I repeat, that 
there are some of the clauses with which I 
am not perfectly satisfied—although I 
have been endeavouring to reconcile my 
mind to them as much as I can for. the 
present, on account of the immense good 
with which I think the measure, as a 
whole, will be attended; and also, in some 
measure, out of respect for those by whom 
so beneficial a measure has been intro- 
duced. Ido not like the principle of re- 
trospection, which the measure directly 
involves. I do not like to see that no 
attempt has been made to separate the 
bona fide from the fictitious freeholder. 
I should be glad if the proposers of the 
bill could consent to remedy these and 
other defects. Iam sorry to hear, from 
what fell from the noble duke, that the 
measure is to be considered as definitive, 
and prefer taking the language of the 
bill itself.as my authority. I find some 
consolation in it; for more clearly, even 
than the declaration of king William him- 
self, or the standing orders of your lord- 
ships’ House, excluding the Catholics, 
does this bill recognize the power of al- 
teration and revision in the legislature. 
This implies that the measure is to be 
passed in such a shape, that it may be 
necessary to alter it; and that circum- 
stance consoles me greatly with regard to 
some clauses and provisions in the bill 
which I find hard of digestion. Above all, 
although there are great blemishes in the 
bill, I hope it will not really impair, or 
defeat the great measure with which 
it is connected. I hope it will not be 
the dead fly which can taint the whole 
ointment. Ido not think it will, although 
there are things in the bill very much to 
my distaste, calculated greatly to offend 
my palate, and which, under other cir- 
cumstances would be likely to revolt my 
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stomach altogether. My noble relative 
seems pleased at this admission, and I 
hope the noble duke will make the 
most of it. What will be the effect of 
rejecting this bill? What the conse- 
quences of adopting it with all its imper- 
fections? The consequences of its re- 
jection, connected as it is with the other 
measure, would be terrible—some things 
not to be described. From its adoption 
always bearing in mind its connexion 
with the Catholic relief bill, I do not augur 
so many disadvantages as some noble 
lords have done. The bill, abstractedly 
taken, would seem to possess a lowering 
and repulsive aspect; yet it has not been 
so contemplated by that open-hearted, 
magnanimous, and excellent people upon 
whom it is intended to take effect. When 
I get over the minor objections that 
naturally arise out of a consideration of 
the measure, I see much ground for en- 
couragement "in the confidence to be 
reposed in the government which has acted 
so wise and noble a part : I see still greater 
ground for encouragement in the confi- 
dence which I feel in the good temper and 
magnanimity of the people of Ireland. 
I have heard it asserted, that the principle 
of gratitude in great bodies is seldom to 
be relied on. I believe that strong feel- 
ings of gratitude for benefits conferred 
are implanted by the hand of their Maker 
in the minds of all men, and that the 
principles which actuate individuals ac- 
tuate great bodies of men. What reason 
is there to suppose that such a feeling 
will not be found in the body of men in 
question? But, my lords, it is possible 
to overrate a benefit. We talk of a boon 
and an indulgence given to the Catholics. 
What boon? What indulgence? _ Is it the 
indulgence of allowing men to live ?—the 
indulgence of permitting them to breathe 
the air of heaven ?—the indulgence of 
letting them enjoy the fruits of their honest 
labour ?—the indulgence of saying they 
shall be able to acquire wealth, and to 
hold their own lands? These are the sort 
of indulgencies granted. Granted to 
whom ?—granted by whom? To the 
people of a whole nation, by a small knot 
of the inhabitants of that nation! My 
lords, it is a mockery of the rights of a 
free people to talk of such things as in- 
dulgences. Talk of the Bill of Rights! 
Whose rights? The rights of the people. 
Are the Roman Catholics no part of the 
people ?—are the rights contained in the 
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Bill of Rights no part of their rights? 
Then why this mockery and attempted 
delusion about boons and indulgences 
to the people? The reasons which in- 
duce me to hope that the people of Ire- 
land will acquiesce cheerfully in this bill, 
in their great anxiety to secure the other 
measure, arise from their conduct. up to 
the present moment. I believe they are 
disposed to follow the example set, and 
the excellent advice given to them, by the 
noble marquis who was | the lord 
lieutenant of that country, and who had 
recently, and, as some thought, in so ex- 
traordinary a manner, been removed from 
his high office. However that may be, the 
noble individual in question has put aside 
all personal feelings on the subject of his 
recall, and has given his entire weight 
and influence to the support of this 
great measure of relief, and sure I am 
that the example of the noble marquis 
will induce the Irish people to overlook 
all minor considerations, and concur: in 
expressing their joy and gratitude at what 
has been done, by increased loyalty and 
affection towards a government which 
deserves so well from them. I now feel 
a little inclined to do that, with your lord- 
ships’ permssion which since I have en- 
joyed the honour of a seat in this House 
I have never manifested any extraordinary 
propensity for doing. 

Having dismissed these matters, I 
feel inclined, I say, todo that which I 
trust the House will not deem an ordinary 
propensity in me—I mean to say a few 
words regarding myself. We have heard 
a good deal in the House, and a good deal 
out of it, of the storm that was hanging 
over our heads, and of the thunders that 
would burst upon us if we adopted the 
bill of relief: we have, however, felt 
nothing of the shower of indignation by 
which it was to be followed. We were 
told, that the days of triumphant popery 
were to be recalled; that the reign of 
bloody Mary was to be revived—that the 
measure would be a violation of the» con- 
stitution—the subversion of the national 
church, and almost the destruction of the 
Protestant faith. These same. persons, 
whenever they came to the real discussion 
of the measure, generally planted their 
feeble batteries rather against the incon- 
sistency of individuals, than the merits of 
the bill itself. Now, this may be very 
pretty sport, but it has nothing to do with 
the deliberations of parliament and the 
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decisions of the legislature. I can bear 
testimony to the earnestness and frank 
character of the noble earl (Winchilsea) 
who complimented some persons on this 
side of the House on their consistency. 
I neither brag of, nor wish to bejpraised 
for consistency: my object in life has 
been to think justly, and to act honestly. 
If [have been particularly consistent, it 
is because my opinion has not changed; 
if it had changed, it might, on some ac- 
counts, be a painful and an annoying task ; 
but I trust I should have virtue, firmness, 
honour, and patriotism enough to avow 
and to act upon that change. I am 
anxious always that my opinions should 
be seen in my actions; and when these 
eager sportsmen, these sharp-shooters at 
consistency, attempt to brig down every 
bird with variegated plumage, although, I 

, I have not a white feather; yet, 
they might find some changeable hues 
even in me. There are some things in 
the bill decidedly objectionable; and I 
generally think on questions of this kind, 
that that which abridges the number of 
voters is an evil, and that which extends 
ita good. I do not say, extend them in 
any way, and abridge them in none; but 
to the principle of reducing them I have 
been an enemy always; and to the prin- 
ciple of multiplying them, I shall perhaps 
hereafter often be a sincere friend. I also 
acknowledge, that the general principle of 
retrospection in legislation is abhorrent to 
my nature. Both principles, that of 
abridgement and that of retrospection, I 
find in the measure on the table; but, I 
am perhaps willing to overcome my reluc- 
tance, when I reflect upon the great 
benefits that will result from the change, 
operated by the whole of this new and 
improved system of legislation. I am 
aware, and in this I agree with my noble 
friend and relation, that it is no parlia- 
mentary ground for approving of the bill 
before us, that it is attended by another 
of which it is to be the price. I am happy 
to find him taking so active a part in the 
business of the House; and he will, per- 
haps, do me the justice to remember that, 
when he did not, F told him that the time 
would come when such interference would 
do kim honour, and his country service. 
I may think that he is a little influenced 
by antiquated prejudices against the real 
principles of religious liberty ; but in one 
réspect I admire his taste-he proves, 
even by the part he has now taken, that a. 
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love of freedom, and a desire to securé the 
affections of his countrymen, are natural 
and congenial with him ; for, in reference 
to these measures, he has selected that 
for his opposition which is most liable to 
objection, as an infringement of the rights 
of the people. I mention this. circum- 
stance, because, in his high situation, and 
with his splendid talents—for, with 

cultivation, they will be splendid—I hail 
it as a happy omen of the future, In the 
same way, consistency or inconsistency is 
no parliamentary ground of support ot 
resistance ; but, above all, if persons it 
high responsible situations, with all their 
former prejudices hostile to concession, 
but with better means of information, 
should come to a resolution contrary to 
the opinions they formerly expressed, it 
is not an argument against the individuals, 
and much less against the measures, 
With regard to those who have changed, 
and who are not in official situations, it is 
to be considered, that it has always been 
stated by every reasonable man who 
argued the question, as a comparison of 
evils. So it was stated by lord Liverpool 
over and over again; and let me ask, if 
nothing has happened to increase the 
evils on the one side or on the other? 
Will any man say. that the rejection of 
the relief bill, after it has been advocated 
by all the great men the country has pro- 
duced ; after it has been at length adopted 
by the noble duke and his colleagues in 
office ; and after it has been recommended 
from the Throne, would it not be a great 
addition to the evils? Why, the evils of 
rejection are thus increased tenfold, and 
many persons may fairly say, ‘I objected 
to concession ; I long resisted it: but go- 
vernment having taken up the subject, 
and held out this happy promise to the 
people of Ireland, it appals me to reflect 
on the consequences of rejection, and I 
will therefore let it take its chance.” And 
here, upon one point, I beg leave to speak 
as a witness, I ought to apologise to the 
House for speaking of myself, and I 
should not do so, if it were not in con- 
nection with a noble individual long 
known and admired within these walls; 
I mean, the late lord Liverpool. Among 
the many obligations of the country to 
the noble duke, this is one. Approv- 
ing of concession in almost any form, I 
think this the best bill I ever saw framed 
upon the subject. I feel grateful that he 
has not clogged and incumbered it with 
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many of the things called securities, | 
whieh, in former measures, have been 
found burdensome and inconvenient. 1 
allude particularly to negotiations with | 
the court of Rome ; for, although I always 
felt that I could swallow a good deal with | 
a hearty gulp and a good draught, to. 
secure the emancipation of the Roman | 
Catholics, that always seemed to stick by | 
the way. When the happy day comes | 
when my noble and excellent friend (the | 
duke of Norfolk) takes the seat here, to, 
which he is so well entitled from high | 
rank, a sincere attachment to his king 
and country, and an ardent love for the 
principles of freedom, it will add to my 
sy to know that he owes it to the justice 
of the parliament of England, and to the 
sound doctrines of the constitution, and 
not to the taste or forbearance of any 
prince or potentate in the world. I have 
already mentioned the earl of Liverpool, 
with whom, notwithstanding a long po- 
litical opposition, I was on terms of con- 
siderable intimacy and kindness, and I 
had an opportunity of well knowing his 
private opinions on this subject. Even 
on his legs in this House, he has declared, 
that if this bill were to pass, it would be 
better that it should pass without secu- 
rities; and with some expressions com- 
plimentary to me, he observed, that 
although he could not certainly reconcile 
himself to concession, it was possible that 
the time might come when it would be 
impossible for him to resist. ‘“ But I 
cannot,” added the noble earl, “ shut my 
eyes to passing events, and opinion is be- 
ginning to run strong in a different 
current; the increasing wealth, credit, 
and power of the Roman Catholics may 
some time or other produce what | should 
be sorry to see—a disposition in the go- 
vernment to grant what is called Catholic 
emancipation. You may think it odd, 
but in such a case you are the person 
with whom I most completely agree. I 
sincerely hope that if such a bill ever 
asses, it will pass without securities ; and 

conjure you as a friend to me and to 
the welfare of the country, if you ever 
have any thing to do with a measure of 
the kind, clear it as much as possible from 
these securities: they form no bulwark of 
protection, and are merely obstructions, 
inconvenient to any government. They 
diminish any good effect to be derived 





from the measure: if it be good for any 
thing, it is good as a security in itself,” 
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The Earl of Enniskillen agreed, that 
the system of forty-shilling freeholders 
was a curse to Ireland. 

The Duke of Hamilton concurred in 
the present bill, because he considered it 
a necessary attendant on the great mea- 
sure of relief. 

The Earl of Longford, from long re- 
sidence in Ireland, bore testimony in 
favour of the bill, and against the policy 
of preserving the franchise of the forty- 
shilling freeholders. Its consequences, 
direct and collateral, would be most 
beneficial. 

The Earl of Haddington said, he had 
never made up his mind to vote for a bill 
with greater regret, than he did on this 
occasion. He considered the measure as 
most irregular, sweeping, and unjust. Still, 
he could not take upon himself to oppose 
it, connected, as it was, with the great 
measure to which the conciliation of Ire- 
land was to be indebted. He could not 
resist sending it to a committee, and he 
hoped then, that their lordships would look 
narrowly into its provisions; as the bill 
would, in his opinion, almost deserve the 
character of a reform bill. He called the 
attention of their lordships to the preamble, 
which recited two acts of parliament, and 
then went on in the usual form, “‘ whereas;” 
but he would ask, if the bill was intended 
to complete the settlement of Ireland, why _ 
was not that object made a part of the 
preamble? If it was intended as a security 
against the influence of the Roman Catho- 
lic priests over the elective franchise; and 
if it was to lead to a great national settle- 
ment, it ought to have been so stated in 
the preamble. With all these objections, 
he would vote for the bill going into the 
committee; as he could not reconcile it to 
himself to mar the prospect of the tran- 
quillity of Ireland. 

The Earl of Dudley said, I should not 
have troubled the House, had it been pos- 
sible for me to have supported the bill on 
the table on grounds so differently stated 
by various noble lords. No one rejoices 
more cordially than I do at the prospect 
of the settlement of this great question ; 
and if any sacrifice were necessary, that 
sacrifice I should be ready to make. Bat 
I do not look upon disfranchisement as 
the price of emancipation: it is no sacri- 
fice, but, as I humbly contend, a good in 
itself, and taken by itself. If it had stood 
alone I should have voted in its favour, as 
an important boon to Ireland. Under what 
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I may now call the late system, two sorts 
of grievances existed in that country, the 
one, that persons of talent, education, 
property, and patriotism, were excluded 
from their fair share in the constitution; 
and the other, the evil which this bill pro- 
poses toremedy. By a most monstrous per- 
version of the law, while it deprived persons 
fit for public situations of the exercise of 
their political rights, it conferred power up- 
on those whose want of education rendered 
them unfit to exercise it. Of what benefit, 
then, are we depriving Ireland, when we 
take away, or rather regulate, this power ? 
God forbid that we should deprive her of 
any benefit! but it is in evidence before a 
committee of the other House, and I be- 
lieve before a committee of your lordships, 
that this glorious and boasted franchise 
was an injury instead of an advantage to 
those who possessed it. For thirty years 
they have been driven in herds like cattle 
to the poll. By. the influence of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood, their terrors of purgatory 
in the next life overcame their fears of 
their landlords in this: they revolted, and 
the result has been the dominion of the 
priests. Such a franchise is only a tempta- 
tion to fraud and perjury on the part of 
the tenant, and to the injurious subdivision 
of property on the part of the landlord. 
The only good system of representation is 
that which. reposes on the property of the 
country ; and that system which perverts 
property and deprives it of its proper in- 
fluence is an evil. Without some corrective 
of this kind, as far as I can see, the demo- 
ralizing system must go on for ever, de- 
ranging the nature and effect of property, 
and discrediting the form of the established 
government. I have taken the liberty of 
making these brief remarks, because I ap- 
prove strongly of the measure before us. 
When there was no hope of carrying the 
measure of relief, I was always of opinion, 
that a regulation of the franchise alone 
was a measure necessary to the prosperity 
of Ireland. That is my opinion now, and 
I therefore could not refrain from express- 
ing it. 

The Duke of Wellington rose to reply. 
He confessed he was not surprised that on 
this bill there had existed, even amongst 
the friends of the accompanying measure, 
a difference of opinion. He felt it, however, 
necessary to call to their lordships’ recol- 
lection, that a few years ago, when a mea- 
sure something: like that which he had had 
the honour to introduce to their notice last 
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week, relative to the Catholic disabilities 
had been introduced, another measure, 
similar to that now before them made some 
progress through parliament. To those 
measures differing in different respects, 


though generally resembling these in prin- 


ciple, he could not, he felt, be a party, 
because they did not, in his mind, appear 
to be complete. He could assent only to 
a complete system of measures, which 
would be likely to effect the great objects 
of the pacification and improvement of the 
condition of that country to which these 
measures were directed. He should have 
deceived those with whom he acted, and 
deceived the nation, if he had brought down 
to them a project which he did not feel 
convinced was a complete one. To the 
objections, which were not weighty in his 
mind, the answers would be found in the 
state of the bills now before parliament, in 
the anxiety of all classes of the commu- 
nity, and in the state of Ireland. . He 
conceived that the appointment of assist- 
ant-barristers to register and examine the 
value of the freehold was a better regula- 
tion by far than that resorted to by the 
magistracy heretofore. In fact, the magis- 
trates had been tried and failed; and he 
believed no class of men were more inde- 
pendent than professional gentlemen, who 
had a character to lose and professional 
respectability to uphold. He believed no 
class of men in society would be less likely 
to yield to the seductions of ministerial 
authority or influence. In reply to the 
noble lord on the cross-bench, that it was 
likely the priesthood would have the same 
influence over the ten-pound as over the 
forty-shilling freeholders, he begged their 
lordships to recollect, that it had been 
proved before them, that the influence 
alluded to existed always in proportion to 
the degree of ignorance and poverty of the 
parties. Could any parallel of this un- 
favourable nature be drawn between the 
man who could neither read nor write, and 
the better informed ?—between the person 
who had been found by a barrister to be, 
in his own clear right, without connivance, 
possessed of a freehold of 107. a year, be- 
sides possibly a business or property of 
another description, and the poor depen- 
dant, or beggar, who swore himself, or 
forswore himself, to be the possessor of a 
forty-shilling freehold? I have brought, 
(said his grace, in concluding) your lord- 
ships this bill in as nearly perfect a state 
as I could conceive to be practicable; | 
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entreat you will allow it to be read a second 


Apothecaries’ Act 


time to-night, that it may go simultaneous- | 


ly to a committee, with that other measure, 
and, if your lordships deem it expedient, 
there to be amended. But I also entreat 
that your lordships will not unnecessarily 
amend it, so as to deprive it of its essential 
character, as an appendage, and auxiliary 
to the greater measure which it accompa- 
nies. 

Their lordships divided. For the original 
motion :—Content. (present), 139; Not 
content (present), 17. Majority in favour 
of the second reading, 122. The bill was 
then read a second time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 6. 


Minurgs,] Mr. Tenwyson, in consequence of the attention 
of the Legislature being so .completely absorbed by the 
great measure of Catholic ‘Emancipation, postponed his 
motion, for leave to bring ina bill ‘‘to exclude the borough 
of East Retford from electing Burgesses to serve in Parlia- 
ment; and to enable the town of Birmingham to return 
two representatives to Parliament in lieu thereof :” from 
the 7th of April to the 5th of May.—Mr. NicoLson 
Catvert also deferred his motion, for leave to bring in 
a bill ‘to prevent Bribery and Corruption in the borough 
of East Retford,” to thesame day.—Mr. Secretary Pegi 
gave notice, that he would, on the 14th instant, move 
for leave to bring in a bill ‘‘ for the Improvement of the 
Police of Westminster.” 


ArotHecaries Act—MepicatPrac- 
TICEIN IRELAND.] Mr. Brownlow rose, 
to call the attention of the noble Secretary 
for Ireland, to a petition which he held in 
his hand from: the Physicians, Surgeons, 
and Apothecaries, of the county of Armagh, 
complaining that the petitioners were re- 
quired to appear before the Apothecaries’ 
Company, in Dublin, for the purpose of 
taking out a license to dispense medicines. 
The petitioners considered it a great hard- 
ship, that although they had taken out 
diplomas from the medical colleges of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, they 
should not be able to act as apothecaries 
without a license obtained from the 
Apothecaries’-hall. They objected to 
being called upon to qualify at the 
Apothecaries’-hall, after having passed an 
examination before the College of Physi- 
cians. This was not only a great hardship 
to the petitioners, but was likely to prove 
a considerable disadvantage to the popula- 
tion of the country, among whom those 
medical men practised. It was vain to 
expect that medical men of talent and 
education would go to Dublin to qualify 
before the Apothecaries’ Company, in order 
to obtain permission to dispense medicine. 
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Sooner than consent to this, many of them 
would prefer breaking up their establish- 
ments and quitting the neighbourhood 
where they resided. He believed this was 
already the case to a considerable extent. 
It was evident that the effect of such an 
alteration must be highly disadvantageous 
to the inhabitants of those parts of the 
country from which medical men of skill 
and intelligence were thus driven. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he had two similar 
petitions to present, one from the physi- 
cians, surgeons, and apothecaries of the 
county of Londonderry, the other from 
the same description of medical practi- 
tioners in the county of Tyrone. The pe- 
titioners complained of the peculiar hard- 
ship to which they were - exposed, by 
means of the monopoly enjoyed by. the 
Apothecaries’ Company. The actof 1791 
by which the Apothecaries’-hall in Dublin 
was incorporated, prevented individuals 
from compounding and dispensing medi- 
cines who had not received a license from 
the company. The object of the restric- 
tion might have been a very wise one: it 
was probably intended by these means to 
hinder unskilful persons from compounding 
drugs. But the petitioners did not come 
under that denomination. The act alrea- 
dy referred to contained a clause, authoriz- 
ingthe Apothecaries’-hall to recovera penal- 
ty of 20/. from every — should at- 
tempt to exercise the business of» an 
apothecary without their license. The 
consequence of the way in which this 
penalty was now imposed was, to render 
an act passed to protect the health of his 
majesty’s subjects the means of filling the 
pockets of the Apothecaries’ Company. 
The Apothecaries’-hall had commenced 
actions against: many individuals for com- 
pounding and dispensing medicines with- 
out having complied with the regulations 
of the company. In adopting this course 
they had not exhibited the slightest inclina- 
tion to serve the public, by preventing in- 
competent persons from acting as apothe- 
caries : their sole object appeared to be, to 
minister to their own profit by securing the 
penalties. They had chosen skilful and 
able persons against whom to enforce: the 
law; practitioners who, having received 
their diplomas from the colleges of London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin, thought 
it derogatory to their dignity to go to the 
Apothecaries’-hall for the purpose of taking 
out a license. These persons had been 
selected as victims, and the worst conse- 
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quences must ensue if a stop were not put 
to the mischief, There were not fewer 
than two hundred and fifty medical prac- 
titioners, who had taken out their diplomas 
in the manner described, and who were 
now resident in the north of Ireland, where 
they exercised the profession of physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, rendering them- 
selves, by their necessary assumption of 
the last-named calling, liable to the penal- 
ties which it was in the power of the 
Apothecaries’ Company to inflict. It was 
said to be the object of the Apothecaries’- 
hall in Dublin, to put these two hundred 
and fifty gentlemen under an annual fine 
or mulct of 20/,—the sum demanded for a 
license; and thus to acquire a revenue of 
5,000/. a year at their expense. What the 
Apothecaries’ Company aimed at was, not 
to prevent unskilful persons from prac- 
tising as apothecaries, but to benefit 
themselves in a pecuniary point of view, 
and keep uptheir monopoly. They never 
inquired if a man were skilful or not, but 
whether he was able to pay the penalty. 
When he paid it, they sent him a certifi- 
cate of practice without any examination. 
It appeared perfectly ridiculous that per- 
sons capable of acting as 2 gee sur- 
geons and apothecaries in the army and 
navy—who had retired on half-pay, and 
who were sufficiently skilful and intelligent 
in their profession to be of the utmost ser- 
vice to the community—should not be 

ualified to act as apothecaries without 





license from a body of men such as the | 
Apothecaries’ Company. Yet that was | 
the situation in which two hundred and | 
fifty practitioners in the north of Ireland | 
were placed, and from which they prayed | 
to be relieved. The petitioners deprecated | 
the monopoly, and the unjust taxation im- | 
posed by the Apothecaries’-hall. He called | 
the attention of his noble friend to the subject 
which he conceived to be one that could 
not be passed over without investigation. 
‘No time should be lost in taking the mat- | 
ter up. The subject was one which called 
for the interposition of the House, not only 
for the sake of the medical profession, but 
for the sake of the inhabitants of the 
country, more particularly of the north of 
Ireland. 

lord F. L. Gower assured his hon. 
friend, that he had not overlooked the 
matter. He had put himself in communica- 
tion with the authorities on the other side 
of the water, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether any answer could be made ! 
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by the Apothecaries’ Company to the 
allegations of the petitioners, He did not 
yet know the nature of the representations 
that would be made by the company; but 
he wished, as much as any man, that the 
evil, if it were of the kind, orto any thing 
like the extent, stated, should be re- 
medied. 


Scotch Brewers. 


Sirk Trapz.] Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 
said, he had a petition to present from the 
Silk-weavers of Coventry, complaining of 
the state of their trade, Though he could 
not concur in all their views, he felt bound 
to say, that they were much more reason- 
able than those of many others engaged 
in the same trade: for, however anxious 
these petitioners were for protection, they 
were willing to acquiesce in any more satis- 
factory course that government might 
chuse to adopt. As there was a notice 
standing for Thursday, given by the hon. 
member for Coventry, on this subject, he 
would take that opportunity of stating the 
views and intentions of his majesty’s 
government upon the subject. 

Mr. Fylar begged to state, that this 
petition was signed by six thousand per- 
sons. He was quite prepared to go into 
the inquiry on Thursday evening, and 
would do so fully with the permission of 
the House. 


Scorcn Brewers.] Mr. Hume pre- 
sented a petition from the Brewers of 
Dundee, complaining of the depression of 
their trade since the reduction of the duties 
on whiskey. They stated, that almost every 
trade was in a better condition in Scotland 
than theirs. He thought their case de- 
served the attention ofthe House. The duty, 
which was formerly 5s. had been reduced 
to 2s. 6d., but it remained at 7s. in Eng- 
land. The consequence was, that in 
Scotland spirits, which used to sell for 
eight, nine, ten, and eleven shillings a 
gallon, were now selling for six and seven 
shillings, and beer was daily more and 
more going out of consumption. The 
quantity of beer brewed in 1822 was two 
thousand four-hundred barrels; in 1824, 
two thousand one hundred; in 1825, one 
thousand eight hundred; and, in 1826, 
only one thousand five hundred; thus 
gradually, but rapidly decreasing was the 
quantity of beer consumed. It was sur- 
prising that government should suffer the 
duties on beer and spirits to vary so greatly 
in the three countries. In Ireland there was 
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no duty whatever on beer, and while the 
duty on spirits in England was seven 
shillings, it was only 1s. 8d. in Scotland. 
He was sorry the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was not in his place to attend to these 
statements. 


Jews.] Mr. Hume presented a peti- 
tion from the Inhabitants of Callan, in the 
county of Kilkenny, praying for the repeal 
of the laws disqualifying the Jews from 
their civil rights, on account of their religi- 
ous opinions [a laugh]. He thought this 
a serious question, and so did the peti- 
tioners, who, in their desire to promote the 
prosperity of their country, stated, that 
they had reason to believe, that a great 
deal of capital would flow into it, and pro- 
mote the industry of the people, if the 
existing restrictions on the Jews were re- 
moved. Nothing could be more unjust 
than to deprive a man, whatever his religi- 
ous opinions might be, of any part of his 
civil rights. The subject, he trusted, 
would occupy the attention of his majesty’s 
government. At present, there were many 
severe laws on the Jews. 


COMPENSATION TO PROPRIETORS OF 
Bencooten.] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
to which the Miscellaneous Estimates were 
referred, the chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, That 22,500/. be granted to his 
majesty, to make compensation to the 
Proprietors of Bencoolen, for losses sus- 
tained by them on the surrender of that 
Settlement to the king of the Netherlands,” 

Mr. Hume wished to call the attention 
of government to the circumstances on 
which this vote was proposed. When the 
subject of the treaty by which this colony 
was to be given up was formerly discussed, 
he had protested against the colonists 
being delivered up without some stipula- 
tion for their protection: and he was 
answered by the late Mr. Canning, that 
he agreed with him, that whatever loss 
should arise to the colonists, the House 
would be bound to make compensation to 
the suffering parties. As to the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, no blame cer- 
tainly attached to him for the manner in 
which he had brought forward this vote, 


.in pursuance of what had been determined 


upon; but still he must say, that this 
proposed compensation was, from its 
deficiency of amount, an act of gross in- 
justice to the people of Bencoolen, who 
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had sustained an entire loss of their pro- 
perty in the negotiations between the two 
powers, notwithstanding the assurances 
of protection which they had received 
from the British government. The go- 
vernment and East India Company were 
large gainers by the disposition which had 
been made of this settlement, and there- 
fore they were bound to see the people 
fully protected ; whereas the compensation 
which was now offered would not amouat 
to a tithe of their ruined property. To 
understand this, the committee would 
allow him to mention that, after the 
capture of the Molucca islands, a mono- 
poly of the spice trade was engrossed by 
the Dutch, and all Europe dealt with them 
for productions of that nature, The con- 
sequence was, that they were able to keep 
up the markets of that article, and to 
raise the price sometimes one or two 
thousand per cent. In fact, when their 
monopoly was broken in upon, the prices 
fell eight hundred per cent, and the articles 
continued for many years to be sold at 
that reduced rate. The British govern- 
ment being desirous of establishing a set- 
tlement for the production of spices in 
some part of their eastern territories, Ben- 
coolen was fixed upon as the only place 
where the culture of such produce could 
be practised with success, and these indi- 
viduals planted nutmegs and other spices 
to a great extent, under the strongest 
promises of protection from the govern- 
ment. Now it was known that nutmegs 
required ten or fifteen years growth, 
before they could be made productive. 
The planters went to very great expense 
in the expectation which they were en- 
couraged to entertain that, at the end of 
the ten or fifteen years, they would be 
allowed to reap the benefit of their labour 
and expenditure, And now, after: laying 
out two or three hundred thousand pounds, 
it was proposed to give them a sum which 
would bear no sort of comparison with 
the capital which they had expended. 
In the papers before the House ‘there was 
an admission by the Board of Control, 
that the parties had sustained a total loss 
of their property. A valuation was made 
of the amount of that property in 1821, 
and it was estimated at 80,000. In 1825, 
when the colony was transferred, the 
fixed property alone was valued at 
130,000/. and the increasing value of the 
crops in succeeding years would give 
some idea of the extent of the injury sus- 
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tained by the proprietors. In 1821, the 
crop of nutmegs was worth 59,0007. In 
1823, it was worth 69,000/., and, .in the 
next year, 89,0007. Other spices in- 
creased proportionately in value. He had 
no interest, direct or indirect, in the 
colony; but, for the sake of public jus- 
tice, he wished that the parties should 
receive something like a compensation for 
the total destruction of their prospects. 
It was proposed to give them 22,5001. 
although their property had actually been 
valued at 130,000/. For these reasons, 
although he did not often propose to in- 
crease grants, he should, on the present 
occasion, feel himself justified in recom- 
mending that the vote should be increased 
to 130,0007.. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would take the: hardship of 
the case into his consideration, and, if 
possible, do something for the unfortunate 
sufferers. - 

Mr. Sykes confirmed the statement of 
the hon..member, and said that he knew, 
from particular circumstances, how great 
was the loss of the settlers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as the two hon. gentlemen seemed to 
imagine that he had a discretionary power 
in this case, it was necessary he: should 
undeceive them. It was true that Mr. 
Canning had said, that every fair com- 
pensation should be made to the parties. 
It appeared, from the papers on the table, 
that, in the compensation which was 
awarded, he perfectly concurred. When 
the matter recently came before the 
Treasury it was not on any question as to 
the amount of that compensation. The 
only question which he had to decide was, 
whether or not the parties ought to receive 
interest, from the time of the compensation 
being awarded to them. He felt it a 
matter of justice that they should have 
that advantage; and he had, therefore, 
decided that they should receive the 
amount awarded to them in 1826, with 
interest from that time. He could assure 
the hon. gentleman, that it was very 
difficult to ascertain the degrees of loss 
sustained on an occasion such as the 
present. Without meaning to cast an 
imputation in any quarter, he could state 
it as a fact, that estimates of the value of 
property were apt to be far greater and 
more favourable to the individuals after 
an arrangement, than if they were taken 
antecedently. It was, therefore, thought 
fairer to get the valuation at a time when 
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no arrangement had been entered upon, 
and when no improper interested motives 
could be supposed to influence the parties 
in considering the amount of compensation 
to be awarded. It was necessary to re- 
flect, that all this loss was not occasioned 
by the cession of the colony; and it 
should be calculated how much of the loss 
would have been sustained if the treaty 
had never taken place. For himself, he 
only acted in the fulfilment of an arrange- 
ment agreed upon by persons fully con- 
versant with the circumstances of the 
case, and willing to make every fair com- 
pensation, and who, on consideration of 
all the particulars had come to the con- 
clusion which was the foundation of the 
present vote. 

Mr. Hume gave the right hon. gentle- 
man credit for the liberality and justice 
of giving these poor people interest, but 
contended, that it was not just to pay 
them only according to a valuation made 
several years ago, and long before their 
property attained its present value, 

Mr. Wynn defended the propriety of 
the amount awarded. The planters were, 
he said, not entitled to full compensation 
for their losses from the British govern- 
ment, for those losses were produced by 
other events as well as by the cession of 
the colony. For instance, they could not 
justly demand compensation for. the de- 
preciation of their houses, nor for the 
withdrawal of the convicts, of whose 
labour they were enabled to avail them- 
selves gratuitously until they were sent to 
another colony. It should be considered, 
that their property would have become 
reduced in value, even if the transfer had 
not taken place, and the colony had con- 
tinued in our possession. It had not been 
found fair to exceed the valuation of 1821; 
which, indeed, he understood to have been 
made rather favourably than otherwise to 
the interests of the parties. If it should 
be asked why further examination had 
not been made, he would remind gentle- 
men, that it would have been necessary 
to send out commissioners; and it was 
thought better, both as regarded the pub- 
lic and the individuals, to approximate as 
nearly as possible to a fair valuation, than 
to incur any delay, or to add the expense 
of a commission, which must, of course, 
come out of the pockets of the parties. 

Mr. Hume again begged that the right 
hon. gentleman would reconsider the 
matter, and give the sufferers at least 
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one-half of their just claims. At present 
they were scarcely about to receive one- 
fourth. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


British anv Spanisu Craims.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved, 
“That 200,000/. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, to enable his Majesty to fulfil the 
stipulations of a Convention with his 
Catholic Majesty, entered into on the 
28th day of October 1828, for the settle- 
ment of certain British Claims upon 
Spain, and of certain Spanish Claims 
upon the United Kingdom.” The right 
hon. gentleman gave a detailed account 
of the various attempts made by Mr. 
Canning and others to compel the Spanish 
government to recognise the claims of 
British subjects, as a preparative en 
towards the payment of the Spanis 
claims upon the British government. After 
very protracted negotiations, it was at 
length agreed, by the Treaty of 1823, 
that these claims should be subjected to a 
commission, composed of British and 
Spanish subjects, in equal numbers. 
These commissioners accordingly pro- 
ceeded to an examination of the claims, 
and it then appeared that the number 
of British claims upon the Spanish go- 
yernment amounted to three hundred 
and thirty-one, and the sum claimed 
2,369,4701.; and that the number of 
Spanish claims upon the British govern- 
ment were ninety-nine, and the sum 
claimed 1,292,9912. It happened, how- 
ever, that the commission, as had been 
foreseen, divided upon the nature of these 
claims, and that all the Spanish com- 
missioners were ranged on the one side, 
and all the British on the other. In this 
case it had been provided by the Treaty, 
that the matter was to be referred to 
arbitrators; and that if they failed to 
come to an agreement, then the point in 
dispute was to be decided by lot. This 
reference to arbitrators, with the con- 
sequence which was likely to follow after 
all, of settling the claims by lot, and the 
changes which took place in the Spanish 
government, prevented any further pro- 
ceedings being taken, until the arrival of 
count Ofalia in this country. The con- 
ferences were then renewed; but when it 
was found that the Spanish govern- 
ment was bound to pay by inscrip- 
tions in the Great Book of Spain, which 
Great Book had ceased to exist, it might 
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well be supposed there was no great 
anxiety to have recourse to such a source 
of payment. The question for the House 
to consider now was simply — whether, 
under the circumstances, the sum ulti- 
mately agreed upon was a fair and just 
compensation for the different claimants ; 
and he conceived, that if they looked to 
the amount to which these claims had been 
reduced on each side, they would find, 
that the sum now agreed to be paid was a 
tolerably equitable adjustment. It was 
found upon examination of the different 
claims made by British subjects upon 
Spain, that a sum of 616,000/. was 
admitted as the amount of valid claims; 
that 318,000/., were held to be doubtful, and 
that claims to the amount of 1,334,000/. 
were held to be totally inadmissible. 
There being then 616,000/. admitted, 
and 318,000/. doubtful, it was supposed 
that if the Spanish government would pay 
a sum of 900,0002, that sum would have 
been a fair and equitable compensation 
for the claims of British subjects on 
Spain. Thatsum was accordingly agreed 
upon, and there was the best reason for 
believing, that it was a satisfactory ad- 
justment, because it received the con- 
currence of all those interested in the 
payment. It was also agreed, that the 
sum of 200,000/. should be paid as a 
compensation for all claims of Spanish 
subjects upon England. The House 
would therefore see, that in the result a 
larger sum, in proportion to the whole 
amount was allotted to the claims of 
British, than was awarded to the demands 
of Spanish subjects. It was necessary to 
state, however, that the sum of 200,000/. 
which they were now called upon to vote, 
was not intended to be paid over to the 
king of Spain, but was to form a portion 
of that sum of 900,000/. which the Span- 
ish government had agreed to pay, and to 
be handed over to the commissioners, to 
be distributed as the third instalment 
on the payment of 900,000/.. It was 
satisfactory to know that two instalments 
of 200,000/. each had already been paid 
by the Spanish government; which, with 
the sum now to be voted, would make 
600,000/., and that the payment of the 
remaining 300,000/. had been secured in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory to the parties 
interested. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped the committee would see there 
was no objection to the vote of 200,000/. 
which he now required to fulfil. the terms 
Q 
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government. 

Mr. Baring said, that if the government | 
of this country was called upon to make | 
any compensation to the subjects of | 
Spain, it must be for seizures which were | 
illegal; and it would be very satisfactory | 
to know, before they voted a sum of, 
200,000/., what were the seizures for | 
which they were called upon to account. | 
He was also disposed to think that the | 
government of this country inflicted a 
very great hardship upon the subjects of | 
the king of Spain, when it compelled them | 
to substitute their claims upon the go-— 
vernment of this country for a claim upon | 
the king of Spain—a sovereign who was | 
very well known not to take much pains | 
for the equitable adjustment of the de- | 
mands upon him, and who was not very | 
remarkable for keeping faith with his | 
subjects. This, he repeated, was a very | 
great hardship upon the Spanish claimants, | 
and tended manifestly to defraud them of | 
their demands upon the government of | 
this country. The right hon. gentleman | 
said, that the claimants upon the Spanish | 
government were satisfied with the com- | 
pensation which had been awarded them. 
He hoped the right hon. gentleman’s de- 
claration would prove correct, and that 
parliament would not, in the case of the 
Spanish claimants, as in others, be com- 
pelled to take into their consideration the 
petitions of those who would seek for 
compensation, long after all payments had 
been made under the Convention. A 
petition had been, indeed, put into his 
hand that very morning, from a person 
who complained of injuries suffered by 
this Convention; and, although he disap- 
proved of this practice of canvassing the 
support of members on particular ques- 
tions, he could not avoid observing, from 
this circumstance, that the satisfaction of 
the claimants was not so great nor so 
general as the right hon. gentleman 
imagined. The example, too, of other 
cases of this description shewed that 
great care ought to be taken before the 
money was apportioned. The French 
claimants were even at this moment 
numerous, and the House recollected the 
claim advanced by a baron de Bode, which 
was under discussion last session; and 
which, for any thing he knew, might be 
again brought under their notice. He 
therefore thought, it was the duty of the 
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it to be. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say, that there could not be the slightest 
question as to the right of the Crown of 
this country to negociate with the Spanish 
government on behaif of the claims of its 
subjects, and to enforce these upon its 
attention; and that there was as little 
doubt of the right of the king of Spain to 
enter into a negotiation for the settlement 
of the claims of its own subjects. Upon 
the subject of the compensation to be 
paid to Spanish subjects, it arose princi- 
pally from seizures made by the subjects 
of this country during the American war, 
either of property which was divided 
among the captors or destroyed; and 
there could not be the least question 
that the government was boand to make 
it good. The hon. gentleman had objected 
to the proposition for making the subjects 
of the king of Spain creditors of that 
sovereign ; but he would contend that the 
government of this country was bound, 
in a Treaty of this description, to presume 
the king of Spain to be disposed to satisfy 
the claims of his subjects, in the same 
manner as the king of England was pre- 
pared to satisfy the claims upon his go- 
vernment; and when the hon. member 
proceeded to say, that it was a hardship 
upon the Spanish creditors of this go- 
vernment to make them creditors of the 
Spanish government, he was hound to 
observe, that unless the British govern- 
ment had forced the government of Spain 
into the Convention, of which that transfer 
of claim was the necessary consequence, 
the hardship would have been transferred 
to British subjects, and their demands 
upon the Spanish government must have 
remained wholly unsatisfied. 

Mr. Baring would just put this case to 
the right hon. gentleman. Suppose we 
pay the amount of these claims, taking 
them to be bond fide ones, over to the 
king of Spain, and that he should fail in 
his engagement to his subjects, to pay 
them—suppose that, under such circum- 
stance, a subject of the king of Spain 
brings an action against the British go- 
vernment in the High Court of Admiralty, 
and that the judge decides in favour of 
the claimant, could this government put 
in as a plea against the demand, the ar- 
rangement which had been made with the 
king of Spain? Could any payment 
which we had made toa third party be 
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pleaded as payment to a bond fide claim- 
ant in this instance? The hon. member 


instanced a case where the French go- 
vernment made a similar arrangement 
with the government of Spain, paying 
over to that government a certain sum to 
discharge the claims of Spanish subjects 
against France, and the king of Spain 
never paid the money to his subjects, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in the case put by the hon. member, 
we could plead the treaty, and that would 
be a valid answer to any claim preferred 
against this government. The arrange- 
ment which had been made with the king 
of Spain had been made with the consent 
of his subjects ; and none of the claimants 
could afterwards come against this go- 
vernment for compensation, as they would 
be bound by the act of their agent, the 
king of Spain. The claimants, by pre- 
ferring their demands through the king 
of Spain, had in fact waved their right to 
prosecute them in the High Court of Ad- 
miralty. 

Mr. Bright, while they were consider- 
ing these questions, felt bound to ask the 
right hon. gentleman, whether the money 
was to be distributed among the claimants 
immediately after it was voted? He 
wished also to know, whether the money 
due upon the French claims was to be 
distributed, for he understood that claims 
to the extent 1,250,000/. were still under 
the consideration of the lords of the 
Treasury ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the whole of the sum would be de- 
voted to the discharge of the claims made 
by Spanish subjects. The time had 
not arrived for him to answer the hon. 
member’s question as to the French claim- 
ants. The surplusin hand was 1,250,000/., 
and when the proper time arrived, he 
would give that explanation on the sub- 
ject, which the hon. member was desirous 
to obtain. 

Sir 7. Acland hoped, that no arrange- 
ment of this description would operate as 
a bar against the claims of the British 
merchants on Spain in 1808, which had 
been recognized by lord Castlereagh. 

Mr. Hume conceived, that the right hon. 
gentleman was bound to state to the 
House in what manner the funds of these 
captures had been appropriated. He 
wished to know what had been the exact 
amount of the captures for which the 
subjects of Spain sought compensation ; 
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and what had become of their produce ? 
In fact, he wished to know how the pro- 
perty captured had been disposed of— 
whether it had been disposed of in the 
way of prizes amongst the captors, or 
thrown into the droits of the Admiralty ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the arrangement under which these claims 
were about to be satisfied was founded 
on the treaty entered into in 1823. The 
losses for which compensation was claimed 
arose from captures made by our ships, 
and from the destruction of property by 
them. The property did not go to the 
droits of the Admiralty : part of it went to 
the captors, and a great portion of these 
claims was for property which had been 
destroyed. 

Mr. Hume was still anxious to know 
the exact amount of the property which 
had been captured, and what had become 
of it, and whether the captures had been 
made illegally and by private persons, or 
under the authority of the Crown, and by 
our ships of war? It was right that the 
real facts of the case should be known, 
before the House agreed to this grant. 

Mr. Baring said, that whatever might 
have been done with the property captured, 
or in whatever manner the captures had 
been made, it was clear that the country 
was bound, on the faith of treaty, to dis- 
charge the claims of the sufferers; and 
there could not be a doubt of the justice 
of those claims. 

Mr. Robinson fully concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the hon. member for 
Callington. The House was bound to 
agree to this grant; but it would be open 
to the hon. member for Aberdeen to move 
for such papers as he might conceive 
would be calculated to show in what man- 
ner the amount of the property captured 
had been disposed of. 

Mr. Maberly thought his hon. friend 
had better move for a committee to in- 
vestigate all the circumstances relating 
to the application of the funds under the 
Spanish convention, than oppose the grant 
at present. Such a course, he conceived, 
would answer the purpose of his hon. 
friend, while it would do away with the 
appearance of a needless opposition. 

Mr. Hume said, that his object was, to 
ascertain the mode in which the funds 
were applied ; in fact for what purposes 
the public money was voted. The dif- 
ference between his hon. friend and him- 
“2 2 to the mode of obtaining this in- 
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formation, was, that whereas his hon. 
friend would pay and then inquire, he 
would inquire and then pay. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PropaGaTION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
tHE Cotontzs.] The House proceeded 
to take the resolutions reported on the 2nd 
instant into further consideration. On 
the resolution, ‘“‘ That 16,182/. be granted 
to defray the expenses of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in certain 
of his majesty’s Colonies, for the year 
1829,” 

Mr. Hume said, he could not permit that 
opportunity to pass without protesting 
against the grant. The principle of it 
was highly objectionable; for it set one 
class of the community in ‘array against 
the other, on religious grounds : it created 
discord, by giving to the ‘members of a 
favoured religion, a monopoly of the 
public money. This undue patronage by 
government: --this engrossment of parlia- 
mentary grants—was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, which inculcated 
peace and good will to all men, instead of 
generating, as this grant did, discord and 
disunion. From 1814 to 1827 not less 
than 158,000. of the public money had 
been expended by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, chiefly in Canada and the North 
American colonies; but the public had 
yet to learn the benefits of this large ex- 
penditure. The House would scarcely 
believe the small proportion which the 
members of the religion of that Society, 
bore to those of the other denominations 
in those colonies. Nova Scotia he would 
take for an example; for the church es- 
tablishment of which 1] ,482/. was annually 
voted by that House; and yet, so little 
influence did that church possess over the 
inhabitants of that colony, that the sum 
of their contributions to the church of 
England was only 1,024/. The popula- 
tion of that colony, exclusive of Cape 
Breton, was one hundred and twenty- 
three thousand eight hundred. Of these 
but twenty-eight thousand six hundred 
were members of the church of England, 
while the members of the church of Scot- 
land were thirty-seven thousand ; and yet, 
for the former the people of England were 
called upon annually to pay 11,482/. 
while for the latter church, which had the 
more numerous congregation, parliament, 
in its munificence granted but 75/. a-year. 
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There were twenty thousand Catholics, 
nine thousand baptists, and twenty-five 
thousand Methodists ; the remainder of the 
population being Dissenters of other de- 
nominations. He thought it was not 
wonderful that those other sects should 
view with a jealous eye a church so fa. 
voured, and that discord and disunion 
should be the consequences. The with. 
holding that grant, then, would not only 
induce a state of things more in harmon 

with the pacific spirit of the Gospel, but it 
would be a considerable saving of the 
public money. On this point he parti- 
cularly addressed himself to the right hon, 
and gallant Secretary for the colonies, 
whose recent speech, so creditable to his 
head and heart, in favour of the pre- 
sent wise policy of government towards 
Ireland, enforced the necessity and ad- 
vantages of doing away with all the means 
of an undue ascendancy, and thereby of 
all the usual sources of discord and dis- 
union. Each sect in the colonies was, 
he maintained, equally loyal, and equally 
ready to render the best service .in its 
power to the country; and therefore it 
was unfair to give one sect an ascendancy 
over all the others. As the law now 
stood, there was an established church in 
this country; and as that was the case, 
it was necessary to apply a certain income 
and to devote certain allowances, to its 
support; but in the Canadas, and Nova 
Scotia, there was no such thing; and 
therefore when he saw, year after year, 
large sums sent out, not for the religious 
advantage of the whole, but forthe service 
of a part of the population, he could not 
but feel that such partiality was cal- 
culated to produce discontent and dis- 
satisfaction. The principle of favouritism 
was carried to an extent that was highly 
reprehensible. ‘Ihe result of the system 
was, that the establishment of King’s 
College in Canada was kept up at a great 
public expense; but when the Presbyte- 
rians endeavoured to raise a college, the 
ascendancy party took every means to pre- 
vent theirreceiving a very slender sum from 
the House of Assembly ; so that cordiality 
between the two sects was at an end, and 
nothing but misunderstanding prevailed. 
The hon. member then adverted to many in- 
stances in which clergymen of theestablish- 
ed church received considerable salaries 
out of the public money, independent of 
what they received from the funds of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel; which he 
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contrasted with the fact, that there were 
in the Canadas twenty-five Presbyterian 
clergymen, who received 4,000/. a-year 
from their congregations, while the only 
aid they received from England was 75/. 
By this partial distribution of money they 
created an ascendancy party ; which party 
arrogated to themselves more authority 
than they were fairly entitled to. This 
created discord, and was attended with 
the most unpleasant effects. If govern- 
ment would withdraw its interference with 
respect to this province, and leave the 
colonial council to deal with their own 


funds, they would not, he was sure, as |. 


they had declared, in their memorial, 
require a single shilling of the public 
money, but would themselves support 
their different religious establishments. The 
hon. member concluded by moving, “ That 
the further consideration of this resolu- 
tion be postponed to this day month.” 

Sir G. Murray said, that the hon. mem- 
ber had stated, very truly, the sentiments 
which he had expressed on a recent oc- 
casion; namely, that he deprecated nothing 
more than the introduction into the new 
world of those religious differences which 
unhappily had too long prevailed in the 
old. ‘Those sentiments he still maintained, 
and he hoped should always maintain. 
But he conceived that the vote now before 
the House was intimately connected, not 
with the interest of one sect, or of one re- 
ligion, but with the interest of religion in 
general; and that interest, he conceived, 
would be materially injured by withhold- 
ing this grant. The hon. gentleman must 
be aware, that amongst those persons who 
left this country, and were progressively 
settling in America, there were a great 
variety of sects; and, situated as those 
settlers were, every man’s imagination was 
apt to go to work to devise some mode of 
worship for himself, which was calculated 
to produce a state of things extremely 
detrimental, both to himself and to the 
state at large; and therefore he thought it 
was right, on the part of the church, to 
send certain competent persons into those 
provinces to prevent such anevil. With 
respect to the other topics to which the 
hon. gentleman had alluded, he confessed 
it would be exceedingly gratifying to him, 
if he could see all denominations of sects 
united in one body: he should be glad if 
there were not such a variety of shades of 
difference. He thought it extremely ad- 
vantageous that there should be proper 
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places for religious education and instruc- 
tion in those colonies, where such an im- 
mense diversity of feeling and opinion 
existed. Individuals were not prevented 
from taking advantage of those establish- 
ments, because they did not belong to 
some particular sect. ‘The intention was 
the general diffusion of education, and not 
that it should be confined to one sect only. 
He should not offer any further remarks 
on the subject, but. merely declare his 
thorough conviction, that the postpone- 
ment of this grant would be attended with 
considerable danger. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that if this grant 
were to be applied to the exclusive support 
of a dominant church in the colonies, it 
should receive as much opposition from 
him as from the hon. member for Aberdeen ; 
and if there were not a prospect of a ma- 
terial change in the system under which 
these colonies were governed, no consider- 
ation in the world—knowing as he did the 
evils which existed there, and the fears 
which were entertained of the establish- 
ment of a dominant church—could induce 
him to give it his support. But believing, 
as the right hon. gentleman had told them, 
that the grant was intended for the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity generally in 
those colonies, he did not object to it. 
Neither did he object to a certain degree 
of favour being extended to the church of 
England: it was fair that it should be 
thus provided for, when there was no in- 
tention to make it an exclusive or do- 
minant church, With respect to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
he really did hope that in future they 
would be more cautious in their conduct 
with respect to these colonies, and that 
they would properly weigh the reports they 
made to this country,—reports which were 
calculated to deceive the public mind, and 
to mislead the government as to the true 
state of those colonies. In the last report 
published by that society, he had read a 
statement which filled him with astonish- 
ment, as to the number of the members of 
the established church in Canada, A reso- 
lution was, in 1826, passed by the House 
of Assembly of Upper Canada, which com- 
pletely negatived that statement. It was 
resolved ‘“‘ That the members of the English 
episcopal church in this province constitute 
a much smaller number than the other 
denominations of Christians, notwithstand- 
ing the great pecuniary aid they receive 
from the society in England.” He need 
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not detain the House by endeavouring to | 
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The Canadas. 46d 
tirely agreed with his right hon. friend, 


impress on the mind of the right hon.; that it was the duty of that House to use 


gentleman, how utterly impossible it would 
be to establish the church of England, 
exclusively in the Canadas and Nova 
Scotia. A good lesson might be learned 
by those who were anxious to support an 
exclusive church, by looking to what had 
occurred in the Canadas. The established 
church had withered and diminished, 
under the efforts which had been made to 
uphold it, as compared with its progress 
in the neighbouring States of America. In 
those States it was in a safeand flourishing 
condition, wher: compared with the aspect 
which it presented in our own colonies. 
There was no reason for this, except that 
the people had been so roused by the at- 
tempt which had been made to force the 
establishment on them, that a fair chance 
had not been given to the church; and in 
his opinion, that fair chance would never 
arrive, until an opportunity was afforded, 
by abandoning all idea of forming an ex- 
clusive establishment, for the church to 
exert her own proper powers. The decla- 
ration which was made by the right hon. 
gentleman the other night, that he would 
use his best efforts to eradicate that noxious 
weed of religious discord which had created 
so many difficulties, would, he hoped, 
speedily find its way to the colonies; for 
sure he was, that it would go further to 
allay irritation than any thing which had 
hitherto been done. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was nothing in this vote that was 
calculated to excite the jealousy of any 
other church. It should be remembered, 
that the society which had been alluded to 
provided, at their own expense, and out of 
their own funds, a great number of mis- 
sionaries, from a sincere. conviction that 
they, in so doing, were doing a work of 
charity towards persons who were settled 
in distant colonies. They felt that they 
were performing a religious duty to their 
fellow-creatures; and if the government 
afterwards afforded them some pecuniary 
aid to assist them, it was trifling in com- 
parison with what they expended. The 
House must not suppose that the great 
burden fell on the public. For every sum 
of money which parliament bestowed on 
them,they advanced infinitely more. About 
7,000/. a year was sent out to Nova Scotia; 
of that sum only 400, were supplied by 
government; the remainder was granted 
out of the funds of the society, He en- 





its efforts to inculcate religious feeling in 
the colonies; and he conscientiously be- 
lieved, that by granting assistance to a 
certain extent to the labours of missiona~ 
ries, without any view to partiality, they 
advanced the growth of morality and edu- 
cation in a greater degree than they other- 
wise could do, Entertaining these views, 
he should oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Trant supported the original motion, 
and expressed his intention of watching 
narrowly the motions of the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, on the subject of the colo- 
nies, because he thought he perceived a 
disposition to discourage the progress of the 
church of England in the colonies. Now, 
he would maintain that it was right they 
should uphold the church of England in 
the British colonies; and therefore he could 
not agree in the doctrines laid down by the 
hon. member. He would not consent to 
any proposition which tended to check the 
progress of the established church in any 
part of our possessions. 

Mr. Robinson said, he would support this 
grant, as a useful and necessary one; and 
he would ask even the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, whether the withholding of the 
sum now called for, under such citcum- 
stances, would not have a tendency to 
discourage religion and morality thoughout 
the colonies, instead of having a contrary 
effect? The hon, member seemed to have 
taken up his opinion from circumstances 
which had been disclosed last year with 
respect to Canada. But he ought to bear 
in mind, that the members of the Presby- 
terian church, and the Dissenters generally, 
declared it to be their opmion, that there 
was a want of the means by which religious 
instruction could be imparted, throughout 
the colony; and their object was, to pro- 
cure part of the funds that were appro- 
priated to religious instruction, and not to 
abridge or lessen the amount. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
original resolution agreed to. 


Tue Canapas.] On the resolution, 
“ That 163,000/. be granted to his majes- 
ty, to defray the expense, in the year 1829, 
of improving the Water Communication 
between Montreal and the Ottawa, from 
the Ottowa to Kingston, and from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario,” 

Lord Sandon said, he must take that 
opportunity of impressing upon the right 
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hon. Secretary, the propriety of removing 
the causés of the discontent which pre- 
vailed in the Colonies. He hailed a late 
event in this country as the commence- 
ment of a new and better system, which 
he hoped would be extended to the colo- 
fies. After acknowledging the danger of 
allowing just causes of discontent to remain 
in Ireland, which was so near to us, surely 
his majésty’s ministers must see the ne- 
céssity of pacifying a justly discontented 
people, who were situate at so great a dis- 
tance. They might expend millions on 
works for the defence of the colonies, but 
the only garrison to be trusted to was to 
be found in the hearts of a free and ge- 
nerous people. He begged to ask of the 
tight hon. Secretary, if he had any measure 
in contemplation for allaying the excite- 
mént which prevailed in some of our colo- 
hiés ? 

Sit George Murray agreed, that much 
of the seeds of those evils had been long 
sown in those colonies. It was, therefore, 
the morte difficult to apply remedies to 
them, and the nature of those remedies 
required greater time for consideration 
and attention. He, in common with the 
other members of government, had long 
felt the necessity of bringing forward 
some measures founded on the report of 
last year; and he was still engaged in the 
endeavour to mature a measure, which, 
he hoped, would have the effect of bring- 
itig about changes in the colony, beneficial 
at once to the colonists and the mother 
country, and calculated to cherish that 
attachment which a great portion of them 
felt to this country. This, however, would 
require time. All he could now say was, 
that matters were beginning to wear a 
better aspect; that the hostile feelings 
which had been generated by these evils 
were much abated ; and that there was a 
better prospect of a foundation for rearing 
up a system more beneficial than the one 
which hitherto prevailed. He agreed 


-also that these results could be expected 


only from a liberal co-operation by the 
Jocal authorities; and he would pledge 
himself, in all the branches at home, to 
forward the new measares with the utmost 
assiduity. He hoped, when the colonists 


‘saw the favourable disposition of this 
-eountry, that the local authorities would 


go hand in hand with it, and that they 
‘would promote that which was, after all, 
the best defence of the country,—the 


good-will of the colonists, and an aug- 
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mentation of the attachment of the popu- 
lation to this country. 

Mr. Labouchere said, he should be de- 
serting his duty if he did not call upon 
the Secretary for the colonies te give, in 
answer to the noble lord, a more explicit 
development of the principles by which 
his colonial policy would in future be 
conducted. After the presentation of a 
report founded upon so great a body of 
evidence, and after the series of mis- 
government which had taken place in 
Canada, he should desert his duty if he 
did not call upon the right hon. gentleman 
to give a more explicit answer. He must 
at the same time say, that the conduct of 
the right hon. gentleman since he had come 
into office was such as to entitle him to 
the thanks of the country. He had al- 
ways thought, that a patriotic, able, and 
public-spirited minister in the Colonial- 
office would do more to preserve the 
tranquillity of the colonies than all the 
regiments which could be raised—such a 
secretary as the country now had. He 
had no doubt that the greatest advantages 
would follow from his administration. \ 

Sir G. Murray-said, that when the sub- 
ject was formerly introduced incidentally, 
he had given the pledge which he now 
repeated; namely, that he had the strong- 
est desire to forward a system of adminis- 
tration upon the report which had been 
presented. The great want, however, 
under which he laboured was, the want of 
information ; and this want, he believed, 
would very soon be at an end. 

Mr. Hume said, that the people of 
Canada, had been very improperly treated. 
Being an independent state, and possess- 
ing an independent legislature, they asked 
for the management of their own reve- 
nues; which request had been refused by 
the council, who seemed not to obey the 
instructions of the right hon, gentleman 
opposite. That council formed a combi- 
nation against popular liberties in Canada. 
It was m vain that efforts were made to 
restore tranquillity, until the council had 
been re-modelled, or removed. The in- 
habitants could not so much as appoint 
a post-master. The conduct of the per- 
sons who had preceded the right hon. 
Secretary in the Colonial-office had been 
such as ought to have brought them to 
account to the public. Until the council 
now established there were removed, it 
would be vain to hope for tranquillity in 
the colony. He opposed the grant, 
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Mr. S. Wortley said, that if the hon. 
member thought there was any hostility 
or disaffection to this country on the part 
of the population of the Canadas, he was 
mistaken. There were differences, and 
there were causes for them; but there 
was no hostility to the mother country. 

Mr. Maberly protested against this vote. 
The cost of these works was generally 
double the estimate. 

Mr. Hume said, he had never stated, 
that there was hostility on the part of the 
Canadians to the mother country. They 
were hostile to the ministers; but they 
were loyal to the country, as their petitions 
testified. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Newrounpianp Fisneries Bit1.] 
On the motion for the second reading of 
this bill, 

Mr. Robinson recommended that the 
bill, which was proposed to continue in 
force until the year 1833, should expire 
in May next, when another bill connected 
with the administration of justice in the 
island would also expire. He proposed 
this course, as a committee of inquiry 
would then be able to judge, by the evi- 
dence to be examined, of the operation of 
the bills now in force; and the legislature 
would thereby be more capable of deter- 
mining the course proper to be pursued. 
The laws formerly in force relative to this 
colony treated it as a non-resident fishery. 
The effect was, that it made the situation 
of the settlers as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible; but as more lenient laws were now 
in action, the island had become more 
settled ; although, he was sorry to say, 
the convenience of the inhabitants had 
not yet received that consideration which 
the importance of the colony required. 
Previous to 1824, the system of legisla- 
ture, as applied to that island, was dis- 
graceful to this country; but the govern- 
ment had now altered those laws, and had 
shown a stronger disposition to assist the 
wants and wishes of the settlers. The 
colony had been much neglected by this 
country ; but it was, in his opinion, one 
of our finest settlements in North Ameri- 
ca, and of far more importance than many 
of those colonies which were much more 
frequently heard of in that House. The 
court of justice established at Labrador 
he considered unnecessary, and the pro- 
priety of its continuance was one of the 
subjects to which he wished to see the 





attention of the House directed. All he 
wished was, that the bill before the House 
might be made to expire in May next, 
instead of being continued for four years. 
As Ireland was now about. to be tran- 
quillized, he did hope that the legislature 
would have time to give its attention to 
this colony, which would be attended 
with advantage to the mother country. 

Sir G. Murray said, he disclaimed any 
participation of feeling in the anti-social 
system which the hon. gentleman had 
yaad the legislature with pursuing 
towards this island. The only object he 
should regard would be that which should 
be the basis of all colonial connections; 
namely, that of promoting its prosperity, 
as the natural interest of both parties. 
He had last lession stated his intention to 
bring in a bill similar to this, and he had 
then hoped that, by the return of the 
chief justice of the island, he should 
obtain such information as would enable 
him to bring forward an amended bill in 
the course of the session. But as the 
chief justice had not returned, he had ap- 
plied to the governor and two assistant 
judges for their advice, and they had con- 
curred in the necessity of continuing these 
acts for some time longer, that they might 
see, by their operation, what amendments 
ought to be made in them. He did not 
contend for the necessity of continuing 
them for three years; for if, before that 
period had elapsed, the possession of the 
information he required enabled him to 
bring forward better measures, he would 
not wait, but introduce them at once. 

Mr. Hume pressed the expediency of 
an adoption of his hon. friend’s proposi- 
tion, to pledge the House to refer the 
subject to a committee next year. That 
would be the only way of arriving at the 
truth. He knew it from experience. He 
had been for five or six years urging an 
inquiry into the condition of affairs in 
Canada, and had been continually told 
that he was incorrect in his statements. 
As soon, however, as a committee on the 
subject was appointed, the whole of the 
facts came out. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


Swan River Serrrement Briu] 
On the motion for the second reading of 
this bill, 

Mr Hume objected to vest the powers 
granted by the bill in the hands of a 
single individual, He would not trust 
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arbitrary authority in the hands of any 
human being. It had been well said by 
Mr. Wilberforce, that any man who found 
himself in possession of such authority 
ought to distrust himself, and to request 
to be deprived of it. Let there be an 
auxiliary council, composed of two or 
three respectable individuals, nominated 
by the government at home. 

Sir G. Murray observed, that it was 
not specified in the bill, that the powers 
in question should be vested in an 
individual. The words were—‘“ person 
or persons resident.” 

Mr. Hume pressed his objection to the 
powers being vested in any one person. 
He. had no objection to a plurality of 
persons. He hoped, that in the committee 
the right hon. baronet would agree to 
that alteration. 

Sir G. Murray said, that although the 
bill empowered his majesty to vest certain 
powers in the hands of an individual, it 
did not follow that those powers should 
be of an arbitrary character. He never 
wished to see any one possessed of. arbi- 
trary authority. 

Mr. Horace Twiss added, that there 
was this further guard against the exercise 
of arbitrary authority—that, in the latter 
part of the bill it was provided, that all 
orders on the subject should be laid before 
parliament. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


Game Bitt.] Mr. Stewart Wortley 
moved the order of the day for the recom- 
mittal of this bill, 

Mr. Leycester said, he was of opinion, 
that if the object of the bill was to pre- 
vent. poaching, in that object it would 
fail. The saleableness of game would 
not prevent poaching. It would not 
diminish the demand for game. On the 
contrary, it would increase it; for many 
persons who had hitherto scrupled to 
purchase game, it being illegal to do so, 
would, in the event of the passing of the 
bill, feel no difficulty on the subject. Nor 
would the saleableness of game drive the 
poacher out of the market. It would be 
impossible to undersell him, because he 
obtained. his goods for nothing. Being 
able to sell more openly, the poacher 
would sell more frequently, and would 
be more eager to sell; “ crescit amor 
nummi,” It had been said, that the bill 
would clothe game with something of the 
character of property. What was that 
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to the poacher? Would he trouble his 
head to read acts of parliament ?. He read 
the book of nature. In that book he saw 
that the hand of nature made game 
wild, and “unclaimed of any ;” and he 
would act accordingly. The bill did 
nothing; nay, it did worse than nothing, 
for, it pretended to do something, and 
thus diverted the attention of the legis- 
lature from considering some effective 
measure. There was no other way of 
diminishing poaching, but by regulating 
the preserves, and diminishing the tempta- 
tion. Accumulated and exposed as phea- 
sants now were, it was to be expected that 
they would be attacked by the spirited 
and hardy class of men abounding in the 
lower orders, A suggestion had been 
made some time ago, that one desirable 
plan would be, to put the pheasants upon 
short commons, and to diminish the quan- 
tity of artificial food grown for them; 
that barley and peas should not, as now, 
be grown expressly for the pheasants. 
He was aware that that suggestion might 
be open to some objection, but he was 
not aware that it could be justly consi- 
dered as liable, until he found that it was 
so. Forhis own part, he was much afraid 
that the incorrigible poachers would turn 
this bill to their own benefit, and that 
they would drive, if not a mail coach, at 
least, a game cart through it. 

Mr. Lockhart agreed that this was not 
a good bill, and that its only merit was, 
that it was an attempt to suppress poach- 
ing. Still he thought it would be worth 
while to try the experiment. It would 
enable other persons to meet the poacher 
in the market, and although they could 
not expect to undersell him, many per- 
sons would buy from the regular dealer, 
who would not buy from the poacher. He 
allowed that the gentlemen of the coun- 
try had, of late years, greatly increased 
the number of poachers, by accumulating 
pheasants in preserves, and by sporting in 
a@ manner never thought of in former 
times. If, instead of reserving their means 
of sport for a particular period, they were 
always hunting and shooting in their 
covers, the quantity of game would be so 
reduced and so fscattered, that it would 
not be worth the while of the poachers to 
expose themselves to risk for such scanty 
and uncertain profit. There were several 
great deficiencies in the measure. In the 
first place, the hon. gentleman forgot that 
the poacher might, under it, take game to 
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tharket either before or after the lawful 
séason for killing— either in August or 
in Februaty. It ought to be provided in 
the bill, that any man convicted of buying 
or selling game at an unlawful season 
should pay a penalty: and that whoever 
was found killing game at an unlawful 
season should be compelled to procure 
sevurity for his good conduct for a year. 
Ass to qualifications, the bill adverted only 
to rank, whereas— 

Mr. S. Wortley suggested to the hon. 
member the expediency of deferring any 
remarks on the details of the bill until it 
should be in the committee. 

Mr. Lockhart acquiescing in this sug- 
gestion, the motion for ré-committing the 
bill was ed to, and the House re- 
solved itself into a committee. Various 
amendments, obviating the a co 
which had been made to the bill, were 
introduced into the different clauses by 
Mr. S. Wortley. The bill then passed 
through a committee, and the report was 
ordered to be taken into further considera- 
tion on Friday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 7. 


Miuitia Starr Repvuction Br11.] 
The Duke of Wellington moved the third 
reading of this bill. 

Lord Oriel objected to the bill for the 
reason that no parliamentary ground had 
been laid for it. It was a very hard mea- 
sure to dismiss so many persons, without 
any provision being made for them on 
retirement. 

Lord Farnham concurred with the noble 
lord. At one time the militia had been 
reckoned the great constitutional force of 
the empire; and he hoped the time 
would come when it would be again so 
considered. His objection was, that 
many persons who had served long, 
and in the hope that their militia ap- 

intments would be permanent, were to 

dismissed without any compensation 
or provision. Some officers, such as quar- 
ter-master, surgeon, and pay-master, 
might be well spared; but many of the 
officers who had enjoyed these militia ap- 
ee were officers of the line, who 
retired on half-pay, expecting that 

the militia appointments would be per- 
manent; and they ought, at least, to be 
put on the same kind of footing as officers 
of the same standing retiring from the 
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civil service, who were genérally allowed 
about one-third of their pay. It was ex- 
tremely hard to leave these officers desti- 
tute of any provision; and he hoped the 
government would take the matter into 
consideration. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
it obviously was not nécessary to keep up 
the militia staff on the same footing as in 
time of war. The object of governtient 
was, to reduce the establishment as low as 
they possibly could, consistently with the 
éxigences of the public service, in ordér 
to keep down the expenditure of the 
country. A provision was made for those 
officers who had been introduced into the 
militia when on its full establishment in 
time of war ; but it could not be expected 
that a retiring provision should be madé 
for those who were introduced afterwards. 
To make provisions for the officers of the 
militia on that principle was what the go- 
vernment and parliament were not bound 
to do, and which, under actual citeum- 
stances, they would hardly be justified in 
doing, more particularly as the regula+ 
tions intimated that no such provision 
was to be made. Even in the case of the 
regular service, many were dismissed on 
the reduction of the military establishment, 
without any provision or compensation, 
unless when the period of service had been 
long ; and it was hardly reasonable that 
officers of the militia who had beeh a 
short time in the service, and had had but 
very little duty to perform, should fare 
better than officers of the regular service. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne agreed, that 
it was but just and reasonable to make 
some provision for those who had claims 
on the ground of length of service; but 
it was not reasonable, and could hardly 
be expected by the parties themselves, 
that a retiring provision should be made 
for those who had no such claims. 

The bill was read a third time. 


Roman Catnonrc Cratms—Perri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Earl of 
Carlisle presented a petition, which was 
most respectably signed by the numerous 
inhabitants of Carlisle, in favour of the 
Catholic Claims. He must beg leavé to 
observe, that this petition would never have 
been prepared, had it not been for the 
attempts made to get up a petition of 
quite a different tenor, in the same 
neighbourhood. He understood from 
good authority, that this petition was 
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signed principally by householders, and 
that none were i to subscribe 
it who were not perfectly conversant with 
the purport of the prayer which they were 
called upon to promote. 

Lord Farnham presented several peti- 
tions against the Catholic Claims; one of 
them was, he said, rather of a particular 
kind, and the first he believed, which had 
been presented to their lordships ; it was 
from nine hundred and eighty females of 
the congregation of Wesleyan Methodists 
in London {a laugh]. He saw no reason 
why females should not lay their grievances 
before the House; and these petitioners 
felt they would be aggrieved, if Roman 
Catholics were to obtain political power. 

The Earl of Eildon presented upwards 
of forty petitions from various parts of 
England and Scotland, against the Ca- 

ic Claims, and wished tu take that op- 
portunity of stating, that many of these 
petitions had reference to the bill of dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders of Ireland, which their lordships 
had read a second time last night, when 
he was compelled to be absent in conse- 
quence of ill-health, or of those strong 
indications of pain which are the prelude 
of indisposition. Had he been present, 
he should have been anxious to have so 
far touched upon the merits of that bill, 
as to have said, that though he did not 
deny the competency of parliament to 
pass such a measure, yet he should have 
called for some case to be established to 
justify its enactment. Indeed, he might 
have been disposed to have said no more 
than this—that looking at it as a sort of 
hush-money, to pass the Catholic bill, he 
felt bound to refuse it his approbation.— 
He had also to present a petition against 
the Catholic Claims from the lord provost 
and several thousand of the inhabitants of 
the city of Edinburgh. He understood 
that in that city there had of late been a 
great controversy upon this question, and 
that although a great difference of opinion 
ptevailed, these petitioners, composed of 
all classes of the citizens, were very re- 
spectable: eighteen thousand nine hun- 
dred had signed the present petition ; 
many of them were professors of the 
learned bodies of Edinburgh; some of 
them respectable advocates, whom he had 
had the honour of often seeing at their 
lordships’ bar, and could therefore speak to 
their station and talents. No man could 
haye a higher opinion than he had of the 
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various and eminent acquirements of the 
bar of Scotland. This admission he 
readily made, without entering into any 
contrast of the opinions of the members of 
it upon any particular question, or going 
into any comparison between them and 
the members of the English bar. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that after 
the high manner in which the noble earl 
had spoken of the bar of Scotland, it did 
not become him to say one word about 
that body, after it had received the 
eulogium of a person at oncé so eminently 
qualified to pronounce an opinion there- 
upon. He would, however, take that op- 
portunity of stating, as some allusion had 
been made to the opinions of the cl 
of the church of Scotland, that there had 
been lately a meeting of the Presbytery 
at Edinburgh, which constituted the most 
important ecclesiastical jutisdiction of that 
church in Scotland. It was convened to 
consider of a petition against the Catholic 
Claims, by Dr. Lee, a reverend gentleman 
of high celebrity, of great personal cha- 
racter and talents, and who opetied the 
subject in an able and moderate speech 
which did him credit; and he was glad 
to bear this testimony to the respectability 
of a gentleman with whom he was ac- 
quainted. The Presbytery fully discussed 
the proposition, and decided, after a long 
debate, by twenty to eleven, that the pe- 
tition ought to be rejected. In the 
minority were four of the clergy of Scot- 
land, and in the majority thirteen. Such 
a decision would be productive of great 
effect in Scotland, where atterpts had 
been made to delude the people into a 
belief that the Roman Catholic Relief bill 
was aimed at the Protestant establishment, 
which they were taught to believe would 
be soon upset by popery. 

The Earl of Fife said, he had to pre- 
sent a petition from the Roman Catholics 
of Kirkmichael, in Scotland, for relief 
from their present penal disabilities, and 
for putting them upon the same footing as 
other communities professing the Chris- 
tian religion. He rejoiced at the arrival 
of the time when more liberal opitions 
pervaded the public mind upon these sub- 
jects, and when persons, on account of 
their religious belief, were not to be ex- 
posed to such cruel treatmerit as had 
been so well described by a noble and 
learned Jord (Plunkett) who was so com- 
petent a witness of the present state of 
affairs in Ireland. He could, from his 
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own knowledge, speak of the loyalty and 
good feeling of the Catholics of Scotland, 
than whom there were not in the king’s 
dominions more dutiful subjects. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had already 
presented eight hundred and seven or 
eight hundred and eight petitions against 
the Roman Catholic Claims; and their 
lordships might therefore give him credit 
for stating, that he was not particularly 
anxious to present any more. He wished, 
however, to say, that he had received 
several petitions from Scotland, which he 
could ;not present because there was no 
name on the first sheet. The petitions 
which he was unable to present in con- 
sequence of this informality were so 
numerous, that he found it impossible to 
communicate with the parties who had 
sent them. He therefore took that oppor- 
tunity of stating the reasons which pre- 
vented him from presenting those petitions 
and hoped that the parties who had en- 
trusted these petitions to his care, would 
accept his apology for not doingso. Hehad 
also to state, that he had received a petition 
from three persons, calling themselves the 
“friends ,of civil and religious liberty.” 
The petition was said to have been agreed 
to at a meeting held at a certain me- 
chanics’ institute, and one of the persons 
whose name was signed to the petition 
was Henry Hunt. He only mentioned 
the circumstance for the purpose of letting 
the persons who sent the petition know, 
that he did not intend to present it. 


Roman Catuozic Rewer Bit1.] 
The Duke of Wellington having moved 
the order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, 

Lord De Dunstanville rose to address 
the House. He began by saying, that he 
had voted with the majority of their lord- 
ships in favour of this bill on a former 
evening, because he thought that whilst it 
admitted the Roman Catholics within the 
pale of the constitution, it tended to 
strengthen the Protestant interest and the 
Protestant church, more than any other 
measure, which could be devised. He 
knew many of their lordships had fright- 
ened their wives and daughters, and who, 
he believed, had also frightened them- 
selves, with their foolish notions about the 
power of the pope and of popery; but he 
thought that if they turned over the pages 
of, history .a little more carefully than 
they hitherto had done, they would see 
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that their fears were without foundation. 
Their lordships ought to recollect, that, 
even in the early ages, the popes were 
often shut up within their own castles, by 
the very princes against whom they had 
issued their bulls of excommunication. 
They were driven out of Italy by. the 
people of that country, and were com- 
pelled to retire to Avignon, where they 
remained for nearly three hundred years. 
During that period the Italians refused to 
pay the slightest attention to the bulls of 
the church. Undoubtedly the power of 
the pope was at that time supported by a 
set of ultra-Montanes, who were not very 
unlike the ultra-Protestants of the present 
day, but there were still a large portion of 
the people of Italy, who refused to accede 
to his extravagant pretensions. It was 
not surprising that the popes should have 
put forth such extravagant pretensions ; 
for in those days, every person in authority, 
from the monarch who wielded the sceptre 
down to the constable who wielded the 
staff, claimed more power than legitimately 
belonged to his office. Their lordships 
ought also to recollect, that at the begin- 
ning of the Reformation the pope was 
besieged in his own capital by a Catholic 
prince; and that after he had been taken 
prisoner, that Catholic prince ordered 
prayers to be put up for the pope’s 
delivery in every church within his 
dominions. — He would now come to 
more modern times; and here he would 
remind their lordships, that the most 
bigotted monarchs in Spain and Portugal 
had made prisoners of every Jesuit in 
their dominions, and had sent them into 
perpetual exile, notwithstanding the ec- 
clesiastical character with which they were 
invested. In still more recent times, the 
emperor Joseph had made considerable 
reforms in the ecclesiastical institutions of 
his country, notwithstanding the resist- 
ance which the pope made to some of 
them, and the anxiety which he displayed 
to avert them all. Had their lordships 
forgotten the ease with which Buonaparte 
had made a capture of the pope, not per- 
mitting him to leave his captivity, except 
to assist in the féte of his coronation ? 
So wiv noble lords should fear the pope 
so much, he could on no account discover. 
He considered it to be a foul libel on the 
church of England to say, that if this bill 
should pass into a law, it would be impos- 
sible any longer to maintain the establish- 


ed church. He reminded their lordships, 
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that in the reigns of Charles 2nd and of | 


James 2nd, Tillotson, and Lloyd, and 
Burnett, and others, had triumphantly de- 
fended that church against all the literary 
assaults of its adversaries: and he did 
not doubt that we had at present upon 
the episcopal bench, learned divines 
equally able to defend its doctrines 
against all its enemies. The conduct of 
the Roman Catholics, from the Reforma- 
tion, had, as a body, been not only unex- 
ceptionable, but praiseworthy. Though 
queen Elizabeth was excommunicated by 
the popes Pius and Sixtus, lord Howard of 
Effingham commanded the fleet which 
destroyed the Armada. It was an his- 
torical fact, that he was a Roman Catho- 
lic. He had heard lately that some per- 
sons denied it: at any rate, it was well 
known that many of the queen’s Roman 
Catholic subjects flocked to, and fought 
under, her banners at that period. The 
gunpowder plot was the work of forty or 
fifty individuals, and was revealed to the 
Secretary of State by lord Mounteagle, 
himself a Roman Catholic. Enough had 
been said of Titus Oates’s plot: it was 
now laughed to scorn by all who could 
laugh at so infamous a measure as that 
by which one peer was brought to the 
block, and the Howards, Talbots, Cliffords, 
&c., expelled their lordships’ House on 
the oaths of such villains as Oates, 
Bedlow, Carstairs, Dugdale, &c. Bur- 
nett said of the former—‘‘ He broke out 
into great fury against the Jesuits, and 
said he would have their blood; but I, to 
divert him from that strain, asked him 
what were the arguments that prevailed 
on him to change his religion, and to go 
over to the church of Rome; he upon that 
stood up, and laid his hands on his breast, 
and said, God and his holy angels knew 
that he had never changed, but that he 
had gone among them on purpose to 
betray them. This gave me such a cha- 
racter of him, that I could have no regard 
to any thing he either said or swore after 
that. Bedlow had led a very vicious life. 
He had gone by many false names, by 
which he had cheated many persons.” Much 
stress had been laid on the conduct of 
those great and good men by whom the 
Revolution was effected; and it was even 
stated, that we had no right to alter or 
repeal laws enacted by them; but, what 
right had our ancestors to legislate for 
posterity ? Soon after the Revolution the 
Triennial act passed: in the reign of 
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George Ist the Septernial—a bold ‘mea- 
sure certainly, by which the then members 
of the Commons voted, prospectively, that 
they should sit for seven years, though 
only elected for three ;_ but the bolder the 
measure was, the more did it show the 
little respect that was then shown to the 
measures of those who immediately pre- 
ceded them. As to the people, their pe- 
titions should be received with respect and 
attention, but we were not bound to obey 
their orders; for if we were, why did we 
sit here? Rousseau had somewhere said 
“Il faut faire tout pour le peuple, mais 
pas par le peuple.” We should appeal 
from the people misinformed and misled, 
to the people well informed. They would 
recover from the delusion under which 
many of them now laboured. The noble 
lord added, that he cordially supported 
the measure under consideration, thinking 
that it must contribute to the peace, 
happiness, and security of the united 
kingdoms, 

The Duke of Rutland rose and said :— 
My lords, the reasons which induced me 
to vote for the second reading of the bill, 
will also induce me to send it to the com- 
mittee; not that I feel satisfied with the 
securities it contains, for the reverse is the 
fact. I am only anxious that it should 
take its chance of receiving such altera- 
tions in the committee, as will enable me 
not to withhold my support to the third 
reading. Iam aware that an ez post facto 
explanation of so unimportant a vote as 
mine cannot be very amusing or interest- 
ing to your lordships; but, perhaps, you 
will be inclined to extend your indulgence 
to me when I mention, that in the course 
of the late protracted discussion, I did 
attempt to give thisexplanation. Indeed, 
I consider that I made the House my 
debtor to some amount, because it did so 
happen, that the moment at which I offer- 
ed myself to your lordships was a moment 
at which, by declining to persevere in 
thrusting myself on your notice, I enabled 
your lordships at once to listen to the able 
declaration made by the most reverend 
primate who commenced the discussion on 
the second day, and to the able, argumen- 
tative, and instructive speech, addressed 
to you by the right reverend prelate who 
followed. immediately afterwards. If I 
err in the view I take of this momentous 
question, I can assure your lordships, with 
great sincerity, that it will not be for want 
of a calm, dispassionate, and 1 may say, 
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painful, consideration of the subject. So 
far a3 my intellectual powers would allow 
me, I have afforded to this question the 
deepest and most attentive consideration, 
im all its branches. Would that I were 
now rising in my place to tell you, that I 
had arrived at a conclusion “ eto et liben- 
tianimo!” On this occasion, that grati- 
fication must be denied to me; and to 
those, who, like myself, having been con- 
stantly opposed to the concession of further 

litical power to our Roman Catholic 
eestenee, now find ourselves unable to 
adopt any line of conduct that is not 


marked by pain, embarrassment, and diffi- 
culty. If I support the bill, I support a 


measure, the beneficial effects of which are 
at best but speculative and theoretical. If 
I oppose it, I run the risk of plunging the 
country into the greatest evils—not the 
least of which would be, the possible de- 
rangement of that administration, to which, 
in its general-line of policy, as regarding 
both our external and internal relations, I 
consider the country largely aud deeply 
indebted. 
Much has been said on both sides of the 
tiestion. Many able speeches have been 
delivered, and many arguments have been 
urged; but, to my mind, the subject re- 
solves itself into a small compass. I ask 
myself these two short questions ;—first, 
whether there has been proved a necessity, 
a dominant, imperious, irresistible neces- 
sity, for some change in our constitutional 
policy towards the Reman Catholics? 
Granting that that necessity is proved, I 
ask, secondly, is the plan now proposed 
that which, under all circumstances, is the 
wisest, the safest, and therefore the best ? 
I hold that these are the points which we 
have to consider, and no others. With 
regard to the first question, I say that, 
looking to the state of feverish excitement 
in which the country has so long been 
kept—assuming that the Catholic Associa- 
tion was not assailable by the common law 
of the land—assuming, again, that the 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders could not be accomplished with- 
out the other concomitant measure, (both 
objects, in my mind, of the highest im- 
portance;) I am ready to admit that the 
necessity has been proved. We have 
heard eulogies on the Catholic Association, 
but I cannot go one step in company with 
those who are its eulogists. On the con- 
trary, I shall always think that its conduct 
is deserving of the bitterest vituperation. 
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Of its power over the feelings of the people, 
there can be no doubt; but I shall alwa: 
think that power most dangerous to 
best interests of the state, which enables 
its possessors— 

** Et mulcere, fluctus, et tollere yvento”’—. 
Some (strange as it may seem) have praised 
their moderation; but I have no faith in 
it; and it seems to me only analogous to 
the conduct of the equestrian dandy of 
Rotten-row, described by the parliament- 
ary humorist— 

‘* While his off-heel, insidiously aside, 

Provokes the caper that it seems to chide.” 

Then, my lords, with regard to my 
second question, namely, whether the plan 
of change in our policy is the best that 
can be devised ; I regret that I am obliged 
to express myself dissatisfied with the 
securities attached to the bill,—I apply 
my observation more particularly to an 
extension of the great offices proposed to 
be excepted from Catholic occupancy, and 
more especially to the office of the first 
minister of the Crown. It seems to me 
that the exclusion ought as much to apply 
to the situation of prime minister, as to 
that of keeper of the great seal; and I 
would, therefore, wish, that he should be 
not merely virtually, but positively ex- 
cluded. 1 am not one of those who think 
that the same moment, which passes this 
bill into a law, will rig the funeral knell 
of the established religion in every part of 
the United Kingdom. I am not one of 
those who suppose that the same moment 
at which this measure is enrolled among 
the statutes of the land, the boasted and 
unrivalled constitution of this country will 
receive a mortal and irrecoverable stab; I 
shall not be ready to exclaim, when the 
first Roman Catholic takes his seat as a 
member of the legislature— 

‘ Venit summa dies, et ineluctabile tempus 

Dardaniz.” 

My lords, I have no such gloomy mis- 
givings in my mind: my anticipations are 
of a far pleasanter and more agreeable 
nature, It is not only my fervent and 
anxious prayer that there may be, but it is 
also my confident hope and belief that 
there are, many years and centuries (if the 
world so long endure) of brilliant pros- 
perity and unclouded glory for our dear 
country. These anticipations, however, 
do not in any way alter my opinion on the 
subject of securities. If I render an im- 
portant accommodation, in money, to my 
friend; securities are given and taken 
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without the slightest hesitation,—and why 
so? Not because I feel distrust of my 
friend—not because I suspect that he is a 
rogue, and intends to cheat me out of 
ptincipal and interest;—but, because the 
tenure of life is uncertain, because either 
I ot my friend may die, and because the 
securities are given, not only with refer- 
ence to ourselves, but to those who may 
vome after us, and be placed in a different 
situation with relation to either of us. If, 
in the same way, we had but a simple 
life-interest in the constitution, we could 
take greater liberties with it than we now 
feel authorized in doing; for we are to 
legislate, not for ourselves only, but for 
our latest posterity. 

I most earnestly hope that, so soon as 
this measure passes into a law, all the 
asperity and bitterness of feeling which 
have chdracterized its rise and progress, 
will at once cease (or, rather, not at once, 
for that is scarcely to be expected, but 
that it will gradually subside). The senti- 
ments of the people, which have been 
ruffled and agitated, will then sink into 
their usual quiet channels, and harmony 
be restored among all parties. I would 
say to the Protestants, ‘‘ If you are deter- 
mined to give, give with a spirit of amit 
and conciliation; which will double the 
value of the boon you bestow.” On the 
other hand, I would say to the Roman 
Catholics, «‘ Receive with deep and heart- 
felt gratitude that which is conceded ; 
shew that your religion, which has been 
80 frequently assailed as a religion of 
bigotry and intolerance, is, in fact, a reli- 
gion in which the kindly fruits of Christian 
charity, of meekness, and of forbearance, 
ean thrive and flourish. Shew, that, as 
there is one overruling Providence which 
guards and protects us all—whether Pro- 
testants or Catholics)—as there is one 
sun which sheds his genial and vivifying 
rays over all the creatures of God,—so 
you can be sensible of the inestimable 
vaiue of one constitution, shielding and 
sheltering all who live under its protecting 
influence. Shew that you are not only 
sensible of the value of such a constitution, 
but that you understand its character, its 
nature, its landmarks, its beauties ;—that 
you are not only determined to inflict no 
injury upon it yourselves, but that you will 
join with. us in defending and protecting it 
from the machinations and evil designs of 
all who may attempt to injure it.” Then, 
indeed; my noble friend at the head of the 
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administration would have the gratifica- 
tion of thinking that he has proposed a 
measure calculated to insure the general 
prosperity and unfading glory of the em- 
pire. Then may he lay his head with 
comfort upon his pillow, and receive the 
reward of that sacrifice of his personal 
comfort, of his mental ease (I hope not 
of his corporeal health) to which he must 
have been subjected during his recom 
mendation and production of this most 
important measure. We must all be aware 
of what he has undergone during the time 
in which he has been labouring to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the 
Crown. I am deeply sensible of the kinds 
ness your lordships have done me, in 
listening so long; but I thought it neces« 
sary to show why my late vote was not 
inconsistent with the line of conduct.I had 
hitherto pursued, if this bill should not 
come out of the committee in an altered 
shape, such as to make me not to with+ 
draw my support from this billin its future 
stages. 

The Earl of Clancarty said, that he had 
frequently offered himself to their lord- 
ships’ attention, and had not found an 
opportunity of addressing them, and he 
now rejoiced that he had not procured a 
hearing; for, though he had much to say, 
his sentiments had already been expressed 
by other noble lords in language much 
more forcible than any he could make use 
of: but there were one or two points to 
which, as they had not been adverted to by 
other noble lords, he would briefly call the 
attention of their lordships,—he meant the 
time and the occasion of the introduction 
of this measure. He could assure their 
lordships, that he was not at any time anex~ 
clusionist : on the contrary, he was always 
desirous—anxiously desirous—whenever 
the proper time should arrive, to take into 
consideration the remaining disabilities 
affecting the Roman Catholics, with a view 
to their removal, as far as might be con- 
sistent with the security of our Protestant 
constitution in church and state. But, so 
very differently did different men view the 
same things, that he owned that the very 
circumstances which induced some noble 
lords to support the present measure, were 
those which urged him to oppose it. He 
alluded to the recent conduct of the Ro- 
man Catholics in general throughout the 
country. He said “in general,” because 
most of them had acceded to the conduct 
of the Catholic Association, all of them 
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had acquiesced in it, and by none of them 
was it disavowed. That conduct, he owned, 
had greatly weakened his desire, and cooled 
his zeal, to extend to the Catholics any 
greater share of political power than they 
already possessed. Since his entrance 
into public life, he had adhered to the 
principles of that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, 
who had laid it down as a rule, that the 
admission of Roman Catholics to political 
power should, in the first place, be de- 
pendent on the good behaviour of that 
body, so as to make it safe to admit them ; 
and next, upon what he was sure would 
be consequent upon that behaviour,—upon 
the anxious desire of the great majority of 
the people, that such admission to power 
should be granted. Now, at the present 
day, the very reverse of this had taken 
place. They had first the conduct of 
the Catholic Association—that misbe- 
gotten monster, whose acts had never been 
disavowed by any of the same community 
—a body which he would say had not only 
not been opposed by his majesty’s servants 
in Ireland, but—and he said it with- 
out intending to make a charge on any 
individual—which had latterly been abso- 
lutely encouraged in that country. And 
this led him to advert to what had fallen 
from a noble marquis on a former evening 
—he was so confused about days, that he 
could not say on which day of the discus- 
sion it was; but, he meant the noble 
marquis who had lately presided over his 
majesty’s government in Ireland. That 
noble marquis had indignantly said, that 
he would plead “not guilty” to the charge 
of having given encouragement to the Ca- 
tholic Association. Now, it appeared to 
him, that the opinions of many in the 
country as to that point would rest on the 
answers which the noble marquis might 
give to a few questions which he, without 
meaning any disrespect, would beg to put 
to him. He would therefore ask the noble 
marquis, whether he had not exercised the 
highest prerogative of the Crown, in li- 
berating from a large portion of a punish- 
ment which had been justly inflicted upon 
him, an officer of that Association? He 
would ask, whether that liberation was 
founded on the report of the judge who 
had presided at the trial,—whether that 
report was favourable to the convicted 
party, or unfavourable,—whether the re- 
port of physicians had not been resorted 
to, the report of the judge not being con- 
sidered sufficiently favourable? He would 
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also ask whether, before the liberation of 
that person, any apology had been exacted 
from him, to the two highly respectable 
magistrates, whom he had grossly insulted, 
and who had prosecuted him at a very 
considerable expense; and, above all, he 
would ask the noble marquis, whether any 
security had been required for the future 
good behaviour of the person so liberated ? 
He did not mean to say, that the noble 
marquis could not give a satisfactory 
answer to each and all of these questions ; 
but he must say, that unless such answers 
were given, he did not think that the noble 
marquis could be acquitted of having en- 
couraged the Catholic Association in Ire- 
land. It should be recollected, that this 
person was the envoy from the Association 
to this country,—that he was the organ 
through whom they made their communi- 
cations here, and that he'was, im all re- 
spects identified with the proceedings of 
that body. The noble marquis had said, 
that the government of Ireland possessed 
a responsibility as servants of the Crown, 
and that they had acted upon that respon- 
sibility. That was true; but it did not 
alter the merits of the case to which he 
adverted. He would ask, what had been 
the consequence of the apathy of govern- 
ment in Ireland during the last five years 
which he (lord Clancarty) had resided in 
that country? Was it not that his majes- 
ty’s authority was in a state of absolute 
abeyance there ?—that the monster of the 
Association had grown up to such a size as 
even to astound those by whom it was 
reared? And yet their lordships were now 
holding out, as it were, a proclamation and 
offer of the highest rewards for such sedi- 
tious conduct. He would not trespass 
longer on the attention of their lordships, 
but merely to add, that the provisions of 
this bill left all the mischiefs which before 
existed just as it found them. They did not 
at all grapple with the real danger, or suf- 
ficiently support the principle, that. the 
power of the king, lords, and commons, 
should be supreme in the country. The 
noble duke at the head of the government, 
had told their lordships, that the effect of 
this bill would be to promote the peace 
and tranquillity of Ireland. He sincerely 
hoped that the anticipations of the noble 
duke might be realized in that respect; 
and he could assure him, that however 
strongly he objected to it, on the grounds 
he had stated, he would, now that he saw 
the bill must pass, be, as-earnest in hoping 
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that the expected good might result from 
it, as its warmest supporters could be. He, 
and he had _ no doubt every zealous Pro- 
testant and loyal subject would, when the 
bill became part of the law of the land, 
exert themselves to make it as productive 
of the desired effects as possible. 

The Marquis of Anglesey said, he was 
little practised in the forms of parliament, 
for he owned he had not paid that attention 
to them which, from his rank and station, 
he ought to have done; but, inexperienced 
as he might be as to the usage of parlia- 
ment, it did appear to him, that if he 
felt it his duty to bring a charge against 
any noble lord, it would not be by putting 
to him a string of questions, at a mo- 
ment when it might not be convenient to 
him to answer them [cheers]; and the less 
so, when they had been put (as was the 
case in this instance) without the courtesy 
of any previous intimation [“ hear, hear” ]. 
He should be disposed to give to any noble 
lord whom he might deem it proper to ac- 
cuse, full notice of his intention, and of 
the nature of the charge, that he might be 
prepared to meet it. ‘Their lordships were 
at that moment about to go into committee 
upon a most important measure; and cer- 
tainly it was nota time to put him upon 
his trial; but he could assure the noble 
earl, that if after the present measure 
should have been disposed of—for not a 
syllable would he now utter in the way of 
answer to the questions so put—the noble 
earl should please to enter upon the ques- 
tion of the liberation of Mr. Eneas Mac- 
donnel, or of any other measure of his 
government in Ireland, he would not only 
be ready to enter into the discussion and 
defence of those measures, but would be 
exceedingly thankful to the noble earl for 
affording him the opportunity. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that al- 
though the noble marquis did not feel it 
his duty to give any explanation of the 
circumstance to which the noble earl had 
referred, yet, he thought it right, having 
been a party to the measure to which the 
noble earl alluded, to give him an answer. 
But first he would beg to remind the noble 
earl, and the House, of the reasons which 
he had before urged, for submitting the 
measure before them—reasons, founded 
upon the state of Ireland, and paramount 
to any consideration resulting from the 
conduct of the Catholic Association. Those 
reasons were referable to the safety and 
honour of the state; the first of which 
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might be sacrificed if the government took 
no step, and the second compromised if 
coercive measures were not adopted, for 
putting down a body which had become 
dangerous. His noble friend had left out 
of his consideration, that a most important 
bill had been passed for putting down the 
Catholic Association, and that a month 
had elapsed after that body had submitted 
to the authority of parliament, before he 
had introduced the measure now before 
their lordships; and which he felt it was 
his duty to submit as soon as possible after 
the first measure had been carried. But 
his noble friend complained of the en- 
couragement given to the Association by 
the liberation of a person who had 
been convicted of libel, before the expira- 
tion of his sentence. He would tell his 
noble friend, that that step was founded 
upon a Wr co made to government of the 
state of that individual’s health, and that 
his life must be sacrificed if his confine- 
ment were prolonged. The noble marquis 
then at the head of the government of 
Ireland had stated the circumstance, and 
his majesty’s servants would not have done 
their duty, if they had not advised the 
course which was adopted. But, the re- 
lease had no reference whatever to politics, 
for it would have taken place, had the 
state of things in Ireland been twenty 
times worse than they were at the time. 
He believed his noble friend (lord Clan- 
carty) was personally interested in the cir- 
cumstance to which he referred; but that 
could have had no weight with the noble 
marquis at the head of the government, who 
was acting in the performance of a duty 
for which he was responsible; and most 
certainly the noble marquis would have 
been answerable for the consequences, if 
he had not advised the course which was 
adopted in that case. Having felt it ne- 
cessary to state this, he could not help 
deprecating the introduction of questions 
of this kind, to the delay of the important 
measure before the House, with whieh such 
questions had no connexion whatever. 
Before he sat down he would say a word 
as to what had fallen from his noble friend 
(the duke of Rutland), for whom he had 
the highest respect. His noble friend had 
suggested that Roman Catholics should 
be restricted from eligibility to the office 
of prime minister. He could assure his 
noble friend, that he would be disposed 
to do any thing to gratify him, not incon- 
sistent with the principles and provisions 
R 
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of the bill; but his noble friend must be 
aware, that there was no such office as 
that of prime minister known to the con- 
stitution. The person generally at the 
head of the administration was the first 
Lord of the Treasury; and, for many rea- 
sons, which it was not necessary for him 
then to explain, he thought that a conve- 
nient arrangement, as the first Lord of the 
Treasury was more immediately connected 
with the finances of the country; but the 
chief minister, or head of the administra- 
tion, was not necessarily the first Lord of 
the Treasury. It was sometimes the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or the 
Lord Privy Seal; or it might be any other 
member of the administration. So that 
the Prime Minister could not be well de- 
fined in the act, by mentioning any one of 
those offices. But he thought the objec- 
tion of his noble friend was not well 
founded. The bill before the House had 
‘made ample provision, in case the head of 
the administration should be a Roman 
‘Catholic, by taking from him all control 
over church patronage, and confiding it to 
hands which must be above all suspicion, 
as to its being exercised injuriously to the 
church, It was not necessary for him to 
say more on the subject now, as the point 
would come under discussion in the com- 
mittee. 

Lord Colville said, that, as he did not 
often address their Jordships, he should 
offer no apology for intruding on their 
attention for a short time; the more es- 
pecially, as he might never again have 
the opportunity of addressing them, or 
of raising his voice in that House against 
the measure now before them. He there- 
fore felt bound to give more than a silent 
vote; which was what he had generally 
given. If he believed he could prevent 
their lordships from passing this measure, 
he would go any lengths to do it; he 
would implore them for hours together, 
if he could by so doing make them ab- 
stain from giving their consent to it. He 
had no wish to have come to that House, 
but to raise his voice against this measure. 
On a cautious and deliberate considera- 
tion of the question, he had determined 
to oppose the bill; although, in doing so, 
he should stand opposed to those who 
had been his friends during his political 
life, and to those under whose auspices 
that political life had commenced. To 
the private friendship of the noble duke 
at the head of the administration, he 
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might, perhaps, have no claim: he did 
not know that he had ever possessed it, 
but there were many noble lords whose 
friendship he had possessed, and to which 
he attached the highest value; and if 
feelings of friendship alone governed him, 
they would not see him in opposition to 
this measure ; but, upon a matter of such 
momentous importance, private friendship 
must be sacrificed to public duty. They 
must consult the monitor within their 
own breasts, and be governed by its voice, 
in preference to all other considerations, 
They had been told, that the new light 
was now abroad, and that the opponents 
of this measure were deficient in talent; 
but his answer was, that if the rising talent 
of the age was not with them, the wisdom 
and authority of age and respectability 
were ranged on their side, If there were 
any thing in this measure like a compensa- 
tion for the sacrifices they were about to 
make, he should not oppose it; but he 
saw no such compensation. There was 
not even any certainty that the state of 
Ireland would be improved by it : beyond 
that, he had never heard it contended 
fora moment, that Great Britain would 
derive any immediate advantage; from 
which it appeared, that for the chance of 
benefitting one part of the united empire, 
the other parts were to lose the great 
security for the continuance of their pre- 
sent institutions. He was afraid, that 
the amelioration of Ireland, and of the 
Irish people, would not be forwarded by 
this measure. He was afraid, that be- 
hind this measure, they would find more 
Catholic questions, and more Catholic agi- 
tators. And, what was worse, he feared it 
would turn out, that they had conceded 
that to Catholic agitators, which they had 
denied to the reasoning and the honourable, 
and consistent advocacy of noble lords, who 
had long and ably urged these concessions. 
Those great statesmen who had descended 
to their graves, and to whom he could 
give his entire approbation on account of 
their advocacy of this measure, might 
much rejoice if they were able to know of 
its present success. He recollected, and 
would.remind the House of, the words of 
that great and lamented statesman, lord 
Liverpool, who had, he was sure, never 
changed his sentiments on the subject. 
In the last speech of that noble lord, he 
observed, that as long as the constitution 
of this country was Protestant, it was 
essential to maintain a Protestant throne, 
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and a Protestént parliament, and that 
when these were changed, Great Britain 
would be no longer a Protestant state: 
that the evil might not be immediate, but 
would be inevitable, and would come 
when the country least expected it. He 
feared that the anticipation would prove 
true; and therefore he would oppose the 
measure; for if he could believe that, 
upon a fair trial, it would be found to 
answer, he should be as ready to adopt it 
as any noble lord in the House. He 
prayed that his apprehensions might prove 
unfounded ; and if they did, there was 
no man who would be more glad to have 
the opportunity of retracting his opinion, 
or to acknowledge the erroneousness of his 
views, than he should be. 

The Earl of Longford said, he was 
determined to join with those who, con- 
sistently, steadily, and conscientiously 
o this measure in every stage. It 
seemed to him that it was pressed through 
the House with a rapidity not at all in 
accordance with its importance. He dis- 
sented from the principle of the measure, 
and thought it was brought in with too 
much haste and precipitation. He would 
say, that the House and the country had 
been taken by surprise. He was told, 
that it had been discussed so frequently 
of late years, that they could not have 
been surprised; but he maintained that 
they were—that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, both in and out of the House, 
were surprised by the announcement of 
the measure. He had heard, amongst 
other things, that this question had been 
agitated for years; but though that 
might be true, he would say, it had never 
been agitated under circumstances which 
had rendered it of the character that it 
now assumed. He was told, it had been 
brought into parliament before now—that 
it had been brought in by the Whigs. 
Who were the Whigs? They were not 
approved of when they were in power, 
nor were they approved of out of power. 
The Liverpool administration had not 
been taught by them; for, as an admi- 
nistration, it was opposed to this question, 
and although parts of that administration 
had brought forward the question, yet, 
though those persons belonged to the 
administration, and were men of high 
talents, the administration itself were 
distinctly opposed to them. Yet, the 
measure was now brought forward by the 
ministry itself, and was hurried through 
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trusted that those who wished to carry it 
through in that manner would be disap- 
pointed. He objected to the measure on 
this account. He also objected to it, be- 
cause he thought it an infringement on 
the constitution. He would not admit, 
that there was any comparison to be made 
between what had been done in other 
countries, and what ought to be done in 
this. Other powers, especially those that 
were despotic in their form of government, 
might grant concessions to any body of 
people; and if they found their bounty 
abused, they could, in ‘an instant, retract 
what they had done, and thus prevent 
the effects of a mistaken lenity ; but that 
was not the case with a government which, 
like that of England, proceeded by certain 
forms, and could not, by any orn 
be allowed to violate them. Their lord- 
ships must have observed instances every 
day, in which people sheltered themselves 
behind the letter of the law, while they vio- 
lated its spirit; and, knowing this, they 
ought to take especial care not to concede 
any measure, of which they might not beable 
to prevent the mischievous consequences. 
The Catholics, even now, made use of 
expressions, which shewed that they be- 
lieved all the power and influence of the 
Protestant government was owing to 
usurpations on them; and, of course, 
they looked to the means of regaining 
that influence. So long as human nature 
remained what it was, the Roman Catho- 
lics must turn a wishful eye to what they 
had lost. He was not foolish enough to 
fear that the country would again become 
Catholic, or that he should see a Catholic 
on the woolsack; but he did not think 
that their hopes of such an event ought 
to be encouraged. All his objections to 
the admission of the Catholics were on 
political grounds. The members of their 
church formed a most powerful corpora- 
tion, and he looked on it as a strong 
political body, from which much mischief 
might be apprehended to the interests of 
this country. The clergy of the English 
church were not competent to meet them 
on political grounds, except with the aid 
of the state; for the English clergy did 
not pretend to that dominion over their 
followers, which was exercised by the 
Romish clergy. They bad heard from a 
great authority, that the Roman Catholic 
church did not now claim any political 
power; but he was convinced that was a 
2 
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mistake. He thought it would be ne- 
cessary to inquire, whether the Roman 
Catholics were ready to give value for 
value, by co-operating in maintaining and 
supporting all the great interests of the 
state. For himself, he had no expecta- 
tion that such would be the fact. The 
Roman Catholics of England were ex- 
cluded from a participation in the privi- 
leges of the constitution, because they 
were opposed to the interests of the Pro- 
testant church; and he should oppose 
their admission to those privileges upon 
the same grounds. When the Catholic 
Association of Dublin talked of separating 
Ireland from England, the higher orders 
of the Catholics did not express any dis- 
sent from such opinions; but contented 
themselves with remaining silent. But 
this was not sufficient: they ought at 
once to have disclaimed such doctrines ; 
and, having declined to do so, he 
could not consent to concede to them that 
political power which they now sought to 
obtain. 

The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Copleston) 
rose and said :—My lords; I should have 
presented myself to your lordships’ notice 
earlier in the course of this debate, had 
I not often given way to those who upon 
every account were better entitled to your 
lordships’ attention than myself. I am 
aware of the impatience of the House to 
go into a committee on this bill, and I 
am very unwilling to embarrass or to 
retard the proceedings. But considering 
the nature of the question, and the station 
I hold in the church, I trust I may claim 
your lordships’ indulgence for a few 
minutes, before that question is put to 
the vote. 

It is painful to me, my lords, to differ 
in opinion with many of my own order, men 
whom, on account of their high station, 
and still more on account of the weight 
and authority of their character, I had 
‘much rather follow and be guided by, than 
oppose. It is painful also to a bishop of 
the Christian Church to appear opposed 
to the general sense of the community in 
matters connected with religion. But 
this canse of uneasiness is greatly miti- 
gated, if not altogether removed, by the 
conviction I feel that the great majority 
of those who have signed petitions against 
this measure, have laboured under a total 
mistake as to its true nature and charac- 
ter. And if all the signatures were re- 
moved from those documents which were 
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affixed under the influence of this delu- 
sion, they would be diminished, | am 
confident, by more than one-half. The 
people were taught to believe, that some 
change in the religion of the country was 
intended—and thousands and tens of 
thousands signed their names under this 
false impression, fancying that they were 
called upon to declare their approbation 
of their own religion, and their disappro- 
bation of the Church of Rome. This 
error, prevalent as it was among the lower 
classes, is so gross that I will not waste 
your lordships’ time with any attempt to 
refute it. It will not be long, I am per- 
suaded, before it passes away from their 
own minds—and this consideration it is, 
which reconciles me to the temporary 
unpopularity my conduct may create 
among men who have acted under the 
influence of such an error. 

There is, however, an error, not indeed 
so gross and palpable as this, but still a 
great and mischievous error, which has 
possessed the minds of many who might 
have known, and who ought, I think, to 
have known better. The question has 
been commonly represented as one of 
expediency against principle, of policy 
against religion. The word onguliinen 
has, by a strange perversion of language, 
been used as if it denoted something 
opposed to right and to duty. But what 
a false and gratuitous assumption this. is, 
it is not, I am sure, necessary for me to 
point out. The question is, I admit, a 
questions of expediency—and so are all the 
questions that properly belong to the 
consideration of this House. Nay, hardly 
an act passes this House, but the pream- 
ble sets forth, ‘‘ whereas it is expedient.” 
But, in what respect this measure violates 
right and duty, has never yet been ex- 
plained ; and I, for one, have yet to learn. 

It has been treated also as a religious, 
or rather as a theological question---a 
character which I boldly maintain does 
not belong to it. In one sense, indeed, 
it may be a religious question—inasmuch 
as the temporal interests of religion, and 
the establishment of the church, are con- 
nected with it. But that religion itself, 
in doctrine or in discipline, is in the 
slightest degree affected by it, I, utterly 
deny. There is no sacrifice, no alteration, 
no compromise of one. single article of 
faith—no union, no approximation to an 
union with the Church of Rome, in any 
tittle of religious belief or practice. The 
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two churches are as wide asunder as ever, 
without any change as to the character, 
or the acknowledged importance of those 
tenets in which they respectively disagree. 
And here, my lords, permit me to observe, 
that a view of this question, which [ have 
always deemed an erroneous one, and 
which I had hoped had been long ago 
exploded, appears to be revived in the 
— day. Active and eager partizans 
ave not scrupled to represent the Roman 
Catholics as excluded from high office 
and from parliament, not on account of 
their presumed hostility to the Church, 
but because of the corrupt nature of their 
religious opinions, which disqualifies them 
(as they pretend) from being associated 
with us even in the administration of civil 
affairs; and they treat it as a sort of 
impiety and profanation to admit such 
men into the councils of the nation. 
Grieved, indeed, I am, to find a clergy- 
man of our Church, a man of worth, piety, 
and learning, taking the lead in this false 
and mischievous representation : for what 
can be more false in reasoning, or more 
mischievous in its effects, than to infer, 
because we call one tenet or one practice 
ofa church idolatrous, that the religion 
of that church is idolatry: and that its 
professors are, on that account, obnoxious 
to all the curses denounced in scripture 
against idolators, and are to be regarded 
as aliens and outcasts from the Church of 
Christ ? Can a minister of the Church of 
England dare to utter such a sentiment ? 
Does he not know that we have always 
regarded the Church of Rome as a branch 
of the universal Church of Christ ? Does 
he not know that we admit her baptisms 
to be valid, her ordinations to be valid, 
and that she holds all the essential doctrines 
of Christianity? Is he aware of the con- 
sequences to himself, and to his own 
church, if his opinion be just? For if the 
Church of Rome be not a branch of 
Christ’s Church, what are we ?—We, who 
derive all our spiritual authority, our very 
existence as a church transmitted to us 
through that channel—and that, not in 
its days of purity and simplicity, but in 
the most corrupt period of its history ? 
My lords, I cannot too strongly protest, 
or too loudly raise my voice against this 
monstrous and mischievous perversion of 
the truth, calculated as it is to mislead 
and inflame the people’s minds, and to 
goad them on to acts of violence and 


ungovernable fury, The true and real, 
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and only character of the question, is 
defensive policy. The only ground and 
justification of the restraints which it is 
now proposed to remove, is self-preserva~ 
tion. For I will not admit, what has 
been thrown out in the course of this de- 
bate, that the measure now recommended 
is grounded upon the alleged injustice of 
all religious tests in secular affairs. There 
is no need of entering upon that wide 
field of discussion; it is altogether irre- 
levant to the present question: for I 
contend, and maintain, it is an undeni- 
able truth, that the Roman Catholics and 
ourselves are all placed upon the common 
ground of Christianity; and the question 
merely is, what civil restraints are requi- 
site to be imposed upon them, in order 
to secure our own Church? 

In measures of defence and precaution, 
my lords, it is not enough to look to our 
own interests only : we are bound to regard 
the case of those also upon whom restraints 
are imposed for our sake. We must 
not make our security every thing, and 
their feelings and their interests nothing. 
There ought to be some reasonable propor- 
tion between the degree of danger appre- 
hended, and the measures adopted for our 
defence. If, indeed, those measures brought 
inconvenience only upon ourselves, al- 
though they were useless and excessive, they 
might still be justifiable—but when they 
also operate as a grievance to others, 
they are not only weak and foolish if 
superfluous, but culpable and wrong: 
and we are bound by every considera- 
tion of Christian duty to reduce them 
to the lowest degree which is consistent 
with our own safety. But when I re- 
collect that not one-tenth part, not, 
I believe (as it has been proved by a 
right honourable gentleman,* who has 
diligently investigated this matter) not 
one-twentieth part of the deliberations of 
parliament have even an indirect bearing 
upon the interests of the established 
Church—and when, moreover, not one- 
tenth part of either House can, according 
to the utmost stretch of probability, be 
Roman Catholics; I own it does appear 
to me a most extravagant and dispro- 
portionate precaution, to exclude them 
altogether from a share in conducting 
the civil affairs of the country, which 
would otherwise be proper to their station, 
even if we believed, which I do not believe, 
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that they must necessarily be desirous of 
subverting or weakening our Church es- 
tablishment. 

Now, my lords, if such be the view of 
the subject which alone is authorized by 
our religion, with equal confidence do | 
maintain, that the study of our laws and 
of our history, must lead to the same con- 
clusion. Every taw that has been passed 
against the Roman Catholics, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution, proves by 
its very title, that security to the sovereign 
and to the state, including under that term 
the established church, was its great and 
only object. I have copied, my fords, the 
titles of all these acts, and I would read 
them seriatim, if I were not afraid of | 
fatiguimg your lordships by an unnecessary 
recital. A few, by way of specimen, may | 
be sufficient. The act of Ist of Elizabeth, | 
chap. 1, is entitled, “‘ An Act to restore | 
to the Crown the ancient jurisdiction over | 
the estate ecclesiastical and spiritual, and | 
abolishing all foreign powers repugnant to ; 
the same.” The Act of 5th Elizabeth, 
chap. 1, is entitled, “An Act for the as- | 
surance of the queen’s royal power over | 
all estates and subjects within her do-: 
minions.” In this act is contained the 
memorable clause, exempting Roman Ca- 
tholic peers from taking the Oath of Su- 
premacy, as a qualification for sitting in | 
parliament ; than which a clearer proof 
cannot be given, that ‘it was not to brand | 
religious error, but to guard against po- 
litical danger, that the oath was imposed. | 

After the same ‘mammer, nty lords, the! 
23rd of Elizabeth, the 3rd of James Ist, 
and all the other acts are entitled, without ' 
an allusion to ‘erroneous tenets in matters : 
of faith, until the 25th of Charles 2nd, 
which imposed the sacramental test, but 
which also is called “An Act for pre- 
venting dangers from popish recusants”— 
and the 30th of Charles 2nd, which first. 
imposed the declaration against transub- 
stantiation and the superstitions and 
idolatrous practices of the Church of 
Rome. 

Even here, security against danger is 
declared in the title to be the sole object 
of the law. And I would willingly appeal 
to those noble lords who are most zealous 
in their opposition to this measure, and 
whose sincere attachment to their religion 
and to their church I honour and esteem | 
—but I would seriously ask ‘them whether 
in their hearts they.can-believe, that in the | 
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more real concern for the purity of the 
faith and the true profession of the gospel, 
than there was in the age immediately 
succeeding the Reformation? And whe- 
ther they believe that the laws then passed 
(laws which had not been thought neces- 
sary for a century and more after the 
Reformation) were passed for the purpose 
of proscribing false doctrine, and not merely 
for the purpose of securityagainst real or sup- 
posed danger? The new declarations then 
required, were assuredly not intended to 
express any new or any greater abhorrence 
of such corrupt doctrines than their ances- 
tors entertained—but to mark out by a 
more precise criterion, beyond the possi- 
bility of evasion, that class of persons 
from whom the danger was apprehended. 

The danger, I admit, was then great; 
and it was altogether of a novel kind. 
For your lordships will recollect that after 
the supremacy of the church, the great 
object of contention, for centuries, between 
the popes and the sovereigns of this coun- 
try, had at length been wrested from the 
pope and placed in the hands of the 
sovereign —the constant object of the 
court of Rome was the recovery of this 
power. All the intrigues and machina- 
tions, against which the laws of Elizabeth 
and James Ist were passed, had this-end in 
view. The danger was then to the Throne, 
To secure the sovereign on the Throne 
from that danger, was the primary inten- 
tion of the laws. But in the reign of 
Charles 2nd, and still more in that of his 
successor, the whole case was changed— 
or rather, I might say, was inverted. The 
danger that threatened us then was from 
the Throne—and most formidable it was. 
With one sovereign careless about the 
church, and ready to surrender the supre- 
macy again to the pope, and with another 
sovereign not only ready, but plainly 
designing to make over that supremacy— 
no precautions were too great to guard 
against the evil—no measures too bold or 
strong or irregular to be resorted to, in 
order to provide a remedy when that crisis 
had arrived. 

Then arose that firm band of resolute 
and patriotic men, whe saved ‘our church 
and our ‘liberties from destruction—who 
told their ‘sovereign that if he, or any 
after him, chose to deliver again to the 
pope that supremacy which ‘our ancestors 
had gloriously recovered from him; from 
that moment he ceased ‘to reign. With 
the supremacy over the.church vesigned,:he 
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must resign his crown also. This, my lords, 
was a bold, but it was a necessary step; and 
it required a stern and severe policy to 
maintain the deed, against a family which 
for two generations sought to recover 
their kingdom—backed by foreign poten- 
tates—supported, not only by their Roman 
Catholic subjects of this country, but by 
a large class of Protestants also—by all 
the non-jurors—by all the disaffected to 
the House of Hanover—by all those who, 
under whatever denomination, temporized 
with the reigning party, but secretly in 
their hearts, and in their private inter- 
eourse, cherished the antient attachment 
to the exiled race. That, surely, was not 
a season for relaxing the severity of the 
laws enacted to preserve the order of 
things established at the Revolution. 
But when this danger had passed away 
with the extinction of the rival family— 
when all hearts were again united in loyal 
attachment to the sovereign on the Throne 
~~and a Protestant succession was secured 
against all imagination of danger; a 
spontaneous return commenced towards 
that milder and more equitable system 
which is the ancient boast and birthright 
of Englishmen. The penal laws against 
Catholics were relaxed and repealed ; and 
in the same spirit of wise policy, and of 
Christian duty, in proportion as _ the 
danger has disappeared, are we now called 
upon to follow up that beneficent course, 
and to receive as brethren, in all civil 
relations, those whom I can no longer 
regard as really dangerous, even if they 
were hostile to our religious institutions. 
As to the reality indeed, and the extent 
of this danger, the opinions of honest, 
wise, and pious men, may differ—and I 
confess that the appeal so eloquently made 
the other night by the most reverend pri- 
mate of Ireland, did make a powerful 
though not a lasting impression on my 
mind, He seemed, my lords, to stand 
before you pleading for the church over 
which he presides, with dignified and 
affecting earnestness—imploring you not 
to desert her in her hour of danger—not 
to deliver her over. unto the will of her 
enemies, But in the natural anxiety he 
felt for that church, peculiarly circum- 
stanced as she is, the most reverend pri- 
mate seems to have overrated the magni- 
tude of the danger, as well as. to have 
overlooked the impregnable security she 
derives from her-union with ourselves. 


. That hostility:cannot, surely, be an ob- 
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ject of rational alarm, which requires the 
confederacy of the whole legislature of the 
country in order to make it effectual. If 
her rights are ever to be invaded, the King, 
Lords, and Commons, of the united em-’ 
pire, must be accomplices in the spoliation. 
Neither do I think the reverend primate 
sufficiently estimated that security which 
the intimate union of the two churches, as 
well as of the two kingdoms, confers. | 
With the interests, and with the existence 
of the church of Ireland, our church is in- 
dissolubly united. We must stand or fall 
together. We have taken her to ourselves 
—to use the words of the most sacred 
contract of private life— for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health.” And if, by so doing, we 
have taken to ourselves some portion of 
her weakness, we have imparted to her, in 
a tenfold greater degree, our own strength. 
And in what, my lords, does that strength 
consist? Not, surely, in penalties, and 
disabilities, and disqualifying laws, but in 
the deep-rooted attachment of millions of 
our fellow-subjects: and if ever that 
attachment fails us, in vain will it be to 
attempt by laws and penalties to perpetu- 
ate our existence. 

I am not so visionary, my lords, as to 
reject, or to despise, the external support 
of civil institutions. I believe it to be use- 
ful, and even essential, to our permanent 
welfare, and to our extensive utility. There 
is however an error widely prevalent, 
arising out of our connexion with the state, 
and which cannot too frequently be cor- 
rected. People have been led to imagine 
that, because our church is established by 
law, therefore it was constituted and re- 
formed by law. My lords, it is not neces- 
sary to state, for your lordships’ informa- 
tion, that the fact is not so. It is the 
pride—rather, perhaps, I ought to say, it 
is the glory—of the church of England 
that she reformed herself. After she was 
set free from the domination of Rome, her 
Articles, her Liturgy, her Homilies, every- 
thing, in short, that has been done to 
reform her discipline as well as her 
doctrine, was her own work. What she 
thus did was ratified indeed and adopted 
by parliament ; but her tenets were not 
discussed in parliament, nor were they 
settled there. 

It is true, the enemies of our church 
have too often proved the enemies also of 
the Crown, or of’ the state. For our 
mutual security laws have been enacted 
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proportionate to the exigency of the times. 
But now that those times are no more, and 
while we are assured of the constant and 
powerful support of government — while 
we have, as we know we always must 
have, kings for our nursing-fathers, and 
queens for our nursing-mothers,—while 
we go forth, as I trust we ever shall do, 
clad in the armour of truth on the right 
hand and on the left,—while we enjoy the 
esteem and the affection of all orders and 
degrees of men who belong to our com- 
munion, what danger have we to fear? 
Nay, my lords, I will go further than this. 
A part of our strength, and that no incon- 
siderable part, I am firmly persuaded, 
consists in the opinion entertained of us 
by those who do not belong to us. They 
feel and acknowledge, that no church, 
possessed of the advantages which we 
enjoy, could have used them more mode- 
rately, more inoffensively, more generously 
than we have done. So strong and habi- 
tual is this persuasion in my own mind, 
that I have been accustomed to frame an 
imaginary criterion by which I would 
venture to have it be tried—a criterion 
which the recollection of your early studies 
may perhaps serve to recal to some of your 
lordships’ minds. I will suppose then, 
that every denomination of Christians in 
this country was called upon to declare by 
ballot, the order of merit in which all of 
them should be placed. I doubt not— 
indeed I should hope for the credit of 
human nature —-that each one would place 
his own sect first—but I feel equally cer- 
tain, that in each man’s tablet would be 
found occupying the second place, the 
church to which we belong. And if that 
be so, assuredly the church which, in each 
man’s separate estimation, ranks second- 
best, would by every impartial and unpre- 
judiced mind be pronounced to be in 
reality the best. It is, my lords, because 
I venerate and love that church, because I 
wish well to her interests, because I think 
it agreeable to the spirit and to the letter 
of her doctrines, because I believe that it 
will redound to her honour, and will pro- 
mote her safety—that I vote for this bill. 
Lord Kenyon said, that, little as he was 
at all times inclined to obtrude himself 
on the attention of the House, he could 
not allow a question in which he took the 
greatest possible interest to proceed further 
without expressing his strongest disappro- 
bation, not only of the measure, which he 
thought calculated in a very short time to 
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destroy the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
and to destroy the glorious - Protestant 
Constitution of 1688, but also of the 
manner in which it had been brought 
forwards. The grounds on which it had 
been proposed and attempted to be sup- 
ported were to him entirely unsatisfactory 
and unintelligible. It was said, the go- 
vernment in Ireland could not be carried 
on without the concessions proposed were 
made, but a noble marquis lately at the 
head of that government had declared that 
he should have found no difficulty in 
putting down the Catholic Association 
had it been the will of the government in 
England that he should do so.—He did 
not mean to charge on the existing go- 
vernment solely the blame which he 
thought due for the lawless state in which 
Ireland was: he considered it attached 
more or less to every government for the 
last twenty-five years, for not duly main- 
taining the power of the laws in that 
country. He felt, however, that the 
greatest blame was imputable to the 
present government for making their own 
misconduct the plea for their forcing such 
a measure as the present on the country, 
contrary to the declared will of the great 
mass of the Protestants of Great}Britain. 
That such was the fact the various letters 
he had received from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and from persons entirely 
unknown to him, distinctly convinced his 
mind, as the innumerable petitions pre- 
sented to their lordships ought to satisfy 
their minds. He could never reconcile 
it to his mind that the government had 
done its duty to their sovereign or to the 
people in allowing such a measure to be 
forced through parliament without first 
advising the king to recur to the sense of 
his people in a new parliament, Argu- 
ments had been attempted to be used 
from the Union with Scotland for the 
purpose of shewing that as that measure 
had proved highly beneficial to the public 
tranquillity, though at first it was de- 
nounced both in England and in Scotland, 
so the present measure would also be 
equally successful. It:seemed to be en- 
tirely overlooked that the success of the 
Union with Scotland was produced by a 
circumstance which did not exist in the 
Union with Ireland, or in the measure now 
proposed, namely, that by the Scottish 
Union, the church, to which the great mass 
of the people of that country belonged, was: 
made the Established Church in Scotland, 
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Such an intention as to Ireland was dis- 
tinctly disclaimed, and indeed would never 
be admitted consistently either with the 
terms of the Union or with the Constitution 
of 1688. That circumstance therefore led 
necessarily to the conclusion that satis- 
faction and tranquillity could not ensue in 
Ireland from the measures now proposed. 
It was impossible that when the priests 
of Ireland, and the great mass of the 
Roman Catholic people saw how completely 
they had been sacrificed for the sake of 
gratifying some few hundreds of the 
higher orders of their religion, but they 
must feel indignant at the treatment they 
had experienced, and struggles of a nature 
likely to be much more violent and more 
injurious to the tranquillity of Ireland, 
must ensue. No one who reflected on 
the state of the mass of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, and on their subjection to their 
priests, and on the mutual interests 
which subsisted between them , but must 
feel that the measure under consideration 
contained in itself seeds of far greater 
discontent and disturbance than any it 
could be pretended that it removed. 
Against the chance therefore of the measure 
proving itself asettlement of the great ques- 
tion, he decidedly protested. One other 
point, however, he must advert to, as it 
would be expected probably by the House 
that he should; he meant the important 
question of the Coronation Oath. That 
Oath he considered to be the original 
contract between the king and his people, 
and by that Oath they had a right to 
expect he should abide. The Oath de- 
clared distinctly that the king would 
support the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment to the utmost of his power. How 
he could be said to do so if he deprived it 
of that power which it now possessed of 
supporting itself without interference from 
Roman Catholic legislators he could not 
comprehend. The Oath was clearly dis- 
tinct. The people of the country could 
understand it in one way only, and he 
considered it a great aggravation to the 
mischief of the measure proposed, that the 
king should be regarded as contributing to 
the destruction of the constitution he had 
sworn he would maintain. True it was 
that necessity might make adherence to 
that Oath impossible; and necessity, if it 
existed, would be sufficient to absolve the 
sovereign from its obligation ; but then it 
must be a necessity obvious and indis- 
putable; a necessity of the existence of 
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which no man could doubt; an existence 
which all the king’s subjects must feel 
and allow; for till such necessity 
existed, they would not feel their king 
was at liberty to desert that Protestant 
cause, to support which, his family had 
become possessed of that throne. Ex- 
pediency could not be admitted as an 
excuse; for no oath could ever be con- 
sidered as binding, if expediency were 
regarded as putting an end to its obliga- 
tions. On the whole, lord Kenyon de- 
clared that he-considered the measures 
proposed, altogether unjustified by any 
reasons that had been urged, and likely, 
instead of leading to tranquillity, to lead 
to far greater disturbances in Ireland, 
and altogether destructive of the sacred 
principles of the Protestant Constitution 
of 1688. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee on the bill, the earl of Shaftes- 
bury in the chair. On the preamble being 
read, 

' Lord Redesdale said, that after the great 
majority in favour of the measure, it would 
be useless in him to attempt to divide the 
committee ; and he therefore had no such 
intention. He would, however, briefly 
shew what it was that created the princi- 
pal danger from the Catholic towards the 
Protestant Church. In every country 
there should be an Established Church, 
protected by the government, and under 
the control of the king. _In this country 
the Established Church was in no danger 
from the Dissenters; for however numer- 
ous they were, they were disconnected :— 
their ministers had little influence over 
them, nor were they actuated by any 
violent hostility to the establishment. It 
was very different with the Catholics. 
They were under a control over which the 
government had no influence. It had 
been argued, that by bringing Catholics 
into parliament an influence would be ac- 
quired over that church, by the medium of 
those who were admitted to seats in the 
legislature, and that the Catholics would 
not be so much under the influence of a 
foreign power. This would be the great 
advantage of this measure. But, in his 
opinion, the Catholics would always be 
desirous of superseding the Established 
Church; and if by uniting the lay members 
of the church in parliament a control 
could be had over the general body, he 
thought it essential that a control should 
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preserving the councils of the king essen- 
tially Protestant. 

The preamble of the bill was postponed. 
On the first clause being read, 

Lord Farnham said, he was of opinion 
that this clause involved the general prin- 
ciple of the bill. He would not enter at 
length into the question of the oaths 
adopted at the time of the Revolution of 
1688; but this he knew, that all the 
efforts of that Revolution went to es- 
tablish a Protestant government, and toex- 
clude papists from offices, and from the 
legislature. The question was, did or did 
not the present measure interfere with the 
protection thus afforded to the Protestant 
church at the period of the Revolution? 
In his opinion it invalidated that protection 
and threatened the establishment with 
great danger. What were the causes 
which led to the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics from the Constitution of 1688? 
They were of two descriptions? the one 
civil, and the other religious: The politics 
and the religion of the Roman Catholics 
were 60 intermixed, that it was absolutely 
impossible to separate them, Whether it 
were improper that any sects—that the 
Mahomedans even —shouldbe admittedinto 
the government or not, he would not dis- 
cuss; but this he would say, that where the 
tenets of any sect were of a nature to sub- 
vert the relations between man and man, 
the government were fully justified in ex- 
cluding that sect from any participa- 
tion in political power. Now, the Ca- 
tholics did not confine their religion to 
God: and man, but they gave an undue 
weight to fallible man, to direct their actions, 
and to which direction they were blindly 
obedient. One of the first doctrines of 
the charch of Rome was, that the good of 
that church and the advancement of its 
interests were the paramount duty of every 
member of that communion. No man 
had a right to argue; that any sect did not 
hold the principles and sentiments which 
they professed to hold; and _ whilst 
the Catholics professed to entertain such 
principles, he should act on the belief, 
that they really did hold them. The 
Catholics must believe that. the right 
reverend prelates behind him were a most 
pestilent set, and they must wish to reduce 
their influence, and to destroy their power. 
If he were a Catholic he should do his 
utmost—he should use his most active en- 
deavours to overturn the bench of bishops, 
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errors.—This led him to a consideration of 
the second clause of the bill, enacting the 
oath to be taken in future by members of 
parliament, which he conceived to be inti- 
mately connected with the first clause. 
He was not one who would disbelieve the 
oath of a Roman Catholic on matters of 
fact; but he still was not inclined to take 
their oath on matters of opinion or specula- 
tion. A man might have one opinion one 
day, and a different opinion next day ; and 
he would not give a farthing for such a 
security. He thought that the Church of 
England in Ireland stood in greater dan- 
ger from this measure than that part of the 
Church of England and Ireland which 
existed in this country. _ At the very 
moment that a most reverend prelate, the 
primate of Ireland, was defending in their 
lordships’ House, the interests of the Irish 
Church—at that very moment, a suggestion 
was thrown out in another place, to which 
he must not allude, for the confiscation of 
the revenues of that church. Really, the 
enemies of that church were so ready to 
pounce upon their prey, that they would 
not wait until the death-blow was given. 
He therefore was afraid that the marriage 
between the English and Irish churches 
was not so indissoluble as a right reverend 
prelate had stated, but that there would 
shortly take place a divorce. When fifty 
Catholic members were added to the fifty 
members of the House of Commons who 
were now ready to attack the church of 
Ireland, he very much feared that they 
would form a phalanx too powerful for any 
ministry to resist.. A noble marquis who 
opposed government on this, and a noble 
marquis who supported them, both sug- 
gested the propriety of making a provision 
for the Catholic clergy. In his opinion, 
however, the great merit of the bill was, 
that it in no way acknowledged the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The Dissenters, he be- 
lieved, were generally opposed to the mea- 
sure, with the exception of Socinians, 
Unitarians,andperhaps Independents, With 
respect to the measure for the suppression 
of the disfranehisement— 

The Earl of Hardwicke rose to order. 
He submitted to their lordships, that as 
they were now in committee, no reference 
should be allowed to another bill. 

Lord Farnham contended, that he hada 
right to speak on that measure, as it had 
been brought forward in connection with 
the present bill. He was convinced that 
the bill now before the House would not 
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have the effect of tranquillizmg Ireland, 
because the Catholic Association had de- 
elared that they never would cease to 
agitate, if any measure should be 

in parliament for the disfranchisement of 
the forty-shilling frecholders. With re- 
spect to that measure, as he should have 
another opportunity of delivering his senti- 
ments, he would no longer detain their lord- 


he Marquis of Londonderry explained, 
that what he had said on a former occa- 
sion was, that the great merit of the pre- 
sent bill, in his mind, was because it did 
not propose any securities; and he also 
expressed a hope that hereafter an arrange- 
ment might be made to connect the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy with the government, 
by giving to them what the Presbyterians 
in Ireland had at present—a_ provision, 
which was called the Regium Donum. 
The Earl.of Mountcashel said, that the 
Presbyterians were entitled to the Regium 
Donum, because they gave up the tithes 
which they possessed in the north of Ire- 
land, on the understanding that they were 
to be paid an annual stipend. Within 
the last ten years that stipend had been 


withdrawn, and the Regiwm Donum sub- | 
| of this bill, and said, that only five or six 


stituted. 


The Earl of Eldon said, it must be seen, | 


after what he had stated on a former occa- 


sion, that he could not agree to this clause. | 
It took notice of certain oaths, and of cer- , 


tain declarations against transubstantia- 
tion, the invocation of saints, and the sa- 


crifice of the mass, and said that these. 


should be no longer required of any of his 
majesty’s subjects as a qualification for 
sitting and voting in parliament, or for 
the exercise or enjoyment of any office, 
franchise, or civil right, save as herein- 
after excepted. To this he could not 
agree. Let him be permitted to say, that 
this clause, as well as every other clause 
of the bill, was open to this exception ;— 
namely, that every Protestant was bound 
to take the Oath of Supremacy. Now, 
with respect to the Oath of Supremacy, 
no less a man than the great lord Chat- 
ham .had said, that they had as good a 
right to repeal the Bill of Rights as they 
had to repeal the Oath of Supremacy. 


But, by this bill the Protestant was still | 


required to take it, while the Roman Ca- 
tholic was relieved from those declarations 
against transubstantiation, and the sacri- 
fice of the mass, and other parts of the 
Geman Catholic seligion, which had hi- 
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therto been called idolatrous. it was sur- 
prising to him, that ever since the statute 
of Charles the second was passed, it hed 
not entefed into the consideration of any 
man, whether it was within the power of 
parliament to alter this oath. But he 
found he should get into a discussion on 
the principle of the bill, if he went any 
further into that topic: he must however 
say, that when he recollected that every 
bishop of the Chureh of England, from 
the moment of the passing of that act up 
to the day on which he spoke, or at least 
up to three or four days ago, had solemnly 
declared that certain ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholics were, as they were stated 
to be in the declaration, idolatrous—that 
he thought that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion itself was neither more nor less than 
idolatry. But there was a right rev. pre- 
late a Regius Professor, who held, the 
other evening, that the professors of that 
religion were not at all idolatrous, though 
every bishop of the Church of England 
had declared, in this House, since the 
time of Charles 2nd, that religion to be 
idolatrous. Some of their lordships were 
not aware of this consideration, when they 
talked without reference to the prineiple 


Roman Catholic peers would be admitted 
by its coming into operation. They only 
looked at the circumstance of there being 
a few or a large number of Roman Catho- 
lic members admitted into that House or 
the House of Commons. It had also been 
said, that the Oath of Supremacy was a 
false declaration, if it imputed idolatry to 
the Roman Catholic religion. After all 
they seemed to see people merely as Pro- 
testant persons and Roman Catholic per- 
sons, and the members of the legislature 
merely as Protestant members of the 
Houses of Lords or Commons and Roman 
Catholic members of the Houses of Lords 
or Commons. But he eould not tell what 
the feelings of that man must be, who 
could go into that House and see his ma- 
jesty on the throne, and the lord Chancel- 
lor on his knees, calling on his majesty, 
as he was bound to do, if he had not al- 
ready done so at the Coronation, to make 
and subscribe that declaration, by which 
the whole of the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic religion were declared to ‘be 
idolatrous; while the Roman Catholic 
peers and members.of the House of Com- 
mons were assembled with the others 
to hear their religion declared idolatrous ; 
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and so it would remain after this act 
was passed, if it continued in its present 
form. A right reverend a had 
that evening said, and said very truly, 
in the notion of a Protestant bishop 
that we were all members of the Christian 
church. If the right rev. prelate would 
allow him, he would ask, respectfully, 
whether the declaration, that the Protes- 
tant Church of England was a branch of 
the Christian church, and the members 
of it members of the Christian church, 
had ever been made by the Roman Catho- 
lic church? If that was inserted into the 
oath to be taken under this bill by the 
Roman Catholics, there would be some- 
thing admitted bythem. Who ever found 
that the professors of the Roman Catholic 
religion admitted any such thing as that 
the Protestant church was a branch of the 
Christian church, or its members members 
of the Christian church? If they would 
admit that into the oath, it would be a 
very great satisfaction to him; but if they 
looked at the proceedings that had taken 
place, and the. doctrines lately preached 
in Ireland, every noble lord must see, that 
if such a passage were admitted into the 
oath, the Roman Catholics would not 
much admire the bill. By this bill Catho- 
lics were not required to admit the supre- 
macy of the Crown in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters ; but let their lordships look at their 
history, their constitution, their acts of 
parliament, and their law books, and tell 
him, if the supremacy of the Crown, in 
matters ecclesiastical, was not a material 
part of the British constitution. He beg- 
ged their lordships to think indulgently 
of him, who’ had sworn over and over 
again—aye, forty times—that his majesty 
had this supremacy. He begged of them 
to think indulgently of him, if he could 
not presume to take away a supremacy, 
which had been recognized as an in- 
disputable right of the Crown, ever since 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, He 
could not,—he would not—break the oath 
he had so taken. Those who took ano- 
ther view of the subject might be acting 
as honestly as he was, but they must 
allow him to follow the dictates of his own 
conscience. Whether that right were in 
the Crown or not, he had sworn that it 
was; and having so sworn, he would 
maintain it. It was in vain to talk of the 
Established Church being supported by 
the purity of its doctrines, and the since- 
ity of its pastors, He asked, if bishops 
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of the Church of England admitting’ per- 
sons into parliament and offices who did 
not acknowledge the king’s supremacy in 
ecclesiastical matters, though they had 
sworn that the king had that supremacy, 
—he would ask, if such conduct mani- 
fested any purity or sincerity—if such 
conduct was likely to reconcile his fellow- 
subjects,—his injured fellow-subjects, to 
them? Would this take away the appe- 
tite for tithes, because tithes were the 
means of supporting the church? Would 
this be calculated to increase the venera- 
tion of the people for the church? He 
would maintain, not that the subject was 
a political one—not that it was a religious 
one—but that it was both. As a political 
subject, it had maintained our civil and 
religious liberties,—not because all acts 
of parliament had declared that it had, 
but because the fact was so; and it had 
not only maintained our civil and religious 
liberties, but it had produced also those 
moral and religious feelings, which had 
distinguished this country above all the 
nations of the earth, and made the Eng- 
lish people patterns of moral and religious 
conduct to the whole ‘christian world. 
Another objection he felt was this. He 
did not object to some offices being open 
to the Catholics; but he did object to 
their being admitted toseats in parliament, 
and to offices in which they would have to 
discharge any important duties in the exe- 
cutive part of the government of the coun- 
try. They had been told, that the excep- 
tions in the bill were quite large enough. 
They had been told too, that it was im- 
possible to describe a First Lord of the 
Treasury, or a Secretary of State, or in- 
deed any body else in the cabinet. A 
cabinet, it was true, was a body of indivi- 
duals, all agreeing sometimes, sometimes 
all disunited, and sometimes all wonder- 
fully converted ; and if there were no way 
of describing them serra: 3 surely 
there could be no difficulty in describing 
them collectively. Would not the words 
“‘ Privy Council” include them all? He 
should be acting improperly if he went 
through all the clauses of the bill, and 
offered all those considerations to their 
lordships which might be brought forward 
on the third reading. He had no hesita- 
tion in admitting, that, on a late occasion, 
he did not like to oppose himself, under 
the influence of a teasing gout, to the for- 
midable alliance which was formed b 

those who took different views on this 
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subject; but, if he were able to attend 
on the third reading of the bill, he would 
go through it more largely. Perhaps he 
had now stated his views more largely than 
he ought to havestated them at this stage of 
the bill. There was one point more which 
he wished to mention for the considera- 
tion of all noblelords. The circumstance 
which above all others made James 2nd 
most odious in this country, was the 
liberty he took with the charters. Was it 
the intention of this bill to suspend these 
oaths in corporations where they were ex- 
pressly required? Did they mean to tear 
the seal off the charters of all such corpo- 
rations? He sincerely hoped they did 
not. .He begged pardon of their lordships 
for having detained them so long. He 
could not absolve his conscience from the 
obligations he hadtaken. Of their lordships 
who were opposed to him on this subject, 
all were objects of his respect,—many of 
them were his friends, and he put it to 
them all, how they and he were to get 
rid of the oaths they had taken. 

The Bishop of Landaff, in explanation, 
said, that it was perfectly notorious to 
every individual who was at all acquainted 
with the subject, that although there was 
a marked difference between the tenets 
of the church of England and of the 
church of Rome, yet that the church of 
England did not venture to separate from 
the church of Christ, any whom the holy 
scriptures had not excepted. The church 
of Rome went further, and presumed to 
deny salvation to those whom the word of 
God had not excluded. But, did it at all 
follow, that, because we admitted them to 
belong to the Christian church, we should 
call upon them to admit that we belonged 
to it? The noble and learned lord’s 
reasoning appeared to him very extra- 
ordinary. Then, again, with respect to 
the Oath of Supremacy, the noble and 
learned lord seemed to say, that they were 
departing from the obligation of that oath, 
because they were about to admit Catho- 
lics to sit by the side of them in that 
House. He had taken the Oath of Su- 
premacy, and he had abjured the spiritual 
supremacy of the pope ; but did it follow, 
because he admitted a person who had 
not done the same, that he violated one 
tittle of the oath? This, he confessed, 
passed his comprehension, and did appear 
to him to be one of the most extraordinary 
inferences he had ever heard. 

The Earl of Eldon observed, that what 
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he had said was this:—that he had not 
been able to find that the Catholics would 
admit the established church of this 
country to be a part of the Christian 
church ; and he inferred from this, that 
there were strong reasons for not admitting 
Catholics to a seat in. that House, inas- 
much as a man who would not allow the 
right rey. prelate to be a member of the 
Christian church was nota very fit com- 
panion for the right rev. prelate. He 
went farther. He was speaking of the 
obligations of his own oath, and of that 
of the right rev. prelate’s, too; for the 
right rev. prelate had taken the oath, that 
no foreign prince, prelate, person, state, 
or potentate, had any jurisdiction or 
power, temporal, civil, or ecclesiastical, in 
this realm, Nay, they had gone farther, 
and said that they ought not to have it. 
Now he asked, how he was to retract this, 
and be quite easy in his conscience ? 

The Bishop of Landaff.—The noble 
and learned lord has given an answer to 
his own question. He told us, that he 
had no objection to’ admit Catholics into 
certain offices. Now, this, I contend, is 
giving up the principle altogether, and 
making the question a question of degree, 
and not of principle. 

The Bishop of Oxford.—The noble 
and learned lord has represented me by 
words, literally, precisely, and fairly con- 
strued, to have described the professors of 
the Roman Catholic religion as idolatrous. 
I do not admit that they are idolators, 
when I admit that there are some practices 
in the ceremonies of their religion, which 
are idolatrous. I agree that every idolator 
must be guilty of idolatry before his God. 
I do not believe the Roman Catholics are 
so; and I will not asperse those from 
whom I differ. I wish I could say as 
much for the noble and learned lord, who 
deals not very mildly with the bishops of 
the church of England, for their conduct 
in relation to a question, by which they 
and their establishment are deeply affected. 
I trust we have as much regard for the 
solemn oath we have taken respecting the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and the 
sacrifice of the mass, as the noble. and 
learned lord himself. The noble and 
learned lord has stated, and repeated 
several times, that I imputed idolatry to 
the Catholic religion, and he has stated 
this in a manner that I believe neither the 
rules of this House, nor the common 
courtesy of life, allow me to characterise 
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as it deserves. FE say again, that the in- 
vocation of saints is idolatrous—that the 
sacrifice of the mass is idolatrous; but I 
do not say, that the whole of the Roman 
Catholic religion is idolatry. If the noble 
and learned lord says that the Roman 
Catholic religion is one mass of idolatry, 
I deny the fact. I am not so young as to 
take my Protestantism from the noble and 
learned lord; and I am not now to learn 
what are the differences between the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
churches. The Roman Catholic church 
believes in the Eternity of God—it recog- 
nises our Saviour Jesus Christ—it ac- 
knowledges the Trinity, the Holy Incar- 
nation and the Atonement, and the whole 
means of Grace. It —- all these 
true doctrimes; but it has added to them, 
and it has thereby defaced the fair and 
beautiful form of Christianity. Among 
those additions are the invocation of saints 
and the sacrifice of the mass. But these 
tenets are not Protestant; and though 
they detract from the merit of the 
Roman Catholic church, they do not 
take that church out of the pale of Chris- 
tianity. The noble and learned lord has 
repeated his charge, over and over again, 
in a manner calculated to produce much 
mischief. I assert that I never said the 
invocation of -saints, and the sacrifice of 
the mass, were not idolatrous. I did say 
that all papistry is not idolatry. I did not 
say that that doctrine was not the doctrine 
of a Christian establishment. The church 
of Rome is corrupt. I know it, and ac- 
knowledge it. But, on what will the 
Church of England rely, if the Roman 
Catholic Church be totally corrupt. I 
have now done with the noble and learned 
lord’s remarks on the two churches and 
on the idolatry; and I pass to what he 
says concerning the Oath. If I understood 
the noble and learned lord right, he stated, 
that the Oath of Supremacy denies also 
all regal and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and all political power, to any other power 
in these realms, than that of the sovereign, 
and that we cannot allow the Catholics to 
have offices without a violation of our 
Oath. Has the noble and learned lord 
then forgotten the Irish Act of 1777, 
the English Act of 1778, the English Act 
of 1791, and the Scotch Act of 1793, by 
which Papists are required by law to deny, 
as a necessary condition of holding office, 
that the pope has any temporal power in 
these realms, while the English Protestants, 
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on taking office, are called on to deny the 
ecclesiastical authority of the pope? By 
these different Acts, the Papists are ta 
take one Oath, and the Protestants another, 
If I heard the noble and learned lord right, 
he asserted that we were now, for the first 
time, about to admit the Catholics to hold 
office. This is to me quite unintelligible, 
unless there be some parliamentary mean- 
ing attributed to an Oath that I never 
heard of out of parliament. If that be 
not the case, the conclusion of the noble 
and learned lord is to me quite unin- 
telligible. When I filled that Chair of 
Regius Professor, to which he has 
alluded, had any of my pupils drawn 
such a conclusion, I should have thought 
that they had rejected logic from their 
studies. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had never 
made use of the expression, that all 
popery was idolatry ; nor had he said, that 
the Roman Catholic Church was not a 
Christian Church, which the rev. prelate 
had also imputed to him. All he had 
said was, that he wished to know if the 
Catholics would admit the Church of 
England to be a Christian Church. As 
to the Act of 1791, and the other Acts to 
which the right rev. prelate had alluded, 
he passed over them now ; but he believed 
he should be able to deal with them in a 
satisfactory manner when he came to 
address their lordships finally on this 
subject. 

The Lord Chancellor said :—It appears 
to me, that in the course which the noble 
and learned lord has taken, he has been again 
discussing the principle of the measure. 
It will, I am sure, be seen by your lord- 
ships, how extremely desirable it is that 
we should confine ourselves to the par- 
ticular clause before us. For four suc- 
cessive days we have been discussing the 
principle of the measure; and if the noble 
and learned lord wishes to discuss it again, 
he will have many other opportunities, 
without choosing a time so inconvenient 
as this is; and I think, my lords, that I 
shall best discharge my duty by directing 
your attention to the particular clause 
beforé us. Some of the observations 
of the noble lord, however, I cannot allow 
to pass without notice, It was with the 
greatest astonishment that I heard him 
say, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
did not consider the Church of England 
as a part of the Christian Church. Iam 
astonished that a person of the noble lord’s 
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research, and industry, and vigilance, 
who must have known that members 
of that church had been examined before 
a committee of your lordships, did not 
refer to the evidence taken before that 
committee, for authorities which would 
support his assertion if true, and which 
would prevent his making it if it were 
incorrect. Among other members of the 
Church of Rome in Ireland, examined 
before that committee was Dr. Doyle, 
who stated, in terms most distinct and 
precise, that he did consider ours to be a 
Christian Church. To prevent any mis- 
take on this subject, I have sent for the 
book. Dr. Doyle here says, “I look 
upon the Established Church in two 
lights—as a Christian community, and as 
a Corporation possessed of extensive 
revenues. For the purity of the doctrines 
it professes I esteem it more than any 
other church, except my own.” I repeat, 
my lords, that I am perfectly astonished 
that the noble and learned lord should 
come down here and endeavour to uphold 
assertions the most confident, but at the 
same time utterly unfounded. It is true 
that we swear—and the noble lord says 
he has sworn forty times—that “no foreign 
_ prelate, person, state, or potentate, 
ath, or ought to have, any temporal, or 
spiritual, or ecclesiastical power within 
this realm.” “ And how,” says the noble 
and learned lord, “ am I to fulfil the obli- 
gations of this Oath, if I admit a body of 
persons in this country, who acknowledge 
any foreign spiritual power. How can 
I take this Oath under such circumstan- 
ces?” I answer—that it is not for me to 
reconcile this to him: it is not for me 
to mediate .between the oath and the 
noble and learned lord’s conscience. The 
law so stands—and he has taken the oath 
notwithstanding. By the law, persons 
are allowed to acknowledge foreign power 
in spiritual matters; and with the know- 
ledge of this law, the noble and learned 
lord has taken an oath, which he now 
finds it difficult to reconcile with that 
fact. In 1791, a period to which the 
noble and learned lord will not direct his 
attention, an act was framed bya noble 
and learned lord (Redesdale), and that 
act contains an oath on which the terms 
of the oath in the bill before us is founded. 
The noble and learned earl must know, 
that not a single Catholic can enjoy any 
rights or privileges, without being subject 
to the infliction of the penal code, unless 
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he take that oath. The noble and learned 
lord, however, has lost all recollection of 
this act; although at this moment, and 
he knows it, it screens the Catholics from 
the horrible severity of the penal laws. 
Now, my lords, are we to be overborne 
by the talent, the learning, and the name 
of the noble and learned lord, who comes 
down here and deals with subjects of so 
much importance in this way? How 
stands the case? Persons are now admit- 
ted to certain offices, rights, and privi- 
leges, upon taking this oath. Does this 
infringe any principle of the constitution ? 
Is this a violation of any moral duty? 
No. It has been the law for many years. 
Every body approves of it. Well, then, 
what does the bill before us do? It does 
but extend those privileges; it merely 
allows a greater community of privileges. 
When we get rid of the obscurity in which 
it is so industriously sought to envelop 
the subject—when we detach from it the 
revered name of lord Hale—who, by the 
way, is speaking in quite a different view— 
when we do this, really, my lords, the 
objection is too extravagantly absurd to 
be entertained by any reasonable man. 
The question before your lordships now 
is, ‘* Will you repeal certain oaths and 
declarations, which are now required as 
qualifications for seats in parliament, and 
for admission to offices ?’” When we come 
to the clause which contains the excep- 
tions, we shall find the proper opportunity 
for considering these exceptions. The 
clause before you is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the rest of the bill. The object 
of the bill is to admit Catholics to parlia- 
ment and to offices; but the acts which 
stand in their way at present must be 
first repealed. We are now upon the 
clauses, and not upon the principle of the 
bill. The principle of the bill has been 
already carried by a very large majority ; 
and if we debate it now we shall only 
waste our time. I have made these ob- 
servations upon the oath, merely in an- 
swer to what has fallen from the noble and 
learned lord, and not because this is a 
proper time to say any thing about the 
oath, to which we have not yet come. 
Do your lordships think, that these oaths 
and declarations ought to be repealed ; 
with certain exceptions, which we shall 
come to consider presently, and determine 
whether those exceptions ought or ought 
not to be extended? This is the question, 
the only question, before your lordships ; 
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and having recalled your lordships’ at- 
tention to it, I have only to add, that 
if the noble and learned lord should again 
refer to the Oath of Supremacy, I think 
I shall be able to answer him satisfactorily. 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, he con- 
sidered that the noble and learned lord 
(Eldon) had correctly represented the 
notion entertained by the Roman Catho- 
lics with regard to the Protestant Church. 
He was able to confirm it, in some degree, 
by several examples which had come 
within his knowledge. He had asked a 
Catholic priest, in Italy, what opinion the 
Roman Catholics entertained of the Pro- 
testant Church? The priest, after many 
apologies, said, ‘“‘ We are all obliged to 
consider you as heretics.” He would 
remind their lordships of a bull styled the 
bull caena Domini, which was, in effect, 
an excommunication of all persons pro- 
fessing the Protestant religion. This bull 
was read once a year, even at the present 
day, in the Church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, in Italy. He would mention ano- 
ther instance. In a celebrated book 
written by Dr. Milner, there was a print 
of a tree, of which all the popes formed 
the trunk, and the different nations in 
communion with the Church of Rome 
composed the branches: on one side 
were painted branches, as it were, cut off 
and falling to the ground; these branches 
were the heretics; and amongst them 
were to be seen the names of Elizabeth 
and others distinguished for their ad- 
herence to the Church of England. This 
formed another proof of the light in which 
the Roman Catholics regarded the Church 
of England. 

Lord Tenterden said, that it was about 
forty years since he had been a tyro in 
logic, and he might, perhaps, by this time, 
have forgotten the very elements of the 
science; but still he thought that the 
performance of a superstitious ceremony 
was superstition, and that the performance 
of an idolatrous ceremony was idolatry. 

The Bishop of Durham made some 
observations, of which a very small part 
only were heard below the bar. The few 
sentences which we could collect were to 
the following effect:—Undoubtedly, if 
the worship of the mass were an idola- 
trous act, and if the invocation of saints 
were a superstitious act, the religion by 
which they were practised was in some 
degree, idolatrous and superstitious. But 


he would not, on that account, venture to | 
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say, that the Church of Rome was one 
mass of idolatry. It was often argued, 
that the Church of Rome was the ancient 
church, and the Protestant a new institu- 
tion. This was a mistake. It was true, 
that the term Protesant was comparatively 
new, but the church which was so deno- 
minated was a revival of the primitive 
church. 

The Bishop of Oxford explained, that 
his argument the other evening was, that 
the oaths of Catholics might be received ; 
and to confirm the view, he had quoted 
a sentence from bishop Horseley’s works, 
to show that the Catholics, in his time, 
did not any longer admit, that it was in 
the power of the pope to dispense with the 
obligation to rulers ; and that the supre- 
macy of the pope did not interfere with 
the political ohedience due to  sove- 
reigns, The right reverend prelate also 
quoted the following passage from Cam- 
den, to shew what were the opinions of 
the popish priests in the days of queen 
Elizabeth :—“ Neverthelessthe greater part 
of the popish priests themselves thought 
it would turn to better account, in respect 
of their religion and themselves, to re- 
nounce the pope’s authority, and swear 
allegiance to the queen, were it for no 
other end than the exclusion of the Pro- 
testants out of their churches, and the 
relief of such of their own party who had 
been displaced. This they judged a piece 
of discretion highly meritorious, and upon 
that, score hoped the pope would be so 
good as to dispense with their oath upon 
such an occasion.” 

The Earl of Eldon did not then mean 
to follow the noble and learned lord 
through his observations. He had brought 
down to the House the books by which 
he thought he should be able to prove 
to the satisfaction of their lordships all 
he had asserted. I have now been (his 
lordship continued) twenty-seven years 
in this House, and I have, on all public 
questions spoken the opinions | enter- 
tained, perhaps in stronger language 
sometimes than was warranted; but I 
have now to tell the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack, that I have never 
borne down the House, and I will not now 
be borne down by him nor twenty such. 

Lord Plunkett said, he could not let 
this discussion terminate, without saying a 
few words with respect to the oath which 
had been substituted in this bill, instead 
of the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and 
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Abjuration,—an oath which he conceived 
to be perfectly commensurate with the 
proposed object. He was the more anxious 
to do this, because he had, in another 
place, given his interpretation of the 
existing oaths; and he was sorry to find 
that that interpretation had been misun- 
derstood. He would not take up their 
lordships’ time with a discussion of the 
theological part of the subject-—which, in 
his view of the matter, had really nothing 
to do with that which they were called on 
to consider. He conceived that no man 
had a right to contend, or could justly 
contend, looking at the original foundation 
of the constitution, that they had not the 
full power of legislating on this or on an 

other subject, as they might think it ad- 
visable to legislate. This being so, and 
looking to the measure on its own intrinsic 
merits, it was clear to him, that they ought 
to new-model the oath, as it was proposed 
by this bill to new-model it; because he 
believed it would be a very difficult task 
for any one to show, at this time of 
day, to the enlightened members of that 
House—to the growing intelligence of the 
country—that the Roman Catholics, being 
good and loyal subjects, should be excluded 
from the benefits of the constitution, whe- 
ther they were idolaters or not. But, be- 
yond this he could not see why they should 
persist in the administration of an oath 
which went to abuse the Roman Catholic 
religion,—areligion which was professed by 
a great proportion of the Christian world. 
Now, he would ask how the oath stood, 
as at present constituted? It ran thus:— 
“‘T do swear that I do not believe that the 
pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
prelate, person, state, or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have, any power or authority, 
temporal, spiritual, or ecclesiastical, within 
this realm.” That was the oath as now 
administered; and he called on their lord- 
ships to look at the terms in which it was 
worded. ‘ Power” was opposed to “au- 
thority,” and “hath” was opposed to 
“ought to have.” These words, “ autho- 
rity” and “power” and “hath,” and 
“ought to have,” occurred in the same 
sentence; the one making a positive af- 
firmation, the other only expressed an 
opinion. One member of the sentence 
declared positively, that the pope had not 
any spiritual power or authority in this 
realm; while the other merely said, that 
he ought not to have any such power or 
authority.. Now, in his opinion, no Roman 
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Catholic could conscientiously swear that 
the pope had no spiritual power in this 
realm; for every man must know that he 
had such power. They all knew that 
there were Roman Catholics in this king- 
dom; and they must equally know, that, 
with respect to them, the authority of 
the pope was daily exercised. A Protestant 
might conscientiously take this oath, but, 
as it appeared to him, only in part. A 
Protestant might safely swear that “ the 
pope has no spiritual power or authority 
with respect to the affairs of the Protestant 
church.” But he must add, “that, with 
respect to the Catholic church he could 
not so swear, because he knew that the 
pope had such an authority.” The exist- 
ence of the Roman Catholic teligion, and 
the establishment of priests in this country, 
were notorious; and therefore he contended, 
that the Oath of Supremacy could only be 
taken in the sense which he had stated. 
When the noble and learned lord declared 
that, in taking the Oath of Supremacy, he 
believed that the pope had no spiritual 
power in this realm, he should like to 
know in what sense he meant to say that 
the pope had no such power here? Now, 
he well knew, and so must the noble and 
learned lord, that in cases of conscience— 
and these were the cases in which spiritual 
power was shown—the pope did exercise 
that power. But, in taking this oath, the 
Protestant, as it appeared to him, consi- 
dered whether the pope interfered with 
the authority of the Crown in England,— 
whether he interfered with any temporary 
or ecclesiastical right, or any other right 
which the king possessed in these realms. 
That he might safely answer in the nega- 
tive; and therefore he might take the 
oath. But surely it was better to simplify 
it, and to leave it in such a state, that no 
part of it should appear contrary to facts 
which came within the knowledge of all. 
But it was said, that it was not easy to dis- 
sever the spiritual from the temporal power 
—that it was almost impossible to force 
them asunder. Now this very point had 
been discussed for the last thirty years. 
The most acute minds had, during that 
period, been occupiecé in considering it ; 
they had been endeavouring to find where 
the spiritual power of the pope in this 
country interfered with matters of a tem- 
poral description; and, after all this re- 
search, they could adduce but one instance 
in which such interference could occur, 
and that was where, pro salute anime, the 
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spiritual authority was exercised in certain 
cases of marriage. Thus, the clergyman 
might declare two individuals—the one a 
Roman Catholic, the other of a different | 
persuasion—to be living together in a state | 
of sin, because they had not conformed to 
the rules of the Catholic church, although 
they were really living together in a state of | 
lawful marriage. The Roman Catholic cler- | 
gyman might declare, that they were in a | 
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Church of England to be idolatrous for 
believing in the Godhead of the Saviour; 
while, on the other hand, if the argument 
was allowed to be just, it would at once 
be the means of taking the whole charge 
off the shoulders of the Catholics. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that with re- 
spect to the marriages mentioned by the 
noble and learned lord, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Priests, considering it to be a sin, 


state of sin, but he could exercise no | declared it to be such accordingly; and 
temporal authority over them,—he could | the consequence was, that the parties were 
not contest the legality of their marriage, | put under such a spiritual censure, that 
—he could not contest the right of their | they could not very well continue to live to- 
heirs to inherit. On the contrary, if he | gether: but by the ecclesiastical courts of 
attempted to do any thing of the kind, this country, of which the king was the 
he would bring down the censure of the | supreme head, the same parties might be 
law upon himself. This was the only in- | compelled legally to cohabit together; so 
stance in which the spiritual power of the | that they would, under these circumstances, 
pope interfered, or could interfere, in any | be placed in the predicament of either 
degree with the temporal interests of the , violating their religious duties, or of acting 
people of this realm. And when this was | in disobedience to the decree of one of the 
the plain fact,—when this was the only, | established tribunals of the country. 
the solitary instance of the kind that | Lord Plunkett begged to explain, that 
could be adduced, would their lordships | the priest, in such a case, acted only by 
allow it to stand in the way of the settle- censure, and not by any co-active juris- 
ment of a great national question, in which | diction. If the parties, from conscientious 
the best interests of this mighty empire | feelings, chose to discontinue living toge- 
were involved? In the oath which it was | ther, they certainly might do so; but in 
now proposed to substitute instead of the | that case they would be acting from an 
Oath of Supremacy, every point was in- | option of their own, and not from any 
cluded that could at all interfere with any | direction of the priest. 
civil right of the subject, or with any right | Lord Mountcashel said, there was proof 
or prerogative of the Crown. | that Roman Catholics questioned the va- 
Lord Lyttelton said, it appeared to him, | lidity of a Protestant marriage, since a 
that the point on which so much stress | Catholic and Protestant must be married 





had been laid, respecting the idolatry of | 
the Roman Catholic church, turned on a | 
point which had not yet been touched 
upon. Admitting that that which was 
idolatrous in practice was really idolatrous, | 
and that that which was superstitious in 
practice was really superstitious, it did not | 
follow that one person might not accept a | 
doctrine in a sense that was not idolatrous, | 
while another person might accept the very | 
same doctrine in a sense that was idolatrous. | 
This observation might well apply to the | 
test by which the Roman Catholics had 
hitherto been prevented from taking their 
seats in parliament: that test was the 
manner in which théy held the doctrine of | 
the sacrament of the Eucharist; the Roman 

Catholics holding that Christ was actually | 
present in the Eucharist, which interpre- 
tation the Protestants denied. If this was | 
not taken to be a fair argument, it would © 
result that the Socinians, who believed 
Christ to be a mere man, would hold the 


{ 


by a Catholic minister 
Lord Tenterden said, he rose for the 
purpose of proposing an amendment on 


| the first clause; not for the purpose of 


introducing any alteration, but rather 


‘for the carrying the intentions of the bill 


more fully into effect. If he understood 
the bill aright, it was not its object to 
have any retrospective view whatever, 
or to legalize anything which had not 
been legal before its existence. The 
first clause absolutely repealed those de- 
elarations which had been imposed in 
the times of Charles 2nd; and he wished 


| to call the attention of the committee to 


what the effect of that would be. Let it 
be supposed, that any Roman Catholic 
had been elected a member of the House 


| of Commons, or to any office within the 


contemplation of the bill, previous to that 
bill passing into a Jaw; in that case, he 
would only have to wait ten days after 


_ the royal assent had been given, and there 
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would then be no occasion for him to make 
either of the declarations as the law now 
stood, but merely to take the Oath of Alle- 
giance. He knew that there were some 
Catholics who thought that they could 
conscientiously take those oaths, and there- 
fore the effect of the bill, as it now stood, 
would be, to act retrospectively. With a 
view to prevent this, his intention was, to 
propose, that there should be added the 
words ‘“‘ Excepting also the case of any 
person, who before the commencement of 
the act may have been returned to the 
House of Commons, or to serve any cor- 
porate office.” 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
amendment. It was true that it was not 
intended that the act should be retro- 
spective; but the amendment had reference 
toa ee individual. He would ask 
their lordships whether, in a measure of such 


magnitude, which it was said on one side | 


was shaking the constitution to its foun- 
dation, and on the other that it was se- 
curing the tranquillity and permanent 
settlement of Ireland, they would conde- 
scend to go down from the high position 
in which they stood to make the act turn 
against a single individual [cheers]. 

Lord Tenterden said, that if the noble 
and learned lord was correct in what he 
had stated, he would ask him why these 
words were to be found in the act, “‘ from 
and after the commencement of this act, 
it shall be lawful for any person professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, being a peer, 
or who shall, after the commencement of 
this act, be returned as a member of the 
House of Commons ?” 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
general principle of the bill was prospec- 
tive, but the amendment proposed by his 
noble and learned friend applied to an 
individual ; and he therefore opposed it. 
At the same time, if his noble and learned 
friend would look over the acts, he would 
see, that the individual alluded to could 
not take his seat; as in so doing, he 
would be obliged to subscribe to the Oath 
of Supremacy. 


Lord Plunkett said, that the statute of | 


William left the Catholics still subject 
to the Oath of Supremacy. In the time 
of Elizabeth, Catholics had taken that 
oath, but since that time it had got into 
bad company along with other oaths, and 
the Catholics had objected to it. 


Lord Tenterden said, that when it was : 


taken out of bad company, perhaps the 
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Catholics would again be willing to take 
it [a laugh]. 

Lord Holland said, that the act which 
this bill was to repeal was retrospective ; 
it was, therefore, but a fair corollary, that 
in repealing that act, it should be taken 
as a precedent as to how far this act 
should be retrospective. 

Lord Tenterden withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

Their lordships then divided on the first 
clause: for the clause, 142; against it, 
63—majority 79. 

When strangers were re-admitted, the 
clerk was reading the clause relative to 
the oath to be taken by members who 
came to take their seats in either House 
of parliament. 

Lord Mountcashel proposed an amend- 
ment, the effect of which was, to exclude 
from the House of Peers, such Roman 
Catholic temporal peers, as should happen 
to be bishops or cardinals, or in holy orders 
in the Romish church. 

The Earl of Rosslyn objected to the 
amendment. He really could not well 
understand what could be the object of 
proposing such an amendment, except it 
was to retard the progress of the bill. 

The Duke of Wellington understood 
the object of the amendment to be, to 
exclude from the House of Lords such 
Roman Catholic peers as should be 
bishops or cardinals of the Romish Church, 
or in holy orders in that church. But 
then they had already decided, by adopting 
the principle of the bill, that it was ex- 
pedient that Roman Catholics should be 
allowed to sit in parliament, and that in 
that respect all distinction between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant should be put an 
end to. But, in the case of Protestants, 
a Protestant peer was allowed to sit in 


| the House in virtue of his temporal peer- 


age, although he should be in holy orders, 
and there appeared no good reason why a 
Roman Catholic peer should not be placed 
on the same footing, if in holy orders in 
their church. 

Lord Redesdale said, that a very good 
reason was, that a bishop of the Romish 
church took an oath directly at variance 
with his allegiance to the king of this 
country. 

The Marquis of Londonderry did not 
concur in the amendment; but at the 
same time, he could not see upon what 
ground, consistently with the rules of the 
House, a noble earl opposite could take 
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upon him to say that the amendment was | the Roman Catholics formed but a very 
proposed merely to retard the progress of | small minority. ; 
the bill. | Lord Ellenborough said, that if he 
Lord Plunkett said, that the noble lord’s | understood the amendment, it went to 
‘amendment would goto deprive the Roman | exclude Roman Catholics from being re- 
Catholic peers of the privileges which | turned for any place in Ireland. 
belonged to the Protestant peers; which | The Earl of Falmouth said, that the 
was contrary to the principle of the bill. | expediency of admitting Roman Catholics 
-The law provided, that no person in holy | to parliament was supported on the ground 
orders should sit in the other House of | of the superiority in numbers of the Irish 
parliament; and persons in holy orders of | Roman Catholic population; and_his ob- 
the Romish church would be also excluded. | ject was, to confine the number of Roman 
But there was no law to prevent a peer | Catholic members that could sit in parlia- 


sitting in their lordships’ House in virtue 
of this temporal peerage; and if such was 
the case with respect to the Protestant 
‘peers, on the same principle it ought to 
be no objection to a Roman Catholic 
peer, that he was in the holy orders of his 
church. If he was not mistaken, there 
was a peer (the earl of Guilford) who had 
taken some share in the discussions of this 
House, who was in holy orders of the 
Church of England. 

The Earl of Haddington observed, that 
a noble lord had said, that the Roman 
Catholic bishops took an oath contrary to 
their allegiance to the sovereign. He 
would not contest the proposition with the 
noble lord; but if it was so, then these 
bishops would be effectually excluded, 
though they should be temporal peers ; 
for he could not sit in that House without 
taking the Oath of Allegiance. A Roman 
Catholic could sit in that House only in 
-his temporal capacity. 

The Duke of Richmond asked, whether 
the noble lord who proposed this amend- 
ment meant to divide the House upon it ? 
If the noble lord did mean to divide, he 
should be compelled to do what he had 
not as yet done in the progress of the 
measure—that is, to vote with ministers. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

The Earl of Falmouth proposed an 
amendment, the effect of which was, to 
provide that no greater number than a 
hundred Roman Catholics should be capa- 
ble of sitting in parliament. This was the 
number of members returned for Ireland ; 
and although he thought the limitation to 
.a hundred did not go far enough, yet he 
-had rather have that than no limitation at 
all. The reason which had been stated 
for the expediency of admitting Roman 


| ment to that which Ireland returned. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
principle had been agreed to, that it was 
expedient that Roman Catholics should 
be admitted to parliament; there was then 
no reason why they should not be allowed 
to represent counties and boroughs in 
England as well as in Ireland. The noble 
lord said, that he took the limit of one 
hundred members, because that was the 
number of members returned for Ireland ; 
but there was no ground whatever for sup- 
posing, that the one hundred members 
would be Roman Catholics, nor much rea- 
son to suppose that one half of them 
would be so. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he did not 
wish that there should be a hundred Ca- 
tholic members in parliament, but he pre- 
ferred having the limit of a hundred to 
having no limit at all. 

The Earl of Carnarvon.—The noble 
lords on the cross bench had complained 
of the conduct of the people of Ireland, 
and had said, that whereas they deserved 
punishment, parliament was called upon 
to grant them a boon. But there was no 
complaint against the conduct of the Ca- 
tholics of England. What, then, was the 
amount of the amendment? It was to 
grant the boon to those who deserved 
punishment, and to punish those against 
whom no complaint had been made. 

Lord Kenyon.—The argument for ad- 
mitting Roman Catholics to parliament 
was the excess of the Roman Catholic 
population over the Protestant in Ireland ; 
and therefore the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers ought to be confined to that country. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that if this bill was to have the beneficial 
operation which he was convinced it would 





Catholics to. parliament was the great 


have, its effect would be, to remove the 





numerical superiority in Ireland of the | distinctions between the two classes; and 
. Roman Catholic population. That reason | the ultimate result would be, that Roman 
.did not apply to Great .Britain; where | Catholic electors would no longer consider 
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whether a candidate was a Roman Ca-} 
tholic or a Protestant, but whether he was | 
a meritorious servant of the public, and | 
capable of doing his duty to his constitu- | 
ents. He saw no reason why this should , 
not happen in England as in other coun- | 


tries, where such distinctions were abolish- : 
ed. In France Protestant deputies were | 
elected by Catholics. It was not wise to 
limit the right of representation on the 
part of Catholics to particular districts of | 
the empire. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Lord Redesdale proposed, that at the | 
commencement of the oath, after‘‘1,A B,” 
the following words be inserted—‘‘do here- 
by declare that I do profess the Roman 
Catholic religion.” 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that by | 
the clause as it at present stood, persons | 
professing the Roman Catholic religion | 
would alone have the benefit of the bill. 

Lord Redesdale replied, that persons of | 
no religion at all might avail themselves | 
of it. 

Lord Holland objected to the amend- 
ment. It was improper to exact a parti- 
cular declaration of any man’s belief. All 
the oaths taken at the table were negative, 
not affirmative. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Earl of Winchilsea, in proposing an 
amendment in the oath, began by observ- 
ing, that after the decided part he had 
taken, he was anxious to state sincerely 
that he entertained no feeling of personal 
hostility towards the members of the 
church of Rome; and if there was a single 
word in the act which would cause pain, 
he would be the first to desire to see it ex- 
punged. He therefore moved the omission 
of the following words in the oath :-—* and 
I do further declare, that it is not an arti- 
cle of my faith, and that I do renounce, 
reject, and abjure the opinion, that princes 
excommunicated by the pope, or anyother 
authority of the see of Rome, may be de- 
posed or murdered by their subjects, or by 
any person whatsoever.” He believed, 
and most of those for whose opinion he 
felt a regard entertained the same belief, 
that no such doctrine had been held by 
Catholics for many years past; and no 
high-minded Roman Catholic would take 
this part of the oath, without being pained 
at his being supposed capable of an 
opinion which he could never entertain. 

e hoped, therefore, that the House would 
agree to strike it out, 
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The Earl of Haddington observed, that 
they should then be left out of the Oath of 
Supremacy. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
words were in the oath contained in the 
act of 1791, and had been taken for forty 
years by the Catholics without objec- 
tion. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he‘knew 
several Catholics whose feelings were hurt 
at the words. He-did not oppose the 


: members of the Roman Catholic church, 
| but the principles of that church. 


The amendment was negatived. 

Lord Redesdale proposed to leave out 
the words—“I do not believe that the 
pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince 


| prelate, person, state, or potentate, hath, 


or ought to have any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre- 
eminence, directly or indirectly, within this 


| realm ;” or to add the words, “or any 


authority interfering with the Crown of 
this realm, as by law established.” The 
words in the clause, as it at present stood 
were, he said, nugatory: they admitted, by 
implication, an authority. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that they 
were the very words drawn up by the 
noble lord himself, and inserted in the act 
of 1791. 

Lord Redesdale.—They are, they are; I 
admit it. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Earl of Mountcashel proposed to 
leave out the words—“ I never will exer- 
cise any privilege to which I am, or may 
become, entitled to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion or Protestant govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom.” 

Lord Kenyon supported the amend 
ment. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Earl of Mountcashel next proposed, 
that instead of the words of the oath—“T 
never will exercise any privilege to which 
I am or may become entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant government, in the United King- 
dom,” be inserted “I never will either ex- 
ercise any privilege to which I am or may 
become entitled, by virtue of any office, or 
any power I may possess as a private indi- 
vidual, at any time to disturb, &c.” If an 
amendment to this effect was not intro- 
duced, persons might say, that although m 
their public capacity they were bound not 
to disturb the Protestant establishment, 
in their private capacity they were at liberty 
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-to exercise their influence for that pur- 


PeThe amendment was put, and negatived. 
After several clauses had been agreed to, 
Lord Kenyon moved that the House resume, 
and the chairman report progress. Earl 
Grey and Lord Holland suggested the pro- 
priety of the committee continuing to con- 
- sider those clauses which were not likely 
to excite much discussion, and to pass 
over those which might give rise to objec- 
tions. After some conversation, Lord 
Kenyon persisted in his motion, that the 
House should resume, and their lordships 
divided upon that question :—Contents 14; 
not-contents 113; majority 99. In the 
absence of strangers, Lord Rolle threatened 
if the committee continued to sit, to divide 
it upon every question that could be 
raised. Under these circumstances, the 
duke of Wellington submitted to an ad- 
journment, 
—=— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 7. 


Roman CatuoricCraims.] Mr. Maz- 
well presented a petition from the inhabi- 
tants of Paisley, expressive of their satis- 
faction at the Catholic Relief bill having 
passed; and observed, that the petitioners 
lamented that this excellent bill should 
have been followed by an inroad upon 
certain constitutional principles of their 
fellow-countrymen, but with great judg- 
ment, confined their expression to the fact 
of the case. He agreed with them en- 
tirely: the principle of the constitution 
was attacked; but no right was violated, 
and no advantage withdrawn from the 
miserable instruments of suffrage, who had 
no claim to the title of freeholders. Hehad 
given no vote on the bill at all—not as 
being against the bill—but from the fear 
of having it used as a precedent in cases 
of future votes upon corrupt Boroughs. 
He could see no use that the votes on 
Irish forty-shilling franchises were, either 
to the individuals or to the empire. He 
found them destructive to their temporal 
interests, and a great encouragement to 
those hovel establishments which sent out 
constant swarms of poor uneducated 
labourers, who were driven by want to acts 
of outrage, and by acts of outrage into 
England and Scotland—in both countries 
destructive to the comfort and well-being 
of the native workmen, 
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Royar Canat Company oF IRELAND] 
Lord Tullamore said:—I hold in my 
hand a petition from the Directors of the 
Royal Canal Company of Ireland, com- 
plaining of a grievous injury inflicted on 
their vested rights, I feel it my duty, Sir, 
to call the attention of the House to this 
petition, as the subject matter of complaint 
involves principles of great public import- 
ance; and I can assure the House I will 
not trespass longer on their time than I 
feel is absolutely necessary in discharge of 
that duty which I owe to the petitioners 
who have done me the honour to intrust 
their petition to my care. Sir, the peti- 
tioners have not presumed to address your 
honourable House, till they have been de- 
prived of all other means of resistance. 
From the peculiar circumstances in which 
they are placed, no other course is left 
open to them but this; and they come 
here to seek protection from the injury 
about to be inflicted on their rights and 
properties. Sir, there exist in Ireland two 
canals—the Grand Canal and the Royal 
Most unfortunately for the intetests of 
both, they were executed in parallel lines, 
running for about thirty miles from Dublin, 
at a distance of about six miles from each 
other. This fatal error has been attended 
with such ruinous consequences to each, 
that the Royal Canal does not yield one 
per cent on the capital expended. At this 
point the canals diverge to their extreme 
point of separation between seventeen and 
eighteen miles. Now, the complaint con- 
tained in this petition is, that the govern- 
ment have sanctioned the issue of 18,0004, 
out of the public purse, for the purpose of 
executing an off-branch from the Grand 
Canal to Kilbeggan, in the direction of the 
Royal Canal, which will again approxi- 
mate the two canals, and bring them within 
eight or nine miles of each other. This 
extension by an off-branch, they are ad- 
vised by the highest law authorities in 
Ireland, is illegal. Now, Sir, as the go- 
vernment exercise a control over their 
expenditure, they are prevented from fol- 
lowing any other mode of attempting to 
obtain redress for the injuries complained 
of. I must explain, in a few words, the 
circumstances attending this grant. About 
the time of the dissolution of lord Liver- 
pool’s government, the directors of the 
Grand Canal Company, and John Lam- 
bert, the proprietor of the town of Kil- 
beggan, applied to the lord lieutenant for 
an advance of money out of the consoli- 
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dated fund, for the purpose of making a 
branch canal to the town of Kilbeggan. I 
got intimation of this application, and 
addressed a letter to lord Melbourne, the 
then Secretary of State for Ireland, stating, 
amongst numerous objections to this pro- 
posed work, that the 10th and 40th George 
3rd had not been complied with, which 
enacts “that no aid out of any public 
money shall be given for completing any 
canal unless the scheme be first laid before 
the directors-general of inland navization.” 
After some correspondence, it was deter- 
mined to submit the plans to the board of 
directors, and to stand by their decision ; 
who, after a minute investigation, reported, 
that it would be injurious to existing and 
long-established interests, and that they 
could not feel justified in recommending 
the work as being one of public utility. 
The measure was, in consequence, aban- 
doned ; and great was our surprise to find, 
that on the appointment of lord Anglesey, 
as lord lieutenant, and my noble friend as 
Secretary, the application for this advance 
of money was renewed, and was carried on 
with so much secresy, that I believe the 
warrant was actually signed before the 
application for this money had transpired. 
I wrote several remonstrances to the noble 
lord, and have to thank him for the cour- 
tesy and attention which he paid to my 
communications; but, how great was the 
consternation of the Royal Canal Compa- 
ny, to find it was the noble lord’s determi- 
nation to sanction the issue of this money, 
in direct opposition to an act of parliament, 
the 40th George 3rd, the 26th section of 
which states, ‘‘ that no off-branch shall be 
authorised by the said directors which 
shall interfere with or approach towards 
either canal,” &c. From this startling 
determination the Royal Canal Company 
wished to appeal to the lord lieutenant in 
council, but were informed the acts of par- 
liament had not contemplated this case ; 
that if the directors had approved, and the 
lord lieutenant had negatived, an appeal 
lay to the council against his decision, but 
no provision was made for the present 
case. If they came to this House and 
asked for a private committee, government 
would not meet the expense. Government 
controls their expenditure, and naturally 
would not allow of an expenditure of their 
funds in applying against their own deci- 
sions. This, Sir, is the only course left 
for the petitioners to pursue, and they look 
with confidence to the justice and wisdom 
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of parliament for protection against this 
injury. I am aware that the noble lord 
will attempt to justify the conduct of go- 
vernment, by assuming, that the act of 
40 Geo. 3rd is virtually repealed; but I 
deny that it is so. That act was formed 
for the protection of the rival canals, as 
well as for the issue of 500,000/. towards 
their completion. When that sum was 
expended, it was necessary to pass other 
acts to empower the granting of further 
sums of money ; but nothing in any recent 
acts repeals the protecting parts of this 
act. This, then, Sir, is the injury of which 
the petitioners complain; the more so, be- 
cause this lavish expenditure of the public 
money can be productive of no sufficient 
benefit to the public; a few individuals 
will alone receive advantage from this 
work, which is useless, unprofitable, and 
uncalied for; and I will assert, that if in- 
quiry is instituted, it will be found the 
loan commissioners have issued the money 
without sufficient’or proper security, and 
that no reasonable expectations can exist 
that the principal will ever be repaid. The 
village of Kilbeggan has no trade, and is 
situated in the centre of an unproductive 
district, bounded on the north by the Royal 
Canal, on the west by the river Shannon 
navigation, and on the south-east by the 
Grand Canal: it is within five miles of 
Tullamore, the largest inland corn market 
in Ireland, affording every facility possible 
for trade, and where, as well as at Athlone 
and Ballymahon, individuals have expend- 
ed large sums in building corn stores and 
warehouses, on the belief that the same 
sources of supply would be continued to 
those markets. It is not the Royal Canal 
Company who alone complain, it is the 
public generally. These, Sir, are the in- 
juries against which the petitioners com- 
plain ; and they pray that parliament will 
support its own enactments, and afford 
them protection. I beg to express my 
most anxious hope that government will 
take this petition into their consideration : 
if not, I shall feel reluctantly obliged, on a 
future day, to give notice of a motion 
founded on this petition, and that the peti- 
tion be referred to a committee up stairs. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, he had recom- 
mended the extension of the benefits of the 
branch canals to the lord lieutenant, so as 
to embrace the district alluded to; as it 
appeared to him that that part of the 
country ought not to be precluded from 
the advantages of inland navigation, 





527. Charing Cross 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Carine Cross ImproveMEnts.] 
Mr. D. W. Harvey, in rising to move for 
some returns connected with the expen- 
diture of the Charing Cross Improvements, 
said, it was very desirable that the public 
should understand what was the exact 
sum which those alterations were to cost, 
and that they should not vote 400,000/. 
while they left to an architect or a surveyor 
the power to increase it to the extent of a 
million if it pleased his fancy or his ca- 
price. It was necessary for the interests 
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purchase in various places; so that many 
houses, particularly about St. Martin’s- 
lane, were left in an individual condition, 
and their inhabitants, from the removal of 
their neighbourhood, deprived of a great 
portion of the business they formerly en- 
joyed. He had conversed with one of 
them, a butcher, on that very morning, 
and was assured by him, that his business, 
which three years ago brought him in 
upwards of 4,000/. a-year, was not now 
producing returns of more than 1,200/. 
a-year. He would therefore move, ‘‘ That 
there be laid before the House 1, an ac- 





of the public that these persons should | count in detail, under separate heads, 
be tied down to some precise estimate, or | showing what particular sums were re- 
system of expenditure ; for according to | spectively applied to the different purposes 
what they had lately seen, there seemed to | specified in the item 542,209/. 19s. 4d., 
be no boundsto the extravagance practised as stated as expended in the account A of 
by the public agents and surveyors in the | the return ordered by this House to be 
accomplishment of their designs, The! printed on the 19th March last. — 2. 
sum originally voted for the improvements , A “similar account, specifying in detail, 


of the Strand and Charing Cross was 
851,213/., but the whole sum expended 
was 1,147,5132. making an excess of up- 
wards of 296,000/. over the original esti- | 
mates. It appeared, too, that although | 
this sum had been expended, the whole of | 
the productive available property in the 
hands of the commissioners was only worth 


under separate heads, the several particu- 
lars, comprising the item for the original 
estimates of 748,792/. 12s. 10d., granted 
for the Strand improvements, and men- 
tioned in account B. of the same return, 
contrasting the same with the sums ac- 
tually or contemplated to be paid, toge- 
ther with a statement of the causes of the 





956,9107. leaving a sum of 190,603/. as a | differences, if any, between the original and 
dead loss to the public from this transac- the present estimates.—3. “ A return con- 
tion. That was the dead loss of the con- | taining a description of the property pur- 
cern, and it was accounted for by sums | chased and agreed to be purchased, and 
paid to architects, surveyors, auditors of | the date and terms of each contract, for 
accounts, and all the other parts of the | carrying into execution the act of 7th 
machinery that those improvements had | Geo. 4th., c. 77, specifying such parts, 
put in motion. Now, it was for the pur-| with the terms thereof respectively, as 
pose of ascertaining the way in which | have been disposed of; together with the 
this sum of 190,0002. had been applied, | estimated value of the residue, whether the 
that he moved for the return ; because he | same be disposed of by rental or absolute 
understood, that, in addition to the sums | sale.—4. “ A return containing a descrip- 





received by these architects and surveyors, | tion and the locality of the Crown pro- 


some of them had been permitted to take 
advantage of their situation, and obtain 
the preference of leases of plots of ground, 
which they were afterwards able to dis- 
pose of at a considerable profit. In ad- 
dition to this, which he called an act of 
injustice, because the land should be 
offered fairly to the highest bidder, he 
understood that still greater injustice had 
been practised by the commissioners, by 
the manner in which they purchased par- 
ticular plots of grounds and tenements. 
The act for making these improvements 
allowed the commissioners a period of 
seven years to complete them, and they 
had taken advantage of that power to 





| perty sold, or agreed or contemplated to 


be sold, as comprised in the several items 
of 143,926/. 11s. 9d., and 159,905/. 8s. 6d., 
and 139,100/. also mentioned in the said 
account.” 

Mr. Warburton supported the motion, 
and complained of the course adopted by 
some surveyors, who instead of putting the 
lots up to public biddings, had taken leases 
themselves, and had afterwards underlet 
the ground at great advantage. This was 
a practice that ought to be checked, and 
which demanded the attention of the go- 
vernment. ; 

Lord Lowther, in reply to the observae 
tions of the hon. member, with reference 
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to the undue preference shewn to sur- 
veyors, and to particular individuals, beg- 
ged to say, at once, that there was not 
one word of truth in those allegations. 
It was quite true, that the commissioners 
had seven years to complete the works, 
but the act had not passed that House 
more thar three years, and during that 
time they had not the opportunity of 
clearing more than a very small portion of 
ground. - He believed there were three 
plots disposed of for building at the pre- 
sent moment. The first of these plots 
had been disposed of to the vicar of St. 
Martin’s, to build a new vicarage. The 
second had been let to a tradesman, after 
the commissioners had advertised it, and 


- received public tenders from various per- 


sons. The third had been let to Mr. Ba- 
ker, a builder, well known to many mem- 
bers: but not one of the lots had been 
disposed of to any one connected, in the 
slightest degree, with the office of Woods 
and Forests, or without allowing all rea- 
sonable competition; and as long as he 
had the honour to manage the affairs of 
that office, he was determined to pursue 
the same course, with reference to all 
its transactions, and to dispose of all the 
ground by public tender. If the hon. 
member choose to assert, that the com- 
missioners had been lavish of their gifts 
to those connected with them, he thought 
he was bound to prove his charges. All 
he could say at present was, that they 
were altogether unfounded. It wasequally 
unjust to say, that any preference had 
been shewn in favour of those who offered 
their houses for sale. The persons to 
whom the hon. member alluded, were 
those who demanded most extravagant 
sums for their good-will; which the go- 
vernment commissioners could not, with 
any regard to their duty, consent to pay. 
It was impossible to judge, from the mere 
exterior of the shops, what was the value 
of the trade; and when they were told, as 
they frequently were, “ My trade here is 
nothing compared with large orders | 
have from the country, and which I shall 
probably lose by my removal,” they could 
not do otherwise than refer the matter to 
a jury, in order to ascertain what com- 
pensation they really deserved. For these 
reasons, the clearing proceeded very 
slowly, and those who-complained were so 
extravagant in their demands, as to render 
an appeal to arbitration, or a jury, abso- 
Jutely necessary, Upon the questions of 
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the excess of expenditure over the original 
estimate, and the disappointment as to the 
proceeds, he could only refer the hon. 
member to the difference which was pro- 
duced, by adding the improvements of 
Exeter "Change to the original plan; 
the widening of that part of the Strand ; 
and the general loss sustained by making 
that great thoroughfare sixty feet wide 
from Exeter "Change to Charing-cross. 
If hon. members, after the plan and esti- 
mates were laid before them, determined 
upon having Exeter "Change pulled down, 
they must allow for the additional expense; 
and it could not be supposed that if so 
much ground was thrown into carriage 
and footways, the plots would be as 
valuable as when they were twice the size. 
The hon. member had gone a good deal 
into details; but for his part, he did not 
see the objects to be attained by granting 
the returns he moved for; while, at the 
same time, they would expose transac- 
tions and agreements to the prejudice of 
the parties, and calculated, at the same 
time, to retard those arrangements which 
still remained to be carried into effect 
with others. For these reasons, and 
because the whole of the accounts would 
be laid before the House, in the triennial 
statement, a short time after the Easter 
holidays, he hoped the hon. gentleman 
would be content to receive any informa- 
tion he desired at the office, and withdraw 
his present motion. 

Mr. C. Barclay said, that while this 
subject was before the House, he would 
take occasion to suggest to the noble lord 
the propriety of finishing that most useful 
work, the opening of the Bird-cage-walk. 
A very few hundred pounds, would, he be- 
lieved, be sufficient for that purpose; and 
as a very populous neighbourhood was 
now growing up in the vicinity of the 
king’s Palace, he hoped this improvement 
would be completed as soon as possible. 

Mr. Hume understood, that the indi- 
viduals who had been appointed to ascer- 
tain the value of some of the buildings to 
be pulled down, had themselves become 
the purchasers of those buildings, in order- 
to take advantage of the re-sale, and: in 
other instances had taken leases under 
similar circumstances, in order to benefit 
themselves by sub-letting them. If this 
really had been the case, he thought it 
was high time that some decided measure 
should be taken to prevent a continuance 
of it, ‘With respect to the present motion, 
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as the noble lord promised to put the 
hon, gentleman in possession of whatever 
information he required, he thought it 
would be as well that he should withdraw 
the motion; although he thought that it 
had very properly been made. 

_ Mr. Bankes thought, that a more efficient 
control than that which at present existed 
over the expenditure of the public money 
on public buildings and improvements, 
was highly expedient. Great sums had 
been lately expended in this way, which 
had produced very unsatisfactory results, 
rendering it highly necessary, that the 
actual cost should be nearer to the esti- 
mates than had hitherto been the case. 
In the case to which he more particularly 
alluded, the estimate was fixed at from 
400,0002. to 500,000/., while more than 
three times that amount had been already 
spent, without completing the plan of 
the estimate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted, that it was very desirable that the 
actual cost should approach as near as 
possible to the estimate, and that the 
control argued for by the hon. gentleman 
should exist, The subject had been for 
some time under the consideration of the 
government; but there had been no new 
undertaking to test the efficiency and 
practicability of definite rules, on the 
apportioning of the expenditure to the 
estimate. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


Irish Apmirnatty Covurrt.] Lord 
F, L, Gower rose to moye “ for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
certain proceedings in the Court of Admi- 
ralty in Ireland.” It would be necessary 
for him only to call the attention of the 
House to a few circumstances on which 
he rested his motion. He would, in the 
first instance, propose to refer to the com- 
mittee the eighteenth Report of the com- 
missioners of Judicial Inquiry in Ireland, 
which rendered it necessary that some 
further proceedings should be instituted. 
In that report, the conduct of the chief 
judge of the Admiralty, sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, was animadverted upon in two in- 
stances, during the period from 1797 to 
1810, in which he presided over the 
Admiralty Court in Ireland. The trans- 
aetions referred to in the Report of the 
commissioners occurred in the year 1805. 
The first of them referred to the case of 
the ship Nancy, in which it was stated by 
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the commissioners, that sir Jonah Barring- 
ton improperly detained 600/., of which 
he gave no account or satisfactory return. 
In the other case, the same judge was 
charged with detaining 200J., in a matter 
relating to salvage. He felt that this was 
an inquiry of the utmost importance, as 
well as it related to the individual whose 
conduct was impugned as to the purity 
and integrity of the discharge of judicial 
functions. Besides the eighteenth Report 
of the commissioners, he would also pro- 
pose to refer to the Committee a Letter 
which he had received from sir Jonah 
Barrington, subsequently to the close of 
the labours of the commissioners, on the 
subject of these charges. This Letter had 
not been received until a period after that 
at which the commissioners intimated to 
him that it was their intention to close 
their labours. However, he thought it 
was but right that sir Jonah should have 
an ample opportunity for his vindication ; 
and he therefore proposed to annex this 
Letter to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Spanisu Crarims.] On the bringing 
up of the Report of the Committee of 
Supply, 

Mr. Hume wished to know what was 
the nature of the claims for which so large 
a sum as 200,000/. was to be voted. A 
satisfactory statement upon this subject 
should be laid before parliament before so 
large a sum was appropriated to such 
a purpose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that since the last meeting of the House 
he had obtained some information on the 
nature of the claims, which he trusted, 
would prove satisfactory to the hon. gen- 
tleman. These claims were of three 
classes. The first related to the capture 
of slave-ships which had been seized but 
not condemned, between the years 1808 
and 1817, previous to the Convention, 
respecting the capture of ships, which 
had been entered into between his majesty 
and the king of Spain. The claim on 
account of one vessel alone amounted to 
15,0007, The second class of claims was 
on the score of demurrage and the deten- 
tion of Spanish vessels during our war 
with North America. Our cruizers during 
that period entertained a suspicion of 
Spanish vessels, and from this arose the 
detention, in some instances, out of which 
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the present claims originated. The third 
claim was of this nature: during the 
American war, a large body of negroes 
had placed themselves under British 
rotection, especially the negroes of Cum- 
rland Island, and after the war we did 
not feel justified in restoring them to 
America as slaves, after they had thus 
laced themselves under our protection. 
n the same way, we did not feel justified 
in ceding back to Spain those negroes who 
belonged to that power, and who had 
voluntarily put themselves under our au- 
thority. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Anatomica Sussscts.] Mr. War- 
burton moved, “ That a Select Committee 
be appointed, to consider and give effect 
to the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Select Committee on 
Anatomy, in the last Session.” The 
motion was agreed to, and a committee 
appointed, 


NewrounpDLayp Fisueries Bixt.] 
On the order of the day for going into a 
committee on this bill, 

Mr. Hyde Villiers said, he hoped the 
situation of this colony would invite the 
attentive consideration of parliament next 
year. He was unwilling to press the 
subject, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the present session. The inhabitants 
of Newfoundland were principally Irish, 
or descended from Irish ancestors ; and he 
knew that, so great was the interest which 
they took in the welfare of Ireland, they 
would bear the disappointment of the 
consideration of their own claims being 
omitted this session, when they were 
assured that the cause of that omission 
was, that the attention of the legislature 
had been taken up with restoring religious 
peace to Ireland. He did not believe, 
however, that they would with equal 
contentment see their claims much longer 
postponed, and he therefore hoped that, 
next session’ the attention of parliament 
would be turned to the consideration, with 
a view to the improvement of the colony 
of Newfoundland. 

Sir G. Murray said, he could not per- 
ceive the immediate connexion between the 
Catholic question and the colony of New- 
foundland. He was not aware that the 
Catholic question had offered any impedi- 
ment to the consideration of any matters 
gonnected with the colony of Newfound- 
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land; but the truth was, that from 
the communication which he had had 
with the chief justice of that colony, and 
from other information which he p a 
from it, things were not in a state to 
admit of any immediate change. He 
could assure the hon. member, that he 
should be happy to receive any communi- 
cation from him, or from any other mem- 
ber, with a view to the benefit of the colony 
of Newfoundland, and would give whatever 
aid lay in his power to the carrying into 
effect any suggestion that might be offered 
for the advantage of that colony, If he 
obtained the necessary information, he 
should be most happy in the next session, 
to enter into the consideration of the 
subject. 

Mr. Robinson said, he should not feel it 
his duty to bring forward the amendment 
of which he had given notice last night, if 
he could obtain a pledge from the right 
hon. gentleman that the government would 
introduce next session a legislative mea- 
sure in reference to this colony, But the 
right hon, gentleman now said, that they 
had not sufficient information on the sub- 
ject to enable them to legislate; and he 
was not bound to believe that they would 
have such information next year, or the 
year after, more than at present. The 
bills in question had now been in operation 
for five years, and it was strange if, during 
that period the public functionaries in that 
colony had not derived sufficient informa- 
tion as to the operation of them, to enable 
government to legisiate on the subject, 
A strong impression prevailed amongst the 
inhabitants of Newfoundland, that parlia 
ment would legislate on the subject this 
session. A public meeting took place 
there in the course of last year, the various 
clauses of these acts were discussed, a state- 
ment of the abuses growing out of the 
operation of these acts was drawn up, and 
that statement, with suggestions as to the 
alterations which were required, was 
brought over, for the information of govern- 
ment, by individuals of high character 
and station in the colony. He did not 
want the right hon. gentleman to legislate 
in haste, but surely he could not object to 
give a pledge now from which the inhabi- 
tants of Newfoundland might have reason 
to expect, that all legislation on this sub- 
ject would not be postponed, until these 
bills should expire :—namely, in the year 
1832? Surely the right hon. gentleman 
would not object to the appointment of a 
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committee next session for the purpose of 
receiving whatever information the public 
functionaries and the inhabitants of the 
colony could lay before them, in order to 
furnish grounds upon which parliament 
could adopt a system of legislation in re- 
ference to that island. The truth was, 
that up to the present time the interests 
of the inhabitants of Newfoundland had 
given way to the interests of private indi- 
viduals in this country. He was aware 
that the House would be unwilling to 
pledge itself on the subject, but if the 
right hon. gentleman would say, that he 
would agree to the appointment of the 
committee next session, the public func- 
tionaries of the island might then be 
enabled to furnish him with the informa- 
tion he wanted ; and he would undertake 
on the part of the inhabitants, that they 
would furnish the committee with a body 
of evidence on the subject. If he should 
get that pledge, he would not bring for- 
ward his amendment. 

Sir G. Murray repeated, that the chief 
justice of Newfoundland had stated to him, 
that he could not at present furnish him 
with sufficient information. Whenever he 
obtained the necessary information, he 
should be prepared to legislate for the 
colony. 

The House then went into a committee. 
On the clause limiting the operation of 
these acts to the year 1832 being put, 

Mr. Robinson moved as an amendment, 
that the word “two” be left out of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Hume thought the right hon. 
Secretary should agree to the proposition. 
He did not see what objection he could 
have to the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the operation of these 
acts. 

Sir George Murray said, he should be 
ready to legislate, without reference to 
the interests of one party or another, but 
for the good of the whole colony, when- 
ever he should obtain sufficient informa- 
tion on the subject to enable him to do so. 
But surely hon. members would not call 
on the House, to enter into a specific 
pledge on the subject, in the absence of 
the necessary information ? That informa- 
tion he should, in all probability, very 
shortly receive. 

The committee divided on the amend- 
ment; but as there were only thirty-seven 
members present, an adjournment, of 
ourse, took place. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 8. 


Roman Catnortic Craims — Petr- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Marquis 
of Lansdowne presented a Petition froma 
considerable number of the Clergy and 
Gentry of the County of Wilts, stating that 
they were entirely satisfied with the bill 
before the House for the Relief of the 
Roman Catholics, and regretting that any 
portion of the residents of the county 
should have thought it right to petition the 
king to dissolve the parliament. rather 
than allow this bill to pass into a law. 

Lord Farnham said, he had several 
petitions to present against the Catholic 
claims; but as one of them from the county 
of Ayr, had a very particular allusion to 
other circumstances, he wished to call 
to it the particular attention of the noble 
duke at the head of the government. It 
referred to a practice which, he was in- 
formed, prevailed to some extent in the 
garrisons or settlements of the Mediter- 
ranean, where his majesty’s troops were 
stationed. Now he had understood it 
was always the military custom in garrison 
to allow his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
soldiers an exemption from attending the 
place of religious worship which they did 
not profess ; but, it seemed, this becoming 
spirit of toleration was not extended to 
Protestant soldiers in Catholic countries ; 
for this petition stated, and offered to 
prove, that the military of the established 
church of this country were obliged, in 
some of the Mediterranean  garvisons, 
upon certain saints’ days in the Romish 
calendar, to submit to ceremonies which 
they were taught to believe were supersti- 
tious and idolatrous. For instance, his 
majesty’s troops, with their officers, were 
obliged to attend processions, bearing 
lighted tapers in their hands, and, as the 
petitioners stated, ordered to fire salutes 
in honour of them, and to march with 
figures and standards according to the 
programme of the priests. In Corfu, 
they stated, there was, on the festival of 
one of the saints, a most valuable relic 
produced for public display,—it was the 
sacred thumb of the saint, which was borne 
in a silver chalice, in times when a visit 
from the plague was expected, and against 
which it was an infallible antidote. It 
was carried in sacred and solemn proces- 
sion to the water’s edge, attended by mili- 
tary honours, and there immersed in the 
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Mediterranean. It was just at that hap- 
-py moment of immersion, that the charm 
fad immediate effect in repelling the ap- 
proach of the infection: peals of artillery 
fired salutes on this auspicious occasion, 
and the troops escorted the relic back to 
its holy quarters where it was again de- 
posited. If any truth belonged to these 
Statements, what must be the feelings of 
Protestant soldiers who were compelled to 
accompany the march of such superstitions? 
[A murmur of incredulity from several 
peers]. He could assure the House, that 
the petitioners positively made this state- 
ment, and offered to prove it. He, of 
course, of himself could know nothing 
of such transactions, and had only to state 
the circumstance as it was communicated 
to him. The petitioners very properly 
prayed, that Protestant soldiers should be 
allowed the same tolerant indulgence 
which they gave to Catholic soldiers, of 
being exempt from compulsory attendance 
upon ceremonies which were opposed to 
their religious feelings. The latter para- 
graph of the petition contained a general 
objection to the Catholic claims. 

The Duke of Wellington said—My 
lords, I must say that although I have 
served in my profession in several coun- 
tries, and among foreigners, some of whom 
professed various forms of the Christian 
religion, while others did not profess it at 
all, I never was in one in which it was not 
the bounden duty of the soldier to pay 
proper deference and respect to whatever 
happened to be the religious institutions or 
ceremonies of the places where they might 
be. We soldiers do not go into these 
foreign countries to become parties to the 
religious differences of the people, or to 
trouble ourselves with their notions upon 
matters of faith. We go to perform a 
very different kind of duty,—one which is 
purely military, and has no reference to 
the people’s religion. I confess I never 
heard, however, that it was our custom to 
take any part in these religious rites, nor 
do I believe we do, except perhaps in 
Malta, where it is a long-sanctioned cus- 
tom of the garrison, that a few artillery 
officers should cause small guns to be 
fired as some procession passes the plat- 
form ; and I know that certain officers, on 
one occasion, disobeyed the usual order 
of their commandant, and—not on mili- 
tary, but on religious grounds—refused to 
comply with this ancient usage, and 
thought proper not to fire as this proces- 
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sion passed. Whatwas the consequence ? 
Why, they were brought to a court-martial 
and cashiered—not because they would 
not form a part of any religious proces- 
sion to which they were hostile—not be- 
cause they would not conform to the rites 
of the natives, and worship any relic that 
was honoured by them; but for this plain 
and intelligible reason—that they had 
taken upon themselves to refuse obedience 
to the orders of their commander-in-chief 
on the spot, who, according to a long-pre- 
vailing custom, directed the usual salute 
to be made at the appointed time. I see, 
by the copy of the proceedings, that this 
was the ground taken by the court-martial, 
and I know that when submitted to his 
majesty for supervision by the Commander- 
in-chief at home, the sentence of the court- 
martial was approved and confirmed, Ifan 
other transaction of this kind has occurred, 
it is unknown to me. 

Lord Farnham.—I do not believe the 
petitioners allude to the practice in 
Malta, for they state Corfu to be the 
place; but, as the noble duke has alluded 
to Malta, I wish to know whether the 
marquis of Hastings, during his govern- 
ment of that island, did not rescind this 
practice, and whether his order in this 
respect was not revoked by the superior 
authority of the government at home. The 
effect, of course, was to revive the old 
practice. I do not mean to justify among 
soldiers a disobedience of orders, or any 
lapse in that proper respect which is due 
to their superiors; but I repeat, that I 
think it is highly improper to im- 
pose upon Protestant soldiers the task of 
assisting in the ceremonies of the Romish 
faith, The marquis of Hastings very pro- 
perly issued an order, to deliver up for the 
particular occasion the small pieces of 
ordnance to the priests to let them off 
themselves during the procession, as he 
thought British soldiers ought not to be 
called upon to assist on such occasions. 
His order was, however, reversed by the 
government at home. 

The Duke of Wellington.—I think he 
did make some alteration in the usual 
practice, and, as well as I recollect, the 
Commander-in-chief, at home counteracted 
his order. 


Roman Cartnoric Revitr Bitx.] The 
House resolved itself into a committee 
upon the Roman Catholic Relief bill. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, as chairman: of 
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the committee, then read the clause of the | 
bill which provides, that no person pro- | 
fessing the homes Catholic religion should | 
be returned to either House of parliament | 
or sit or vote therein, without first taking 

the oath provided by this bill. | 

Lord Kenyon.—When this clause shall 
be disposed of, I mean to propose, that to 
it shall be added these words,—* Pro- | 
vided always that such Roman Catholic | 

r being a priest shall not be entitled to | 
e elected, sit, or vote, &c.” My ground | 
for this proceeding is shortly this,—what 
is the oath which this bill provides for 
Roman Catholics to take who are elected? 
It isin these words, ‘and I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, 
any intention to subvert the present church 
establishment, as settled by Jaw within 
this realm; and I do solemnly swear, that 
I never will exercise any privilege to which 
I am or may become entitled, to disturb 
or-weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant government in the united king- 
dom; and I do solemnly, in the presence 
of God, profess, testify, and declare, that 
I do make this declaration and every part 
thereof in the plain and ordinary sense of 
the words of this oath, without any eva- 
sion, equivocation, or mental reservation 
whatsoever.” I do not know whether the 
noble duke is aware of the special oath 
which is taken by the Roman Catholic 
bishops, and which is so completely con- 
trary to the tenor of the oath in this bill, 
that no man who took the one could take 
the other, who did not wish to commit 
perjury. In fact, the Catholic bishop’s 
oath is quite incompatible with this new 
oath, 

The Earl of Rosslyn objected to the 
proposed addition, and for two reasons. 
It was never any part of the penal code 
against the Catholics to exclude them from 
office by direct enactment. In fact, it | 
was always done by a side-wind,—by 
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imposing upon them some particular test. 
So that any specific exclusion now would 
not only be in direct variance with the | 
— e of this bill, but of the old code. | 
n the next place, if the oath of the Ca- 
tholic bishops were at such variance with 
the present oath, then it was clear that a 
conscientious man would not take it. It 
was right, however, to remind the noble 
lord, that in his quotation he had omitted | 
to include the words of qualification dis- , 
tinetly authorized by the see of Rome. ' 
He could not at that instant recollect | 
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them, but he knew that they specifically 
reserved the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of the king of Great Britain, 
and the due allegiance by which his 
subjects are lawfully bound to him. 

Lord Kenyon said, he would never ex- 
hibit a want of candour in any extract or 
quotation. What he had read was from 
the popular work of a person very com 
tent to impart information on this point. 
It did not certainly contain the qualifica- 
tion to which the noble earl alluded. His 


| great objection was, that the two oaths 


were incompatible 

Lord Ellenborouyh said, his noble friend 
was perfectly right in referring to the qua- 
lification of the oath of the Irish bishops, 
by the express authority of the pope. 
Indeed, he wondered how any noble lord 
could speak upon this point, without re- 
collecting the full explanation given by 
Dr. Doyle before the lords’ committee in 
1825. 

Lord Kenyon explained, that he had 
made no charge against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, What he had said was merely to 
show that these two oaths were incom- 
patible. 

Earl Bathurst said, that if they were 
incompatible, it was quite clear that they 
would be inoperative, and the alteration 
nugatory. 

The original clause was then agreed to. 

The Earl of Verulam said, he wished 
to propose a clause, founded upon the 
precedent in the reservations of the Acts 
of Union with Scotland and Ireland, that 
it should not be competent for his ma- 
jesty to create a new Catholic peer, until 
three Catholic peerages became extinct. 
This was intended to prevent, in other 
times, a rush of Catholic peers into that 
House by creation from the crown. 

Lord Redesdale said, that religion was 
not hereditary, and that it would be diffi- 


| cult to work the noble lord’s amendment. 


The Duke of Wellington ridiculed this 
apprehension, which was, he said, formed 
upon the most extravagant hypothesis ; 
namely, that any king of England was 
likely to inundate the House of Peers with 
Roman Catholic peers. Besides, how 
were they to ascertain that three Catholic 


| peerages were extinct: religion was not 
hereditary, and people might change back 


again. He opposed the clause on consti- 
tutional grounds, as an invasion of the 
king’s prerogative. 

The Marquis of Londonderry also op+ 
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posed it, and thought that that part of the 
precedent of the Act of Union was not 
one to be followed. 

The Earl of Verulam said, he was not 
in love with this clause any more than he 
was with the bill itself. If the result of 
his amendment being carried would be 
such as had been described, he would 
withdraw it. 

The amendment was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

Lord Farnham said, that he, too, had 
an amendment to propose, relating to the 
elections of representative peers of Scot- 
land; and he thought he might be per- 
mitted to say a word or two on the man- 
ner in which this bill affected Scotland, as 
he had been the individual who had pre- 
sented a petition from Glasgow, very 
numerously and respectably signed, de- 
claring, that, in the opinion of the peti- 
tioners, the passing of this act would be 
a direct infraction of the articles of Union 
between England and Scotland. The 
noble lord stated the reasons which in- 
duced him to concur in opinion with the 
petitioners. It had been asserted, that 
the arrangement respecting the oaths to 
be taken by the representatives of the 
peerage and the commons of Scotland 
was a temporary arrangement, capable of 
being altered by the parliament of Great 
Britain, because it was provided in the 
Act of Union, that the oaths therein men- 
tioned should only be taken “until the 
parliament of Great Britain should other- 
wise direct.” Now, if noble lords would 
take the trouble of reading the Act of 
Union through, they would find that that 
act incorporated into itself the fifth act of 
the first parliament of king William and 
queen Mary, for ratifying the confession 
of the faith and settling Presbyterian 
eburch government, with other acts of 
parliament relating thereto, in prosecution 
of what the Scotch lawyers called the 
claim of right. Now, by that act Roman 
Catholics were prohibited from sitting in 
parliament; and here was the difference 
in the law of England and Scotland upon 
this subject. In England the Roman Ca- 
tholics were only prohibited by oaths from 
sitting in parliament; in Scotland, they 
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were prohibited by express statutary enact- 
ment, and the oaths were only ancillary | 
to the same object. He conceived, that | 
the words in the twenty-second article of | 
Union, “until parliament should other- | 
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manner,—‘ You may alter the oaths which 
exclude Roman Catholics from partia- 
ment, so far as their exclusion is effected 
by oaths, but you must not alter the law, 
which is made a part of the Union, where- 
by they are excluded as Roman Catholics 
for ever from parliament.” He would not 
go into the question, whether it was ex- 
pedient to repeal this law at present: he 
would only say, that if they did repeal it, 
they would violate the Act of Union, and 
must justify that violation on the ground 
of necessity. He did not think that the 
necessity was made out. He should there- 
fore move an amendment to this clause, 
providing that the oaths now in force 
should still be administered to all persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
who, being otherwise duly qualified, offered 
themselves to vote at the elections of res 
presentative peers of Scotland, or to be 
elected such representatives. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, he had, on 
a former occasion, ventured to state, that 
whenever the clause affecting, or supposed 
to affect, the Act of Union with Scotland, 
came regularly under consideration in the 
committee, he would attempt to show, that 
this measure, though it should be passed 
in its present shape, was not a violation of 
that act. But, as to the general question, 
his view of the point had been already 
much better argued by the noble and 
learned lord who usually sat on the Wool- 
sack, and in the most eloquent and con+ 
vincing speech of a noble friend of his 
than he could pretend to do; and there- 
fore he found himself relieved from the 
task of entering at length into the general 
question. But he would, with their lord- 
ships permission, mention one or two 
considerations to which they had not ad- 
verted.—_He thought it was not fair to 
consider this measure with reference to 
a particular article in the Act of Union, 
The proper mode of considering it, was 
with reference to the act as a whole. The 
subject of the article had been taken from 
a previous act of the parliament of Scot- 
land, and incorporated with other matters 


‘in the Act of Union; and he contended, 


that the fundamental principle of the 
article in question was the security of the 
Presbyterian church establishment in Scot- 
land ; the preservation of which was to be 
sworn to by his majesty. It was never 
meant that the exclusion of the Catholics 
should be considered as an essential and 


wise direct,” ought to be construed in this | permanent part of the Act of Union; but 
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the provision was, that a certain oath 
should be taken, until parliament should 
otherwise determine. It was quite clear 
that it was contemplated, that some of the 
most important parts of the Act of Union 
might be altered; and why might not 
these minor provisions be altered when 
change was contemplated in the more im- 
portant parts of the act? He repeated, 
that the fundamental principle of the 
article was the security and preservation 
of the Presbyterian church establishment 
in Scotland; and the prescribed means 
for that purpose were to be adhered to, 
until parliament should consider them 
unnecessary for the object intended, and 
in that case an alteration might be made 
in the means then prescribed. This was 
his view of the matter, and he held this 
opinion in common, not only with the 
noble lords whom he had mentioned, but 
along with almost the universal sentiment 
in Scotland. Out of the forty-five repre- 
sentatives for Scotland in the other House, 
only five had voted against this bill. Of 
the sixteen representative peers of Scot- 
land, only four had voted against the bill, 
while twelve had voted for it; and there- 
fore this great majority of the representa- 
tion of Scotland could not have consi- 
dered this as a violation of the Act of 
Union. Out of thirty-one Scotch peers, 
who were also British peers, only three 
had voted against the bill; and of those 
British peers who, although not Scotch 
peers, possessed large property in Scot- 
land, nine had voted in favour of the 
measure. Under these circumstances, he 
believed he might say, without arrogance, 
that his opirion on this subject was better 
founded than that of those to whom he 
was opposed. In addition to this, he 
might appeal to the petition lately pre- 
sented from Edinburgh, which was agreed 
to at a public meeting, by the most intel- 
ligent men of all parties in Edinburgh 
and its vicinity, many of whom had never 
agreed on political questions before. The 
meeting, as was well known, had been 
attended by many of the most eminent 
men of the law; and by one eminent man 
--he meant sir Walter Scott—who had 
particularly studied the history of his 
country, as many of his celebrated writ- 
ings had manifested. At that meeting, 
amidst all the discussion that had taken 
place, no one hinted at the measure as 
trenching on the privileges enjoyed by 
Seotland under the Act of Union, or as 
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calculated to undermine that act. Alto- 
gether, a stronger proof that this was in 
reality no violation of the Act of Union 
could scarcely be produced. 

Lord Plunkett said, that the noble lord 
could not have applied his attention to the 
clause on which he intended to move his 
amendment, This clause did not. relate 
either to the electors of, or to the persons 
elected for, the forty-five representatives 
of the Commons of Scotland: it related 
only to persons offering themselves to vote 
at the elections of representative peers of 
Scotland, or to be elected such representa- 
tive peers. If the noble lord had looked 
at the act of parliament regulating the 
election of representative peers of Scotland, 
he would have seen, that the election of re- 
presentative peers of that kingdom was 
not at all affected by the Union: it was 
governed by an act passed in the same 
year with the Act of Union, but subse- 
quently to it,—he meant the 6th of queen 
Anne, c. 23. The Act of Union provided 
for the election of members to the House 
of Commons, but not for the election of 
representative peers. It was therefore 
followed by the act of the 6th of queen 
Anne, which repealed the act as to the 
privy council of Scotland, and then made 
provisions for electing and summoning 
sixteen peers of Scotland, to sit in the 
House of peers in the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

Lord Bexley did not question the power 
of the united parliament to modify any 
clause in the Act of Union between the 
two countries; but such modification 
should never be applied without a careful 
examination into the emergency which 
required it. Now, he had not heard one 
argument of necessity advanced, for making 
the present infraction on the terms of the 
Union with Scotland, The Roman Ca- 
tholic peers in Scotland were not many; 
and, on that account, he had rather that 
their lordships should recommend to the 
Crown to make some express provision 
in their favour, than that they should 
infringe the articles of Union by allowing 
Roman Catholics either to vote for the 
election of Scotch representative peers, or 
to be elected such representative peers. 
He did not like to revise the terms of the 
Act of Union between England and Scot- 
land; for he did not know how soon it 
might become a precedent for revising the 
terms of Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The rights of the Irish church 
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were recognised by the Act of Union with 
Ireland; but if their lordships violated 
the articles of the Union with Scotland, 
they might be inclined to deal quite as 
lightly with the articles of the Union 
with Ireland, as soon as they found it 
was expedient, or seemed to be expedient, 
to repeal them. He certainly did consider, 
that this bill was a gratuitous and unne- 
cessary infraction of the Act of Union with 
Scotland. 

Lord Melville said, it would have been 
better if the discussion of the general 
question of the bearing of this measure on 
the Act of Union, had been reserved till 
they came to another clause; and he, 
therefore, in the few observations which 
he meant to make, felt himself precluded 
from considering the point of the exclusion 
of the Catholics from offices, as the whole 
question at present related to their exclu- 
sion from parliament; and he was sur- 
prised that a person with the acute mind 
of his noble friend (lord Bexley) should 
have attached so much importance to it. 
The clause to which the measure at present 
related, was that by which it was provided, 
that no papist should be capable of 
electing a member, or of being elected a 
member, to serve in parliament. And 
how did the alteration in this clause 
affect the people of Scotland? It might 
be considered of some consequence by 
them, that papists should be excluded 
from the British parliament. But if Ro- 
man Catholics were to be admitted into 
the British parliament from other parts of 
the empire, what did it signify to them 
that they might be elected for Scotland, in 
which, at any rate, they had very little 
chance of being elected? As to the 
election in Scotland of members to be 
returned to parliament, there was in that 
country, he believed, only one peer who 
could by the operation of this measure, be 
enabled to vote for the representative 
peers, and only about a dozen freeholders 


who could vote for the election of the | 


members to the other House. The people 
of Scotland might, no doubt, be on a 
different footing from the rest of the people 
of the empire ; as they actually were with 
respect to their laws. But, how stood the 
case? The introduction of one hundred 
members from Ireland into the British 
parliament was a violation of the Act of 
Union with Scotland, but it was acquiesced 
in, for the general benefit of the empire, 
and it was on that ground that the present 
VOL, XXI. 
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| alteration was justified. It was clearly for 
the interest of the nation at large; and it 
could be scarcely supposed to be the feeling 
| and the intention of the people of Scotland, 

that no article of the Act of Union should 
be altered for their own benefit, by their 
own consent, and at their own desire. 
Then, how stood the case with respect to 
the feelings and the opinions of the 
people of Scotland? Whatever might 
be said about the opinions of the people 
of England, he might very safely assert, 
that the opinions of the great majority of the 
most intelligent of the people of Scotland 
were in favour of the measure. He ad- 
mitted that the majority, in point of num- 
bers, might be the other way; but he 
might venture to say, that not one of a 
thousand of that description of petitioners 
had ever read the Act of Union. As to 
the opinions of the great majority of the 
most intelligent classes of the community 
in Scotland, an idea might be formed, not 
only from the opinions of the meeting of 
distinguished persons at Edinburgh, al- 
ready mentioned, but from the conduct of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, generally 
composed of men of the first talent, intel- 
ligence, and integrity, and, as a body, the 
most influential of any of the same de- 
scription in the Church of Scotland. On 
a late occasion a proposal was made to that 
body—whose real opinions on this subject 
must have been most extensively dissemi- 
nated through the metropolis of Scotland 
and its vicinity—to petition parliament 
against this measure, and they decided, 
by a majority of about three to one, that it 
was not expedient to petition on the sub- 
ject, and the reason was well known from 
their speeches; namely, that they thought 
the best course would be, to leave the 
matter entirely in the hands of the legisla- 
ture. They might, no doubt, legislate for 
Scotland, differently from what they did 
for other parts of the empire; but, in con- 
sidering a measure of this magnitude, it 
did appear to be absurd to descend to this 











| minute legislation, when it was not even 
called for by the voice of the most intelligent 
| part of the people. There might be a dif- 
| ference in the feelings of the people as to 
| the general question ; but there was hardly 
| any as to the mode in which Scotland 
| might be exclusively affected by it. 
| The Earl of Eldon agreed, that this was 
' not the most proper time for the discussion 
| of the general question, as to how far this 


: measure affected the Act of Union; but, « 
T 
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at the same time, he knew, from the nu- 
merous petitions which he had presented 
from Scotland, that, in the opinion of a 
great number of the inhabitants of that 
country, the measure did trench on the 
Act of Union, in a manner which they de- 
cidedly disapproved. As to the sentiments 
of the people of Scotland upon this ques- 
tion, no doubt, the noble viscount had 
good means of information; and all he 
could say was, that it did not accord with 
the intelligence he (lord Eldon) had re- 
ceived. If their lordships would refer to 
the Bill of Rights of Scotland, which ought 
to be as much. respected as the Bill of 
Rights for England, they would see from it, 
that no papist could sit in the parliament 
of that country; and, though the Act of 
Union did not mention that no papist 
should sit, yet the sixth of queen Anne, 
which was an improvement on the Act of 
Union, declared, that all those acts which 
she passed before the Act of Union should 
have the same force and effect as the act 
itself ; consequently, no papist could elect 
or be elected in Scotland. He did not 
refer to any oaths by which Roman Ca- 
tholics might be excluded, but merely to 
the character of those who were said to 
be excluded. If the feeling of the people 
of Scotland was to be judged of by the 
votes of the Scotch members, their lord- 
ships should not look to the votes of the 
present year alone, but go back to the 
votes of the last two or three years. 

Lord Belhaven observed, that the noble 
earl must be altogether mistaken in sup- 
posing, that the Act of Union had directly 
excluded Catholics. It was proposed, in 
the discussion of the Treaty of Union, that 
Catholics should be expressly excluded, 
and the proposition was negatived. 

The Earl of Eldon had not said, that it 
was by the Act of Union itself, but. by 
acts which had been passed before, and 
were afterwards virtually adopted in that 
act. 

Lord Belhaven said, he had understood 
the noble earl to contend, that Catholics 
were declared inadmissible to seats in par- 
liament by an article in the Treaty of 
Union. 

The Earl of Eldon repeated, that the 
noble lord had misunderstood him, What 
he had said was, that between the time 
of the Treaty of Union and the conclusion 
of the Act of Union itself, there were acts 
passed in the parliament of Scotland, 
which excluded papists; and the Act of 
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Union said, that the provisions of those 
acts should be of as much force as if they 
were in the Act of Union itself. 

Lord Plunkett said, it was quite plain, 
that one had secured the independence of 
the church of Scotland, and another had 
secured that of England; and that those 
two acts were considered as, and declared 
to be, fundamental parts of the Act of 
Union; but any provisions which might 
have been made by separate acts for the 
regulation of the rights of electors or 
elected, could not be considered, and were 
not at the time of the Union considered, as 
fundamental parts of that act. They were 
like many other public acts, which might 
be amended, or repealed, as necessity 
might require. Such acts as referred to 
Scotland could not, he was aware, be al- 
tered, except for the general benefit of 
that country; but that did not make them 
fundamental parts of the Act of Union. 
He had looked over the act with great 
attention, and he spoke of its provisions 
from the recollection of a recent and close 
inspection ; and he was sure the noble and 
learned lord would not find in it a word 
about papists, or suspected papists. There 
was an act passed to regulate elections of 
persons “to the said estates,” but that act 
referred clearly to the election of the forty- 
five members to the House of Commons, 
but had no reference to the peers. The 
provisions for that were, that persons 
voting for the election of peers should 
subscribe the formula. This regulation was 
made by the sixth of Anne. But the Act 
of Union itself left the electors or elected 
without any provision. That was cured 
by the act to which he referred; which 
was a public act, that might be altered or 
amended, but formed no part of the Act 
of Union. Then, as to the mode of election 
by the seventh of Anne, the provision then 
made was, until parliament should other- 
wise direct. If the noble and learned 
lord would examine the acts closely, he 
would find it as he had stated. 

The Earl of. Eldon said, that in cour- 
tesy to the noble and learned lord, he 
would again examine the acts, and if he 
found that he was mistaken, he would 
readily acknowledge his error. He would 
do it also for the sake of the petitioners, 
and to show them, if it were so, that par- 
liament had not tampered with their rights. 

Lord Duncan said:—I do not rise for 
the purpose of discussing the precise in- 
terpretation of the articles of Union; on 
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that point it would not become me to say 
a word; but were I inclined to do s0, it is | 
tendered altogether unnecessary by the | 
admission just made by the noble and | 
learned lord. My object in addressing | 
the House is to confirm, if confirmation | 
be wanted, the statement of my noble re- | 
lation with reference to the general senti- | 
ment of the intelligent part of the com- | 
munity in Scotland. I came from thence 
about three weeks ago, shortly after the | 
meeting took place at which that petition | 
was adopted which was presented by my | 
noble friend below me. 1 can assure him, | 
that no feeling of the kind spoken of by | 
the noble earl (Eldon) exists in Scotland. 
That many petitions have come from | 
thence, I do not mean to deny; and those | 
titions have been numerously signed. | 
ne of them I saw in the hands of a noble | 
earl, but I am not aware whether he has | 
presented it.—With reference to petitions, | 
I can only say, that having seen the pla- | 
cards and advertisements to procure the | 
meeting circulated and published in Edin- | 
burgh, where Protestantism is more re- | 
garded than, perhaps, in any other city of , 
the world, my surprise is rather that the 
names obtained were not more numerous. 
When the people were told, not that it 
was intended to bring in a bill to relieve 
Roman Catholics, but to establish popery 
in Scotland, I am astonished that forty- 
thousand signatures, instead of only seven- 
teen thousand, were not affixed to the 
petition. This I think affords a pretty | 
strong proof, that the people at large en- | 
tertain no such idle apprehensions. When | 
I hear noble lords talk of agitation, it is | 
fit that we should look to the quarter | 
from which that agitation arises. I am 
persuaded that, if the people of Scotland | 
had been left to the guidance of their own 
good sense, we should have had no peti- ; 
tions at all. No where, J will venture to | 
say, will this measure be received with | 
greater satisfaction than in Scotland. [ | 
beg pardon of the House for troubling it | 
at all; but Ihave this apology to offer, | 
that it is the first time I have obtruded | 
myself, in the course of these discussions. | 
I could not resist the impulse to confirm 
the statement of my noble relation, as | 
from personal observation I know it to be | 
true. 1 may add, that since the delivery 
of Dr. Chalmers’ inimitable speech, may | 
of those who signed the petition against 
the bill have altered their opinions, and 
would now refuse to pray for its rejection. 


| 
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Before I sit down I must return my indi- 
vidual thanks to the noble duke, for the 
part he has taken upon this subject. 
Thanks is too poor a word to express my 
feelings. I look to him with the highest 
gratitude for the manly and most benefi- 
cial course he has pursued. I have cer- 
tainly not been in the habit of giving that 
noble duke or his administration my sup- 
port; but, after the passing of this bill, I 
shall say, that he has every claim to my 
confidence. It will give me the greatest 
satisfaction if, by pursuing measures of 
this naturé, and in this manner, I shall 
be able to give him always that hearty 
support, which I am happy to give on the 
present occasion. 

The Earl of Haddington observed, that 
there were only two Roman Catholic peers, 
and eighteen or twenty Roman Catholic 
freeholders in Scotland; from which for 
midable and mischievous body he should, 
in a few days, have to present a petition 
in favour of this bill. 

The amendment was then negatived. 

On the clause, containing the excepted 
offices, being read, 

Lord Kenyon said, it was certainly a 
| great anomaly to except the office of lord 
_ Chancellor from the bill, and not to ex- 
_cept the prime minister, who had the 
| power of making and unmaking that offi~ 
| cer. He should therefore move that to 
| the offices excepted be added those of 
Lord High Treasurer, or First Lord Com- 
missioner of the Treasury, the Secretaries 
of State for the Foreign, Home, and Colo- 
nial Departments, President of the Coun 
cil, Lord Privy Seal, Master-General of 
the Ordnance, and Lord High Admiral, 


| or First Lord Commissioner of the Admi- 


ralty. 

Lord Holland said, that the noble lord 
mistook the principle of the exceptions 
made. The offices excepted were not ex- 
cepted on political grounds, but because 
in their nature they partook something of 
the supremacy of the Crown. The office 
of Chancellor was one which exercised an 
extensive right of church patronage in the 
person of the Chancellor himself, and 
without the necessity of taking the plea- 
sure of his majesty on such appointments. 
This was a privilege annexed to the office 
in the time of Henry 8th, and continued 
to the present time. It was therefore 
necessary to except that from offices to 
which Catholics might be eligible, or to 
— it by taking from it the church 
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patronage. The former was, he thought, 
the better and more regular plan. It was 
contended, that this was a principle 
affecting the Protestant succession to the 
Crown, because, as was said by a noble 
and learned lord (Eldon)—whom he was 
sorry he did not now see in his- place, as 
he had a bone to pick with him on this 
subject—if it was a principle that no reli- 
gious opinion was to be a bar to political 
power, there was nothing—and it was 
hard if there should—to prevent the heir 
to the throne from the succession, even 
though his religion should not be Pro- 
testant.. The noble and learned lord had, 
with the good humour which always dis- 
tinguished his remarks, .taken this as an 
inference from some opinions which he 
supposed had been delivered by him (lord 
Holland). Now it fortunately happened, 
that the opinion referred to was on their 
lordships’ Journals, in a protest which he 
had felt it hisduty:to enter on a former 
occasion. What he stated in his protest 
was, that religious belief was no bar to 
the possession of power purely political 
and civil. The noble and learned lord 
had, omitted the word “ purely,” and had 
then argued upon the declaration as it stood 
after the omission. The kingly office in 
this country was not purely political. It 
was partly ecclesiastical; and therefore 
he thought it was wisely excepted from 
those offices to which Roman Catholics 


[ LORDS, ] 





were to be admitted. He begged to in- 

form the noble lord who was anxious | 
that the office of prime minister should 

not be open to Catholics, that the law | 
recognized no such person as_ prime | 
minister. The term was borrowed from 
the French; but it was, in fact, an of- 
fence against the law to assume that title. 
If the most influential minister should 
happen to be a Catholic, he could not, 
according to the provisions of the bill, dis- 
pose of any church patronage; and if he 
were to advise his majesty as to how he 
should dispose of it, he would, according 
to a subsequent clause, be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. The noble lord seemed to 
think that a. lord. Chancellor was com- 
pletely at the beck and call of the princi- 
pal minister. His noble and learned 
friend, who had held the office for twenty- | 
five years, might not perhaps be altogether | 
well pleased with the noble lord for enter- 

taining that opinion. The noble and | 
learned lord could probably tell him, that | 
a lord Chancellor sometimes thwarted a 
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prime minister full as much as he sup- 
ported him [hear and a laugh]. - In dis- 
cussing this question, noble lords had 
been too prone to argue on extreme cases, 
as if they were of probable or certain oc- 
currence. When the improbability of 
papists obtaining a preponderance in the 
cabinet had been urged, it was said— 
“Oh! but the king may be forced to take 
ministers whom he does not like.” Now, 
he had been one of those who had endea- 
voured to force the king to take ministers 
whom he did not like; but he must say, 
he had found it no easy job to do so [a 
laugh]. If any one were desirous of 
forcing the closet—that was the phrase in 
lord Chatham’s time—a Roman Catho- 
lic would be an odd lever to work with 
against a Protestant majority in both 
Houses. In conclusion, the noble lord 
said, that the great question which was 
settled at the Revolution of 1688 was not 
any dispute between Protestants and Ca- 
tholics, but the principle, that the king 
was made for the people—not the people 
for the king; and that the king possessed 
the throne, not by absolute but by parlia- 
mentary right. 

Lord Kenyon did not agree with the 
principle last laid down by the noble lord ; 
namely, that the king was made for the 
people; and he believed the noble lord 
would find that Mr. Burke, a great au- 
thority on that subject, had denied that 
principle. He would not enter farther 
than he had already done into arguments 
in support of the clause he had proposed ; 
since, if the House were not convinced of 
its necessity, he was sure he should do 


little good by trying to bring them to his - 


opinion. 
Lord Holland would not now enter 


| into a discussion of the opinions of Mr. 


Burke, but he could shew from higher au- 
thority than Mr. Burke, namely, from lord 
Somers, and from king William himself, 
that the throne was founded on a parlia- 
mentary right. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
that it had been said of the omission of 
other officers, besides the lord Chancellor, 
from this clause, ‘‘ de minimis non curat 


| lex ;” but he did not think the Secretary 


for the Colonies was one who could be 
ranked as one of the “ de minimis ;” yet 
that officer was not mentioned in this ex~- 
cepting clause, although he exercised 
most important ecclesiastical patronage. 
He called their attention to this point, be« 
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cause the influence of the Colonial Secre- 
tary would have the most important effects 
on the Protestant establishment in the 
colonies, and especially in the East Indies. 
Having called their attention to this point, 
he would not detain them further. 

Earl Bathursé said, that after this allu- 
sion to the Colonial Secretary, he was 
bound to make some answer to the most 
reverend prelate. His answer then was, 
that if the Colonial Secretary should be a 
Catholic, and should advise the king to 
confer ecclesiastical preferment on a Ca- 
tholic, he would be responsible, under the 
terms of that clause in the bill, which ren- 
dered such an act a misdemeanour. There 
were two divisions of ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage ; one, in which the patron exer- 
cised his right without reference to the 
king or government, and the other, in 
which the king’s pleasure was taken. The 
exercise of the first was guarded as far as 
possible from the liability of being em- 
ployed to injure the interests of the 
church; and with respect to the second, 
the patronage, in the event of Roman Ca- 
tholics being in office, was transferred over 
to the bishop of the diocese. The king’s 
pleasure on the subject of patronage could 
not be taken without the minister’s advis- 
ing the king, and, by that advice, becom- 
ing responsible, under the clause to which 
he had before referred. The very com- 
munication with the king upon such a 
subject would be an advising within the 
act; and it was therefore impossible that 
he should be advised by any but a Pro- 
testant minister. 

The Bishop of London said :—I will not 
trespass on your lordships’ attention more 
than a few moments, but, as I feel parti- 
cularly interested in the success of this 
amendment, I must make a few observa- 
tions in its support; indeed, I could not 
satisfy myself with giving a silent vote 
upon it. With respect to the ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage of the colonies, the offices 
of Colonial Secretary and of President of 
the Board of Control are most important. 
Ministers are now sent out to the colonies ; 
and I do not hesitate to say, that their 
usefulness in their ministry depends so 
materially on the countenance they re- 
ceive from the high officers of the state 
and the governors of the colonies, that 
I think it of the highest importance 
that Protestants should fill those offices. 
The noble earl who has just sat down, 


‘and to whose kind care the Protest- 
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ant church in the colonies is much in- 
debted, has attempted to explain, that 
the appointment of a Catholic to the 
office of Colonial Secretary would not be 
injurious to the Protestant interests in the 
colonies, because the patronage of the 
Crown could not be exercised through the 
advice of such a minister. That, how- 
ever, by no means embraces the whole of 
the objection. It is not by the disposal of 
benefices alone that the countenancing or 
discouraging of the Protestant church, in 
the colonies, is to be effected: it is by 
other circumstances, over which the clause 
that is intended to prevent Catholics from 
advising the king to give ecclesiastical 
preferments to Catholics, will not be able 
to exercise anyinfluence. That church is, 
at present, in its infancy; and in order 
that it may thrive and grow up to ma- 
turity, the inhabitants of those colonies 
should feel the full conviction, that the 
attention of his majesty’s ministers is con- 
stantly directed to secure the welfare of 
the church. They should be convinced 
that there is, on the part of his majesty’s 
government, a readiness to receive sugges- 
tions, and to attend to them; and it is, 
from that conviction, that great good or 
great evil will result to the church, ac- 
cording as the persons who fill those two 
offices countenance or discourage persons 
of the Protestant interest. Under these 
impressions, my lords, which have recently 
been much strengthened by communica- 
tions with persons from the colonies, I 
shall support the amendment proposed by 
the noble lord. I hope I shall not be un- 
derstood as reflecting upon any body when 
I say, that we have already experienced 
great inconvenience in the Protestant 
church in the American colonies, from 
being under the command, for a time, of 
those who were not members of the Pro- 
testant church. I do not mean to say 
that distinctions ought to be made in the 
choice of officers selected for the colonies, 
because they are not members of the 
Established Church; but if the inconve- 
nience has been great, from the officers 
commanding in the colonies having been 
members of sects dissenting from the 
Church of England, how much greater 
would be the inconvenience if Roman Ca- 
tholics were appointed governors? Those 
inconveniences are the more to be dreaded 
in Canada, as the Protestant church there 
only exists at present on sufferance ; and 
if Roman Catholics are placed in authority 
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there, an attack will be made on the 
church and its prosperity, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the Protestant 
ehurch must fall, I have felt it my duty 
to say a few words in its behalf. I feel a 
special interest in its welfare, and I have 
troubled your lordships with these remarks, 
because I approve of the amendment of 
the noble lord, and I should be glad if he 
would add to the names of persons men- 
tioned in that amendment the governors 
of colonies. 

Lord Redesdale observed, that every act 
of the government of this country was 
done, not by the king himself, but by some 
adviser, and the noble earl (Bathurst) 
seemed to suppose, that if any Roman 
Catholic adviser of the Crown should of- 
fend against the provisions of this bill, he 
would be amenable to the law, and that 
was security enough. But their lordships 
must recollect, that such advice might be 
given, not directly, but indirectly, when 
he would not be liable to the penalties in 
the act. This struck him as throwing a 
great difficulty in the way of putting any 
check on the influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. He did not, therefore, place much 
reliance on these restrictions. He might 
have confidence in the measure, if he be- 
lieved it would change the character of 
the Catholics from what it had been. 
Their exclusion from political power had, 
perhaps, connected them more directly 
with their religious teachers, than they 
would have been under other circum- 
stances. He believed the measure might 
change the character of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this country, but in Ireland it 
would have influence—if on any—only on 
a few, and those not persons of a kind to 
extend the benefits of that change very 
far. He was afraid that but little advan- 
tage would be derived from it. He saw 
in Jreland a vast body of Roman Catholic 
clergy, who had, in fact, made themselves 
rulers of the country. If any measure was 
proposed by which that body could be re- 
strained, and brought within the power 
and operation of the law, that measure he 
would most cordially support. He thought 
it would be right to give to the leading 
gentry and landholders of the country the 
power now usurped by the priests. But 
any law upon this subject could be evaded 
with so much ease, that he much feared 
that no effectual remedy could be for the 
present introduced. 

The Duke of Rutland observed, that if 
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the clause proposed by the noble baron on 
the cross bench had not been of such a 
sweeping and general nature, he should, 
after what he had stated yesterday, have 
felt it his duty to support it ; but he could 
not support a clause which enumerated in 
its exclusion all the great offices of state. 
He confessed he should be glad if a clause 
could be so framed as to exclude Roman 
Catholics from the office of first minister 
of the Crown. He thought the noble 
duke at the head of the government enti. 
tled to much praise for the steadiness and 
moderation with which he had persevered 
in supporting a measure which he con- 
ceived calculated to advance the interests 
both of this and the sister country. He 
must, however, repeat, that he should like 
to see a clause so framed as to exclude 
Roman Catholics from the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury. But even if this 
were not done, it would not induce him to 
withhold his support from the bill. He 
was most anxious to act fairly with ree 
spect to it; and he was the more induced 
to do so from a recollection of the grave 
and solemn manner in which the inquiry 
was recommended to them in his Majesty's 
most gracious Speech at the opening of 
the session. Their lordships might per- 
haps recollect that he had, in the early 
part of the session, expressed his deter- 
mination to withhold his assent from any 
measure of this description, until he became 
acquainted with its details. Upon thatocea- 
sion he felt convinced, that the principal 
point of. the measure would be the admission 
of Roman Catholics to seats in parliament ; 
for he was aware that the Roman Catho- 


| lics would not rest satisfied with any thing 


| short of such a privilege. 





He did not 
wish to impute improper motives to any 
class of persons; on the contrary, he felt 
convinced that the Catholics, in seeking 
to obtain seats in parliament, were ac- 
tuated by the purest and most honourable 
motives. With respect to the restriction 
proposed, he believed that, even if adopted, 
it would be merely a virtual one; as he 
thought no high-minded Catholic would 
accept the office of premier, without the 
patronage usually attached to it; so that 
this, of itself, would operate as an exclu- 
sion. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, there 
was no office to which the title of prime 
minister attached, and nothing could have 
a more mischievous tendency than to set 
up such an office, Therefore, the provi- 
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sion proposed would be of no avail, unless 
they established a daily inquiry, a sort of 
inquisition into the daily acts of the so- 
vereign; and thus they would debar his 
majesty from exercising his right of con- 
sulting any one of his ministers upon any 
particular matter connected with public 
affairs. Noble lords should recollect, that 
his majesty had it in his power to consult 
any one of the cabinet, no matter whether 
he was commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, or what other office he held; 
and he might continue so to consult him 
from day to day, at his pleasure. Sup- 
pose, then, a Roman Catholic to become 
a minister, and to obtain a seat in the 
cabinet, how were they to debar his ma- 
jesty from consulting that minister, or how 
were they to restrict such minister from 
advising his sovereign when called upon ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, that hav- 
ing heard the clear me satisfactory state- 
ment of the noble marquis, he thought 
it almost unnecessary to trouble their 
lordships upon the subject. But the 
respect which he entertained for the noble 
duke induced him to say a few words. 
Ifthe noble baron wished to attain his 
object, he must seek to do so by propos- 
ing two clauses—one giving the church 
patronage of a Catholic minister to the 
archbishop of Canterbury; the second 
declaring that the exercise of church pa- 
tronage by a Catholic minister should be 
punished by a forfeiture of office. In 
truth, there was no such office in the state 
as prime minister. The persons called 
upon to advise the king might hold one 
office or another, or they might be only 
privy councillors; so that there was no 
way of fixing an exception on any of his 
majesty’s cabinet, on the ground that such 
individual was prime minister. 

Lord Farnham wished to know whether 
the appointments to church preferments 
in the colonies were countersigned by any, 
and what authority ? 

Earl Bathurst replied, that in all 
church appointments to the colonies, the 
pleasure of his majesty was made known, 
and the appointment was countersigned 
by the colonial secretary. 

Lord Kenyon said, it was not his inten- 
tion to trouble their lordships by going to 
a division upon the amendment. He 
would withdraw it for the present; but he 
hoped the noble duke (Rutland), who 
appeared to feel an interest in the subject, 
would take it up. He thought it would 
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also be advisable to exclude Roman Ca- 
tholics from the offices of commander- 
in-chief, or commander-general of the 
forces. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, 
and the clause was agreed to; as were the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth clauses 
without opposition. Upon the clause pro- 
viding against the extension to offices, &c. 
in the established church or ecclesiastical 
courts, universities, colleges, or schools, 

Lord Farnham thought it would be 
right to prevent Roman Catholics from 
having, in virtue of their office, the ad- 
ministration of funds left by will for pur- 
poses purely Protestant. He would men- 
tion a case in point. Within three miles 
of Dublin there were established two 
schools, known by the name of ‘* Morgan’s 
Charity.” They were established and 
provided for by the will of a gentleman 
named Morgan; and the trustees were, 
the archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, 
the chief justices of the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, the chief baron of the 
Exchequer, and the lord mayor of Dublin 
for the time being. Now, it was certainly 
an extreme case, but still it was possible, 
that the majority of these persons should 
be Roman Catholics, and therefore they 
ought not, he conceived, to have at their 
disposal the appointment of masters, and 
the application of funds left for purely 
Protestant purposes. It was true, that if 
they violated their trust they might be 
compelled to do right by the court of 
Chancery: but, in the management of 
such an establishment, much might be 
done in opposition to the wishes of the 
testator, without coming within the 
power of the Court of Chancery. He 
should therefore propose to exclude Ro- 
man Catholics from the exercise of trusts 
granted for purposes purely Protestant. 

Lord Plunkett said, that there undoubt- 
edly did exist the trust alluded to by the 


| noble lord; and there were many such, 


as it was not at all unusual to make the 
great law officers of the crown for the 
time being co-trustees on such occasions. 
But the noble lord’s amendment went to 
meet a very extreme case indeed. The 
trusts so left were clearly defined, and 


| could not be departed from without viola- 


tion of duty on the part of the trustees, 
which would at once be rectified by the 
court of Chancery. But he would take 
another view of the case. Was it to be 
supposed that men who, by their talents 
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and ; abilities, were raised to such high 1 woolsack, for whom he upon all occasions 
and important situations, would so far | felt the greatest regard. 
forget themselves as to violate their duty,| The Lord Chancellor said, he had ex- 
by abusing the trust reposed in them mn | perienced too much of the kindness and 
virtue of their office? Better it were to | generosity of his noble and learned friend 
resist their appointment to office, than | to allow himself to utter a single expres- 
restrain them in the discharge of the du- | sion which could be thought disrespectful 
ties attached to it. tohim. On the contrary, he entertained 
Lord Farnham thought, that all good | the highest respect for his noble and 
Roman Catholics must wish to check, as far | learned friend’s character, and the services 
as in them lay, the Protestant religion. He | which his extensive talents and unceasing 
therefore moved as an amendment, that | exertions had conferred upon the country. 
Roman Catholics should be excluded | With respect to the amendment, the pro- 
from administering or directing trusts left | vision sought by the noble and learned 
for purposes purely Protestant. lord was fully expressed in the bill. The 
The amendment was negatived, and the | words “ united churches of England and 
original clause was put and carried. Upon | Ireland”. included all colonial benefices 
the clause for excluding Roman Catholics | and church appointments. 
from “certain offices in the established The amendment was withdrawn, and 
church, or ecclesiastical courts, universi- | the clause agreed to. Upon putting the 
ties, colleges, or schools,” being read, clause enacting the forfeiture of 100. for 
The Earl of Haddington observed, that | giving ecclesiastical titles to the Catholic 
the Commissary Court of Edinburgh was | clergy, other than those acknowledged by 
not at all a spiritual or ecclesiastical | law, 
court: it had nothing whatever todo with} The Earl of Mountcashel proposed an 
the church, and ought not to be included | amendment “that whoever should address 
in the provisions of the bill. a Catholic bishop or archbishop by the 
The Lord Chancellor said, that the | title of a peer of the realm, shall be deem- 
Commissary Court of Edinburgh was the | ed guilty of a misdemeanour.” 
same in that country as the Ecclesiastical| The Earl of Malmesbury said, that he 
Court in this, and therefore ought to be} had, on principle, always opposed Ca- 
placed upon an equality with it. tholic emancipation; but that point hav- 
The Earl of Haddington assured the | ing been carried, he would not encumber 
noble and learned lord, that the Commis- | emancipation with restrictions like these, 
sary Court of Edinburgh had nothing to| which were of no use. To exclude Ca- 
do with the church establishment. tholics from seats in parliament would be 
The Lord Chancellor said, that upon| a bona fide security; but to call these 
inquiry amongst the Scotch law authori- | clauses securities was a joke, and worse 
ties, it had been found to be similar to the | than a joke; for they would only tend to 
Ecclesiastical Court of England. keep up that irritation of feeling which it 
The clause was then put and carried. | was the object of the bili to allay. 
Upon the clause being read for preventing | The Duke of Wellington said, he could 
the exercise of church patronage in the | not support the amendment, but begged 
colonies by Roman Catholics holding | to offer a few words on the clause itself. 
office, It was certainly no security, but it would 
Lord Tenterden wioved as an amend- | give satisfaction to the united church of 
ment, “‘ that the words, ‘the united’ be | England and Ireland. In 1792, a law 
omitted, for the purpose of inserting the | was passed in Ireland, which prevented 
words ‘any Protestant.’”” He was anxi- | Catholic priests from assuming the titles 
ous to introduce this amendment, as he | of the established church; but that law 
did not conceive that sufficient provision | was repealed by the act of 1793, and 
was made against any apprehended abuse | since then the assumption of these titles 
of the church patronage in our colonies. | had increased, According to the law of 
The noble and learned lord, inintroducing England, the title of a diocese belonged 
his amendment, thought he had some | to persons appointed to it by his majesty ; 
reason to complain of the tone and -man- | but it was desirable that others appointed 
ner in which some observations of his, | to it by an assumed authority should be 
on a former evening, had been commented | discountenanced, and that was the_reason 
on by the noble and learned lord on the | why the clause was introduced. . This was 
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one of the instances. which -showed how 
difficult it was to legislate upon this sub- 
ject at all. He was aware that this clause 
gave no security to the established church, 
nor strengthened it in any way, but it was 
inserted to give satisfaction to those who 
were disturbed by this assumption of title 
by the Catholic clergy. 

The Bishop,of Durham said, that, in his 
opinion, the clause did not touch the evil. 
The constitution of the Catholic clergy in 
Ireland was perfectly unique, for it went 
part passu with the Protestant establish- 
ment, having bishop for bishop, arch- 
deacon for archdeacon, and incumbent for 
incumbent. Now, the Roman Catholic 
laity must know very well, that there could 
not be two incumbents in one parish, or 
two bishops in one diocese. There could 
be no doubt then which, with the princi- 
ples they professed, would be considered 
the interloper. The opinion of the Ca- 
tholic prelates themselves might be judged 
of from the fact, that they contrived on 
their appointment to get surreptitiously 
into the cathedral; thus taking, as it 
were, a corporal possession similar to that 
of the ordination of our bishops. It was 
quite clear from this, that they meant, 
when an opportunity presented itself, to 
transfer the temporalities of the church 
of England to their own clergy. Why 
the church of Rome was placed in a dif- 
ferent state.in this country from what it 
was in Ireland he was at a loss to con- 
ceive. In England, the Roman Catholic 
bishops were said to be zn partibus, and 
they found no inconvenience in the dis- 
charge of their duties from the fact of not 
having their names connected with bishop- 
ricks in this country.—He was now desi- 
rous to say a word about what had been 
yesterday stated by the noble and learned 
lord (Plunkett), that it had been found 
impossible to discover any instance in 
which the ecclesiastical power of the 
church of Rome had been brought to 
bear upon temporal (subjects. Now, he 
thought that no principle had been more 
clearly established in ecclesiastical polity, 
than that the state assigned to bishops 
the situation and extent over which their 
episcopal functions were to be exercised. 
Here was, however, an instance in which 
the pope gave to the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic church a right to the temporal 
possession of dioceses in Ireland. 

The Bishop of London said, he did not 
think the clause of so little importance as 
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had been attributed to it by noble lords. 
Not only was every bishop of the church 
of Rome appointed by the pope, not only 
was every priest collated by him, but 
written acts of investiture were made, 
conferring upon them the temporalities of 
the church. When they were asked why 
this had been done, they answered, that 
it was done in conformity with the ancient 
forms of the common law; and, though 
they did not lay any claim to the tempo- 
ralities, yet they did not consider them- 
selves at liberty to dispense with the 
forms which had been formerly used. The 
present clause was of great importance, 
as it was highly necessary that the persons 
who had been some time in possession of 
the titles of bishopricks in Ireland should 
be obliged to abandon them. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the right 
rev. prelate who had just spoken had 
taken the correct view of this subject. 
Not so the right rev. prelate who pre- 
ceded him, The reason of what the right 
rev. prelate called an anomaly in the his- 
tory of ecclesiastical polity was this :— 
the church of Rome had always existed 
in Ireland, and the appointments of its 
hierachy had continued in one unbroken 
succession, from the first establishment of 
the church in that country until now. The 
fact stated by the right rev. prelate of Ca- 
tholic bishops taking possession of cathe- 
drals, was new to him; but he would ask 
any noble lord connected with Ireland, if 
he attached any importance to it, 

Lord Redesdale said, there was no doubt 
but the Roman Catholic bishops were 
placed in Ireland in a different situation 
from that in which they stood in this 
country. In Ireland the bishops were in 
the same situation in which they had 
been left at the Reformation. With regard 
to the clause before the House, he thought 
it could do no good, and could not even 
be carried into effect, as the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops would be obliged, in their 
intercourse with their own flocks, to de- 
scribe themselves as bishops of the dioceses 
over which they presided, 

Lord Farnham thought the clause would 
be ineffective. The Roman Catholic bi- 
shops did not assume their titles in com- 
mon life, but only in the exercise of their 
episcopal functions. At any rate, the 
clause ought to go the length of prevent- 
ing their being called by the titles in 
question by others. It ought either to be 
withdrawn, or to be extended to that effect. 
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Lord Tenterden said, his opinion was, 
that this clause afforded no security at all, 
although the noble duke had some time 

declared, that the securities which the 
bill would comprise must satisfy every- 
body. He thought it was of paramount 
importance, espeeially in Ireland, that 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics should not 
be called by the name and title which 
belonged to Protestant bishops; because 
it kept up in the minds of all an opinion, 
that the titles thus assumed were lawful 
titles, and led them perhaps to think, that 
those. who possessed such titles ought also 
to possess the temporalities that belonged 
to them. That could not be prevented by 
this clause; and it would be better if, in- 
stead of the clause now under considera- 
tion, another were introduced, declaring it 
to be unlawful for any person to accept of 
any such nomination to the title of arch- 
bishop or bishop hereafter. He spoke of 
@ prospeetive measure. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he felt, if 
he could be a party to the introduction of 
such aclause as that proposed by the noble 
and learned lord, that he should be guilty 
of a recognition of that which he con- 
ceived to be highly illegal,—that he should 
be acknowledging an assumption of au- 
thority by a foreign power, which was 
utterly inconsistent with the constitution 
of this country. He did not mean to say, 
that it was not true that those persons 
were nominated as bishops, and even 
placed in the care of diocesses, by that 
usurped authority. He certainly would 
not say that. But he did not, and would 
not, recognise in any manner appointments 
of such a nature; because it wastevident 
that those appointments were made by the 
power of usurpation. They knew nothing 
of that usurpation, nor of the assumption 
of those titles. He repeated, that of the 
assumption of such titles, the framer or 
author of the bill knew nothing. It was 
true, as. had been stated by the noble 
mover of the amendment, that the clause 
would have been more perfect, if persons 
could have been prevented by it from using 
those assumed titles of archbishops and 
bishops in writing. ‘But he begged their 
lordships to advert to the difficulty of car- 
rying such a principle into effect. Let 
their lordships look to their own proceed- 
ings,—let them examine their ownJournals, 
-~and they would find places, over and 
over again, where those titles were given 
in print to those individuals. It was im- 
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possible to deal with writings under such 
circumstances. All their lordships could 
do was, to declare that those titles should 
not be assumed by those persons in future, 
He could not conceive that they would 
suffer any inconvenience in carrying on 
their spiritual concerns, because they were 
prohibited from assuming those titles. 
And he would say, that, though he meant 
not to urge the clause as a powerful se- 
curity in Ireland, it would give great 
satisfaction to many persons in that part 
of the united kingdom. The noble and 
learned lord on the cross bench had.attri- 
buted to him a certain expression; but 
before the noble and learned lord attempted 
to fix it on him, he should have made 
himself master of the fact. He never had 
said one word of the description which had 
been ascribed to him. What he had said 
was this—that the measure which he should 
have the honour to propose to that House, 
would, in his opinion, give satisfaction to 
the House and to the country; and that, in 
its effects, it would be found to be a mea- 
sure more calculated to prevent the growth 
of popery than to increase it. These were 
the words, as nearly as he could recollect, 
of which he had made use in speaking to his 
noble relative. It was scarcely necessary 
to mention, that this took place within 
two days of the period when his right hon. 
friend brought this bill into the House of 
Commons; and certainly it would be ad- 
mitted, that he could not have intended 
to deceive their lordships with respect 
to a point, on which he knew their lord- 
ships would be set right in two days. 
What he had said was, that the measures 
which would be proposed were calculated, 
in his view of the subject, to give satisfac- 
tion. He was still of the same opinion. 
He thought that they were likely to pro- 
duce tranquillity, and to prevent bloodshed. 

Lord Tenterden said, if he had mistaken 
the noble duke, he was bound to apolo- 
gize; but so much had been said about 
securities, that he might possibly have 
confounded different observations. 

The clause was agreed to. On the 
clause being read, providing for the “sup- 
pression of Jesuits and other religious 
orders,” 

The Earl of Malmesbury observed, that 
he could not himself form an abstract idea 
of a Jesuit, and should be glad to know 
by what sign a Jesuit was to be discovered, 
Perhaps the noble and learned lord 
(Plunkett) would be good enough to inform 
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him. He had been in various countries, | continent. 
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To prevent the improper ac- 


and he was not aware of any distinctive , cumulation of property by these orders the 
mark by which a Jesuit might be known. | statute of Mortmain, or a similar act, 


Lord Bexley said, he considered this to 
be a very important clause. When their 
lordships considered the nature of the in- 
stitution of the Jesuits, and how prone they 
were to extend their authority, every effort 
ought to be made to prevent the increase 
of that order. He could not but think 
that some effectual provision ought to be 
resorted to, for putting down and sup- 
pressing that body.. The present bill pro- 
vided for the extinction of monastic orders 
in the united kingdom; but it did not 
extend to our foreign dominions, where 
they might seek refuge. He found, that 
prosecutions against those who were guilty 
of an infringement of this clause were to 
be instituted by the Attorney-general. 
Now, it occurred to him, that it would be 
better to leave the prosecutions open to the 
common informer. If it were said, that 
this might lead to malicious and vexatious 
proceedings, then he would say, to obviate 
that difficulty, let the whole penalty go to 
the Crown. The influence which the 
Jesuits acquired over the minds of their 
pupils, in early life, was extremely dan- 
gerous; and the principles which they 
inculeated were not in unison with the free 
constitution of this country. The only 
remedy he could look to—the only remedy 
which could check such principles, es- 
pecially in Ireland—was by enlightening 
the risg generation, They ought to look 
with a jealous eye on the Jesuits, whose 
establishments were hourly increasing. 

Lord Farnham recommended that, in- 
stead of making the penalties of a per- 
sonal nature, they should be directed 
against property; confiscating that of the in- 
dividuals who disobeyed the law. It would, 
however, be a matter of great difficulty to 
exclude the Jesuits. In an arbitrary State 
it might be done with ease, but not in a 
free one. They could be known to be 
Jesuits only by their own confession ; and 
such a confession it was not likely they 
would make. He thought, therefore, that 
it was very injudicious on the part of the 
legislature to attempt what they could not 
accomplish. He should be extremely glad 
if the Jesuits could be excluded; but he 
did not think the clause would effect that 
desirable object. 

Lerd Redesdale was for the abolition 
of all monastic orders, which were con- 


. sidered mischievous in many places on the 


| should be provided for Ireland. He con- 


sidered the existence of the Jesuits in this 
country dangerous. The clause did not 
appear to him quite satisfactory; but not 
having any amendment to propose he 
would leave it as it stood. 

The Bishop of Ozford said, that in old 
acts of parliament the words “ papist, or 
suspected to be a papist,” had been used : 
perhaps, similar words might meet the 
views of the noble lord. 

The clause was agreed to. 

On the clause, that a Jesuit, or other 
member of a religious order, coming into 
the realm, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and being lawfully con- 
victed there, shall be banished the king- 
dom for the term of his natural life, being 
read, 

Lord Tenterden rose, to propose an 
amendment. The noble lord said, that 
banishment was unknown to the law of 
England; and, besides, he would ask, 
what punishment it would be to a person 
coming into this country to be ordered to 
go out of it? He therefore proposed, as 
an amendment, that all the words after 
the word ‘ misdemeanour,” should be left 
out of the clause. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
proposition of the noble lord would not 
effect the purpose which he had in view; 
for if all the words after the word ‘ mis- 
demeanour” should be omitted, a Jesuit, 
on being convicted of the offence of com- 
ing to this country, could only be im- 
prisoned, and after the time of imprison- 
ment had expired he would have a right 
to remain here; but the clause as it stood 
would enable the government to remove 
him out of the country. He was as- 
tonished to hear the noble and learned 
lord say, that banishment was unknown 
to the law of England. In the reign of 
queen Elizabeth an act of parliament was 
passed, inflicting the punishment of ban- 
ishment on certain offences; and it was 
no doubt in the recollection of the noble 
and learned lord opposite (Eldon), that so 
late as seven years ago an act was passed 
imposing that punishment on the offence 
of publishing a seditious libel a second 
time. There were therefore precedents to 
justify the infliction of such a punishment. 





In reply to the question of a noble earl, as 


| to what evidence they: would possess: to 
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convict a Jesuit in a court of justice, he 
would say, that as the Roman Catholic 
bishops in Ireland were acquainted with 
all the regulars in their dioceses, they 
could, in such cases, be compelled to give 
evidence, if necessary, to produce a con- 
viction. The clause as it stood was in- 
tended to prevent the public displays of 
these societies ; such’as had of late occur- 
red in the vicinity of Dublin, and in parts 
of the county of Lancaster. 

_ Lord Holland was gratified by hearing 
the highest authority on criminal law in 
the country state, that banishment was 
unknown to the law of England. When 
the act to which the noble and learned 
lord -on the woolsack had alluded was 
before theirordships, he (lord Holland) 
had made a similar assertion, and on that 
occasion he was overborne by the opinions 
of all the noble and learned lords then in 
the House; who produced a deal of learn- 
ed arguments, which he could not under- 
stand, and which therefore did not con- 
vince him, to disprove that position. 

Lord Tenterden expressed his doubts 
whether the act to which the noble and 
learned lord alluded, had ever been put 


in force against any individual. The noble | 
| bill, the report, in accordance with the 


lord still maintained, that the punishment 
of banishment was contrary to the princi- 
ples of the common law of England. 

Lord Holland believed there was a law 
in Scotland for banishing the people to 
England [a laugh]. 

The Earl of Malmesbury would be sorry 
to make the Catholic bishops informers 
against the Jesuits. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
original clause agreed to. On the clause 
being put relative to the suppression of 
societies ‘bound by monastic vows,” 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, that if it 
was the intention of the bill to suppress 
monastic institutions, he saw no necessity 
for tolerating females, if males were dis- 
couraged. He knew of nunneries in the 
country in which ladies were placed 
against their will. A French lady had 
been placed against her inclinations in a 
convent in Lancashire. Being a foreigner, 
she had no redress, and was confined there 
at that moment. He knew of a similar 
case of a Protestant captain in the army 
who, not feeling much attachment to his 
daughter, had immured her in a convent 
contrary to her wish. Such proceedings, 
che thought, should not be tolerated in a 
free country. If the government were 
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disposed to prevent the increase of Jesuits, 
they should also take measures against 
female Jesuits. He was aware that such 
existed. The Sisters of Mercy constituted 
a dangerous order. They were not shut 
up in convents, but made it their occupa- 
tion to go to the houses of the poor, and 
particularly of indigent Protestants, and, 
under the pretence of assisting them, en- 
deavoured to make proselytes. They had 
estbalished themselves at Dublin, Cork, 
and other places, and he thought they 
ought to be abolished. 

The clause was carried. The remain- 
ing clauses in the bill were then put and 
agreed to without any amendments. 

Lord Kenyon said, that as he had the 
two amendments which he had already 
suggested to the committee to propose 
when the report should be brought up, 
he wished to know from the noble duke 
what day he would fix for the receiving 
of the report, and for the third reading. 

The Chairman said, he had never known 
an instance of a report, where no amend- 
ments had been made, not being received 
at once by the House. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that as 
no amendments had been made in the 


usual practice of the House, might be now 
brought up and received. Its further 
consideration he should propose for to- 
morrow, and it was his intention to fix 
Friday for the third reading of the bill. 

Lord Kenyon wished the noble duke 
would postpone the third reading to Mon- 
day [cries of “no, no”]. 

The House then resumed. The report 
was brought up by the earl of Shaftesbury, 
and on the question being put, that it be 
received, 

Lord Kenyon proposed the two amend- 
ments which he had suggested in the 
committee; the first prohibiting Roman 
Catholic peers, being priests or bishops, 
from sitting in that House; and the 
second excluding Roman Catholics, in 
addition to the offices already excepted, 
from the offices of lord high treasurer, or 
first lord commissioner of the Treasury, 
lord privy seal, commander-in-chief, or 
general-in-chief commanding his majesty’s 
forces-—principal secretaries of state, and 
lord high admiral. The noble lord said, 
he had no expectation that those amend- 
ments would be adopted, and only pro- 
posed them for the purpose of having 
them recorded on their lordships’ Journals, 
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The amendments were then severally 
put and negatived. The report was. re- 
ceived, and ordered to be taken into fur- 
ther consideration to-morrow; and, on 
the motion of the duke of Wellington, the 
third reading of the bill was fixed for 
Friday, for which day their lordships were 
ordered to be summoned. 

OCCT=«= 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 8. 


Coat Dutizs.] Sir 7. Fremantle pre- 
sented a petition from certain Owners of 
Collieries on the. Tyne and Wear, com- 
plaining of the Duties of 6d. and 4d. per 
chaldron on the importation of Coals into 
the London market. These duties were 
to be. appropriated to defray the expense 
of making the approaches. to the new 
London-bridge. ~ The petitioners prayed 
to be heard by counsel before the commit- 
tee on the bill in defence of their interests. 
The hon. member moved, that the petition 
be referred to the committee. 

Sir R. Wilson opposed the motion. 
The petition prayed, that certain duties 
should not be solely applied to the object 
in question, but that other duties might 
be appropriated to that purpose. The 
committee had already heard. counsel on 
the subject, and decided, that the 4d. and 
6d. duties should be solely applied to 
defray the expense of the New London- 
bridge approaches. The petitioners ought 
to come forward with their opposition on 
the bringing up of the report, or on the 
third reading of the bill. It was in con- 

~formity .with a recent decision of the 
Speaker, that, under such circumstances, 
the petition should not be sent back to the 
committee. 

Sir 7. Fremantle denied, that the com- 
mittee had come to the decision stated by 
the hon, and gallant member. They had 
determined, that the 6d. and 4d. duties 
should be granted for the purpose stated, 
but they had not decided that other funds 
should not also be appropriated to the 
same object. One of the prayers of the 
petition was, that the sole management 
of the funds in question should not be 
left in the hands of the city. 

Sir R. Wilson repeated his assertion, 
that the committee had decided as he had 
before stated. The expense to be defray- 
ed was a million sterling, and the com- 
mittee determined that the 6d. and 4d. 
duties should be appropriated, for a. cer- 
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tain number of years, to the payment of 
that sum. These duties were to be solely 
applied to that purpose, without aid from 
any other fund, except such assistance 
should be voluntarily and gratuitously 
offered. 

Mr. Tennyson also denied, that the com- 
mittee had come to the decision stated by 
the gallant member for the borough of 
Southwark ; and was of opinion, that the 
petition should be referred to the commit- 
tee. 

The Speaker, in reference to the deci- 
sion alluded to as having been made by 
him, observed, that he had decided, that 
an individual, who merely professed to be 
an agent of the public, and who had no 
interest in a private bill, could not have 
his petition referred to a committee—such 
a person had no locus standi before a pri- 
vate committee. The case was different 
where the petitioner possessed an interest 
likely to be affected by a bill. Then it 
was said in the case referred to, “here is 
an objection to the principle of the bill,” 
and he had decided, that the party had 
no right to go before a committee upon 
the principle of the measure. The pre- 
sent petitioners professed to possess in- 
terests which would be prejudiced by 
certain clauses in the bill; and, so far as 
that consideration went, the petition ought 
to be referred to the committee, who were 
to hear the petitioners upon such parts of 
the measure as concerned their interests. 
But it was stated, that the committee had 
gone beyond that point of the case to 
which the petition related. If so, it was 
useless for the petitioners to go before the 
committee : unnecessary loss and expense 
would be the only consequences; and the 
House, knowing the fact through one of 
its members, that the committee had al- 
ready gone too far to entertain the ques- 
tion, would not remit the petition to it; 
as by so doing they would only occasion 
delay, loss, and delusion, The only re- 
medy was to move upon the report, that 
the bill ;be recommitted, when the peti- 
tioners might be heard. 

Mr. Tennyson said, the hon. and gal- 
lant member for Southwark stated, that 
the committee had gone {beyond the point 
to which the petition referred. Against 
this assertion the House had the opinions 
expressed by the hon. baronet and him- 
self, to the effect, that the committee had 
not proceeded so far as to preclude it from 
entertaining the petition, He trusted that 
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fn this difficulty the House would refer 
the petition to the committee, leaving it 
to itself to decide whether or not it had 
gone too far to hear the petitioners upon 
the matter in question. 

Sir R. Wilson had no objection to the 
petition being referred to the committee ; 
upon the understanding, that the commit- 
tee should report as to the fact, whether 
it had or bad not passed the point to 
which the petition related; and that if it 
had, the petitioners should not be heard. 
. The Speaker enjoined the committee— 
as there appeared to be a doubt on the 
subject—to ascertain, whether they had 
gone beyond the point in question, before 
any attempt was made to hear the peti- 
tioners. 


. Sink Trave.] Mr. Courtenay re- 
quested the hon. member for Coventry to 
ne the motion respecting the Silk 

Tra e, which stood for to-morrow, to any 
other day, as it would be a matter of great 
convenience to his majesty’s government. 
Mr. Fyler said, he. had every wish to 
accede to any request made by his majes- 
ty’s government. He had no objection, 
therefore, to agree to the proposition of 
the right hon. gentleman; but as the Silk 
Trade was ina state of the greatest possible 
distress, he hoped no long delay would be 
expected. He would prefer Friday, as 
he was otherwise apprehensive that the 


discussion would be too long deferred by | 
He trusted, that go- | 


the Easter holidays. 
vernment would be inclined to grant a 
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the signatures were confined to those of 
students of three years standing in the 
university. This petition, and a circum- 
stance that had lately occurred in Edin- 
burgh, gave him great satisfaction as they 
afforded a confirmation of the statement 
he had made, when he presented the 
Edinburgh petition, that the rank, talent, 
and intelligence, of Scotland were in fa- 
vour of civil and religious liberty, A pro- 
position lately made in the Edinburgh Pres- 
bytery to forward a petition to parliament 
against the Roman Catholic claims had 
been rejected by a majority of thirteen to 
four. This distinctly showed the feelings 
of the clergy of the metropolis of Scotland 
upon this subject. He rejoiced at this 
circumstance, for the sake of the character 
of his native country, and of the clergy 
of the capital, and as affording a corrobo- 
ration of the statement he had made with 
respect to the sentiments of enlightened 
persons in Scotland, including the clergy, 
which were decidedly favourable to the 
great measure of relief now passed by the 
Commons, and received in the upper 
House of Parliament by so triumphant a 
majority. 
— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 9, 


Conpucr or THE Irish GoveERN- 
MENT — ReteaseE or Mr. Ewnezas 
Macponyetx.] The Earl of Clancarty 
rose to give notice, that he would to- 
morrow move for papers connected with 


Committee of Inquiry, and that an intima- | the Release of Mr. Eneas Macdonnell, 


tion of their intentions would be stated, 
in order that the silk manufacturers might 


| 


from Kilmainham gaol, Dublin, before 
the expiration of his sentence of imprison- 


no longer be kept in suspense and uncer- | ment. 


tainty. 


The Earl of Harrowby.—I would really 


Mr. Courtenay agreed, that the motion | suggest to my noble friend, if he has no 
should stand for Friday, or any day after particular reason for taking a contrary 
it. His right hon. friend (Mr. V. Fitz- | course, to postpone his notice for another 
gerald) was prepared to state what it was | day, and not couple it, if it be merely the 


the intention of his majesty’s government 
to propose. 


Roman Cartnoxic Cratms.] Sir J. 
Mackintosh said, he was charged with two 
petitions in favour of the Roman Catholic 
Claims. One of them he should then pre- 
sent, reserving the presentation of the 
other for a future opportunity. The peti- 
tion he was now about to present was 
from certain students of the university of 
Glasgow ; and it would have been more 
numetously signed than it was, but that 








case of an individual, with the time fixed 
for the final consideration of the most im- 
portant measure that has heen before par- 
liament since the Revolution. I appeal to 
my noble friend’s candour, whether it is 
not fairer to separate the individual from 
the public case, and to fix his motion for 
some other day, which would better suit 
the general convenience of the House. 
The Earl of Clancarty.—I can have no 
desire to connect this subject with the 
other to which my noble friend alludes, or 
in the least degree to inconvenience the 
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House. ‘If I am promised these papers, 
I shall not press the motion. I wish to 
give the notice in courtesy to a noble mar- 
quis, who may wish to attend. 

The Duke of Wellington.—The noble 
earl will consult his own convenience as 
to the time and manner of bringing for- 
ward his motion. He has communicated 
with me in private upon the subject, and 
I have told him that I shall object to the 
production of these papers, and for rea- 
sons which I shall state whenever he 
makes his motion. I have no objection 
to to-morrow, or any other day he likes; 
it being my firm intention to oppose such 
a motion. 

The Earl of Clancarty.—I have no de- 
sire whatever to mix up my motion with 
the business of to-morrow, and were it 
not for the absence of a noble marquis, 
I should be prepared to make the motion 
instanter. When I alluded to this case, 
the answer was, that the individual was 
liberated upon the report of physicians, 
who declared that his life would be endan- 
gered by any further imprisonment. If 
that were so, God forbid I should say a 
word upon the decision! All I want is, 
to see that document: if it be as de- 
scribed, it will speak for itself. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne put it to 
the noble earl whether, after what he had 
just heard, from the noble duke, of his 
determination to oppose the motion, this 
business when brought forward was likely 
to be got rid of without a debate, It 
would be unfair to discuss the matter at 
the present moment, without giving some 
notice to the noble marquis, in whose ad- 
ministration of the government of Ireland 
this occurrence had taken place. Why 
not, then, at once postpone the motion to 
an open day, instead of fixing it for one 
already assigned for an important and pro- 
bably heavy debate ? 

The Earl of Clancarty.—Well, then, as 
from the opposition to my motion I 
must anticipate it will be negatived, let it 
be done at once without further delay, and 
it will put a stop to the matter. 

The Duke of Richmond.—I object to 
such a course of proceeding in the ab- 
sence of the noble marquis, and I must 
complain of want of courtesy in departing 
from the usual notice. The noble lord 
says, that as his motion is to be negatived, 
let it be done at once. If he presses the 
matter forward in this manner, I shall feel 
it my duty to move the postponement of 
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the notice until some more convenient 
day, on the ground of fair play to the 
noble marquis who is absent, 

Lord Farnham.—Upon the point of 
order, [ must say, that it is quite optional 
with a noble lord to give a notice or not, 
as he pleases. 

Lord Goderich.—The strict rule is so 
no doubt ; but then, in justice to absent 
parties, whose conduct may possibly be 
involved, it would be very uncourteous to 
refuse a convenient notice. 

The Earl of Clancarty said, ‘that as he 
had no wish to put any individual to in- 
convenience, he would postpone his notice 
until the noble marquis could attend. He 
would then fix it for Monday. 


QUALIFICATION OF FREEHOLDERS 
(IngLAND) Bitt.] The Duke of Wel- 
lington moved the order of the day for 
going into a Committee on this Bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne rose to 
address their lordships, He was reluctant, 
he said, to offer any impediment to the 
progress of the great measure, of which 
this bill formed a part; but still it was of 
such a nature, that though he did not 
intend to oppose it, he must be permitted 
to state, in a few words, the feelings with 
which he contemplated it, before their 
lordships went into the committee. He 
looked at it, undoubtedly, as a measure of 
great importance ; for it affected, if it did 
not violate, one of the most important 
liberties of the subject. He felt it to be 
the more necessary to state his opinions 
upon this bill, because he could not agree 
with either of his noble friends whe had 
delivered their sentiments in its favour on 
the second reading; one of whom declared 
that his reason for giving to it his support 
was its connexion with the other bill; and 
the other, that it was on the merits of the 
bill itself that he had determined to vote 
for it. Now, he was certainly inclined to 
support one part of the bill—he meant 
that part of it which was prospective— 
upon its own merits. He required no 
reference to any other measure,—he re- 
quired no appeal to the experience of past 
times,—he required no recollection of what 
had recently been witnessed in Ireland, to 
induce him to think, that the state of the 
elective franchise in Ireland ought to 
undergo some alteration. But entertaining 
this opinion as to the prospective part of 
the measure proposeed for their considera- 
tion, he felt that the retrospective part 
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stood upon grounds perfectly distinct, and 
he conceived that such must be the feeling, 
not only of those who introduced the bill, 
but of those who assisted it in its progress; 
for when their lordships legislated as to 
the creation of new rights, they legislated 
on matters of legal policy; when they 
legislated as to the taking away of rights 
already in existence, they legislated upon 
a penal law; and therefore the grounds of 
legislation must be distinct in each mea- 
sure. Their lordships, would, in the one 
case, be justified in acting upon matters 
of general notoriety; but, in the other, they 
would be bound to require more precise 
information, as to the exercise of rights 
which were created under the operation of 
laws of their own making, and which, 
though they might be butof little value, were 
still rights, which in many cases, had been 
honestly acquired and honestly exercised. 
He would state to their lordships the dif- 
ficulty which met him in the consideration 
of this question. He understood it to be 
the wish of the legislature to make this 
measure as complete as possible. He felt 
that there was some advantage in making 
it complete, even to the sweeping degree 
which was now contemplated; but he had 
always entertained a doubt, whether any ad- 
vantage which might be gained by making 
this measure complete and immediate, 
instead of leaving it imperfect and contin- 
gent, by introducing a gradual change by 
means of a prospective measure, would 
bear competition with the mischief which 
would be engendered by a measure which 
bore the character of a violation of princi- 
ple, and which afforded a dangerous pre- 
cedent for the invasion of actual rights. In 
saying this, he was not offering to their 
lordships any opinions which he had re- 
— adopted; for it would be in the 
recollection of some of their lordships, that 
not many years ago he had, in conjunction 
with an hon. friend of his in the other 
House, carried through parliament a mea- 
sure, less important indeed, but founded 
upon the same principle, for the purpose 
of taking away votes derived from property 
held in common and in joint tenantcy in 
Ireland. That was a class of votes which 
had given rise to great abuses in Ireland ; 
and yet, notwithstanding all the defects of 
the system, when he came to consider the 
rights which had been acquired under the 
law, he felt himself under the necessity— 
and the House also felt itself under the ne- 
cessity—of making the cure of those defects 
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a matter of prospective legislation. He 
therefore felt great difficulty in attaining 
the end contemplated by this bill in the 
summary manner which it proposed, and, 
not only approving but also applauding 
its general principles, he still required all 
the esteem which he had for the bill which 
accompanied it, to induce him to abstain 
from opposing that part of it which had 
so sweeping and so indefinite an effect. 
He said “so indefinite an effect;” for their 
lordships had at this moment nocorrect no- 
tion of the number of persons whose rights 
it would destroy. The imperfect account 
which had been laid upon their lordships’ 
table, exhibited a very uncertain state of 
voting in different parts of the country, 
and therefore ought to afford their lord- 
ships some idea of the impossibility of 
making—he would not say a calculation, 
but—even a guess at the number of persons 
in each county whose rights would be af- 
fected by this measure. There was ano- 
ther reason which would have weighed 
much on his mind, had he considered 
himself in a situation in which he could 
venture to amend this bill, and which 
would have made him conclude, that the 
change introduced by it ought rather to be 
gradual and immediate. And here he 
would appeal to those noble lords who 
had a local knowledge of Ireland, as to 
the correctness of the statement which he 
was going to make of its effects on the poli- 
tical condition of Ireland. He had always 
thought,that one of the great evils of Ireland, 


was an excessive population; and one of: 


the grounds on which he would have applied 
the prospective principle of this measure 
was, that it would remove that which was 
one great stimulus to the increase of that 
population,—he meant the interest which 
some individuals had in creating that 
population, not with reference to its poli- 
tical importance—not with reference to 
its interests,—not with reference to their 
own interests properly understood,—but 
with reference to an object alien from them 
all; namely, the creation of a certain poli- 
tical consequence for the individual, by 
creating a set of persons to whom they might 
give fictitious freeholds, but for whom there 
was no resource for their industry, no grati- 
fication for their comforts. It was. one 
thing not to raise that population, and 
another to sweep it away; and that was 
one of the apprehensions which he enter- 
tained of this measure,—namely, that it 
might operate too strongly as-an incen- 
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tive the other way, and that it might lead 
to the dispossessing whole classes of free- 
holders of. the tenures which they had 
honestly acquired. There was not one of their 
lordships having property in Ireland who 
would not agree with him in thinking, that 
one of the greatest difficulties in which an 
Irish landlord was placed was, when at 
the expiration of a long lease held bya 
middleman, it became necessary to make 
some diminution of the population which 
had sprung up on the estate, owing to the 
manner in which he had subdivided it. 
In such circumstances, even when the 
necessity of making the diminution was 
undeniable, a man must possess not merely 
strong nerves, but nerves of iron, who 
could‘dismiss a whole population, without 
considering where he should drive them, 
or where they were in future to find nou- 
rishment. That was one of the difficulties 
with which Irish landlords were too often 
called upon to encounter. He regretted 
that the legislature had ever offered them 
a bill, which had served as a stimulus to 
encourage them in a system which had 
created an excessive population; and he 
regretted almost as much, that the legisla- 
ture was now going to pass a bill, which 
would be an encouragement to them to 
remove that excessive population from 
their estates.’ It was no answer to him to 
say, that the individuals on such estates 
were protected from arbitrary removal by 
the possession of their leases; for every 
person who knew any thing of the condi- 
tion of Ireland knew well, that there were 
always such covenants in the leases, and 
such arrears of rent due, as made ita 
matter of no difficulty for any landlord 
who was so inclined to banish a refractory 
tenant from his estate. He did hope that 
this mode of considering the subject 
would be an inducement to noble lords to 
pause before they acted violently to their 
tenants under the sub-letting act—an act 
which, though it was a good act in prin- 
ciple, was extremely arbitrary and violent 
in many of ‘its details. He trusted that 
they would not, in order to make ten- 
pound freeholders instead of forty-shilling 
freeholders on their estates, drive from 
them that population which was in posses- 
sion of the country, and which was entitled 
to their regard. He trusted that such 
would be the good feeling on the part of 
all the landlords of Ireland; and yet it 
was his apprehension on this point, toge- 
ther with the other feelings which he had 
VOL. XXI. 
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stated to their lordships, that made him 
pause before he gave his concurrence to 
this measure. He would not throw any 
objections in the way of a settlement, 
which was considered to be advantageous 
in itself, and to be calculated to be still 
more advantageous on its immediate com- 
pletion. He should therefore abstain from 
all attempts to amend the measure, though 
he was convinced that it would be found 
necessary hereafter toamend it. He agreed 
with the noble earl on the cross bench, 
that the bill gave very great powers to 
the assistant-barristers: but at the same 
time he must say, that if such powers 
were not given to the assistant-barristers, 
he did not know where otherwise to con- 
fide them. . There would be great incon- 
venience in lodging such powers in the 
hands. of the local magistracy; and 
therefore, under all the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the case, he would consent 
to give them to the assistant-barristers. 
He hoped that those powers would here- 
after be modified, and constructed in a 
manner less exceptionable than was now 
proposed. He hoped that government 
would appoint gentlemen to the situation 
of assistant-barristers, who were uncon- 
nected with the part of the country in 
which they were to act, who were free 
from local habits and connexions, who had 
no property in the county, and no experi- 
ence of the parties into which it was di- 
vided. That principle had been recognised 
in this country in the case of officers as 
high and respectable as the judges of the 
land, who were formerly prohibited, on 
going the circuit, from trying causes in 
the counties in which they were born, or in 
which they held property. He thought 
that such a principle might safely be ex- 
tended to the case of assistant-barristers; 
who, though highly respectable men in 
their avocations, did not fill situations 
quite so responsible as the judges of the 
land, and who were, nevertheless, invested 
with power to decide upon the political 
interests of the county in which they were 
commissioned to act. He believed that 
great care had been recently exercised by 
the Irish government, in filling up the 
appointment to these situations. He be- 
lieved that the country was deeply indebted 
to a noble marquis (Wellesley) for laying 
down a strict rule as to their qualifications ; 
but their lordships would all feel, that the 
additional power given to these legal 
officers would render care in their appoint- 
U 
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ment still more necessary. He repeated 
his belief, that their lordships would be 
under the necessity of revising this mea- 


sure at no very distant period. He cer- | 


tainly felt objections to many parts of it; 
but he felt so strongly the advantages of 
the system with which it was connected, 
that he should abstain from offering any 
impediment to its passing into a law. 


The Marquis of Londonderry begged | 


leave to state, that he found that the num- 


ber of the forty-shilling freeholders, in- ' 


stead of their amounting to two hundred 
and seventeen thousand, amounted only 
to a hundred and ninety-one thousand. 
He would venture to say, that in conse- 
quence of deaths, failures, expirations of 
leases, and other causes with which the 
noble marquis must be acquainted, the 
number of forty-shilling freeholders enti- 
tled to vote at elections for Ireland did 


not exceed one hundred thousand. It | 


was satisfactory to him to know that fact ; 
and he had no doubt that it would be 
equally satisfactory to the country. 

Earl Bathurst said, that this measure 
was so closely connected with the other 
measure for the relief of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that their lordships could not 


come to a final adjustment of the Catho- | 
He | 
should have paused before he voted for 


lic question without agreeing to it. 


the greater measure, had it not been 
coupled with a measure like the present. 
On the other hand, if this measure had 
been brought forward as a separate mea- 
sure, no power on earth could have made 
him consent to it. He should have con- 


sidered it by itself as a most unjustifiable | 
measure, and more calculated to aggravate | 
than to relieve the miserable condition of , 


Ireland. Having said thus much on the 
connexion existing between the two, he 


would proceed to state to their lordships | 
why he thought that this measure should — 


be retrospective. Their lordships could 


not hope to come to a final adjustment of | 


this question, if they allowed the forty- 
shilling freeholders to continue in the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise. 
jection had been urged to the proposed 
plan for disfranchising them, on the 


ground that it would bear hard upon the | 


lower orders of the population of Ireland. 


For his own part, he could not understand | 


how it could bear hard upon them, for 
these freeholders had either their property 
in fee, or they held it on lease for life ; and 
therefore he could not conceive how they 


An ob- , 
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could be turned adrift at a moment’s no- 

tice by their landlords, or how they would 
| cease to exist, when they were left without 
the right of voting. If the retrospective 
measure did not form part of the plan for 
disfranchising the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, the effect of the omission would be, 
‘that it would serve as the foundation for 
‘fresh excitement in Ireland. No doubt 
the number of Roman Catholic gentlemen 
who would seek to obtain admission 
into parliament, now that the gates which 
had been ‘closed upon them for two hun- 
‘dred years, were once more opened, would 

be greater at the next general election 

than at any other time. They would of 

course be anxious to discover the means 

by which they could most easily, and at 

the same time the most securely, accom- 

plish their object of being returned to the 
| House of Commons. They would imme- 
diately discover, that the forty-shilling 
freeholders would be the best means; and 
they would therefore depend upon them 
| for support. Now, it was not bearing 
hard upon the Catholics, after giving them 
the privileges which were bestowed in the 
bill for their relief, tosay, that these forty- 
shilling freeholders should no longer be 
permitted to interfere in the management 
of elections. He did not say this on ac- 
count of the influence which had been ex- 
ercised over them at the late elections; for 
he admitted that a Roman Catholic priest 

had as good a right to interfere in any 

election as a clergyman of the Church of 
| England, provided he did not turn to poli- 
tical purposes the religion of which he was a 
professor. He was of opinion that, whether 
the priests did or did not exercise over the 
forty-shilling freeholders the power which 
_ was ascribed to them, it was equally objec- 
_ tionable that the forty-shilling freeholders 
should exist.—Supposing the measure to 
be prospective, the difference between the 
/new and the old right of voting would 
lead to very great embarrassment. The 
|Roman Catholic gentleman would natu- 
rally rest his hopes of success on the par- 
ticular influence of those who enjoyed the 
old right of voting: and by placing those 
| who possessed the old right of voting in 
opposition to those who possessed the new, 
/ all those animosities would be revived, 

which it was the object of these bills to 
consign to perpetual oblivion. The Roman 
Catholic gentleman, he repeated, would 
: naturally stand up for the rights of which 
‘he could not avail himself except by the 
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countenance of the papists, and he would 
thus oppose the Protestant gentleman, as 
had been recently done, by means of his 
own tenants. Suppose Roman Catholics 
to be returned to the next parliament, and 
if the forty-shilling freeholders existed, 
they would, in all probability find them- 
selves there in greater numbers than they 
would ever be found there again; for, 
after a certain time, the interest of the forty- 
shilling freeholders would expire under the 
operation of the prospective law. They 
would come then into parliament in 
greater numbers than they would ever be 
able to come in again; and that, too, 
when Protestant jealousy, as to Roman 
Catholic influence, would not have sub- 
sided. He would say, that that would be 
a most improper and a most inauspicious 


~ moment for such a display of strength. 


This would not be all, for what would be 
the situation in which they would be 
placed ? You would have given them an 
interest to protect, and that interest would 
be the forty-shilling freeholders, You 
would have given them a bond of union, 
for the purpose of enabling them to act se- 
parately by themselves, and to offer their 
support to either of the great political par- 
ties in the state, on condition that the 
party receiving their support should repeal 
the Disfranchisement act altogether, and 
should thus continue in existence the 
means by which they were returned as re- 
presentatives to parliament. In doing 
that, you would be doing that which you 
are, above all other things, anxious to 
avoid—you would be substituting one Ca- 
tholic question instead of another. He 
would now call the attention of their 
lordships to the manner in which this fran- 
chise was originally given to the Roman 
Catholics. In the year 1793, the Catho- 
lics first applied to the legislature for the 
right of voting: all they then asked was, 
that the freeholders of 20/. a year should 
be entitled to vote. That application was 
rejected, owing to the influence used by 
certain large landed proprietors in the 
south of Ireland. In the next year, that 
application was granted, and more fully 
even than the applicants expected; for 
every Catholic was invested with the right 
to vote, provided he had a forty-shilling 
freehold. Strange as it might appear, the 
same large landholders who opposed the 
concession of the elective franchise to the 
207. Catholic freeholders, supported the 
concession of it to the forty-shilling Ca- 
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tholic freeholders. He admired, on the 
one hand, the moderation of the Roman 
Catholics in limiting their request for the 
elective franchise to the 20/. freeholders ; 
and he admired, on the other, the liberality 
of the Protestants, who made a concession 
of it to the forty-shilling freeholders. He 
thought, however, that the moderation on 
one side, and the generosity on the other, 
were mixed up with a considerable portion 
of prudential motives. The measure which 
was then passed had, as their lordships 
well knew, been recently turned against 
the Protestants by the Roman Catholic 
tenantry, whom they conceived to be so 
entirely in their power. It was therefore 
the more necessary to'pass this bill ; which, 
he contended, would place both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in a better situa- 
tion than that which they occupied at pre- 
sent. The Roman Catholic tenant would 
be protected by it from the overwhelming 
influence by which he was now assailed ; 
and the Protestant landlord would be 
protected by it from the danger of hav- 
ing his own tenant turned against his in- 
dividual interest. For these reasons he 
contended that the bill should have an 
immediate effect; if not, there would be 
no final adjustment of the Roman Catholic 
question. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in reply to 
the observations of the noble earl, that he 
could not conceive how this bill could tend 
to the removal of the forty-shilling free- 
holders who had leases for lives, said, that 
in all Irish leases there were covenants 
very different from those inserted in Eng- 
lish leases; and that those covenants, and 
the arrears of rent always due from the 
tenant in Ireland to his landlord, placed 
him entirely at his mercy. 

The Earl of Haddington said, he had 
objected to the principle of this bill on a 
former occasion, as being a principle of 
unqualified disfranchisement, and he had 
objected to its preamble, because he saw 
no reason why, if it were agreed to, the 
franchise of Old Sarum, or the franchise 
of the counties in Scotland, which he saw 
no cause for altering, might not equally 
be innovated upon. He should be sorry 
that, from what he was then saying, it 
should be inferred that he was not sensi- 
ble of the evils and of the abuses of the 
representative system of Ireland. He was 
fully sensible of them, and he would not 
object to any good scheme for their re- 
moval. Though he believed that it would 

U2 








be for the advantage of Ireland not to al- 
low this bill to be altered, still he would 
not say that the alteration of it would 
operate injuriously on Ireland. From all 
that he had heard, he hoped it would 
operate beneficially to that country. But 
even the hope of its beneficial operation 
did not enable him to get over his objec- 
tion to the principle of the measure. 

The Earl of Wicklow agreed, that the 
retrospective part of this bill was so ob- 
jectionable, that it could not be sur- 
mounted, except by the conviction of the 
existence of an absolute necessity for 
passing it. One of the great objects of 
the Relief Bill was, that in future there 
should be no distinction between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants at elections. 
‘Now, if this bill passed without the retro- 
spective clause, that never could be the 
case; for if the forty-shilling freeholders 
existed for a time, an opportunity would 
be offered to those individuals, who, from 
their talents and their habits of public 
speaking, were able to agitate the coun- 
try, to force themselves into parliament. 
He did not see any objection to those in- 
dividuals forcing themselves into parlia- 
ment; but it would be a serious evil to 
the forty-shilling freeholders, on whose 
necks they would step into their seats. 
Much had been said of the conduct of the 
forty-shilling freeholders at the late elec- 
tions, and particularly at the election for 
Clare. He could not join in their con- 
demnation: neither would he describe the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic priests as 
more illegal than the conduct of the pro- 
prietors of the soil themselves. He con- 
ceived that the forty-shilling freeholders 
had, upon the occasions to which he al- 
luded, exercised for the first time their 
privilege of electing a candidate. They 
chose the dictation which they would fol- 
low, deciding between the claim made on 
them by their priest, and the claim made 
oa them by their landlord. Their lord- 
ships must consider the circumstances in 
which the freeholders were placed. Noble 
lords who were connected with Ireland 
must know, that it was the custom of the 
tenantry in that country to be in debt to 
their landlords a full year’s rent before 
half a year’s rent was demanded. The 
consequence was, that the landlords never 
demanded of them the sum which the law 
enabled them to demand; and thus the 
forty-shilling freeholders who voted against 
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in a very dreadful situation, if it had not 
been for the Catholic rent which was in- 
stituted for their relief. » Now, by-the bill 
which had recently received the royal as- 
sent, their lordships had prevented the 
forty-shilling freeholders from having re- 
course in future to that rent. They were 
therefore bound to prevent the recurrence 
of a state of things, similar to that which 
had called the rent into existence. It 
was on these grounds; namely, to protect 
the forty-shilling freeholders, to preserve 
the peace of Ireland, to establish elections 
upon a fair and legitimate footing—that 
he waved his objection to the great prin- 
ciple of this bill, and consented to adopt 
it as a part of the system of conciliation 
to be adopted in future towards Ireland. 
The Duke of Richmond said:—I ap- 
prehend that I could vindicate my re- 
sistance to this bill by the speech of every 
noble lord who has risen in its favour. If 
I had not previously made up my mind on 
the subject, the speech of my noble rela- 
tion, the president of the council, would 
have convinced me, that I ought not to 
vote for a measure of this description. 
If I understood him and other noble lords 
rightly, this bill does not depend upon its 
own merits, but it is to be passed because 
it is connected with general emancipation. 
I beg to be understood as no convert to 
the propriety of such barter in legislation. 
I cannot consent to do that which I am sa- 
tisfied is wrong, upon the doubtful event 
that good may come of it. Some noble 
lords on the other side of the House have 
objected to the bill, as I think, upon fair 
constitutional grounds; namely, that par- 
liament has no right, without inquiry, to 
wrest the elective franchise from any in- 
dividuals. The noble marquis has truly 
stated, that at present we know how many 
will be disfranchised, and how many will 
remain in possession of their right to vote. 
What evidence have you that you ought 
to disfranchise ten thousand? I may 
think that the number deprived of their 
rights is five thousand; another noble 
lord may say it is twenty thousand; and 
who is to decide between us? What in- 
vestigation has taken place before the 
House came to this important determina- 
tion? On a Turnpike bill better evi- 
dence would be required than has been 
taken before we are called upon to dis- 
franchise many thousands of freeholders. 
When had we any information upon this 
subject? Not since 1825. When that 
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report, was laid before the House of 
Commons, a bill was brought in; and 
what did that say? Did it say that the 
subsisting rights of all the freeholders 
were to be destroyed? Did it attack the 
freeholders ? No ; it attacked no manalive; 
it only deciared that the practice was in- 
convenient, and that it was expedient to 
correct the prevailing abuses. It was my 
intention to have moved an instruction 
to the committee ; but it has been sug- 
gested to me, that that would bean incon- 
venient course, and I shall therefore move 
an amendment in the committee. The 
effect of it will be, to make the bill pro- 
spective only, and I shall follow it by a 
clause—to exclude from its operation 
those who hold in fee. My objections, 
however, extend to every part of it, and 
among other things, to the regulations 
regarding assistant barristers. I do not 
pretend to know whether the assistant 
barristers are, or are not, fit to be trusted 
with this power ; but, if lam not much mis- 
taken, ministers will have to come again to 
parliament, to amend the act in this re- 
spect. I allude chiefly to the precedent 
established by the bill. Are there no 
forty-shilling freeholders in England ? 
Are there no freeholders in this country 
upon leases? It is notorious that there 
aremany. ‘‘ Then,” say noble lords, “ the 
franchise ought to be raised to 10/., in 
order that property may be represented.” 
What, let me ask, is the property repre- 
sented in a borough like Preston, where 
the right of election is pot-walloping ? 
No property atall ; and upon the principle 
that no property is represented by the 
Irish forty-shilling freeholders, the right 
of election at Preston and other places of 
the same kind may be abolished. I will 
consent to no measure that destroys the 
constitution. I have no motive for my 
conduct but a desire to preserve what is 
valuable ; and no interest in the result, as 
I have no Irish property. After voting 
in the minority upon this bill, no man 
can accuse me of an anxiety to be on the 
popular side; but I cannot consent to 
give a vote, without protesting against 
what I conceive a most dangerous pre- 
cedent—against doing that which parlia- 
ment has never yet done. I look back, 
and find, that you have disfranchised cor- 
rupt boroughs, because it has been proved 
that they are corrupt; but here no cor- 
s ion has been attempted to be estab- 
ISdEC, 
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The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had always 
opposed the disfranchisement of boroughs 
for alleged corruption, because, in all 
such cases, there were electors who were 
innocent, and he condemned the principle 
of disfranchising those who were innocent. 
But the present bill came before him under 
different circumstances. It was accom- 
panied by another bill, which would, he 
was satisfied, effectually allay civil and 
religious discord in Ireland, but which’ 
would not be productive of that effect, 
unless such a bill as the present were to 
pass at the same time. _ If any of the bills 
for disfranchising boroughs came before 


‘the House accompanied by such a boon 


as this, they should have his support. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
the belief that harmony would be restored 
in Ireland by the passing of this bill, or 
that tranquillity would be endangered by 
its rejection, he humbly conceived, with 
all deference to great authorities, to be 
founded upon erroneous premises. The 
religion of the Irish constituency would 
not be altered by altering the amount of 
the qualification ; and the Catholic priest 
would exert his influence over the 10/. 
freeholder, as he had done over the forty- 
shilling freeholder, whether against or in 
favour ofthe opinions of the landlord. 
The House must recollect, that it was not 
legislating for a small number of persons, 
but for the whole mass of the Catholic 
constituency. He was convinced that the 
power of the priests had been amazingly 
exaggerated. . Undoubtedly they possessed 
considerable power, and they derived it 
both from their station and their know- 
ledge; but it had been overstated on all 
sides. The only mode of ascertaining 
this point was, to refer to the instances, 
and they were not many, in which the 
Roman Catholics had opposed themselves 
to their priests. In the autumn of last 
year, there had been, not disturbances, 
but large tumultuous assemblies, in the 
south of Ireland, which occasioned con- 
siderable uneasiness to the government. 
They were held contrary to the wishes of 
the priests: to a man they resisted it ; 
but what was the result? Their de- 
nunciations were disregarded, the meet- 
ings were held, and some priests were 
even insulted for their interference. Al- 
though such a thing seemed very unlikely, 
yet one priest actually presented himself 
on the hustings, and in favour of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. He ex- 
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erted himself strenuously, but quite in- 
effectually, for his flock deserted him. 
The only excuse for taking away the vested 
rights of the forty-shilling freeholders was, 
that the measure of relief would be in- 
complete without it. He gave credit to 
the noble duke for the completeness of 
this bill—it was as complete a bill of spoli- 
ation as ever was brought into parliament. 
One hundred thousand individuals would 
be deprived of their rights, at the very 
moment when success had enabled them to 
appreciate their value. In 1825, when it 
was first proposed to disfranchise the free- 
holders, it was asserted, that they were 
the tools of the landlords ; the freeholders 
repelled the injustice of the charge. 
Next, it was argued, that they were the 
instruments of the Catholic Association ; 
and now they were the creatures of the 
priests. To forget and forgive was a 
laudable doctrine; but he was surprised 
that their lordships so soon forgot the acts 
of the Association. The plea of humanity 
might be of little weight ; but, as a matter 
of expediency, he would say, that this bill 
ought not to be passed into a law. Most 
of the freeholders held under leases; and, 
as a noble marquis had justly remarked, 
they were under pecuniary obligations to 
their landlords. In Ireland, there was 
what was called a running debt; by which 
was meant, that the tenant was half a 
year’s rent in arrear. To compel him to 
pay that arrear would be his ruin ; and he 
and all who were so situated might, and 
no doubt would, be turned out by eject- 
ment. Covenants for his protection were 
seldom inserted. The suffering, therefore, 
would be general and extreme. On the 
ground of humanity only, it behoved the 
House to reflect before it adopted this 
bill. The Irish peasant would be driven 
from his home—a home which he che- 
rished, although not replete with luxuries ; 
and compelled to seek a living in a foreign 
country, either as a beggar or a bandit. 
Some noble lords had complained of the 
invasion of England by the lower order of 
Irish ; but if this bill were passed, the evil 
would be increased as far as related to this 
country, and it would be extended to 
others. The peasants might say— 
——+** At nos hine alii sitientes ibimus Afros, 


Pars Seythiam, et rapidum Crete veniemus Oaxem, 
Et penitis toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 


The Britanni, he believed, would find an 
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but it would be an inevitable consequence 
of the operation of this bill, 

The Duke of Wellington,—The persons 
now under discussion are called free- 
holders, and the noble marquis supposes 
that we are depriving them of their vested 
rights: yet the same noble marquis, who 
knows the country perfectly well, tells us 
also, and almost in the same breath, that 
they hold under leases; that their rent is 
in arrear; and that nothing is more easy 
than for their landlords to eject them, and 
to deprive them of their vested rights. 
Thus a landlord may do when he pleases, 
that which parliament is never to be per- 
mitted todo. But 1 did not rise to con- 
fute the noble marquis, who has, in fact, 
confuted himself; but to refer to a point 
noticed by another noble peer, who refer- 
ted to the subject of the Assistant-barris- 
ters. He asked, whether that officer, who 
is to act under this bill, will be inde- 
pendent ? I can assure him that govern- 
ment will pay the utmost attention to this 
subject, and will take care that no Assistant- 
barrister shall be appointed to preside over 
the registration of freeholds, who is not 
entirely unconnected with the county for 
which he is to act. 

Lord Gort objected to the bill, for the 
great partiality of its enactments in its 
application to the freeholders of counties 
rather than of towns; for all that was said 
of the necessity of such a measure would 
be applicable rather to towns than to 
counties. He held in his hand the affida- 
vits of those persons who had registered 
forty-shilling freeholds in the city of 
Limerick, One of them swore to the hold- 
ing a freehold on lease of lives renewable 
for ever; the next described his freehold 
as land for which he paid only crown and 
quit rent; and the third swore to his 
freehold as an estate which he had held 
for twenty years. Now it happened, that 
the land from which these freehelds were 
so sworn to, was a piece of common near 
the city of Limerick. The persons who 
swore to such estates were not called on to 
produce their deeds or titles: in fact, if the 
inhabitants of the towns of Ireland could 
be induced to commit perjury, the effect 
of this bill would be, to produce universal 
suffrage. The only reason assigned for 
the measure was, to counteract the power 
enjoyed by corporations, of creating large 
bodies of freemen. But, if their lordships 
looked at the returns which had yet been 





accession of those poor exiles amongst 
them, which might nothe very convenient ; 


made to his motion it would be seen that 
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the number of forty-shilling freeholds 
registered within the last seven years, in 
the towns from which returns had been 
sent, was much greater than the number 
of freemen created within the same time. 
The noble lord then read several returns 
from Cork, Kilkenny, Drogheda, Waterford, 
and other towns, from which it appeared, 
that there were registered in those places 
in the last seven years four thousand three 
hundred and seventy-nine forty-shilling 
freeholders, and that the number of freemen 
created in the same time did not exceed one 
thousand one hundred and ninety-eight. 
So that on the ground of counteracting 
the freemen, it was unnecessary. If the 
measure was to be adopted, let it operate 
in towns and counties of towns, as well 
as in the counties. 

The Earl of Limerick said, he had no- 
thing to do with the fabrication of the 
bill, but he would contend, that the dis- 
tinction made by it between towns and 
counties was well founded, as it went to 
balance the powers exercised by corporate 
bodies of creating freemen. That power, 
before the legislature interfered to restrict 
the right of voting to resident freemen, 
was exercised to such an extent, that the 
out-voters were sometimes so numerous as 
to overwhelm the influence of the residents. 
He would support the bill, because he 
thought it would have a beneficial effect in 
doing away with the present demoralizing 
system of swearing to forty shilling freeholds, 
when the parties swearing did not derive 
forty shillings from them. 

Lord Farnham expressed his intention 
of proposing in the committee, that there 
should be the same process of investigat- 
ing the value of the franchise in cities and 
towns as there was in counties, for it was 
well known, that there were as many ficti- 
tious freeholds sworn to in the former as 
in the latter. He could not account for the 
omission of such aclause in the bill, except 
from the haste with which it was gotup, and 
the unwillingness of ministers to embarrass 
themselves with the contests which would 
arise between parties in towns in Ireland. 
He would propose the clause, in order to 
have it entered on record, for he had no 
expectation that it would be carried. Such 
was the blind confidence of the majority 
of their lordships in these measures, that 
he should despair of being able to effect 
even so slight an alteration as the change 
of a comma to a semicolon. 

. The Earl of Carnarvon said, he would 
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give his vote against going into the com- 
mittee, if he believed that the principle of 
this bill was one of spoliation; but he did 
not think that the elective franchise, 
which their lordships were now about to 
deal with, was a vested property, not dis- 
posable at the will of parliament. The 
freeholders’ votes, which were multiplied 
in Ireland to such an extent, were any 
thing but the votes of independent men. 
Indeed, he believed that a great number 
of those very freeholders would thank their 
lordships for having deprived them of a 
tenure, which was irksome to themselves, 
and which conducted them to one sort of 
slavery or another. He thought, too, that 
the retrospective part of the bill was the 
best portion of it, and that if it was merely 
made a prospective measure, but little good 
would be done. At the same time that 
he was thus favourable to the bill, to a 
great extent, and certainly favourable to 
the chief object of it, there were provisions 
in it to which he must object. He alluded 
to those which affected the rights of per- 
sons who held small freeholds in fee. It 
was said, that there were but few of these 
persons in Ireland; but, even if that were 
true, the numbers might increase, to such 
an extent as to make the government feel 
the necessity of altering the law, and their 
lordships ought to recollect, that they 
would find great difficulty in altering the 
law at a future time. It was to be lament- 
ed that votes were made in any consider- 
able number; but even in England the 
same thing was done, for the purpose of 
giving a considerable influence to indi- 
viduals; but it did not follow from that 
fact alone that all the persons who had 
such vested rights ought to be deprived 
of them. There was one part of the bill 
which pressed hard upon those whom it 
might affect; he meant the clause which 
regarded decisions of the Assistant-barris- 
ter, and which allowed no appeal from his 
judgment. 

The House then went into a committee. 
On the clause, that the franchise should 
only be vested in persons possessed of 
freehold property to the amount of 101. 
per annum, 

The Duke of Richmond proposed the 
insertion of the following words—*“ that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to 
extend to prejudice the rights of those 
who were in actual possession of bona 
Jide freeholds of forty-shillings, previously 
to the passing of this act,” 
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The Earl of Darnley opposed the amend- 
ment. He said, he approved of the bill, 
which he trusted would put an end to,the 
making of freeholders in Ireland for election 
purposes. He thought that this measure 
would, in conjunction with the other, pro- 
duce an effectual remedy against the 
power of the priests. 

Lord Oriel was about to make some 
observations upon the rights which the 
freeholders in fee had had since 1793, but 
he was informed, that the law relating to 
them would properly come under con- 
sideration in the next clause, and he con- 
tented himself with observing, that the 
Trish freeholders in fee were, most of 
them, in such a miserable condition, that 

‘they would suffer nothing from the depri- 
vation of their rights. 

Lord Carberry concurred in the mea- 
sure itself, but not in the amendment. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, he was in 
favour of the Relief bill, and could not 
reconcile with that vote any captious 
clauses in opposition to the present mea- 
sure. 

Lord Malmesbury opposed the bill, as 
an act of injustice, and an interference 
with the vested rights of the forty-shilling 
freeholders. He could never consent to 
take those rights away, at least without 
inquiry. Let their lordships consider what 
an example they were setting. They 
might be told, that they fought hard for 
a rotten borough in England, but that 
they sacrificed the rights and interests of 
hundreds of thousands of Irish freeholders 
without consideration. It was said, that 
those who supported the other measure 
must support this. But he was opposed 
to both; and, therefore, that observation 
did not apply to him. 

Lord Plunkett contended, that this was 
not a right of property, but a political 
right. The object of the bill, in this in- 
stance, was not to take away the freehold, 
but to regulate the right. The former 
exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
parliament was the privation of a political 
right which it was found ought to yield to 
expediency. So, in the instance of the 
forty-shilling freeholders, the right given 
to them must yield to expediency. Inthe 
Act of Union with Scotland and Ireland, 
the number of members was restricted, 
and several boroughs in both countries 
were deprived of the right of voting; and 
this without any saving of existing rights. 
It was because he thought this bill a most 
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salutary measure of reform, independently 
of its connection with the other measure, 
that he supported it. He was no advocate 
of wild and theoretical reform; but where 
he found reform not only practicable but 
safe, he felt bound to advocate it. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that this 
was stated to be a measure for putting an 
end to a practical abuse. It might be so; 
but, he asked, where was the evidence of 
the fact? Circumstances had occurred 
since 1825 to prove that the forty-shilling 
freeholders did know how to exercise their 
franchise, independently of the bidding 
of their landlords. Had their lordships 
forgotten the Clare election? He was 
surprised at the tone which was now as- 
sumed towards this class of persons, A 
short time since, they were called a gene- 
rous and magnanimous people: now, the 
only names bestowed upon them were 
those of brutes and savages. It was said, 
as an inducement to the passing of the 
present bill, that the success of the Eman- 
cipation Bill depended upon it. That was 
not the case. The other bill would cer- 
tainly pass. To be sure, fifty-nine peers 
had altered their opinions with respect to 
the Emancipation Bill in the space of three 
weeks; but he thought there was little 
hope of their changing back again in 
three days. Let noble lords vote against 
what was wrong, and never mind the con- 
sequences. They might depend upon it 
the other bill would pass. 

The Earl of Longford contended, that 
the abuse of the forty-shilling freeholders 
was so fully proved, that it furnished 
abundant ground for supporting the pre- 
sent bill; policy and necessity demanded 
an end of the present system. 

The Marquis of Salisbury was opposed 
to the motion, and contended that the 
elective franchise was inseparable from the 
right of freehold, and ought not to be 
separated from it. 

Lord Sidmouth thought, that no further 
evidence of the abuse of the forty-shilling 
freeholders was required to induce their 


lordships to accede to the present bill.: 


The measure would not only conduce to 
the tranquillity of Ireland, generally, but 
would materially conduce to the benefit of 
the freeholders themselves. 

Lord Holland read a description of 
the mode of getting together these forty- 
shilling freeholders. 


a party of Irish freeholders into town, he 


In one instance, it: 
was stated, that a man was seen. heading: 
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being mounted on a mule; he held in his 
hand a whip, but the writer did not say 
that he applied it to the voters; he how- 
ever stated, that it must have been in- 
tended for them, as it was much too long 
to be applied to the mule. The noble 
lord contended, that the principle of abro- 
gating the franchise on account of the 
apprehension of prospective danger, was 
to be found in the preamble of the statute 
of Henry the 6th. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Duke of Richmond proposed ano- 
ther amendment, the effect of which was, 
to except from the operation of the bill 
forty-shilling freeholders in fee simple. A 
noble and learned lord (Plunkett) had, when 
a similar bill was introduced into another 
place, said, ‘ will you carry the ‘principle 
so far as to disfranchise the yeomanry of 
England?” : It was in order to save the 
yeomanry of England that he proposed 
the amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that those 
very freeholders whom it was the object 
of the noble duke’s amendment to except 
from the operation of the bill, were the 
very persons most subject to corruption. 
They had acquired a right to voting, by 
building mud cabins on the sides of 
mountains without possessing any pro- 
perty. 

The Earl of Malmesbury differed from 
the learned lord. The freeholders alluded 
to were as much entitled to the protection 
of that House as any landholder of ten 
thousand a-year. The freeholders of Ire- 
land had originally established themselves 
on the mountains, as the poor of England 
established themselves on commons. They 
were an industrious body of persons; and 
their freeholds were as perfect as any 
other. 

Lord Oriel said, that the freeholders 
were idle and ignorant, and possessed the 
privilege of voting, not in right of property, 
but only by an act of parliament passed a 
few years ago. It was no right possessed 
by inheritance. 

Lord Farnham denied,that the right of all 
these voters had existed for so short a time. 
Some of the freeholds in fee simple under 
10/. had been handed down from father 
to son since the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
who gave land in Ireland to his soldiers. 
He however admitted, that great corrup- 
tion existed generally amongst that class 
of voters, 


Lord Lllenborough asked the noble 
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lord who had just sat down, whether he 
would, after limiting the number of voters 
who were under the influence of the aris- 
tocracy, leave a class of corrupt voters 
untouched, who would bear down the 
legitimate influence of the aristocracy ? 

Lord Plunkett admitted, that he had 
made use of the expression imputed to 
him by the noble duke ; but he had made 
use of it in answer to an hon. and learned 
friend, who had objected, that the measure 
introduced in the other House on this 
subject did not go far enough. 

The committee divided: For the amend- 
ment, 12; against it, 66—Majority, 54. 

Lord Farnham proposed an amendment, 
to bring freeholders in county towns and 
cities under the operation of the bill. 

The Duke of Wellington thought it de- 
sirable not to extend the principle of the 
measure farther than it was absolutely 
necessary. Great abuses existed in the 
franchise in the counties at large, which 
it was desirable to remedy. Similar 
abuses, he did not deny, existed in county 
towns and cities, but there also existed a 
remedy, in the power which corporations 
possessed of creating an indefinite number 
of freemen. 

Lord Gort was quite aware that corpo- 
rations possessed the power of creating 
freemen, but after having created them 
they had no confrol over them: so that, 
in fact, no remedy existed for the abuse of 
the franchise in cities. 

The amendment was negatived. Upon 
putting the clause relative to the registry 
of freeholders, 

Lord Farnham proposed an amendment, 
by which two magistrates, together with 
the assistant-barrister, should have the 
power of deciding on the right of voting, 
and not the assistant-barrister by himself. 
He was aware that the assistant-barristers 
were highly respectable individuals, but 
still he thought it improper that officers 
appointed by the Crown, paid by the 
Crown, and removable at the pleasure of 
the Crown, should have the sole power of 
deciding who should and should not vote. 
He contended, that the appeal to the judge 
of assize was wholly illusory; for it would 
cost a freeholder of 10/. half his income 
for a year to carry it on. He objected, 
that there was no appeal allowed on the 
admission as well as on rejection of the 
right of voting. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
assistant-barristers -had been chosen with: 
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great caution by the government, and he 
believed they had discharged their duty 
to the satisfaction of every one. He 
denied that the noble lord was correct in 
his assertion, that it would cost a free- 
holder half the income of his freehold 
to institute an appeal. He had inquired 
into the subject, and had ascertained, that 
it would cost him no more than 10s. 

The Marquis of Londonderry thought it 
would take away all suspicion of partiality 
on the part of the assistant-barrister, if 
he were removable from one district to 
another like the judges of assize. 

Lord Plunkett stated, that the lord- 
lieutenant would have the power of re- 
moving the assistant-barristers from one 
district to another whenever he thought 
fit. 

Lord Farnham still thought that his 
estimate of the expense of carrying on an 
appeal was not overstated. 

The amendment was negatived. The 
rest of the clauses were agreed to, without 
observation or amendment. The House 
resumed, the report was received, and the 
bill ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 9. 

Minures.] Mr. Lame gave notice, that he would to- 
morrow present a Petition from the Bailiff and Freemen 
of East Retford, praying ‘‘that a new Writ may be 
issued for the Election of two Burgesses for that Borough.” 
—Mnr. Barine gave notice of his intention to bring in 
a bill ‘‘to vacate the Seats of Members of Parliament 
who have accepted Offices in India.”—-Mr. TENNYSON 
gave notice of his intention to move “for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Expenditure and Management 
of the Orphans’ Fund.” 


Sirk Trape.J Mr. V. Fitzgerald, 
seeing the hon. member for Coventry in 
his place, was anxious to request, on his 
own part and for the convenience of go- 
vernment, that the hon. member would 
postpone his motion for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
State of the Silk Trade, which stood for 
to-morrow, until Monday next. It was 
the wish of the hon. gentleman and of 
parties concerned in the Silk-trade, that, 
when the motion for a committee was 
made, he should mention the course which 
government intended to adopt. He hoped, 
under these circumstances, that the ty 
gentleman would not feel disinclined to 
admit of a short delay, which would enable 
him to state explicitly the intentions of 
government on the subject. 
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Mr. Fyler expressed his willingness to 
comply with the right hon. gentleman’s 
request. He should be sorry to interpose 
any difficulty in the way of government. 
He was glad to find that the right hon. 
gentleman would be prepared to state the 
intentions of ministers with respect to the 
Silk-trade on Monday. 

Mr. Dickinson presented a petition from 
the Silk-throwsters of Somerset, Wilts, 
and Dorsetshire. They prayed that their 
ruin might not be accelerated by taking 
off the duties, and that the miseries of the 
people they employed might not be in- 
creased. As it was the intention of the 
President of the Board of Trade to com- 
municate his views on this subject on 
Monday, he would not discuss the ques- 
tion now; but he hoped that any future 
legislation on this subject would be con- 
sonant to the principles of the laws of 
England, which were for the preservation 
of the lives and properties of the subjects. 
If more duties were taken off, 25,0001. 
of property embarked in factories and 
machinery would not sell for 6,000/. ; 
and the work-people who now dragged on 
a miserable existence on an average of 
wages of 2s. 6d. a-week, which afforded 
them just potatoes and salt, would 
inevitably be more distressed, these were 
considerations well worth the attention 
of government; who he sincerely hoped, 
would not sacrifice an industrious people 
for a theory, nor apply the principles of 
free trade to a complex state of society 
that did not suit them. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge corroborated the 
statement of his hon. colleague, as to 
the distress of the Silk-trade in Somerset- 
shire. It was quite true, that the great 
body of them were in a state of the most 
dreadful distress. Much capital had been 
invested in that trade within a few years, 
and a very considerable population was 
employed in it in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Taunton. He was glad to hear 
that it was the intention of the right hon. 
gentleman to state the plan prepared by 
his majesty’s government for the benefit 
of the Silk-trade. 

Mr. V. Fizgerald thought there was no 
occasion on which less apology was re- 
quired for declining to enter into the sub- 
ject than upon the third day previous to 
that fixed for the discussion. He was not 
going into the case then, but this he must 
say, that there might be other causes for 
the distress and depression experienced in 
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the Silk-trade, than those assigned by the 
petitioners. However, he abstained from 
discussing these considerations at present. 
The hon. member expressed his hope that 
the measures of government would be 
stated without further delay. Govern- 
ment could not be fairly called upon to 
state the course they intended to pursue 
so early as some gentlemen appeared 
to suppose. Nevertheless, they were 
anxious to explain their intentions as 
soon as possible, The laws regulating the 
Silk-trade did not expire until the end of 
the session; government therefore were at 
liberty to select the most convenient time, 
previous to that period, at which to bring 
forward their plan. However, they were 
willing to state the nature of the measure 
they proposed on Monday. It was evident 
that, in doing so they were only actuated 
by a desire to comply with the wishes of 
the parties interested, and to satisfy their 
minds upon the subject ; for no measure 
proposed on Monday, could be carried 
through until after the recess. 

Mr. Robinson presented a petition from 
the silk-throwsters of London and its vici- 
nity, complaining of the depressed state of 
their trade. The petitioners had, he said, 
embarked a considerable amount of pro- 
perty in mills and machinery for throwing 
silk, on the faith of the protection afforded 
them by the duties formerly imposed on 
the importation of foreign thrown silk. 
They declared that, since the alterations 
had been made in those duties, they found 
it utterly impossible to compete with the 
Italian throwster, If some adequate pro- 
tection were not afforded, their trade must 
inevitably fall into ruin and decay. They 
stated, that, in the year 1825, they were 
suddenly and most unexpectedly exposed 
to great losses and fluctuations in their 
property, by the issue of a Treasury order, 
which reduced the duty on foreign thrown 
silk imported into the English market, 
from 7s. 6d. to 5s. per lb. ; and they added, 
that the latter duty was utterly insufficient 
to afford them adequate protection against 
the foreign throwster. In consequence of 
the new system introduced into the Silk 
Trade, a great depreciation of property had 
taken place, and the operatives were in- 
volved in the utmost distress. He could 
adduce many instances of the frightful 
extent to which property invested in silk 
mills and machinery had been depreciated. 
He would, however, mention one case of 
this kind—it was that of a large mill in 
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the neighbourhood of Dublin, the building 
of which and the erection of machinery 
cost 1,700/. This concern was lately sold 
for 50/., in consequence of the reduced 
state of the silk trade. There was no 
instance in the history of commercial 
affairs, of a depreciation so sudden and 
extreme, as had taken place in that species 
of property which was employed in throw- 
ing silk. With respect to the importation 
of foreign silk, the petitioners were of 
opinion, that in order the more effectually 
to prevent smuggling, the revenue officers 
should be stimulated to effect seizures, by 
a larger allowance of the property confis- 
cated. They thought that if this expedi- 
ent were adopted, an illicit trade in silk 
would not be carried on, to such an extent 
as it was at present. 

Mr. Davenport said, the silk-throwsters 
had an immense amount of capital em- 
barked in their trade, and gave employ- 
ment to a great number of individuals, 
Without some alteration in the existing 
system, it was impossible that they should 
compete with foreigners. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Law or Patents ror INVENTIONS. ] 
Mr. Lennard rose, to move for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the present state of 
the Law and Practice of granting Patents 
for Inventions. He had no intention, he 
said, of impugning the principle on which 
the law in regard to patents was founded, 
nor of encroaching on the prerogative of 
the king to grant them. The prerogative 
in that respect was as old as the constitu- 
tion ; it was clear that at common law the 
Crown had the power of granting to the 
inventor of any new and useful manufac- 
ture or art, the exclusive right of using or 
vending it for a reasonable time. Such a 
grant was no violation of the rule laid 
down by lord Coke, that no one is to be 
restrained of any freedom or liberty he had 
before, or hindered in his lawful calling ; 
such a grant, so far from being injurious 
to the public, was on the contrary benefi- 
cial to it, by tending to encourage useful 
discoveries. But this power having been 
greatly abused, particularly in the reigns 
of queen Elizabeth and king James, having 
been made the means sometimes of enrich- 
ing a favourite at the expense of the public, 
sometimes of raising a revenue for the 
prince, having (in the words of queen Eli- 
zabeth, when she revoked some monopolies 


which had been complained of by parlia- 
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ment) “been repeatedly turned to the 
hurt of the people,” it was at length found 
necessary to define and limit it by statute, 
and to reduce it within its ancient and 
constitutional limits, which was done by 
the well-known Statute of Monopolies 
passed in the 2lst James Ist. That 
statute suppressed all monopolies gene- 
rally ; but the sixth clause in it authorized 
the Crown to grant letters-patent, or grants 
of privilege for fourteen years or under, of 
the sole working or making of any new 
manufacture within the realm to the true 
and first inventor of such manufacture. It 
was upon that clause that the right now 
exercised by the Crown, of granting those 
letters, which confer upon an inventor the 
right to the exclusive benefit of his own 
invention for fourteen years, was wholly 
founded. Whenever that power was exer- 
cised, the privilege or protection thus 
granted was the result of what might be 
called a compromise between the Crown, 
or rather, he should say, the public on the 
one hand, and the inventor on the other. 
That clause, which did no more than de- 
clare that it should be in the power of the 
Crown to make such grants if it should 
think fit, left it to the Crown to prescribe 
those terms on which it would make the 
grant. Accordingly, in the reign of queen 
Anne, a condition was introduced into the 
patent, which had always since been in- 
sisted on, that the inventor should, within 
a certain time, generally within one or 
two, sometimes six, months after the grant 
of the patent, enrol in the court of Chan- 
cery, such a description of his invention, 
that the public might, at the expiration of 
the patent, have the use of it in as cheap 
and beneficial a manner as the patentee 
himself used it. By obtaining that state- 
ment the public derived a benefit, and an 
equivalent in return for the benefit the 
patentee derived from his limited mono- 
poly. : 

In looking at the limited and peculiar 
privilege granted by letters-patent, which 
he had spoken of as a monopoly, they 
must not confound it with the common 
notion of a monopoly, which it was not, 
being merely a bargain between the in- 
ventor and the public: the public acquired 
something which it had not before, or 
acquired it in a better form, or at a cheaper 
rate. And it was manifest that it was 
equally just, as it was politic, that: those 
who had employed their time and spent 
their money in the production of some new 
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munity, ought to be rewarded ;—that he 
who informed the public of a new method 
of increasing their wealth or their comforts, 
should obtain a compensation or .recom- 
pense for his labours and ingenuity. The 
best and most appropriate method of doing 
this seemed to be that which was marked 
out by the statute ; namely, the giving an 
inventor a limited monopoly in his own 
manufacture; for, in proportion as his in- 
vention was valuable to society, so would 
the amount of his profits increase. -He 
considered, therefore, that the principle 
was a sound one on which our patent laws 
were founded, and which were intended, on 
the one hand, to stimulate industry and 
ingenuity by securing to inventors a reward 
proportionate to the value of their inven- 
tions, and, on the other, to secure to the 
public the perfect knowledge of such use- 
ful inventions or discoveries as might be 
made. His object was, to make the law 
efficient for these purposes, which it was 
not at present. 

He should not say any thing in regard 
to the expense of taking out a patent: he 
had heard it spoken of as a grievance, but 
he was not prepared to say that the Jaw 
required any alteration in that respect. It 
was his own opinion at present, and he 
knew it was the opinion of many persons 
who had great experience in that part of 
our laws, that it was not desirable to faci- 
litate over-much the obtaining of patents 
by any reduction of expense ; but what he 
did contend for was, that when a patent 
was obtained, it should be perfectly effec- 
tual for its purpose ; namely, the security 
of this limited monopoly to the inventor, 
and of so perfect a knowledge of the inven- 
tion to the public, that every one might 
use it when the term of the patent was ex- 
pired. 

Such being the case, he would proceed 
to the consideration of those parts of the 
law which he thought the most important 
to bring under the attention of the House, 
and in which he thought it possible some 
improvement, on mature deliberation, 
might be made. The patent, as he had 
said, was granted on condition that the in- 
vention should, in the specification, be ac- 
curately and completely described—that 
it should describe the best and properest 
materials, and that the machine, or thing, 
or substance discovered, should be accu- 
rately and completely described. He was 
aware of the necessity of insisting on that ; 
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‘it was part of the bargain and fairly made; 





but the: different interpretations that had 


-been put on. the Iaw, the doubt what the 


law was, the different and the fluctuating 
opinions of judges as to the application 
and best mode of construing the law, 
had made the property under letters-pa- 
tent very insecure ; and had tended mani- 
festly to discourage inventors, who, seeing 
others lose the benefit of their labours, 


-were deterred from bringing forward their 


own inventions. It was a sort of proverb 
among inventors, that he who took out a 
patent took out a law-suit with it; and 


‘the issue of a law-suit in support of a 


patent was so exceedingly uncertain, that 
the patent right was said to be of compa- 
ratively little value, till confirmed by the 
verdict of a jury ; so that where there was 
any probability of a discovery being kept 
private without a patent, as in chymical 
discoveries, the secret was thought of far 
more value than a patent. In mechanical 
inventions, the machinery would for the 
most part betray the secret; but in chy- 
mical inventions, where the secret could 
be better concealed, it had been said that 
no man in his senses would think of dis- 
closing his secret for such an imperfect 
protection as a patent gave him. The 
consequence of this was, that many a 
valuable discovery died with the inventor, 
and was lost to the public, or was locked 
up, and formed a perpetual monopoly in 
the hands of his representatives. The 
principal cause of the insecurity of the pa- 
tent consisted in the difficulty, not to say 
the impossibility often, of framing a speci- 
fication which should not be liable to any 
of the manifold and often technical and 
formal objections which were allowed to 
prevail against them in courts of law. 

He would not weary the House-with at- 
tempting to enumerate the manifold im- 
perfections in specifications, which had 
been held to be fatal to the right of. the 
patentee. It was sufficient that it was no- 
torious that the drawing a specification 
was a matter of the greatest possible 
nicety, and that most of the patents which 
on judicial trial had been lost, had. been 
so from mistakes in the framing of that 
document. The history of the courts of 
law afforded, perhaps, no one head of law 
about which there-had been so much dif- 
ference of opinion amongst the judges. 
He was not contending that the pa- 
tentee should not be obliged to give 
a complete and accurate description of 
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his invention—far from it; he saw: the 
perfect justice and the necessity of this ; 
but when aman had made a discovery,'and 
was willing to come forward, and bond 
Jide make the discovery known, which was 
part of the condition of the grant, he had 
a right to ask, when he gave the descrip- 
tion of that discovery, ‘‘ Are you satisfied 
with it?” “Is it complete?” “Can 
you work by it?” and then, unless the 
had wilfully concealed some part of the 
process by which the invention could be 
better or cheaper made, he ought to be 
secure of that protection which was to him 
the beneficial part of the bargain which he 
had entered into with the public ; and not, 
after laying out vast sums of money, be 
liable to have to maintain his right before 
two or three successive juries, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, after a balanced opinion 
of two juries and the court, lose the bene- 
fit of his invention on some technical 
point, which might have been foreseen, 
or which, perhaps, was really of no im- 
portance. 

He thought it would be found that some 
mode of ensuring the validity of the pa- 
tent, when the specification was complete, 
or, if incomplete, of making the patentee 
acquainted with that fact, and of allowing 
him before it was enrolled to make it com- 
plete, might fairly be required.’ The his- 
tory of the cases showed that some of the 
most meritorious and scientific men, who 
had devoted their time and their fortune to 
the perfection of inventions—to whom it 
was that we owed the unparalleled exten- 
sion of cur commerce, the increase of our 
manufactures, and the improvements in 
agriculture, those resources of that extra- 
ordinary prosperity and power to which 
this country had arrived—had, for some 
technical inaccuracy in the specification, 
nearly risked the loss of their property. 
He need only refer to the case of Bolton 
and Watt, whose patent was all but lost, 
and that from some technical error in the 
description—such as a description of a 
method rather than a thing. It was a 
fact well known that these eminent per- 
sons expended between 30,0002. and 
40,0002. in the defence of their patents, 
which never would have been infringed if 
there had been persons authorized and 
competent to examine the specification on 
its enrolment, and to have said, ‘* You 
have taken a patent for a principle rather 
than a thing, or for a whole machine, 
when yours is only an improvement of a 
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part.” If that power existed, the public 
would be as well and better served than 
at present, and inventors would be saved 
all the cost and the uncertainty as to 
their invention and property. Whether 
that might be done by a commission com- 
posed of scientific men and lawyers, or 
whether it might be found impracticable, 
he knew not; but he thought the state 
of the law, and more particularly the 
state of opinion which existed among 
scientific men, were at least good grounds 
for inquiry and consideration, and he 
asked for nothing more. 

There were other points on which he 
might say a few words, one of which was, 
the shortness of time allowed for the spe- 
cification. The history of nearly all great 
inventions showed, that the first sketch 
of the machine, or process, was cumbrous 
and complex; the operation of time was 
to simplify and perfect it. A man made a 
discovery, he was in hourly danger of 
being forestalled, or at least of losing his 
right to obtain a patent for it; for any 
publication of his secret, in any way, be- 
fore the patent was rendered safe by pass- 
ing the great seal, rendered his right to a 
patent void, ‘whether that publication was 
made maliciously or accidentally, by a 
friend to whom he might have communi- 
cated his invention, or bya servant, whom 
he might have employed to assist him in 
the experiments necessary to perfect it; 
and such caution on that account was 
thought necessary, that lord Eldon once 
declared from the bench, if he were matur- 
ing an invention, and soliciting a patent, 
he would not intrust his own brother with 
the secret until his patent was sealed. 
The consequence of this was, that the mo- 
ment the idea of some discovery had oc- 
curred to a man, he was tempted to en- 
deavour to secure it by a patent, which he 
immediately applied for, and probably ob- 
tained; but he was- obliged to specify, 
often within a time that was insufficient 
for the due perfection of his invention, and 
the result was, he specified for an imper- 
fect machine. The machine was im- 
proved, and he was from time to time 
compelled to take out a fresh patent for 
every successive improvement, and at the 
same cost. It in fact often happened, 
that an inventor had only the alternative 
of incurring the expense of taking out se- 
veral patents for one invention, or of wait- 
ing before he took out his patent till he 
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of losing, through the carelessness or 
treachery of his friends, or servants, his 
right to a patent at all. Now he thought 
the law of France might be found worthy 
of imitation on that head ; there, though 
the time for which a patent might be 
granted was fixed at fifteen years, yet a 
patent for five years might be taken out 
ata third of the expense of one for fifteen 
years, which might be renewed from time 
to time, with all the successive improve- 
ments, for fifteen years in the whole, and 
at the cost of one patent; so that there 
a man was enabled, without the costs of 
many successive patents, to have the full 
benefit of his improvement at the cost of 
one, and without the hurry attending on 
the shortness of time allowed for specify- 
ing. He was aware that there was a dis- 
cretion as to the specification in the At- 
torney and Solicitor general, but he al- 
luded to the known and general practice, 
and to what was the known and general 
evil. He thought that that, or something 
of that sort, might be found very beneficial 
in this country. The only protection 
which an inventor had, previously to his 
application for a patent, was by a caveat, 
which was nothing more than a request, 
lodged at the offices of the Attorney or 
Solicitor general, that he might have no- 
tice of all applications for patents for the 
same or the same sort of invention, in or- 
der that he might claim a patent for it, 
if found to be really the first inventor, 
That was the whole virtue of the caveat, 
which some persons had erroneously ima- 
gined to be a sort of minor patent, capa- 
ble by its own operation of staying the 
hands of all persons engaged in similar 
inventions, As a protection it was a very 
hazardous, not to say uncertain one to re- 
sort to—hazardous, because the mere cir- 
cumstance of a caveat being entered, was 
likely to direct attention and the inquiries 
of others to the very point which he who 
had entered the caveat was investigating ; 
and uncertain, because any description 
that could be given of an invention, be- 
fore it was completed, must be defective, 
and liable to be defeated, on the ground 
of its being defective. He believed there 
was a very general opinion, that while a 
caveat afforded no certain protection, it 
was a sure means of raising opposi- 
tion, and often of defeating its own end. 
So much for the specification, in which 
the principal movements of the law would 





had completed his invention, at the hazard 





be found to lie. He thought, if the in- 
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ventor really made a fair discovery of his 
invention, or described it in a way pre- 
scribed to him, he ought to be guaranteed 
his property, as much as the public were 
guaranteed theirs. As to the priority of 
discovery—as to the points whether or 
not the patent was infringed—as to whe- 
ther or not the patentee was the true dis- 
coverer—as to the utility of the invention 
itself, though those points gave much 
litigation, they were incidental to the na- 
ture of the property and the necessity of 
the law; and he did not think any thing 
further could be effected in this, or any 
protection granted. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion upon another point— 
namely, as to the propriety of keeping the 
specification concealed during the exist- 
ence of the patent. According to the 
present practice, the specification was open 
to the public, and any one might obtain a 
copy of it. It was said, and he thought 
truly, that that operated injuriously to- 
wards the patentee in two ways: in the 
first place, it operated against him by 
serving as a guide to piracy at home, by 
enabling persons in jthis country, before 
the expiration of the patent, to obtain fa- 
cilities for pirating it ; and he believed it 
did operate in that way to such a degree, 
that there were few patents which had not 
been infringed very extensively. In the 
next place, it enabled persons to carry the 
invention abroad, where, of course, the 
patent article was made, the foreign market 
shut against the real invention, and the 
undue benefit given to foreigners, of hav- 
ing the free use of the invention fourteen 
years before the patentee’s countrymen 
could enjoy the same advantage. The 
only reasons in favour of the publication 
of the specification were, first, that the 
public should judge if the thing had been 
truly described; next, that a man might see 
for what a patent had already been ob- 
tained, that he might not waste his time 
in perfecting a similar invention. As to 
the first objection, it would be greatly re- 
moved by the adoption of a proposition he 
had already made; namely, that means 
should be taken to ascertain the accuracy 
of the description before it was enrolled. 
As to the second, which had been urged 
by lord Eldon, he was not sure that there 
was any perfectly satisfactory answer to 
it; but it had been said that a descrip- 
tion, far short of a minute specification, 
would be publication enough, if made in 
the title of the patent, to inform ingenious 
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men of the nature of the inventions already 
protected by ere The question, how- 
ever, involved a balance of evils, but it 
was obvious that the point was one which 
deserved consideration. In France the 
specification might be concealed on spe- 
cial application ; and if it was necessary 
to inspect it, in a case where a patent 
had been infringed, it was referred to per- 
sons to decide, but who were not at li- 
berty to dissolve its nature, How far 
that might be thought advisable in this 
country, he conceived no one could decide 
without a detailed consideration of the 
point, and taking the opinion of those who 
were at once interested in, and conversant 
with, the subject 

He had not gone into any particular 
review of the different cases, and the nice- 
ties of construction which had arisen, for 
fear of tiring the House. He had been 
the rather inclined to take the case as one 
prime impressionis,—-as one in which the 
difficulties and niceties were generally 
known, and felt, and complained of. It 
could not be denied, that in the present 
state of the law much difficulty did arise ; 
—that many patents for great and useful 
discoveries had been lost;—that there was 
a strong and prevalent opinion that the 
laws did not at present, for some reason or 
other, afford such certainty of protection 
to inventors as they might;—that a ge- 
neral opinion existed, particularly among 
scientific men, and he believed also among 
lawyers, that something might be done to 
improve these laws. All he asked was, 
that the House should consider how far that 
could be done—only that it should comply 
with the petition which he presented 
some time ago, signed by some of the most 
eminent engineers and scientific men, 
praying for a review of those laws; and 
he hoped he had stated enough to induce 
the House to comply with his motion, 
“that a select committee be appointed to 
inquire into the present state of the Law 
and Practice relative to the granting of 
Letters-patent for Inventions.” 

Mr. Davies Gilbert begged leave. to 
second the motion. There were many 
disadvantages experienced by patentees 
under the existing law, which would form 
a very proper subject of inquiry by a com- 
mittee. At the same time, he thought it 
right to say, that it was a subject full of 
difficulties, and one which should be ap- 
proached with caution, and with a due 


sense of its great importance to a country 
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so much indebted to its mechanical in- 
ventions as England. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he would not 
oppose the appointment of the committee, 
from whose inquiries, much advantage, he 
was inclined to believe, might result. He 
would suggest, that it would be a proper 
subject of the committee’s investigation to 
ascertain what was the state of the law 
respecting patents in other countries, and 
what was the mode of protection usually 
adopted in those places where mechanical 
contrivances most prevailed, and where 
there was a great application of skill and 
ingenuity to the advancement of manu- 
factures. He entertained some doubt, 
however, whether any great advantage 
would be derived from diminishing the 
expense of taking out patents; as, if there 
were too great a facility in the taking them 
out, a patent might be asked for any in- 
considerable and unimportant invention. 
Manufacturers in such towns as Birming- 
ham and Manchester, who had large 
establishments, might be made liable to 
vexatious actions brought against them by 
persons taking out patents for some im- 
provement, which they, unconscious of 
the existence of such patents, might al- 
ready have brought into practical opera- 
tion. The subject was one which should 
be proceeded in with great caution and cir- 
cumspection. 

Sir C. Wetherell said, he would have 
no objection to the appointment of a com- 
mittee, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the means of protecting patentees; but he 
would not consent that patents should be 
obtained otherwise than as at present— 
from the Crown,—or that the preliminary 
public specification of the nature of the 
invention or improvement should be dis- 
pensed with. With respect to what had 
fallen from the hon. mover, as to the hard- 
ship of exposing grantees to the trouble 
and expense of defending their patent 
rights in a court of law, in the case of any 
infringement on those rights, he must say, 
that he considered this defence to be the 
just price of their monopoly. One person 
obtains a patent from the Crown, for what 
is considered to be an invention; and 
another, he alleges, has invaded his granted 
rights. How, in the first place, is his 
faith in the originality of his invention to 
be tested, but by his readiness to prove it 
in a court of law? and how, in the next 
place, can it be known that his patent 
rights have been invaded, but by the de- 
cision of a competent jury? 
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’ Mr. Warburton contended, that there 
were many defects in the existing law, 
which it would be very easy for a commit- 
tee to remedy. That part of the law, for 
example, which denjed to a native a patent 
right of improvement for a certain time 
after the date of the patent of invention, 
served to throw the whole advantages in 
this country of improvements into the 
hands of foreigners. The expense also 
was very great. 

Sir S. Morland said, he was one who, 
many years ago, had brought the subject 
before parliament, and expected beneficial 
consequences from the proposed com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Maberly doubted very much whe- 
ther the present law of patents was pro- 
ductive of public advantage—whether, in 
fact, it did not throw obstacles in the way 
of mechanical ingenuity. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


Irish Miscetianeous Estimates.] 
Lord F. LZ. Gower moved, to refer to a 
select committee such of the Irish Miscel- 
laneous Estimates as were voted in a 
committee of supply on the 3rd of April. 
The noble lord, in submitting this motion, 
intimated, that there were three items in 
the estimates reserved for future considera- 
tion; as there was some difference of 
opinion amongst members upon the votes 
to which they referred. These items 
related to the subject of education, and 
especially comprised the vote for the So- 
ciety for Discountenancing Vice, the Kil- 
dare Street Society, and the grant to 
Maynooth College—-The motion was 
agreed to, and a°committee appointed. 


Perition or Roman Cartnotic Br- 
SHOPS RESPECTING Epvucation.] Mr. 
James Grattan rose, to present the petition, 
of which he had given notice, from the 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, on the 
subject of Education. The petitioners did 
not pray that sums of money might be 
granted to them for the purpose of pro- 
moting the education of the people, but 
that parliament would be pleased to adopt 
a system of national education calculated 
to benefit the community, without inter- 
fering with their religious opinions. The 
petitioners expressed their willingness to 
co-operate in the promotion of any such 
system. 

General Gascoyne observed, that there 
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was something so novel in the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Ireland coming forward 
to that House as a body, that he could 
not refrain from directing its attention to 


the circumstance; the more especially as | 


the petition contained an application for a 
grant of public money. The petition, the 
House would observe, came from the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops: now, by the exist- 
ing law, there was no such office as that 
of a Roman Catholic bishop. At the first 
glance it appeared to him, that the present 
petition, asking, as it did, for a part of the 
public money, was one which required the 
sanction of a minister of the Crown before 
it could regularly come under the consi- 
deration of the House. 

Mr. S. Rice said, if the hon. and gallant 
member had heard the petition read, he 
must have perceived that his remarks 
were totally inapplicable to it. The pe- 
titioners did not petition the House now 
for the first time; neither had they as- 
sumed the character, in which they ap- 
peared, for the first time. He and his 
hon. friend had frequently been honoured 
with the petitions of these individuals, 
styling themselves, not the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops of Ireland, which, he ad- 
mitted, would be improper, but styling 
themselves (and to this title they had as 
good aright asthe hon. and gallant member 
possessed to his military rank) bishops, 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
residing in Ireland. The objection to the 
titles of the petitioners was wholly inappli- 
cable, and the observation of the hon. and 
gallant member, with respect to this being 
a petition for a grant of public money, was 
equally unfounded. 

Mr. G. Bankes, referring to the act of 
1782, contended, that of that and other 
laws it was a direct infringement on the 
part of the petitioners to style themselves 
bishops. The designations which those 
persons assumed were by no means so 
much a matter of indifference as the hon. 
member for Limerick would have it be- 
lieved : it was on their part an assertion 
of a claim of right which parliament was 
bound to resist; and he called on the 
solicitor-general for Ireland to show if the 
law were otherwise. 


Mr. Trant repeated the call, and con-— 


tended, that if the statement of his hon. 
friend was correct, as he believed it to be, 
there could be little doubt that the peti- 
tioners had approached that House in a 
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If the solicitor-general for Ireland could 
establish their claim he had no doubt he 
would do so. 

Mr. S. Rice referred to the heading of 
the petition, and said, that it was from 
“the undersigned bishops professing the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland.” He 
observed that they were bishops by law, 
and that his majesty, when in Ireland, had 
received them as bishops. 

General Gascoyne said, it might be per- 
fectly true, that his majesty’s gracious 
condescension had proceeded so far as to 
receive them as bishops, but he questioned 
the propriety and the legality of the advice 
under which his majesty had then acted. 
The petition then before the House ap- 
peared to him to state the legal assumption 
of the title of bishop [‘hear, hear,” from 
Mr. Wynn]. The right hon. gentleman 
might cheer, but their title to be bishops 
could not be legally acknowledged by that 
House. 

Mr. Doherty declined entering into 
the legal discussion to which he had been 
challenged by the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle on an occasion when the House 
was occupied with a great principle, and 
when the settlement of their technical 
differences would not be very edifying. 
Surely the discussion of such a question 
on the presentation of a petition was any 
thing but convenient or well-timed; but if 
the hon. member would, on that day week, 
ask him what the law was, he should have 





great pleasure in stating it. 

Mr. G. Bankes contended, that there 
was no better time than the present. In 
his opinion, the present petition could not 
be received, as it came from persons who 
described themselves in a manner which 
could not be recognised by the House. In 
an act of parliament, passed before the 





commencement of the present century, a 
proviso was made, that no person should 
/ assume to himself the title of bishop, unless 
| that title had been granted to him by the 
king; but, contrary to this proviso, the 
| persons from whom this petition came had 
/ assumed to themselves the ecclesiastical 
‘rank and degree of Roman Catholic bi- 
‘shops. It was further provided in this 
act, that no person should be appointed a 
bishop but by the king, and that any 
person acting as a bishop upon the ap- 
| pointment of the pope should be subject 
to the pains of premunire. These persons, 
therefore, assuming to themselves the title 


character to which they were not entitled. | of bishops—a title which they had not 
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received from the king,—were, in fact, 
subjecting themselves to the pains de- 
scribed in the statute. As to what had 
been said about the state of the law upon 
this subject at the close of another week, 
he did not think that the hon. and learned 
member who had promised to give his 
opinion at the end of that time would be 
much assisted by what might occur in the 
intervening period; for the same confliction 
of legal opinions and of legal difficulties 
would exist then that had ever existed 
before. At all events, he thought that 
the present petition was sought to be laid 
before the House by persons who could 
not legally approach it; and he, for one, 
therefore, was decidedly of opinion that it 
ought not to be received. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that the hon. mem- 
ber had carried his argument too far ; for, 
since parliament had, for years, admitted 
the title of bishops to some of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland, it was now too 
much to say, that all which had been done 
had been done wrong. If the hon. gen- 
tleman wanted a proof of the recogniza- 
tion of this title by the parliament, he 
would give him no more than this—that, 
in more than one instance, bishops of the 
Roman Catholic church of Ireland, who 
had conformed to the Protestant faith, had 
immediately been admitted to the same 
rank and degree in the established church 
of England. The point, indeed, urged 
by the hon. gentleman, and founded upon 
a statute which he had cited, was some 
years since overruled by both the Irish 
Houses of parliament. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald thought, that the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon, member for Corfe Castle could have 
been urged with no other view than to 
occasion a complete abolition of that pri- 
vilege, for the right of which that hon. 
member and many others had lately made 
the House resound—he meant the right 
of petition. If the persons who had 
signed this petition were not to be called 
Roman Catholic bishops, he would beg to 
ask by what term they should designate 
themselves? He would venture to say, 
that never until this day had such a dis- 
tinction been made, as was now attempt- 
ed to be set up about the title of these 
bishops, He thought the objections made 
by the hon. member were an unnecessary 
and preposterous attempt, in this last hour, 
to interfere with the right of petition. 
In Mr. Plunkett’s bill they were called 
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Roman Catholic bishops, and in several 
other instances the same title had been 
recognized by parliament. Bishops, in 
fact, they had been from the time of the 
Reformation, and bishops they would con- 
tinue to be. All that the law required 
was, that they should not interfere with 
the temporalities of the established church. 
One week only remained, before the ques- 
tion would be permanently set at rest. 
He therefore thought it quite unnecessary 
to reject this petition upon any captious 
ground, or to insult the body of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood by doing so. 

Mr. G. Bankes did not intend to trouble 
the House by any further observations 
upon this subject, but when it was said, 
that he intended to convey any thing like 
insult to the petitioners he felt that he was 
called upon to explain. He was sure 
that the hon. gentleman did not under- 
stand, or had not attended to, the obser- 
vations which had fallen from him; for 
he had taken especial care to word them 
in such a manner as to avoid any thing 
which might appear offensive to the Ca- 
tholic clergy. He disclaimed any inten- 
tion whatever to offend or to insult them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that the 
question appeared to be purely, whether 
the petition was or was not an informal 
one. He believed that this question had 
already been discussed in another House, 
when a petition was presented from the 
same body terming themselves Roman 
Catholic prelates—a term, he thought, 
synonymous to bishops. That title, how- 
ever, was recognized, and the petition 
received. The term bishop, indeed, as 
applied to some of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, was admitted by our own church, 
for in the thirty-seventh article of our 
faith we termed the pope himself a bishop, 
and spoke of him in the following terms : 
—‘‘ We deny that the bishop of Rome 
has any jurisdiction within this realm.” 
Looking, therefore, at all the cireum- 
stances, he did not see that there was 
any thing to object to in this petition, 

Ordered to lie on the table, 


Greenwicu Hospitat.] Sir G. Cock- 
burn, after stating that the affairs of 
Greenwich Hospital were at present in the 
hands of a large body of governors, de- 
puty governors, &c. too numerous to 
administer a revenue of a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds a year, moved for 





leave to bring in a bill “ to provide for the 
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better management of the affairs of Green- 
wich Hospital.” 

Sir J. Yorke characterised the proceed- 
ing out of which this proposition origi- 
nated, as a conspiracy to oust the twenty- 
four sages who had hitherto had the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Hospital, 
and to substitute the lords of the Admi- 
ralty ; who had already, if the statements 
made when it was proposed to reduce 
their number were to be believed, quite 
as much to do as they could possibly ac- 
complish, 

Lord Lowther said, that the patronage 
of Greenwich Hospital was already vest- 
ed in the Admiralty, which did away with 
any objection to the bill on that score. 
The original charter of the hospital only 
provided for the care of the infirm and 
worn-out seamen; but other duties, such 
as the distribution of prize money, had 
afterwards devolved upon the directors 
and governors. In his opinion, it was 
much better to have three or five responsi- 
ble persons for executing these duties, 
than twenty-four or more irresponsible per- 
sons, and on that ground he thought the 
bill entitled to the support of the House. 

Mr. Maberley concurred in thinking 
that a responsible body was more likely 
to administer the affairs of a corporation 
well than an irresponsible body. 

Sir G. Cockburn, with reference to what 
had been stated as to a conspiracy against 
the directors, begged to say, that the first 
information he had of the matter was 
through a request of the directors to be- 
come a member of the secret committee. 
When called on to give his opinion,—he 
had expressed his belief, that with four or 
five hundred governors and twenty-four 
directors there was too heavy a mass of 
management to make it possible that it 
should work well, They had accordingly 
declared, that the whole thing as it stood 
should be done away, and that an act of 
parliament should be brought in, to author- 
ise the appointment of a responsible com- 
mittee for managing the affairs of the 
hospital. The Admiralty had certainly 
enough to do; but the superintendence of 
five directors would not add much to the 
weight of its business, while an advantage 
would be gained to the public, in the re- 
gularity of keeping and auditing the ac- 
counts. 

Alderman Wood admitted, that he had 
not been a very useful member of the 
direction. 
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Leave was given to bring in the bill. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 10. 


Roman Catnuotic C1iaims — Perti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] On present- 
ing a petition from the town of Liverpool, 
which was so bulky that one of the porters 
of the House could scarcely carry it on 
his shoulder, 

The Earl of Eldon stated, that he had 
to call their lordships’ attention to a peti- 
tion which he could not present to them, 
for he was unable to lift it, but it was 
lying beside him. It was a petition from 
the inhabitants of Liverpool, most respect- 
ably and numerously signed, praying their 
lordships not to grant further concessions 
to the Catholics, He understood that a 
petition of a contrary tendency was to be 

resented to their lordships, against which 
he meant to say nothing, nor was it his 
intention to enter further into the subject. 
He would only make one observation, and 
it was this.—He had received information 
from Liverpool as to the manner of getting 
up the latter petition, but he meant to 
say nothing against it, and should wait to 
hear what allegations were made against 
the petition which he now presented, be- 
fore he made any other remarks. He 
should only venture to tell the noble lord 
who had that petition to present, that he 
was prepared. It might again be said of 
him what had been said of him in a morn- 
ing paper, that he was fighting in muffled 
gloves; and he could assure their lord- 
ships, that he did not mean to take off 
those gloves, unless he was compelled to 
do so. 

Lord Goderich said, he congratulated 
himself that, from possessing, not more 
vigour of mind than his noble and learned 
friend, yet more vigour of body, he was 
able to do that for the petition which he 
had to present, which his noble friend 
could not do for his; namely, present it 
to their lordships with his own hands; 
and he could assure his noble and learned 
friend, that if it would be any satisfaction 
to him or their lordships, he would endea- 
vour to do the same for his petition. He 
could also assure his noble and learned 
friend, that if he anticipated from him any 
conduct or expressions that were likely to 
draw off the muffled gloves, that he would 
find himself agreeably disappointed. He 
had received no instructions to say one 
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word against the petition presented by his 
noble and learned friend, and his only 
duty was, to state to their lordships the 
nature of the petition he had the honour 
to present, and the circumstances which 
gave rise to it. Though his petition was 
not so bulky as that of his noble friend, 
and though he could not recommend it 
with the eloquence which belonged to his 
noble friend, the petition was one to which 
their lordships would do well to attend. 
It proceeded from the inhabitants of one 
of the most opulent, the most populous, 
the most intelligent, and the most respect- 
able provincial towns in his majesty’s do- 
minions. Their lordships could not sup- 
pose but that it contained the sentiments 
of a great number of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool. Their lordships should re- 
collect, that the town of Liverpool, in 
which all’ the inhabitants were equally 
represented, of which the popular con- 
stituency was very large, and in which 
the popular opinion was of considerable 
extent and force—that the people of Liver- 
pool had, in 1812, selected as their repre- 
sentative in parliament an individual con- 
spicuous even among those who were the 
most eager, the most zealous, and the 
most indefatigable, in supporting this 
question, and who,’ only four or five 
months before the election, had proposed 
in the other House of parliament the re- 
solution of 1812, which was the first suc- 
cessful attempt ever made towards carry- 
ing that great question, and which was 
known to the electors, who afterwards 
chose him as their representative. But 
this was not all: for that individual not 
only proposed the resolution of 1812, he 
also proposed a specific measure to par- 
liament, more limited, indeed, than the 
present, but founded on the same principle 
of concession ; and these proceedings lost 
him not the confidence of the persons who 
sent him to parliament. During the time 
that he represented Liverpool, there were 
three or four elections; and though he 
was opposed, it was never on the ground 
of: the proceedings he had adopted, or the 
part he had taken, in promoting the. suc- 
cess of the great question. He made 
these remarks to show that there was 
some probability that the people of Liver- 
pool were not generally opposed to the 
petition which he had then the honour to 
present. The petition was signed by four 
magistrates, thirteen out of the sixteen 
bankers in the town, and bya great number 
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of the most respectable merchants and inha- 
bitants ; making the number of signatures 
not less than twenty-two thousand, all 
belonging to the town of Liverpool. To 
the name of each person the place of his 
residence and his profession were attach- 
ed; and he could assure their lordships, 
that all the signatures to the petition were 
those of persons of great respectability, 
and of good character. His lordship 
concluded by explaining, that the _peti- 
tion would probably have had more signa- 
tures, but the petitioners had felt confi- 
dent in the wisdom of the government, 
and were not disposed to petition until 
they knew that a petition of a contrary 
tendency was to be sent to their lordships; 
and though the other petition was more 
bulky than this, he hoped it would not 
be considered as the petition of all Liver- 
pool, and that some respect would be paid 
to one in which were represented the sen- 
timents of two and twenty thousand of 
its inhabitants. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he ccuid assure 
his noble friend that he had proceeded on 
the knowledge transmitted to him. It 
appeared, however, after he had presented 
nine hundred petitions from different 
parts of this kingdom, that he had not 
been fortunate enough to present one that 
had been signed by an individual of com- 
mon sense [a laugh]. He thought the 
electors of Liverpool had done quite right 
in electing, and in retaining as their re- 
presentative, a man so distinguished as 
Mr. Canning. He had always a high 
respect for Mr. Canning, who had uniform- 
ly professed, that he would not grant this 
measure without full security. The pre- 
sent bill provided no security, and _ its 
framers could not be called security- 
mongers. Although no man had done 
more to promote the Catholic cause than 
Mr. Canning, yet with respect to the claims 
of the Dissenters, almost the last declara- 
tion he had made was, that he would op- 
pose them. How he was to reconcile the 
opposition to the Dissenters with the sup- 
port of the Catholics, he did not know. 
His noble friend had alluded to the elec- 
tion at Liverpool: and perhaps he might 
wish to see another, or, as he believed, 
would rather avoid it. With respect to 
the petition which his noble friend said 
wasstgned by twenty-two thousand persons, 
he did not know how many had signed 
his petition, but judging from its bulk, it 
could not contain less than one million 
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names. At any rate, if twenty-two thou- 
sand were struck out as a set-off against his 
noble friend’s petition, there would still be 
a great number left. But then, in opposi- 
tion to the greater number of signatures 
he was told that “all of the talents” of 
Liverpool were against him. He remem- 
bered a time when he belonged to a party 
that was opposed by all the talents of 
parliament, but ‘All the Talents” were 
beaten by those who were said to have no 
talents at all [a laugh]. 

The Earl of Haddington said, the noble 
earl who had just sat down had frequently 
declared that he would not enter into a 
debate on presenting petitions, but he now 
seemed to have changed his tactics, and 
had not only begun a debate but had in- 
troduced the name of a right hon. friend 
of his, and had unknowingly and unwit- 
tingly misrepresented two of the statements 
made by his late right hon. friend. His 
late right hon. friend had looked at securi- 
ties with a view to the opinions of others ; 
to them he alluded as security-mongers, 
or security-grinders ; and when he found 
that the securities he had proposed were 
not accepted, he declared that he would 
propose no more. With respect to his 
right hon. friend’s declaration concerning 
the Test and Corporation acts, the noble 
and learned lord had not stated the grounds 
of that declaration, which was, that he was 
afraid the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion acts would delay the passing of this 
great question. He looked upon the two 
questions with a view to their importance ; 
one he sawwas a great practical grievance ; 
and his right hon. friend, who was one of 
the most powerful and eloquent friends of 
the Catholics, preferred doing that away, 
to removing a grievance that appeared to 
be of no practical importance. If the 
noble and learned lord supposed that his 
late right hon. friend was hostile to giving 
relief to the Dissenters, he did his memory 
a great injustice. Unfortunately—though 
it was the decree of Providence, against 
which they ought not to complain—his 
right hon. friend had left the guardianship 
of his reputation to his surviving friends ; 
and heing one of them, he trusted their 
lordships would excuse the brief explana- 
tion he had given of the conduct of his 
late right hon. friend which he could no 
longer give himself. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he could assure 
the noble earl that he had a great respect 
for Mr, Canning, He had long acted in 
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office with him, and he begged the noble 
earl to believe that he had never spoken of 
him with disrespect. He was not the 
person who had introduced Mr. Canning’s 
name into-the debate, but the noble lord 
who had presented the other petition from 
Liverpool. With respect to introducing 
debates on presenting petitions, he had 
promised—and he would appeal to the 
noble duke if he had_ not religiously kept 
his word—not to create such debates. 
But he also begged leave to remind noble 
lords, that he had declared, a few nights 
ago, that he would no longer be bound by 
his former declaration. In conclusion, he 
again protested, whatever others might 
have done, that he never had spoken dis- 
respectfully of Mr. Canning, and never 
would speak disrespectfully of any great 
man after his decease. 

Earl Grey presented a petition in favour 
of Catholic emancipation, from the mem- 
bers of the four inns of court not yet called 
tothe bar. They prayed for what he was 
certain their lordships would not grant so 
long asa noble and learned friend of his was 
in the House, namely that their lordships 
would cordially and unanimously support 
the bill then before the House. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he would make 
one or two remarks on this petition. He 
had received a petition against the Roman 
Catholic claims from the under-graduates 
and bachelors of arts in the University of 
Oxford, most numerously, and respectably 
signed. That petition he had not pre- 
sented, nor had he any intention to present 
it, though it was drawn up in most excel- 
lent and forcible language. It appeared 
to him to be better for the discipline of 
that University, and of other similar institu- 
tions, that petitions of such a description 
should be discountenanced, and as he had 
himself the honour of holding a high and 
distinguished office in the University of 
Oxford—he meant that of High Steward, — 
he thought he had done all that became 
him, when he said, that the petition which 
he had received, and which he did not in- 
tend to present was numerously and _re- 
spectably signed. In saying this, he did 
not think that he was acting disrespectfully 
to those under-graduates and bachelors of 
arts who had intrusted their petition to his 
care. He was convinced that it was in- 
consistent witha due respect to the system 
of discipline and of education pursued in 
the university that such petitions should 


he got up, 
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Earl Grey agreed with his noble and 
learned friend, that, consistently with the 
discipline of the two universities, petitions : 
coming from under-graduates in them | 
ought not to be presented; but he con- 
tended, that there was no similarity between 
under-graduates in statu pupillari, and 
young men who were of a more advanced | 
age, and under no system of discipline in | 
the four inns of court. Their situation ' 
was very different from that of students in 
the university, and there were very few 
persons from whom a petition could come 
with better grace than from gentlemen of 
their education and attainments. 

The Earl of Eldon did not mean to in- 
sinuate that his noble friend had done any 
thing improper in presenting this petition. 
He was not, however, inclined to draw so 
wide a difference as his noble friend be- 
tween students in the university and 
students for the bar. He knew many young 
gentlemen studying for the bar, who were | 
in statu pupillari, without the benefit of ; 
an academical education. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he | 
held in his hand a petition of a very pecus | 
liar nature. It came from the Protestant | 
vicar, curate, and inhabitants, of the town | 
of Carrick-on-Suir, and it prayed their 
lordships not to inelude in the clause for ; 
the suppression of the monastic orders, the | 
members of the order of Christian Brothers. | 
They stated, that the order in question was 
a lay order, that it acknowledged no foreign | 
superior, ahd that the most inestimable 
benefits had been derived to the town from | 
the exertions of its members. They further 
stated, that those members were laymen, 
who devoted their time and their property | 
to the care of the poor, without making 
any distinction as to the religion which 
they professed. In presenting this petition | 
he felt much gratified in being able to 
state, that these persons, not being eccle- | 
siastics, and not being under the command 
of a foreign superior, would not fall under | 
the operation of the monastic clause ; and | 
consequently that the order of Christian 
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The Marquis Camden said, he would 
delay their lordships from hearing the argu- 
ments of his noble and learned friend only 
for two or three minutes. He had been so 
long connected with this question, that he 
was anxious to say a few words with 
respect to it before the debate proceeded. 
Their lordships would do him the justice 
to recollect, that at a very early period of 
the discussions respecting this question, 
and while he had the honour of being at 
the head of the government in Ireland, he 
had recorded his opinion, that it could be 
catried only by a united parliament: and 
when Mr. Pitt, lord Grenville, lord Spencer, 
Mr. Windham, and Mr. Dundas, retired 
on the question in 1801, he also withdrew 
with them from the honourable situation 
which he then held, on the same grounds, 
because he thought that the time had 
arrived when a united parliament ought to 
take the subject into consideration. His 
sentiments being thus known, he hoped 
their lordships would excuse him if he now 
abstained from any discussion of the mea- 
sure. He did not feel it necessary to enter 
into arguments on the bill, and the less so 
because it had been several times argued 
at considerable length, and with very great 
ability. Of the introduction of the mea- 
sure, and of the manner in which it had 
been conducted by government, it was 
hardly necessary for him to say that he 


‘cordially approved. He would say nothing 


of the great respect which he entertained 


‘ for the wisdom and firmness of the noble 


duke; but it must be a great satisfaction 
to him, as it would be to every member of 
the government, and to those who sup- 
ported the bill, to find, as he was sure they 


' would find, that it would be received with 


gratitude by the people of Ireland : and he 
had little doubt that when it came to be cool- 
ly and calmly considered by the people of 
England, their good sense would induce 
them to look upon it, as a measure pregnant 
with the most important benefits to the 
empire. 

Viscount Granville said, it was his in- 





Brothers would not find their useful and | tention not to occupy more of the time of 
benevolent exertions stopped by the opera-| the House than the noble marquis had 
tion of this bill. | done ; but having held a subordinate office 
| in the administration of Mr. Pitt, and hav- 

Romayw Catnotic Retier Birt.| The' ing withdrawn from office when that mi- 
Duke of Wellington moved the order of ; nister retired because he could not obtain 
the day for the third reading of this bill. | the eonsent of the sovereign to the intro- 
The Earl of Eldon and the Marquis Cam- | duction of such a measure as the present 
den rose at the same time, but the former | to parliament, he felt it necessary to offer 
gave way. a few words to their lordships on this meas 
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sure, as connected with the principles of 
Mr. Pitt. He was one of those who con- 
curred in the establishment of meetings 
for perpetuating the principles of Mr. Pitt, 
by anniversary celebrations of his birth- 
day ; but he afterwards felt it necessary to 
withdraw himself from any attendance at 
those meetings, because there were senti- 
ments and toasts put forth at them which 
he knew to be foreign to the principles of 
that great man. He was rejoiced to find 
that justice was at length done to those 
principles, and that the delusion under 
which so many had laboured with respect 
to them was at anend. Much praise, and 
much gratitude, was, he thought, due to 
the noble duke at the head of the admi- 
nistration, and to his colleagues, for having 
introduced the present measure to parlia- 
ment ; but, without in any manner detract- 
ing from that praise, and though he felt 
that the noble duke and other members of 
the administration, had made great and 
praiseworthy sacrifices for the sake of this 
wise and salutary bill, let not their lord- 
ships forget the laborious and persevering 
exertions of those—many of whom were 
now no more—who had long, though for 
the time ineffectually, struggled to impress 
on parliament the necessity of settling this 
great question. Amongst those who hap- 
pily lived to see the accomplishment of 
what they so long desired, and so zealously 
strove to effect, they should not forget 
what was due to the exertions of a noble 
earl, whose splendid eloquence they had, 
on so many occasions, admired on this 
subject, or to those of a noble and learned 
lord, (Plunkett) who had long been the 
champion of the cause in the other House 
of Parliament, and whose irresistible rea- 
soning in that House, and since he had 
taken his seat among their lordships, 
carried conviction to every heart. The 
noble earl (Grey) had expressed his satis- 
faction, that he had refused to take a part 
in any administration not united upon this 
question. He respected that noble earl’s 
consistency, and felt convinced that he 
had acted from that noble and high-mind- 
ed feeling, for which he had ever been 
characterized; but the noble earl would, 
he was sure, admit, that those who took 
a different course might not have been less 
sincere in their advocacy of that measure. 
He was sure that his late lamented friend, 
Mr. Canning, in joining administrations 
not united on this question, had done no- 


thing which, in his view of it, could tend 
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to retard its success. From his very inti- 
mate knowledge of his late right hon. 
friend, he was convinced, that if he had 
thought that the refusal, or the resignation, 
of office, could have tended to promote a 
measure which he had so sincerely at 
heart, he would have refused, or resigned, 
most willingly ; but his right hon. friend 
saw that a very deep-rooted prejudice 
existed in the country against concession 
to the Catholics, and he felt that that 
prejudice would not be lessened by its 
being made a party question. That his 
lamented friend was right as to the preju~- 
dice which existed in the country, recent 
events had clearly proved. He con- 
curred with those who thought, that the 
effect of a divided administration would 
be such, that those who were opposed 
to the measure would at last feel them- 
selves called upon to assist in settling it. 
He had felt it necessary to offer these 
few remarks in justification of those who 
were favourable to the bill, but who had 
still taken office with those who were op- 
posed to it. He heartily rejoiced that the 
measure had at last been introduced by the 
government, and that it was now on the 
eve of being finally set at rest; as he felt 
convinced that its effect would be, to do 
away with much discontent and to pro- 
mote the peace and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom—more particularly of 
that part of it to which it more immedi- 
ately referred. 

The Earl of Eldon began by observing, 
that he could assure their lordships, that if 
it did not appear to him that he was, he 
might say, at the close of a life which 
could not now last long, he would not so 
soon again, after what he had alread 
said upon this question, offer himself to 
their lordships’ attention: but as it was 
probably the last time he should ever have 
to address their lordships, he hoped he 
might be permitted—having been long 
connected with the politics of the country 
—having been long conversant with its 
establishments in church and state-—he 
hoped he might be permitted once again 
to express his opinion—perhaps an erro- 
neous one—but still his firm, and honest, 
and conscientious opinion on this impor- 
tant question, and to state the grounds 
upon which that opinion was formed. He 
had been for five and twenty years acting 
in the discharge of a conscientious duty— 
engaged in opposition to measures of the 
nature of that now before their lordships. 
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He had opposed them undercircumstances, | perish that moment than give his consent 
in which, while, on the one hand, he was | to the bill before their lordships. 

encouraged, assisted, and confirmed by| Having said thus much, let him recur 
the support of many of those from whom | again to that great man whose name he 
he now differed, he was, on the other, had mentioned. To that eminent man 
hand, in some respect opposed to, as dif- | he owed great obligations in early life ; 
fering from, one of the greatest statesmen | but he would now declare before his 


he had ever known—one of the greatest | 
men who had ever adorned the country : 
he meant the late Mr. Pitt. When he 
said he differed from him, let him say that | 
it was only to a certain extent, and not on | 
the whole; as he now did with respect to | 
this measure. [Here there was some slight | 
nterruption on the benches near which 
the noble and learned lord stood, at which 
he paused for a moment: he then pro, 
ceeded. | 
He did assure their lordships, that he | 
was not disposed to trouble them on this | 
occasion, except in the discharge of a con- 
scientious duty. It was probable he should 
never have to do so again; for, after this 
bill should haye passed, however strong 
and deep-rooted were his objections to it, 
he should feel it his duty to endeavour, by 
every means in his power, to soothe down 
the agitation which it had created, to let 
his countrymen know that it was their duty 
to obey the laws, however they might have 
been opposed to them while in their pro- 
gress through parliament. It was not his 





country, that neither from him nor from 
any man who held the situation of minister 
in the country had he ever solicited any 
thing. He had been called by them to 
the offices which he unworthily had had 
the honour to fill; and that he considered 
a much higher honour than if he had 
obtained them by solicitation. He re- 
peated, he had never asked any thing 
from a minister—except that when he was 
Attorney-general, he had requested to be 
allowed to retire from that office to that of 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; for 
which office he had considered himself 
more competent than for any other office 
which he had ever held. He had been called 
to other stations which he felt he was not so 
competent to fill; and, while in them, he 
had endeavoured to discharge his duties as 
diligently and as faithfully as he could. 
How he had succeeded he would leave to 
others to determine. By some, his exer- 
tions in discharge of his official duties had 
been looked upon indulgently; by others 
harshly; but he would say, he had en- 


desire—God forbid !—-to add, in any way | deavoured to adhere to the principle ex- 
whatever to the agitation which he knew | pressed with respect to public men in the 
existed in the country, to an extent at | maxim — ‘England expects that every 
which he was affrighted. He would be} man will do his best.” He had always 
satisfied to pass the remainder of his days | done his best; and no man could be 
in retirement from public life—satisfied , expected to do more. As to Mr. Pitt, 





that, during the many years in which he | and his difference from him on this ques- 
had been engaged in public life, he had | 
endeavoured to do his duty, and that he | 
had done it sincerely and conscientiously | 
in opposing the present bill. During a | 
long course of years he had considered the 
nature and tendency of such a bill as this, 
with all the attention-in his power; and, 
though he admitted that consistency in | 
error was one of the greatest blots which 
could attach to the character of a states- 
man, and though he should be ashamed 
to claim credit for consistency in any opi- 
nion, if he could for an instant see that it 
was one which he could not justify—yet, 
with every disposition to discover the error 
in his opinion, if error there was, he had 
considered’ this question over and over 
again in every possible point of view; and 
after all that consideration, he would say, 
that, so help him God! he would rather 








tion, let him say, that for that great states- 
man he had ever expressed the most 
sincere regard, esteem, and veneration, 
and no man could feel more grief than he 
had felt at finding that he differed from 
him on the only point on which they had 
differed. But, how had he differed from 
him? Had he differed from him in the 
same way in which he differed from those 
who introduced this bill? Had Mr, Pitt 
ever attempted to introduce a measure of 
this kind, against the sense of the people 
of England? Had he attempted to 
introduce it without securities—without 
some means of securing the moral benefits 
which resulted from the purer system of 
Christianity which existed in the Reformed 
Church? No. Mr. Pitt’s advocacy of the 
measure proceeded upon a different prin- 
ciple; and for the truth of this he would 
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place between that minister and his late | 
majesty, whose memory he held in the | 
most sincere veneration. He would call | 
the attention of their lordships to the | 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Pitt in that 
correspondence, and to what he there 
proposed with respect to securities. Mr, 
Pitt’s securities referred to the radical 
doctrines of that day, and in those he 
concurred; and if noble lords thought 
that such a measure as the present, 
founded, as he considered it, upon the 
doctrines to which he adverted, had 
nothing in it to endanger the aristocracy 
or the monarchy, they were never under 
a greater delusion in their lives. He gave 
this as a caution : it was not his fault if it 
was not taken by those who were inter- 
ested, 

He had said, that consistency in error 
was one of the greatest faults of which a 
statesman could be accused--that every 
man was bound to consider, with every 
possible attention, the course proposed for 
his adoption. He had done so with respect 
to the question now before their lordships; 
for notwithstanding his long-formed opinion 
on the subject, he felt that he was bound 
to reconsider that opinion most seriously. 
He had done so; and he now declared, 
as he hoped for mercy hereafter, and for 
the good opinion of his countrymen, that 
he thought this bill the most dangerous 
that had ever been presented to the con- 
sideration of parliament. Could it bea 
matter of pleasure or of comfort to him to 
stand in the situation he did, in opposi- 
tion to the noble duke, and those other 
friends from whom he now differed so 
widely on this point? He owned it would 
have given him pleasure to support them, 
if he could have done so conscientiously. 
The noble duke would do him the justice 
to acknowledge, that he had not found 
him inflexible on other points, or in any 
public measure, except on this. That he 
differed from him on this, he regretted ; 
but his opinion, after all he had heard on 
it, was unaltered and unalterable. With 


leader in the other House—he must say, 
that there never was a man to whose 
feelings and opinions he was more sincetely 
attached, and no circumstance of his life 
gave him more pain than the divulsion 
from him on this question. 

He would now say a word as to the 


[ Apriz 10. ] 
— to the correspondence which took | been introduced’ to the House. On this 





circumstances under which this bill had 
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subject the noble duke seemed to think 
that he had thrown, not a pebble, but a 
paving-stone at him. He could assure 
the noble duke now, as he had assured 
him on a former occasion, that he had 
never thrown either a paving-stone or a 
pebble at him. But, without imputing to 
the noble duke any improper motive, he 
must repeat what he had before declared, 
that the country had been taken by sur- 
prise by this measure, and by the manner 
in which it was introduced. At the close 
of the last session, the noble duke talked 
of securities, with reference to this measure. 
There was some difference of opinion 
whether he had not mentioned the same 
thing this session, but, be that as it might, 
one thing was certain—that he did talk of 
this measure as one which would give 
general satisfaction; and how that could 
be done without securities, he was at a loss 
to imagine. It was certain, that in a 
Letter which the noble duke had written 
to Dr. Curtis, a Catholic bishop of some 
place—and it might be worth while for 
their lordships to consider this fact. And 
here he must refer to what had been said 
by a noble earl, formerly Lord Privy Seal 
(the earl of Westmoreland), who stated, 
that when the noble viscount (Sidmouth) 
was in office, as the Home Secretary, the 
Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland were 
admitted to the presence of his majesty in 
their clerical robes ; and it was also a fact, 
that the term of archbishop of a diocess in 
Ireland had been adopted so lately as the 
4th of the present month, only a few days 
from that on which he was then speaking. 
The same title was used by a venerable and 
right rev. prelate opposite—he would be 
happy to call him his right rev. friend 
(the bishop of Norwich)—in addressing a 
Catholic archbishop in Ireland. As he 
had alluded to his right rev. friend, he 
must advert to certain opinions which he 
had delivered, as to the sentiments of 
Mr. Locke and bishop Hoadley being in 
favour of such a measure as this before 
the House. With respect to the opinions 
of Mr. Locke, it was not necessary for 
him to say a word, they were so well 
known to their lordships; but with those 
of bishop Hoadley he had not been 
so well acquainted; and having heard 
from his right rev. friend, that they were 
in favour of concession to the Roman 
Catholics, he should not have thought of 
looking into his writings to examine the 
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fact, but having met with a sermon which 
bishop Hoadley had preached on the 5th 
of November, he must say, that either 
that prelate had stated in the pulpit 
sentiments by which he did not afterwards 
abide, or else, if he did continue to enter- 
tain them, and he were now present, there 
could be no doubt that he would vote 
with him (lord Eldon) against his right 
rev. friend on this question; for most 
certainly a stronger declaration against 
the Roman Catholics he had never read 
than was contained in that sermon. 

But to return to the letter of the noble 
duke to this Dr. Curtis. He did contend 
that the publication of that letter, coupled 
with the advice given soon after to the 
Catholics by the noble lord then at the 
head of the government of Ireland, that 
they should continue to agitate until such 
a measure as this should be brought for- 
ward—this measure being, as it was con- 
sidered, capable of stilling the agitation 
at any time like oil poured upon the waves 
of the sea—he must say, however, that, in 
his opinion, their lordships would find 
themselves mistaken in this, and that 
the effect would be very different in that 
country from what they expected. But 
to return to the letter, and the unfortunate 
circumstances which followed it. He 
must say, that it had the effect of creat- 
ing an impression, that no measure would 
be this session introduced affecting the 
Roman Catholics; and to such an extent 
did this impression prevail, that persons 
were uniting in different parts of the coun- 
try, not to oppose any measure of govern- 
ment, but to act in support of government 
against farther concession. When he 
considered this, and when it was known 
that such was the balance of opinion in 
the other House, that only a majority of 
six was found in favour of it at the last 
division in that House, without meaning 
to attack the noble duke, but arguing be- 
tween the noble duke and his right hon. 
friend and the country, he must say, that 
the country could not have expected such 
a measure, and that its introduction was a 
surprise to the public. 

The noble and learned lord here advert- 
ed to the majority in the other House on 
the Test Act, and to the doctrine founded 
upon it, which, he said, was a sort of nunc 
dimittas to their lordships’ House; and 
next referred to the great change which 
had taken place in one year amongst their 


jordships, from a majority of forty-five 
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against, to a majority of one hundred and 
five in favour of, the present measure ; but 
owing to the noise which at the time pre- 
vailed below the bar, we could not dis- 
tinctly hear the noble earl during several 
sentences. How, he asked, could that 
majority be accounted for? On what had 
it been founded? All that they had heard 
as a ground of change in theit opinions 
was something to this effect—*“If you 
knew what we know, you would vote in 
support of what we propose, and vote as 
we do.” Now he would say, in answer to 
this, “‘ How can I know what you know ? 
I cannot know it, and for this plain reason, 
because you will not tell me what it is you 
do know which I do not know.” He had 
always voted against committees to take 
this measure into consideration ; bat when 
they were recommended from the throne, 
at the commencement of the session, to 
take the whole subject into consideration, 
though, as he said, he was unfavourable 
to committees on that subject, he thought 
the proposition of a committee would be 
much more reasonable, than to come down 
to the House with a bill, and say as minis- 
ters did,—* Vote for this bill, for if you 
knew what we know, you would do so and 
so.” He contended, that government 
ought to tell their lordships what they did 
know on the subject, that they might 
judge whether it was a proper foundation 
for such a measure. 

Their lordships, he maintamed, were 
bound to look at this measure as if on that 
day, as on the first of a new parliament, 
they had taken the oaths asserting the 
supremacy of the Crown, and made the De- 
claration against transubstantiation. Now 
he would ask them, supposing they had that 
day taken the oaths, that no foreign prince, 
power, state, or potentate had, or ought 
to have, any power, supremacy, or juris- 
diction, temporal, spiritual, or ecclesiastical 
in this country—he would pass over the 
distinctions between idolatrous and idola- 
try—but he would ask, how, after such 
oath or declaration, they could pass this 
bill, or would they pass it with a majority 
of one hundred and five? [“ hear, hear” 
from the duke of Wellington. The noble 
duke might cheer, and he respected that 
cheer; but he must tell him, that he could 
no more persuade the people of England 
that such a course was right, than he could 
that he was at that moment in Paris.—In 
allusion to a cheer from lords Holland and 
Durham, the noble and learned lord said, 
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that the noble lord (Holland) was con- 
sistent in his support of this measure, on 
the doctrine, that no religious opinions 
should be a bar to the possession of poli- 
tical power: such a doctrine would, how- 
ever, let him say, tend directly to upset 
the aristocracy and the monarchy—pro- 
bably he would not like it the worse for 
having that effect; but there could be no 
doubt—that that would be its tendency, 
and if it should have that effect, it might 
operate on the, noble lord who had taken his 
seat inthat House in the month of March, 
and, like that month, had come in like a 
lion on this subject, but who probably, if 
the levelling principles of such a doctrine 
should follow, would, in parting from his 
dignity, go from the House as the same 
month went out—like a lamb [‘“‘ hear,” 
and a laugh.] To those who maintained, 
that religious belief should be no bar to 
the possession of political power, he must 
say that the law was againstthem. . [Here 
the noble and learned lord was inaudible 
for some seconds, and indeed from this 
time to the conclusion of his speech he 
was very imperfectly heard]. He had 
traced the matter as far as history enabled 
him to trace it. The situation of Catho- 
lics in England had been perfectly dif- 
ferent from that of Catholics in Ireland. 
In Ireland, Catholic priests had acted in 
direct opposition to the law, by assuming 
the titles of Protestant archbishops and 
bishops. He had been read many lectures 
with respect to his notions of law, particu- 
larly by right rev. divines, and perhaps he 
might be mistaken in saying, that it was 
illegal for Catholic priests to assume the 
titles of Protestant bishops. But then it 
was said, that the priests merely took the 
titles without exercising, or secking to 
exercise, any jurisdiction. Was that the 
fact? He said it was not. He could 
multiply instances on instances to prove 
that it was not the fact, but he would 
select only one. What was the case with 
respect to marriage? He had heard it said 
by some noble lords in that House, that 
marriage was a mere civil contract. Then 
he asked those persons who so considered 
it, whether the Roman Catholic priests, 
bishops, and archbishops, by interfering 
with the law of the land, with respect 
to that contract were not interfering 
in civil and temporal matters? He held, 
and always had held, that marriage was a 
contract partly civil and partly religious. 
It was so long since he was married, now 
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fifty-six years that it might be supposed he 
remembered nothing about it; but he then 
understood the clergyman to say, that God 
had bound the man and woman in holy 
matrimony, and ever since that, he had 
thought there was something religious in 
it. But how stood what was called the 
spiritual power of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, bishops, archbishops, &c., with 
respect to this contract? Leoking at it 
as a civil contract, the law of the 
land said, that persons should marry within 
certain degrees. What said the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests? Thatthey should do no such 
thing; that they should not marry within 
the prescribed degrees or beyond them, 
unless they procured a dispensation from 
themselves, and another dispensation con- 
firmatory of that from the pope. They 
could not deny that the issue were legiti- 
mate, because that followed from the law 
of the land; but it had happened to him 
to know of a case coming before the 
ecclesiastical courts, in which a Protestant 
husband desired to have the benefit of his 
Catholic wife’s company. The ecclesias- 
tical court ordered the wife to live with 
her husband, under pain of the king’s writ 
of excommunication; but the Roman Ca-+ 
tholic priests said, they did not care for 
the king’s writ, and that the wife should 
not live with her husband. He did not 
know whether the rev. Catholic prelate to 
whom the noble duke opposite had ad- 
dressed a letter, was or was not the person 
who had publicly disputed the right of a 
Protestant archbishop to be archbishop, 
but he believed he was. He again beg- 
ged noble lords, as he had often done he- 
fore, to look at the statute of the Ist of 
Philip and Mary. That statute abolished 
the statutes of some of their predecessors, 
which had made it highly penal for any 
persons to accept benefices derived from 
the church of Rome. It was worthy of 
observation, that the statute of Philip and 
Mary was not passed by the authority of 
King, Lords, and Commons, but by the 
authority of the Pope’s Legate, cardinal 
Pole, in whose bidding the king and 
parliament humbly acquiesced, whilst they 
received absolution from him on their 
knees. He would ask, whether, as far as 
the papal power extended in Ireland, it 
did not endeavour to acquire possession of 
all the profits which in point of law, be- 
longed to Protestant clergymen ? 

It was impossible to deny that there 
was at present exercised in Ireland a 
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foreign jurisdiction as to matters of the 
highest import, with respect to the sove- 
reignty of the great personage who sat on 
the throne of England, to whom he owed 
undivided allegiance. He begged to refer 
the House to an opinion of lord Coke ; 
although he was aware that their lord- 
ships did not like references to law books, 
particularly in these days of classification 
and codification, which were about to 
make a lawyer no longer one of those 
animals whom a noble lord last year de- 
scribed as book-read blockheads. Lord 
Coke proved to demonstration, that the 
supremacy of the Crown in religious mat- 
ters was not established in the turbulent 
times of Henry and Elizabeth, but exist- 
ed in the Saxon times, and was main- 
tained with the utmost firmness; and it 
was a curious circumstance, that the men 
of Kent were even in those days strongly 
attached to the supremacy of the so- 
vereign; but, unfortunately, two kings 
married Kentish ladies, who set them all 
wrong on this subject. 

The noble and learned lord, after mak- 
ing several other observations, which were 
quite inaudible, proceeded to allude to the 
bill for the Suppression of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Association. He said, as we under- 
stood, that it would have no more effect 
in preventing the revival of the Associa- 
tion, than it would have in preventing a 
common riot in this country. The Asso- 
ciation, however, they were told, had dis- 
solved itself; but no noble lord had 
ventured to contradict the statement, that 
the coffers of that Association were daily 
filling with rent. He understood that a 
member of the House of Commons had 
once committed the extravagance of quot- 
ing Greek. He would not go so far as 
that, but would state to their lordships, in 
English, a passage in Demosthenes, which 
would apply very well to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Association —‘‘Is Philip dead ? 
No; Philip is not dead; but you may 
depend on it if he were, we should very 
soon raise up to ourselves another Philip.” 
He would not dwell on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Association. His understanding had 
been insulted by the disgusting, seditious, 
and treasonable speeches which had been 
made in that assembly from day to day. 
No prosecution, however, had been insti- 
tuted in consequence of any of those 
abominable speeches [“ hear,” from the 
duke of Wellington]. He begged leave 
to say, that though he might have been 
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as abstinent from advising prosecutions as 
any of his friends, it did not therefore fol- 
low that it was necessary to destroy the 
constitution of the country. He could 
assure the ‘noble and learned lord near 
him (Plunkett), that he intended to cast 
no censure on him. He could con- 
ceive that the government of the country 
might be blameable, and yet the law- 
officers quite free from censure. [Lord 
Plunkett addressed an observation to the 
noble and learned lord]. The noble and 
learned lord said, that he had not’ been 
Attorney-general for the last two years; 
and he (lord Eldon) had not been Attor- 
ney-general for the last six and twenty 
years; and God forbid that any body 
should have to go through what he went 
through in that office! When he was 
Attorney-general he had felt it his duty 
to prosecute Mr. John Frost, an attorney 
of the King’s Bench, for seditious lan- 
guage. . Mr. Frost was not a member of a 
conyention, nor did he receive contribu- 
tions from France, or other foreign coun- 
tries ; yet what was the punishment which 
the court of King’s Bench visited Mr. 
Frost with? Not three months’ imprison- 
ment,—the punishment provided by the 
Suppression Bill for the agitators, provided 
they could be laid hold of,—but three 
years’ imprisonment! Now, take the case 
of O'Connell. He was called king 
O’Connell, and well he deserved to be 
so called. He had a princely revenue no 
doubt. If it were not already in his 
pocket, it would soon be there. This 
O’Connell had designated an act passed by 
the legislature of the country as an Alge- 
rine act. Was he liable to no punishment 
for that? Then the lawyer who, three 
months ago, figured away at Penenden- 
heath, had over and over again traduced 
every character in the country entitled to 
respect. Lately, however, this person had 
indulged in the most extravagant praise 
of the very men who, not three months 
ago, he had held up to the scorn and 
abomination of mankind. No reason had 
been stated to their lordships why those 
men had not been prosecuted; unless, 
indeed, it was to be found in the decla- 
ration “ if you knew what we know,” &c. 

The noble and learned lord then re- 
ferred to the work of a divine, whose 
name we could not catch, from which he 
said their lordships would gather more 
information respecting the doctrine of su- 
premacy, than they would from hearing 
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him talk till six o’clock in the morning. 
He next adverted to a pastoral letter of 
Dr. Doyle, in which that rev. person de- 
clared, that matters never would be set 
right until there were a Roman Catholic 
king and a Roman Catholic legislature. 
In that opinion he could not avoid coin- 
ciding. If their lordships looked to 
what king William had said before the 
convention, to what he had stated in the 
convention, to what passed after the 
conventin was turned intoa parliament,— 
if they further looked at the act of Tole- 
ration, at the act with respect to Quakers, 
and to all the acts for the ease of con- 
science,—they would find, that every one 
of them required a declaration against 
transubstantiation, and such other posi- 
tions. of the church of Rome as were 
idolatrous. Could any man possibly bring 
himself to believe that, at the time of the 
settlement at the Revolution, king Wil- 
liam would have accepted the throne, if 
he were told that he was to have a legisla- 
ture of Lords and Commons who were Ca- 
tholics, and that he was to be the only 
person in the country who was compelled 
not to be a Catholic? If the present law 
were considered an insult by the Catho- 
lics, they would still feel themselves in- 
sulted, so long as a Catholic was disabled 
from sitting on the throne. When Roman 
Catholics were admitted to power the prin- 
ciple was conceded, and there could be no 
limitation as to number. When noble 
lords looked at the manner in which the 
House of Commons was filled, he would 
ask, whether all that was stated about only 
twenty Roman Catholic members getting 
into'the House was not, in the opinion of 
every man who knew what was going on 
in the world, downright nonsense? The 
forty-shilling freeholders were to be dis- 
franchised, but the influence of the priests 
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would be exercised upon the electors who 
remained; and after the act was passed, 
what, in the name of God, was to prevent 
as many Roman Catholic members from | 
getting into the House of Commons,—as | 
there were means to provide seats for, | 
whatever those means might be ? 

The noble and learned lord, after some 
further observations, which were inaudi- 
ble, said, that the question was partly 
political, and partly religious, and of 
mighty import in both points of view. He 
firmly believed, that the high moral and 
religious character of the great bulk of 
the people who formed the community in 


| tion as established in 1688. 
' did not know what formed the constitu- 
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England was owing to the abolition of in- 
dulgencies, absolution, penance, commu- 
tation of trial on payment of money, and 
all the other abominable doctrines which 
belonged to the church of Rome. The 
advocates of the measure contended, that 
little danger was to be apprehended from 
it, because it was not likely that a Pro- 
testant king would place a Roman Catho- 
lic in any important office of trust. What 
would be the consequence? Why, that 
instead of the feeling of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the Catholics being directed 
against the law of the country as hereto- 
fore, the king would be placed in such a 
situation, that it must be directed against 
him. He had heard lord Hardwicke, lord 
Loughborough, lord Kenyon, and lord 
Ellenborough declare their opinion of the 
necessity of every government providing 
an established church, and incorporating 
it with the state; and when he looked’ at 
the history of the country, and saw that 
the contest between the reformed and the 
Roman Catholic religion had debilitated 
every nerve, and destroyed every sinew, 
until it was terminated by the Revolution 
of 1688, he was the more confirmed in 
the correctness of that opinion. His opi- 
nion had always been, that there should 
be in this country an established church, 
carrying with it political power, and giv- 
ing to all other religions a toleration 
hardly knowing a limit, God forbid that 
he should harbour any ill-feeling towards 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters on ac- 
count of their religious opinions; but he 
would rather that their lordships would 
establish another religion, and give tolera- 
tion to those of the Protestant persuasion, 
than pass a measure which, in his soul 
and conscience, he believed would first 
destroy the established church in Ireland 
—(which was part of the united establish- 
ed church of England and Ireland)—and 
finally leave us with a system of political 
power regulated in no manner by religious 
opinions, 

This question had always been consi- 
dered as one which affected the constitu- 
He really 


tion of a country, unless those established 
laws which were stated to be fundamental 
laws formed the constitution. He begged 
their lordships to look at what he might 
call the compact entered into between 
king William and the people of this 
country ; he begged of them to attend to 
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what that monarch had said, with respect 
to admitting persons to offices of political 
trust, other than those who belonged to 
the established church ;—he begged of 
their lordships to look at the Bill of 
Rights, the very first clause of which de- 
clared, that this was to be a Protestant 
kingdom, and then to tell him how this 
was to continue a Protestant kingdom, 
if they acted on a principle which would 
destroy its character as a Protestant 
kingdom? He begged of their lord- 
ships to tell him, what was the mean- 
ing of imposing on the sovereign the so- 
lemn oath which he had taken, that he 
would, to the very utmost of his power, 
support the Protestant reformed religion. 
Would their lordships tell him how it 
happened that, after king William had 
said all he had said, with respect to re- 
moving the tests—among which were the 
tests removed last year, and that which it 
was proposed now to remove, that his ob- 
ject was not carried into effect? Now, 
he could not find an act passed in the 
course of king William’s reign—even that 
with respect to indulgences to what were 
called tender consciences—which did not 
require some disclaimer against the power 
of foreign princes and potentates. From 
the whole of the acts of parliament then 
passed, it was quite clear, that a bargain 
was then made between the prince and the 
people, to the intent, that their liberties 
might not be endangered. 

He now came to the act of Union with 
Scotland. In consequence of what a no- 
ble and learned lord (Plunkett) had said 
with respect to that act, he had taken the 
trouble to look back to it, and it was his 
decided opinion, that it was a part of that 
act, that no een should elect or be 
elected. When he stated this, he did so 
with that refined and just feeling which 
would belong to the expression of a dif- 
ference in opinion between him and the 
noble lord sitting on the same judicial 
bench, and declaring a judicial opinion on 
the subject, and he trusted the noble and 
learned lord would think he was acting as 
he ought to do. But it was impossible 
for him, on looking at that act of parlia- 
ment, not to see that it comprehended 
what the Scotch, in their Claim of Rights, 
insisted upon, and in their communication 
with the throne insisted upon—namely, 
that it was the law of the land that no 
papist should have any thing to do with 
the throne, or fill any office whatsoever. 
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Now, he would ask their lordships whether 
they could believe that that claim of rights, 
which had been made with the same so- 
lemnity as the Declaration of Rights in 
England, was intended to be abandoned 
altogether by the act of Union? If their 
lordships would look to the different arti- 
cles of that treaty, with respect to the 
church of England and the church of 
Scotland, they would find, that they were 
declared to be determinate, fundamental, 
and inviolable. The articles of the treaty 
declared, that the clauses respecting the 
churches of England and Scotland should 
be inviolable. He had said, over and 
over again, and he would now repeat, that 
the mere declaration of any thing to be 
inviolable, unless means were at the same 
time enacted to preserve it inviolable, was 
worth nothing. After the act of Union had 
been commenced, but before it was com- 
pletely finished by the legislature, many 
acts passed the Scotch parliament, and 
one of them was an act which was to de- 
termine who were the persons to be elected, 
and in what manner they were to be elected 
peers of Scotland and members of the other 
House of Parliament ; and it was, in terms 
extremely solemn, declared, that no per- 
son should he capable of electing, or of being 
elected who was a papist, or suspected of 
being a papist ; and the act concluded by 
declaring, that those enactments should 
be considered as sacred as if they were 
part and parcel of the treaty itself; and 
such had been the understanding from 
that day to this. And when, in a subse- 
quent year, it was settled how the sixteen 
peers of Scotland should be returned, the 
act declared, that they should, in the open 
court of Chancery in England, take the 
Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy, and 
make the Declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation. Those oaths he, in his official ca- 
pacity, had administered over and over 
again, and called upon the Scotch peers to 
makethat Declaration; and that system had 
gone on, from thatday to this. Now, whether 
their lordships called these laws the laws 
which formed the constitution—whether 
they called them established and funda- 
mental laws, or gave them any othername 
they pleased—he besought their lord- 
ships to allow him to ask if, to use a mo- 
dern phrase, they were to be delighted 
with the idea of “ settling the question,” 
whether those laws, at the time they were 
passed, were not considered a settlement 
of the question—laws which were enacted, 
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as it was therein declared, that our reli- 
gion and liberties might not be again en- 
dangered. Their lordships had now, for 
twenty years, refused to endanger that li- 
berty and that religion. 

Let him repeat again, that Mr. Pitt 
never would have brought forward this 
measure without securities, or in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the people of Eng- 
land. With respect to all the measures 
which had been proposed since the time 
of that minister, their lordships knew very 
well how they had dealt with them. 

He had before stated his opinion of the 
Catholic Association, and should not fa- 
tigue the House by repeating it. With 
respect to the Disfranchisement bill, there 
was one point which he wished to explain. 
It was very true that he was not present 
at the debate upon that bill, and his rea~ 
son was this;—he looked upon it as a 
measure of vast importance, and as pos- 
sessing an influence over the condition of 
society in freland which, perhaps, even 
yet, had not been estimated. How to 
proceed properly upon it was as difficult a 
point in legislation as could occur; and 
all that he should say now was, that, in his 
Opinion, the House had taken as conclu- 
sive the evidence of persons who, he be- 
lieved, would not have received at the 
hands of a jury the same confidence which 
they had done here, and whose statements 
would, in all probability, produce an im- 
pression totally opposite to that which they 
had made upon their lordships. With re- 
spect to the disputed power of parliament 
to interfere with the right of franchise, 
his opinion was this—that it was fully 
competent to parliament to make any al- 
teration which it thought fit in the elec- 
tive franchise of the people; and, fur- 
ther, that when it appeared to them fitting 
to make such alterations, the public good 
and common interest were not to be over- 
ridden by the terms of the act of Union. 
This was his opinion, right or wrong. If 
right, he claimed. no merit from it; if 
wrong, he hoped the House would have 
the courtesy to believe that, though he 
might be wrong, he was not obstinate. 

And now, my lords (continued the no- 
ble and learned lord), “I think I have 
given my humble answer to most of the 
arguments on this subject, and stated my 
humble opinion upon most of the topics 
which have been introduced into the dis- 
cussion of this bill, 1 was not present at 
any debate upon it while it was in the 
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committee, and in this, perhaps, I may 
have been wrong; but it appeared to me 
that I should gain no good end by attend- 
ing, because I knew that no alteration 
would be permitted to be made in the bill, 
and that it would be only waste of time 
to propose any thing. But I cannot help 
saying now, that this measure will and 
must have the effect of utterly beating 
down those principles of justice upon 
which the great compact was first made 
between a Protestant prince and a Protest- 
ant people, and that it will lead to the 
ruin of the purest church, and the purest 
system of Christianity which the world 
ever saw, if I were to vote for it, my 
lords, it would be against my decided 
opinion of its injustice, and against my 
well-considered and well-founded appre- 
hensions of its danger to the church of 
England and Ireland. I do not believe 
that, if the church of Ireland were to be 
made distinct from that of England, it 
would be possible for it to survive this 
measure. My own opinion is, that it can- 
not survive it. And I have here the opi- 
nion of a Roman Catholic to the same 
effect, of whom I shall only say, that it is 
not doctor Doyle. He says, ‘ if the 
Chureh of England be jealous of her 
safety, let her seek for securities elsewhere, 
for we have none to offer, And, indeed, 
what securities of ours can avail her? 
Look at her very existence already endan- 
gered by domestic discord, internal war, 
private dissension— intra muros hostes. 
Look at the Socinians and numerous 
other strange sectarians that are amongst 
those, and whilst upon the one hand she 
is internally assailed by a thousand hands, 
externally she is assaulted by a reli- 
gion which neither gives nor takes quar- 
ter. Does she fear? Christ had said, 
that his church is built upon a rock, and 
if so, she must stand ; but if her founda- 
tion be of sand, she must fall. »Of course 
you will say that her basis is the rock. 
Granted ; why then not trust to the pro- 
mise of her Divine Founder? Whence 
this fear? Alas! the church shall fall : 
being of human invention, it is like all 
human fabrics, liable to accident : it shall 
fall, and nothing but the recollection of the 
mischief it has created will remain. Already 
does it show marks of approaching ruin : 
already does it totter upon its base. It has 
had its time : the measure of its heresy is 
filled up. And in the last struggle of its 
dissolution shall the Catholic bishops be 
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called upon to swear—can they swear— | laws which I hold to be fundamental, ‘and 
that the present Protestant church is the | which I think to be essential to the sup- 
church of truth ? or is it not their duty to port of the throne, the safety of the church, 
seek the return to the ancient form of the good of the aristocracy, and the pre- 
worship, to have a Catholic king and a/ servation of the constitution of the coun- 


Catholic parliament?’ [cheers.j Those | 
of your lordships who suppose that the | 
Catholic bishops are willing to admit the | 
Protestant church, have not read the oath | 
taken by these bishops. That oath is a} 
sufficient answer to the question of, 
whether they acknowledge the church or 
no? and I believe I may take the extract 
which I have just read as expressing the | 
sentiments of all Catholics towards our 
church. You may flatter yourselves that 
these consequences will not follow—and 
God forbid that I should say you are 
wrong, if, in voting for the third reading 
of this bill, you do not conscientiously be- 
lieve that you are placing in danger those 
Protestant establishments which ought to 
have, but which will not have, if this bill 
pass, a Protestant king and a Protestant 
parliament. Those with whom we have 
to deal with are much too wary to 
apprize us, by any immediate conduct, of 
our danger; but that they will triumph— 
not to-day, nor to-morrow, but when I 
shall have been consigned to the urns and 
sepulchres of mortality—I have no more 
doubt than that I now stand here. I, 
therefore, my lords, pray to God that 
those evils may be averted which I foresee. 
I say to you—and I pray you to hearken 
to the words of a man who must soon go 
to his last great account—that before I 
can bring myself to give my vote for this 
bill, I must first pray to God to forgive 
me for having outraged every notion which 
I have ever conceived should regulate 
my conduct, and every notion of the sa- 
cred nature of the oaths and declarations 
which I had ever taken. I think I know 
something of the Catholic clergy, and of 
their feelings towards our Protestant 
church. I have long entertained certain 





try, in kings, lords, and commons, I 
would rather hear that I was not to exist 
to-morrow morning, than awake to the re- 
flection, that 1 had consented to an act, 
which had stamped me as a violator of 
my solemn oath, a traitor to my church, 
and a traitor to the constitution” [cheers]. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that, though 
he felt some anxiety not to give a silent 
vote, on the last night of the debate, yet 
he felt so incapable of adding any thing 
to what had been so much more ably 
stated by others, that he should hardly 
have been induced to rise, if he had not 
thought himself in some degree called 
upon to do so, by an observation which fell 
from his noble and learned friend, at the 
beginning of his speech. It was an ob- 
servation (said the noble earl) which ap- 
peared to me to reflect upon the character 
of a man, whose memory, in common 
with the rest of my countrymen, I regard 
with the highest veneration, and whose 
friendship I had the honour to enjoy for 
many years of my life. I mean that passage 
in my noble ,and learned friend’s speech, 
in which he referred to the opinions of 
Mr. Pitt: and, though he did not state so 
positively as on a former occasion, that 
that gentleman had, in some degree, 
altered his sentiments on this subject, 
towards the close of his existence, yet he 
spoke so as to leave on the minds of your 
lordships an impression of that description. 

It appears to me, that the statement 
made by my noble and learned friend, 
would lead your lordships to entertain 
some doubt of Mr. Pitt’s serious and per- 
tinacious sincerity in the maintenance of 
that opinion, My noble and learned 
friend says, that Mr. Pitt never would 
have brought forward any measure of this 





opinions of them, and though this is late | kind without securities. The fact is, that 
in life to alter one’s opinion, yet I should! my lamented friend, having never seen 
be willing to think better of these clergy if any near probability of carrying his views 
Icould. But I do declare, my lords, that | into effect, had never, as far as I know, 
I would rather hear at this moment, that gone the length of drawing out pre- 
to-morrow morning I was to cease to ex- cisely the nature of the securities which 
ist—an illustration, however, which I do he would have required. It is, however, 
not put as one of great force, for I should , clear, from his letter to the late king, 
look upon it as any thing but an affliction— | (and: it was so stated by the learned lord 
I say, that, after all the consideration which | himself) that what he contemplated were 
I have been able to give to this question, securities against the radical principles of 
rather than consent to an alteration of, those days, and not against the doctrines 
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of the Roman Catholic religion. But the 
noble and learned lord says, that Mr. 
Pitt would not have brought forward any 
measure, if it had been decidedly contra- 
ry to the general opinion of the country. 
Certainly not.— But that opinion was 
much more decided in those days than it 
isnow. It was stronger in itself, and it | 
was connected with the consideration of 
fataleffects in a quarter to which I need only 
allude, but which then made it absolutely 
irresistible. These circumstances have 
ceased to exist, and the measure now 
comes recommended from the throne. 

. What, then, is the nature and degree 
of the agitation which now prevails ; and 
to what causes is it to be attributed ? The 
noble and learned lord has frequently, in 
the course of these debates, complained, 
not of the agitation which exists, but of 
the apathy which he imputes to the peo- 
ple. Iam not surprised that the people 
should be misled on this subject, for how 
were they treated, when they were called | 
on to express their sentiments upon it? 
The question, they were told, was, whe- | 
ther this was to be a Popish or a Protest- 
ant country [cheers] — whether the fires 
should be again lighted in Smithfield— | 
whether all religion should be left to 
flourish or to fall? These were the modes 
in which the question was stated to the 
people of England; and yet only two or | 
three thousand petitions had been produced. | 
I have, therefore, a right to assume that, | 
if the subject had been fairly stated, if it | 
had been properly understood, instead of | 
the senseless agitation grounded upon false 
alarms, of which the discredit is due, not 
to the misled, but to the misleaders, this | 
measure would have received the support 
of almost all, as it has of the greater por- 
tion of the considerate and well-informed 
classes of the community. I firmly be- 
lieve that, if it had been the pleasure of 
heaven that Mr. Pitt should have been | 
preserved to the present times to guide | 
and enlighten his country , he would not 
only have persevered in the sentiments for | 
which he sacrificed office, and would have | 
thought this the proper moment for bring- 
ing forward a measure for the relief of | 
the Roman Catholics, but that his mea- | 
sure would have been substantially the | 
same as this. 
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its opponents, partly by its supporters, 
and partly by its opponents themselves. 
The first ground taken by my noble and 
learned friend, is one which he thinks he 
finds deep in the constitution of the coun- 
try; and, thus fortified, he attacks my 
noble friend (lord Holland) for maintain- 
ing that religious opinions have nothing to 
do with politics, when the very statute of 
Elizabeth, to which my noble and learned 
friend refers, maintains that principle. 
The Oath of Supremacy was never in- 
tended to be a religious test. Its object 
was not to keep all Roman Catholics out 
of parliament ; and, in fact, many of them 
took it and sat. Peers were not required 
to take it, either as a qualification for par- 
liament or for office: and we should re- 
collect that, in those days, most of the 
principal offices were held by peers, and 
that this House was the chief organ of 
government. The queen herself says, in 
the Act, that she had other means of being 
secure of their loyalty;—not a word of 
their religion. Let us beware of contend- 
ing, that the Oath of Supremacy was a 
religious test. If it was, queen Elizabeth 
has to answer for almost as many martyrs 
as queen Mary. 

Instead of arguing the matter further, 
I will give my noble and learned friend 
an authority, which must be wholly un- 
suspected, that of the great earl of 
Clarendon, as good a hater of Papists 
and Presbyterians as man can wish. In 
an essay, written at Moulins, in 1672, 
some passages are to be found well worthy 
of attention, and which seem almost a 
speech, in anticipation, against the sub- 
stance and the tone of the Acts of 1673 
and 1678. They embrace the two points, 
of the harshness of the terms by which 
Roman Catholicism was afterwards dis- 
avowed, and the political nature of the 
securities previously required. 

First, as to their theological doctrines. 
“They (the Papists) have the presump- 
tion and impudence to conclude, that we 
cannot be saved out of their church. But 
this must notalter our temper. They can- 


| not provoke the Church of England, by 


their uncharitable and rash precepts, to 
say worse of purgatory, worshipping and 
adoration of images, and invocation of 
saints, than that ‘the Romish doctrine 


I would now wish, not to argue the seconcerning them is a fond thing, vainly 


question, but to recall shortly to your | 
lordships’ recollection, the present state of 
the argument, and the answers given to | 
VOL, XXI. 


invented, and grounded on no warranty of 

Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 

word of God.’ [Art, 22]. As to the Sa- 
Y 
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crament of the Lord’s Supper, the Church 
of England pronounces no more than that 
* Transubstantiation cannot be proved by 
Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, overthrows the nature 
of a Sacrament, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions.’ These are the 
words of Article 28 :— and all censures 
and reproaches, which, by the warmth of 
contention, are cast upon these particulars, 
or the persons who own these doctrines, 
are not the language of the Church of 
England, which is guided by a gentler 
spirit. Let them, who think otherwise, 
stand or fall to their own master.” 
Again, as to the nature of the security 
then required, or which ought to be re- 
quired from Roman Catholics. —“ Nobody 
asks them what they think of the Sacra- 
ment, or of prayer to saints. It is proba- 
ble, they held the same opinions they hold 
now, during those eleven or twelve years 
in which they communicated with the 
Church of England, after queen Elizabeth 
came to the Crown:—nor did they pretend 
any excuse for declining it afterwards, 

only the bull of Pope Pius, who forbade | 
them to do so, and likewise absolved 

them from their fidelity to the queen.” 

Again, “This is then the case.—These 

men, the king’s subjects, will live in his 

dominions, and will acknowledge a sove- 

reign power to be superior to that of their | 
own sovereign, in his own dominions ;—a | 
power that pretends and practises a right 

to depose_ kings, and to absolve subjects | 
from their obedience. The king and the | 
law require that these men shall declare, | 
that this foreign prince hath no lawful | 
power to do the one or the other.” “ Let | 
this, therefore, which comprehends, and | 
would remove all the mischiefs which the | 
state complains of, be pressed and exacted | 
from them;” ‘and then it may be | 
that the state would think its peace and | 
tranquillity in no more danger from their | 
other opinions, than from the contradic- | 
tions which have risen upon the circula- | 
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of England is given up—that the supre- 
macy of the king is abandoned—and that 
the sanctity of parliament will be violated 
by suffering ourselves to sit in parliament 
with Idolaters. My answer to this charge 
is this :—From the reign of queen Elizabeth 
to the year 1678, when the Roman Catholics 
were excluded, we had a bench of bishops 
containing members as eminent for their 
talents, their knowledge, their virtue, and 
their abhorrence of the Church of Rome, 
as any men that ever graced it: yet these 
great men, living so much nearer the 
period of the Reformation, and carrying 
down, as it were, the current fresh from its 
source, were the staunch and zealous sup- 
porters of a government, which permitted 
great numbers of Roman Catholic peers 
to sit in parliament, and join in the con- 
sideration of public affairs. I would ra- 
ther attach myself to the opinions of those 
men, sanctioned as they were by their prac- 
tice, than to any modern discovery with 
regard to the intentions of our ancestors, 
unsupported by history, or to any new 
exposition of the most obscure portions of 
Scripture, unauthorized by those venerable 
fathers of the Church. 

There is one point—the obligation of 
the Coronation Oath; which, I know not 
whether to say has been pressed or 
abandoned by the opponents of this mea- 
sure; for sometimes one course has 
been followed, sometimes the other. This 
question, however, had been so ably argued 
by other noble lords, that I will now ad- 
vert to it only by observing how singularly 
it has been treated; as one noble lord, 
who seemed to think that the Coronation 
Oath would be touched by this measure, 
which could only affect the church by 
remote and uncertain consequence, recom- 
mended strongly, what he could not re- 
commend unless he thought it consistent 
with that Oath—the depriving the bishops 
of their seats in parliament—a proceeding 
in direct contradietion to its very letter. 

There is another argument against the 





tion of the blood, or the heresy denounced | bill which, though brought forward, on 
at Rome upon Galileo’s optics.” | former occasions, both by my noble and 

Will it be believed, after reading these learned friend, and by others, has been 
passages, that lord Clarendon would have | omitted in the progress of these debates— 
supported the Actsof Charles2nd,muchless namely, that the passing of this bill will 
that he would have enrolled them amongst | unsettle the title of the king to the Crown. 
those immortal statutes, by which. our | Perhaps this omission has been owing to 
liberties were, not created, but maintained ? #the discovery, made by its propounders, 

There are some other articles of im- | that they were only plagiaries; for lord 
peachment against the supporters of this | George Gordon had already contended 
measure. We are told that the Church | (April 11th 1780)‘ that another massacre 
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of the Protestants, like that of Ireland, 
was to be dreaded, if something was not 
done conformable to the wishes of those of 
the Established Church. He said, such 
as came up to him as a member of par- 
liament, had told him, that they already 
considered themselves absolved from their 
allegiance. They had not yet determined 
to murder the king, and put him to death ; 
—they only considered that they were 
absolved from their allegiance.”* Cer- 
tainly there is one difference between the 
parties who oppose this bill, and lord 
—s Gordon, for he was more prudent, 
and did not state what his own opinions 
were, but only those of other persons. 
Now, when they found that upon this 
point they had been anticipated by another 
great defender of the Protestant faith, 
I am not surprised that they should have 
dropped the subject. 

e next argument is, the unchangeable 
nature of the Roman Catholic tenets. 
Here the noble and learned lords both 
come to our assistance. They wish to 
omit a part of the proposed Oath, because 
they believe it unnecessary that tenets, 
which the Roman Catholics no longer 
entertain, should be in terms abjured. 
I believe so too. But where do they find 
that popes or councils have abrogated 
these tenets ? and what becomes of their 
doctrine that all tenets are in full force, 
unless abrogated by the same authority 
which established them? It is, however, 
singular enough that these very tenets are 
amongst those, the abjuration of which 
lord Clarendon held in his days, to be 
essentially necessary—and that they have 
actually been maintained by high authority 
in the Roman Catholic Church, at a later 
period than perhaps any other of its most 
obnoxious pees for, in 1768, the 
Pope’s Nuncio at Brussels protested 
against the terms of an oath, in which 
they were abjured, as utterly intolerable— 
because the doctrines that the pope had a 
deposing power, and that faith should not 
be kept with heretics, had been maintained 
by popes and councils, and sanctioned by 
the Roman Catholic Church. I thank 
the noble lords for their practical ad- 
mission, that tenets, allowed to fall into 
desuetude, may cease to be dangerous, 

But the real question is, not whether the 
popeand the Roman Catholies have revoked 





* See Parliamentary History, volume xxi. 
p. 387. 
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—or even whether we have a right to call 
upon them to revoke, ipsissimis terminis, 
all their obnoxious opinions—but whether 
from history and from experience, it is not 
manifest, that they are in practice abaa- 
doned. As to the political power of the 
pope, I may state, withont fear of contra- 
diction, that no instance can be adduced, 
from the history of later times, of a pope 
having attempted to exercise such power, 
or, if there were, that such attempt had 
been marked by a complete failure. If 
there ever was a time when a pope must 
have been tempted by every motive to 
exert it, the Revolution was that time. 
A Roman Catholic king had been driven 
from his kingdom, because he had en- 
deavoured to establish the Roman Catholic 
religion. A Protestant sovereign had been 
placed on the Throne of England, and was 
going over to conquer Ireland, which was 
firmly attached to the Roman Catholic 
religion and its Roman Catholic king. 
Yet even then the court of Rome was 
silent and inactive. 

The Rebellions of 1715 and 1745 were 
cases of the same nature—both in favour 
of a Popish pretender against a Protestant 
king. Where were then the power of the 
Pope and the thunders of the Vatican? It 
has indeed been stated, that, in 1729, king 
George the 2nd was excommunicated by 
Pope Benedict XIII. I know not how 
this fact has been discovered; nor do I 
care much whether it be true or false. 
Let it be either. If it were false, no ar- 
gument could be founded upon it :—if it 
were true (and I had rather for my ar- 
gument that it were so), can our imagina- 
tions suggest a more decisive security 
against the dangers anticipated from the 
political power of the Pope? Here is the 
king of a great nation excommunicated ; 
and yet there is not a single trace of the 
fact in the history of the times in which 
it took place. No rebellion--no commo- 
tion—and all we know of it is, that, a 
hundred years after the event, some anti- 
quary had somewhere or other con- 
trived to hunt out, from the conceal- 
ment in which it had been buried for a 
century, a document which appeared to 
have been just as ineffective when it was 
first drawn up as it is at this moment, 

Again, the duke of Parma was excom- 
municated, or something like it, in 1768, 
on account of some ecclesiastical dispute. 
The consequence was, that he complained 
to the Bourbon sovereigns, and the king 
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of France seized upon Avignon, the king 
of Naples upon Benevento ; both Roman 
Catholic monarchs acting against the 
supreme head of their own church. The 
court of Rome felt the bluntness of its 
arms, and grew afraid of thrusting them 
against any thing which shewed a front of 
opposition, for fear of demonstrating their 
inutility. Accordingly, when Rome was 
taken, the Pope declared all who had 
executed or ordered the capture to be 
excommunicated—but how? did he ab- 
solve the soldiers from their allegiance ? 
did he even attempt to attack the political 
power of the excommunicated? No; he 
provided, in the decree itself, that it 
should not affect or do any mischief to 
the rights and privileges of those against 
whom it was directed. 

But, after all, why need we inquire, 
with so much anxiety, as to what were the 
intentions of the Pope upon this subject, 
or whether the court of Rome does or 
does not retain its ancient pretensions to 
meddle with the temporal affairs of the 
sovereigns of Europe? Surely every man 
of common sense must see that, in these 
times, it is not enough to command. 
Obedience is not obtained by words, but 
by the knowledge that there exists in 
those who command, the power of enforc- 
ing obedience, and in those who are com- 
manded the inclination to obey. Every 
man knows that it is extremely easy to call 
“spirits from the vasty deep :” but the 
question is, will they come when you call ? 
Surely a great nation like this, confident 
in its own strength, and a church, like 
ours, supported by a strong government, 
sound in itself, and deeply rooted in the 
affections of its people, may look upon 
any danger from the power of the court of 
Rome with perfect indifference. 

It is, however, the fear of danger to the 
church which now forms the main argu- 
ment in this question. It is brought for- 
ward, no longer as formerly, as subsidiary 
to other arguments, but as the insuperable 
obstacle to the proposed measure. It is 
not brought forward invidiously by the 
supporters of the measure, but by its op- 
ponents—by those who seem desirous of 
being considered as the only true friends 
of the Church. 

It is stated, that the Roman Catholics 
will not be contented with these conces- 
sions, but will persist in their wishes and 
endeavours to subvert the protestant es- 
tablishment, and to substitute their own in 
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its stead. The Roman Catholics them- 
selves, indeed, disclaim any such inten- 
tions upon oath: but with those who 
think that Roman Catholics are not to be 
believed upon their oaths, it is in vain to 
argue from their integrity, or from any 
thing else, except their want of power to 
carry into effect the designs of which they 
are thought capable. I am far from de- 
nying that there are Roman Catholics, 
and many, who would naturally contem- 
plate, with pleasure, the transfer of the 
emoluments of the established Church to 
their own: but, that many Catholics 
would contemplate the possibility of such 
a transfer, I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve. It is said, that by clamour, discon- 
tent, and faction, they would have accom- 
plished one great object, and would have 
nothing to do but to continue the same 
system, in order to put themselves into 
such a position, that whatever they might 
demand must be conceded. Those who 
thus argue forget the essential difference 
between what the Roman Catholics now 
attempt to gain, and what, it is said, they 
might attempt to gain, and that too with 
success. What they are now seeking for 
grants much to them, but takes nothing 
from any one else. It merely places them 
in the situation in which they ought to 
stand, unless excluded by the strongest 
and most paramount reasons of state ex- 
pediency. It violates no right—it invades 
no possession — unless undue monopoly 
were a legitimate possession—unless to in- 
sult our fellow Christians were a right. 
But, when the Roman Catholics come to 
attempt the transfer of the property of the 
established Church to their own, see what 
they would have to contend against ? 
They would have to contend, in Ireland, 
not only against the powerful body, who 
compose the establishment, but also with 
the influence and power of the Crown, 
and the interest of the landed proprietors. 
In England too, they would meet with a 
still more formidable opposition from the 
Crown, from the alarm of the Established 
Church, and of the great holders of pa- 
tronage, nay of all the members of that 
Church, who, when they saw it attempted, 
on grounds of expediency, to destroy 
the Church in Ireland, which, by the act 
of Union, was solemnly and irrevocably 
united to their own, would feel and know, 
that their own Church was in peril, and 


_resolutely oppose themselves to a blow, 


which, if successfully struck in Ireland, 
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might next be levelled against England. 
It isnot enough then to say, or to prove 
that the Roman Catholics wish for this 
transfer.. It is not reasonable to assert 
that, as they had gained one point, they 
would gain this also: for, as I have shewn, 
it was natural to expect they would gain 
the one, because it was attainable without 
loss to any body else—but, for the other, 
when I consider the opposition they would 
meet with, I must suppose them few 
degrees removed from madmen, before I 
could believe they would embark in the 
attempt. Besides, all Roman Catholic 
Ireland, supported by a large portion of 
Protestant Ireland, is now speaking as one 
man, and joining in one cry for the mea- 
sure before your lordships. On the other 
point, there would be a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion even amongst the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves. It is one in 
which the clergy and the laity would be 
looking different ways. Is it not in evi- 
dence that many of the most respectable 
Roman Catholics, whether rightly or 
wrongly, entirely disapprove of their own 
clergy being advanced to a state of wealth 
and dignity, and believe that such an 
event would operate as a severe blow 
against their purity and activity. Many 
of those who are the most sincerely at- 
tached to their religion are the most 
sensible of this danger, and they at least 
would be anxious to avoid pressing any 
measure, of which the result would, in 
their opinion, be detrimental to their own 
Church. 

There is another object too, without the 
attainment of which, we are told, the Ro- 
man Catholics will never be satisfied ; and 
that is, the repeal of the Act of Union, It 
is not improbable that there may be many 
Roman Catholics, who may entertain this 
wish:—but let me ask your lordships to 
consider, who are to be the assailants, and 
who the defenders, in such an enterprise ? 
Would the landed interest in Ireland, 
would the members returned to Parliament 
from that country, and who, no longer 
objects of scorn and insult, were allowed, 
in common with their fellow subjects, to 
fill'all the offices of this great empire,— 
would these persons be induced to en- 
courage a rebellion in Ireland? But with- 
out an open rebellion, this purpose never 
could be attempted: for while there is a 
drop of blood left in the veins of Eng- 
lishmen, it must be shed to prevent the 
separation of the two countries, equally 
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fatal to the welfare of both. This the 
Roman Catholics must know, and they 
must see, in such an enterprise, so little 
temptation to attempt it, so little hope of 
success, and the certainty of such appal- 
ling evils, as would convince them that it 
was a work not to be undertaken, even by 
the most desperate adventurers, 

One word more as to the danger of the 
Church. Here, I am happy to find that, 
by the admission of the most reverend 
prelates, much danger is not to be appre- 
hended. Here, 1 am firmly persuaded 
that, without any of those unnecessary 
safeguards, with which the jealousy of our 
ancestors had surrounded her, and by 
which they had rather checked than en- 
couraged her exertions, she must stand 
firmly and securely, because she is rooted 
in the affections of a large majority of the 
people. But in Ireland it is otherwise. A 
far greater majority do not belong to the 
established Church. Even there, however, 
she will find a strong bulwark in the zeal- 
ous discharge of her duties, and the attach- 
ment of the most powerful, and most en- 
lightened, though not the most numerous, 
body in the state. But, after all, that 
Church which is not the Church of the 
majority, must be less secure, and must 
rely, in some degree, upon the support of 
government. Any measure, therefore, by 
which government is strengthened, by 
which the country may be preserved in a 
state of peace and prosperity, is the best 
safeguard she can possess—and I say, 
therefore, that, for the sake of the Church 
especially, this measure ought to pass. 

What, on the other hand, do these ex- 
clusive friends of the Church in Ireland 
recommend? Why, to continue a fierce 
contest with the majority of the people of 
Ireland, the majority of the House of Com- 
mons, the Cabinet, and the Throne—plac- 
ing the Church in the front rank of the 
battle. They may fancy security to the 
Church in this conduct—but I can see 
nothing but danger. When this measure 
shall have passed, and when men come to 
consider it dispassionately, the Church of 
Treland, and the friends of that Church,— 
nay, the friends of the united Church, will 
congratulate themselves in having escaped 
the far greater dangers which would have 
followed its rejection. The Church is in- 
deed in danger now. Pass this bill, and 
that danger will be over. The Church her- 
self will be roused to greater exertions, and 
they will be made with a much fairer pro» 
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spect of success: and the Parliament will 
think it right to soothe her alarms, and 
console her for the disappointment, by 
showing, in all other points, the greatest 
regard for her interest and prosperity. But 
reverse the picture. Suppose the bill re- 
jected, avowedly on account of the alarms, 
and by the exertions of the Church: and 
suppose those calamities to ensue, of which 
theanticipation hasdriven the noble dukeat 
the head of his majesty’s government, from 
the course which he-had hitherto pursued. 
Let me ask, are we quite sure that the 
same cordial support would then have been 
given to the Church, upon which she may 
now rely? Would not the exasperation of 
the Roman Catholics have been carried to 
a still higher pitch? and might not her 
friends have been divided, and their zeal 
somewhat cooled, by the reflection, that 
to the alarm of the Church they were in- 
debted for the embarrassment and danger, 
in which they then would have been in- 
volved ? 

We have been told, that there is even 
now hostility to the Church, and that such 
hostility has been displayed in certain di- 
visions in the other House of Parliament, 
relative to an inquiry into the revenue of 
the Church of Ireland. For my own part, 
I have little doubt that some of the votes 
alluded to may have been produced by that 
very feeling, in a minor degree, which, I 
contend, would be excited in a much 
higher degree, if this measure were rejected. 

Then again, danger is expected from the 
union of Roman Catholics in parliament 
with others, who care little for any esta- 
blishment. They might, it is possible, by 
their combined efforts, succeed in reject- 
ing some proposal for regulating a vestry 
or endowing a chapel. But this is all they 
could do. Any proposal, directly affect- 
ing the Church, would be met by an irre- 
sistible reaction, of which the feeling now 
manifested by the country has proved the 
strength. And is it reasonable to set such 
minor contingent inconveniences in the 
scale against the most certain and the most 
serious dangers ? 

Two preliminary grounds of objection 
have been stated bya noble friend of mine 
on the cross bench, First, to the persons 
by whom, and secondly, to the time at 
which, this measure has been produced. I 
do not know, that the first is of much im- 
portance, as measures ought rather to be 
viewed with a reference to their own 
merits, than to those of their proposers, 
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My noble friend, however, complains bit- 
terly, that this has proceeded from persons 
from whom he least of all expected it. In 
the early stages of these debates, this ob- 
jection has been often urged with great 
violence; but owing, I suppose, to the 
pains which have been taken in studying 
the history of the Revolution, this violence 
has gradually subsided. Noble lords, who 
declaimed so loudly against renegades and 
apostates, have at length discovered that, 
if there had in those times been no rene- 
gades or apostates, the object of their ve- 
neration would never have existed, If the 
great body of the Tories had not, on that 
occasion, apostatized from their long che- 
rished principles of passive obedience and 
non-resistance; if the Church had not 
apostatized, in part, from the same doc- 
trines, there could have been no Revolution. 
| The Charch, indeed, although bowing to 
| James 2nd as her nursing father, “‘ perju- 
‘rum fuit in parentem splendide mendax,” 
| and therefore I will add, “‘ in omne nobilis 
| eevum.” 

I must here say a word or two upon a 
_ very curious speech of another noble friend, 
‘who, as he held the privy seal for nearly 
| thirty years, must probably be the best 
| judge of the merits and demerits of various 
cabinets. That speech was somewhat 
_ like the whip, of which we have heard so 
| much, with which the driver of voters was 
‘able, not only to lash every man within his 
' reach, but alse to inflict some smart blows 
on the mule which he rode himself. He 
| was severe not only upon himself, but 
| upon all those who had sat in divided 
| cabinets. The accusation was spread so 
| widely, that it did not fall very heavily 
/any where. Every cabinet, subsequent to 
| lord Sidmouth’s, has been upon the Ca- 
| tholic question a divided cabinet. Even 





that of the noble duke was so, till within 
, these few weeks, My noble friend says 
' that he temporized, in the hope of better 
times:—So did I:—My hopes, however, 
have been at length accomplished :—My 
noble friend’s have failed; and he seems 
tolerably reconciled to their failure. I 
will not now enter into the question, how 
far the division of the cabinet has tended 
to the success of this measure: but I will 
take it for granted on the authority of my 
noble friend. When the having long sat 
in a divided cabinet, coupled with the fact 
that such a cabinet has advanced this 
question is brought forward as an accusa- 





tion, J will then say with Mr, Burke, that 
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in every accident that may happen through 
life, in pain, in sorrow, in depression and 
distress, I will call to mind this accusa- 
tion, and not only be comforted, but be 


With respect to the persons who have 
now brought the question forward, who 
could be so fit to call upon others to sa- 
crifice their former policy, as those who 
set the example of laying upon the altar 
of their country their own most fixed, and 
repeatedly-declared opinions ? Who could 
press the measure with so much weight, as 
those who had the best means of knowing 
its necessity, and at the same time had 
been the most backward and unwilling to 
admit it? ‘They have nobly despised tem- 
porary obloquy for the sake of eternal 
glory, and their country owes them a debt 
of gratitude, which will sooner or later be 
paid. 

It is, I must confess, a matter of regret 
that many of those, who had toiled for 
years in this great cause, have not been 
allowed to participate in the triamph,— 
that many are not alive to witness the re- 
alization of their hopes, and to receive the 
reward of their labours. Not the least to 
be regretted amongst these, and one of the 
ablest supporters of this question, is the 
last of whom it has been deprived. Im- 
partial history will do justice to his exer- 
tions :—and if his name does not appear 
in the list of that cabinet, by which it has 
been brought to a successful issue, it will 
fare with that name as with the statues of 
the Roman Patriots, which did not appear 
in the funeral procession of Junia, ‘“ Ed 
preefulgebant Brutus and Cassius, qud 
eorum effigies non visebantur.” 

_ My noble friend on the cross-bench 
has also objected to the time. The mea- 
sure is said to be now brought forward 
under the influence of fear and intimida- 
tion. The distinction has been most ably 
drawn by others, between what in private 


men might be called fear, but in statesmen | 


was Only caution. 

My noble friend dislikes the time—it 
is too soon.—I dislike it also,—but it is 
because it was very near being too Jate,— 
because, if it had been brought forward 
earlier, it would have had more the ap- 
pearance of bounty and concession—it 
would have anticipated the exercise of that 
power, which convinced the government of 
its necessity. What was the nature of 
that power? It was not a set of armed 
men, to be put down by arms—it was not 
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a rebellion, which there was abundant 
strength to subdue. A state of things,un- 
heard of and unknown before, was pre- 
sented to the view of government. Family 
divided against family ;—brother against 
brother ;—the course of justice inter- 
rupted :—the common intercourse of so- 
ciety suspended :—an universal state of 
discomfort, disunion, and discontent. This 
was a state of things over which govern- 
ment could have little or no control. 
They might watch its march. They could 
see the evil consequences approach nearer 
and nearer—but how could they arrest 
their progress? To excite to outrage a 
people disposed and accustomed to it—to 
combine them in secret societies— or rouse 
them to open violence, had been the efforts 
of ordinary minds, and could create only 
ordinary apprehensions. White Boys, 
Peep-of-day Boys, Defenders, Unions, 
had started up in their turns, and in their 
turns been put down. But to restrain 
outrage—to give security to property— 
in the midst of the greatest excitement of 
the passions, and of the grossest provoca- 
tions to violence, to preserve almost uni- 
versal order and tranquillity—this was 
indeed a power, which nothing but a sense 
of common grievance could confer, and 
nothing but its removal could subdue. It 
eluded the strongest grasp of law—the 
| sword and the bayonet glanced harmless 
| from its sides—it bore a charmed life. 
The spell which created it was our law of 
exclusion,—break that tablet, and it is no 
more :—you deprive it of the atmosphere 
in which it breathed, of the food on which 
it existed.—This is the power which has 
been used, for its own purposes, wisely 
and successfully. 

“ Peragit tranquilla potestas 

Quod violenta nequit, mandataque fortius urget 

Imperiosa quies.” 

But, after all, it is said, will these con- 
cessions place Ireland in a state of perma- 
nent tranquillity? Noble lords, best ac- 
quainted with that country, express on 
that point such different opinions, that it 
would ill become one, who is comparatively 
a stranger to it, to express himself with 
undoubting confidence. As well might 
| we expect, by a single remedy, to restore 
a body oppressed with a complication of 
disorders, But thus much may be said 
with truth, and was argued with unrivalled 
| power by a noble and learned lord from 
| that. country, in the early stages of this 
| debate,—that, without this measure, not 
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only can nothing effectual be done, but 
that the very good you may do, or attempt 
to do, will be turned to evil. Some noble 


lords have indeed asked, what is there pe- | 


culiar in the present state of Ireland? Has 
it not always been the same, in all periods 
of its history? If it be so, and toa cer- 
tain extent I am not disposed to deny it, 
why has it been so? Because the policy 
of this country towards Ireland has al- 
ways been founded upon a principle of 
exclusion,—whether of the Irishry by the 
lords of the Pale, or of the Catholics by 
the Protestants :—Because the country 
has been twice or thrice confiscated :—be- 
cause commerce, and manufactures, and 
capital itself, have fled from disturbance ; 
and because the absence of the greatest 
proprietors has followed from the same 
cause, and the connection which subsists 
in this country between the higher and the 
lower classes, has been almost wanting, or 
has existed entirely upon a different foot- 
ing. I expect much benefit in this respect 
from the other bill which accompanies this 
measure. The very nature of aristocracy 
(highly as I prize its value) has a tendency 
towards haughtiness and oppression. In 
this country that tendency is mainly coun- 
teracted by the nature of our elective fran- 
chise.—It is this which makes the rich and 
powerful court the favour of the poor, and 
gives the poor the means of conferring ob- 
ligations upon their superiors. In Ireland 
(though numberless examples may be 
found of a different conduct) is there any 
thing like this relation between the land- 
lord and the forty-shilling freeholders ? 
He gets as much rent as he can, not so 
much because he exacts it, as because 
it is offered him from necessity.— They see 
their cattle driven for rent once a year; 
and once in six years, they are themselves 
driven, like cattle, to the poll. At that 
poll, they are placed under the miserable 
alternative of sacrificing their interests in 
this world, or, as they are told by the 
priest, their safety in the next. Under 
such circumstances, what attachment can 
they feel to their landlord? For the fu- 
ture, some personal canvas will be neces- 
sary.—The class of persons, exercising the 
franchise, will be less completely depen- 
dent either upon the landlord or the priest. 
The great man will cultivate the good opi- 
nion of the voters ;—and that more kindly 
feeling will gradually take place between 
the landlord and the tenant, which, in 
this country, is one of the great bonds of 
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society, and the parent of order and of 
peace. 

I am satisfied that most of the noble 
lords, who have the most strongly opposed 
this bill, would be most willing to sacrifice 
their opposition, if they were persuaded 
that these consequences would follow— 
and that, when they do follow, which I 
trust will be the case, none will rejoice 
more sincerely that their opposition has 
proved ineffectual. 

The noble lord concluded by apologiz- 
ing to the House for having detained them 
so much longer than he intended, and by 
expressing his thanks for the indulgence 
with which he had been honoured. 

The Bishop of Norwich said, that having 
been directly and personally appealed to 
by the noble and learned lord on the cross- 
bench, he felt it necessary to make a very 
few observations on this occasion. Grateful 
as he felt to that noble and learned lord 
for the kind feelings which he had expressed 
towards him, still he could not help re- 
gretting that that noble and learned lord 
should have imputed to him a perversion 
of certain passages contained in the works 
of two great men—of two as enlightened 
men as this or any other country had ever 
produced. He alluded to Mr. Locke and 
bishop Hoadley, who had been the guides 
of his youth, and were now the solace of 
his age. If the noble and learned lord 
was as deeply acquainted with their 
writings as he was acquainted with them, 
the noble and learned lord would not have 
made the mistake which he had done. 
Mr. Locke laid it down as a maxim, that 
no man ought to suffer in his civil capacity, 
in consequence of his religious opinions. 
This was the doctrine maintained by Mr. 
Locke, both in his treatise on Toleration, 
and in his private correspondence. With 
respect to bishop Hoadley, he had said, in 
his pamphlet entitled ‘“ Objections to the 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts.” 
that he would be the first person to admit 
the Roman Catholics to every privilege of 
the constitution, if they would make a 
proper declaration: and that declaration 
they would be, by this bill, compelled to 
make. The impression made on his mind 
by the writings of bishop Hoadley was, 
that a minister of the gospel, whose duty 
it was to inculcate those precepts of peace 
and good-will which his Divine Master 
came down from heaven to teach, ought 
not to oppose measures, the object of 
which was, to prevent scenes that were 
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disgraceful to the feelings of humanity; 
but that he ought, on the contrary, to use 
his most strenuous efforts to avert that 
worst of evils, a sanguinary civil war. 

The Earl of Eldon assured the right rev. 
prelate, that if any thing he had said, had 
given him pain, he regretted it very much. 
Indeed, if he thought that he had done so, 
the reflection would. give him even more 
pain than the right rev. prelate himself 
could have experienced. With regard to 
the opinion of Mr. Locke, he would ask 
the right rev. prelate to read that great 
man’s work on Toleration over again; and 
when he had done so, to declare whether 
Mr. Locke did: not expressly say, that the 
principles of the Roman Catholics were 
such as rendered them unfit for toleration. 

The Bishop of Norwich.—I admit that 
the fact is so. But if the noble and learned 
lord would carefully read the whole pas- 
sage, he would find that the sentiment 
expressed by Locke fully justified the 
opinion which I have stated. Locke 
founded his argument on the allegation, 
that the Roman Catholics maintained, that 
no faith should be kept with heretics: and 
I ask whether, if he were now alive, he 
would be guided by such an exploded 
doctrine ? 

The Earl of Eldon.—I have over and 
over again said in this House, and I main- 
tain it, that Mr. Locke held, that the 
opinions of the Roman Catholics were not 
to be tolerated. 

The Bishop of Norwich.—yYes, my 
lords, the opinions which they held at that 
period. 

The Duke of Athol said, he rose in 
consequence of what had fallen from a 
noble and learned lord, who had been 
pleased to ask, how the majority in favour 
of this bill had been collected, seeing that 
many of those who now voted for the mea- 
sure were formerly opposed to it. He 
stood forward, therefore, to answer that 
noble and learned lord, and to justify the 
line of conduct which he had deemed it to 
be his duty to pursue. When this bill 
was introduced by the noble duke, the 
situation of this country was, as he thought, 
awful. Looking to Ireland, it appeared 
to him that the empire was standing on 
the edge of a volcano. He was anxious 
that that volcano should not explode, and 
blow up with it the lives of his majesty’s 
subjects, and every thing that was dear 
and precious to them. In this conjuncture 
he saw so much activity, so much decision, 
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so much tact, so much ability, in the pro- 

ceedings of the noble duke who was for- 

tunately at the head of the government, 

that he determined, as a man would do 

when he saw the ship nearly sinking, and 

only one skilful mariner likely to steer the 

vessel into a safe harbour—he determined, 

under these circumstances, to stand by the 

noble duke. - Therefore it was, that, in his 

place, he supported the measure now 

brought forward. He had now been for a 

great number of years a member of that 
House, and he could safely, honestly, and 
conscientiously say,—and those who best 
knew him could verify the fact—that, 
during the whole of that time, he had 
been a strenuous supporter of the Pro- 
testant church and Protestant consti- 
tution. He never did, and he never 
would, agree to any thing which he be- 
lieved to be unfavourable to the Protestant 
church. With respect to the votes which 
he had formerly given, the circumstances 
were such as, he thought, fully justified 
him in saying that he did his duty in 
giving those votes. Circumstances had 
changed, and he felt that he was only 
performing his duty in acting as he now 
did. He was the more especially satisfied 
with the course which he was now pursu- 
ing, because he firmly believed that the 
reverend bench would perceive, after the 
passing of this bill, that all those appre- 
hensions which they so strongly entertained 
would be found to be utterly imaginary. 
They would, he was perfectly sure, be 
speedily dispelled. Such was his con- 
viction; and, feeling thus, he should 
certainly give his vote for the passing of 
this bill. He could not let this occasion 
pass without alluding to the sentiments 
which had been sent forth from different 
quarters, for the purpose, as it appeared 
to him, of stirring up a spirit of hatred 
and discord throughout the country. He 
held in his hand a paragraph which he 
had cut out of a Scotch paper, in which 
it was stated, that the anti-Catholic peti- 
tion was lying for signatures at different 
places, and then it proceeded in this way: 
— People of Scotland! Awake! Arise! 
Will you allow yourselves té be governed 
by a popish parliament? Will you sanction 
a popish provost, a popish magistracy, a 
popish church, and a popish king?” Was 
this language fit to be disseminated 
throughout the country? A noble lord had 
the other day presented a petition from 





l the city of Edinburgh against this bill. It 
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was, he admitted, a very well-written do- 
cument, and a petition more respectably 
signed he never saw. There were other 
petitions presented against this measure 
from various parts of Scotland, and one 
of them, which was presented by a noble 
lord near him, was of rather a peculiar 
description. It came from a body of me- 
chanics, weavers and others, who un- 
doubtedly had a right to express their 
opinion on this subject. But, what did 
the petitioners say? Why, they stated, 
that they had read of the cruelties exer- 
cised by the Roman Catholics in ancient 
times. So that, according to these peti- 
tioners, their lordships, in coming to a 
decision, were not to be guided by what 
was passing around them. No: their 
counsels were to be directed by events 
which had long since passed away. That 
petition, however, had this peculiarity, that 
every one of the signatures appeared to be 
real, It was signed by such a person, 
tailor—by such a person, mason—and so 
on. The other petitions, he believed, were 
not quite so satisfactory on that point; for, 
so far as he knew, there was not one of 
them in which the trades and places of 
abode of the parties signing were given ; 
so that, whether the petition was a real ora 
fictitious one, no persons, except those 
immediately in the secret, could tell. In 
some of these petitions, too, the signatures 
bore a great similarity to each other—a 
circumstance which, in his mind, could 
not possibly have happened by chance. 
Many petitions had been sent up from 
Scotland to the noble and learned lord; 
but, while he admitted the great talent of 
that noble and learned lord, both in and 
out of that House, still he must say that 
he did not think the noble and learned 
lord had a very accurate idea of the feel- 
ings and opinions of the inhabitants of 
Scotland. He could speak particularly of 
Perthshire; where, for many years, he 
had been his majesty’s lieutenant, and he 
need not state to their lordships that he 
had resided much in Scotland. Now, if 
such petitions as the noble and learned 
lord had presented had been sent to him, 
he probably would have known something 
of the parties from whom they came, and 
of the manner in which they were got up. 
Had they been forwarded to him, he would 
have examined them minutely, and per- 
haps he should have been enabled to have 
given some information to their lordships 
on the subject. When he saw so many 
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petitions coming from that quarter of the 
empire, and placed in the hands of the 
noble and learned lord, it struck him, that 
the noble and learned lord being of the 
same name with one of the most distin- 
guished families of Scotland—he alluded 
to the family of Scott—the petitioners had 
mistaken the noble and learned lord for a 
branch of that family, and had, in conse- 
quence, intrusted their petitions to him. 
It was asserted by the noble and learned 
lord, that parliament had no right to make 
any alterations which tended to affect the 
Act of Union with Scotland; but he 
would answer that statement by saying, 
that two great alterations had already 
been made with respect to that.act. The 
first, which affected heritable jurisdictions, 
occurred before his time; the second, that 
which related to the property-tax, hap- 
pened within his memory. These were 
two instances in which the Act of Union 
was specifically altered.—The noble duke 
then proceeded to state the votes which 
had been given for and against this ques- 
tion by the representative Peers and Com- 
mons of Scotland, and argued, that a 
better criterion could not be pointed out 
for ascertaining the feelings of the people 
of Scotland on this subject. If their 
lordships examined the list, they would 
find that the friends of emancipation 
greatly preponderated. Considering that 
he was so far advanced in life, he did not 
conceive it possible that he should see this 
bill operating in its full force, but many of 
those who now heard him—some who 
voted for, and others who voted against, 
the measure—would witness its beneficial 
effects, He believed, that those who sup- 
ported the bill would hereafter feel it most 
satisfactory to their consciences, that they 
had voted for it: and those who had ap- 
peared in array against it, would, he hoped 
and trusted, feel hereafter that it was a 
measure of a very different nature from 
that which they had supposed. Sure he 
was, that their present erroneous impres- 
sion would be removed; and then they 
would be the first to regret the opposition 
which they had given to the bill, He did 
most sincerely approve of this measure, 
and he wished, from his heart, that it 
would impart to the nation every advan- 
tage which its friends anticipated. 

The Earl of Abingdon said, that having 
had the honour to present several petitions 
to their lordships upon the subject now 
before the House, he wished to say a few 
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words upon the present occasion. The 
effect of the present bill was, to take away 
the benefits of the constitution both from 
Catholics and Protestants, and to make 
it the interest of all future ministers to 
pursue rather their own private ambition 
than the public welfare. He had no per- 
sonal objections to the Roman Catholics, 
He esteemed many of them, who were his 
friends and relations; and he should 
never suffer these feelings to be lessened 
by the sentiments which he entertained 
upon this question. In that House, how- 
ever, he was called upon to perform a 

blic duty, according to the meaning of 
is oath, and to defend the constitution, 
which he asserted to be essentially Pro- 
testant. By the word Protestant he 
understood to be meant protesting against 
the interference of the pope in any matters, 
civil or ecclesiastical, in this country, He 
did not mean to impute to the noble duke 
at the head of the government any inten- 
tion hostile to the liberties of the people. 
In common with the rest of his fellow- 
countrymen, he felt grateful for the splen- 


did services which he had performed in 


his military capacity, which had been 
crowned by the greatest victory that had 
ever been attained : but he felt it his duty 
to oppose the noble duke in the present 
instance, as the measure now before the 
House was, he conscientiously believed, 
calculated to do a great and irreparable 
mischief to the Protestant institutions of 
this country, If a measure of this nature 
had been introduced during the late strug- 
gle in which the country had been en- 
gaged, would that struggle have been 
conducted to so favourable an issue, or 
would the noble duke have derived from 
it all the glory which it had conferred 
upon him? He should like to ask, if, 
after this measure should pass into a law, 
the pope were to put on his seven-leagued 
beots, and, standing over the floor of that 
House, were to go and take his place at 
the head of the bench of bishops, whether 


the noble duke, or the noble and learned 


lord upon the woolsack, would be able to 
expel his holiness? The noble duke had, 
indeed, appeared to have suddenly got 
into the shoes of the pope; but the con- 
sequence of it was, that he had far over- 

the bounds of propriety and wis- 


dom. The effect of the present bill would 


probably hereafter be, to separate the 
church from the state, and the king from 
the constitution. This country enjoyed 
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a greater degree of freedom than was to 
be found in any other in the world, and 
this had been the consequence of the 
establishment of the Protestant religion ; 
which, besides pure notions of religion, 
introduced rational ideas of liberty into 
the minds of the people. All these ad- 
vantages would, however, be taken away 
by the present bill. He should therefore 
oppose the third reading, and should have 
stated his objections at greater length, if 
the time were not unfavourable, and the 
subject had not been more ably discussed 
by other noble lords whose opinions coin- 
cided with his own [cries of ‘ question !”]. 

Lord Middleton said, he hoped that he 
should be allowed, in common justice and 
in common candour, to state the reason 
why he felt it to be impossible for him to 
oppose this measure [hear, hear]—to state 
why he, who had hitherto been in direct 
opposition to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, found it impossible, on this o¢- 
casion, to give his vote against the third 
reading of the bill. The fact was, that 
he had been convinced of the policy and 
necessity of this measure, by sound argu- 
ment—by such arguments, he would say, 
as he had never heard equalled in that 
House, for strength and cogency. He 
hoped, whether he was censured by noble 
lords on one side of the House or on the 
other, that he should be permitted to 
assure their lordships, that he gave as 
conscientious and as independent a yote, 
as ever was given by any member of that 
House. He yielded to no man in his love 
and veneration for the British constitu- 
tion—be that man who he might; and he 
could most decidedly say, that his friend- 
ship for the noble duke never could induce 
him to aid in bringing about any measure 
which appeared to him calculated to injure 
that constitution, In the course of his 
life he had supported different govern- 
ments—some strong and some feeble— 
but, in every step he had taken, he had 
uniformly secured the approbation of his 
own conscience. He had a great respect 
for the lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Nottingham, and should have been happy 
to have agreed with him upon this ques- 
tion, if he could have done so honestly. 
But, though he yoted for the bill, he was 
not altogether satisfied with the securities. 

The Duke of Newcaséle said, he did not 
intend to trouble their lordships at any 
length upon the present occasion, He 
felt, however, particularly anxious to ex- 
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plain to their lordships why he could not 
consent to vote for the third reading of 
this bill. With regard to the expediency 
of the measure, he did not think that any 
expediency existed, or that any argument 
drawn from that source in support of the 
measure had any foundation. The reasons 
which the noble duke had stated to the 
House in his speech on introducing the 
measure were so trifling, so perfectly nuga- 
tory, and such perfect trumpery, that he 
could not conceive how any person could 
think of justifying such a measure upon 
such grounds. It had been said, indeed, 
that his majesty could not make a peer in 
Ireland because ministers were afraid to 
incur the risk of an election in Galway, 
and some other matters of about equal 
importance were stated as justifying the 
violation of the constitution. They were 
told, that it was necessary to agree to this 
measure, for fear of future consequences. 
It was intimated, that the power of the 
Roman Catholics was hourly increasing, 
and ,that the safety of the Protestants 
called for this bill. These reasons did not 
satisfy him. He cared not if such a state 
of things as had been described did exist; 
because he was sure the Protestants of this 
great empire could overcome it, without 
violating the constitution. But, was it 
possible for any man who loved his coun- 
try, who revered its constitution, and who 
entertained a just feeling of veneration for 
his king—was it possible for such a man 
to come down and propose seriously to the 
British parliament, that they should re- 
move all those laws which, for years, had 
been the safeguard of this Protestant 
empire ?—was it possible for such a man 
to demand of them to violate the sanctu- 
ary of their Protestant constitution, on 
such trumpery reasons as those which 
the noble duke had adduced? It was to 
him utterly inconceivable; and if any 
person had told him a few months ago, 
that any noble lord meant to propose such 
a measure to the House, he should have 
concluded that the individual giving him 
the information was absolutely mad. To 
admit into that or into the other House of 
parliament persons who were directly op- 
posed to the religion—the Protestant 
religion—of this country, appeared to him 
to be the most flagrant outrage that ever 
was committed against the constitution. 
When this measure should have passed, 
they would no longer have a Protestant 
parliament,--that would no longer be a 
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Protestant country. That point was most 
clearly demonstrated in one of the finest, 
the best, the most statesman-like speeches, 
he had ever heard within the walls of that 

House, which had been delivered with ex- 
traordinary effect by a noble lord whom 
he did not then see in his place. He 
solemnly declared, that he considered the 
bill to be so repugnant to the Protestant 
spirit of the constitution—to be, in fact, 
as was justly observed by a noble lord a 
few evenings ago, so “truly the death-war- 
rant of our Protestant establishments,— 
that'after its passing, he was sure he should 
feel totally reckless as to what came after 
it. It would, he both feared and felt, 
effect a thorough revolution in the coun- 
try; and that, too, at a period the most 
dangerous in which it could be revolution- 
ized. He cared not, after the passing of 
the bill, who should be ministers; for, 
he repeated, he should be then reckless 
of their measures. He would, however, 
to the last moment, give it his decided 
opposition. 

_ The Earl of Roden said, he could not 
give a silent vote on the present occasion, 
and trusted that their lordships would 
favour him with a hearing, as he had been 
prevented by domestic circumstances from 
sooner addressing them. He repeated, 
that he could not give a silent vote that 
evening, for he conceived the measure 
before the House one of the most, if not 
the most, important that had ever come 
under the consideration of parliament, 
and one, therefore, which no peer should 
permit to pass without some expression of 
his opinion. He had been for eighteen 
years, in that and in the other House of 
parliament, in the habit of giving a decid- 
ed, consistent, and, he trusted, honest 
opposition, to what was called Catholic 
emancipation ; for he had ever felt, that 
it was impossible to obtain any valid 
security for the integrity of our Protestant 
establishments in church and state, from 
persons professing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion; and that therefore the only secu- 
rity that could be provided against that 
class of the community was their exclusion 
from political power. This was his early 
and his mature opinion. Nevertheless, 
he had lately reconsidered the question in 
all its bearings, in the full spirit of calm- 
ness and temperate deliberation, suggested 
in the royal Speech at the beginning of 
the session. He had endeavoured, after 
many painful struggles, to lay aside all 
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his former opinions—io put away all his 
former strong feelings—and having ac- 
quired as much moderation as possible, to 
again inquire into the validity of those 
opinions, and see whether there existed 
any ground for altering them at the pre- 
sent moment. He was free to confess 
that, after the maturest deliberation, and 
the fullest examination of the new fea- 
tures in which the question had presented 
itself to so many noble lords who had 
changed their opinions, he saw no reason 
whatever for changing the line of conduct 
he had hitherto pursued with regard to 
that question, He had heard nothing to 
convince him that less danger existed now 
to the Protestant establishment from the 
admission of the Roman Catholics to the 
political advantages of the state, than 
when the Catholic question was last be- 
fore their lordships. 

He could not agree with the noble lord 
who had alleged, that the present bill 
would give peace and tranquillity to Ire- 
land. He thought, indeed, it might in- 
duce a temporary calm in that country, 
but he was convinced it would not—(and 
he spoke on this point in the hearing of 
many noble lords who were well com- 
petent to pronounce upon the fact)— 
relieve it from the great source of its evils 
—the influence of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood on the mass of its inhabitants. 
That priesthood had already anticipated 
the increased means which the present bill 
would afford them of extending the in- 
fluence of their own religion, and dimi- 
nishing that of the Protestant church. 
Their tenets were the same, their supposed 
interests the same, as when the exclusive 
laws were enacted : so that if those laws 
were justifiable and expedient in former 
times, they were justifiable and expedient 
at the present moment. He conceived the 
Roman Catholic religion to be the same 
in spirit, and, notwithstanding the decla- 
rations of noble lords, to be as unchanged 
and unchangeable now as it was in 1688, 
when its professors were formally excluded 
from the political advantages of the con- 
stitution. He conceived the  self-same 
objection to exist now against the admis- 
sion of the Roman Catholics to ‘political 
power, as were admitted to have existed 
when they were excluded from a civil 
equality with their Protestant brethren. 

With respect to the present measures 
being productive of general satisfaction to 
the people of Ireland, he had lived long 
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enough in that country confidently to de- 
clare, that it never could, and never would, 
satisfy the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
Indeed, the Catholics themselves had told 
them so. They had declared their opinion 
open and manfully—for which he honoured 
them—that they would not be satisfied 
with all the bill would give them. Upon 
this point he entirely concurred with the 
observation of a noble lord a few evenings 
ago, that after the granting of the present 
measure, a Roman Catholic question 
would still remain behind. He firmly be- 
lieved that the pulling down the present 
Protestant church in Ireland would * be 
the next object of the Catholics. Indeed, 
he was sure that many who then heard 
him would live to see that object at- 
tempted, if not achieved. Nor was this 
belief lessened by the fact, that the church 
of England and Ireland was a human in- 
stitution, and as such was liable to error 
and decay. He could not but lament the 
declarations of some of the right reverend 
prelates during the present discussion. 
He did not look to their bench for the 
champions of a Protestant party, but 
for champions of the Protestant faith. 
That faith declared the Roman Catholic 
religion to be superstitious and idolatrous ; 
and yet, in the teeth of that declaration; 
he was surprised to hear, from a right rev. 
prelate (the bishop of Oxford), a few 
nights ago, that he knew that popery was 
not idolatrous. He was also surprised to 
hear from some should-be-champions of the 
church, also on the right reverend bench, 
that the difference between the Protestant 
and the Catholic religion was too trifling 
to constitute a ground of civil advantage 
or disqualification ; from others, that so 
long as men were sincere in their religious 
tenets, it mattered not, in the eye of a 
statesmen, what those tenets were. These 
were not the opinions he had expected to 
have heard promulgated from a bench, which 
he thought was presided over by the spirit 
of Wickliffe. He had expected, he con- 
fessed, very different sentiments from the 
successors of a Ridley, a Latimer, anda 
Cranmer. He, however, had consulted 
history, in pages not to be gainsayed, and 
he had there read of « church, that, wal- 
lowing in worldly splendor, and world] 

wealth, had forgotten the end and the 
great objects for which it was first esta- 
blished; and he had learned the fate of 
that church. He would not take it upon 
him to say, that the case of the established 
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church of England was exactly similar to 
that which he had been deseribing ; but if 
it were so, he must say, that in the mea- 
sure before their lordships, that church 
would meet with a proper rod of correc- 
tion. 

With respect to the present bill, he dif- 
fered from the noble duke at the head of 
the government as to the securities it af- 
forded. In his opinion, as he had before 
stated, there was no security likely to be 
presented to their lordships, that he had 
as yet heard of, for the integrity of the 
Protestant establishments of the country, 
but the exclusion of the Catholics from 
power. But, while he stated that, he was 
r to declare, that if their lordships 
admitted the Roman Catholics to a large 
participation of the civil advantages of the 
constitution—if, for instance, they once 
admitted them into that and the other 
House of Parliament, they should not 
exclude them from other political privi- 
leges, but should thrown open the door of 
the constitution to them as widely as pos- 
sible—in fact, that they could not legislate 
for them too liberally [hear, hear]. He 
would be more consistent: he would ex- 
clude them altogether, or not at all. But, 
while he differed from the noble duke as 
to the tendency and expediency of the 
soy bill, he was most ready to give 

im, and the right hon. secretary, a mem- 
ber of the other House, credit for the 
most anxious feelings and for the purest 
motives. He had other objections to the 
bill, but the want of securities was the 
main one. He was glad, however, that it 
did not recognise the title and jurisdiction 
of the pope of Rome, and that it did not 
pension the Roman Catholic clergy. He 
trusted that no Protestant legislature would 
ever consent, for a very supposititious good, 
to inflict the evil of a regularly paid church 
establishment, the ministers of which 
taught doctrines which their lordships had 
sworn to be idolatrous and superstitious. 

He could not sit down without congra- 
tulating the noble lords on the opposition 
side of the House on the great victory 
which they had achieved. On the pre- 
sent question he had, during his political 
life, steadfastly, consistently, and consci- 
entiously opposed them—never more so 
than he would that evening ; but he was 
ready to do homage to their unremitting 
zeal and consistency—he would not 
pluck q leaf from the laurel on their 
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to the high conduct of a noble earl (Grey) 
whom he did not then see in his 
whose honourable consistency had not 
long since left him almost alone of his 
party on the bench which he adorned. 
Upon that occasion the noble earl had 
justly said of himself, that however it 
might be with others, with him it was not 
“non eadem est cetas, non mens ;” and 
had proved his declaration by the consis- 
tency of his conduct. He trusted that the 
noble lord would long live to give his 
country the benefit of his talents and his 
integrity. In conclusion, the noble lord 
said he would vote against the bill, be- 
cause he conceived it to be a sacrifice of 
the Protestant interests on the altar of 
temporary expediency. 

e Bishop of Litchfeld [Dr. Ryder} 
said, he would give the measure of the 
noble duke his best support, because he 
conceived its tendency to be to promote 
the interests of the Protestant religion, 
and to extend the blessings of religious 
toleration. He had attended to the nu- 
merous petitions which had been presented 
from several parts of the country against 
the present bill, and he had derived a 
strong feeling of satisfaction from the 
number and the language of those peti- 
tions, because they betokened such a 
strong and general devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Protestant church, as would 
afford its best security and prove its best safe- 
guard. Hethought the strong expressions 
in which some of those petitions were 
couched should be viewed indulgently ; 
for though they too often exceeded the 
bounds of moderation, they should be re- 
ceived as evidence of the right feeling 
and the laudable zeal for the interests of 
their religion of the parties who had 
signed them. It was natural and par- 
donable that those who considered that 
their best interests were at stake, should 
express themselves with undue vehemence. 
Many of their mis-statements had been re- 
peated by noble lords in that House, but 
not without being fully exposed. He 
therefore need not go over the ground that 
had been already traversed with so much 
ability. It had been stated among other 


| things, that the admission of the Catholics 


to parliament was contrary to the princi- 
ples of the Reformation ; but those who 
had given utterance to this error forgot 
that Catholics sat in parliament long after 
the Reformation had been perfected, and 
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2nd. He had for some years opposed 
concession, from a fear of the dangerous 
condition to which it would reduce the 
Protestant church; but his strong sense 
of the justice of these claims had latterly 
caused his feelings of opposition to waver, 
and when he found from the declarations of 
his majesty’s government—and the demon- 
strations of force in Ireland, that a power 
wasgrowing upwhich mighteventually prove 
more injurious than those perils which he 
thought might result from concession, he 
felt he should not do his duty if he con- 
tinued to resist. After referring to the 
fact, that Catholic peers sat in their lord- 
ships’ House for a century after the Re- 
formation, and declaring, at the same 
time, that he saw no reason why they 
should not now, possessing the rank and 
talent which at present distinguished the 
Catholic peerage, the right reverend pre- 
late proceeded to say, that he never con- 
sidered the Oath of Transubstantiation as 
being intended for any other purpose than 
to ascertain whether the person to whom 
it was offered was or was not a papist. 
It was not, however, to oaths that he 
looked for the security of the interests of 
Protestants, or the safety of the Protestant 
church—he found that security and that 
safety in the settlement of the crown in 
the Protestant line, and in the declaration, 
that the settlement is to stand and be the 
law for ever. As to the measure itself, he 
rejoiced to see, that while it supported 
and confirmed the principle of toleration, 
it at the same time gave the punishment, 
if there was any, to those who differed 
from the established church, while it con- 
ferred upon the members of that church 
every thing which could be considered re- 
ward. The present bill, however, he con- 
sidered contained in itself the best securi- 
ties for the Protestant establishment ; were 
it only for the increased watchfulness it 
would create in the Protestant mind. Its 
benefits would, he was convinced, in a short 
time, be seen in the increased number of 
Protestants in Ireland—in the increased 
number of children that would have re- 
course to the Protestant schools, charter 
and private, for the means of a sound edu- 
cation in that country. It would be seen 
in the diminished influence of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. This benefit, he 
would remark, would also be much for- 
warded by the abolition of the forty-shil- 
ling elective franchise, as the evidence of 
a gentleman well acquainted with Ireland, 
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before a committee of that House, in 
1825, went to show. What Ireland 
chiefly wanted, after the passing of the 
present bill, was the diffusion of the bless- 
ings of the Protestant religion. What 
that diffusion required for its success was 
a sound education. He therefore implored 
the noble duke at the head of the govern- 
ment not to limit his efforts to improve 
Ireland to the passing of the present mea- 
sure. It was true that the tendency of 
that measure was, to strengthen the Pro- 
testant religion; but it was equally true 
that neither that measure nor that reli- 
gion would be sufficient if unaided. He 
hoped, therefore, that new churches would 
be built—that new means of education 
would be founded—that the Protestant 
charter-schools, the grant for which had 
been, he was sorry to say, for years di- 
minishing, would be encouraged. Let, 
above all, religious instruction be conveyed 
to those of the Irish people—more, he un- 
derstood, than one-fourth—who were un- 
acquainted with the English language, in 
their vernacular tongue. He implored the 
noble duke as a man, a patriot, and a 
Christian, to persist in these and in every 
other means calculated to promote the in- 
terests of the Protestant religion in Ireland, 
to diffuse the blessings of the Reformation 
inthat country. The present step, he ad- 
mitted, was a step towards that most desir- 
able end; but still it was but a step: 
far more should be done before noble 
lords would cease to complain of dan- 
ger to our church establishment from the 
attifices of popery. He trusted that a 
noble and learned lord (Eldon), who had 
been long distinguished for his zeal in de- 
fence of the Protestant establishments of 
the country, would live, in a vigorous old 
age, to witness the reverse of his own pro- 
phecies of the effects of the present bill ; 
that he would see that the cloud which 
had so long hung over and eclipsed the 
prosperity of Ireland, would be by that 
bill dispelled ; and that the sun of truth 
would henceforward shine out in that 
country with increasing radiance and in- 
creasing warmth. 

The Duke of Newcastle begged leave, 
in explanation, to say, that the strong 
terms which he had applied to the bill be- 
fore the House, and which he feared were 
stronger than parliamentary usage war- 
ranted, were not intended to apply to the 
noble duke at the head of the govern- 
ment. 
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The Duke of Wellington.—I did not 
hear a single word: from the noble duke 
that required any explanation. 

The Earl of Falmouth said: My lords, 
I do not desire to follow the right rev. 
prelate (bishop of Litchfield) through the 
course of his reasoning. It would be to 
me an odious task, however easy, to trace 
the fallacies of a Protestant bishop, ar- 
guing in favour of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation ; and I recoil from it with a feel- 
ing I shall not describe: but to one point 
of the speech he has just delivered, 1 can- 
not help addressing myself.—The right 
rev, prelate says, he rejoices to see so 
strong a sensation and so decided an 
aversion to this bill among Protestants 
throughout the kingdom, and yet as their 
representative in this House he acts in 
direct opposition to their prayers. My 
lords, what the Protestants of the empire 
will think of this kind of reasoning, I will 
not pretend to say, but it appears to me 
they would view his vote against this bill 
as a more sincere proof of his attachment 
to their church than this paradoxical 
compliment to their consequence and num- 
bers. My lords, I am not here to ex- 
cuse the conduct of those on the right 
reverend bench who can thus reconcile it 
to their consciences to give political power 
to a church which they confess to be ever 
unceasingly hostile to their own, and 
which they know has depended upon such 
power in all ages for the spread of its 
baneful anti-social doctrines. I am not 
here to excuse the lamentable change in 
noble lords, who have at an advanced 
age, and with a few days notice from the 
reigning minister, turned round upon 
principles, which they have advocated 
through their whole lives. No, my lords, 
I am here to speak the conviction of my 
mind, and it is this: that the measure 
before you, will prove destructive to all 
that is most valuable in this Protestant 
state. How soon, how late, it is not for 
me to say, but I protest against this 
bill to the last, if the last time it must 
be, as the most fatal, the most infatuated 
and suicidal measure ever adopted by a 
British parliament. The noble duke 
opposite, when I addressed the House on 
the second reading, seemed to doubt my 
assertion, that it was the most naked as to 
all securities of any that had come before 
you. Does he wish that I should now 
prove my assertion? [The noble duke here 
said he admitted it.] The noble duke 
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now admits it, I would otherwise have 
quoted extracts from the two former 
bills, shewing that in them there was to 
have been a control over the Catholic 
hierarchy and clergy and their communi- 
cation with Rome, as well as other such 
provisions. His own speech of last June, 
stated this to be necessary, yet here is a 
bill totally devoid of all shadow of security. 
I do not say that I should have supported 
bills such as the former were, but I do 
say, and I thus make good my assertion, 
that the noble duke has hurried through 
parliament a more naked emancipation 
bill, than ever was dreamt of before. [ 
object to the time at which it is brought 
forward—I object to the means by which 
it is carried through — I object to it 
in all its bearings. Noble lords, them- 
selves, the most clamorous and violent, 
had accused its opponents of creating 
useless delay. The charge was disproved 
by the ominous fact that this important 
bill had been hurried through the House 
in a manner contrary to all precedent in 
such cases; and thus in nine short days 
would that glorious work have been de- 
stroyed, which had cost so much reflec- 
tion, exertion and resolution to the wisest 
men that ever adorned this Protestant 
country, and which they vainly hoped 
would endure for ever. At what a time, 
too, is this suicidal act to be done! My 
lords, look to your public debt, does not 
that require the confidence of the people ?— 
Look to your manufactures, your com- 
merce, your agriculture, to your failing 
revenue, to your increasing poor rates— 
do not these require confidence in Pro- 
testant England, rather than futile con- 
cession to the threats of Catholic Ireland ? 
—and will such a measure as this secure 
that confidence? It must weaken all 
confidence in public men, it must destroy 
all confidence in the inviolability of old 
approved institutions, endeared to the 
people by a series of national glory, se- 
curity and prosperity, and it will destroy 
confidence at a time when the situation 
of the country is most in need of it, 
Then it has been said, that the Church of 
England stands upon a rock, and is im- 
pregnable. My lords, it seems to me 
that here is a strange confusion between 
the rock and the building that is placed 
upon it. The rock is the Protestant reli- 
gion, the work of a Supreme Being, and I 
steadfastly believe that it will prove im- 
moveable, imperishable; but the church 
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establishment, as a part of the state, is the 
superstructure—it is the work of men’s 
hands, and although the noblest and the best 
that ever emanated from human wisdom 
and experience, it cannot but be open 
to human assaults and inventions. It is 
you, my lords, it is some of you Pro- 
testant prelates, put there to watch and 
defend the citadel that are throwing down 
its out-works, and thus affording the means 
not of open attack which it might, perhaps, 
still resist, but of undermining its founda- 
tions. I heartily wish that it may not be 
destroyed whilst its watchmen are idle or 
asleep, much sooner than you expect. 
Then, we have the often-repeated notion, 
that the Roman Catholic religion is not 
what it was, and an extraordinary feature 
of this question has been, that you will not 
believe the Roman Catholics themselves, 
They declare by words and deeds that it 
is unchanged and unchangeable, and you 
will not believe them. Suppose some- 
thing of this kind to take place, would it 
not be thought worthy of ridicule? A 
gallant Protestant meets a Roman Catho- 
lic in his way to the House of Commons 
—‘ You Catholics,” says he, “ are very 
fine fellows; your soldiers are quite equal 
to our Protestants ; they mount the breach 
together, they lie down under the same 
tent, and they are buried in the same 
grave.—You are excellent men, and safe 
subjects of the king, and besides, your re- 
ligion is changed, it is not at all what it 
was.”—“' Excuse me” says the Catholic, 
“we are, as you say, very fine fellows, and 
very safe subjects, but our religion is by 
no means changed, for it is unchangeable, 
and we cannot talk about that without our 
priests’ leave”.—‘‘ Nonsense,” cries the gal- 
lant general ‘“‘ how can you talk such stuff ; 
have not the new lights cleared up all this 
absurdity !—I tell you we are all changed, 
and I shall goand make a speech, and say 
so directly.” If sucha speech were made, 
my lords, I have no doubt it would be a 
good one in point of oratory, but as to 
argument, not very convincing. Why, my 
lords, a Mahommedan or a Hindoo may 
be a capital soldier. He may mount the 
breach with Protestants, he may sleep 
under the same tent, and be buried in the 
same grave, but is that a reason why you 
are to give him political power in this 
Protestant state? Yet is it by such rea- 
soning as this that the measure is recom- 
mended to us ! 

The learned lord on the woolsack lately 
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quoted Dr. Doyle’s evidence before a com- 
mittee of this House, to shew, that the 
Roman Catholics acknowledged our 
church as a Christian church; but let 
him look at his other recorded opinions, 
and he will see that Dr. Doyle has been, 
to use a late expression of my noble friend 
(earl of Winchilsea), the father of black and 
white twins like other people; he also has 
spoken and written all manner of ways. 
My lords, as far as I can learn, there never 
has been, and there cannot upon principle 


‘be, any formal acknowledgment of the 


Protestant church by the Roman Catho- 
lics as a branch of the Church Catholic, 
although we do acknowledge theirs as a 
Christian church ; and, in order to record 
the unfairness of ‘the footing on which we 
are now to stand with them, I shall move 
an amendment on the third reading to 
this effect, that the operation of this bill 
shall be suspended until they do formally 
acknowledge our church as we do theirs. 
I shall also move one for confining their 
admission to parliament to the Irish re- 
presentation, which will, at least, give 
us some limit to their numbers in the other 
House, although one which it is to be 
hoped they never will be allowed to reach. 
My lords, if this bill be passed, it will be 
against the declared sense, against the 
earnest prayer, of the people of England. 
By the people do I mean those alone who, 
to use the contemptuous description of 
some noble lords, cannot write their 
names? Many even of these uneducated 
people, indeed, have a more plain and 
sensible notion of the Roman Catholic 
religion than they have credit for. They 
know that it is hostile to the circulation of 
the bible without notes and perversions, 
and that is enough for them. I say this 
bill is against the feelings of the Pro- 
testant clergy—the natural guardians of 
their church, and the most learned and 
most exemplary class of men in existence. 
It is against the feeling of the honest 
yeomanry who have ever been the pride 
and the strength of the country, and the 
middle classes generally have a rooted 
aversion to it. If you still want proofs of 
this, look at the unprecedented number of 
petitions which have been presented in 
both Houses of parliament. I hold in 
my hand a statement of those from Enge 
land to your lordships, and it gives one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty two 
against, and only three hundred and 
eighty for the measure. My lords, if you 
Z 
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count numbers, you will find not five, but 
twenty to one on our side. Then noble 
lords, who come from Scotland, tell you 
their petitions contain all the weight of 
northern science and mental superiority ! 
Now I have a high respect for the learn- 
ing of these gentlemen, but I must be 
allowed io tell them that we do not want 
the benefit of their Scotch philosophy 
here. My lords, I repeat, that if the 
noble duke passes this bill, he will do so 
against the voice of the Protestants of 
England. I do not forget, I never can 
forget, his transcendent military services. 
The glory of his victories is most enviable, 
but there is one victory 1 shall never envy 
him—the victory over the Protestant Con- 
stitution of his country; and I fear that, 
sooner or later he himself will feel that 
the honours of Waterloo have been badly 
associated with the honours of Catholic 
Emancipation. 

The Duke of Cumberland said :—I am 
not vain enough to suppose that anything 
I might say could change your lordships’ 
opinion upon this question. But I deem 
it my duty, on this occasion, to address a 
few observations to your lordships, in order 
to declare that my opinions upon it are 
unchanged. I have paid attention to all 
that has been said upon the subject, in the 
course of these discussions; but I could 
find nothing in what has been said in them 
—in which much that has been painful to 
myself has occurred—which could induce 
me to alter the conviction which I have 
already avowed, and which I conscien- 
tiously entertain, upon the measure now 
under your lordships’ consideration. In 
the opposition which I have given to it I 
have not been actuated by any feelings of 
opposition against Roman Catholics ; but 
I am unwilling to sanction a measure which 
I consider to be a breach of the constitu- 
tion. At the outset of these proceedings 
I stated my opinion to the noble duke at 
the head of the government, and, at the 
same time, intimated to him that, if any- 
thing should occur, in the course of the 
discussions, to alter that opinion, I should 
communicate it to him; but as nothing 
has occurred in the progress of the measure 
to change the impression which I originally 
entertained of it, I shall feel it to be my 
duty, sincerely and conscientiously, to 
continue my opposition to it, and to vote 
against the bill. 

The Duke of Sussex rose to state, that 
after what had fallen from his illustrious 
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relative, he could not content himself with 
silently supporting the measure now before 
their lordships. He confessed he felt 
regret that an attempt had been made to 
put questions to the noble duke and the 
members of his majesty’s government 
which noble lords had not a right, as he 
conceived, to require of individuals forming 
part of his majesty’s government. As to 
the noble lords who had, from the circum- 
stance of never being in office, not been 
aware of the sacredness of the secrecy 
which bound them to preserve those com- 
munications inviolable which were officially 
made to them, he should only refer them 
to the high authority of the noble duke, 
and others in his majesty’s councils, who 
had unhesitatingly assured their lordships 
of the expediency of the measure, on the 
grounds of state policy. With respect to 
those noble lords who had filled official 
situations, they knew full well the vast 
importance of state secrets, and would 
duly appreciate the inexpediency and im- 
policy of pressing such questions as had 
been put to ministers, in order to extract 
from their answer a justification of the 
present measure. Indeed, on those persons 
so intrusted with the interests and welfare 
of the country, an oath of secrecy, as their 
lordships well knew, was imposed officially. 
Hence he inferred that these disclosures 
would have been impolitic. The noble 
and learned lord who had rendered himself 
so prominent on this occasion, had stated, 
that it was his intention, should the mea-~ 
sure pass into a law, to do every thing in 
his power to soften down all opposition to 
it, and to render it palatable. He believed 
that it would scarcely be necessary for the 
noble and learned lord to take upon him- 
self that trouble. For his own part, he 
supported the bill on two principles: the 
first was, that the principle of the British 
constitution was not exclusive ; the second 
was, that the principle of the established 
church of England was not persecution. 
The restrictive laws of former days and 
former reigns were not part of the fabric 
of the constitution, but excrescences grow- 
ing from circumstances out of it. The 
broad principle of the British constitution 
was comprised in the well-known maxim, 
“‘Nulli negabimus, nulli vendemus, nulli 
differemus justitiam vel rectum.” The 
exception from this general rule would, as 
against Catholics, be a violation of the 
principle of the constitution, and contrary 
to the rights of man. Looking to the 
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history of the growth of our liberties, on 
which so many great and distinguished 
authorities had been consulted from time 
to time, he could no where see the princi- 
ple of exclusive right sanctioned, as against 
any class of his majesty’s liege subjects. — 
I have before (continued his royal high- 
ness) expressed my gratitude to the noble 
duke for the part he has so nobly acted. 
No soldier ever more faithfully followed 
his general in the field than I have follow- 
ed the noble duke in the path which his 
policy pointed out; and I assure him, that 
the victory which he has obtained in this 
instance will far eclipse any of those which 
he has gained in the tented field. The 
laurels which he has so Jong worn as the 
fruits of conquest, will be hereafter ex- 
changed for the olive of peace; and his 
reward will consist, not only in the appro- 
bation of his own conscience and the 
happiness which that consciousness bestows, 
but in the lively gratitude of millions ren- 
dered happy and content, and restored to 
their place in society by his intrepid 
patriotism and devotion to the interests of 
mankind. In conclusion, I beg to assure 
the noble duke that no man in the whole 
empire feels more grateful to him than I 
do for the benefit which he has conferred 
on his country. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells rose 
amidst cries of “ question,” so loud and so 
long continued, that it was some time be- 
before his lordship could obtain a hearing, 
and, even when silence had been partially 
restored, the very low tone in which his 
lordship spoke rendered him almost in- 
audible below the bar. It was, indeed, 
with the utmost difficulty that we were 
enabled to catch the few detached sen- 
tences which follow :-—It is not my inten- 
tion, said the right rev. prelate, to trouble 
your lordships with more than a very few 
words upon this question, nor should I 
have considered it necessary to do so, 
except in what I consider to be the honest 
discharge of my duty. It is already known 
that I am opposed to the present bill ; and 
the ground upon which I am induced to 
give that opposition is, the conviction 
which is irresistibly impressed upon my 
mind, that the power about to be granted 
to the Roman Catholics will be exercised 
to the prejudice and suppression of the 
established church. An argument has 
already been addressed to the House which, 
I think, is well worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of your lordships, The argument 
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which I allude to is this—that the tenets 
of the Roman Catholic religion are totally 
and diametrically opposed to our own, and 
opposed in such a hostile manner, as to 
render the grant of political power to them 
exceedingly dangerous. Another argument 
which weighs heavily on my mind, and 
which induces me the more heartily to 
oppose the third reading of the bill is, that 
the great majority of the people of Eng- 
land are decidedly adverse to the measure 
—an argument which, in my opinion, 
ought to have its influence upon the 
actions of ministers. I do not mean to 
contend that vor popult is at all times vor 
dei, but I do contend, that government 
was ever intended, not for the benefit of 
the governors, but of the governed. [ 
place the firmest reliance, first of all, in 
the good feeling and the good sense of the 
people of England, and, in the next place, 
in that Almighty Power, the King of Kings, 
who has so often and so wonderfully pre- 
served the rights of the Protestant church. 
In the course which I have pursued 
throughout the whole of this discussion, I 
have endeavoured to discharge the duty 
which, I conceive, is imposed upon me by 
the station which I fill in the established 
church, to uphold to the utmost of my 
power the liberties of the country, and to 
protect, so far as I was able, the pure 
word of God. Having said this much, I 
sit down with the conscientious feeling of 
having endeavoured, so far as in me lay, to 
discharge my duty, as a Protestant bishop, 
faithfully and honourably.—The right 
reverend prelate had no sooner resumed 
his seat than the cries of “ question” were 
again reiterated from almost all parts of 
the House. 

Lora Redesdale, after much difficulty, 
succeeded in fixing the attention of the 
House; but the noise which prevailed 
during the whole of his speech rendered 
him for the most part inaudible. The noble 
lord said—With respect to the question 
now before us I will only observe, that, if 
I thought it would give tranquillity to Ire- 
land, no one would be found to support it 
more cordially than myself. I apprehend, 
however, that the grant of political power 
to the Roman Catholics will ever have an 
injurious effect upon the constitution of 
this country. I conceive that by passing 
this bill your lordships will create a contest 
for civil power between the Catholics and 
the Protestants of the United Kingdom. 
The result of such a contest in Great 
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Britain I do not imagine would be attend- 
ed with evil of any consequence; but in 
Ireland it would be directly the reverse, 


because in that country the balance of, 


physical power is in favour of the Catho- 
lics; and that power, [ am induced to 
think, would be exercised greatly to the 
prejudice of a Protestant government. I 
have heard much of the emigration of 
Protestant families from Ireland, in conse- 
quence of the danger which they appre- 
hend from the granting of this measure ; 
but I would entreat them not to desert 
their country. If they must fall, let them 
fall with the people of England, who 
must naturally share the same fate. Let 
them not run away from their country ; 
but Jet them stay manfully to support that 
government, which I trust will ever be a 
Protestant government. I am inclined to 
think that the dangers which will arise in 
Ireland will be owing to the great influ- 
ence which the Catholic priesthood hold 
over the minds of the people. Persons of 
any rank who belonged to the Catholic 
church in Ireland were not formerly very 
numerous; but, within the last thirty or 
forty years, the influence of the priests 
over the gentry of the country has been 
very considerably increased, and I cannot 
help thinking, that, when the power of 
these gentlemen is added to the numbers 
of the more vulgar classes who are follow- 
ers of the same faith, the consequences to 
the Protestant interests will be highly in- 
jurious. At the same time, I am ready to 
admit, that the influence of these gentry, 
if properly exercised, would tend much to 
the maintenance of good order and good 
feeling in Ireland. It has been suggested, 
that it would be advantageous to the Pro- 
testant interest to make a provision for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in Iréland. I 
for one do not wish that any such provi- 
sion should be made. I do not want any 
connection. to exist between the govern- 
ment and the Catholic priesthood. I 
should wish them to stand on their own 
footing, and on their own footing alone. 
It must be the interest of every Protestant 
to support a Protestant government ; and 
since the majority of the people of Eng- 
land are adverse to Catholicism, I am dis- 
posed to hope that the constitution may 
yet exist : but I do think, that the disposi- 
tion of the Catholics is such, that they 
will not rest content with the power which 
this measure will give them. I think that 
as long as: more. remains; to. be. obtained 
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they will not rest quiet. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and with this conviction firmly 
impressed upon my mind, I am induced to 
enter my protest against the bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he 
would detain the House a very short time, 
and did not purpose to provoke a continu- 
ation of the debate by any remarks he had 
to offer. Nevertheless, he hoped he might 
be permitted, at the close of this great 
question, which had so long occupied the 
attention not only of the House but of the 
public, to offer a few parting words, not 
so much with respect to the past as the 
future. He was convinced, after the in- 
dulgence with which he had been received 
when, in a former stage of the measure, 
he had addressed their lordships on this 
subject, that he should not be justified in 
taking advantage of the present opportu- 
nity to detain the House in a field of con- 
troversy now about to be abandoned, It 
was unnecessary that he should advert to 
arguments which, intending no disrespect 
to the noble lords, he might say had been 
advanced with nothing of novelty, because 
upon so worn-out a subject no novelty 
was attainable. Jt was not necessary 
that he should advert to the statement of 
the noble and learned lord, with regard 
to all the evils that were likely to ensue 
from a conflicting spiritual authority be- 
tween the church of Rome and the church 
of England; for if it proved any thing, 
that statement went to prove, not merely 
that Roman Catholics and Protestants 
could not sit together in the same parlia- 
ment, but that they could not live together 
in the same country: for there was no 
part of the evils which the noble and 
learned lord had described, that had not 
existed previously to the present measure 
and all other bills introduced into patlia- 
ment on this question. Those evils had 
not been affected by the adoption of those 
measures which the noble and learned lord 
had himself patronized, nor would they be 
affected by this measure. The conflict in 
this respect would remain as before, except 
that asperities would be softened and hos- 
tility removed, by increased good-will, 
arising from the more intimate contact 
that must take piace among the different 
classes of society. As little need he allude 
to the speech dwelt upon with so much 
emphasis by the noble earl, that when the 
noble earl produced the book from which 
he quoted it, he thought the noble earl 
was about to quote either the decrees: of 
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some general.council, or synod of the Ca- 
tholic church, or at all events some great 
authority, well entitled to their lordships’ 
attention, and exhibiting the declared and 
recognised principles and intentions of the 
Roman Catholics. But, what was his 
surprise when, venturing to ask the noble 
earl the name of this great authority, he 
found the authority consisted in the speech 
of an individual named Dr. Dromgoole ; 
and what would be their lordships’ asto- 
nishment at learning, that within eight and 
forty hours after that speech was delivered, 
it was, at a solemn meeting of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, utterly disclaimed and 
condemned and declared to contain 
certain sentiments, and point to objects, 
not such as they felt and intended, but 
which they did not feel or intend? He 
must say, that this was the last authority 
he should have expected to hear quoted 
upon such an occasion as the present. 
For himself, he confessed he felt hopes 
of a very encouraging kind from this 
measure; and he now ventured to rise, 
he trusted for the last time, to express 
what he felt upon the subject. We stand 
(continued the noble marquis) at this 
moment upon the threshold of a great 
event, which is to give its colour to the 
future destinies of Ireland, and which, I 
confidently anticipate, will surround the 
fortunes of that country with brighter 
hues and hopes than have hitherto at- 
tended them. We are now no longer to 
govern Ireland by civil as well as military 
garrisons, but upon popular and equal 
principles. One of the ablest men that 
Ireland ever produced, Mr. Knox, the 
member for the University of Dublin, at 
the period when the elective franchise was 
extended to the Roman Catholics by the 
act of 1793, described, with a reach of 
thought, and an unadorned but striking 
eloquence, that afforded him the greatest 
pleasure in the perusal, the result that 
must inevitably follow the adoption of 
that act. Mr. Knox had the merit of 
predicting, at a period when we conducted 
the government of Ireland on the absurd 
policy of exclusion, yet granted political 
privileges to the lower classes, and refused 
the civil rights to which they were equally 
entitled to the higher orders of the Roman 
Catholics thus disordering the whole frame 
of society,—he then had the political sa- 
gacity to predict the absolute necessity 
of the present measure. Mr. Knox said, 
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my answer is, that the constitution is not 
satisfied.” My lords, the time is now 
come when at length the constitution is 
to be satisfied, by the passing of this great 
measure of political justice and expe-. 
diency. The time had arrived when the 
government of the country, and the par- 
liament of the country, have done their 
duty by the constitution, in renewing and 
restoring its original principles; and, by 
embracing all within their operation, they 
have laid the foundation of its permanent 
security. When I say the government 
and parliament of this country have done 
their duty by the constitution, let me 
recall to the recollection of the House and 
the public,—and it may not be useless to 
do so at this closing period of our labours, 
—that there are other persons out of the 
House who will be called on to discharge 
their duty, by aiding the government in 
assisting the operation of the law. And 
I trust I may be allowed to expréss a hope, 
addressing myself to the inhabitants of 
that part of the country that is to be more 
immediately benefitted by this measure, 
that when, by the wisdom of government 
and parliament, these disabilities shall 
have been removed,—when the last stain 
is effaced from our Statute-book — the 
blot that perpetuated, in some degree, or 
recalled the degradation of the country,— 
there will not be any disposition mani- 
fested in any quarter to allow the barrier, 
then removed, ever again to erect itself 
within the pale of municipal or social life. 
I do trust that the full effect of this sana- 
tory measure may be experienced, and 
that the political plague of the country 

will never again be permitted to disperse 
its poisonous and contagious influence 

over the land. I hope this from the good 
sense of the Protestants of Ireland—more 
especially from the Protestants of the 
north, a most valuable class of men, who 

in their opposition to the claims of the 

Catholics I should be sorry to pretend to 

say were influenced by the base principle 

of a desire to preserve a corrupt monopoly. 

Not so: Iam sure they were influenced 

by a feeling of the splendid achievements 

of their forefathers, and a pious attach- 

ment to the religion in which they have 

been educated ; and I trust they will cul- 

tivate one of the leading maxims of that 

religion—charity—and proceed by perfect- 

ing that sacred principle of our faith, and 

extending its operation towards all men, 





“Tam told that the Catholic is satisfied : 


to produce that concord and unanimity, 
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on the exercise of which must materially a venerable and right rev. prelate (the 
depend the prospect of finally allaying bishop of Norwich) who spoke early in 
the discontents and dissensions that have | the debate, and whom I am now happy 
hitherto prevailed inIreland. I trust this #® see present, and able to assist in the 
may be the case. I hope the Roman Ca-: completion of this solemnity. It affords 
tholics of Ireland will receive the boon' me great pleasure to see the right rev. 





now extended to them in the proper spirit, | 


and that they will recollect what was said 
by the noble duke who made the proposi- 
tion; namely, that they are really indebted 


for this boon to the growth and extension , 
of Protestant principles and opinions. | 
The way in which this conclusion of our | 
‘ gard to that excellent individual. There 


difficulties has been arrived at, differs 
from the means by which any other act 
of toleration was ever effected in the 


civilized world. We are indebted for, 
it, in this instance, to the force of that } 
of their great names, and the weight of 


opinion in all enlightened classes of so- 


ciety, which has gradually grown to its 


present strength in the course of these 
discussions, and which has finally pro- 
duced, by an influence so powerful, the 
present decision. I speak not now of the 
opinions of the multitude, but of those of 
the well-informed and enlightened in 
every class of society. The suffrages of 
these have been for the Roman Catholics; 
who have also had in their favour the 
great majority of all the learned pro- 
fessions, with the exception of the church. 
I say, ‘“ with the exception of the church,” 
not through any invidious or unfriendly 
feeling, for perhaps it would have been 
unreasonable to expect that the large ma- 
jority of that body could have partici- 
pated in these feelings towards the Ro- 
man Catholics. But I hope the Roman 
Catholics will recollect, that even in the 
church itself there have not been wanting 
most eminent examples of individuals of the 
greatest virtue, piety, and learning, having 
declared in their favour; and that they 
will also bear in mind how much those 
examples must have operated upon the 
members of other classes of society to 
bring about a similar result. It is unne- 
cessary to allude to the able and effectual 
support which the Roman Catholics have | 
derived even now from the speeches of | 
some of the right rev. prelates who have 
spoken in the course of this discussion, or 
to that voice which expressed the whole 
religious view of the question when it pro- 
nounced the memorable words—“ from 
this moment the Protestant religion will 
have fair play in Ireland.” I cannot help 
alluding to the advantage derived to this 





cause from the exertions and example of 


prelate in his place, and I know how 
much the strongest feelings of his heart 
must be gratified after a consistent sup- 
port of the question for thirty years, to 
witness at length, in this House, the final 
attainment of the méasure [cheers]. I 
could not resist saying so much with re- 


are other examples which I might quote 
of some of the highest authorities in the 
church not having thought it inconsistent 
with their principles to give the assistance 


their support, to this measure. I cannot 
but recollect—and I hope the Roman Ca- 
tholics will remember—that the individual 
who is in our days among those best en- 
titled to the name and character of a 
Christian pastor—I had almost said 
martyr—bishop Heber—a man who added 
to great zeal the most enlightened devo- 
tion, did not leave this country without 
stating, under circumstances that made 
the declaration most disinterested, his de- 
cided opinion, that with the settlement 
of the koman Catholic question were inti- 
mately connected the best interests of the 
church and the government. I come now 
to another body of which I wish to speak 
with the most perfect respect,—I mean 
the established church of Scotland. Among 
the clergy of that church are to be found 
some men of great minds and eminent ac- 
quirements, who have supported this mea- 
sure. In adverting to this highly learned 
and respectable body, it is impossible for 
me to avoid an allusion to Dr. Chalmers, 
an individual as remarkable for the extra- 
ordinary powers of his mind, as estimable 


‘for his whole character and conduct. I 
‘cannot deny myself the satisfaction of 


stating, that from circumstances which 
have come within my own knowledge, I 
can affirm, that that gentleman hasevinced 
a most extraordinary instance of disinter- 
ested zeal for the church of which he is a 
member—a zeal that induced him though 
performing the laborious duties of a pro- 
fessor for a pittance as small as that re- 
ceived by an English curate, to decline 
one of the best preferments in Scotland, 
lest it should interfere with the discharge 
of his duties. I may surely say, that 
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under the protection of these authorities, | public character ; and added other obser- 


and with the countenance of such men, 
there can be no fear that a support of this 
question can be made the pretence for a 
charge of a want of attachment to both 
churches. I do hope that these examples 


will not only have their due effect with | 


noble lords and the Protestants of the 
country, but that they will remain engra- 
ven in the hearts and recollections of the 
Roman Catholics themselves, as proofs of 
the political and civil union to which both 
parties may accede, without the slightest 
dereliction of their religious duties. But, 
whatever course may be pursued in Ire- 
land, government has now acquired a 
right to the support, not only of the Pro- 
testants of this country, should the mea- 
sure fail to produce the harmony which | 
confidently think it will, but of all re- 
spectable and well-meaning Roman Ca- 
tholics. In spite of all predictions to the 
contrary, | maintain, that this measure 
affords the best grounds of permanent 
prosperity—as well as the most efficacious 
means of resistance, if resistance should 
unhappily be required, against attempts 
to invade the church or state. The noble 
marquis concluded by apologizing to the 
House for having detained it from a divi- 
sion to which, no doubt, it was anxious 
to proceed; but he could not omit ex- 
pressing the hopes which, not quite un- 
mingled with apprehensions, weighed upon 
his mind. Those hopes he would fondly 
cling to and indulge in; and he trusted 
that their triumphant vote would place 
the two countries in a state of security, 
such as they had not hitherto enjoyed, 
and carry into effect the Union, which 
now only subsisted in name, between two 
parts of the empire. 

Lord Holland said, he rose to claim their 
lordships’ attention to a few sentences, in 
which it was his intention not to say one 
word about the question before the House. 
An incident (continued the noble lord) 
which has taken place in the course of this 
day, calls upon me to say a few words 
upon a subject in which I feel personally 
interested. It relates to what fell from a 
noble and learned lord (Eldon), who, in 
the speech which he addressed to the 
House, and with a jocularity which I sup- 
pose was meant to be entertaining, has 
not only misapprehended what I said on 
a former occasion, but proceeded to draw 
from it conclusions, the inevitable ten- 
dency of which is to reflect upon my 


\ 








vations which, if true, go near to repre- 
sent me as a traitor to my country. I 
understand my noble and learned friend 
said, that, on a former occasion, I laid 
down principles which, in his conscience, 
he believed if carried into effect, would 
lead to the destruction of the monarchy, 
and the subversion of the aristocracy of the 
country; and the noble and learned lord 
added, “ perhaps my noble friend would 
like that but too well.” The noble and 
learned lord said, the principle I laid 
down was this,—that no particular mode 
of faith in religious matters should be a 
bar to the possession of political power. 
The position which I laid down was this, 
—“ that no particular form of faith in 
matters of religion should constitute a bar 
to the possession of power purely civil and 
political.” I maintain, that Iam as sin- 
cere a friend of the Protestant succession 
and the Protestant established religion, as 


' the noble and learned lord, or any other 


of your lordships. I maintain, that the 
office of king is not one purely political 
in its nature: he is the head of the 
church, and not only is his consent re- 
quired, but his active interference is 
necessary, in any alteration or addition to 
the ecclesiastical canons; and practically 
the sovereign possesses the patronage of 
the church: so that the inference as to 
my position affecting, by possibility, the 
succession to the crown of these realms, 
is not logically deduced. I have now 
done with this point—-When my noble 
and learned friend says, perhaps I might 
not like the consequences of my opinion 
if I found it leading to the subversion of 
the aristocracy, as well as to the destruc- 
tion of the crown, he followed up his 
observation with a bit of jocularity, which 
I suppose he meant for a pun; though I 
cannot well see its application. Perhaps 
the noble and learned lord meant it as a 
continuation and illustration of his in- 
ference, that 1 contemplated the destruc- 
tion of the crown and aristocracy. The 
noble and learned lord talked of somebody 
resembling the month of March, “‘ coming 
in like a lion, and going out like a lamb.” 
I could have applied the proverb in a 
somewhat different way; and I might 
have said, that. the noble and learned lord, 
like the month of March, in the opposi- 
tion he has offered to this measure in your 
lordships’ House, has come in like a lion 
and gone out like a lamb [a laugh]. How- 
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ever, to come to my noble and learned 
friend’s: meaning in his proverb. He ap- 
peared to apply it to a noble friend of mine 
(lord Melbourne) who has lately succeed- 
ed to a seat in the House, and who 
generally sits near me. The noble and 
Jearned lord said, my noble friend had 
come in like the month of March asa lion, 
and that he might go out as a lamb. My 
noble and learned friend, perhaps, meant 
that the titles belonging to this House 
would be lost in the destruction of the 
aristocracy, which was to follow my prin- 
ciples; and that, therefore, my noble 
friend might go out as a lamb. Now, 
I have a right to ask my noble and learned 
friend, if he ever saw anything in my 
conduct which justifies such an assertion, 
as that my principles lead to the sub- 
version of the aristocracy and the destruc- 
tion of the crown.. The noble lord pro- 
ceeded to say, that such aspersions were 
rather serious; and if the assertion were 
correct, it would have become the noble 
and learned lord to have indicted him, 
had his principles been such as were re- 
presented, at the time when the noble 
and learned lord was Attorney-general. 
He had felt it his duty to call for this ex- 
planation from the noble and learned lord. 
Afier the arguments which had been 
advanced with such ability and eloquence 
by his noble friends around him, he should | 
not detain their lordships from carrying, | 
as they would do in a few moments, that | 
great measure which would constitute the 
consummation of his political wishes and 
public efforts for the last thirty years. He 
should not trespass further upon the time 
of their lordships, when they were about 
to set the seal to that great measure, 
which he was confident would secure the 
happiness and tranquillity of the empire 
at large. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that he had 
always experienced the utmost courtesy 
and kindness from the noble lord who had 
just sat down, and he believed he might 
add, that he had made a similar return to 
the noble lord. After what had now 
fallen from the noble lord, he would say, 
that the apprehensions which he had ex- 
pressed on a former occasion had been 
founded upon a mistake, as to what had 
been uttered by the noble lord in a former 
debate. He had not been present when 
the expressions to which he alludéd were 
stated to have fallen from the noble lord. 
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from these channels of public information 
to which it was not regular to refer in that 
House; and he must acknowledge, after 
what had now fallen from the noble lord, 
that he must have laboured under a mis- 
take as to the precise expression which 
had been employed by the noble lord in 
the debate to which he had alluded.—The 
noble marquis had attempted to refute 
what he had stated respecting the case of 
Dr. Drumgoole; but the noble marquis 
had not applied himself to the pastoral 
letter of Dr. Troy, to which he (lord 
Eldon) had referred, and which expressly 
stated, that the writer looked for a Roman 
Catholic king and a Roman Catholic 
legislature. Nor had the noble marquis 
at all alluded to the doubts which had 
been expressed by a right rev. correspond- 
ent of the noble duke opposite, as to the 
authority of his majesty to confer an arch- 
bishoprick upon a Protestant in Ireland. 
The Duke of Wellington rose to reply, 
and said :— My lords, at this late hour of 
the night I shall detain your lordships but 
a few moments, while I make a few obser- 
vations in reply to some of the arguments 
which have been urged against this mea- 
sure, in the course of this discussion; and 
in doing so I beg to claim the attention 
of the noble and learned lord on the cross- 
bench (lord Eldon). I had hoped that 
that noble and learned lord would have 
come down this evening with some legal 
arguments in answer to those which have 
been so ably urged by my noble and 
learned friend on the woolsack, and by 
my noble and learned friend who sits 
opposite (lord Plunkett), But instead 
of doing that, the noble and learned 
earl has again occupied the time pf the 
House with personal attacks upon me and 
upon my right hon. friend in the other 
House of parliament; and he has repeated 
the charge against us, that, in bringing 
forward this measure we have taken the 
country by surprise. My lords, I conceive 
that the noble and learned earl should 
have borne in mind that we could not, as 
the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
have brought forward this measure, until 
we had known the king’s sentiments upon 
it, and we could not declare those senti- 
ments to the country, up to the precise 
moment when they were and ought to be 
made known—namely, in the king’s 
Speech. I therefore positively deny the 
charge which the noble and learned earl 
has preferred against us upon that head, 
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I say that the public were not taken by 
surprise in this case, or by this measure. 
I say that the public were informed of 
the nature of this measure at the earliest 
possible period that they could be in- 
formed of it—by the king’s Speech -~- 
and nearly two months have now elapsed 
since that announcement has _ been 
made. Why, my lords, the very num- 
ber of. the petitions which have been 
presented -against this measure — the 
petitions which have been presented 
by the noble and learned earl on the 
cross bench, and by another noble lord 
whom I do not see this evening in his 
place,—amounting, I believe, to nearly 
two thousand in the whole,—sufficiently 
attest the fact, that the public have not 
been taken by surprise on this question, 
I rejoice, my lords, that those petitions 
have been presented. I consider them, 
after the endeavours which have been 
made to impress the people with a notion 
that the government intended to introduce 
a measure in favour of popery and arbi- 
trary power,—I consider them, notwith- 
standing that such efforts have been made 
to get them up, an advantage, and I re- 
joice that they have been presented, be- 
cause they demonstrate the truth of my 
position, that the public have not been 
taken by surprise by the introduction of 
this measure. 

The noble and learned earl has found 
fault with the manner in which this ques- 
tion has been hurried through this House. 
I certainly feel that your lordships’ con- 
sideration has never before been given 
more deliberately to any measure than it 
has been devoted to the bill now before 
us. It appears to me, that to no question 
has more attention been given than to the 
present one; and no question, I think, 
has been more fully or fairly discussed. 
It is quite true, that I have been anxious 
that this bill should be carried before the 
Easter holydays—it is quite true, that I 
am desirous that parliament should now, 
as soon as possible, pass this measure ; 
because I am anxious to put an end to 
the agitation which prevails on this sub- 
ject, I will not say in the country, but in 
this town, where the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Westminster, and of the 
city of London, and of the people at large, 
are in favour of this measure. The noble 
and learned earl complains, that this mea- 
sure will do: away with the safeguards of 
the constitution, and he has entered into a 
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long discussion as to the Oath of Supre- 
macy. I should like to know from that 
noble and learned earl, whether, after this 
bill has passed, there will be a greater 
number of persons than we find at present 
who will. not take the Oath of Supre- 
macy? Surely the noble lord will not 
say so. What does this bill do, my lords? 
It admits to parliament five or six noble 
lords who at present will not take that 
oath, and a certain number of members 
to the lower House of parliament, who 
are also at present unwilling to take that 
oath. 

I am asked by the noble and learned 
lord what are the securities which I pro- 
pose? but, before I answer that question, 
suffer me for a moment, my lords, to ad- 
vert to the assertion, that the constitution 
and the religion established in this coun- 
try will be destroyed by this measure, 
since it goes to repeal the Oath of Supre- 
macy and the Declaration against Transub- 
stantiation, and to substitute the Oath 
of Allegiance in their stead. My lords, 
the acts of the twenty-fifth and thirtieth 
of Charles the 2nd were passed, not on 
account of dangers to the Protestant 
establishment of this country from the 
concession of liberty to papists, but on 
account of dangers arising from the pros- 
pect of a popish sovereign and a popish 
successor. Is there any danger of a po- 
pish sovereign, or of a popish successor 
now. As that danger, then, no longer 
exists, the present bill proposes to substi- 
tute the Oath of Allegiance in the stead 
of the Oath of Supremacy and the De- 
claration against Transubstantiation ; 
which were framed at that period, with a 
view to provide against such danger. The 
noble lord says, that we offer no securities 
in this bill. Now, I think this bill would 
produce great mischief if such securities 
as those which have been suggested by 
some noble lords had been adopted. If 
they had been adopted, we should want 
securities against securities. 

The noble earl is mistaken in supposing 
that this measure would be attended b 
any possible danger to the established 
church. By this measure the established 
church is untouched, and the Catholic 
religion in this country left in the same 
state as it is in at the present moment. 
All that this measure does is, to admit 
Roman Catholic peers to this House, and: 
Roman Catholic members to the other 
House of parliament, The noble earl next: 
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talks of the dangers of the usurpation of 
popery, and he refers to an act of Philip 
and Mary, to confirm his apprehensions. 
The noble earl has also referred to the 
pastoral letter of Dr. Troy, and to a 
variety of other circumstances, which | 
must say have nothing whatever to do 
with the question now before the House, 
any more than they have to do with the 
established religion of Scotland. 

The noble earl spoke of the excom- 
municating power exercised by the pope, 
and the power exercised by the Catholic 
bishops, in respect to marriages ; but it is 
plain, that no individual in these kingdoms 
can be compelled by law to submit to those 
powers, after the passing of this bill more 
than at present, and that then, as now, 
the authority of the pope will not for a 
moment stand against the sentence or 
decision of our ecclesiastical courts, or 
against the authority of the courts of com- 
mon law inthis country. When the noble 
and learned lord talks thus of the power 
of the pope, he seems to indulge in a 
strain similar to that which he adopted 
some time since, when he talked so much 
of the power of the common law to put 
down the Catholic Association. The 
noble and learned lord did not speak 
of such a power existing in the common 
law of the country while he was himself a 
member of the government. Oh, no! his 
plan then was “let things go on as they 
are in our time, and when we have done 
we will leave it to our successors to set 
matters right” [hear and a laugh]. That 
was the system which the noble and learned 
lord advocated and adopted, and which 
has been the cause of bringing about a 
state of things in Ireland, to remedy which 
a measure of this kind must be passed, or 
it will be impossible, I say, to govern that 
country. The noble and learned Jord has 
given his opinion in favour of the measure 
proposed by a right hon. gentleman who 
was the first to move this question in this 
country—I mean the late Mr. Pitt. Will 
the noble and learned lord be bound by 
the plan of securities proposed by that right 
hon. gentleman? One of these was, to 
establish a provision for the Catholic 
clergy in Ireland. Will the noble and 
learned lord agree to that? The measure 
before your lordships is far better; be- 
cause it contains no such provision what- 
ever. 

The noble and learned lord says he sees 
no grounds for this measure, I imagined, 
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my lords, that I had already amply detailed 
the reasons which existed for the passing 
of this measure. 1 thought I had already 
clearly explained, that the state of Ireland 
was such as to call imperatively for this 
measure ; and that it has been brought to 
such a state in consequence of a long 
series of misgovernment; and the position 
is one thatno man can deny. I could cer- 
tainly understand the noble and learned 
lord, if he were not aware of the evils 
which demand such a remedy. But the 
noble and learned lord is fully aware of 
the existence of these evils: he has been 
cognizant of their growth and theirincrease, 
and it is therefore most extraordinary that, 
under such circumstances, the noble and 
learned lord should profess himself unable 
to discover the necessity which exists for 
a measure of this description. I am cer- 
tain that those evils exist in a degree in 
Ireland unknown in any other civilized 
country in the world, and I am equally 
certain that there is no remedy for them, 
with the exception of that to which I 
adverted on a former occasion, but the 
measure now before your lordships. 

But I am asked, what are my prospects 
of the success of this measure? My lords, 
I am sanguine enough to imagine that the 
greatest possible amelioration will be 
effected in the state of the country, in con- 
sequence of the passing of the measure. 
A noble lord says, that the agitation will 
only become greater in consequence of 
this measure: but I am inclined to think 
that the people will find that they are 
interested in preserving the tranquillity of 
the country, and will be rather disposed 
than otherwise to maintain the public 
peace, and thus to promote the prosperity 
and happiness of their native land. I am 
therefore satisfied, that this measure will 
do much at present, and that, in the long 
run, it will effect all that the most sanguine 
amongst us can -possibly expect or desire. 
But, my lords, if such effects shall not 
follow this measure—if it shall be attended 
by the consequences predicted by the 
noble and learned earl, and in which pre- 
dictions, give me leave to say, I place no 
faith—then, my lords, I and my colleagues, 
who are the responsible advisers of the 
Crown in this instance, will come down to 
parliament, and ask your lordships to 
adopt other measures, that may tend 
more effectually to secure the security, 
prosperity, and happiness of Ireland 
[hear]. 
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It has given me great concern, that my 
advocacy of this measure has been the 


cause of separating me from many of my | 


noble friends; and I have particularly to 
lament that it has occasioned the separa- 
tion from me of the noble and learned 
lord. I am sorry, too, to have observed 
this night, that this measure has led a 
noble and illustrious personage to with- 
draw his confidence from me. For the 
opinion of that noble and illustrious per- 
sonage I entertain every respect; but I 
confess, that though I knew the zeal, 
anxiety, and intensity of feeling which that 
noble and illustrious individual manifested 
at an early period of this session against 
this measure, before it had come under 
the consideration of this House, I flattered 
myself that, when the measure had been 
fully discussed by your lordships, it would 
not induce that noble and illustrious in- 
dividual to pronounce the withdrawal of 
his confidence from me and my right hon. 
colleagues. The duty which I have per- 
formed has unfortunately separated me 
from many of my noble friends; but it 
was a duty which imperiously devolved 
upon me, and from the discharge of which 
no consideration whatever could induce 
me to shrink. I am confident that the 
results of this measure will be such as to 
convince even those who are now most 
opposed to it of its wisdom and necessity 
under the existing circumstances of the 
country. All I will say is, that I have not 
uttered a word on this question, nor done 
any thing in regard to it, which I have 
not considered it my duty to his majesty 
and the public, either to do ortosay. I 
must add, that though I have to regret 
the separation from some noble friends, 
I have the consolation to think that many 
noble lords who have hitherto differed 
with me on other subjects, have done me 
the honour of giving tome their confidence 
and support on this question. I have to 
return my thanks to the noble lords op- 
posite, with whom I possess no _ political 
connexions, and from whom I had no right 
to expect support, for the cordial and 
handsome support which they have given 
to me throughout the discussion of this 
measure in this House. I cannot sitdown, 
my lords, without congratulating the House 
and the country, that this measure has 
now arrived almost at its final stage in this 
House, and I confidently trust that ere 
long we shall behold its beneficial effects 
displayed in the establishment of the peace, 
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the happiness, and the prosperity, of the 
| united empire. 

The House then divided; Content, 
present 149; Proxies 64—213.—Not- 
| content, present 76; Proxies 33—109: 
| Majority for the third reading of the 
| bill 104. The Disfranchisement bill 
| was then likewise read a third time and 





passed. 
List of the Majority, and also of the 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 10. 


_ Arcupisnor or CantTerBury’s Es- 
TATE Biix.] On the order of the day, 
for:the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Hume said, he had two objections 
to this bill; first, that it was contrary to 
the provisions of the 17th George 3rd, 
cap. 53, by which it was enacted, ‘ that 
Parsonage-houses and other buildings 
belonging to the Church should be rebuilt 
by the Rector, by borrowing money at four 
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per cent., and making provision for the 
gradual extinction of the debt in twenty-_ 
five years.” This act applied to the | 
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in Surrey, should be repaired so as.to be 
fit for the residence of the .archbishop’s 
family, by adding to it a chapel and 
library ; which, no doubt were essential, to 
the country residence of an archbishop. 
As to the objection respecting the fund, it 
was altogether a mistake. There wasa sum 
of upwards of 1,700,000/. in the posses- 
sion of the trustees, and it was a complete 
mistake of his hon. friend to suppose that 
this-loan would injure the poor clergy. 
On the contrary, it would benefit them ; 
for, at present, the trustees had the money 
in stock, and it yielded them only about 
31, lls. per cent, but the archbishop 
agreed to give four per cent ; so that their 
income would be increased and not di- 
minished, and they would be able to make 
larger. grants to the poor clergy. He 
trusted his hon. friend would. withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. Maberly thought his hon. friend 


archbishop of Canterbury as much as to! decidedly wrong in his view of this bill, 
any other minister of the church. Now, | Its object was, not only to repair, but to 


by this bill the debt was not to be wholly | 
paid until the end of forty years; by 
which means the present archbishop 
would be enabled to lay out a sum of 
60,0007. for his own advantage, instead 
of half that sum, and would pay only out 
of his income 1,500/. a-year instead of 
3,0002. ; which he could wellafford. The | 
second objection was to the fund from which 
this money was to be borrowed. It was 
intended, by this bill, that the commis- 
sioners of queen Anne’s bounty should 
lend the money. Now that fund was 
expressly provided for the endowment of 
poor clergymen. This, therefore, would 
be an abuse of the fund. As the bill had 
gone through the previous stages, he 
would only move, as an amendment, that 
the term of repayment be shortened from 
forty years to twenty-five; and he would 
afterwards move the omission of the clause 
for borrowing the money from the fund of 
queen Anne’s bounty. 

Mr. Denison opposed the amendment, 
and said, he was sure that a more per- 
fectly correct bill was never before the 
House.. It had been closely investigated 
in the committee, through which it passed 
without a dissentient voice. This was not 
a question as to the repair or rebuilding of 
a parsonage-house, under the act of 
George 3rd, but whether the archbishop 
of Canterbury should have a_ residence 
suitable to his dignity? This bill, indeed, 





provided that the Palace, at Addington, 


improve and extend the accommodation 
provided for the archbishop. The act of 
Geo. 3rd had no analogy to this bill. The 
archbishop had received from the executors 
of his predecessor the sum of 6,000/. for 
dilapidations, and this he subscribed -to- 
wards the improvements; which he was 
not bound to do. The sum to be borrowed 


| was 50,000/.; and with the approbation 


of the archbishop of York and the bishop 
of London, 10,0002. more might be added. 
The fund of queen Anne’s bounty would 
be considerably a gainer, and the allow 
ances to the poor clergy would be increased, 
by the greater interest received by the 
trustees. 

. Mr. D. W. Harvey supported the 
amendment. The principle of the act of 
17th George 3rd applied, he said, to all 
cases of this kind; and queen Anne’s 
bounty was exclusively intended for the 
poor clergy. The income of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury might be calculated 
at 20,0007. a-year. The late archbishop 
had possessed the see for nearly twenty 
years. For whatever dilapidations there 
might be in the palaces, his executors 
should have fully indemnified the suc- 
cessor. The bill described the palaces 
as falling into decay and ruin. How 
much had the executor paid? The bill 
said 2,9672. only. The executor should 
be called on to show, that the property of 
the late archbishop was insufficient to. pay 
for the dilapidations he had suffered: to 
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take place. Queen Anne’s bounty was a 
trust for the benefit of the poor clergy, 
of whom more than seven thousand had 
livings under 50/. a-year. Yet this fund 
was to be applied to assist a rich arch- 
bishop in maintaining his dignity. If it 
were so, let the archbishop subscribe 
6,000/. a-year out of his income, instead 
of 3,9002. The bill said, that this was 
neces for the State purposes of the 
Established Church. This was a new 
doctrine, and he intreated the House not 
to sanction it. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that the observa- 
tions of the hon. member for Colchester 
induced him to offer a few words to correct, 
if possible, the erroneous impressions 
which he and his hon. friend, the member 
for Aberdeen, appeared to entertain. He 
(Mr. Tennyson) knew as a fact, from in- 
formation which could not be doubted, 
that, however the bill might state the 
matter, the executor of the late arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had paid a sum 
amounting, very nearly, to 6,000/. for di- 
lapidations. The actual sum was 5,848/., 
and, including certain contingent expenses, 
5,9961, This sum was to be laid out by 
the present archbishop in the improve- 
ments proposed, and it was the whole 
which he could be called upon to lay out, 
being the amount which, upon a strict 
survey and calculation, was sufficient for 
the repairs now wanting. The late arch- 
bishop had effected very considerable 
repairs and improvements at Lambeth. 
He had, with his accustomed generosity, 
been satisfied with the small sum of 700/. 
for the dilapidations of his predecessor, 
and as it was well known that he left 
Lambeth Palace in a much better condi- 
tion than he found it, it was obvious that 
the sum recently paid was not for dilapi- 
dations incurred by him; yet his execu- 
tor, with a liberality which well corre- 
sponded with his own, and without scru- 
ple or question, had paid the large sums 
which, upon a survey, had now been re- 
quired of him. If he (Mr. Tennyson) 
rightly comprehended the reasoning of the 
hon. member for Colchester, he was com- 
pelled to dissent from the conclusion to 
which it pointed,—whether applied to the 
late or the present primate; namely, that 
the occupant of a see is bound not only 
to keep the buildings in repair, but to 
erect such new buildings, chapels, and 
other accommodations, as the dignity of 
that see, or the accommodation of his 
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successor, may require. Who, if such a 
principle could be maintained, was to be 
judge of what was to be done in each 
case? and where would the liability of 
bishops and their executors end? But 
all a bishop was bound, or could in rea- 
son and justice be expected, to do was, to 
maintain the edifices upon the scale and 
footing on which he might find them.— 
With respect to the bill before the House, 
it appeared to him to be characterized by 
a most liberal spirit on the part of the 
present archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was already far advanced in life; yet, 
after expending the 6,000/. received for 
dilapidations, he consented to sacrifice a 
large portion of his annual income, in or- 
der to accomplish such additions and im- 
provements as appeared necessary to 
adapt the palaces of Lambeth and Adding- 
ton to the dignity of the see. By the ar- 
rangements in the bill, in order to pay 
four per cent upon the whole principal 
money, and annually two and a half per 
per cent towards the liquidation in forty 
years of the principal money of 60,000/. 
to be borrowed, his grace will have to dis- 
burse out of his income, in the first in- 
stance, nearly 4,000/. perannum. If the 
sum to be borrowed were to be paid off in 
twenty years upon the analogy which his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) had attempted to 
establish between this case and that of an 
ordinary parsonage—and if accordingly 
the period of repayment were limited to 
twenty years, as under Gilbert’s act, or to 
twenty-five years as proposed by his hon. 
friend—the archbishop would not and 
could not consent to so large an outlay as 
60,0007. He would then probably suggest 
a diminution of the sum to 30,000/. As 
far as his grace was concerned, this would 
be a material benefit to him, for he would 
only have 2,700/. a year to pay instead 
of 3,900/.—but the see, in which the pub- 
lic interest was concerned, would not de- 
rive half the benefit now proposed. If, 
therefore, the larger alterations devised 
were desirable, he thought it better they 
should be done at once, and that the 
princely proposal of the archbishop should 
be adopted. Any outlay beyond the 
6,000/. received was strictly voluntary ; 
and, moreover, the archbishop was willing 
to expose himself to all the inconvenience 
and delay which the projected changes 
would create. Besides, the annual pay- 
ments would decrease with the diminution 
of the principal, so that he would have to 
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bear the heaviest annual charge. There 
could not in his (Mr. Tennyson’s) opinion be 
any fair analogy—as had been contended 
—between this case and that of an ordi- 
nary parsonage. The repairs of a rectory 
house were of a very slight and ephemeral 
kind, in comparison with the improvement | 
which these palaces demanded. He ad- 
mitted it would be unjust to onerate a 
succeeding rector with payments of prin- 
cipal and interest, for sums laid out more 
than twenty years before, and after the re- 
pairs effected were worn out; but here, 
where the repairs and additions would be 
of a substantial, durable, and magnificent | 
character, suitable to the see of Canter- 
bury, and from which the archbishops, for 
a century to come, would derive benefit, 
it was just that the successors for a more 
extended period, should contribute, and 
nothing could be more unfair than to ex- 
pect the present prelate to do more than 
he now most liberally proposed. If any | 
change were to be made, it might be— 
but he thought it most inexpedient—by 
borrowing a smaller sum; but he could 
not listen to a suggestion that the pre- 
sent occupant of the see should contri- 
bute more largely. His hon. friend, the 
member for Aberdeen, had complained, 
that the money was to be borrowed from 
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the governors of queen Anne’s bounty ; 
and he argued as if that fund, which was | 
dedicated to the increase of small livings, 
was now to be invaded to improve an | 
archbishopric. The answer was this, that | 
it was the interest of their capital which | 
was applied by the governors for the in- | 
crease of small livings, and whatever in- | 
creased that interest, promoted the object 

of the fund. Now, by this bill, they 

would receive four per cent by a loan to— 
the see, upon a portion of their money at 
present invested in the public funds, 
which, as his hon. friend (Mr. Denison) had 
shewn, did not yield to them nearly so 
much ; so that their means of benefitting | 
the poor clergy would be increased and 
not diminished. Besides, the gover. ' 
nors were not bound by the terms of the 
bill, so to lend the 60,0002, but were 
merely authorized to do so, if they should , 
think fit.—Recurring to what had fallen | 
from the hon. member for Colchester, with | 
regard to the dilapidations, he hoped he | 
should be corrected by the Speaker, who, 

he believed was the executor of the late 

archbishop of Canterbury, if he had stated 

any thing erroneously; trusting that there | 
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was nothing in the forms of the House to 
preclude such correction as to any fact 
within the peculiar knowledge of the right 
hon. gentleman. 

Sir 7. Fremantle supported the bill, 
and replied to some of the preceding 
speakers, taking up pretty nearly the 
same ground as the other advocates of the 
bill. He hoped the House would not al- 
low themselves to be carried away by the 
invective of the hon. member for Colches- 
ter—invective directed more against the 
church in general, than against the parti- 
cular individuals in question. 

Mr. Baring said, he was amazed that 
the hon. member for Colchester should 
have adopted such ideas as he had put forth 
on the present occasion. ‘The proposed 
expense did great honour to the munificent 
spirit of the present, and reflected in no 
degree upon the representatives of the late 
archbishop. It was very gratifying to see 
the income of a prelate expended in main- 
taining that sober state and becoming dig- 
nity, which all men desired to see preserved 
by the higher functionaries of the church. 

Sir £. Carrington also maintained the 
necessity of supporting the head of the 
church in splendor and dignity. 

Mr. Hume seeing the opinion of the 
House so decidedly against him, would 
not press the matter further. He admit- 
ted the force of the argument, founded 


| upon the fact, that the archbishop was to 


pay interest for the loan. 
The amendment was negatived, and the: 
bill read a third time, and passed. 


Sirk Trave.] Sir M. S. Stuart pre- 
sented a petition from Morris Pollock, of 
Gowan, near Glasgow, praying that the 
protection to the British throwster might 
be raised to the same degree as that ex- 
tended to the British growers of grain, or 
that the protection accorded to the latter 


might be lowered to that extended to the 


British throwsters and manufacturers of 
The hon. member assured the 
House of the great respectability, enter- 


| prise, and intelligence of the petitioner. 


Sir G. Philips said, it could not be dis- 
puted, that the Silk Trade was greater now 
than it had been some years ago, and yet 
the persons engaged in the trade were’ 
infinitely worse off. The hon. member 
contrasted the accounts of the importation 
of raw silk in the years 1822 and 1823, 
with that of 1828, and contended, that 
the Silk Trade was improving. 
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‘Mr. Fergusson pointed out the incon- 
venience of anticipating the discussion 
fixed for Monday, and regretted that the 
hon. member who spoke last had not 
confined himself to the topics suggested 
in the petition. The hon. member then 
proceeded to discuss the principal state- 
ments and reasoning contained in the 
petition. The petitioner called for a duty 
of 240 per cent. on the thrown silk. He 
could, therefore, scarcely consider the 
petition in any other light than as a hoax. 
. Mr. Bright repelled, with indignation, 
the charge of the petition being a hoax. 
The petitioner contended, that silk and 
corn should be placed upon a footing 
somewhat analogous; and though that 
might not be the most advantageous ar- 
rangement, yet there was nothing so absurd 
in it as the last speaker seemed to suppose. 
There might be delusion; but the unfor- 
tunate manufacturers were not deluded as 
to the nature and existence of their own 
distresses, and those the House was bound, 
in justice and humanity, to attend to. He 
had recently had some communication with 
persons engaged in the Silk Trade, and 
nothing could be more clear and satisfac- 
tory than the manner in which they com- 
municated information; and really, if the 
House would but give them an opportu- 
nity of being examined before a committee, 
they would instruct many members of that 
House. 

Mr. G. Robinson deprecated further 
observation on the eve of a general dis- 
cussion of the question. He begged, 
however, to correct a statement which had 
gone abroad, with respect to his opinions 
on the subject of the duty on raw silk. It 
had been reported of him, that he wished 
for a reduction of the duties on raw silk. 
Now, he could not have said any thing at 
all like that; for he knew those duties 
were a mere trifle, and could not have 
expressed a wish to’see them reduced. 

Alderman Waithman complained of the 
statements of the public press, which he 
thought tended very much to mislead the 
House upon this question. He had been 
for forty years in the Silk Trade, and 
therefore knew something of it; and he 
was satisfied he should be able to make out 
case for the interposition of .parliament. 

- Mr. V. Fitzgerald protested against the 
continuance of this discussion, when the 
House was aware, that the whole question 
would, on the motion of the hon. member 
for Coventry, come under consideration 
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on Monday. ‘He had only one word to 
say, and he entertained a sanguine hope 
that it would not give rise to any further 
observation. No one could be more 
anxious to alleviate the sufferings of the 
weavers than his majesty’s government, 
and he trusted that any reluctance which 
they evinced at this moment to go into a 
discussion upon the question, would not 
be construed into an indifference to the 
distress of the weavers—a distress which, 
he was willing to admit, was as great as it 
was represented. While, however, he 
repeated his hope, that the unwillingness 
to continue the conversation of that even- 
ing should not be construed into. any 
neglect of the petitions of the people, he 
entertained a strong expectation, that 
those who expressed themselves so. feel- 
ingly on the subject of the sufferings of 
the silk weavers would take -the oppor- 
tunity which presented itself of attending 
the charitable meeting which had been got 
up for their relief, and, by that means, 
contribute more effectually to assist them, 
than by continuing to descant upon the 
unfortunate state of the trade. 


East Retrorp.] Mr. George Lamb 
presented a petition from the bailiffs, 
aldermen, and burgesses of East Retford, 
praying that a writ might issue for a new 
election for that borough. He said, he 
considered it most unfair that the repre- 
sentation of the town should be suspended. 
The question had been now agitated during 
three sessions; and, at the present mo- 
ment, when it was very desirable that the 
feelings of the people should be fully 
ascertained, the borough was unrepresent- 
ed. It was, therefore, the wish of the 
petitioners that a new writ should be is- 
sued. He trusted that this request would 
be granted, and that his hon. friend, the 
member for Blechingly, would accede to the 
wish of the petitioners. The proceedings had 
now been for three years before the House, 
and nothing had yet been concluded, ex- 
cept the sending forth a sort of pilot boat 
for disfranchising the borough, by the re- 
solution to which the petition referred. In 
the cases of other boroughs which had 
been disfranchised, it was not deemed 
proper to exclude the members for those 
places from sitting in parliament during 
the progress of the inquiry, and he saw 
no reason for departing from this rule in 
the present instance: he saw-no reason 
why East Retford should not have repre- 
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sentatives in that House, as organs of their | fected; whilstthe hon. member forHertford- 
interests and. sentiments. In the case of j shire having, in this instance, carried his 
Penryn, .the first law authority in this | unfortunate amendment, and pledged so 
country had declared, that unless proof of | many members in its support, the sooner 
corruption was adduced against the ma- | thewholething could be got rid of the better. 
jority of the electors of a borough, it did Sir C. Burrell said, that, in the case of 
not warrant its disfranchisement. In the | Shoreham, a club of persons had been 
case of East Retford, the principal proofs of | formed, constituting a majority of the 
corruption and bribery had taken place so | voters, who, it had been proved, had re- 
far back as 1812, and the proposed punish- | ceived bribes for their votes. On the 
ment, he thought disproportionate, in the | occasion of that disfranchisement, the 
case made out, by the evidence adduced | right of voting had been thrown open to the 
at the barof the House. This subject had | Rape of Bramber; which, he thought, was 
already engrossed much attention: it had | a better mode of disposing of the fran- 
proved a dangerous topic, and had been | chise, than that of transferring it altogether 
almost as fatal in breaking up cabinets as | toa strange place. He objected to the 
the Catholic question itself. He did not | irregularity of urging the motion for the 
doubt that the House had the power of | writ issuing forthwith, as no notice had 
disfranchisement; but they ought to take | been previously given of it, and as many 
care that that power should not be exer- | of those members were absent who took 
cised in a harsh or in an unguarded man- | an interest in the subject. 
ner. The hon.members for Blechingly and | Mr. Fergusson adverted to the various 
Hertfordshire appeared to have entered | proceedings in the case of the East Retford 
into a sort of hostile partnership, for keep- | election. A strong case had been made 
ing up this question. The motions which | out against the electors, which they were 
they . introduced were like a manifold | invited to repel; and which, if they could 
writer—a polygraph—in which various | repel, ample opportunity had been afforded 
motions were inserted among the notices, | them for doing so. The corruption which 
and kept up from the commencement to | had been proved against them was such as 
the close of the session. He thought it could leave no doubt of the mal-practices 
was high time to put an end to these dis- | of the borough; and he hoped that all the 
cussions, and that the burgesses of East | evidence which had been given in support 
Retford should not be left without repre- | of the charges, would not be set at nought, 
sentatives in that House, at a time at | and that they would not hastily proceed 
which their interests required that they | in the adoption of any course upon a sub- 
should be represented. On the motion | ject which had undergone so long and 
for bringing up the petition being disposed | laborious an investigation. 
of, he should move that a writ fora new | The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
election for members for the borough of | hewould not nowenter into the case of East 
East Retford be issued forthwith. Retford. He rose simply for the purpose 
Mr. Hudson Gurney hoped, that the | of submitting to his hon. friend, whether 
hon, member for Dungarvon would pro- | it would be consistent with the usual course 
ceed to move the writ. The House were | of proceeding in that House, to press the 
in that situation that much evil might arise | motion for issuing a new writ forthwith. 
from the renewal of these discussions, and | The present case was different from that 
no possible good was likely to be effected | of moving a new writ in ordinary cases; 
by them. He did not wonder, considering | and as his hon. friend had given notice of 
the immaculate places which the member | presenting this petition last evening, but 
for Blechingly had hitherto represented, | had not given notice of his intention to 
at his great sensibility to any suspicion of | follow it up with a motion that a writ 
corruption; but if there were to be now a , should issue forthwith, he would suggest 
new election for Retford, he might feel | to his hon. friend, that although he might 
pretty certain, that no wholesale bribery | think it fair, yet the effect upon the minds 
would be, in that place, ventured on. Every | of others would be, that a proceeding so 
thing had been gained that could be gained. | much at variance with the customary 
The House had recognized the desirable- | mode of conducting business in that 
ness of the introduction of the great towns | House, would not be quite fair. 
into the representation, whenever oppor- | Mr. Sykes expressed his willingness to 
tunity should arise in which it could be ef- | support the motion fora new writ. He was 
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induced to do so, from a consideration of 
the length of time that had elapsed since 
the alleged offences had been committed. 
Most of those offences had taken place in 
the year 1812, and he was not disposed to 
visit the present electors with punishment 
for offences which their ancestors had so 
long ago committed. He had not hitherto 
interfered in the dispute, on one side or 
the other; but he should certainly now 
vote for the writ issuing forthwith. The 
hon. members for Blechingly and Hert- 
fordshire might continue their sparring 
match on this question, as they had done 
for the two last sessions; but he was un- 
willing that a representation which had 
slept so long, should remain in a state of 
suspended animation any longer. He did 
not see why the House of Commons should 
continue any longer mutilated in one of 
its members. For his own part, he had 
determined, for reasons which satisfied 
himself, and which those who heard him, 
might, perhaps, understand, not to vote 
for the disfranchisement of places, on 
account of charges brought forward on the 
score of bribery. He looked at the great 
inconvenience and injustice to voters, 
against whom no charges of improper 
conduct had been preferred; and, looking 
at the question in this point of view, as 
well as in reference to the distance of 
time at which the alleged offences were 
committed, and to the greater fairness with 
which further proceedings on the subject 
might be continued, if the borough was 
represented, and had an organ in that 
House, he would support the motion that 
the writ should issue forthwith. 

Mr. Fane complained of the unfairness 
of pressing such a motion at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Tennyson rose and said, that not- 
withstanding the formal notice which his 
hon. friend, the member for Dungarvon 
had given, of his intention to present 
this petition, it had occasioned him much 
surprise when he had intimated, at the 
close of his speech, an intention to move, 
at once, for a new writ to be issued con- 
formably to the prayer of the petitioners. 
The hon. member and others had seized 
upon this occasion for reviewing the whole 
case of East Retford; but he (Mr. Tenny- 
son) would not permit himself to be drawn 
into that discussion, however he might 
feel tempted to correct the erroneous 
statements and recollections of his hon. 
friends, since he had postponed the 
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main question until the 5th May, for the 
express purpose of avoiding such a debate 
at the present period. At the same time, 
it was his duty to state shortly the cha- 
racter of the petition now before the 
House—to develope the falsehood of its 
allegations, and expose the parties from 
whom it proceeded. He felt called upon 
to do this, because the petition appeared 
to have disposed some hon. members to 
agree to the issue of the writ. In the 
first place, the petitioners alleged, that 
there was no evidence against them of a 
more recent date than the payments 
made in 1814, on account of the election- 
money of 1812. Now, what would the 
House think of the effrontery of these 
parties, when he stated, that of the eighty- 
one freemen who had signed the petition 
—all who were voters in 1820—the last 
election at which head-money could be 
paid—had, to the entire satisfaction of 
the House, been individually proved 
guilty of participating in the corruption of 
1818, and some of them also in that of 
1820, except eight persons :—of those 
eight persons, three were admitted as 
freemen between the elections of 1818 
and 1820—but he must observe that at 
the time of the examination, he (Mr. 
Tennyson) had not discovered (as he since 
had) the pay-list for the latter year; and 
two were non-resident in 1818, to which 
year the pay-list produced, alone applied ; 
the remaining three, he admitted to be 
untouched by any evidence before the 
House.: At the commencement of these 
signatures there was a formidable array of 
aldermen ;—eight persons signed them- 
selves as such. There was alderman 
George Thornton, the corrupt agent in 
1826; alderman Hudson and alderman 
Danber, who were the senior and junior 
bailiffs and returning officers at the last 
election, and both of whom received the 
election money in 1818; next came Mr. 
alderman Clarke, who stated at the bar, 
that he had received forty guineas as 
election money for 1818, and twent 

guineas for 1820. Then appeared Mr. 
alderman Appleby, who had likewise ad- 
mitted at the bar of the House, that he 
had received his election-money in 1818 
and 1820—forty guineas each time. How, 
he begged to ask, could these gentlemen 
dare to state to the House as they did, 
that there was no evidence against them 
more recent than that which applied to 
the election of 1812? And what sort of 
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a foundation did such a petition afford 
to the proposed motion for issuing the writ! 
He saw also the name of Mr. William 
Elvidge, one of the present bailiffs, and 
who would be a returning officer upon the 
election to ensue, if that motion should 
succeed; yet he (Mr. Elvidge) received 
the election-money in 1818. There were 
other names; Hodson, Buxton, Banks, 
Grant—who had all admitted at the bar 
that, in 1818 and 1820, they received the 
head-money. Was it possible, then, that 
this petition could have any weight? 
As to the statement of the hon, member 
for Dungarvon that the corruption of a 
majority of the voters had not been proved, 
he would appeal to the general recollec- 
tion of the House; but he would not now 
be dragged into a restatement of the 
evidence which, in the last session, pro- 
duced so decisive a conviction, that the 
whole body, with a very limited number 
of exceptions, was corrupt. An hon, 
member had said, the House had been 
sleeping over this subject. His hon. 
friend might have slept, and judging 
from his present impressions with regard 
to this case, he thought he must have 
done so; but he was satisfied that no one 
else had slept over it during the last 
session. He (Mr. Tennyson) well knew 
that he had not had much sleep during 
the stormy debates which had taken place 
upon it. Notwithstanding what had just 
been said, he thought the House would 
not feel disposed to impute blame to him 
on the ground of neglect. He had intro- 
duced the measure originally in 1827. 
The bill was read a second time, and then 
the session closed upon it. At the very 
commencement of the last session, he had 
again brought in the bill, which was 
constantly under discussion from the first 
days of the session down to the last hours 
of it. This was not sleeping. Now, with 
regard to the present session. Consider- 
ing the important and engrossing charac- 
ter of the deliberations in which, since 
oe genom met in February, this House 

ad been constantly engaged with regard 
to a measure now in progress through the 
other House of parliament, he was con- 
fident honourable members would feel, 
that it would have been bad taste and bad 
judgment in him to have intruded this 
question of East Retford, which although 
one of considerable importance, was un- 
doubtedly, very subordinate in point of 
interest to that other question to which he 
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had referred. If, therefore, he had intro- 
duced it at an earlier period, it must have 
been generally vepulessbis, and would 
not have received the attention it de- 
manded. Even yet the mind of the 
House was so absorbed by the great 
measure now approaching to its com- 
pletion, that so far from feeling that he 
merited any charge of undue delay, he 
was conscious only of having yielded to a 
general wish when he postponed the 
consideration of the subject of East 
Retford until the 5th of May, on which 
day he pledged himself to bring it for- 
ward. His hon. friend, the member for 
Hull (Mr. Sykes) had said, that the 
member for Hertfordshire and himself 
(Mr. Tennyson) were engaged in a sham 
fight upon this question. Now, although 
nothing, he was sure, would disturb the 
good feeling which personally subsisted 
between him and his hon. friend (Mr. N. 
Calvert), yet he could assure the hon. 
member for Hull, that the fight to which 
he had alluded, was on his (Mr. Tenny- 
son’s) part, no sham fight, but that on the 
5th May, whatever course other gentle- 
men might be pleased to pursue, he should 
go straight forward, and again seriously 
and strenuously endeavour to persuade 
the House to adopt the view he had 
originally taken, by disfranchising alto- 
gether the borough of East Retford and 
bestowing two representatives upon the 
town of Birmingham. 

Mr. Stewart observed, that, with a single 
exception, there was not one untainted 
witness to prove the existence of bribery 
and corruption in East Retford. If there 
were any chance that the measure which 
might be introduced on the subject, could 
go through both Houses in the course of 
the present session, he would concur in 
the propriety of not moving the new writ 
now. For himself, he had invariably 
voted against the disfranchisement of the 
borough; conceiving that, although bri- 
bery and corruption to a certain extent 
had been proved to exist in it, it had not 
been proved to be so universal as to justify 
so strong a measure. 

Alderman Waithman begged to make 
one remark. The petitioners complained 
of the hardships which they suffered, in 
not being represented in parliament at this 
particular time. He did not know to 
what they alluded ; unless he could guess 
at it from another petition, which they had 
presented on the important subject which 
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Dissentient (without assigning reasons), | 
also against such second reading, 


(Signed) Mawnsriztp BrowNLow 
Howe O'NEILL | 
RomMNEY BRADFORD. | 
MALMESBURY | 
Dissentient, | 


1. Because, should this bill pass 
into a law, the constitution of this realm 
(as at present established in church and 
state) must be materially affected by it, 
and it seems to me the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to seats in parliament, the 
privy council, and almost all the great 
offices of the state, is a measure directly 
adverse to the first principles and true 
spirit of our Constitution, being Protestant, 
which I apprehend will thereby be pro- 
gressively, and in the course of events, 
altogether subverted and overthrown; and 
to prevent such evil and disastrous con- 
sequences, no real and adequate securities 
(if any can be) are provided and embodied 
in this bill, nor is any compensation pro- 
posed for the concessions to be bestowed. 

2. What relates to the navy and 
army I look upon to be essentially dif- 
ferent, as they (the navy and army), in 
fact, exist only, by law, from year to year, 
the supplies for their support being in due 
manner granted accordingly. 

3. Aud because I am of opinion 
those who are required to legislate upon 
this question cannot foresee, nor duly ap- 
preciate the result of it to ourselves and 
to posterity, whose welfare we are bound 
in our proceedings most scrupulously to 
consider, and whose just rights and in- 
terest we ought to maintain and protect 
unimpaired, equally with our own. 

(Signed) WaLsINGHAM 
Kenyon. 

The following Protests against the third 
reading of the Bill were entered on the 
Journals :— : 

Dissentient, 

1. Because this bill,in its principle and 
enactments, in our judgment, tends mate- 
rially at present to weaken, and threatens, 
finally, essentially to mjure, that establish- 
ment in church and state which was form- 
ed in 1688, in order “that our religion, 
laws, and liberties, might not again be in 
danger of being subverted.” 

2. Because we do not think it consist- 
ent with the safety and welfare of this 
Protestant kingdom, in which no person 





reconciled to, or holding communion with, 
the see or church of Rome, or professing | 
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the Popish religion, is by law capable of 


| exercising any regal authority that a Pro- 


testant king should, either in parliament, 
or with respect to the duties attached to 


| the great executive offices in the state, 


conferring great political power, be advised 
by persons so reconciled, or holding such 
communion, or professing such religion. 

3. Because it appears to us that when 
the establishment of 1688 was formed, and 
lords spiritual and temporal and commons 
are in our statutes stated to have taken 
into their most serious consideration the 
best means for attaining the end of forming 
an establishment, in order that our religion, 
laws, and liberties, might not again be in 
danger of being subverted, and they deem- 
ed it fit that every king, who shall there- 
after come to and succeed in the imperial 
crown of this realm, should at his corona- 
tion, or his coming to parliament, which 
should first happen, make, subscribe, and 
audibly repeat ‘‘ the Declaration” mention- 
ed in the statute made in the 30th year of 
Charles 2nd, entitled an act for the more 
effectually preserving the king’s person and 
government, by disabling persons profess- 
ing the Popish religion to sit in parliament, 
and also thought fit to continue in full 
force and effect the provisions of the same 
statute with respect to peers and members 
of the House of Commons claiming to sit 
and vote in the Houses of parliament, it 
must have been unquestionably their opi- 
nion that the Protestancy of the king alone 
was not a sufficient security for the Pro- 
testant reformed established religion, and 
that it must then have been the intention 
of the legislature that the king, lords, and 
commons, should all be Protestants—Pro- 
testant members of the legislature of a 
kingdom declared, in the language of its 
laws, to be a Protestant kingdom. 

4. Because, although the present bill 
enacts, among other matters, that the 
“ Declaration” required by the above-men- 
tioned statute to be made and subscribed 
shall no longer be required to be made or 
subscribed by any of his majesty’s subjects, 
and this enactment appears to have been 
made with intent to the enabling persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion to 
sit in parliament, the act of the first year 
of William and Mary appears still to be 
left in full force and’effect, which requires 
the king succeeding to the imperial crown 
of this kingdom to make and subscribe the 
Declaration contained in the act of the 30th 
Charles 2nd, by its titles stated to be an 
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act for more effectually preserving the 
king’s person and government, by disabling 
Papists from sitting in parliament. 

5. Because the statutes which have been 
referred to in the course of the debates 
upon this bill, either repealing penal acts 


heretofore enforced against the Roman . 


Catholics, or statutes altering the periods 
at which persons admitted to offices and 
places of trust were to take the oaths re- 
quired to be taken by such persons, or the 
Annual Indemnity acts, do not, in our opi- 
nion, justify the admission of Roman Ca- 
tholics into parliament, or into offices of 
state conferring very great political power, 
into which, by this act, they are to be ad- 
mitted. 

6. Because it appears to us, that it can- 
not be reasonably hoped that persons sum- 
moned by the king’s writ to parliament, to 
advise the Crown in urgent and weighty 
matters concerning the church and state 
of this Protestant kingdom, if they are 
conscientiously attached to the church of 
Rome, can give due support to our esta- 
blished reformed Protestant church, its 
concerns and interests, as we apprehend it 
may be made to appear, upon a due con- 
sideration of the decrees and canons of 
their church, and of the oaths required to 
be taken by their bishops and priests, and 
from the writings of their members, that 
there is reason to apprehend that the 
united Protestant church of England and 
Ireland, and the Protestant church of 
Scotland will not be by them admitted to 
be branches of the Catholic Christian 
church. 

7. Because we are now called upon to 
consent to admit into parliament, and into 
offices of great political power (with the 
exception only of offices few, and much 
too few in number), those who are by the 
bill exempted from acknowledging the 
king’s supremacy in matters ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, and required to acknowledge 
it only in matters temporal or civil, 
although it seems to us that it cannot be 
reasonably denied that, according to the 
doctrines of the church of Rome, jurisdic- 
tion and authority in matters of a temporal 
and civil nature have been usurped and 
exercised in the united kingdom, connect- 
ed with foreign influence, under the pre- 
tence that such matters are only of a 
spiritual nature, or that they are spiritual 
only because the authority is exercised in 
ordine ad spiritualia. 

8, Because, although persons hereafter 
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becoming members in either House of par- 
liament are not to be required to make the 
Declaration contained in the before-men- 
tioned statute of Car. 2nd, we, and all 
the present members of this House, have 
solemnly professed, in the presence of 
God, our disbelief as to transubstantiation, 
and our belief that the invocation or adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, or any other 
saint, and the sacrifice of the mass, as they 
are now used in the church of Rome, are 
‘superstitious and idolatrous,” and the 
kings of this realm are still required, as 
above-mentioned, solemnly so to declare 
upon the occasion aforementioned. 

9. Because, although we have been re- 
peatedly told that the present measures of 
parliament are measures which are finally 
to settle a long-agitated question, we are 
convinced, regard being paid to the feelings 
of the king’s Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant subjects, that they cannot be expected 
to have such effect ; and experience seems 
to have demonstrated that concession does 
not and will not stifle demand; and the 
declarations of persons, both lay and eccle- 
siastical, appear to sanction the opinion 
that concessions will be asked as long as 
any thing remains that can be conceded ; 
and the rather, because, at the time when 
this bill has been brought forward, the 
measure may probably be thought the 
effect of intimidation. 

10. Because, though the Protestant 
church of England and Ireland, and the 
Protestant church of Scotland, are by 
former laws declared to be churches essen- 
tially and inviolably to be maintained and 
preserved, such declaration alone cannot 
be effectual inviolably to maintain them ; 
and if this bill tends to injure those 
churches, and repeal enactments of law ne- 
cessary for their support, as we think it 
does, both in its principle and enactments, 
the declaration that they are to be inviola- 
bly maintained can give them no effectual 
support. 

11. Because we cannot admit that any 
such necessity for this bill has either been 
proved or stated as can justify our assent 
to it, considering the serious mischiefs, both 
to the church and state, which we are afraid 
that the passing of this bill will occasion. 

, 12. Because we are now about to tender 
to his majesty this bill for his royal assent, 
and his majesty must naturally be induced 
to suppose that we have dutifully and fully 
attended to his gracious recommendation 
communicated to us on the first day of the 
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session, in which he was pleased to recom- 
mend to us to take into our deliberate 
consideration the whole condition of Ire- 
land, and. to review the laws which impose 
disabilities on his Roman Catholic subjects, 
and to consider whether the removal of 
those disabilities could be effected con- 
sistently with the great object referred to 
in his majesty’s reeommendation—the full 
and permanent security in church. and 
state, according to his majesty’s recom- 
mendation ; and we cannot admit that this 
House has taken into its deliberate con- 
sideration the whole condition of Ireland, 
which consideration, we conceive, his ma- 
jesty deemed to be necessary, in order to 
enable us to judge satisfactorily whether 
any and what disabilities could be safely 
removed. (Signed) Expon. 
The following peers afterwards signed 
the protest :—Winchilsea and Notting- 
ham, Ernest, T. Sarum, Arden, Bexley, 
Mayo, Hay (Kinnoull), Mansfield, Brown- 
low, Farnham, Sidmouth, Farnborough, 
Clanbrassil (earl of Roden), Ailesbury, 
Abingdon, Romney, Longford, Enniskil- 
len, Rolle, Kenyon, Lorton, O’Neill, Veru- 
lam, Thomond, Norwich (duke of Gordon), 
Digby, Shaftesbury, Falmouth, Skelmers- 
dale, Newcastle, Feversham, and Bradford. 


Protests against the 


Dissentient, 

1. Because the principle of exclusion of 
the Roman Catholics from parliament was 
recognized and sanctioned at the period 
of the Revolution, when that principle was 
extended to the Crown, thereby completing 
that essentially and exclusively Protestant 
Constitution, and by which the Protestant 
establishments of these kingdoms have 
been from that time secured. 

2. Because no security, except that of a 
legislature exclusively Protestant, as settled 
at the Revolution, can be adequate to the 
permanent protection of the Protestant 
establishments of these kingdoms. 

3. Because, therefore, the Protestant 
character of the two Houses of parliament 
is as essential to the constitution as the 
Protestant character of the royal branch 
of the legislature. 

4. Because it does appear that the pre- 
sent bill cannot be passed into a law con- 
sistently with a strict observance of the 
Coronation Oath, which oath, like every 
other, ought to be construed according to 
the plain obvious meaning of the words, in 
the sense in which it was framed and in 
which it was taken, 
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5. Because it is impossible to reconcile 
with that oath the admission to political 
and legislative power, of Roman Catholics, 
who, in proportion to their conscientious 
attachment to their church, are bound by 
the duty which they owe to that chureh to 
use their endeavours to remove what that 
church condemns as a dangerous heresy, 
and to restore to that church those rights, 
that authority, and that establishment, of 
which they consider the Roman Catholic 
church to have been wrongfully dispos- 
sessed. 

6. Because the Roman Catholic church, 
claiming infallibility, has never herself 
disclaimed any of those doctrines or pre- 
tensions which give just ground of objec- 
tion and alarm to Protestants; and, 
denying the right of any individual to 
judge for himself in matters of faith, 
doctrine, or church government, has de- 
prived any disclaimer by individuals of 
that authority to which from individual 
character, it might otherwise have been 
entitled. 

7. Because laws, which are of vital and 
permanent importance to the religious and 
political constitution of this country, 
ought not to be sacrificed to a measure of 
alleged expediency, the good effects of 
which, if any, can only be of short dura- 
tion. 

8. Because, considering the time at 
which, and the means by which, these 
concessions have been obtained ; consider- 
ing also the character of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, and the dominion which 
that church exercises over the minds and 
consciences of those who are in commu- 
nion with her; it is impossible that the 


| demand of concessions should stop at this 


point, when great political and legislative 
power is given to the lay members of the 
Roman Catholic church, while from that 
church and her hierarchy every object of 
spiritual and temporal ambition is profess- 
edly withheld. 

9- Because, therefore, continued -de- 
mands, either for the increase of the 
power and influence of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, or for the diminution of the 
power, influence, and’property, of the Pro- 
testant established churches, will neces- 
sarily follow, while the means of resisting 
such demands will be materially reduced. 

10. Because, independent of: ulterior 
consequences, the present measure, if passed 
into a law, will subvert that Protestant 
constitution by which the Protestant estab- 
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lishments of these kingdoms have been 
effectually secured, and to which the mass 
of the population of these kingdoms, com- 
prising a very large proportion of the reli- 
gious and constitutional intelligence of 
the country, have unequivocally expressed 
their attachment. 
(Signed) 


Protests against the 


RoMNeEY. 
Kenyon. 
WINCHILSEA and Nort- 
TINGHAM. 
SHEFFIELD. 


- Prorests AGAINST THE QUALIFICA- 
TION OF FREEHOLDERS (IRELAND) 
Bitt.] The following Protest against the 
second reading of this Bill was entered on 
the journals : 

‘ 1. Because it is contrary to the usual 
and highly constitutional custom of this 
House to deprive any fellow.subject of 
any vested right or privilege which he pos- 
sesses, without evidence on oath having 
been produced at the bar of this House, 
proving that he had used such vested right 
or privilege unconstitutionally, or that it 
was forthegeneral welfare and interest of the 
country that he should be called upon to 
surrender it. 

' 2. Because it will establish, by taking 
away the elective franchise from the forty- 
shilling freeholders of Ireland without any 
such evidence having been produced, a 
precedent which, in future ages, may 
prove the source of the greatest injuries to 
the dearest rights and liberties of this 


country. 
(Signed) WINCHILSEA and 
NorrinGHuamM. 
Dissentient, 


1. Because to seize upon and to con- 
fiscate the indubitable rights, privileges, 
and franchises of unoffending citizens— 
unaccused, unheard, untried—by whole 
descriptions, by hundreds and thousands 
together, is an utter subversion of that im- 
mutable law of true justice which is at 
once the vital principle and the most 
beautiful in the British constitution. 

2. Because it is in direct violation of 
the great charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land, which enacts “that no freeman 
shall be disseized or essoined of lands, 
chattels, franchises, or of any right, 
without lawful judgment of his peers.” 

3. Because the same security is con- 
firmed to the people in the Petitionof Right, 
but now will be encroached upon, 
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4. Because it is in defiance of the act 
for the further limitation of the Crown, 
and better securing the rights and liber- 
ties of the subject, which sets forth, “‘ that 
the laws of England are the birthright of 
the people thereof.” 

5. Because we are of opinion that such 
sacred statutes ought not to be invaded 
without due caution and deliberate con- 
sideration at least, nor without the clearest 
demonstration of an insurmountable state 
necessity. 

6. Because we deem the arbitrary 
enactment of ex post facto law, for the 
summary as well as final destruction, 
without appeal or compensation, not only 
of the vested rights of life interests, but 
even of those hereditary privileges which 
belong to fee simple estates, is as contrary 
to the spirit and practice of the British 
constitution as it is harsh and severe in its 
retrospective operation upon those who 
may happen to be affected by it. 

7. Because, arguing from analogy of 
that act of the Irish Union which granted, 
by authority of parliament, pecuniary com- 
pensation, amounting to above 1,200,0002. 
to those cities and boroughs which con- 
sented to resign their elective charters, and 
from that act of 1746 which, in relation 
to Scotland, granted upwards of half a 
million of money, in compensation for the 
deprivation of heritable jurisdictions, as 
well-as from that article of the Scotch 
Union which reserves, among others, 
superiorities, as rights of property, to the 
owners thereof, we feel bound to consider 
the elective franchise of Ireland in the 
double light of a privilege, and a property 
of computable pecuniary value, and must, 
therefore, view any arbitrary deprivation of 
both, without compensation, in the sense 
of a spoliation. 

8. Because we are of opinion that the 
ulterior consequences of this measure will 
be a successful endeavour, by many Irish 
landlords, to eject a vast number of the 
existing leaseholders from their forty- 
shilling freeholds, in the intention of con- 
solidating the same into 10/. freeholds, for 
the sinister purposes of political influence ; 
whereof the consequences in a count 
destitute of any refuge established by law 
for the preservation of the unfortunate 
pauper from misery and starvation will be 
to reduce multitudes of these ejected free- 
holders to the shocking alternative of 
starvation at home or of seeking refuge in 
the poor laws of England and Scotland, 
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to the great prejudice and detriment of the 
labourers, and to the increased burthens of 
both nations. 

9. Because we deem it unfit and in- 
decorous that a measure fraught with such 
important and serious consequences should 
be carried with unbridled haste, under 
cover of another measure absorbing the 
whole public attention. 

10. Because we think it inconsistent 
with the usages and derogatory to the 
character and dignity of parliament to con- 
sent ever to abrogate the rights and liber- 
ties of the humble classes of his majesty’s 
unoffending subjects on the bare assevera- 
tion of the Ling s ministers of the existence 
of a case of expediency, or even of a state 
necessity, for so extraordinary a measure, 
without further inquiry. 

11. Because, further, whilst we acknow- 
ledge indubitably a supreme authority in 
saliadcont to legislate in the spirit of jus- 
tice, we deny its title to an arbitrary power 
to legislate in the spirit of injustice, espe- 
cially in the summary and unexplained 
destruction of that immediate constituency 
through its responsibility, to which at all 
times one estate of parliament derives its 
only constitutional power, as it previously 
had derived its creation. 

12, Because we cannot but bear in 
mind that the elective franchise in England 
is built upon similar, and no more secure 
foundation, than those we are about to tear 
away; and that this, therefore, at a future 
moment of public apathy, may be drawn 
into a dangerous precedent, in justification 
of a corresponding curtailment of the 
elective rights of the yeomanry of Eng- 
land. 

13. Because we cannot but recollect 
that the preservation and security of all 
public ond private property rest upon no 
other basis than the moral inviolability of 
those principles, which we are now about 
to overthrow upon a declaration by minis- 
ters, that parliament must consent to this 
measure of injustice and restriction as the 
necessary price and appendage of one of 
concession. 

14. Because we deem this principle of 
barter, in questions of justice and legisla- 
tion, as dangerous in its consequences as 
it is repulsive and unseemly in its immedi- 
ate character. 

15. Because, whilst we are most willing 
and anxious to correct every proved abuse 
we cannot consent to commence the refor- 
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mation of any part of the state by its 
subversion. 
(Signed) RicuMmonp, 

O’NEILL, 

Hamitron and Branpon. 


The following Protest was entered 

against the third reading of the bill : 
Dissentient, 

1. Because, that although, in my 
opinion, the elective franchise in Ireland 
requires regulation, yet the provisions of 
this bill are highly unconstitutional, in- 
as much as they require that the qualifica- 
tions to entitle freeholders to vote at elec- 
tions for counties in Ireland shall be 
decided on by officers appointed by the 
Crown, removable at the pleasure of the 
Crown, paid by the Crown, and, possibly, 
looking up to the government for the time 
being for professional promotion, and 
therefore under its direct influence 

2. Because this bill does not give any 
effective appeal against the decision of 
such officers, that which is provided by it 
being of so expensive a nature as not to 
be available by the major part of the free- 
holders of Ireland. 

3. Because it appears to me that by 
the provisions, of this bill a corrupt and 
arbitrary government may obtain an undue 
power over the constituency of Ireland, 
and by such influence procure the return 


'of members to the House of Commons 


subservient to their views, and thus en- 
danger the liberties of the people. 

4, Because, in my opinion, the fit and 
proper tribunal to inquire into the quali- 
fication of freeholders to vote at elections 
for counties would be the magistrates of 
such counties, together with the assistant 
barristers (their powers being co-ordinate), 
with an effective appeal from their decision 
when required; thus the magistrates 
would be able to counteract any undue 
bias of the assistant barrister, if such 
should exist, and the assistant barrister 
would check any party feeling which might 
be supposed to influence the magistracy. 

5. Because the bill makes no provision 
for the regulation of the elective franchise 
in cities, counties of cities, or towns, in 
which abuses exist, in proportion to the 
number of freeholders, to a greater extent 
than in counties at large. 

(Signed) FaRNAAM, 


Conpucr or THE IRnisH GovERNe 
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MENT — Revease or Mr. Engas Mac- 
DONNELL.] The Earl of Clancarty rose 
to make his promised motion, for the pro- 


duction of documents connected with the | 
The | 


Release of Mr. Eneas Macdonnell. 
noble lord said, he did not intend to trouble 
their lordships with more than a few 
words on the subject which he wished to 
bring under the consideration of the 
House. No man felt less disposed than 
himself to say or to do any thing calculated 
to interfere with the exercise of the 
royal prerogative of mercy. However, he 
thought the exercise of that prerogative 
should always be pure and unimpeachable. 
He had heard it said, that any attempt 
to inquire into the exercise of the king’s 
prerogative of mercy was a direct attack 
upon that prerogative. Now, what he had 
to offer upon this occasion for the con- 
sideration of their lordships, so far from 
being meant as an attack upon his ma- 
jesty’s prerogative, was intended to support 
and astablish it more firmly by affording 
an opportunity of shewing the public that 
it had been properly and fairly exercised. 
He denied that an inquiry relative to the 
grounds on which the Royal mercy had 
been extended in a particular instance, 
involved any attack upon the prerogative 
of the Crown, inasmuch as the direct ten- 
dency of such an investigation would no 
doubt be to prove, that it had been purely 
exercised. Besides, no man in their lord- 
ships’ House would pretend to hold, that 
his majesty’s ministers were not responsible 
for the exercise of this prerogative of 
mercy, as well as for the exercise of 
every other prerogative of the Crown. 
This responsibility was particularly neces- 
sary in cases like the present; for per- 
haps there could not be any prerogative 
of the Crown which, if completely un- 
shackled, might, in the hands of corrupt 
ministers, be more misapplied than the one 
now in question. Of course he did not 
intend any allusion to the government of 
the noble duke near him, to apply these 
observations to him. If, then, any re- 
sponsibility existed, it rested upon some 
individual minister; and, in order to 
render the responsibility real and com- 
plete, it was clear that an examination of 
the mode in which the prerogative was 
exercised was absolutely necessary. Par- 
liament must have the means of inquiry 
into its exercise, otherwise all responsibility 
was imaginary. On these grounds he 


thought himself justified in instituting an 


[ Aprir 13. ] 


| inquiry into the subject, and was of -opi- 
/nion that his motion could not be con- 
‘sidered in the light of an attack on the 
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king’s prerogative. It had been felt very 
much indeed, that the recent interposition 
of royal mercy, in the case to which he 
wished to direct the attention of their lord- 
ships, was not so fairly made as it ought 
to be. 

No man could rejoice more than he did 
at the exercise of the royal clemency, and 
hedid not wish to fetter it : still, he thonght 
the principle should be resorted to with 
discretion, and proper caution. The case 
to which he alluded related to the mode 
in which Mr. Eneas Macdonnell—a gen- 
tleman employed as an agent by the Ro- 
man Catholic Association — had been 
released from a punishment to which he 
was sentenced. The facts of the case 
were as follow: —In the year 1826, in 
the month of October, Mr. Macdonnell 
attended at a great reunion held in a town 
(Ballinasloe) in the west of Ireland, for 
the purpose of promoting the cause of 
religious knowledge in that county. Pre-~ 
bably, Mr. Macdonnell considered that he 
might raise himself much in the estima- 
tion of his employers if, at the time, a dis- 
turbance could be created, which might 
obstruct the objects of the meeting, and 
interfere with the quiet of the town. 
Accordingly, he went down there, and 
forced himself into the meeting of a society 
of which he was not a member. A riot 
ensued ; the riot act was read ; the police 
were obliged to be called in ; and, through 
their interference the affair fortunatel 
terminated without further mischief. If 
Mr. Macdonnell’s exertions had terminated 
there, it might have been all well, but 
they did not: within a few days, in the 
midst of a large congregation assembled 
in the Roman Catholic chapel of the town, 
this gentleman proceeded, in a violent and 
intemperate speech, to attack the two 
excellent magistrates who were engaged 
in putting down the previous riot: he 
vilified their characters and attacked their 
private lives in the grossest way. If mat- 
ters had stopped there, violent and un- 
provoked as was the outrage offered to 
these two respectable gentlemen, still the 
affair might have been suffered to drop, 
and their lordships, perhaps, would not 
now have heard of the subject. But 
vanity, or a desire to raise himself in the 
estimation of his employers, induced Mr. 


Macdonnell to publish the speech which 
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he had so pronounced in the “ Dublin; fore the House. The lord lieutenant was 
Morning Register,” the official Roman} responsible, who had acted on these cer- 
Catholic journal. A prosecution having | tificates in releasing Mr. Macdonnell, for 
been threatened against the proprietors of | his act, and it was desirable to know how 
that paper for the libellous matter con- | far he was justified in adopting the course 
tained in the speech, the name of the per-| he did ; but this could only be known by 
son who communicated it was given up, | an examination of the certificates referred 
and it proving to be that of Mr. Mac-/| to. 
donnell himself, a prosecution was insti-| | He wished to call their lordships’ atten- 
tuted against him by the parties libelled. | tion to the mode in which the present 
Various expedients were resorted to, to| subject had been brought before the 
protract the proceedings, and the trial did | House. The noble marquis (Anglesey) 
not take place till January, 1828. The | had said, that he had been charged with 
prosecutors, who were the parties libelled, | having encouraged the Catholic Associa- 
had only their private resources to support | tion during the period of his government 
them in the suit, while Mr. Macdonnell | in Ireland, and that he denied the accusa- 
was defended and sustained by the/tion, and pleaded “not guilty” to the 
revenues of that mighty imperium in im-| charge. As nothing was more unfair to 
perio—the Roman Catholic Association. | any man than to bring general charges 
No evidence was offered on the subject | against him, which, not being of a tangi- 
of the truth of the libels, which were | ble or specific nature, were difficult to be 
directed against the private lives and | repelled, he had taken the liberty, in the 
characters of the complainants. The de- | course of the discussions on the Catholic 
fendant was found guilty, and sentenced | Relief bill, to put a few questions to the 
to twelve months’ imprisonment, for the | noble marquis, as to matters of a particu- 
libel against archdeacon Trench, and six | lar nature. Upon that occasion the noble 
months’ imprisonment for that against Mr. | marquis, with a promptness and candour 
M‘Donough, the other magistrate who | which did him the utmost credit, imme- 
had interfered to quell the riot excited by | diately expressed his readiness to meet 
Mr. Macdonnell. These prosecutions | any charge which might be brought against 
were carried on at the private expense of| him, or to answer any questions put to 
the parties injured. The cost of them} him with respect to any part of his ad- 
amounted to a very large sum; which was | ministration in Ireland. At the same 
considerably increased by the legal sub- | time he declared, that he would not enter 
terfuges and devises resorted to by the| into the subject at that moment, when 
defendant’s counsel. However, Mr. Mac-|a great .public measure was before the 
donnell, a verdict having been pronounced | House; but repeated his willingness, 
against him, was brought up for judgment, | at any time after that question should 
and sentenced to the punishment of im-| have been disposed of, to vindicate himself 
prisonment for the period before stated. | against any charge that might be brought 
Soon after this, a desire was manifested to | forward. Not so the noble duke at the 
procure the prisoner’s liberation, and a re- | head of his majesty’s government: he 
presentation was made with that view. The | adopted a different course. The noble 
answer to it was, that the sentence against | duke immediately set up a supposed case, 
Mr. Macdonnell was a mitigated sentence ; | quoted it as an authority, and reasoned 
for, in the course of the proceedings, | and argued upon it. The noble duke said, 
such affidavits were put in as aggravated | the fact was, Mr. Macdonnell had been 
the offence. Mr. Macdonnell was then | convicted of a libel and imprisoned, and 
voted a martyr. Other matters cf greater | his liberation before the expiration of his 
moment now came on; namely, the Clare | sentence was founded upon a report made 
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election, and applications were renewed | to government as to the state of that in- p 
for Macdonnell’s liberation. These appli- | dividual’s health. From that report it t 
cations, as the world understood, were | appeared, that his life must be sacrificed b 
made on the grounds of the opinion of | if he suffered continued confinement. The v 
different medical gentlemen, as to the | noble lord at the head of the government te 
probable consequences of continued con-/| of Ireland had, he said, stated the cir- t 
finement upon the prisoner’s health. One| cumstance, and his majesty’s servants r 
of the objects of the present motion was, | would not have done their duty, if they a 


to procure these opinions to be laid be»! had not advised the course which was 
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adopted —the release of the prisoner. The 
matter had no reference whatever to _poli- 
tics, and.the thing would have been done, 
had the state of things in Ireland been 
twenty times worse than it was at the 
time. This was the statement of the noble 
duke, who insinuated that he (the earl of 
Clancarty) was personally interested in 
the circumstance referred to. This he 
denied. It was true he was nearly con- 
nected with one of the excellent magis- 
trates so foully libelled, but he had no 
interest directly personal in the transac- 
tion; and as to any public interest, he 
thought he was not half so much concern- 
ed in that way.as the noble duke himself. 
He felt no public interest in the circum- 
stance, except inasmuch as it went to 
affect the peace and tranquillity of the 
country. He admitted that there were 
references to medical men as to the health 
of Mr. Macdonnell; but it was univer- 
sally believed, that the utmost the medical 
men would certify was, that Mr. Macdon- 
nell’s health might suffer from further con- 
finement. Why, so might their lordships’ 
health suffer from sitting in that House; 
there was nothing from which health might 
not suffer. If such were the nature of 
the opinions of the medical men—and 
they had been so represented—he main- 
tained, that they did not contain very 
good grounds for an abridgment of the 
term of punishment in this particular case. 
It would at once go to overturn the main 
part of the charge, if the opinions of the 
medical men were of a more decided cha- 
racter, and declared the prisoner’s inability 
to. sustain the punishment awarded to 
him; and not only would this be the effect 
of such opinions (if produced), but they 
would at once pass into the shade of dis- 
belief many other charges which had been 
recently adduced. He thought the opini- 
ons of the medical men would be attended 
with great weight; and, on that ground, 
he wished for their production. Let their 
lordships recollect, that prosecutions, con- 
ducted as these have been, for libel, par- 
took of a double nature and character. 
They were intended as indemnities to the 
parties injured; they went also to affect 
the public peace, which was endangered 
by such proceedings; and the public, as 
well as the individual sufferers, had a right 
to be vindicated. When an exercise of 
the high prerogative of mercy was had 
recourse to on account of ill health, or on 
any other grounds, be they what they 
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might, some expiation, some satisfaction, 
some excuse, was to be expected from the 
offender towards the injured party. Secu- 
rity also was usually exacted, and the 
prisoner was obliged to be bound on his 
own recognizances, and to procure persons 
to be bound in theirs, for his future good 
behaviour. That was his notion of what 
usually attended such a transaction. He 
might be mistaken, but such was the 
course that, in his opinion, ought to be 
taken,—such the feeling that should al- 
ways operate. 

He again contended, that his applica- 
tion could not be considered as an attack 
on the king’s prerogative. He thought 
he had some right to complain of the case 
opened by the noble duke at the head of 
the government, and reasoned on by him, 
in a manner to excite the compassion of 
their lordships. At the same time, how- 
ever, the noble duke refused to lay before 
the House any documents substantiating 
his statements. God forbid that he should 
wish to convert a sentence of imprison- 
ment into death! Nothing could be far- 
ther from his intentions; but he submitted, 
that it was not sufficient to make a state- 
ment without producing documents in 
support of it. His experience in their - 
lordships’ House, and in the other House 
of parliament, confirmed him in this con- 
clusion. The noble earl proceeded to say, 
in reference to the removal of Roman 
Catholic disabilities, that it was the in- 
terest of every Irishman, now that this 
matter was concluded, and the bill passed, 
to make the best of it,—to join hand in 
hand to promote a state of tranquillity 
and peace, and if possible to bring things 
to that state which the noble duke wished 
to effect by means of the measure just 
passed into a law.—The noble lord, after 
again pressing for the production of the 
documents which he required, alluded to 
the diversion which might be effected in 
the public mind in Ireland, and conse- 
quently the assistance that might be af- 
forded to the establishment of peace and 
prosperity in that country, by undertaking 
such great works, as might bring the 
national energies into play and afford 
employment to the public. While upon 
this subject, he alluded to the construction 
of a canal, which some thought a good 
and others considered a bad measure; 
but, in as far as it would afford employ- 
ment to the population, and perhaps upon 
other grounds, it was desirable. Having 
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observed that we should not allow the 
education of the Irish people to get too 
much into the hands of the priest, the 
noble earl concluded by saying, that he 
would not trouble their lordships any 
further, and should only move for copies 
of the references to surgeons, or other 
medical men, respecting the health of Mr. 
Eneas Macdonnell, by order of the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, and the reports 
made by those persons upon that subject. 
The Duke of Wellington said, it was 
not necessary to follow his noble friend 
through the latter part of his address to 
their lordships. He would confine him- 
self entirely to his noble friend’s motion, 
which was for the production of certain 
papers connected with the pardon extend- 
ed by his majesty toa Mr. Eneas Macdon- 
nell, whereby that individual was released 
from a part of the punishment to which 
he had been sentenced, under a conviction 
for libel. He quite concurred in the po- 
sition laid down by his noble friend, that 
these cases of the exercise of the king’s 
prerogative of mercy, although not en- 
tirely exempt from the inquisition and 
investigation of parliament, were yet pos- 
sibly of that description, that of all the 
age eee of his majesty, they ought to 
least liable to inquiry. ere were 
cases in which his majesty was frequently 
called upon to exercise his own judgment: 
the prerogative was frequently carried 
into execution under these circumstances; 
and it would therefore be apparent, that 
if any investigation at all were to be in- 
stituted, the House must be most cautious 
in the inquiry. In the present case, there 
was only one ground on which his noble 
friend could call for the production of the 
documents required; and that ground 
consisted in the somewhat irregular state- 
ment which he (the duke of Wellington) 
had made in reference to the subject. 
This, in fact, was the only ground of any 
weight which his noble friend had men- 
tioned for the production of these papers. 
He might have been incautious in what he 
had said, not being very much accustomed 
to address their lordships ;—he might have 
been guilty of a breach of order or an 
infringement on the established practice of 
debate; but he considered that to con- 
stitute no ground whatever for departing 
from the wholesome practice of not in- 
quiring into the exercise of the prerogative 
of merey by his majesty, or by the indi- 
vidual appointed to represent his author- 
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ity in Ireland. At the same time, as far 
as regarded this particular case (and 
without reference to the principle he had 
laid down), he himself had not the smallest 
objection to the institution of the strictest 
inquiry: for never was there a case in 
which more pains were taken, not only by 
the noble marquis at the head of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, but by the govern- 
ment in this country, to ascertain precisel 

the state of Mr. Macdonnell’s health, an 

the probable injury he might sustain by 
continued confinement. He had before 
him no less than two reports, made in 
consequence of as many inquiries insti- 
tuted, within the distance of ten days of 
each other, to ascertain the exact facts of 
the case. Before the noble earl proceeded 
to inquire into the subject, he ought to 
have shown something more than the 
fact of his (the duke of Wellington’s) 
mentioning the circumstances of the case 
in a former debate. The noble earl stated, 
that the country required, in the exercise 
of this authority, that the objects of the 
libel should be satisfied. This gentleman 
came before the government of Ireland in 
the state of a person, who absolutely re- 
quired pardon, and did not ask a remis- 
sion of his punishment as a favour. If he 
did ask an abridgment of the term of his 
imprisonment as a favour, and if the go- 
vernment were disposed to negociate with 
him upon the granting of that favour, then 
they might have imposed conditions upon 
him. But he claimed the pardon as a 
matter of necessity. Government were 
told in terms, “‘ if you do not release this 
gentleman, he will suffer more than the 
law imposed on him.” With what face, 
then,—with what show of propriety,— 
could government, under these circum- 
stances, require Mr. Macdonnell to ask 
pardon of his prosecutors, or enter into 
recognizances by himself or others, that 
he would not be guilty of a like offence in 
future? It was the duty of government 
to grant the mitigation required. He was 
astonished that his noble friend, consider- 
ing his legal education and the acute cha- 
racter of his mind, should have expected 
that the government would have exposed 
themselves and their whole authority to 
derision, by adopting such a course as 
making this application. Let their lord- 
ships suppose this gentleman to be at the 
point of death, and that he declared he 
would not apologize to his prosecutors, or 
enter into any recognizance as to his future 
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conduct. Was he therefore to die in 
prison? It was impossible to admit of 


such a thing. The proposition to Mr. 
Macdonnell to enter into recognizances to 
be of good behaviour would be as gross 
as to require him to apologize to the in- 
dividuals libelled,—it would be a further 
degradation of the government. On these 
grounds, he thought it the duty of govern- 
ment to stand upon the usual practice in 
these cases, and not to grant a matter of 
right and necessity as if it were a favour. 
He also considered himself justified in 
opposing the production of the documents 
required by his noble friend. 

The Marquis of Anglesey said, that 
what had fallen from the noble duke at 
the head of his majesty’s government 
had so completely anticipated what he 
meant to address to their lordships on this 
subject that he had now but little to say 
with regard to it. He could see perfectly 
the propriety of his majesty’s government 
refusing to give the papers required, or to 
institute an inquiry, upon the grounds put 
forward by the noble earl. He had acted 
while he was in the government of Ireland, 
entirely upon that principle. But the 
same reasons did now exist to render 
silence on his part necessary. An appli- 
cation was made to him through the noble 
lord, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, by 
the noble earl, for the documents which 
were now asked for. The papers were 
refused. He would read the noble 
earl’s letter to the Chief Secretary, 
and the answer which he caused the noble 
lord (F. L. Gower) to write. These docu- 
ments would explain the grounds of the 
noble lord’s application, and of the refusal 
which he considered it his duty to give to 
that application. With the noble earl’s 
permission, he would read the letter ad- 
dressed to him by the Irish Secretary. The 
communication was dated Garbally, 24th 
Sept., 1828, and was in substance as fol- 
lows :— 

“T had, this morning, the honour of 
receiving your lordship’s letter of yester- 
day’s date. It certainly did appear to me 
somewhat extraordinary, as well for the 
reason you mention, of a near connexion 
of my own being a candidate for the vacant 
representation in the Irish peerage, as for 
other causes, that any application should 
have been made to me by your lordship, of 
however formal a nature, upon the occa- 
sion in question. It did appear to me, 
that so recently after rather a strong mea- 
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sure of the Irish government, and in which 
my family were necessarily so much in- 
terested, as the (apparently full, free, and 
unqualified) extension of his majesty's pre- 
rogative of mercy to Mr. Eneas Macdon- 
nell, justly and most leniently sentenced 
for two very atrocious, malicious, and sub- 
sequently aggravated libels,—the one 
upon my brother, the archdeacon of 
Armagh, the other upon an active and 
worthy magistrate in this neighbourhood ; 
both of whom are endeavouring in con- 
junction with myself and others, to pre- 
serve this part of the country at least in 
due allegiance to his majesty’s government ; 
—and permit me to observe, in some in- 
stances, as on the present occasion, even 
(as it should seem) under the heavy op- 
position of his majesty’s servants in Ire- 
land ;—it did, I say, appear to me extra- 
ordinary, that without the urbanity of any 
notification whatever, much less without 
any previous communication of intention 
or consultation with us, or any of us,— 
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without any known exaction of apology to 
| the parties aggrieved, or any known de- 
' mand of security for future good conduct 
| —-this person should have been freely set 
at large, to the unalloyed triumph of the 
disaffected; and that so soon afterwards I 
should have been the person selected to 
execute forms (I will admit) but such as 
have hitherto been usually perfected by 
those more in the habits of communication 
with government, I can well assure your 
lordship, that the factions and rebellions 
in this neighbourhood (for where are there 
not such in Ireland at this time?) in the 
plenitude of their rejoicing upon this free 
act of grace accorded to Mr. Macdonnell, 
in his majesty’s name, and on which some 
damage ‘was riotously and violently done 
to the Houses in my neighbouring town, 
blood would likewise have been spilt had 
it not been for the promptitude and 
alacrity with which Mr. M’Donogh (one 
of the gentlemen libelled) called out the 
military in support of the civil power.” 
He had been anxious to read this letter, 
because it showed the feeling by which the 
noble earl was actuated. That he had 
given undue encouragement to the Roman 
Catholics, as the noble earl appeared to 
imagine, and particularly to the Catholic 
Association, he utterlydenied. Tothat charge 
he had given a distinct denial on a former 
occasion—as the nobleearl correctly stated 





he had pleaded “ not et he now 
repeated the plea. He felt exceedingly 
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obliged to the noble earl for having 
brought the charge, because it enabled him 
to show on what flimsy grounds the ac- 
cusation rested, and how little he was dis- 
posed to favour the Roman Catholics or 
the Association in the manner represented. 
In the whole course of his administration, 
it had never fallen to his lot to act as a 
party man, or to befriend any body in the 
state at the expense of another. His 
whole object was, to act with strict im- 
partiality. In doing so he had endeavoured 
to imitate the conduct of his illustrious 
predecessor, who had acted during his 
government in Ireland in a manner that 
proved him to bea most profound and con- 
summate statesman. He would now read 
the answer to the noble earl’s letter, written 
by the Chief Secretary, under his direc- 
tions. It was as follows : 

‘‘T have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your lordship’s letter of the 
24th. As the observations contained in 
that letter chiefly turned upon a recent 
measure of his majesty’s government, I 
thought it necessary that the Lord-lieute- 
nant should be made acquainted with them ; 
and it is in consequence, by direction of 
his excellency, that I take the liberty of 
addressing this letter to your lordship on 
my own account. Having previously to 
the receipt of your lordship’s letter apolo- 
gized for having inadvertently addressed 
an official letter to your lordship I should 
have deemed it unnecessary and obtrusive 
to trouble your lordship further. I am 
directed by the Lord-lieutenant to acquaint 
your lordship, that it is impossible for him 
on the subject of a measure strictly of a 
public nature, such as the recent liberation 
of Mr. 7Eneas Macdonnell, to enter into 
previous consultation or subsequent expla- 
nation with any irresponsible person, Under 
this conviction of the duties of the 
situation, his excellency cannot author- 
ize me to attempt, by any further obser- 


vation, to remove the misconception | 
under which it appears to his excellency | 
_ petition relative to Mr. Macdonnell. It 
| was a petition signed by persons of high 


that your lordship labours on the subject 
of the measure alluded to.” 


Now, my lords, (continued the noble | 


marquis) what may be perfectly right in 
the conduct of the noble duke at the head 
of the government, and what may be suf- 
ficient to induce him, acting in his official 


capacity, to refuse to lay the papers re-— 


quired by the noble earl on your lordships’ 
table may not restrain me from giving 
some explanation on the subject, and with 
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the permission of noble lords, and, as I 
hope, to the complete satisfaction of the 
noble earl, and all persons interested in 
this business in Ireland, I think I shall 
make out a case to justify the course which 
I adopted; meaning, as I do, to show to 
your lordships with respect to this case, 
as I hope to be able to do with regard to all 
others, that whatever accusations have been 
brought against me are perfectly unfound- 
ed. I repeat, if any accusation be brought 
forward with respect to my conduct in any 
part of Ireland, [ have no apprehension 
that I shall be unable to answer it. I have 
no doubt that I shall be able to do so, not 
only in this case, butin any other. I had 
intended, but it appears almost unnecessary 
to do so, to go into the history of the par- 
ticulars of the case at length. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that Mr. Eneas Macdonnell 
is a Roman Catholic barrister, a member 
belonging to the Catholic Association, and 
an agent from that Association to the 
Roman Catholics in this country. The 
noble earl has already described what took 
place at the two meetings held at Bal- 
linasloe—the delivery and publication of 
the libels. I must here observe, that the 
trial and conviction, to which the noble 
earl has alluded, took place during the 
administration of my noble predecessor, 
in the Irish government — consequently 
1 have nothing to do with that — and 
I was not required to know any thing 
officially about the offence that had been 
committed, or the sentence by which 
punishment was awarded for it. Indeed, 
the thing did not turn upon that, but, as 
has been truly stated by the noble duke 
on the state of health of the individual 
referred to. I can assure noble lords, that 
great pains were taken to ascertain ac- 
curately the real state of Mr. Macdonnell’s 
health; and the probable effect of pro- 
longed confinement. This I shall pre- 
sently show. I arrived in Ireland on the 
Ist of March, 1828. It was early in the 
month of April, that I received the first 


rank and great respectability; but it is 
only fair to admit that it was evidently a 
petition arising out of party principles, and 
founded in political, religious, and party 
feelings. Perceiving this to be the case, 
I informed the persons who ‘presented the 
petition, that I could not entertain or act 
upon it. In June, Mr, neas Macdonnell 
petitioned the Irish government on account 
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of the severity of the sentence, as well as have seen Dr. Jackson, and his conversa- 
the impaired state of hishealth. That was | tion was stronger than his report, if possi- 
acase to be dealt with in the same mar-j ble. I think the only question is, whether 
ner as all other cases of a similar nature. ' you could take the responsibility of wait- 
I immediately sent the petition to the , ing four days for an answer from the other 
judge who ‘tried the cause, and received | side of the water. I cannot recommend 
from him a report upon it. It was of anun- | you to do so.” I think on that day, the 
favourable nature. I caused the circum- | 27th of August, I wrote to the home de- 
stance to be made known to the petitioner _ partment. I wrote to Mr. Peel to the 
and directed it to be stated to him, that ! effect that I believed it was necessary 
the law must take its course, as there ap- , that I should release Mr. Macdonnell on 
peared no good ground for interference. | the following morning. | I transmitted the 
Mr. Macdonnell then applied for a copy , reports of the medical men. I stated, that 
of the judge’s report and opinion on the | I would see the members of the committee 
reference of the prisoner’s petition to his on the following day, and if I found that 
consideration. This I refused to grant.}I could do so in safety, 1 would wait an 
Numerous petitions followed this, all of | answer from him. I added, that I wished 
which I refused to comply with. At length ; him to understand that I would take the 
a..petition was presented, in August, on | whole responsibility of the act upon myself, 
the score of ill health; it was confirmed | but desired to have the advantage of his 
by a statement made by Drs. Roney and | experience, and was anxious to avail my- 
O’Bierne, who represented that longer | self of it in this case. On the 30th of 
confinement would endanger the prisoner’s | August, Mr. Macdonnell sent a memoran- 
life. This alone in ordinary cases, would | dum,written in pencil, to lord F. L. Gower, 
be sufficient to justify the immediate re- | as follows :—‘‘ Within the last week, Dr. 
lease of the prisoner. I have released | Collis and Dr. O’Bierne have met Dr. 
prisoners in several cases, on such a repre- | Roney in consultation at Kilmainham on 
sentation, without further delay or inquiry. | my case; and Dr. Jackson visited me 
But Mr. Macdonnell being a marked | repeatedly. They all concur in the 
character, and the whole transaction being | opinion, that Iam in a most dangerous 
one distinguished by a high degree of | state of health, in consequence of confine- 
party spirit throughout, I thought it neces- | ment. To request an answer of some sort 
sary, under the circumstances of the case, | —if unfavourable, to get copies of the cer- 
to appoint a commission composed of medi- | tificates of the physicians, that I may have 
cal men of the greatest eminence in their | them laid before the king, as the ground 
profession to investigate the subject. | of application to his majesty. Since I 
The commissioners were-— Dr. Renny, ! made my application, two persons have 
Inspector-general of Hospitals; Mr. been liberated from this gaol on account of 
Crompton, surgeon-general; and Dr. | ill-health, on the certificate of Dr. Roney 
Jackson, state physician. There was | alone, who is the official authority and 
some difference of opinion among these | also President of the College of Sur- 
gentlemen as to the health of the peti- | geons.” 

tioner, or rather with regard to the pro-| Here I think it right to state, that, to 
bable consequences of prolonged confine- | the letter of the 27th of August to Mr. 
ment upon it. All agreed that he was | Peel, I received a reply to the following 
very ill, but.they differed as to the degree | effect :—‘‘ That if he (Mr. Peel) had con- 
of danger that would result from continued | fidence in a physician giving the opinion 
imprisonment. One of the three desired | that he had serious apprehensions for the 
further time, to enable him to make up his | life of the prisoner, he would, in such a 
mind on this case. It was given: four | case, advise the Crown to exercise the 
days were allowed him to. make his own | prerogative of mercy;” and added, “ it 
separate report on the subject. He did so | appears to me, that you have taken every 
and it was of a very decided character, as | precaution that could be taken against any 
to the dangerous condition of Mr. Mac- | imposition being practised, and against 
donnell. I will now read the opinion of | any mistake of the motive of your deci- 
the chief Secretary on the case; formed | sion, should you, after your intended inter- 
in consequence of a conversation with the | view with the physicians, decide on the 
physician, whose report has just been | liberation of Mr. Eneas Macdonnell.” On 
alluded to... The chief Secretary said “I | the 31st (before the foregoing could have 
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reached me) I informed Mr. Peel, that I 
had not found it necessary to release Mr. 
Macdonnell on the morrow, as I had ex- 
pected. That he was certainly very ill, 
but I could not ascertain that his life was 
in immediate danger ; but as the symptoms 
might rapidly change, and as moreover he 
(Mr. Peel) might, in his answer, encourage 
his liberation, I would leave an order of 
discharge in the hands of lord Francis, to 
be used at his discretion during my absence 
at Carlingford, whither I was going for a 
few days. On the 30th of August, I had 
written to lord Francis, that after what I 
collected as the opinion of the medical 
gentlemen when I saw them at the Castle 
on Thursday, I should have no scruple in 
leaving Mr. Macdonnell in Kilmainham 
until my return from Carlingford. I would 
however sign an order for his liberation, 
which he might use, either in the event of 
more alarming symptoms appearing, or of 
Mr. Peel’s expressing an opinion that he 
should be set at liberty. Notwithstanding 
this report of the physicians, upon learn- 
ing that another physician had arrived 
from England, I called for a third com- 
mittee, who examined the prisoner during 
my absence in the country ; or at all events 
whose report I did not receive until my 
return to Dublin. That report was in it- 
self so decisive and unfavourable, as to the 
peril of Mr. Macdonnell from further im- 
prisonment, that I decided upon his instant 
liberation ; and such was my anxiety upon 
the subject, in consequence of these repeat- 
ed representations, that I really believe the 
prisoner himself did not hail with more 
gladness the dawn of his enlargement from 
the walls of his prison, than I who opened 
the doors to him did at getting rid of the 
further responsibility of his detention 
under circumstances of danger so repre- 
sented. I was never afraid of a proper 
responsibility : I wrote so to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. In- 
deed such was my guarded and cautious 
conduct throughout the whole business, 
that the prisoner might rather have ac- 
counted me as actuated too much by 
sternness, than by any desire to relax from 
the strict rule of law. After all, what is 
the object of imprisonment? To punish 
the individual, to correct him, and, by his 
example to prevent the repetition of the 
crime. But it never could be intended to 


hold the sufferer, merely to gratify the per- 
sonal ill-will of his prosecutor. This would 
never have been my plan at least, and the 
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Regulation Bill. 
noble earl opposite, and those of his family 
who were engaged in the prosecution, 
would have been just the last persons in 
the community I should have applied to 
for their opinion to guide me under such 
circumstances. I beg pardon of your 
lordships for this trespass upon your atten- 
tion. All I am anxious to impress upon 
you is, that in this, as in every other act 
of my administration in Ireland, I was 
governed only by one principle,—that of 
wishing to perform my duties with the 
utmost moderation, and the strictest in- 
flexible impartiality. 

The Earl of Clancarty said, that the 
noble marquis had thrown the onus from 
his own shoulders upon those of the noble 
duke. But the impression upon his mind 
was not removed. He thought it was 
necessary to satisfy the public mind, by 
the publication of the physician’s report, 
or of an extract from it, that the indivi- 
dual’s life was in danger. Such was the 
usage in such cases. It appeared from 
the noble marquis’s statement that Dr. 
Cheyne did not sign the report, as was 
mentioned by the noble duke. The pri- 
soner was often seen in gaol in sound 
health. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he was 
sorry if he had told the House what was 
not the fact; namely, that Dr. Cheyne 
signed the physician’s report. If that was 
not what the noble marquis stated, he was 
sorry to have been mistaken on that point, 
and apologised to the House. 

The Marquis of Anglesey said, he be- 
lieved he was incorrect in stating that Dr. 
Cheyne signed the report. The mistake 
was this : as he was leaving town, he wish- 
ed, as soon as Dr. Cheyne arrived, that he 
should join in the consultation ; but when 
he arrived at Carlingford he was informed 
of the prisoner’s extreme illness, and he 
therefore sent orders for his immediate 
release. His impression was, that Dr. 
Cheyne, not having been present at the 
former consultation, and not having seen 
the patient, refused to sign the report ; but 
the other three physicians signed it. 

The motion was put, and negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 13. 


Cursuire Porice Recutation BIL. ]} 
Mr. Egerton moved the order of the day 
for the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Leycester objected to the measure, 
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as calculated, by the introduction of a sti- 
pendiary magistracy in that county, to cast 
a reflection upon the conduct of the local 
magistrates. In his opinion, the business 
of the county of Chester had been as well 
conducted as that of any other county in 
the kingdom, and he regretted to see the 
right hon. Secretary in the House at that 
early hour, as he had apparently come 
down for the purpose of exercising the 
influence of ministers upon a mere private 
bill. He felt it his duty to move, that the 
bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Mr. Secretary Peel denied, that the bill 
was entitled to the appellation of a private 
bill. He found in the preamble, that it 
was a bill for the better prevention of crime 
in the county of Cheshire, and he really 
thought that that circumstance afforded a 
sufficient reason for his now appearing in 
the House. As one of the Secretaries of 
State, he felt himself bound to take a part 
in the discussion, and to declare, that if 
the county of Chester was willing to bear 
the expense of this improvement, he saw 
no objection to the magistrates making the 
trial. The hon. member had asserted, 
that justice was well administered by the 
local magistracy ; but when he looked to 
the increasing expenses attendant upon 
the conviction of criminals in the county 
of Chester, he could not believe that some 
reformation might not be effected, It 
had, indeed, been in his contemplation to 
apply a measure somewhat resembling that 
contained in the bill to all the counties of 
England; and he had even wished the hon. 
member for the county to postpone the 
bill for some time with that object; but it 
was found, from the nature of the subject, 
and the number of concurrent jurisdic- 
tions, that the previous inquiries must ne- 
cessarily be very extended, and would 
occupy a very considerable period. Feel- 


ing, therefore, that the present bill would | 


be an improvement, and recollecting the 
number of applications which were con- 


stantly made to the Home Office for the | 


assistance of the Bow-street officers, he 
willingly gave his support to an attempt 
to organise an efficient local police. He 
begged, however, to say, that although he 
did not acknowledge this to be quite a 


private bill, he should abstain from voting | 


upon it, lest he should be supposed to 
interfere with local interests; although he 
strongly recommended the hon. member 
to permit the bill to pass through its pre- 
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sent stagé, in order that jits provisions 
might be thoroughly examined in the eom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Western was anxious, that the bill 
should be postponed, till the general mea- 
sure respecting the police should be intro- 
duced. 

Lord Belgrave was anxious that the bill 
should at least go into the committee. The 
provisions of it were, he thought, highly 
necessary, and calculated to facilitate the 
administration of justice. 

The amendment was withdrawn, and 
the bill read a second time. 


Poor Laws 1n IrneLanp.] Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton took occasion to contradict a 
statement which had gone abroad, that he 
was adverse to the introduction of Poor 
Laws into Ireland. What he had said was, 
that the Poor Laws should not be intro- 
duced into Ireland, unless the laws of the 
three kingdoms were assimilated upon that 
subject; and that he undertook to prove 
when the subject should come under dis- 
cussion. While he was on his legs, he 
begged to express a hope that the hon. 
member for Newark (Mr. Sadler) whom he 
saw in his place, would be present at the 
discussion of the 7th of May, in order that 
he might become sensible of the scandal- 
ous manner in which he had misrepresent- 
ed the opinions and the objects of the Emi- 
gration Committee [cries of hear !]. 

The Speaker observed, that the hon. 
| gentleman, who had been a member of 
| that House so long, could not but feel, 
that he was acting in a manner highly 
disorderly, when he ventured, in the first 
place, to request the attendance of any 
other member at a discussion which he 
announced as about to be entered into; 
and, in the next place, when he comment- 
ed upon observations which it was presumed 
had not been delivered in that House. 

' Mr. W. Horton said, he was never before 
' called to order in that House, and would 
| bow to the chair; but he still thought, 
when expressions were uttered charging 
' him with conduct and principles which he 
| disavowed, some allowance might be made 
| for the warmth of his manner. He would 
' not, however, then pursue the subject, and 
' meant to give no offence. 
Mr. Sadler said, he would be in his 
‘place on the 7th of May, and would be 
ready to meet the right hon. gentleman in 
a discussion of the subject on which the 
right hon. gentleman had risen to address 
2B2 
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the House. He thought the right hon. 
gentleman had not sought the proper 
place to reply to observations which had 
been made elsewhere. 


Courr or Kixe’s Bencu—Want OF | 
AccommopatTion.] Sir James Scarlett | 


presented a petition from the Attornies and 
Solicitors practising in the Court of King’s- 
bench, Westminster, complaining of the 
inconvenient construction of that Court. 
The petitioners stated, that there was the 
greatest Want of Accommodation for the 
judges, the officers of the court, the pro- 
fession, and the public. They complained, 
that there were no exclusive seats in that 
court for the attornies and solicitors, that 
they had no place for conferring with their 
clients, unless in Westminster-hall, with- 
out: seats, and, inthe depth of winter, 
without a fire; they suggested the appro- 
priation of rooms for the use of the attor- 
nies and solicitors; and they stated, that 
the attornies and solicitors, amounting to 
upwards of two thousand in the metropolis, 
and six thousand in the country, contri- 
buted more largely in personal taxes to 


the state than any other class of his ma- ' 


jesty’s subjects; having paid in stamp 
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completely to make it at:all suitable for 
the accommodation of the profession and 
the public. He agreed, that the solicitors 
in the court of Chancery did not, stand so 
much in need of accommodation, but that 
arose from the circumstance, that one 
cause might occupy the court of Chancery 
for a day, or an entire week, and that 
therefore the attendance of solicitors was 
not so numerous as in the other courts. 


Srate oF THE Sirk Trave.] Mr. 
Fyler rose to make his promised motion. 
He began by saying, that when he con- 
sidered that he was bringing forward the 
great question of the Silk Trade before 
that House—a question which - had, on 
various and repeated occasions, undergone 
so much discussion,—when. he considered 
that he should be obliged to enter. into a 
great variety of those intricate and com- 
plicated details which had given rise to so 
many opposite and contending opinions,— 
when he considered the immense import- 
ance of the interests involved in the ques- 
tion, and the capital embarked—he might 
say irrevocably embarked—in it,—and 
, when, above all, he considered the unfor- 


| tunate situation of the suffering population 





duties, within five years, upwards of a} connected with this manufacture, who were 
million sterling,—a greater sum than had | now in the deepest distress, and who were 
been paid, during the same period, for the | anxiously looking to that House for relief, 
salaries of the judges, and all the expenses ; —he felt unfeignedly how incompetent he 
attending the other officers of the courts, | was to treat so extensive and so important 
and the administration of justice in Eng- | a subject as it deserved. If, connected as 
land and Wales. The learned gentleman | he was with alarge manufacturing district, 
strongly supported the prayer of the peti- | he should occupy a considerable portion of 
tion, and contended, that measures should | their time, he hoped that the situation in 
be adopted to improve the Courts of West- | which he was placed would be viewed as 
minster, particularly the King’s-bench, | giving him some claim to the indulgent 





-which was a disgrace to the metropolis, 
-and in which the accommodations were 
not so good as in any court of assize in any 
county in England. 

Mr. Batley supported the prayer of:the 
petition. 

Mr. Sugden also supported it. He said, 
that in the court of Chancery he could 
not complain of want of accommodation 
for the counsel, but even there accommo- 
dation was wanted for the attornies and 
solicitors, and for the public. 

The Solicitor-general said, that a small 
sum would be sufficient to make the 
alterations and imprevements which were 
required. 

Sir J. Scarlett maintained, that the 

- court of King’s-bench was.so badly con- 
; structed; that it would require to be altered 


attention of the House, while he made 
those remarks which the subject and the 
| occasion might suggest. 

Whatever opinion might be entertained 
of the causes which led to the present 
distress, on one particular point he_ was 
sure there could be no diversity of senti- 
, ment,—he believed that one general feel- 
;ing of sympathy prevailed for. those who 

were suffering under the severity of distress, 
, and that an equally strong desire was che- 
rished, as far as was practicable, to allevi- 
ate and relieve it. He was perfectly con- 
vinced, that such was the general feeling 
in that House, and he was equally well 
convinced that it was not more strongly 
entertained by any individual than by the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, the member 
for Inverness (Mr. C. Grant), whose name 
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he’ should have frequent occasion to men- 
tion in the course of these discussions. He 
was aware’ that, in considering this ques- 
tion, there were many points of deep and 
grave importance, which he might fail to 
urge efficiently; and he knew that what 
he should state might be replied to by the 
talent, ability, research, and eloquence of 
the right hon. the President of the Board 
of Trade, and by the industry and ability 
of those gentlemen opposite, who might be 
considered as the founders of this new 
System ; yet he was quite confident, if the 
committee for which he should this even- 
ing’ move was granted, that he should 
produce before it such a mass of evidence, 
such a body of incontrovertible facts,— 


[ Aprit 13.] 





facts deposed to by practical men,—as 
would leave no doubt, that the principle of 
free trade, as applied to the Silk Trade, | 
had entirely failed—that it had absolutely | 
done mischief, and that, so far from its 
operating beneficially, it would, if it were 
continued, effect the annihilation of the 
silk manufacture in this country. 

He felt that there were a great number 
of most important topics which, if not im- | 
mediately, were collaterally, connected 
with this question ; and though it was im- 
possible for him to state the turn which 
this debate might take, yet, so far as he | 
could, he would disembarrass himself of | 
those collateral topics, and confine himself , 
to the main subject. He would not now | 
enter into a discussion of the principles of | 
free trade generally, but consider how far | 
those principles appeared to be, from ex- | 
perience, applicable to that particular | 
branch of manufacture, the state of which 
it was now his duty to present to the atten- 
tion of the House. The only remark, he 
would make, in passing, was to say, that 
though he considered the system of free 
trade very beautiful in theory, yet, in a 
country like this, which was in an artificial 
state, groaning under a heavy load of taxa- 
tion, and oppressed by a large debt, he 
did not think, in such a state of things, 
that there could be a free trade of manu- 
factures, while, in every other respect, 
there was a system of monopoly. How 
could a free trade in manufactures co-exist 
with a monopoly of corn? He was certain 
that a partial system of free trade never 
could be beneficial to the manufactures of 
this country; and he would further say, 





to be particularly injured than another, by 
the adoption of this system, the trade the 
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situation of which they were now discuss- 
ing was that trade. If they considered 
the great disadvantages under which this 
trade must labour when placed in compe- 
tition with our neighbouring rivals,—if 
they considered the different nature of the 
soil and climate,—if they considered the 
comparative ease with which that rival 
could procure the best material, and the 
great difficulty, however great his anxiety 
might be, which the British manufacturer 
encountered in bringing it into this coun- 
try,—when he looked, besides, at the dis- 
proportion in the price of’ provisions, and, 
in the same ratio, the disproportion in the 
price of labour in the two countries, he 
was not at all surprised at the failure 
which had been experienced in that unequal 
and ruinous race of competition, which, 
for three years, had pressed so heavily on 
the trade. One of the greatest commercial 
authorities in that House, the hon. mem- 
ber for Callington (Mr. Baring), though an 
advocate for free trade himself, when he 
presented the Merchants’ petition, stated 
what would probably be the effect of this 
system ultimately, with respect to this 
trade. Perhaps the time to which that 
hon. member looked forward had not yet 
arrived ; but certain it was, that this trade, 
once so flourishing, was in a state of linger- 
ing decay ;—nay, he might assert, that it 
was now fast verging to utter ruin. 

Before he proceeded further into that 
part of the question, it might not be irrele- 
vant to the subject to give a slight sketch 
of the measures which had been proposed 
by his majesty’s government, and adopted 
by parliament, respecting the Silk Trade, 
commencing with the year 1824. When 
the right hon. member for, Liverpool 
(Mr. Huskisson) first introduced the prin- 
ciples of free trade, as applied to the 
Silk Trade, he reduced the duty on thrown- 
silk from 14s, 73d. to 7s. 6d.; and on 
raw silk from 3s. to 1s. 6d. The next 
year, the same right hon. gentleman 
reduced the duty on thrown-silk from 
7s. 6d. to 5s.; and that by a Treasury 
Order—an act which had been justly 
complained of. The right hon. gentle- 
man’s intentions were, in 1826, to take off 
all other duties, and to impose an ad 
valorem duty of thirty per cent. The 
right hon. member for Inverness, however, 
who succeeded the right hon. member 
for Liverpool in the office of President of 
the Board of Trade, although partici- 
pating in his right hon, predecessor's 
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admiration of the principles of free trade, 
nevertheless found it unwise to persevere 
exactly in the line which had been chalked 
out by his right hon. friend, and therefore 
got rid of the thirty per cent ad valorem 
duty, and substituted for itagradual scale of 
duties, founded on the basis of thirty per 
cent ad valorem duty, and accompanied 
with certain limitations. It was for the 
two right hon. gentlemen to contradict 
the statement which he was about to 
make: his object was, to show that, for 
the last five years, the Silk-trade had been 
the victim of the various experiments, the 
different shades of policy, the doubts, the 
vacillations, the want of confidence, which 
had been manifested on the part of those 
to whom he had been alluding. To show 
that the supporters of the present system 
considered it in no other light than as a 
trial, or experiment, he would, with the 
nen of the House, read extracts 
rom the speeches of the two right hon. 
gentlemen. The right hon. member for 
Liverpool, in Raiedee his measures, 
said, ‘‘ Let this system be fairly and fully 
tried, for the benefit of the country, and 
for the sake of those who support it.” 
The right hon. member for Inverness 
observed, “‘It was due to the consumer, 
it was due to the country, that this ex- 
periment”—always treating it as an ex- 
periment—“ should be tried.” Again, the 
right hon. gentleman asked—‘ But has 
this experiment been tried? It is foolish 
to talk of the effect of this experiment, 
since the time for making it has not 
arrived.” The right hon. gentleman then 
said—* Try the experiment fairly, bring 
your goods into the market, and if you 
then fail, you will come to the House with 
at least a case of justice as well as of 
feeling.” Now, he would call on the right 
hon. gentleman to redeem his pledge. 
The trial which he- recommended had 
been fairly made; the experiment had 
been tried; and, what was the result? 
What was the state of the country? 
Let gentlemen look at the state of dis- 
tress which prevailed in all the districts 
where the silk-manufacture was carried on. 
They could read that distress in the 
amount of capital lost; they could read it 
in one-third of the population out of 
employment, and those employed unable 
to obtain the necessaries of life, They 
could read it in the mills now idle, and in 
the looms that were not at work. In the 


metropolis they could read it in the sup- 
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plications of thousands of starving manu- 
facturers. He therefore called on that 
right hon. gentleman, from whose speech 
he had read an extract—he called on him, 
in the name of feeling and of justice, 
to redeem his pledge. 

He felt that he came with a strong case 
to the House, and he was sure the House 
would not fail in its duty. It would not 
allow this trade to be sacrificed to plausible 
theories and delusive speculations; it would 
not suffer those who were embarked in it 
to be victims, as hitherto had been the 
case, of fanciful but ruinous experiments, 
He believed that every gentleman who 
heard him was aware that distress existed 
in every branch of this manufacture ; 
but he did not believe that they were 
acquainted with the appalling, the un- 
paralleled, extent of that distress, not 
only in this country, but he might add, 
in Scotland and in Ireland. However 
painful, therefore, it might be to animad- 
vert on such a melancholy subject, yet he 
considered it necessary to point out what 
was the exact state of the distress now 
felt in the silk-manufacturing districts, 
For that purpose he should lay before the 
House extracts taken from accounts fur-~ 
nished by the principal large towns that 
were connected with the manufacture ; 
and if the House thought it important— 
as they must think itimportant—to obtain 
information on this head, they would 
allow him to read, as shortly as possible, 
some of these statements. He should first 





read an extract which was sent to him 
yesterday morning in a Letter from 
Coventry. It ran thus:—“ At a general 
meeting, convened for the purpose, of 
examining into the exact state of the 
Silk-manufacture, it was resolved, that in 
the opinion of this meeting there is an 
increase of five-hundred silk-weavers out 
of employ since the meeting of the 17th 
of March; and the number of winders, 
warpers, and spinners out of employ has 
increased in the same proportion in the 
same period. 


Out of employ—Weavers........ 2,547 
Winders........ 861 

Warpeme. .....26 204 
Spinners........ 641 

Total. ..... 4,253 


“The inhabitants of the undermen- 
tioned places in the county of Warwick ” 





(he would not enumerate them), declare, 
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that they are in a similar situation. With 
respect to wages they stated, that the rate 
of wa; aid for labour in the frame 
trade is so bad, that it does not enable 
them to procure a sufficiency, even of the 
commonest necessaries of life, and rather 
than agree to a farther reduction of price, 
it was deemed advisable to put those 
hands that are employed on half-work ; 
but that it is not practicable to go on in 
this way, because their situation was every 
day becoming worse. The fancy and 
ornamental branches, they observed, “were 
superseded by the immense importation 
of foreign goods — so far, indeed, has 
the evil extended, that the masters have 
given up manufacturing those articles, 
and have engaged in a regular foreign 
trade.” Now he would say, that if any 
thing could prove more than another the 
low state to which this trade was reduced, 
it was, to find that those who formerly 
earried on the business of manufacturers 
found it better to abandon their old pur- 
suit and to become importers. The com- 
munication went on to say, “ that although 
some persons are continued in employment, 
yet they undergo a reduction of wages 
every week. Many of the friendly societies 
have been obliged to give up their articles 
from the inability of the members to keep 
up their payments; and those members 
were obliged to part with every disposable 
article to procure food for themselves and 
their famishing children.” It was em- 
phatically observed, ‘that all these state- 
ments are strictly true, and, if necessary, 
can be confirmed on oath.” 

He should now proceed with some more 
of these heart-rending details. [t appear- 
ed that there were twenty-six mills stand- 
ing still in Congleton. In 1824, the 
average wages were 12s. 8d. per week; in 
1828, 4s. 7d. In Paisley, there were 
two thirds more mills at work in 1824 
than in 1828. The average rate of wages 
was 15s. in 1824, and only 8s. 14 in 1828. 
In Macclesfield there were fifty-two mills 
employed in 1824, in 1828 there were 
sixteen standing still, At Taunton, in 
Somersetshire, of seventy mills that were 
employed in 1824, fifty were now stand- 
ing still, and wages were reduced seventy 
per cent. Jn Spitalfields, in 1824-5, 
Gros de Naples was paid for at the rate 
of 10d. a yard, it was now 6d.; lustring 
was Is. a yard, it was now 8d.; other 
fabrics that were paid for at the rate of 
ls 2d.a yard, were now 9d. Now let 
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gentlemen look to the number of looms 
which were employed in 1824-5, and com- 
pare them with the number at work at 
present in Spitalfields. In 1824-5 there 
were seventeen thousand looms employed, 
while at the present day there were only 
nine thousand. The rate of wages ave- 
raged at the former period 17s., at present 
it amounted to only 9s. Figured and 
fancy goods, in 1824-5, produced an ave- 
rage of 22s. a week wages; that rate was 
now reduced to 14s. Here it should be 
observed, that in 1824-5 one third of the 
whole manufacture of Spitalfields consisted 
of fancy goods ; but now of nine thousand 
looms employed, only two thousand are 
engaged in the manufacture of fancy arti- 
cles, which was that branch of the trade 
from whence the greatest advantage was 
derived. 

He should only advert to one other 
document, and he should then leave gen- 
tlemen to draw their conclusion from 
these facts. The paper from which he was 
about to read an extract, was put into his 
hands, this evening, by the hon. member 
for Dublin; and it showed the decay of the 
silk manufacture in that city. In 1824-5 
it appeared that there were twelve hun- 
dred broad-silk looms employed, and 
there wete now only two hundred. In 
1824-5 there were nine hundred and 
ninety-six riband-engines employed ; that 
number was now reduced to two hun- 
dred and forty-four. In 1824-5 the total 
number of broad weavers in employ was 
two thousand one hundred and ninety-six ; 
in 1828 the number employed was only 
four hundred and forty-four. In 1828, 
the wages were thirty-five per cent less 
than in 1824. In 1824, there were ten 
mills at full work ; at present there were 
only two, and those only partially em- 
ployed. In 1824, the hands employed in 
throwing were two thousand two hundred ; 


In 1828 there were only one hundred 


and thirty-eight. In 1824, the wages 
were 8s. per week, in 1828 they were 
only 5s. 

Now, although he might be expected 
to apologize to the House for entering 
on so dry a detail, still he conceived it to 
be his duty to state these unpleasant facts, 
for the purpose of proving to the House 
the ruinous, the disastrous situation, in 
which the manufacturers were placed at 
this moment; and he could assure gen- 
tlemen that the picture was not overco- 
loured or exaggerated. But some pere 
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sons would argue, that this distress must 
be temporary, and had grown out of tem- 
porary causes. He could not assent to 
that proposition; but, whatever might be 
the cause, it was the duty of parliament 
to remove the pressure which weighed so 
heavily on the industrious but starving 
poor of the country. When wages had 
descended fifty per cent, and when even 
then English labour could not find em- 
ployment, it was impossible not to see the 
utter hopelessness of carrying on such a 
competition as had been entered into with 
any prospect of success. 

There were a few other points that well 
deserved the attention of parliament. It 
was quite clear, that under the existing 
system, there was a redundant labour that 
could not be called into action; and even 
those persons who chanced to be em- 
ployed did not receive sufficient to enable 
them to procure the necessaries of life. 
They had, however, been told the other 
evening, that the distress was not confined 
to this country, but that it was felt in an 
equal degree at Lyons. Now, there was 
a great and manifest difference between 
France and this country in that respect. 
France manufactured for export ;—not 
one third of her silk was intended for 
home consumption; which was not the 
case here. Now, the markets for foreign 
orders—the markets of North and South 
America, &c.—were glutted with silks; 
and whenever these markets were glutted, 
not only by the introduction of French 
goods, but by the increasing intercourse 
between America and China, the conse- 
quence would be, that a large quantity 
of those commodities would be poured 
into this country. France would do her 
best to transfer those cargoes, which she 
could not dispose of elsewhere, to Eng- 
land. That was the point which we ought 
to guard against. Our manufacturers 
ought not to be suffered to become the 
_ victims of contingencies, which grew out 
of the regulations of foreign countries; 
and if there were any reason which, more 
than another, proved that this particular 
trade ought to be protected, it was the 
relative position in which we stood to- 
wards France. 

But, various causes were assigned for 
the existing distress. Over-trading and 
other causes were referred to as the 
occasion of the evil. When he saw 
six thousand looms out .of employ in 
Spitalfields, he was told that that event 
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was produced by competition elsewhere. 
If he found distress and misery in the 
manufactories at Congleton or Coventry, 
or Manchester, that was attributed to the 
extensive introduction of machinery. If 
he observed the same desolate state of 
things in other places, he was told that 
it was the effect of over-trading. But it 
appeared to him, .that that which was the 
obvious cause of all this distress was stu- 
diously kept out of sight; and that that 
was the enormous amount of foreign silk 
goods which was imported into this coun- 
try. Theright hon. gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Inverness had stated, that one 
proof of the great advantage of the mea- 
sures which he had sanctioned in 1824, 
was the revival of this trade. The right 
hon. gentleman did, if he mistook not, 
declare, that those measures had called a 
new trade into existence; that, so great 
was their efficacy, that the salvation of 
the trade of this country might be said to 
have arisen from their operation, since the 
year 1824. Now, he did not consider it 
fair to take any one or two single years to 
support a proposition of that nature. He 
would therefore take an average of years, 
from 1815 to 1824—a period during 
which the Silk-trade was steadily and 
progressively improving; and then he 
would look to the effect which the subse- 
quent regulations had produced. In the 
years 1815, 1816, and 1817, the aggre- 
gate amount of the import of raw and 
thrown silk was 4,007,000lbs., being equal 
to an average in each year of 1,336,000lbs. 
In the years 1818, 1819, 1820, the aggre- 
gate amount was 6,592,000lbs. being 
equal to an average in each year of 
2,194,000lbs. Inthe years 1821, 1822, 
and 1823, the aggregate amount was 
8,072,000lbs. being equal to an average 
in each year of 2,691,000lbs. The im- 
ports, therefore, of raw and thrown silk 
had been increasing every year from 1815, 
to 1824, until, in the year 1823, and the 
two preceding years, the amount was 
8,072,000]ls.; and it must therefore be 
obvious to hon. members, that the Silk- 
trade could not be fairly said to have 
flourished in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of these new principles. It had been 
gradually and perceptibly increasing 
every year, and it might be fairly said, 
that if the new measures had never been 
introduced, it would have gone on in- 
creasing in the same ratio.. The right 
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raw silk cleared inwards at the Custom- 
house in the preceding year and in the 
year 1827, in which years there was cer- 
tainly a very large importation of the raw 
article, and, resting upon that, had said 
that the Silk-trade was in a flourishing 
state in those years. But the quantity 
cleared inwards at the Custom-house in 
one single year would give no idea of the 
consumption ; that could only be obtained 
from the average of imports in various 
years. Now, if the right hon. gentleman 
would take the average of the importation 
of raw and thrown silk in the years 1826 
and 1827, he would find that there was a 
decrease, as compared with the ave- 
rage in the years 1824 and 1825, of 
1,149,153lbs. The years 1824, and 
1825, were years of prohibition the 
others were not. But there were pe- 
culiar circumstances which caused the 
large imports which took place in 1827. 
It would, perhaps, be in the recollection 
of hon. members, that in 1826 there were 
great alarms excited, in consequence of 
the intentions of his majesty’s ministers, 
without it being known what the effect of 
the measures to be introduced by them 
would be: and, therefore, only a small 
quantity of stock was taken out of hand in 
that year. The trade continued in a de- 
pressed state till the early part of the year 
1827; but, in the latter part of that year, 
confidence revived, and the prices of silk 
being low, large quantities were taken out 
of hand for consumption. If the right 
hon. gentleman would look at the excess of 
silk on the 5th January, 1828, over 1827, 
he would find it about 600,000lbs. Now, 
the difference of raw silk, cleared inwards at 
the Custom-house in 1817 over 1824 was 
only 215,878lbs. It was of great conse- 
quence to state what had been the increase 
in the quantity of raw and thrown silk im- 
ported, as arguments were built upon that 
quantity, in order to prove the flourishing 
state of the Silk Trade of this country. In 
1828, the total increase of the imports of 
raw and thrown silk over the imports of 
1827, was 78,550lbs. In 1828, the im- 
ports amounted to 4,547,812lbs.; from this 
however must be deducted 380,000lbs. ; so 
that, in fact, the amount was 4,167,812lbs. 
In]827, the . imports amounted to 
4,209,257lbs.; but, by a similar deduc- 
tion to that in the last account, the 
amount was reduced to 4,089,257Ibs. ; so 
that the increase was, as he had stated it 
to be, 78,550]bs, in the imports of 1828, 
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over the imports of 1827. This bore no 
proportion, however, to the large amount 
of stock on hand; and when they talked 
of imports, they should deduct from them 
the excess of stock in hand at the end of 
the year, and not called into consump- 
tion, but which, without the importation 
of the foreign article, would have added 
life and activity to the trade. Now, in 
the imports of the present year there had 
been a most alarming increase. In 1828, 
they amounted in valueto 676,9731.19s.6d., 
which was a most rapid increase; for, in 
1826, they amounted only to 445,0002., 
and in 1827, to 555,087/. Now, if he 
took one third of the quantity as the 
amount brought into the country by 
smuggling, and left two thirds for legal 
importation, it would give him 2,000,000lbs. 
weight, which, at a fair calculation, would 
give him 1,000,000/. of money, the 
amount of money displaced from the work 
of this country. Then, following up this 
remark, he would add, that, by a reference 
to the difference between the price of la- 
bour in this country and in France, there 
was lost to the industry of this country, 
in depriving our labourers of the manufac- 
ture of the raw article into an article of 
use, no less a sum than 1,066,233/. 

He was aware that he had entered into 
a very dry and tedious detail. It was not 
his wish to do so, but he had thought it 
his duty to state the exact facts of the 
case, in order to show the real state of the 
trade in this country. There was one 
branch of the trade which seemed to be 
totally leaving us—he meant the manufac- 
ture of fancy and figured articles. He 
found that this was entirely given up to 
the foreigner, and that important fact led 
him to remark, that, in some branches of 
the trade, the number of yards, and not 
the number of pounds of silk, was the 
only fair criterion of the trade being in a 
flourishing or decaying condition. These 
articles, in particular, were of a very 
heavy nature, taking a large quantity of 
silk ; and yet this, the most lucrative part 
of the trade, was given up to foreigners. 
It would not be sufficient for the right 
hon. gentleman to teli them the amount 
of the imports; he must also demonstrate 
to the House the advantages of the new 
system. He would ask, what advantages 
had we derived from that system? He did 
not know what measures the government 
intended to propose. Report, however, 
stated that they meant to do their utmost 
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to prevent smuggling. 
— not by the preventive service, 
ut by a strict attention to the duty im- 
; and if that duty were not brought 
to a level with the premium, the trade of 
the country would be destroyed. It mat- 
tered little whether silk weré introduced 
legal importation or by smuggling, if 
the trade of the country was to be over- 
borne. He spoke without authority, and 
on mere report, when he said, that it was 
understood that the government intended 
to decrease the duty on foreign thrown 
silk. One argument in favour of this pro- 
position might be, that while raw silk had 
increased, thrown silk had decreased : but 
let them consider the number of persons 
who had been, for some time past, em- 
ployed in throwing, and that, too, at ex- 
tremely low wages. Those wages must 
now be reduced still lower. The plan 
proposed would therefore be a certain and 
positive injury to one branch of the trade. 
The cause he pleaded, then, was not con- 
nected with chat of the throwsters; but 
he was sure the persons for whom he 
spoke did not wish to obtain any advan- 
tage at the expense of the throwsters. 

Let the right hon. gentleman bear in 
mind, that the remuneration of the unfor- 
tunate throwsters was already reduced 
from 7s. 6d. to 5s., by the arbitrary and 
speculative measures of which the trade 
had been the object. Let him bear in 
mind, also, the large amoant of capital 
that was locked up in machinery necessary 
to that manufacture; and let him consi- 
der the various other hardships he would 
inflict on the manufacturer, by measures 
tending to a still further competition with 
the foreigner. The question he therefore 
asked was, were vested rights to be obliged 
to yield to the influence of political or ex- 
perimental opinions? If the duties should 
be reduced in the manner reported to be 
intended, that on thrown silk would 
amount to one per cent only; and that 
trifle, spread over the whole manufacture, 
would scarcely be felt. What, he would 
ask, must that system be, which could 
only be maintained by the bankruptcy of 
the manufacturer, and ‘the absolute starva- 
tion of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men? He must consider as an argument 
against the further maintenance of that 
system, that a new proposition respecting 
it had become: absolutely necessary. But 
then they were told that these were the 
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results of visionary and speculative inno- 
vations, which have entailed privation 
and suffering upon hundreds of thousands 
of previously happy and independent in- 
dividuals. Instead of deeming the pro- 
posed measure of the right hon. gentle- 
man an attempt to improve upon the sys- 
tem, he should rather call it a struggle to 
evade and to ward off the blow by which, 
in the end, it could not fail to be over- 
whelmed. 

With respect to the objections which 
the right hon. gentleman might make to 
his intended motion for a committee, he 
should only say, that when distress was 
so extensive, so extreme, and so urgent, 
something should be done, and expe- 
ditiously done, to terminate it. The pro- 
posed measures for the discouragement of 
smuggling, and the reduction of duties on 
thrown silk, would not be sufficient for 
that purpose. We should have, in autumn 
next, a repetition of the distress which at 
present so lamentably prevailed. It was 
high time that something should be done 
—that the Silk Trade should be placed 
upon a firm basis. If the right hon. gen- 
tleman should give a negative to his pro- 
position, then, indeed, he should tremble 
for its effects upon the Silk Trade of the 
country. He trusted, however, that such 
would not be the case. The eyes of the 
country had been long and anxiously 
rivetted upon this question. The right 
hon. gentieman himself must feel, that if 
he rejected the motion for a committee, 
he would be entailing on himself a heavy 
responsibility. Half a million of men 
were at the bar of that House, represent- 
ing the distress that had been brought 
upon them. Let those unhappy persons 
be no longer the victims of speculative 
legislation. Let him hope, that the right 
hon. gentleman would not identify himself 
with the acts of his predecessors—that he 
would not take for his motto “ vestigia 
nulla retrorsum.” Let him hope that, 
taking into consideration the situation of 
this particular branch of trade of the 
country, the measures he should propose 
to the House would be every way suitable 
to the emergency. He would now move, 
“‘ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the State of the Silk 
Trade.” 

Mr. Robinson, in rising to second the 
motion, said, he could not refrain from 
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deration of the House, although the im- 
_— nature of the case, and the pecu- 
iar circumstances connected with it, ob- 
viated the necessity for any powerful dis- 
play of oratory. The House would recol- 
lect, that, in, the year 1826, the silk-ma- 
nufacturers, who were then labouring 
under great distress, put forward certain 
claims, requiring that the importation of 
foreign manufactures should be prohibited, 
and that they were rejected, on the ground 
that they had made out no case, and on 
the representation of the two right hon, 
gentlemen opposite, the then president and 
and vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
that they would propose measures which 
would be found to contain a satisfactory 
remedy for the distress complained of ; 
one of the right hon. gentlemen in parti- 
cular, the member for Inverness, adding, 
that if that distress should not be obviated 
by the proposed measures, the petitioners 
would come before the House with in- 
creased claims on its attention. His hon. 
friend, the member for Coventry, had 
gone so much into detail as to render it 
unnecessary for him to apply himself to 
all the points of the question; but there 
was one, and an important branch of the 
Silk Trade, to which he could not help par- 
ticularly toallude. He meant not to dilate 
upon the sufferings of the thousands of 
persons who were brought to distress and 
ruin by the decrees of that branch of 
the trade; but he should not be doing 
his duty, did he not state that at Mac- 
clesfield, Coventry, Manchester, and other 
places in England, and in Ireland and 
Scotland also, the utmost distress in that 
particular branch prevailed. He did not 
believe that all that distress had had its 
origin in the measures of the right hon. 
gentleman opposite; but it had been so 
much aggravated by them that, if the im- 
portation of foreign silks was not to be re- 
strained, it was impossible that any mea- 
sures the right hon. gentlemen could pro- 
pose would have the effect of removing it. 
We were told, that we must have foreign 
silks, either legally introduced orsmuggled ; 
and, therefore, the petitioners were asked, 
which are we to admit, those which pay a 
duty to his majesty or those which are 
smuggled, by which the revenue is conse- 
quently defrauded? If that were the only 
question for consideration, he should not 
hesitate to concur in the obvious argument 
founded om it; but, if he found that 
smuggling increased with the relaxation 
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of the duties, from the difficulty of distin- 
guishing in the mass the legal from the 
illegal article, it could not be denied that 
the relaxation aggravated the distress of 
the home manufacturer. It had been 
contended also, that the distress now ex~ 
isting resulted not from importation, but 
from over-trading. He admitted that 
overtrading had occurred, in that as. well 
as in other branches of manufactures and 
commerce; but he would ask, was not the 
mischief produced by overtrading increased, 
by allowing the importation of foreign ma- 
nufactured goods, by which the possibility 
of recovering from the consequences of 
overtrading, was effectually prevented ? 
He was also told, that this, like all other 
branches of manufactures, was liable to 
alternations of prosperity and adversity ; 
but he would ask, could that distress be 
termed local or temporary, which had been 
prevailing since the year 1825? He con~ 
fessed, therefore, that, although he admit- 
ted that there had been overtrading, and 
that it had had a part in producing the 
existing distress, still the principal evil 
was the importation of foreign silks, which 
rendered it impossible for the home manu- 
facturer to meet his opponent. The im- 
portation of manufactured goods had been 
permitted to an extent and under circum~- 
stances which precluded the idea of com- 
petition on the part of the English manu- 
facturer. He had taken much trouble to 
inform himself, under what circumstances 
the system of what was called Free Trade 
was first recommended by government. 
He found that the first recommendation 
was in a celebrated speech made in that 
House by a noble lord, then the chancellor 
of the Exchequer (lord Goderich). That 
noble lord had held out to the country a 
prospect of great advantages, in conse- 
quence of the relaxations of the restrictive 
system. He had predicted a vast exten- 
sion of the export trade, and that foreign 
ports would reciprocate the system with 
England. Every prediction had been 
falsified. Had foreign states followed the 
example of England, in any one instance? 
France, Russia, the United States—all the 
great trading nations of the world—had. 
continued their almost prohibitory system 
against England. The foreigners stated, 
that they were not in a situation ta cope 
with the great resources of England; and 
that they would, therefore, abstam from: 
the Free Trade system of England until 
they were. The Americans had equally 
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argued, that their manufactures were in a 
state of infancy. A distinguished French- 
man had also stated, that the liberal sys- 
tem of England was admirable, and that, 
when the French were able to compete 
with us, they would adopt it, but that, for 
the present, they would abstain from imi- 
tating us, and stand by their restrictive 
laws. He did not deny that advantages 
might result from the removal of restric- 
tions; but what he would contend for was. 
that we gave advantages to foreigners ; 
and he defied the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to point out one instance in 
which the country had derived any benefit 
from those relaxations. How lamentable 
was it, therefore, that those poor persons, 
the silk-manufacturers, should not only 
suffer, but that their sufferings had ori- 
ginated in measures which had produced 
no benefit to the country at large! He 
would ask the right hon. gentleman, 
whether it would not be wiser to recon- 
sider the whole question than persist, 
and, by persisting, continue to inflict great 
evils upon the country? It was quite im- 

ssible, for reasons well known, that the 
abourer of this country could compete 
with the labourer of France. It would, 
moreover, be important to bear in mind 
the certain consequences that must result 
from an incapability to supply a suffi- 
ciency of labour for the poor. Machinery 
had, both in manufacture and agriculture, 
already done a great deal in abridging la- 
bour. What would, therefore, be the 
state of the country when a large propor- 
tion of its population should be destitute 
of employment, and driven into prisons 
and poor-houses by crime and poverty, 
instead of being industriously employed ? 
A motion similar to that before the House 
had been brought forward in 1826, which 
was opposed by his majesty’s government, 
principally on the ground that that was 
not the proper moment. He did not call 
upon government to retrace its steps ; but 
he would say, that the distress of 1826 
continuing to exist in an exaggerated de- 
gree formed the strongest ground for in- 
quiry. Reports, false or unfounded, fre- 
quently reached that House, and, being 
put forward unexpectedly, passed without 
contradiction or refutation. He confessed 
that he had been greatly surprised when 
he heard the right hon. gentleman, the 
member for Liverpool, last year, when 
the shipping question was under discus- 
sjon, tread a letter from the agent of cer- 
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tain shipowners in the north of England, 
which stated, that there was no want of 
employment for shipping, but, on the con- 
trary, they had more than they could 
undertake. Ina few days afterwards, he 
met the writer of that letter, and asked 
him how he could think of putting such a 
weapon into the hands of a right hon. 
gentleman already so formidable an enemy ? 
The writer replied, that if the right hon, 
member for Liverpool had read the con- 
text, the letter would have set forth a 
totally different statement. What the 
writer had said was, that although the 
persons engaged in ship-building were 
employed, they were working at the lowest 
rate of wages, and under circumstances 
that did not make a return upon the capital 
of their employers.—One argument used 
by honourable members against any altera- 
tion in the regulations of the Silk Trade 
was, that there was plenty of employment 
to be had in the manufacture of that arti- 
cle: And he particularly remembered 
the right hon. member for Inverness last 
year, quoting the great increase of import 
of the raw material as a proof of that fact. 
But the right hon. member was mistaken 
in his opinions upon that subject: he 
should have recollected, that the alteration 
in the fashion required a greater quantity 
of the raw material to be used in the 
manufacture of the article; but even if 
the increase of manufacture had been 
doubled, still it would be no proof of the 
prosperity of the trade, so long as the 
prices afforded no profit to the manufac- 
turer. It was not his intention to enter 
into a detail of the principles of free trade ; 
but he contended, that nothing was more 
absurd than to apply those principles to 
one branch of our manufacture to the ex- 
clusion of the others, and without anything 
like reciprocity on the part of foreign 
nations. If the principles of free trade 
could be permanently established in this 
country, and at the same time acted upon 
in our intercourse with other nations, he 
would most gladly support those principles; 
but he could not consent to apply those 
principles in the abstract to one isolated 
branch of our trade.—Another prediction 
had been hazarded by a right hon, gentle- 
man; namely, that we should, by the 
regulations recently introduced, be able to 
compete with foreign markets in the ma- 
nufacture and export of silks. Nay, my 
lord Goderich went so far as to say, that 
we should furnish silks to the whole world, 
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But how, he asked, had that prediction 
been verified? The trade was at that 
moment at a stand-still. The hon. mem-_ 
ber, after reading an extract from a speech 
made by an hon. member in 1826, upon 
this subject, repeated the remark, that the | 
prediction of the noble lord (Goderich) 
had not been in the slightest degree veri- 
fied. There was one other remark which 
he wished to make upon this subject. The | 
right hon..member for Liverpool had, in | 
1826, founded his arguments upon a 
petition presented by the hon. member for | 
Taunton (Mr. Baring),—a petition con-| 
taining as sound principles of political | 
economy as any he had seen presented to | 
that House; but he did not think that that 


bore out the right hon. gentleman in the 


deductions which he had drawn from it. 
He did not. see why we should allow 
foreigners to interfere with the Silk Trade 
of this country, unless they adopted the 
ptinciples upon which our government 
thought it expedient to act. If proper 
regulations were introduced for the due 
protection of the Silk Trade, the capital 
and industry of this country were such as 
But he would ask, 
whether we were prepared to continue the 
system of free trade after France and 
America had _ refused to adopt similar 


principles, and met every effort of ours by 


a continuance of their prohibitory system ? 
We might goon with our system; but, 
by doing so, we should add to the distress 
and misery to which the Silk Trade was 
reduced in, every part of the country. 
Upon these grounds, he felt bound to 
support the motion of the hon. member 
for Coventry. That motion was only for 
acommittee of inquiry; aad, if inquiry 


-were to be resisted at present, the time 


might come when it would force itself 
upon them, and that too at a period when 
it would be much more difficult to enter 
upon it, or to provide a remedy, than at 
present. It was not his intention to detain 
the House any further; and he should 
conclude with expressing a hope, that after 
hearing the statement pronounced by the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade, they would consent to the motion 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the distresses which were on 
all hands admitted to exist in the Silk 
Trade. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald rose, and addressed 
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_ the House to the. following effect :—I have 
_ listened, Sir, with the greatest possible 
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attention to the statements of the hon. 
member who introduced the motion, ‘as 
well as to those of the hon. member who 
seconded it, but nothing has occurred to 
shake my opinions as to the soundness 
and good policy of the existing regulations. 
Although I cannot be insensible of the many 
and peculiar difficulties which embarrass 
and which surround this question, nor un- 
conscious of my own inability to treat its 
various topics, and to enter into the com- 
plicated details which belong to it, with 
that.clearness with which it would be my 
wish to bring every subject under view of 
the House,—although 1 feel how addi- 
tionally painful it is, under circumstances 
of suffering such as the hon. gentleman 
has painted, and in the midst of that dis- 
tress which affects those districts in which 
the silk manufacture has been established, 
—although I feel, Sir, how difficult, as 
well as how painful it is to resist the sym- 
pathy of the House, and to oppose the 
motion for inquiry which the hon. gentle- 
man has made,—I am yet not sorry that 
an opportunity is at length offered to me, 
when I may be permitted to vindicate the 
principle and the policy on which parliament 
has. acted with respect to this trade,— 
when I may be allowed to show that the 
distress and suffering of those engaged in 
it, deeply as I must feel and deplore its 
existence, is yet not imputable to those 
causes to which it has been ascribed,— 
that, on the contrary, it has flowed from 
causes, over which neither the government 
nor the parliament has had control,— 
and when I may be enabled to submit to 
the House the outline of those measures 
which it is the duty of the government to 
recommend, as the only means of restoring 
to a sound and wholesome state this im- 
portant branch of the national industry. 
Before, Sir, I enter into so extensive a 
consideration of the subject, I am bound 
to meet, in the first instance, the imme- 
diate proposition of the hon. member for 
Coventry, and to state the grounds—the 
only grounds—upon which I should have 
opposed his motion for inquiry, had his 
speech been confined to a recommendation 
of that eourse alone, and had he not made 
it the vehicle of other arguments and other 
statements, which it will be impossible for 
me to leave unnoticed. In the course of 
what I shall have to offer to the House, I 
shall be obliged to comment on those 
passages of the speech of the hon. gentle- 
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the causes of that distress which exists, I 
shall be led to combat his reasoning, and 
to prove, not only that he has ascribed it 
unduly to the causes to which the peti- 
tioners throughout impute their sufferings, 
but that the very measure which he recom- 
mends would be only the primary step to 
an aggravation of that distress. And first, 
Sir, I can assure the hon. member, that if 
I could persuade myself that the appoint- 
ment of a committee could tend to alleviate 
the suffering of those who have approached 
the House with their petitions, I should 
feel much more reluctance in resisting the 
motion which he has made. It is because 
Iam convinced that the appointment of 
such a committee must increase the diffi- 
culties in which the manufacturer is placed, 
must add to the stagnation of his trade, 
and encourage an opinion which has been 
so industriously circulated, that parliament 
was likely to change its policy, and to 
recur to a prohibitory system,—it is be- 
cause I believe that if you leave them to 
that slow relief which a committee could 
afford, you would aggravate, at this season 
particularly, when the trade requires im- 
pulse, and the manufacturer employment, 
you would aggravate, to an intolerable 
degree, the sufferings of every branch of it. 
I cannot complain, Sir, that the hon. gen- 
tleman, or the petitioners, have concealed 
the object with which they press for inves- 
tigation. The avowed object is, to induce 
parliament to recur to a system of prohi- 
bition. To those who are decided against 
such a system, not on general principles 
alone, but from a conviction that it would 
be fatal to the manufacture itself, I need 
no arguments to dissuade them from 
acceding to a motion, which, professing to 
inquire, avows the ulterior object which it 
has in view, and the intentions of its 
authors. I lament to say that the peti- 
tioners have been led to think that a 
departure from that system has caused their 
distress and that,a return to it would remove 
the cause. This has been impressed upon 
them by too many who are capable of 
reasoning better, and who ought to have 
disabused them. I would ask of the hon. 
gentleman what inquiry before a committee 
of the House of Commons would establish 
forhim, or for his clients, such a proposition? 
He has told us, indeed, how prohibition has 
acted. To the amount of acknowledged 
foreign import he could not recur. That 
amount has not been such—he knows it has 


not—as, by affecting the consumption, ' 
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could affect the interests of the manufacture, 
It is, he tells us, to the illegal importation,to 
the unequal competition of the domestic 
manufacturer with the smuggler, that the 
extinction of the English manufacture}is 
owing. Extinction! Has the hon. gen- 
tleman referred to the amount of English 
production also? Do not the very peti- 
tions and representations made to the 
House convince him, that there never was 
a period at which the supply has so far 
exceeded the demand? Or does he, or 
those who urge this inquiry, believe, that 
if by a system of enforced prohibition, 
they could exclude foreign competition, if 
they could, by the protection which they 
seek, raise the price, and the value of the 
domestic manufacture, securing to the mer- 
chant those profits which they say he has 
lost, restoring to the operative those high 
wages which he formerly received, and 
which rivalry at home, as well as abroad, 
has tended to reduce,—if these gentlemen 
could guarantee to the augmented number, 
both of manufacturers and throwsters, the 
same profits and the same monopoly, which, 
under another system, and with more 
limited numbers, to the prejudice of the 
great body of consumers, they enjoyed,— 
do these gentlemen persuade themselves, 
that that extension of the trade which has 
been produced by cheapness and compe- 
tition will not be affected by the with- 
drawing of those primary incentives, or 
that such is the fashion or the patriotism 
of this country, that its public and its 
consumers: would be content to pay for 
our domestic manufacture the augmented 
prices which monopoly would claim? Does 
it not occur, Sir, to the hon. gentleman, 
that the immediate result of a return to a 
prohibitory system, if it produced that in- 
crease of price which he contemplates, 
must produce also the most fatal effects 
upon all those places to which the manu- 
facture has been extended, on individuals 
as well as bodies of men who have em- 

barked in it? He is of opinion, that there 
are no limits to the price and profits of 
monopoly,—that by such minor considera- 
tions the consumption of the country is 

not likely to be affected. But is he of 
opinion also, seeing that at present there 

is not a remunerative price, as he contends, 

for any branch of the trade, that the large 

stock cannot be disposed of,—is he of 
opinion, that if, by recurring to prohibition, 

he shall raise the profits of the throwster, 

in the first instance—the wages of the ma- 
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nufacturer in the second—there is no 
danger that the consumers of this country 
may take to cotton, or to some other 
fabric, which has not prohibition to protect 
it, and thus add to the distress—if not of 
the industrious constituents of the hon. 
mover—of those establishments which 
have grown up precisely since prohibition 
was at an end? 

I leave here, Sir, this part of the argu- 
ment, only warning those who deem that 
for every piece or yard of cheap manufac- 
tured silk, whether produced at home or 
abroad, which has been recommended by 
that very cheapness—which, if foreign is 
to be displaced by prohibition, if domestic 
is to be raised in price to the consumer— 
they may not be able to secure purchasers 
to an equal amount; and that while they 
hope to encourage those who are now de- 
jected, they may in fact be creating per- 
manent causes of their ruin. But, Sir, 
it is to the contraband trade—it is to the 
illicit and immense importation of foreign 
silks—that the petitioners have universally 
ascribed their present distress. _ I believe 
that the amount of what has been smug- 
gled into the country has been exaggera- 
ted. But of that hereafter. I would 
here ask of the hon. gentleman, whether 
no smuggling existed under the system of 
prohibition? Is it not notorious and un- 
deniable, that at that period French silks 
were to be seen in every house, and in 
every society? The extent of the smug- 
gling, and the mischiefs of it, were the 
subject of universal complaint. In the 
evidence taken before a committee of the 
other House of parliament, it was dis- 
tinctly referred to, and suggestions were 
made there, with a view to meet and to 
suppress it. But five years, Sir, before that 
time when the manufacture in the capital 
was suffering under one of those visita- 
tions by which it has been periodically 
afflicted —when, though the trade had the 
benefit of prohibition, it was said that 
two thirds of the looms were unemployed 
—the distress was universally ascribed 
to the smuggling in foreign silks. The 
same was stated in the year following, and 
I believe that it was as true then as it is now. 
If you would encourage the importation of 
smuggled goods, prohibit them; if you 
would confirm the caprice of fashion and 
give to the foreign article a fancied supe- 
riority, recur to prohibition! But the 
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manufacture and that of this country, 
and that they may pursue the foreign 
goods, and make the owner of them re- 
sponsible for them, wherever they might 
be found. I believe that they will be dis- 
appointed if they hope to distinguish them. 
Under the paralyzing effects of undue 
protection, the goods of this country were 
distinguishable at first sight, by their in- 
feriority from those of France; but imi- 
tation and improvement, under the stimulus 
of competition, have been at work, and 
it has been more than once difficult to 
maintain a seizure after it has been made. 
Then allow me to ask the hon. gentleman 
by what means, by what authority, could 
that system of prohibition be enforced— 
that system so impolitic in itself, so im- 
practicable in its operations, and so in- 
jurious in its effects to the morals of the 
people? Taking it for granted that such 
an ineffective system were revived, are 
you ready to resort to the only means 
by which it can be enforced? Are you 
ready to authorize domiciliary visits? Are 
you ready to grant again to the common 
informer the power of visiting the house of 
every Englishman of every rank in society? 
Are you prepared to arm your revenue 
officers with such authority, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a fiscallaw? The prac- 
tical effect of that law was, to establish 
in the minds of the people the idea that 
the violation of it was no violation of mo- 
rality; and this violation of the people’s 
morals made them, by a natural re-action, 
the more ready agents for the violation of 
the law; so that the general result of the 
system was, to render the provisions of the 
prohibitory laws ineffective for the purpose 
for which they had been intended; and 
on this ground alone, namely, the mo- 
ral and unconstitutional tendency of the 
laws, I can never consent to see them re- 
placed on the Statute-book, even though 
the present system were less effective than 
it has been actually found to be. In fact, 
I am sure that when the House recalls to 
its recollection all the facts and circum- 
stances connected with the system of pro- 
hibition, they will never sanction the 
revival of it. 

In resisting this motion, it gives me 
much relief that I am disembarrassed 
of the necessity of adverting to much 
collateral matter by the hon. gentleman’s 
admission, that the object of his motion is, 
to obtain relief for the existing. distress of 
the SilkTrade. -Now, against the position 
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that the present distress has been caused 
by the existing system of less restricted 
importation, I am enabled to place the 
authority of the hon. seconder of the 
measure, who, on a former occasion, ad- 
mitted, that the distress of the domestic 
Silk Trade did not arise from the measures 
of 1826, but from prohibition before that 
period, and from overtrading after it. 
I do not think the House will suppose it 
necessary I should confine myself in this 
statement to the task of answering the 
arguments of the hon. mover in the pre- 
cise order in which he delivered them. 
With the leave of the House, then, I shall 
here proceed to some general facts tending 
to render more clear and intelligible the 
general state of the argument. I shall 
first explain the causes, as they appear to 
me, of the stagnation and distress of the 
Silk Trade; then proceed to the state of 
the trade, as it stood for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the alteration of the 
laws in 1824; and then the state of the 
trade for five successive years following the 
alteration of them. 

As to the state of the trade before the 
year 1824, the nature of the prohibitory 
system may be traced by reference to the 
history of the Silk Trade in France, and 
by the effects of the system on that trade 
as well as on our own; the result of which 
will show, that the distress of the Silk 
Trade arose from overtrading as well in 
France as in this country. There are 
many facts connected with this subject 
which are features, and proofs of over- 
trading; first, the immense increase of the 
raw silk imported; secondly, the high 
prices at which, owing to the competition 
of throwsiers, the raw silks have neverthe- 
less been purchased, even up to the sale 
at the East India House at the end of 
January ; thirdly, the numerous new mills 
and works which have been established 
since 1823; and, fourthly, the simultaneous 
distress in France, to which I before re- 
ferred. The facts, alone, of the great in- 
crease in the consumption of the raw ma- 
terial, as well as the increase in the num- 
ber of persons, buildings, and works, em- 
ployed in the manufacture, would suffi- 
ciently prove this over-trading. Dating 
the change of system at the beginning of 
the year 1824, five years of the new state 
of the Silk-Trade have elapsed. In those 
five years, the importation of raw and 
thrown silk has been 18,584,213lb.' In 
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tation was only 10,925,646lb., making 
a difference of 7,650,5671b. in favour of .a 
later period. I do not mean to contend, 
that the increase of manufacturing em- 
ployment has been equal to this increase 
of the raw material, because, since the re-= 
duction of the duty on raw silk to a no- 
minal sum (ld. per lb.), coarser and 
heavier fabrics have been made, and silk 
has been more freely used in many ways 
not connected with the silk manufacture 
in its proper sense. But if one fourth of 
the increase be deducted, the silk manu- 
facture, properly so called, will still have 
been increased by full one half, on a com- 
parison between the last five years f the 
former state of the trade, and the five 
years which have elapsed of the altered 
state. The following is an account of.the 
importation during the ten years in ques- 
tion :— 
FIRST PERIOD. 


























Raw. Thrown. Total. 

Ibs. Ibs. . Ibs. 
1819 ...+s2 | 1,480,990 | 301,588 1,782,578 
1820 ...... | 1,709,416 | 309,953 | 2,012,369 
1821 ..,... | 1,940,516 | 350,209 | 2,290,725 
1822 ...... | 2,037,415 | 370,273 2,407,688 
1823 ...... | 2,085,972 | 346,314 | 2,432,986 
10,925,646 

SECOND PERIOD. 

Raw. Thrown, Total. 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1824 ...... | 5,540,906 | 452,469 3,993,379 
1825 .....+ | 3,030,756 | 556,642 3,589,398 
1826 ...... | 1,955,325 289,325 2,244,367 
187 ...... | 3,755,242 | 454,015 | 4,209,257 
1828 ....+. | 4,162,550 | 385,262 4,547,812 
18,584,213 
10,925,646 
7,658,567 





During the first period, the duty on raw 
silk was 5s. Gd. the pound, and on thrown 
silk, not dyed, 14s. 8d.; the duty on dyed 
silk was totally prohibitory. There was, 
at the same time, a large bounty on silks 
exported; whereby an exportation was 
forced, the amount of which must be de- 
ducted from the importations of raw and 
thrown silk, in forming an estimate of the 
consumption athome. The importations 
of 1817 and 1818 average that of 1819. 
During those three years, the trade ap- 
pears to have been stationary. Forsome 
time prior to 1817, the trade had been 





the five years preceding 1824, the impor- 


suffering under one of its occasional visi- 
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tations of distress; and any further re- 
trospect.carries us back, either into the 
time of the war, or to that of the imme- 
diate termination. of it,—both periods 
unfavourable for any just comparison. 
Now, I put it to the House whether by 
these calculations alone I have not over- 
turned the deductions of the hon. gentle- 
men opposite. 

I shall now, Sir, go a little more into 
detail, for the purpose of showing, that 
the lamentable distress with which the 
Silk Trade generally is afflicted, and more 
especially so much of it as is established 
in the metropolis, is owing to the over- 
extension of the trade. Sir, previously 
to 1824, the silk manufacturer had begun 
to extend his establishments, not from any 
wholesome impetus of trade, but on ac- 
count of those impolitic laws which have 
been since repealed, but which found ad- 
vocates to the last day of their existence. 
It is remarkable, Sir, that in all the peti- 
tions since presented to the House, in all 
the publications which have been ad- 
dressed, and I can answer for all the 
representations addressed to the Board of 
Trade, there is not now one expression of 
regret at the repeal of laws, which, by 
fixing the value of labour, without refer- 
ence to the demand, caused the manu- 
facturer to leave a place where such an 
unwise restriction prevailed, and to remove 
to another where persons were ready to 
work at a remunerating price. It has 
been said, that occasional stagnation. in 
the trade did not formerly produce in 
Spitalfields so much distress as that which 
is felt upon the present occasion, because 
the work-people, having been previously 
in the receipt of high wages, were in pos- 
session of some savings which assisted to 
support them, until full employment could 
be again obtained. This may be true in 
some degree; but it is far more true, that 
the stagnation was caused by the high 
wages, in co-operation with duties and 
other high charges, by which the consump- 
tion of silks was nearly confined to those 
classes amongst whom the caprices of 
fashion have most sway. Perhaps to 
change in fashion, more than to over-pro- 
duction, the former seasons of distress 
may be attributed ; and it is clear that to 
Spitalfields those seasons would become 
more and more disastrous, in proportion 
as competition with the operatives of the 
country was extended. In those times it 
was not possible to force a trade by low 
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prices: cheapness. was not a material 
object with the regular consumers, and 
the degree of cheapness which could then 
be possibly attained was not sufficient to 
bring in a new class of customers. 

I will now refer to the three or four 
points as to the extension of the trade to 
which I have alluded, and which I con- 
sider myself bound to enter upon some- 
what at length, on account of what has 
fallen from the hon, gentleman opposite. 
IT hold in my hand a memorandum con- 
nected with the city which the hon, mem- 
ber represents. Before I read this docu- 
ment I will ask, whether I have not a 
right to call upon the hon. gentleman 
to say, whether it is the opinion of 
all his constituents, that the trade of 
Coventry has suffered to the extent he 
speaks of by foreign competition? I am 
told that, in one particular branch of the 
Coventry trade, the riband branch, the 
competition of the foreign goods has im- 
proved the manufacture to an extent that 
is the boast of the manufacturer himself. 
I speak on the authority of one of the hon. 
gentleman’s most respectable constituents. 
That gentleman has stated to me, that the 
ribands they manufactured previous to the 
introduction of the foreign goods were of 
a fabric which they would now be ashamed 
of. His expressions on this point are so 
strong, and so convincing, that I cannot 
forbear quoting them :—‘‘ No one would 
know,” said he, ‘ that the ribands we now 
turn out come from the same place and 
the same hands as those we made before 
the introduction of the French goods.” 
This gentleman admitted to me at the 
same time, that the difficulty and expense 
attending the first change in their machi- 
nery were great, but that it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be made, as there 
was not one of the old looms that would 
now be fit to work for the home-market.— 
The hon. gentleman has stated to the 
House the number of persons out of em- 
ploy in Coventry; but he has omitted 
to state one very important fact connected 
with the consideration of this subject. 
Let me here, however, once for all state, 
that I do not question the number of per- 
sons out of employ, or the extent of 
the distress they suffer, although, for the 
purposes of argument, I must say that 
that distress is highly coloured; but I will 
not be guilty of making little of the dis- 
tresses of any portion of my countrymen, 
however mistaken they may be as to the 
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causes of that distress. The hon. gentle- 
man, when he informed the House that 
there were so many hands unemployed at 
Coventry, did not state at the same time 
that the number of looms since 1824 had 
undergone an increase-of nearly one thou- 
sand. Surely the hon. gentleman will not 
deny that that is a great element in the 
consideration of the distress prevailing in 
that city, particularly when he states so 
large a number of persons to be unem- 
ployed on account of a relaxation in the 
prohibitive laws. In 1823, previous to 
the adoption of the measures inculpated 
by the hon. gentleman, the number of 
silk-manufacturers in Coventry was about 
one hundred. Is the hon. gentleman 
aware of what the number was at the end 
of last year, or in January of the present 
year! The number at the period I men- 
tion, Sir, was between three and four hun- 
dred. Again, I ask the hon. gentleman 
to say, whether this is not a proper point 
to take into consideration, when speaking 
of the distress prevailing in the Silk Trade? 
Let him ask himself, whether it is not 
mainly to be attributed to this self-de- 
structive system? Let him look round at 
other manufactures, and he will see that 
the distress is not occasioned by what he 
supposes. In Manchester, the distress is 
great; for, I am sorry to say, it is not 
confined to thé Silk Trade alone, the same 
causes being at work in other trades— 
and some of them trades in which the 
baneful influence of my right hon. friend’s 
free system could have had no effect, as 
they have not been the subject of any of 
his reformations and amendments. In 
Manchester, the silk manufactories have, 
as elsewhere, much increased since 1823. 
In 1823 their number did not reach 
twenty; according to the best information 
I have been able to collect, the number 
was not more than fifteen or sixteen. In 
February, 1829, the number had increased 
to sixty. In 1823, the number of looms 
was only about five thousand ; that num- 
ber is now doubled. Three years ago 
there was scarcely a silk-loom in Leeds, 
and now they are innumerable. 1 have 
in my hand a letter from a gentleman at 
Manchester, not addressed to myself, but 
furnished me by an hon. friend of mine, 
who received it in answer to some queries 
put, by my request, to that gentleman, who 
is well known for his real knowledge, and 
whose name, were I to mention it, would 
not fail to command respect. [The right 
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hon. gentleman here read a letter from 
a gentleman at Manchester, which stated, 
that the silk-manufacturers of that place 
had increased tenfold since 1818, and that 
a great increase took place between the 
months of April and December, 1825, 
and that the distress was occasioned by 
over-production and excess of capital 
seeking employment.] Now, Sir, Man- 
chester is one of the places alluded to by 
the hon. gentleman. What will he say of 
it, after the conclusive evidence as to the 
cause of the distress in that place? My 
noble friend who sits in the seat above me 
has made communications which have 
given me the greatest pain as to the dis- 
tress which prevails at Macclesfield, but 
the cause, Sir, is the same there as at 
Manchester. In 1823, there were at 
Macclesfield three thousand looms at work, 
whilst in October, 1828, the number had 
increased to six thousand, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1829, the number was still more 
than four thousand. There is another 
part of the country to which the hon. 
member for Coventry has referred. TI 
mean the towns in Scotland, where silk 
manufactures have been also established. 
In those towns the trade has been greatly 
extended, and they furnish another 
proof of what I have before said. In 
Glasgow, there were three thousand looms 
in the year 1823: but since that period 


the silk gauze trade has increased to a_ 


considerable degree; and, in February, 
1829, the number of looms employed 
amounted to seven thousand. At Glasgow, 
in 1823, there were only four silk-manu- 
facturers : at present there are six; and 
of silk and cotton-manufacturers there 
areten. In 1823, the silk-manufacturers 
of Paisley did not exceed eleven, whilst 
now they amounted to thirty, and, where 
one bale of raw silk was consumed in 
1823, twenty are now used there. 

I wonld now touch upon a part of the 
subject to which I shall have to advert 
more at length immediately. It is one con- 
nected with the state of the trade generally, 
with the causes which have caused this 
want of employment, and with the mea- 
sures which I shall have the honour to 
submit to the House. I allude. to the 
state of the law as it regards the throws- 
ters. Prohibition for their protection never 
was proposed at any time, nor in any state 
of the trade, nor, in point of fact, have 
they ever had it. But if we are now to 
believe the representations of the throws 
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ters, and those interested for them, they 
require high duties more than the manu- 
facturers, and that to a degree which 
must, if their wishes were complied with, 
extinguish the manufacture itself. The 
throwster and those interested in his be- 
half contend for an increase of the present 
duty, and complain of its reduction from 
7s. 6d. to 5s., by a Treasury order, which 
the hon. member represented to be a cut- 
ting off at one fell swoop of a third of the 
throwsters’ vested property, which I must 
confess is an assertion I do not very well 
understand. But the throwsters, who now 
ask for a higher rate of duty, were unable 
to keep out the foreign thrown silk when 
protected by a duty of 9s. 2d. [An hon. 
member here suggested, that the duty was 
not so great.] Yes, it was, taking the 
difference between the thrown and the 
raw silk. The duty on raw silk being 5s., 
left a protection to the throwsters of 9s. 2d. 
The importation of thrown silk was much 
greater under the high duty than it has 
beeh under the low duty. It is plain, 
from this fact of the duty previous to the 
alteration in 1824 not keeping out the 
portion of foreign thrown silk then and 
still imported into the country, that a cer- 
tain quantity of foreign thrown silk, which 
cannot be supplied by the English throws- 


ter, is indispensable to the manufacturer. 


of the finer order of goods. I know of 
no other way to account for the increase 
in the importation of raw silk since the 
reduction of the duties, without a corres- 
ponding increase in the import of foreign 
thrown silk. It is said, that the throwster, 
under the former system, had large profits, 
and was able to pay high wages. I admit 
the fact. I admit that, at the period al- 
luded to, it was a valuable and productive 
trade; but I think it is evident, that the 
decrease in his profits has not been so 
much occasioned by the reduction of the 
duty, as by the extension of his establish- 
ments; which was the natural consequence 
of the great profits many were making in 
the business. When the change of the 
law was first mentioned, in 1824, it was 
uniformly represented, that it must pro- 
duce the destruction of all parties con- 
nected with the Silk Trade. I will ask, 
Sir, can the House understand, or can 
those who expressed that apprehension, 
and who now approach the House as peti- 
tioners, explain how it happened, that 
immediately upon that change taking 
place it was marked by the extension of 
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the trade in all its branches,—equally in 
the manufacturing and throwing establish- 
ments? These individuals said also, that 
the French manufacturer would undersell 
and ruin them; and they asked, therefore, 
for two years to make their preparations, 
and during which they might have the 
advantage of having the raw silk imported 
at a low duty, and of being protected by 
a prohibition against the importation of 
foreign manufactured goods. I will not 
ask how the French manufacturer happens 
to be a sharer in the distress of our own: 
but I shall show, that those very persons 
who applied for an indulgence of two 
years were the first to be guilty of the 
extension to which their present distresses 
are owing—an extension proved by the 
importation of an additional 1,500,000 
pounds of raw silk immediately upon the 
reduction of the duty, as I before men- 
tioned. But this, Sir, was not all. Great 
apprehension existed on their parts, that 
the introduction of the foreign manu- 
factures into our market would ruin them, 
and they promised, if two years were 
granted them, to make preparations to 
meet the expected danger, and they also 
suggested a contrivance which, as they 
supposed, would be greatly to their ad- 
vantage, but which, ultimately, much 
aggravated the state of the case. When 
the period arrived, in 1826, when the 
foreign goods were to be imported they 
addressed parliament, and stated, that they 
could not meet the competition that was 
about to oppose them in the English 
market, on account of the immense quan- 
tity of foreign goods that would be poured 
in upon them, the French manufacturer 
being prepared to glut the market. They 
prevailed upon parliament, by this re- 
presentation, to adopt a measure they sug- 
gested, which was, the prohibition of the 
importation of the goods prepared for 
this country, unless they were of cer- 
tain lengths, being well aware that the 
goods manufactured in France were not 
of the prescribed length. The French 
manufacturers, however, were not without 
notice of this, and accordingly prepared 
another, and a larger, stock to introduce 
into this country as soon as the market 
should be open. What was the con- 
sequence? Why, that the stock pre- 
viously prepared by the French manufac- 
turers fell in price, and was sold for the 
purpose of being smuggled into this coun- 
try, which it was in large quantities; so 
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that the English manufacturer, who had 
asked for two years to prepare to meet the 
dangers of French competition, had not 
only his own increased stock in the market, 
but contrived to bring two foreign stocks 
into the market to compete with his own. 
I put it to the House whether there ever 
was a suggestion that operated more 
against the persons who urged it than this 
suicidal recommendation ? 

In 1825, the manufacturer found, that 
the English throwster was not in a condi- 
tion to supply him with foreign thrown silk 
{a laugh]. What I mean is, that the cir- 
cumstances of that year encouraged the 
throwster to extend his establishments; 
and, there being a difficulty in obtaining 
foreign thrown silk, it was found necessary 
to admit it from countries not of its 
growth, by a relaxation of the navigation 
laws; and the duty was reduced from 
7s. 6d.. to 5s. per pound. I will endea- 
vour to state as shortly as possible the 
grounds on which I have come to the con- 
clusion, that it is over-trading in the dif- 
ferent. branches of the trade in England 
and France, that is, in point of fact, the 
great cause of the present distress. The 
latter part of my observation has brought 
me back to the subject of thrown silk and 
the interest of the throwster. It certainly 
was expected by me and by parliament, 
that the English throwster would be en- 
abled to work so cheap, as to exclude 
foreign thrown silks from our markets. It 
is quite obvious, that if that was not the 
general opinion, any expectation of an ex- 
port trade was quite absurd. I remember 
that the hon. gentleman, the member for 
Callington, did state, and I think justly, 
that as long as the duty on foreign thrown 
silk continued at 7s. 6d., and I think he 
further stated that, unless we placed the 
manufacturer upon an equality with fo- 
reigners, it was hopeless to expect any 
export trade. That reduction of the duty 
upon thrown silk was accordingly made 
for the encouragement of the manufac- 
turer; but it was not that, as is asserted, 
which has occasioned the distress among 
the throwsters, but their own improvident 
competition. I have in my hand a state- 
ment of the number of throwing-mills 
erected since 1823, of the number of spin- 
dles then at work, and of the number now 
at work. This statement is founded upon 
a report that was made some weeks ago, 
and which has since been confirmed to 
me by communications received from the 
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places to which its different parts allude, 
and by other most satisfactory sources, 
But I received the most important infor- 
mation of the correctness of these reports 
at a meeting held at the Board of Trade 
with a large body of throwsters and manu- 
facturers, who attended there to make a 
representation of their case. They came 
in a body of upwards of one hundred 
persons, interrupting, as they thought 
themselves called upon to do, the sale of 
the East India silks at the India-house, 
It is right that I should here state, that 
their withdrawing themselves from the sale 
on that day did not affect the prices of 
the East India silk, which sold at the 
usual rate. On the following day, I saw 
at the Board of Trade a deputation of 
thirty gentlemen from the body who had 
attended at the board on the day before. 
I had then the advantage of hearing from 
them, in detail, circumstances which were 
painful to me from the state of suffering 
some of them seemed to be in; but which, 
with other of their representations con- 
cerning their business, the extent of their 
establishments, the number founded or 
enlarged since 1824, confirmed the truth 
of all the leading facts of the statement 
I am now about to make. I have taken 
a certain number of considerable towns; 
but I assure the House without any view 
to produce an effect in a statement, but 
as being the largest on the list of those 
from which I have received returns. I 
have taken eighteen towns; they are 
Sandbach, Congleton, Manchester, Mac- 
clesfield, Glasgow, Paisley, Leith, New- 
castle, Middlewich, Eccles, Newton, Mid- 
dleton, Frome, Bruton, Taunton, St. 
Alban’s, Watford, and Coggleshall. I find 
that, previous to 1824, there were seven 
hundred and eighty thousand spindles at 
work, whilst, in 1829, they had increased 
to one million one hundred and eighty 
thousand, being an increase of four hun- 
dred thousand. I admit that, previous to 
1824, the whole were employed : indeed, 
I think that fact may be considered as 
placed beyond a doubt by the large profits 
they made. The number this year un- 
employed is three hundred thousand, 
showing no diminution of those employed 
in 1824, but, on the contrary, still an in- 
crease in that period of one hundred 
thousand. In that same year, too, a num- 
ber of mills were erected. Previous to 
the period to which I allude there were 
one hundred and seventy-five mills; 
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while, in ‘the present year, the number 
amounted to no less than two hundred and 
sixty-six. Is it necessary to add more to 
prove the over-trading in this branch of 
the trade ? 

Sir, it may be said by some, and I 
believe it has been said by the hon. gentle- 
man, that the competition of the throwsters 
was advantageous to the manufacturer ; 
but the fact is to the contrary ; for it has 
been found, that the competition of the 
throwsters has added greatly to the diffi- 
culties of the manufacturer. In point of 
fact, the throwster became a competitor in 
the purchase of the raw silk, instead of 
being a dependant upon and coadjutor in 
his manufacture. Indeed, I know not 
upon what principle it is said, that the 
interest ‘of the manufacturer and the 
throwster is the same. Were we not 
bound to attend equally to the interest of 
all, the course for the House would be 
clear and simple. What we should do to 
preserve the home market and obtain the 
foreign one would be to recur to the 
simple principle of giving to the manu- 
facturer of this country that which is his 
raw material upon [the same terms and of 
the same quality that it is obtained by the 
manufacturer of France. I should not 
fear any competition if we were able to 
take that step. When I look to the enter- 
prise of this country, to its capital, to its 
machinery, to its successful termination of 
the works it undertakes, to its spirit of 
improvement, which we have seen so well 
exemplified in the riband manufactory, 
I cannot see that we have any thing to 
fear. I know that this is the most 
difficult part of the whole subject. I 
admit the importance of union between 
the throwster and the manufacturer—of 
the advantage attending the latter having 
the choice of his silk, and the superinten- 
dence of its throwing; but I know not 
that they are advantages which ought to 
be paid so dearly for. Those who support 
what they call the protecting duty contend, 
that reducing it would totally displace the 
English manufacturer in the market ; but 
I think the result would be, to displace 
the French manufacturer inasmuch as the 
reduction of the duty on thrown silk would 
afford to the manufacturer, the means of 
meeting foreign manufactured silk in the 
market. I am, therefore, prepared to 
recommend the reduction on foreign 
thrown silk. 

T have no doubt I shall be told, that, 
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to effect the object which I have in view, 
the proposition which I am about to make 
does not go far enough.. I admit that if I 
could deal with this subject as an entirely 
new one—if I could look at it without 
regard to the different interests of those who 
are concerned—and if I were not satisfied, 
to a certain degree, with maintaining what 
I conceive to be a sound principle, and 
with making a gradual advance towards 
ends which others would endeavour to 
attain, as it appears to me too suddenly, 
I might have some difficulty in meeting 
the charge which an hon. gentleman 
opposite, and others, will be likely to 
make against me, of my proposition not 
going farenough. I am willing to plead 
guilty to this charge; but I cannot admit 
the justice of the charge of the hon. 
member for Coventry, when he said, that 
the same measure which the hon. 
member for Montrose considered as in- 
adequate to its purpose, and destructive 
of the interest of the English throwster, 
would be of no benefit to the manu- 
facturer. This argument is the more 
unreasonable when it is used before the 
hon. gentleman knows the extent of the 
proposition which I am about to make. 
It is not, I conceive, unimportant to make 
an advance towards a great principle. It 
is not unimportant, on a question of this 
magnitude, to shew to those who are 
interested, that the legislature is desirous 
to go as far as it can, to accomplish the 
ultimate object; and I request that those 
who have turned their attention to this 
subject will not consider the government 
as binding themselves, by the present 
proposition, to any permanent and decisive 
measures. They are unpledged as to any 
final course, and I wish that I should not 
be hereafter told that, on the faith of a 
duty which is now to remain, further 
extensions of establishments may take 
place, or that persons may be induced to 
embark in an unproductive trade. Persons, 
with whom I have had consultations in 
reference to their establishments, have 
told me, that they considered themselves 
entitled to the protecting duty of 7s. 6d. 
per lb. and an hon. gentleman in the 
course of this evening has said, that the 
reduction of the duty to 5s. robbed indi- 
viduals in the trade of a third of their 
property. It should be considered that 
parliament, in legislating upon a great 
question, is bound to take all the circum- 
stances attending it into consideration, 
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and to adopt that course which shall 
appear best calculated to promote the 
general advantage. I think the throwsters 
are under a mistake in believing that the 
reduction of the duty will affect them in 
the manner they suppose: some persons 
may go even further, and say that it does 
not affect them at all. I know that there 
are some who think that the throwsters 
could go on very well without any pro- 
tection at all, and others who say that 2s. 
at most would be a sufficient protection. 
But if it were hereafter found, that the 
home-market was destroyed and ex- 
tinguished by the protection to the 
throwster, it would be necessary to go 
further, and to give protection to the 
manufacturer, not against the throwster, 
but for the advantage and protection of 
both. I will endeavour to show why I 
consider that they are mistaken who sup- 
pose that the measure of the price of 
throwing is the measure of the protecting 
duty. They say that 5s. being the amount 
of duty, 5s. is their protection. But they 
forget, that to that duty is to be added 
all the expense of the Italian throwster. 
The amount of protection, therefore, 
is considerably more. It amounts to 
about 8s, ld. I believe that the ex- 
penses of throwing silk in Italy amounts | 
to about 2s. 9d. in the pound. I have | 
seen statements in which they are calcu- | 
lated at 2s. 6d., and others, again, where | 
they are made so much as 3s.; but the | 
fair average is2s.9d. Now,some throwsters | 
whom I have conversed with on the subject, 
have asked for a protecting duty, amounting | 
to 9s. 6d. I shall not, Sir, be expected 
to urge many arguments to justify myself 
for not encouraging an expectation so rash | 
and improvident as this. At such a fate | 
of duty the throwster might go on pros- | 
perously enough, but the manufacturer ' 
could not survive; I think it but justice, | 
however, to the throwsters, who made 
these applications, to state, that they con- 
curred with the manufacturers in this-—— 
that this was the bond of union between 
them—that the throwster, who asked fora 
protection of 9s. 6d., concurred with the 
manufacturer, who demanded aprohibition. | 
I am authorised by a gentleman who has | 
made a calculation on this subject—a 
gentleman of great commercial experience 
and ability, who is by no means an advo- 
cate for the principles upon which I am 
now proceeding, but a stern and rigid ad- 
vocate for prohibition, and who has made 
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very elaborate calculations of the different 
prices of labour in different countries; 1 
am authorised by that gentleman to state, 
that Italian thrown silk becomes charged 
with 3s. 1d., in addition to the import 
duty. Such, Sir, is the fact, with respect 
to the finer order of silk. With respect 
to tram, I will state a fact of which I 
have been informed, but for which it will 
not be necessary to give my authority, as 
it is not, perhaps, quite fair to quote 
names on occasions like the present. A 
gentleman lately purchased some raw silk 
in London, one half of which he caused 
to be thrown into tram in Italy, and 
the other half here; and he found, on 
computation, that when the duty was 
added, his Italian tram cost him 1s. 10d. 
in the pound more than that which was 
thrown in this country. 

I shall now, Sir, state to the House, the 
proposition which I mean to make for the 
reduction of the duties, which was founded 
upon calculation of the price of labour, 
and the other points necessary to be taken 
into consideration in dealing with such a 
subject. I propose to reduce the duties 
on fine thrown silk from 5s. to 3s. 6d.; on 
tram to 2s.;. and on singles to ls. 6d. I 
know I shall be told that many throw- 
ing establishments will suffer from this 
arrangement. Various calculations have 
been made upon this subject; but the 
whole resolves itself into this short point ; 
—under present circumstances, the legisla- 
ture is bound to protect the home-market 


| and the home-manufacturer by the highest 


protecting duty which can properly be 
levied, but it would be vain to impose any 
excessive duty, and thus to hold out. to 
the smuggler temptations which he could 
not resist. It is against the contraband 
trade that the home-manufacturer [most 
requires protection. If, out of the highest 
duty which cau be levied for the protection 
of the home-manufacturer, there should be 
any which can be extended to the throw- 
ster, the House is bound to support him 
to that extent, but further than that they 
cannot go. To go further would be to 
increase the duty of the manufactured 
article, so. as to hold out a temptation to 
the contraband trader, to the destruction 
of the home-manufacturer. With respect 
to this branch of the subject—I mean the 
teduction of duties upon foreign thrown 
silk imported—it is necessary to attend to 
the question of an export trade. I have 
stated the’ principle on which I propose 
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togive to the throwsters a protection, tothe 
extent to which circumstances will allow. 
{ have stated the principle upon which it 
is necessary to protect the domestic 
manufacturer and the home-market. I 
shall now proceed to lay before the House 
the scale of duties by which I propose to 
effect these objects. The first point con- 
nected with this branch of the subject, and 
the reduction of duty on foreign silk, is 
the state and prospect of our export trade. 

I am about to propose to admit the 
ptinciple of drawbacks, on the export of 
home-manufactured silks, to an amount 
equal to the duty on foreign thrown silk 
employed in its manufacture. It is quite 
obvious, that if it be intended to protect 
the manufacturer at home by the duties 
levied on foreign thrown silk, if we expect- 
ed to have any export trade at all, it is ne- 
cessary to do something more. It is re- 
presented, on behalf of the manufacturer, 
that he has great difficulty in competing 
with the foreign manufacturer in the same 
market. Ifthis be thecase it is idle to ex- 
pect that he will be able to contend with 
him in foreign markets. Those who have 
heretofore brought forward measures upon 
this subject have been taunted with holding 
out encouragement for the extension of 
the trade, by representing the wide field 
which would be opened for English goods, 
and promising that they would find their 
way all over Europe. This, Sir, is an injus- 
tice to the gentlemen’ who were concerned 
in the former measures ; for, in fact, they 
represented these effects as not likely to be 
of immediate or certain occurrence, but as 
remote contingencies. I recollect very well 
the illustration used by a right hon. friend 
of mine, as to the length of time which a 
commodity will take to force itself, under 
such circumstances, into general consump- 
tion. And I am astonished that those who 
complain of having been induced by such 
expectations to extend their establish- 
ments, did not reflect that, at the price at 
which foreign thrown silk came into this 
country, it was impossible to expect to 
obtain possession of foreign markets. It 
is a principle of our export regulations to 
discharge goods exported from the duties 
paid on the importation of the material. 
The duties on foreign thrown silk are 
duties of this nature. It is true, that I 
may be met by an objection as to the iden- 
tity of the silk exported; and so much 
have I felt the force of this objection, that, 
when the principle of drawbacks was first 
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proposed, I negatived the proposition as 
impracticable. Until lately I have retained 
the same opinion; but I think the House 
will now feel with me, that it is immaterial 
if a substitution be made of other silk for 
foreign thrown silk which has paid the 
duty. Nay, under some circumstances, I 
am of opinion at present, that this would 
be an advantage. If, by the allowance of 
drawbacks, we can possess ourselves of a 
foreign market, that silk which is not ex- 


‘ported will be employed in some other 


article of manufacture which will be con- 
sumed at home. In fact, parliament has 
already acted upon this principle of allow- 
ing drawbacks on the article exported, 
without reference to its identity. The 
sugar refiners, by a late act, have been 
allowed to purchase foreign sugar for ex- 
portation, and are not obliged to export 
the same identical article when manufac- 
tured, but an equal proportion. When an 
act was passed for allowing foreign wheat 
to be ground for exportation, which act is 
now expired, it was the quantity of the 
article exported which was looked to, and 
not the identity. But it may be said, that 
if persons are allowed to avail themselves 
of such a regulation at present as they 
have done of drawbacks before, great 
frauds will be practised, and the drawbacks 
may be made to amount to more than the 
duty ; but what I propose is, to preserve 
the right of drawback to the person who 
has paid the duties; so that the quantity 
exported may be written off against the 
duty paid. The drawback will be payable 
only to the importer, when he becomes 
also the exporter; or to his nominee, when 
another is the exporter. As I anticipate, 
that some objections may be urged against 
this plan, I entreat the House to consider 
the particular circumstances under which 
the proposition is made, and to give to it 
their serious reflection before they come to 
any ultimate determination upon it. The 
amount of drawback will be equal to the 
duty paid upon the foreign thrown silk 
consumed in the manufacture of the article. 
It is obvious that if, by the aid of foreign 
thrown silk free of duty, we can raise up 
an export trade, the interests of the trade 
must derive a proportionate advantage. [ 
am aware, and shall not be surprised, at 
the opposition this plan may meet from 
those who take the same view of the sub- 
ject as I did when it was first mentioned 
to me ; but I must beg of those gentlemen 
to bear in mind the peculiar circumstances 
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of the country. This is a manufacture 
which, in the home-market, you are bound 
to protect; and if you would have an ex- 
port trade at all, you cannot hope to obtain 
it in any other way than by concurring 
with an arrangement of this nature. The 
arguments I have stated will, I think, take 
it out of the class of those propositions 
which some hon. members characterise as 
the visions of political economists. 

I come now, Sir, to a not less important 
branch of the subject—a branch which 
embraces most of the considerations urged 
by the hon. mover. I consider it more 
important than anything else I have offer- 
ed. I allude to that part which regulates 
the competition in the home-marketbetween 
the foreign and domestic manufacturer. 
To that regulation of the duty I confess I 
look as the best, as the only, means of 
putting down contraband trade in this 
country. We are told by the hon. member 
for Coventry and by others, that the danger 
to the English manufacturer and to the 
interests of all parties concerned, arises 
out of the great quantity of smuggled goods 
imported into this country. The hon. 
mover referred to the amount of legal im- 
portations, as they appear from the Custom- 
house returns; and he truly represents, 
that they increased last year to 600,000/. 
He told us likewise, that he thought the 
amount of smuggled silk three times as 
great ; so that the whole quantity imported, 
legally and illegally, was about two mil- 
lions. I was prepared to contend, that the 
common opinion as to the amount of 
smuggled silks was far beyond the reality ; 
but the statement of the hon. member on 
this point is so extravagant, that what 
appeared to me before exaggeration now 
actually assumes the appearance of truth. 

Mr. Fyler.—The right hon. gentleman 
is mistaken: I said, that the smuggled 
goods were to twice the extent of the goods 
legally imported. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald.—I understood the 
hon. gentleman to say, that the whole 
amount was two millions; and as the 
amount legally imported is only 600,000/., 
his argument must go to the extent, that 
the smuggled goods were three times the 
value of those which paid duty. He added, 
that every shilling of this sum was sub- 
tracted from the pockets of the manufac- 
turers of this country. His opinion as to 
the degree to which smuggling is carried 
seems to vindicate all that I had previously 
thought exaggeration; but there is every 
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reason to believe, that so far from the fact 
being as the hon. member stated it, it is 
not by any means to the extent of the 
ordinary and prevailing opinion. I know 
that, in a petition from the city which the 
hon. gentleman represents—and with re- 
ference to an article there manufactured 
—the contrary is asserted; but it is the 
belief of a most respectable manufacturer, 
that on this subject there is much over 
statement. Various suggestions have been 
made at different times, in speeches in this 
House, and in publications out of it, for 
putting an end to this contraband trade ; 
and there is not one of those suggestions 
which has not undergone the most patient 
examination; but not one has been pre- 
sented to the consideration of government, 
which has not been found calculated, in 
fact, to increase the mischief: they all 
went either to legalise smuggling, to afford 
it a cover under which it might be more 
successfully carried on, or to give to the 
smuggled article a fancied superiority over 
the manufactures of our own country. 
Let me allude to one in particular, which 
was pressed upon government from every 
quarter ; and yet 1 never meta deputation 
on the subject that, by stating strongly 
the objections, I did not stagger the opi- 
nions of those who formed it—I refer to 
the project for stamping foreign goods. In 
the first place, if it were adopted to-mor- 
row, I know not how it could afford any 
security to the home-manufacturer. It is 
said, that you might make the forgery of 
the stamp felony; but although you may 
make it a felony in this country, can you 
make it a felony at Calais? Do you not 
think, to use a familiar phrase, that what- 
ever you may do they will act up to your 
mark? But I object to a stamp on another 
principle ; namely, that it would give to the 
foreign article the positive advantage of 
preeminence in the market. The sale of 
silks depends much upon fashion and 
caprice; and nothing would be so likely 
to give a notion of superiority, as to affix 
a stamp proving it to be foreign. I am 
sure that we should soon have the whole 
trade complaining of what they now recom- 
mend. In fact, the experiment has been 
tried. Some time since, an act was intro- 
duced to protect the lace manufacturers 
of Buckinghamshire ; and it required, that 
a stamp should be placed upon foreign 
lace coming into this country. Who-were 
the first to ask that it should be repealed ? 
The lace-manufacturers themselves; and 
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“ For God’s sake,” said 
they, “‘ remove the stamp ; for it prevents 
our selling our lace for French lace.” The 
act was therefore repealed, at the instance 
of those for whose protection it was first 
adopted. The amount of protection to be 
extended to anything the subject of home- 
manufacture, to prevent the unfair compe- 
tition of goods illegally imported, ought to 
be governed by one principle: it ought to 
be measured by the difference of the price 
of labour in the two countries, and by a 
reasonable reference to such other disad- 
vantages as may affect the manufacturer 
in this country. There is no other ground 
on which we ought to apply the principle 
of protection; and I say “a reasonable 
reference to other disadvantages,” because 
the degree of protection to be afforded in 
consequence ought, I think, to be very 
limited. What protection has been afford- 
ed to the silk manufacture at different 
periods? When the inquiry took place 
before the committee of the House of 
Lords, the proposed protection was, I 
think, fifteen per cent. The amount pro- 
posed by my right hon. friend was intended 
to be thirty per cent ad valorem; but it 
was represented to him by the trade, that 
difficulties might arise, and the ad valorem 
duty was altered to a rated duty, calcu- 
lated, I admit, on a principle of thirty per 
cent of value, but varying so much in part 
of the scale, that on all articles it amount- 
ed to-more than thirty per cent, and on 
some to forty-two and even forty-four per 
cent. The consequence has been, that 
the principle has not had fair play, and it 
has not been a duty of thirty per cent 
which has been levied : in whatever degree 
it is greater, you have offered an additional 
premium upon smuggling. I propose, 
therefore, to return to that principle. I 
have had an opportunity of ascertaining— 
and I wish to state this particularly, be- 
cause it is totally contradictory of, and 
irreconcileable with, some statements that 
have been made—from a source of the 
greatest authenticity, and which I cannot 
doubt, the real expense of smuggling into 
this country. I have read in publications, 
and have been told verbally, that the 
smuggler could introduce goods at ten, 
twelve, or fifteen per cent; but I deny it, 
and we are to remember, that a single case 
of successful contraband adventure will 
not establish what is the case with the 
general trade. Many circumstances must 
be taken into the calculation, and particu. 
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larly with reference to the silk manufac- 
ture. I allude to the importance of having 
a supply of foreign silks at the very mo- 
ment when consumption calls for it : every 
article dependent on the caprice of fashion 
must be furnished with the utmost celerity ; 
and a single case, where the supply has 
been suddenly made from Calais or Havre, 
will establish no rule. Another circum- 
stance deserves notice: those who calcu- 
late the expense from Lyons or from a 
French port, do not take into considera- 
tion the guarantee as well as the expense 
of smuggling, and nothing is proved. when 
it is said, that one dealer risked the whole 
of his adventure without such guarantee. 
It has been stated by the hon. member for 
Coventry, that the average amount of silk 
smuggled into this country is worth about 
two millions, and the average rate of the 
expense of smuggling from 24/. to 301. per 
cent. If, then, there be any truth in the 
principle I have stated, or any justice in 
its application, we may control smuggling 
in a large class of articles, by imposing an 
import duty, ad valorem, of twenty-five 
per cent. I refer particularly to articles 
which are not injured by compression, 
which are not hurt by package, which are 
in general consumption, and not applicable 
to general seasons or times, and therefore 
are easy to be smuggled. I do not propose 
to reduce the duties on articles which are 
not compressible, which are not liable to 
be hurt by package, or which lose a great 
part of their value by carriage; I speak 
particularly of velvets, gauzes, and those 
articles which are more difficult to import, 
and which come also from the countries 
with which we are much engaged in com- 
petition—I mean Switzerland and Germa- 
ny. In proposing as the lowest duty 
twenty-five per cent, I must say, with 
respect to some articles which cannot be 
easily smuggled, that I shall not propose 
to reduce the duty; but I wish to recom- 
mend to the consideration of the House, 
instead of the ad valorem duty, a duty 
with a rate. I take twenty-five per cent 
as the basis of the import duty on foreign 
silk goods; but I will take it, in certain 
cases, as a rated duty, for the convenience 
of the importer and all parties concerned ; 
and, therefore, I propose, that the officer 
shall have an alternative for the duty ad 
valorem on foreign goods of higher ,value. 
It is quite obvious, that the present mode 
of taking the duty, at the rate of fifteen 
shillings per pound on foreign manufac. 
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tured silk, did create a duty, which it was 
not the intention of the legislature or of 
the government to impose. If it was to 
have been equal to an ad valorem duty of 
thirty per cent, it should have been eleven 
shillings per pound on those articles, in- 
stead of fifteen shillings. 

On this point of smuggling, if the 
House will permit me, and if what I have 
already said has not tired it—for really on 
this subject there has been so much mis- 
conception, that I wish to shew I have 
not rashly adopted these principles as the 
basis of the duty, because, if the extent 
of smuggling be what it is stated to be, 
and we do not meet the smuggler in the 
market by reducing the duty to twenty- 
five per cent, we have no alternative worse 
than the existing system—I have a letter 
in my possession, dated from Calais, in 
the course of last autumn, written with 
reference, and in answer to, some ques- 
tions put to the writer as to this subject. 
I should state, that it is written by a 
smuggler, and was never meant to meet 
the eyes of those who would turn it to the 
injury of his trade. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then read the following extract :— 
“The only article that yet passes by con- 
traband is broad silk; but there is no 
chance for gloves and ribands. The 
lowest rate for broad silk is about thirty- 
one per cent, including all expenses ; but 
exportation by contraband has been much 
diminished since the reduction of the du- 
ties in 1825. We send no longer gloves, 
ribands, or silk in pieces, except some 
not of the legal length, and in pieces, 
not with the parallel mark at the end. 
But there is little or no profit made by 
contraband exportation.” 

By a singular coincidence I have an- 
other letter from another smuggler, bear- 
ing the same date, in which there is this 
passage :— The expense of the sending 
gloves is from thirty to thirty-two per 
cent, but there is now very little of that 
sort of traffic carried on, for it has ceased 
to be profitable. There is some exporta- 
tion from Havre and Dieppe, but the 
clandestine intercourse is nearly stopped. 
The goods are rubbed, and their value 
much injured, by the pressure they sustain 
in packing.” These two letters were 
written last year; I will now read one 
written as recently as it could well be 
written ; for it is dated the 11th of April. 
In this letter it is stated, that ‘the pre- 
sent rate of smuggling for gros de Naples 
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pieces value over 8/. is twenty-eight per 
cent. The rate of smuggling pieces value 
under 8/. is twenty-nine per cent. Fancy 
silks is also smuggled at the rate of 
twenty-nine per cent, and ribands at the 
rate of twenty-four per cent; gauze and 
sarcenets at the rate of twenty-five per 
cent, and gauze sold at the rate of twenty- 
eight per cent. Crapes are not now sent, 
because of the rate of insurance, some 
houses charging twelve per cent on the 
cost price, and others from fifteen to 
twenty per cent.” The writer concludes 
by stating, that he has not been lately in 
the trade himself, and therefore cannot 
give as full or exact information as others 
whose names he mentions. On grounds 
which I will not now calculate, it appears 
to me, that the cost of the smuggling 
trade is not so low as it has been thought 
to be, and that the only way effectually to 
beat down the smuggler is by such a re- 
duction of duty as will prevent him from 
coming into the market. 

I have now, Sir, stated my reasons for 
the difference in the duties I propose on 
those articles which admit of compression, 
and on those which do not. My object is, 
not only to lay down as a basis a duty of 
twenty-five per cent, but to give the offi- 
cer the alternative of taking a rated duty, 
in such cases as in his discretion he may 
think fit, in order to prevent articles of 
high value from coming unfairly, as they 
have done, into this country, at a duty 
much lower than was intended. Some of 
those who have made representations to 
the government on this subject, have made 
such clear and able statements, that I feel 
the less difficulty in acceding to the re- 
commendations they have suggested. It 
is obvious, that if the principle of a duty 
ad valorem be established, and if the al- 
ternative be given to the officer to change 
this duty to a duty by rate, that the exer- 
cise of this power will require a person of 
competent ability; and, with this view, I 
propose to adopt one recommendation, 
which was strongly urged by one of the silk 
manufacturers. I myself might have not 
approved of the principle of employing a 
competent officer; but 1 readily acquiesce 
in the suggestion, as I think it will not be 
inconvenient to the trade, to make a 
limitation of the ports of England. This 
very important concession is due to the 
judgment of those who regulate so great 
an interest. I agree to it, because I think 
it will not be an inconvenience; but, on 
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the contrary, a great convenience, in some 
respects, to the trade. In the alteration 
of the ad valorem duty, we ought not to 
admit foreign silk goods where there is not 
an officer competent to distinguish their 
value. I propose to limit the importation 
of foreign silk to the ports of London, 
Dover, and one or two other principal 
— in England, and to one port in Ire- 
and. Another proposition which has 
been made by the manufacturers, is one, 
in adopting which I shall only revive part 
of an act which lately expired, and by 
which silk may not be imported in any 
vessel of less than seventy tons burthen. 
This regulation of tonnage can produce no 
inconvenience, and if it gives satisfaction 
to those who are engaged in the trade, I 
see no objection to the proposition ; and 
I approve of it the more, because it will 
throw difficulties in the way of the smug- 
gler. It has also been suggested, as an 
inducement to seizures, that the rate of 
reward to the seizing officer should be in- 
creased; and as I conceive it would tend 
to the due enforcement of the revenue, I 
am disposed to be favourable to this sug- 
gestion also. I agree that the amount of 
reward to the seizing officer is not at pre- 
sent sufficient; and I will say at the same 
time, that I see no objection to give every 
inducement to enforce the collection of the 
revenue by giving a higher reward. I 
have only to add, that there were no other 
recommendations among those offered to 
the consideration of government, which 
were consistent with the principles which 
we maintain, and which I hope the House 
will not at this hour abandon. To no re- 
commendation that is consistent with 
those principles—to none that is conform- 
able with the due execution of those prin- 
ciples—to none that does not violate them 
—will the government be found not 
anxious to accede; and I can assure the 
House, that the Board of Customs will be 
ready to give its full co-operation in car- 
rying them into execution. 

There is one branch of the subject 
connected with the trade with India—~and 
I have no doubt the House is already im- 
pressed with the importance of the propo- 
sition of the right hon. gentleman who sits 
on the bench below me—I mean what he 
said arising from the petition which he 
gg from the silk manufacturers of 

ndia. I do consider the prayer of that 
petition to be an exception to the general 
tule, There is no principle to justify us 
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in continuing as high duties on the pto- 
duce of our fellow-subjects, and on the 
manufactures of our own dominions, as 
on those of foreign countries, for the be- 
nefit of our home-manufacturers, at a time 
when, as it was justly said by the right 
hon. gentleman, we compel these people” 
to receive our manufactures, which we 
send to India duty free, with all the ad- 
vantages of our capital, skill, and experi- 
ence, against them. It is only necessary 
to state the fact, to shew that it is impos- 
sible to maintain any longer such a prin- 
ciple; but, though I am most reluctant 
to expose the silk manufacturers of this 
country to contend with the continental 
manufacturers, they cannot expect the 
same principle to be applied to our own 
manufactures in India. I hope they will 
only act on the same principle, with regard 
to other parts of the empire, which they wish 
toapply to themselves. In the last session 
of parliament this House gave almost a 
complete approbation to this principle. 
It has been owing to an assurance given 
them, and wisely kept, that the trade was 
not interfered with at that late period of 
the session. I propose to go now further 
than his proposition then; which was, 
that the silk manufactures of India should 
be admitted on paying a duty of twenty- 
five per cent. We cannot lay on the ma- 
nufactures of India a duty of thirty per 
cent, while we only lay on those of the 
continent twenty-five per cent. I think 
we ought to admit them at twenty per 
cent. Myright hon. friend, who presented 
the petition, will see that, in departing 
from the proposition of last session, I 
make great progress towards the principle 
which the House has affirmed, and I think 
therefore that he will not call on me to go 
beyond the proposition I have stated, 
under all the circumstances. On a former 
evening an honourable baronet stated a 
fact, in illustration of the success attend- 
ing the competition which the opening of 
the Silk Trade has produced; namely, 
that since the introduction of Bandana 
handkerchiefs into this country from India, 
there has been such an improvement in the 
English manufacture of them, that four- 
fifths of those now sold in Europe are 
made in this country. I have also some 
papers giving similar results; but I will 
not read them, as they are not requisite to 
the discussion, and the House might not 
aaa if I were to go further into de- 
tails, 
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I will venture, however, to submit the 
reasons why I deprecate the endeavour of 
the hon. member for Coventry to refer this 
subject to a Committee of Inquiry. The 
hon. gentleman knows that nothing has 
been so fatal to the Silk Trade for the 
last two months as the opinion—the un- 
just, the unfounded opinion,—that there 
was reason to expect a change in the 
principles on which the Silk Trade has 
been conducted. I know not why, or by 
whom, that opinion was so studiously cir- 
culated; but I am anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to disabuse those who have been so 
deceived. With respect to the benefit of 
the trade, to put an end to the stagnation 
of which the hon. gentleman complains, 
and to give an impulse and encouragement 
to the manufacture, nothing is so unde- 
sirable as what he now proposes, namely, 
that we should agree to such a committee 
as he asks for. I pass over the arguments 
of the hon. member for Worcester, and 
apply myself to the motion of the hon. 
member for Coventry. I object to that 
motion, because it is only intended to lay 
a ground for new protecting duties; for 
abandoning the principles on which par- 
liament has acted; and for preventing 
that fair play in the operation of those 
principles, which has not yet been allowed 
them : for the circumstances of the country 
for some years have been such, in conse- 
quence of the excessive speculation of one 

year, followed by the panic of the next, 
’ and succeeded by the re-actions of the 
third, that they have prevented those prin- 
ciples from having a fair experiment. It 
is in vain to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the cause of the distress of the Silk 
Trade. I know not how a committee 
could proceed to inquire, whether it results 
from over-production or the evils which 
over-trading produce. I have been lately 
called on to reflect on the principle on 
which I have always acted, and which I 
have recommended to the House. In the 
support I have given to these measures 
before, I gave only a silent acquiescence ; 
but I will tell him, that since I have had 
my attention called to the subject, and 
have given to it that examination which 
was imposed on me by my office, I am the 
more strongly confirmed in the opinions I 
entertained. 

I do not know whether there are any 
other points in the explanation which I 
have offered on which any hon. gentleman 
may not be satisfied; but I do entreat the 
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House to consider the propositions I have 
made, as the best and only ones which, 
under the circumstances of the trade, I'can 
now suggest. I will not pretend that I have 
treated it as if the whole question were 
perfectly new, and could be considered 
without reference to existing interests. The 
hon. member for Worcester referred, at the 
conclusion of his speech, to the petition of 
the merchants of London, presented some 
years ago by the hon. member for Calling- 
ton; and he said, that we ought not to adopt 
those principles, unless other countries 
would act on principles of reciprocity; and 
he expressed his doubt as to their ever 
admitting us into their markets, as we 
admit them into ours; and the hon. gen- 
tleman, in the presence of the right hon. 
gentleman and other members’ who had 
argued that petition, accused them of 
adhering steadily to principles, on which 
other countries would not act. I will, 
therefore, read a passage from that peti- 
tion, and let it be a reply to what he has 
said:—‘‘ That although, as a matter of 
mere diplomacy, it may sometimes answer 
to hold out the removal of particular pro- 
hibitions or high duties, as depending 
upon corresponding concessions by other 
states in our favour; it does not follow 
that we should maintain our restrictions, 
in cases when the desired concessions on 
their part cannot be obtained. Our re- 
strictions would not be the less prejudicial 
to our own capital and industry, because 
other governments persisted in preserving 
impolitic regulations.” This is the petition 
to which he referred, in exculpation of 
those who have acted upon it. It is not 
necessary to say more, in reference to that 
part of the hon. gentleman’s speech. I 
beg pardon for trespassing so long on the 
attention of the House. The hon. mem- 
ber for Coventry has reminded me of the 
responsibility I incur. I assure him I 
know it well; and he added, that as I was 
not the author of these measures, I was 
not bound to them. It is true—I have no 
declarations to make—I have no pre-con- 
ceived opinions to which I can appeal—I 
have given no pledge from which I cannot 
depart. Will not the hon. member feel, 
then, that my support of these principles 
is the more unsuspected, when I have no 
motive of a personal nature to bias me? 
I am ashamed to have trespassed so long 
on the patience of the House, but I should 
have been more ashamed if I had shrunk 
from the responsibility which my office 
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imposes on me, and sheltered myself under 
the acts and authority of others, for pur- 
suing that course which my own sense of 
duty leads me to follow. 

Mr. Baring said, he had listened with 
great attention to the speeches which had 
been made that evening, and especially to 
the very able and eloquent speech of the 
right hon. gentleman. It afforded evi- 
dence of the rapidity with which a man of 
good sense could make himself master of 
any subject he investigated; for a clearer 
or more perspicuous statement could not 
have been made than that of the right 
hon. gentleman. But he could not help 
remarking, that the right hon. gentleman 
had nothing to suggest in the way of 
relief for the distress of the Silk Trade, in 
any way. He was not prepared to argue, 
that relief was in the power of government; 
but he could not help remarking, that it 
was no subject of congratulation, that all 
the talent and attention of his majesty’s 
government had ended in the extension 
of that general principle, which might be 
necessary, but which nobody could pre- 
tend to regard as a remedy for the existing 
distress of the Silk Trade. The silk ma- 
nufacturer was unable to stand, at present, 
in competition with the foreigner. And 
what was the right hon. gentleman’s 
remedy? To let in the foreigner on easier 
terms. It might be necessary to counteract 
the smuggler by lowering the duties; but 
he saw no hope for the manufacturer. The 
right hon. gentleman had glanced at no 
remedial measure, except the drawback. 
He owned he expected nothing else: he 
had taken, from the beginning, a different 
view of this question from his majesty’s 
government. Arguing upon the principles 
declared by the right hon. gentleman, and 
upon the measure now proposed, it clearly 
appeared to him, that the Silk Trade stood 
condemned as a manufacture; and that, 
sooner or later, it must perish. Certainly, 
he had, some years ago, presented the 
Petition of the Merchants of London, and 
in its general principles he entirely con- 
curred. It was necessary, at that time, 
that some changes should be made; for 
the commerce of this country had been, 
for a series of years, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Rose, a gentleman who, 
whatever might be his other excellences, 
was of limited views with regard to trade; 
and he had so fettered the commerce of 
this country with restrictions, that though 
it was not much affected by them during 
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the war, which gave us the monoply of 
the world, yet at the peace it became ab- 
solutely necessary to take off these fetters, 
and give some latitude to freedom of 
trade. Perhaps too much was done, and 
an impetus given to our commerce which 
ended in the throwing it into a state of 
greater depression. 

It has (continued the hon. member) 
been thrown out against me somewhat in 
a sarcastic manner, though I think un- 
meritedly, that, having given my support to 
the general principle of free trade, I 
objected to include this article in it. ‘The 
fact is, that when I looked into the ‘cir- 
cumstances of the case, I felt convinced 
that, whatever good might result from the 
application of this principle to other 
branches of the manufacture of this 
country, it could never be justly applied 
to the Silk Trade; but that, if it were 
persisted in, that trade in this country was 
gone for ever [hear, hear!]. In looking at 
the other leading manufactures of this 
country, I found that they had a decided 
preponderating advantage, from one cir- 
cumstance or another, that would enable us 
to stand up against the great difficulty that 
arose from the difference in the price of 
food and clothing between this country 
and the’continent. Take iron, for instance : 
there was no country that possessed so 
many advantages for that manufacture as 
England: the same might be said with 
respect to the potteries of this country ; 
and our cotton manufactures also pos- - 
sessed a great advantage, from the cir- 
cumstance of our being the nearest Euro- 
pean country to the New World. All 
those manufactures have gone on making 
great advances towards success; and it is 
only these silk-manufacturers upon whom 
these experiments operated so unfortu- 
nately [hear, hear!]. I may be open to 
reproach for looking at the subject in this 
manner, but I am not ashamed to say, 
that I cannot contemplate the ruin of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands engaged in 
this trade, without shrinking from the 
responsibility of participating in the expe- 
riment. I must also say that what has 
since taken place has not tended to alter 
my opinion on this subject. -1 repeat, that 
the manufacture of silk is the only one in 
which a foreign country has a decided ad- 
vantage over us: in the first place, we are 
very much behind the French in the recent 
inventions of machinery, upon which so 
much depends; and not only does that 
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nation surpass us in that particular, but 
they have also much easier means of 
access to the raw material: the silk of 
Provence is near at hand, and the conse- 
quence is, that that part of France which 
is nearest derives the greatest advantage. 
One circumstance particularly worthy of 
observation is, that there are occasional 
disturbing causes and circumstances, which 
make the general principle inapplicable in 
those particular instances, and the man 
who attempts to apply them, without 
looking at the details of each individual 
branch, will run the risk of bringing a 
most mischievous engine into operation. 
Another circumstance connected with the 
French trade is, that they have the start of 
us in every respect. Their colours in par- 
ticular are much superior to ours. Why 
they are so I cannot say. I have been 
told by dyers that it is probably attributable 
to the climate—a thing that cannot be 
got over: at all events, I know that 
dyers from this country have gone over to 
Lyons, and paid considerable sums to 
obtain the secret; but when they have 
brought the whole chemical process back 
to this country, they have still found that 
they have not been able to produce the 
French colour. 

Another point is, that, with respect to 
articles of this description, the French 
have always set the fashions to the rest of 
the world: to dress like an English gen- 
tleman is the rule, but it is equally the 
rule to dress like a French lady. These 
are advantages which, if the legislature 
act without duly considering, will lead to 
disastrous results, and involve them in 
continued darkuess and mistake. If these 
theories are pushed to the extreme, we 
must necessarily find ourselves in a 
dilemma; for how is it possible that we 
can bear up against such a complication 
of circumstances? Compare Lyons with 
Coventry, for instance. Lyons has the 
advantage over Coventry in dying, fashion, 
and in the proximity of the raw silk of 
Provence, to which may be added the no 
small advantages of being able to procure 
labour at half the price [hear, hear!]. 
How is it possible but that of two manu- 
factures, thus standing in competition with 
one another, the one where the cheapest 
fabric can be procured will beat the other 
out of the field? Whether, after this, it 
will be prudent, or indeed practicable, to 
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that the result which I have stated appears 
to me to be entirely without a remedy, 
and that it is impossible to look at this 
manufacture in any other light but in that 
of a condemned trade [hear !]. I certainly 
know of no other way of looking at it; 
and all that I regret is, that, by the man- 
ner in which the subject has been spoken 
of, persons have been induced to persevere, 
expecting, by the false lights which have 
been held out to them, that they would be 
able to fight the battle against other coun- 
tries. With respect to the throwster, it 
is quite clear that the manufacturer can- 
not stand if he is protected. Ido not 
want to go into the reason why the throws- 
ter ought or ought not to be protected, 
but shall content myself by stating, that 
if we puta duty of 3s. 4s. or 5s. per lb. 
on foreign silk, it will be impossible for 
the English weaver to stand against that, 
in conjunction with the other disadvant- 
ages against which he has to contend. 
The chief complaint I make is, that pro- 
tection was afforded to the throwster in 
the first instance, by which he was in- 
duced to lay out his capital in mills and 
other machinery, which, as I understand, 
are not now worth more than the bricks 
and timber employed in their erection ; 
the consequence of which is, that while 
they have been expecting, by means of 
protection, to be able to beat all the 
world out of the field, the poor people 
have been dupes, and by setting to work 
on the faith of that expectation, are 
doomed to disappointment and ruin. 
There is another consideration which has 
been touched upon by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, which is, I think, well worth a few 
observations. The right hon. gentleman 
has called upon the House to consider, 
whether these difficulties in the Silk Trade 
are to be taken by themselves, or in con- 
junction with the difficulties under which 
the other manufactures of the country are 
at the present time labouring. It is cer- 
tain, that at present considerable diffi- 
culties and suffering are existing in every 
department of the trade of the country. 
I believe, that in most of the other cases, 
this difficulty is only temporary. At the 
same time, I must say—and I am sorry 
to be obliged to do so—that 1 cannot 
conceive it possible that this country, as 
long as Europe remains in a state of 
peace, will be able, for any great length of 
time, to continue a manufacturing country 
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more I see of the progress of the system, 
the more I am convinced that this will be 
the case. When I look at the difficulties 
which the labourers have to endure, with 
the low rate of wages afforded them ;— 
when I look at the difficulties which the 
merchants experience in purchasing, so as 
to be able to meet the competition of fo- 
reign markets—I am sorry to find, that I 
am one of those who cannot see the pos- 
sibility of this country continuing to be a 
manufacturing country for the rest of the 
world. 

If, then, from this circumstance, it 
should follow, that the support of this 
country must necessarily be artificial, a 
question will arise, whether we shall be 
able to carry into effect the whole of the 
system of free trade; for we must not 
forget, that by and by we shall come to 
the same difficulties in the wool and cot- 
ton trades, though I do not think that 
they will ever arise in our iron manu- 
factures or our potteries, because they are 
peculiarly fortunate in their circumstances. 
But I should like to hear from any hon, 
gentleman, how it will be possible for our 
wool and cotton trades to continue, if the 
present state of things goon? The cot- 
ton manufactories in the United States are 
pushing forward with amazing vigour; 
and their success must be certain, as long 
as cheap food continues to be (as it always 
will) the criterion. Every year evinces 
greater progress on the part of our rivals, 
All these are things in which we are mu- 
tually interested; and I therefore feel that 
I should not be doing my duty as a mem- 
berjof this House, were I not to state the 
difficulties as they strike me, and manfully 
court the discussion of them. I firmly 
believe that the difficulties we are labour- 
ing under, in other branches of our trade, 
arise from those fluctuations which are 
constantly arising from the mercantile 
situation of the country: a great deal of 
them are, no doubt, owing to the many 
rash adventures that were some little time 
ago sent out to India, and to the uncertain 
state of the markets in South America, 
As many hon. gentlemen must well know, 
the state of trade in Glasgow two years 
ago was such, that traders were encou- 
raged to take up goods at nine and twelve 
months’ credit, to go into adventure of 
some sort with them: the return for these 
goods having failed they were unable to 
take up their bills, and the consequence 
was, that a great deal of discredit pre- 
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vailed—capital was drawn in, and general 
suspicion existed long enough to put a 
very severe check upon all commercial 
transactions. The unfortunate harvest of 
last year, by which corn was brought into 
this country, and gold taken out of it, 
has also something to do with it; and the 
whole of them led to some of those diffi- 
culties which have been experienced dur- 
ing the present year. 

The right hon. gentleman has called 
the. attention of the House a good deal 
towards the smuggling adventures that are 
carried on between this country and the 
continent; and he has stated, that the 
expense of the traffic may be reckoned at 
twenty-four, twenty-six, or twenty-eight 
percent. This may be correct in some 
instances; but, in the larger adventures 
that came from Flushing and other places, 
I should think that he has rated it too 
high; if I am not misinformed on the 
subject, from fifteen to sixteen per cent 
may be reckoned upon as sufficient, though 
I know that in the smuggling that takes 
place between Calais and this country, it 
may be rated higher. But, whatever the 
rate may be, the real fact is, that to ob- 
tain anything like a preventive for the 
traffic, the goods must be followed into 
shops and houses. Even then, I think, it 
would be found to a great degree inef- 
fectual; but any thing short of that could 
answer no purpose. I agree with the right 
hon. gentleman, that the project of a 
stamp would be of little avail, and, indeed, 
with almost all his regulations, if I except 
that of the drawback which he has pro- 
posed ; which, however, I should be sorry 
to pronounce decidedly upon, until I have 
had full time to consider the question 
maturely. Taking it, however, as it ap- 
pears to me at present, and agreeing with 
the right hon. gentleman, that if the 
manufacturer is to be supported at all, it 
must be at the expense of the throwster, 
it seems that the right hon. gentleman 
proposes, that, on the importation of 
thrown silk into this country, the im- 
porter should receive a debenture for what 
he paid in the shape of duty, and then be 
at liberty to dispose of that to any person, 
who, on making an export of foreign silk, 
would be entitled to receive a drawback 
to the amount of that debenture. Now, 
this proposal of the right hon. gentleman 
appears to me to come to nothing; and 
might, therefore be just as well left alone; 
for whatever the importer pays, he can at 
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any time sell his debenture for, by which 
means he would stand exactly as he did 
before. 

With respect to the trade in India silk, 
I must also be allowed to say a few words. 
India silk, as the law now stands, pays a 
duty of ‘fifty per cent, which the right 
hon. gentleman proposes to reduce to 
twenty per cent. It is true, that those who 
are engaged in the manufacture of these 
articles in India are our fellow subjects ; 
and I am aware how unfair it appears, to 
make their manufacture pay any duty on 
coming into this country. Such an argu- 
ment is undoubtedly a very specious one, 
and one which calls fora great deal of 
consideration: but at the same time I 
caunot help feeling that we have fellow- 
subjects rather nearer to us, living in our 
own manufacturing towns, and who may, 

rhaps, be harder pressed to make a liv- 
ing of it, than those who are in India: 
and I must confess that I cannot help 
coming to the conclusion, that if we allow 
this class of goods to come into this coun- 
try on so low a duty, it will be the means 
of breaking up the only portion of the 
trade which we had any chance of keep- 
ing—cutting away from under us the 
small hope that was left. A favourite 
argument in support of free trade princi- 
ples is, that we are bound to pursue the 
right course ; while, as to other nations, 
if they choose to go wrong, why let them. 
I must confess that I cannot go the whole 
length of this proposition; for I think that 
it will never do for one country to take 
-~ thing while others take nothing ; the 
only remedy for which will be, that it will 
at length be checked from taking, by its 
absolute poverty and incompetence to do 
so. I have no doubt, that if all countries 
could be persuaded to adopt this system, 
much good would result from it, or even 
if a stoppage in it was only occasionally 
to arise from accidental and unforeseen 
causes; but I doubt, while one country 
pursues a policy at variance with all the 
rest of the world, whether any particular 
good can be effected by it. Ihave, how- 
ever, nothing to reproach the right hon. 
gentleman with on this head: he has 
treated the subject that he has had to 
handle with fairness, and it is now before 
the House for its decision. I do not say 
that I am prepared to recommend it to go 
back to the old system of entire prohibi- 
tion ; and unless I had made up my mind 
to that, I do not see how I could vote for 
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the committee proposed by the hon. gen- 
tleman. If we agree to go into that com- 
mittee, it will be leading the country to 
suppose, that we are going to effect some 
change in the system. For myself, I 
want no information ; I believe that I am 
sufficiently acquainted with the leading 
facts of the case; and my mind is made 
up on the general principles which have 
been adopted by the government, though 
Iam sorry to say that I cannot be so 
sanguine with respect to them as the 
right hon. gentleman. Further than this, 
it is clear, that even if we were to go into 
the committee, the figures are all against 
the petitioners; and I do not know how 
the committee is to form its judgment, 
but from the constantly-increasing im- 
portation into this country of the raw 
material. Against that fact the manu- 
facturer sets up as his excuse for com- 
plaining, the large stock that he has on 
hand, and the difficulty he experiences in 
finding a fair market for his goods; all 
this is very true, but still I think it would 
be difficult, not to say impossible, to 
make out a case in a parliamentary com- 
mittee against the fact of a continuing 
increase. I know- that it is hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the dreadful state of 
distress and difficulty in which the Silk 
Trade is at present placed. Petitions from 
all parts of the country evince that it is 
as general as it is serious; and, indeed, I 
hear but of one sentiment on the subject, 
whichever way I turn; but, at the same 
time, the facts as to the importation of the 
raw material do shew that there has been 
a considerable increase. I have taken up 
more of the time of the House than I 
intended ; but, in conclusion, I will only 
say, that I most sincerely lament the posi- 
tion in which these manufacturers are 
placed, and shall be extremely happy to 
find that the measure proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman will have the effect 
he supposes ; though, I must say, that .I 
do not look at it with such a strong anti- 
cipation of success as he appears to do. 
Mr. Sadler said, that as he rose at so 
late an hour he would not detain the 
House more than a few minutes, but would 
reserve what he had to say on this impor- 
tant subject to another stage of the mea- 
sure. He would, however, now add his 
earnest entreaty to those already urged 
upon this House and upon his majesty’s 
government to grant a.committee for the 
purposes embraced in the motion now be- 
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fore them ;—a’ course which seemed dic- 
tated by every view of what was owing to 
this important question, which was due 
to the feelings of those whose interests 
were at stake, to the character of the 
House, and to common justice itself. 
Pledging no one to any future policy, nor 
compromising any thing excepting inquiry, 
it could only confirm the views of those 
who support the present system, if just, 
or rectify them, if erroneous; and, not- 
withstanding all that had been urged by 
the right hon. the President of the Board 
of Trade, against the motion, it was still 
difficult to discern any thing approaching 
to a reason why those engaged in so im- 
portant a branch of national industry, and 
who declare themselves to be deeply in- 
jured by the present policy respecting it, 
and are prepared to prove this to be the 
case, should not at least be heard by their 
own representatives; especially as the 
testimony of anonymous smugglers had 
been attended to by the right hon. gentle- 
man.—But it appeared to him, that the 
real objection to the course recommended 
was, that it would involve something like 
a recantation of the principle of free trade 
—that policy on which ‘ministers had un- 
happily begun to act. Into that subject 
he would not now enter; other and more 
convenient opportunities for so doing 
would doubtless occur; for, the longer 
the system was persevered in, the more 
frequently would its advocates be called 
upon for its defence. He would merely 
observe at present, that when free trade, 
as it was termed, was principally confined 
to an interchange of those products which 
the bounty of nature had unequally scat- 
tered over the earth—when it, therefore, 


*¢ Gave the pole the product of the sun, 
And knit th’ unsocial climates into one”— 


then it was pursuing a beneficial, and not 
unpatriotic, career; or when it even ex- 
changed different products of human 
labour, to the mutual advantage of those 
countries engaged in it, it might be proper ; 
but when it deliberately trod down those 
interests of the community which had 
grown up under a previous system, before 
they could be safely and advantageously 
transplanted—when it tended to depress 
and ultimately to destroy various branches 
of internal industry, by supplanting home 
labour by foreign, under some deep and 
doubtful speculation of the benefits which 
might ultimately attend such a course— 
when it pursued some distant and theo- 
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retic advantage at the expense of present 
prosperity—then free trade became a curse, 
and threatened the ultimate existence of 
our internal trade altogether. Of all 
countries England was that in which its 
application would be the most dangerous 
and destructive ; loaded as it was by an 
enormous national debt, with the neces- 
saries of life dear, the principle of free 
trade, as applied to England, would re- 
duce its labouring population, not only to 
the condition of the most wretched nation 
of Europe with whom she would have to 
compete, but finally with the countries of 
the east, the very climate of silk, and the 
seat of its manufactures, whose population 
were without any of what would be termed 
here the necessaries and conveniences of 
life. The principle of her trade, then, 
would ultimately conduct the country, 
by means of this competition, to the lowest 
degree of wretchedness. It should not 
be forgotten, that this great manufacture, 
which had given healthful employment 
and comfortable bread to many hundreds 
of thousands of hands—which was so in- 
teresting in its origin and introduction— 
which had been so long nourished and 
protected, and which had grown to so 
high a state, and spread its branches so 
wide amongst us, was yet an exotic, and 
still retained all the delicacy as well as 
the beauty of one. Your state horticul- 
turalists have removed it from the shel- 
tered spot where it long flourished, to a 
less congenial scene; and it already fades 
and droops: let them persevere and it 
dies. They will soon only have to clear 
the ground plat of national industry of its 
decayed trunks. Are they prepared for 
the consequences? But, to drop a me- 
taphor where the reality is infinitely more 
striking. While we are coolly legislating 
on this subject, the employment and the 
bread of hundreds of thousands are at 
stake. The victims of the free trade sys- 
tem cannot live upon the future. It had 
been made a matter of congratulation that 
the price of silks had been so much re- 
duced. To him it was no triumph. 
Their costliness had never been agrievance, 
as so much of their value was derived 
from labour ; and consequently it was the 
means of distributing the means of the 
wealthy amongst the lower and labouring 
classes of the community. Silks consti- 
tuted not an article of necessity, but one 
which conferred distinction. If, then, 
they could be rendered still more cheap, 
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so as to spread their use more generally 
through the population, they would in 
that case only supersede some other branch 
of national industry. It would be no 
national benefit, then, though my lady 
wore her robe at half the cost, or even 
her servant dressed in silks instead of 
cotton, if that cheapness left the home- 
manufacturer and his family naked, and 
robbed his board of its daily bread. But, 
he had promised not to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House, and he would keep his 
word. He only rose to urge one earnest 
entreaty, that a select committee might be 
appointed to take the condition of this 
branch of our national industry into its 
consideration, with a view to remedy its 
great and increasing distresses. 

Mr. Huskisson confessed he had derived 
no small degree of satisfaction from finding 
that his right hon. friend and his col- 
leagues had, after a careful examination 
of the subject, and of the various repre- 
sentations of the manufacturers and others 
concerned, come to the resolution to per- 
severe in the measures which he, when in 
office, had recommended to the adoption 
of the House. Nor had this gratification 
been much diminished by the discourag- 
ing denouncement of the hon. member 
for Callington. Although that hon. mem- 
ber had predicted in 1824, the downfall 
of this trade, and now contended that 
the prophecy had been fulfilled, he never- 
theless felt it necessary to prophecy a 
second time its reiterated ruin. In the 
same way he had seen the ruin of our 
trade in cotton and woollen inevitable, 
because from the high price of provisions 
in this country, it was impossible that 
foreigners should not supplant us in the 
market. Now, from recollecting what 
had happened with respect to America, 
which was the most enterprising of our 
competitors in commerce, he saw no rea- 
son to apprehend the fulfilment of this 
part of the hon. member’s prophecy ; for 
though, in the year 1824, America placed 
a protecting duty of thirty or forty per 
cent on cottons, which, in 1828, was 
raised to seventy or eighty per cent, still 
she felt it impossible to maintain to her- 
self the extensive supply of her own mar- 
ket.—I say, Sir, (continued the right hon. 
gentleman) when I see this, and know that 
the Americans are our most formidable 
competitors, I cannot enter into the de-~ 
sponding feelings of the hon. member. I 
agree with the hon. member, that we have 
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as much to dread from America as any 
other country ; but, if provisions are cheap 
there, labour is dear, machinery is costly, 
and other expenses are so great, that I 
have no fear that America will drive us 
out of other markets; much more drive 
us Out of our own markets, which is the 
position of my hon. friend. Some weeks 
ago we were informed, on the authority 
of the President of the Board of Trade, 
that it was the fixed determination of his 
majesty’s government not again to have 
recourse to the system of prohibition 
When I heard that determination, Sir, I 
felt it was my duty to attend in my place 
in this House to-night, and to give my 
support to government in any further al- 
teration which it might be found necessary 
to make, to carry into execution that sys- 
tem, which it was now agreed should be 
held sacred. The hon. member for New- 
ark has exhibited his propositions, as if 
he had no wish to return to the system of 
prohibitions ; but his arguments went to 
show, that nothing but prohibition can 
save the trade from the difficulties and 
dangers in which it is involved. It is im- 
possible that the House can enter into the 
consideration of any proposals not founded 
either on protection or on prohibition. It 
is protection which is proposed by my 
right hon. friend; but it is prohibition 
which is required by the throwsters and 
weavers. To this question there are three 
parties—the throwster, the silk manufac 
turer, and lastly the public; certainly not 
the least interested and least important 
party in this question, but who, as it has 
hitherto been argued, has been put out of 
view. The public are the great consumers 
of the article; they indulge in silk dresses 
and wear silks, from which I do not wish 
to see them desist, like the hon. member 
for Newark. I cannot see without con- 
cern—not to use a stronger expression— 
the appearance in the hon. gentleman of 
pride and self-conceit, which would think 
it a duty to forbid the lower classes from 
indulging in those luxuries which he would 
reserve for the higher. In a country like 
this, not divided into castes and tribes by 
rigid laws, I cannot conceive that it is 
right t6 forbid any class of his majesty’s 
subjects, or any persons in the state, any 
of those enjoyments which are laudable 
and innocent gratifications, which stimu- 
late industry, and while they contribute 
to the innocent gratification of the people, 
do not diminish the national resources. 
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I, for oné, must say, that I consider the 
public benefitted by those facilities for 
obtaining a silk dress, so as to place this 
enjoyment and luxury within the reach 
of a greater number of persons. What 
formerly cost 12s. may now be obtained 
for 4s.; which has brought this manufac- 
ture within the reach of a greater number 
of persons ; and I do not admit that any 
portion of his majesty’s subjects ought to 
be excluded from the enjoyment of it.— 
With respect to the throwster, the right 
hon, gentleman then said, he should ex- 
amine what distress had been brought on 
him by the alterations since 1824. Be- 
fore the alteration of the law, he was pro- 
tected by a duty equal to 14s. 7d. on 
thrown silk, and there being a duty of 
from 4s, to 5s. on the raw silk, he was 
protected to the amount of 9s. on the 
manufacture of his thrown silk. The 
hon. member for Coventry had referred to 
the situation of the throwster in 1824, 
In the March of 1824, the government 
announced, that at the end of two years 
and a quarter the prohibition to import 
manufactured silk should be put an end 
to. In this declaration the House con- 
curred, and the act for carrying it into 
execution was passed into a law. The 
throwsters, we were told by the hon. 
member for Callington, would be the first 
victims. He said distinctly that he was 
satisfied his prophecy would be a true one, 
and that the capitalist would disentangle 
his capital from the mills—he would cease 
to employ his people, and they would be 
left to perish, for want of employment. 
What, however, was the fact? The ave- 
rage of the silk worked up by all the mills 
of this country, for the years 1821, 1822, 
and 1823, was 1,947,000/bs. From 1824 
to 1826, the throwsters knew’ of the 
change that was about to ensue in 1826; 
and they might have applied themselves, 
having the benefit of my hon. friend’s ad- 
vice, to remove their capital from the 
mills, and turn adrift their workmen. 
Did they do so? Though they were 
aware of this change, the quantity of 
silk they worked up increased from 
1,947,000/bs., the average of the three 
preceding years, to 2,738,000/bs. in the 
two following years. They benefitted 
then, by this change, very nearly one 
million of pounds a year, after the 
alteration was carried into eflect.— 
It was in July, 1826, that the act came 
into operation ; so that we had only 1827 
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and 1828, as two complete years, to judge 
by ; and what was the average consumption 
of silk in the silk mills of this country in 
those two years? Not less than 3,960,000 
Ibs.; so that from the year 1824, the 
average had increased two million pounds, 
The first alteration during the three years 
that intervened after the change was first 
announced was an increase from 1,947,000 
Ibs. to 2,738,000 Ibs.; and the increase 
during the two years subsequent to the 
change being carried into effect was 
3,970,000 Ibs.x—So much for the work the 
throwster had performed. He would now 
speak of the quantity of thrown silk im- 
ported. Before the alteration of the duty, 
on the average of three years, there were 
355,000 lbs. of thrown silk imported in 
the year; on the average of the two years: 
after the change was announced, the 
quantity imported was 426,000 lbs.; and 
since the duty had been lowered from 7s, 
6d. to 5s., the average of the two last years 
had been 476,000 Ibs. ; so that the quan- 
tity imported since, compared with the 
quantity imported antecedent to the lower- 
ing of the duties, had only increased a 
mere trifle. The result, then, of this was, 
that the throwster had had double the 
quantity of work ; there had been no di- 
minution of the quantity worked up before 
the notification; the throwster had not 
given up his mills ; and his hands had not 
been thrown out of work. So much for 
my hon. friend’s predictions.—The right 
hon. gentleman then entered into some 
statements to shew that the expense of 
manufacturing thrown silk in England was 
5s., in Italy 3s. ; a difference of 2s., while 
the English throwster enjoyed a protection 
equivalent to 8s. The fact, however, was, 
that the duty operated as a bounty to the 
French smuggler ; who obtained all its 
advantages. A certain portion of fine 
thrown silk was required for our finer ma- 
nufactures, and it was necessary that we 
should have this quantity. There was 
something either in the packing up of the 
silk, or in the distance from which it was 
brought, which rendered it impossible to 
manufacture this finer kind of thrown silk 
here, so well as it was manufactured at 
Piedmont. It was therefore necessary to~ 
encourage to a certain extent the importa- 
tion of this fine silk; and it would make 
the measures of his right hon. friend more 
effectual, if he could reduce the duty on 
this thrown silk. The right hon. gentle- 
man then referred to the excessive specula- 
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tion of the throwsters, which had plunged 
them into distress, and had injured the 
weavers, by enhancing, through the com- 
petition of the throwsters, the price of raw 
silk, which they were obliged to charge on 
the thrown silk to the weaver; and he ex- 
pressed his surprise at a statement of the 
hon. member for Worcester, that parlia- 
ment was obliged to prevent persons who 
engaged in trade from meeting any loss. 
And while he was referring to that hon. 
member, he was obliged to notice the im- 
putation of unfairness he made against 
him, in the early part of the evening. An 
hon. member stated, that he had read 
a letter in a former debate, asserting that, 
at that time, all our shipping were com- 
pletely employed—that, thanks to the 
consumption of this country, the imports 
of 1827 had’ even exceeded those of 1825, 
and that the shipping had more employ- 
ment than they required. He had quoted 
this statement to shew that our shipping 
were employed at that time ; but the hon. 
member had accused him of suppressing 
the latter part of the letter, in which it was 
stated, that the shipping were employed 
without a profit. But he found, on refer- 
ring to the debate, that after reading the 
part of the letter which bore on the argu- 
ment he was using, he had added, that 
the shipping were employed ‘ without 
making any profit.” He was sorry to detain 
the House with this personal matter; but 
he could not allow the imputation to pass 
unnoticed. He was surprised to hear from 
the hon. member, that from twelve to 
fourteeen hundred thousand pounds of silk 
were smuggled into this country from 
France, and that if we did not mind how 
we legislated, we should have 2,000,000 
Ibs. smuggled. But he believed the whole 
silk manufacture of France did not.exceed 
3,000,000 lbs. a year; and though the hon. 
gentleman had disposed of two-thirds of 
it, and at the same time stated that France 
manufactured only for exportation, he 
could tell that hon. gentleman, that the 
people of France consumed a great quan- 
tity of silks themselves, and in that coun- 
try the use of silk was not grudged to the 
lower orders. He believed the accounts 
which had been given of the quantity ex- 
ported had been greatly exaggerated. It 
was true, as stated by the hon. member 
for Callington, that the French set the 
fashion in silk ; but what said the Spital- 
fields weavers to this?. One of the manu- 
facturers stated, before the committee, that 
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he was glad that the French did set the 
fashion, for then a costly article was fre- 
quently brought into the country for the 
use of the higher orders, which the Spital- 
fields manufacturer was soon enabled to 
imitate and bring it to market at a cheaper 
rate than the French article, so that it 
came into general consumption. Surely 
the hon. member, when he recollected 
this, would not give up his hopes of our 
manufacturers retaining possession of our 
own markets, When those who were then 
the members of his majesty’s government 
determined to put an end to the artificial 
system which had so long made this coun- 
try the laughing-stock of Europe, they 
began with that part of the system of pro- 
hibition which was considered the most 
vicious, and of which those who considered 
the subject were the most heartily ashamed. 
And what, he would ask, had been the 
consequence? Why, by the removal of 
these restrictions, we were now able to 
rival the most successful of all the nations 
of the continent in their own productions, 
Without saying any thing of the effects 
produced upon the morals of the people, 
or of those laws which were found neces- 
sary for the purpose of preventing 
smuggling, and which might almost be 
considered foreign to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people, he would just observe, 
that the whole of the seizures, at the time 
that smuggling was at its greatest height, 
amounted to little more than 5,0002. a 
year, so that it was absurd to say, that a 
system of prohibition could have any effect 
in preventing smuggling, which it was 
known to every man in the House was at 
that time carried on to a very great extent. 
—The hon. member for Newark called the 
silk trade an exotic; but he would ask 
that hori. gentleman was not the cotton 
trade an exotic? Might they not with 
great fairness call the cotton trade as much 
an exotic as the silk trade? We imported 
it as we imported silk ; we paid one as we 
paid for the other. The equalization of 
the capital and industry of the country, so 
much insisted upon by the hon. member 
for Newark was unattainable if the two 
exotics were not equally prohibited from, 
or equally admissible into, the British 
market. Neither was the hon. member 
correct in his view of the mode in which 
cotton was obtained by the domestic manu- 
facturer ; for that article was no exception 
to the necessary law of commercial inter- 
change, by which the produce of the 
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capital and labour of one country was ex- 
changed for the produce of the capital and 
industry of another. If there was no other 
objection to returning to the vicious sys- 
tem of commercial prohibition which cir- 
cumstances had hitherto enabled this 
country to persist in, he would object to 
it, because we should not only go back in 
one article but in others,—in woollens and 
iron for example,—from which we had 
removed restrictions that had impeded the 
domestic manufacture of those articles. 
While he stated this, he did not mean to 
deny that individuals had benefited by the 
prohibitive system, and had met with 
losses by the destruction of their monopoly. 
But the question for the House to consider 
was not what benefitted or injured indi- 
viduals or parties, but what promoted the 
general interests of the community at large 
—niot whether this single branch of indus- 
try or that single branch of industry, 
would be advantaged or disadvantaged 
by the repealing or reducing of a prohibi- 
tive duty, but whether all the other bran- 
ches of industry would be benefitted or 
injured by it? That being the proper ques- 
tion for parliament to consider, he would 
confidently assert that the changes in our 
commercial system which he had been in- 
strumental in bringing about, however 
they might have effected this or that single 
class, had contributed to the extension and 
culture of the general industry of the coun- 
try. The very fact quoted by those who 
had objected to those changes proved his 
assertion. It was stated that commodities 
were to be had for one-third or one-fourth 
less now than in 1824. But what did this 
fact prove, unless that we could now pro- 
cure an equal quantity of foreign produce 
with less labour, and that the difference 
was so much added to the capital and 
industry of the country, to be employed in 
other branches of commerce and manufac- 
tures? By what other way could the ex- 
traordinary increase that had taken place in 
our internal consumption since the prohibi- 
tive system had been altered be accounted 
for, but by the increased facilities of obtain- 
ing foreign produce, and the consequent 
addition to the capital and industry of the 
country? The phenomenon—for it was a 
phenomenon—could be accounted for upon 
no other principle. If they looked to the 
extraordinary increase that had, of late 
years, taken place in the importation of the 
article of cotton, they would see a striking 


instance of the extraordinary increase that. 
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had also of late years taken place in 
domestic consumption. If they looked to 
the great demand for wool that had arisen 
within a few years, when not only more 
sheep were reared in this country, and, as 
a consequence, more British wool grown, 
but 40,000,000Ib. of foreign wool had been 
imported to meet the demand, they would 
see a strong proof of extraordinary internal 
consumption. If they looked, in the same 
manner, to the increased imports and 
manufacture of iron, silk, and other articles 
they would see proofs of an immense in- 
ternal consumption that could only be ac- 
counted for by the fact of increased facili- 
ties enabling them so to add to the capital 
and industry of the country, as to greatly 
increase the means of consuming domestic 
manufactures. It was true that some 
branches of industry had met with partial 
losses; but those losses were not conse- 
quent upon the changes that had been made 
in our commercial policy. On the contrary, 
but for them he was convinced those losses 
would have been greater. The state of 
our currency system—now fortunately 
settled—contributed much to those losses ; 
for it contributed much to the ruinous 
speculations of 1825, in which the ex- 
penditure and loss of capital was greater 
than any year during the war, and from 
the sufferings of which the country was 
not yet relieved. But he contended, that 
those sufferings would have been greater 
but for the alteration that had been pre- 
viously adopted in the principles of our 
commercial system. Notwithstanding 
those losses parliament had been enabled 
to remit many taxes, and the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests had made a 
rapid progress. He must, on that véry 
account, lament, that so many persons had 
been induced, the more with the hope of 
quick and large profits, to embark in 
schemes which a little reflection must have 
shewn them, must have ended either 
in total loss or grievous disappointment. 
When honourable gentlemen stated, 
that the commerce of the country was in 
a state of decay, he begged leave to ask 
them where was the evidence to bear out 
their assertion? What did the official ac- 
counts say in relation to this alleged 
decay? He begged the House to attend 
to one or two unquestionable facts derived 
from a very satisfactory test of the decline 
or increase the commercial dealings of 
the country; namely, the exports. In 
1827, the exports amounted in value to(in 
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round numbers) 40,323,000/.; in 1828 to 
51,000,000/.; and to the 5th of January 
of the present year, to 52,000,000. shewing 
an increase of not less than 12,000,000/. 
sterling in the exports of 1829 over those of 
1827; and of 1,000,000/. over those of 
last year. Again, let them look to the 
shipping interest—another most important 
branch of our commercial system—and 
they would see that though the profits 
were not equal to those of the monopoly 
enjoyed by the British shipping trade 
during the war, that trade had nevertheless 
increased, while the foreign shipping trade 
to this country had rapidly diminished. 
The seadnen, he was aware, had been 
confidently stated, but he trusted it would 
not again be asserted in that House. The 
amount of tonnage of British shipping 
cleared outwards and entered inwards 
during the year ending the 5th of January 
1828, was 27,700,000 tons; that of the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1829, was 
31,003,000 tons, showing an increase of 
more than one ninth in one year. But 
perhaps hon. members would say, that the 
tonnage of foreign shipping trading to this 
country had increased in an equal or a 
greater ratio. What was the fact? The 
tonnage of all foreign vessels entering in- 
wardsor clearing outwards in 1828 amount- 
ed to 700,000 tons; that of the present 
year to 600,000, showing a diminution 
of 100,000 tons, or one seventh of the 
entire foreign shipping trading to this 
country in one year. Was not this state- 
ment decisive on this point ? 

“One word,” (said the right hon. 
gentleman) “ in relation to the position in 
which I stand individually towards the 
changes that have been made within the 
last few years in our commercial policy. 
My hon. friend the member for Callington 
has alluded to the vituperation, to the 
endless obloquy, to the calumny, that has 
been heaped on me, as the organ of the 
government by which those changes were 
effected. I assure my hon. friend, that 
when I felt itto be my duty to recommend 
the alterations that have been so benefi- 
cially made in the commercial and naviga- 
tion laws of the country, I clearly foresaw 
that I should have to encounter all the 
obloquy and vituperation that have been 
heaped on me. I knew that individuals 
and parties would be prepared to visit on 
me the sufferings brought about by their 
own indiscretion, or by other causes, over 
which I could have nocontrol. But while 
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I clearly foresaw all this, 1 did not the 
less clearly see, nor the less forcibly feel, 
that I owed it to myself, as a member of this 
House, and as a minister of the Crown, to 
recommend a particular line of policy, 
however distasteful that policy might be to 
interested individuals, and however likely 
it might be to give rise to misrepresenta- 
tions of my motives and the objects, when 
my conscience told me it was the one most 
certain to promote the general welfare of 
the country. I felt that no man was fit 
to preside over the commercial interests of 
a great country, who was not ready to 
sacrifice personal feelings to the public 
benefit—that no man should be a British 
Minister who was not above all such in- 
dividual considerations. Having felt this, 
I steadily persevered in what my conscience 
told me was my duty. Nor am I without 
my reward; for when I am told of the 
disadvantages which individuals have ex- 
perienced from the changes which 1 was an 
instrument in introducing into our com- 
mercial system, I say in reply, that those 
changes have tended, more than all other 
events or measures to impress the country 
and foreign states with just notions of the 
value of an unrestricted commercial inter- 
course, and with a conviction of the mis- 
chievous absurdity of commercial jea- 
lonsies and attempts at commercial mono- 
poly. The present wise system of com- 
mercial policy has inculcated an important 
doctrine in the pacific relations of one 
country to another, by shewing, that one 
state is not enriched by the impoverish- 
ment of another, but that mutual inter- 
change of their respective produce is the 
only sure basis of mutual prosperity. It 
has tended, and will daily tend, to prevent 
contests for objects of commercial selfish- 
ness—to avoid a recurrence of those wars 
which in the end injure the manufacturing 
greatness of all the parties engaged in it. 
It has given rise to just notions of com- 
mercial intercourse with colonies, by put- 
ting an end to the petty rivalries in which 
those colonies hitherto had involved the 
mother countries. Is this mere assertion? 
Let the extraordinary fact in the history of 
the country—that for fifteen years we have 
enjoyed a commercial peace with the 
world—that, for the first time during so 
many years, parliament has not been called 
upon by the Crown to protect with a naval 
and military force some colonial com- 
mercial right, or to resist some commercial 
outrage—answer the question. By the 
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general principles of our present liberal 
system of commercial policy, we have dis- 
armed other countries of their former usual 
resource of excluding our manufactures, 
by convincing them that they must, more 
than ourselves, suffer by a retaliation of 
their conduct. I will go farther and say, 
that if we had not altered our prohibitive 
laws, we should long since have been en- 
gaged in a mischievous war with some state 
equally blind to their own interests. The 
present repudiated free trade system, then, 
has not only tended to allay irritation and 
preserve peace to the colonies, but to pre- 
vent war with other nations. 

The hon. member for Newark says, he 
will, at a proper opportunity, enter into 
a discussion on the principle of free trade. 
I shall not, therefore, anticipate that dis- 
cussion, and shall only say, that whenever 
it takes place he will find me ready to 
meet him. May I, however, without enter- 
ing upon the subject, ask the hon. member 
a question, which J have frequently asked 
in vain; namely, what does he mean by 
the terms “ free trade?” Will he tell me 
what object he wishes to see accomplished, 
what evils remedied, which the present 
system fails to accomplish or fails to re- 
je What would he permit, or what 
would he restrict, in our commercial sys- 
tem, that is not now permitted or restrict- 
ed? Will the hon. member, instead of 
permitting himself to be led away by 
vague words, give us a definite meaning 
of all the evils which he conceives to be 
involved in the phrase “ free trade?” By 
acting on the principles of free trade, I 
understand that we ought to lessen or 
remove every restriction on our commerce, 
that tends unnecessarily to cramp the 
energies of individual enterprise, without 
benefitting the revenue. Those principles 
I have long advocated, and will continue 
to uphold; for I am satisfied by ex- 
perience, that gradual relaxation of our 
restrictive system has been invariably fol- 
lowed by gradual improvement in our 
manufactures, our commerce, and our 
revenue. In those principles I trust my 
right hon. friend will persevere, despite of 
clamour, misrepresentation, and obloquy. 
He may count on my cordial assistance ; 
for J will never cease to advocate the prin- 
ciples of the changes in our commercial 
system, of which I have been the official 
instrument, so long as I continue to be 
supported, as I have been, by the general 
sense of parliament and of the country. 
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So long as I uphold those principles, so 
long I am satisfied shall I be enabling the 
country to support its burdens, and to ad- 
vance in commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity. Hon. members say, that those 
principles tend to place the country in 
an artificial state? But I ask, is not every 
country with which we are acquainted, in 
an artificial state? Is not the very insti- 
tution of government artificial? Is not 
France, for example, an artificial country? 
Has she not debts to pay—taxes to levy 
—a police, an army, a navy, a court, a 
parliament—in fact, artificial institutions 
to maintain? Ina word, must not every 
country be said to be in an artificial state, 
which is not shut up in itself,—depend- 
ent wholly on its own resources—without 
any interchange between it and other 
states—without, therefore, any benefit to 
receive or bestow? The charge, then, of 
an artificial state is meaningless. I feel 
proud in having had a share in establish- 
ing a system of commercial dealing, which 
I am convinced is the most advantageous 
to the general interest of the country that 
could have been adopted. By it the 
energies of the empire at large will be 
cultivated, its industry and capital most 
advantageously applied, and its resources 
placed in the most favourable condition 
for meeting the exigencies to which all 
great commercial nations are exposed, and 
which they should never be unprepared 
for. With respect to the motion before 
the House, I shall only add, that I en- 
tirely concur with my right hon. friend, 
that the best mode to preserve, and in- 
crease, and improve the silk manufacture 
of this country, is to persist in the present 
policy of the government. 

Mr. Hume moved, that the debate be 
adjourned to to-morrow, in order that 
many hon. members, who were anxious 
to address the House, might have an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

The motion for adjournment was ac- 
cordingly agreed to. 

ail eal 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 14. 


CoMPLAINT AGAINST THE SuB-SHE- 
RIFF OF WestmEatH.] Mr. Brownlow 
presented a petition from the marquis of 
Westmeath, complaining of partial and 
unfair conduct on the part of the Sub- 
sheriff of the County of Westmeath, of 
which the noble petitioner was governor, 
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The petitioner stated, that in consequence 
of the sub-sheriff refusing or neglecting 
to enforce a decree that had been decided 
in his favour, he lost the sum for which 
he had sued. He also complained, that 
though the law of Ireland forbad a sub- 
sheriff continuing in office for more than 
three years, the individual whose, conduct 
he was bringing before the attention of 
the legislature.had filled the office for a 
series of years, under different high 
sheriffs. He called upon the House to 
enforce the law; the rather, as the Irish 
government had neglected to do so. 

Mr. Doherty contended, that the noble 
petitioner had a remedy under the existing 
law, if he felt himself aggrieved, and could 
establish his accusation. 

Mr. Wallace agreed with his learned 
friend, and maintained that parliament 
could not afford the noble petitioner a 
remedy; because, if the collusion of 
which he complained could be proved, 
the present law was sufficient for this pur- 
pose: if it could not, that House could 
not legislate merely for the purpose of re- 
dressing personal grievances. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald thought the prayer 
of the petition entitled to the serious at- 
tention of the House. 

Mr. S. Rece also thought the existing 
law should be enforced. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, he had given 
the subject alluded to by the hon. member 
for Limerick his serious consideration, and 
had brought in a bill, after mature deli- 
beration and inquiry, to amend the sheriff 
law of Ireland. The grievance complained 
of by the noble petitioner was as capable 
of being redressed under the existing law, 
as it possibly could be by that House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Susp-LetTinG Act in Irenanp.] Mr. 
Wallace rose to present several petitions, 
praying for the repeal of the Sub-letting 
Act in Ireland. In doing so he could not 
avoid expressing a hope, that the noble 
lord, the chief secretary for Ireland, 
would, before the close of the present 
session, bring forward some measure for 
the purpose of amending that act. In 
the discussion which had taken place 
upon it early in the last session, it was 
agreed, on all hands, that though the 
principle of the act should be steadily 
adhered to, there were a number of points 
contained in several clauses of the act, 
which required revision and amendment, 
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The very first section of the act operated 
as anex post facto law, and went ma- 
terially to alter the law in Ireland re- 
specting the tenure and conveyance of 
property. An instance had come to his 
own knowledge, which demonstrated that 
the operation of that part of the act was 
ex post facto. Early in the last century, 
in the year 1720, a lease was made by a 
landlord of a quantity of land to a tenant, 
for lives renewable for ever, with a clause 
against sub-letting or assigning. After 
the execution of the lease, the landlord 
suffered the tenant to assign the property, 
without giving his consent in writing ; he 
received the rents from the assignee, and 
gave him receipts for them in his ownname, 
By doing so, under the operation of the 
present act against sub-letting, the land- 
lord waved the covenant against sub-letting 
and assigning which was contained in the 
lease. That lease, so assigned, continued 
during a great part of the last century. 
It was assigned from hand to hand; in 
some instances mortgages, and in others, 
marriage-settlements, were assigned out 
of the property. At length it came into 
the hands of a highly respectable mer- 
chant in the north of Ireland. He pur- 
chased it for full and valuable considera- 
tion in money; and, at the time, if he 
had consulted the best lawyer in the land, 
he would have told him, that the lease, as 
he held it, was perfectly freed from the 
covenant against sub-letting which had 
been originally inserted in it, as much as 
if that covenant had been erased from the 
parchment on which the lease was drawn 
out. This gentleman having become em- 
barrassed in his circumstances lately, he 
was desirous to mortgage or dispose of 
his property. He had to take the lease 
before counsel, who reported that the title 
was in every respect good; but they ad- 
ded, that as the lease contained a cove- 
nant against sub-letting, there must, under 
the existing law, be a consent in writing 
from the landlord to the purchaser, who 
was a party to that covenant, before he 
could mortgage or dispose of the property 
held under such a lease. Under such 
circumstances, the lands could not. be 
sold, as that consent could not be ob- 
tained, and the purchaser of this property, 
amounting.to about five hundred acres, 
was, by the ex post facto operation of this 
law, prevented from mortgaging or other- 
wise disposing of his property. . Here was 
an undoubted proof of the ex post facta 
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operation of this law, and he conceived 
that the case which he had stated was an 
instance of the cruel and unjust operation 
of this act. He trusted that the secre- 
tary for Ireland would have that clause 
repealed or considerably modified. The 
third clause in the act, though not ez 
post facto in its operation, was equally 
objectionable and mischievous. It enact- 
ed, that there should be introduced into 
every lease for a less term than ninety- 
nine years, and not for lives renewable for 
ever, a penal covenant against assign- 
ment or sub-letting, and which rendered 
all the agreements null and void, if that 
covenant should be violated. Landlords 
who wished to commit frauds might take 
advantage of this clause, and after letting 
lands to tenants who might be ignorant 
of the effect of this clause, in the vicinity 
of towns, for the purpose of building on, 
might come down upon them, after they 
had assigned them or sub-let them to 
lodgers, and, declaring that the tenant 
having done so in violation of the cove- 
nant in his lease rendered all the pro- 
ceedings under that lease null and void, 
could take them into their own possession. 
The act was altogether calculated to pro- 
duce great mischief, and should be either 
repealed or greatly modified. This act 
not only affected the lower orders, but 
also the higher classes. A gentleman in 
Ireland, who held perhaps a thousand 
acres under the kind of lease of which he 
had just spoken, would be prevented from 
letting a single acre of them to con-acre 
tenants; and if he did so, he would for- 
feit his lease under which he held his 
lands. Something should be done before 
the session was over, to amend this act. 
One of the greatest evils of it was, that 
it went to establish a new law respecting 
the tenure of property in Ireland, entirely 
different from the law under which land 
was held in this country, and totally dif- 
ferent from the old common law of the 
country regarding the leasing and tenure 
of property. This would constitute a new 
separation between the people of Ireland 
and England after all others had been re- 
moved, and the people of Ireland would 
probably be inclined to look upon it as a 
grievance calling for redress, somewhat 
like to those from which, he was rejoiced to 
say, they had at length obtained redress. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
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JOURNED Desare.] On the order of the 
day being read, for resuming the adjourned 
debate on Mr. Fyler’s motion, “‘ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Silk Trade,” 

Mr. Hume rose. He said, that when 
he entered the House yesterday evening, 
he had no intention to take any part 
whatever in the discussion of this import- 
ant question, being determined to give his 
silent vote in favour of the views taken by 
the right hon. the president of the Board 
of Trade, and against the motion of the 
hon. member for Coventry. But, in the 
course of that discussion, certain state- 
ments were made, and certain positions 
were laid down, which appeared to him 
to be so objectionable in principle, that, 
thinking it proper that those points should 
be set right before the final settlement of 
this question, and not wishing, at so late 
an hour of the night, to press on the 
House the particular objections which he 
entertained against what had been stated 
by one or two gentlemen, he had, under 
these circumstances, deemed it necessary 
to move the adjournment of the debate, 
in order that the House might have a bet- 
ter opportunity of considering the subject. 
He was very sorry that the hon. member 
for Callington was not in his place; be- 
cause it was not in his power to proceed 
without noticing what had fallen from 
him on the preceding evening, seeing that 
it was important that the opinions of an 
individual standing so high as he did in 
the commercial world should be fully ex- 
amined, and their correctness or their in- 
accuracy pointed out. Any thing falling 
from a man of so much eminence was of 
great importance; since, if it were erro- 
neous, it was calculated to mislead those 
who had not a proper opportunity to con- 
sider, and to decide on the justness of the 
arguments which he might advance on 
subjects of great interest. 

With regard to the concoctor of this 
motion, the hon. member for Coventry, he 
had but little to object to the statements 
which he had made, but he entirely dif- 
fered from him as to the inferences which 
he had drawn from them. He admitted, 
that the distress which the hon. member 
had described did exist, not only in Spital- 
fields, but in various other places where 
the silk-manufacture was carried on. He 
admitted, that there was a great stagna- 
tion at the present moment in that branch 
of industry; and he admitted, in short, 
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every proposition which the hon. member 
had advanced in support of his motion 
for a committee, save and except one or 
two. He could not admit, that the trial 
of a system of free trade which had been 
made in 1826, with reference to this trade, 
had completely failed, and that ruin was 
thus brought on the manufacturer, as the 
hon. member had stated. He was decid- 
edly at issue with the hon. member as to 
the cause which he had assigned for the 
great loss that had taken place. He ad- 
mitted the loss that had been experienced, 
and the stagnation of trade which now 
prevailed; but he denied altogether the 
conclusion which the hon. member had 
drawn,—hastily, as he conceived, and in 
direct opposition to his own figures and 
facts; namely, that the silk-manufacture 
had suffered from the experiment tried in 
1826. It was only necessary for him to 
prove this fact; and that he would do, by 
a reference to a number of years; be- 
cause, the seconder of the motion had 
very justly stated, that it was not fair to 
take any one particular year for the pur- 
pose of proving what effect was produced 
on this or any other trade by any change 
or alteration of system. In order to meet 
the objection which had been advanced, 
and which was urged over and over again 
aera as the cause of this distress, he 

ad taken a series of fifteen years, from 
1814 to 1828 inclusive, which he divided 
into three portions; and he begged the 
hon, member for,Coventry to note the re- 
sult of the average of those three periods. 
The first period was from 1814 to 1818; 
the second from 1819 to 1823; and the 
third from 1824 to 1828; and two curious 
facts would be elicited from the calcula- 
tion, The average quantity of raw and 
thrown silk imported in the first five years 
was 1,526,000 lbs.; in the second five 
years, 2,185,129lbs.; and in the third 
five years, 3,716,842lbs. Now, if they 
compared the aggregate amount of the 
first period with the aggregate amount of the 
two last periods (as they had been stated 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite), it 
would appear, that there was an increased 
importation of 3,000,000 lbs. in the five 
years ending in 1823, over the five years 
ending in 1818; an increased importation 
of 7,000,000 Ibs. in the five years ending 
in 1828, over the preceding five years ending 
in 1823; and an increased importation of 
11,000,000 Ibs. in the five last years, as 
compared with the five years ending in 
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1818. Now, whichever way the figures 
were placed, the hon. member for Coven- 
try must admit, and the hon. member for 
Callington could not deny, that a great 
progressive increase had taken place, and 
that the figures were decidedly against 
them. This, therefore, he considered as 
a complete answer to the assertion, that 
the trial of 1826 was a failure. 

There was another curious fact, which 
had been already mentioned, which, as it 
seemed to him, ought to allay the appre- 
hensions entertained by the silk-throwster. 
He had made a calculation of the impor- 
tation of thrown silk for the last fifteen 
years, and it had not varied more than 
to the extent of 50,000lbs., taking the 
average, whereas the variation in the im- 
portation of raw silk had been more than 
doubled in that period. Now, what con- 
clusion did he draw from this? Why, 
that though in 1814 the protecting duty 
was 14s. 7d., which in 1824 was reduced 
to 7s, 6d., and in 1825 to 5s., yet that no 
alteration had taken place in the amount 
of foreign thrown silk imported into this 
country, notwithstanding the decrease of 
the duty. He stated this to satisfy those 
gentlemen who had an interest in throwing 
silk, that they were not injured, nor likely 
to be injured, by the importation of thrown 
silk, in consequence of the reduction of 
duty. With respect to the alarm which 
was expressed, as to the probability of a 
great quantity of thrown silk being sent 
into this market, he thought it was com- 
pletely groundless; for he was informed, 
that the foreign machinery of the mills 
for thrown silk was nearly in the same 
state as it was thirty years ago; and any 
increase which might have taken place in 
the demand for thrown silk was referable 
to the northern states of Europe, to which 
quarter it was sent. In some parts of 
Poland, Russia, and Germany, attempts 
had been made to introduce the silk- 
manufacture. In those places they did 
not use the raw silk, which they had not 
the means of working, but the thrown 
silk; and therefore, if there were an in- 
crease of machinery in Italy, it was called 
for by the extended demand for thrown 
silk from those northern countries. He 
therefore held, that if the whole duty 
were taken off to-morrow, the silk-throw- 
ster would not be injured by it; and he 
could not but express his hope; that the 
individuals themselves who were interested 
in the trade of throwsters would come to 
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the government and say, “ You gave us 
a protecting duty of 2s. per lb. on singles, 
3s. per lb. on tram, and 5s. per lb. on 
organzine (averaging about 3s. per lb.), 
which may be calculated as a protection 
of 60,000/., and we really wish you would 
remove those duties altogether.” He 
would ask, whether it was worth while to 
encounter so much trouble and inconve- 
nience, for a paltry pittance of 60,0002, 
and that too, carried over so great an 
extent of business. He thought, for one, 
that the throwsters would show a disin- 
terested feeling, by coming forward and 
requesting, that all those duties should be 
taken off? If they did so, he was satis- 
fied that their loss would be scarcely 
worth naming. 

He would now put the situation of the 
throwster on a different footing; and he 
thought the House would see, that there 
was no necessity for the alarm which that 
body of men seemed to feel. In order to 
simplify the question, he would take the 
quantity of silk imported in bales instead 
of pounds. In the year 1828, there were 
22,400 bales of silk imported into this 
country, of which 2,171 were bales of 
thrown silk, leaving 20,229 bales of raw 
silk, every ounce of which was to be con- 
verted into thrown silk by the manufac- 
turers of this country. The result of this 
calculation was, that instead of affording 
any ground for alarm or complaint with 
respect to foreign silk, it showed, that the 
balance was ten to one in favour of the 
British throwster; only one-tenth of the 
whole silk introduced being in a thrown 
state. The throwster had the undoubted 
manufacture of 20,000 bales, while only 
2,000 bales were admitted in a thrown 
state. Therefore, he contended, that the 
alarm was much greater than the throw- 
ster had any right to feel. He was con- 
vinced, therefore, that when the measure 
proposed by the right hon. President of 
the Board of Trade was carried into effect, 
the silk throwsters would look back with 
surprise to the alarm which they at pre- 
sent felt. After this statement of indis- 
putable facts, he trusted the hon. mem- 
ber for Coventry would no longer assert, 
that a trial had been made of the princi- 
ples of free trade, and that it had failed. 

Before he proceeded further in noticing 
different parts of the speeches of the hon. 
member for Coventry, and of the hon. 
member for Callington, he really wished 
that he could come to an understanding 
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with them, as to the meaning of certain 
terms which they had used; and he re- 
gretted that the hon. member for Newark 
was not in his place, as he had some ob- 
servations to make on certdin positions 
which he had advanced. He wished to 
arrive at a clear definition of terms; be- 
cause he knew it was very easy to declaim 
for years, and yet not to come to any 
decided conclusion, if the parties arguing 
did not understand the express meaning 
of the positions advanced, and the phrases 
used. What the hon. member for New- 
ark could mean by some of his state- 
ments last night, he was perfectly at a 
loss to conjecture. In a publication by 
that hon. gentleman, he had distinctly and 
truly stated ‘that the greatest blessing 
which the different countries in the world 
could enjoy was the free exchange of the 
produce of each country from the one to 
the other.” And yet last night, the hon. 
member had talked of “ those theorists 
who were disposed freely to admit foreign 
atticles,”’ and he had coincided in the hor- 
ror at the introduction of foreign goods 
expressed by the hon. member for Wor- 
cester, who maintained, that every article 
of foreign produce or manufacture intro- 
duced into this country displaced an equal 
quantity of the industry of that country, 
and, pro tanto, created want of employ- 
ment, idleness, and distress. Now, did not 
these hon. gentlemen know, that for every 
pound’s worth of foreign produce or ma- 
nufacture which came into Kingland, an 
equivalent amount of English produce or 
manufacture must be exported to pay for 
it? He was exceedingly surprised also to 
hear the hon. member for Callington say, 
that money must be sent out for the pur- 
chase of the foreign silk, for that the 
French would not accept our goods, as 
there was no existing reciprocity. Good 
God! could it be contended at that time 
of day, that the export of gold wasan evil ? 
He considered it to be the greatest bless- 
ing, provided there was enough retained 
to carry on the circulation, to exchange 
gold for what we were able to consume, 
He was astonished to hear the contrary 
doctrine maintained by the old authority 
of the hon. member for Callington, and 
the new authority of the hon, member for 
Newark. The hon. member for Calling- 
ton especially, who was an extensively 
practical man, astonished him exceedingly. 
The hon, member for Newark, was a prac- 
tical man too, Was it not lamentable to 
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hear those two hon. gentlemen lamenting 
that we were under the necessity of 
sending gold abroad to pay for the foreign 
goods which we were desirous of import- 
ing? He begged to ask where our gold 
came from? Did we raise it from any 
mine here? Did we not send our goods, 
our hardware and our cottons, to the Rio 
de la Plata—have the advantage of a 
freight thither and a freight back—and 
exchange the gold which they produced, 
with the additional advantage of a third 
freight, for the silk or the luxuries of the 
continent? What did it matter to us, if 
France would not accept our manufactured 
silks, or our hardware, if she took the 
gold which we obtained for our goods 
elsewhere? He had often on the same 
principle, been astonished at hearing the 
objections made to the importation of 
foreign corn in exchange forgold. It was 
a principle applicable to every description 
of trade. Honourable gentlemen might 
say, that there was no reciprocity on the 
part of France; but the fact was, that in 
spite of her, a reciprocity must go on. 
For every ounce of French goods, raw or 
manufactured, which we imported, France 
must, in fact, take back our goods in 
exchange. We had no means of pay- 
ing but by our produce and manufac- 
tures; and by our produce and manufac- 
tures, therefore, we must pay. He wished, 
therefore, to understand what.it was which 
the hon. members for Callington and 
Newark could possibly mean. 

He admitted that he was one of those 
who were called “ political economists,” 
and “ theorists ;” and he felt it desirable, 
when he discussed these subjects, that in- 
dividuals should know what he meant. 
With that view, he had extracted the 
shortest definition he could find of the 
science of political economy; and he 
found that that horrid science, with re- 
spect to which some gentlemen got up and 
exultingly said, ‘‘ Thank God! we are no 
political economists !”—he found that poli- 
tical economy, was “ the science of those 
laws which regulate the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of those arti- 
cles or products of exchangeable value, 
that are agreeable, necessary, or useful to 
man.” Now, what constituted wealth ? 


Why, the possession of all those articles 
that have an exchangeable value. What 
an enviable state it was to know nothing 
of those laws that were of so much im- 
portance to the welfare of the country! 
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And yet they every day heard persons, 
standing in the situation of legislators, 
thanking Heaven that they were ignorant 
of those laws, the great importance of a 
thorough knowledge of which must strike 
every reasonable mind. 

The hon. member for Newark ought to 
define what he meant by the words “ free 
trade.” Now, the clear and simple de- 
finition of it, as he understood it—a de- 
finition which, he believed, could not be 
mooted—was, that it was the unrestrained 
exchange of articles the produce of dif- 
ferent countries. What was there so 
horrid in that? The charge against the 
political economists was, that they were 
friendly to the free interchange among the 
various countries of the world of those ar- 
ticles which were necessary for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of all. If the hon. 
member for Callington were present, he 
would put it to him that if the opposite 
principle were asserted, it ought to be fol- 
lowed up to its fullest practicable ex- 
tent. The whole civilized world ought, in 
his opinion, to be converted into a series 
of commercial states, exchanging with 
each other whatever was found to be su- 
perfluous in the one and necessary in the 
other; just as the various counties in 
England exchanged with each other their 
various products. If the hon. member 
for Callington said, that it was desirable 
to put an end to this or that trade with a 
foreign country, he should be prepared to 
show, that the trade between the different 
counties of England should be put an end 
to, and that this island should be assimi- 
lated to the state of Sicily, at the time 
when the latter island was divided into 
seven or eight provinces, none of which 
were permitted to have any commercial 
intercourse with the others. On the 
same principle, all commercial intercourse 
with Ireland ought to be put an end to. 
Unfortunately, that was, for a long time, 
actually the case. In 1808, the legisla- 
ture, on the recommendation of a right 
hon. baronet, removed that reproach ; and 
from year to year we had been gradually 
getting rid of the absurd fetters on our 
commerce. In no point of view could he 
consider those who were opposed to the 
principles of free trade justifiable, unless 
they were prepared to go back to the 
former state of things, and to throw each 
country on its own resources ;—and then 
a pretty state we should be in! Look at 
the contributions which the industry and 
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ingenuity of this country levied upon the 
other countries of the world! We paid 
by our labour for all the articles which we 
obtained from them. _ Were the opponents 
of free trade prepared to go back, and to 
say that we should have nothing but what 
our farm-yards produced? It was true, 
there might be individuals absurd enough 
to go so far; but he did hope, that it was 
too gross an absurdity to find supporters 
in that House. 

The friends of free trade had also been 
blamed, and he might say taunted, by the 
hon. member for Coventry ; who had told 
them, that their theory was good, but that 
the practice of it was bad. He was 
astonished to hear the hon. member for 
Callington countenance such a fallacy. 
It was morally impossible that a thing 
which was good in theory should be bad 
in practice. But he remembered, on the 
last occasion on which the hon. member 
for Callington had addressed the . House 
on this subject, that, as well as last 
night, he had commenced by stating 
his approbation of the principles of 
free trade; but, before he sat down, he 
had gone directly round to the opposite 
doctrine. ‘There was another point on 
which he wished to say a word. The 
hon. member for Coventry had asked the 
House if they would, by adopting the 
proposition of the right hon. the President 
of the Board of Trade, ruin the silk 
throwsters, who had embarked their capi- 
tals in the construction of mills and of 
other buildings necessary for their manu- 
facture? He (Mr. Hume), had, however, 
already shown, that the fears entertained 
by the throwsters were entirely unfounded, 
They were told that in England the silk 
manufacturers laboured under great disad- 
vantages, and that those of France were 
in possession of great advantages ; and, 
consequently, that it was folly to carry on 
the trade. The late Mr. George Rose 
was the patron of restrictions and protec- 
tions above most men; and the hon. 
member for Callington, whilst he urged 
the getting rid of the restrictive system of 
Mr. Rose, nevertheless stated, that such 
were the disadvantages under which the 
Silk Trade was labouring, that the English 
manufacturer was beat in every part 
of the world by foreigners; and that, 
unless the market was protected, this 
country could not carry on the trade. He 
had called it a condemned. trade—a trade 
lost to the country—and had predicted, in 
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1826, the utter ruin of the trade, and of 
all engaged in it. If it were true, that the 
British manufacturer could not compete 
with the foreigner, then he would say, 
“‘give the British manufacturer the raw 
article at the same price as at Lyons.” 
The fallacy of the hon. member’s reason- 
ing deserved particular notice. He had 
argued that France had a great advantage 
in being the grower of her ownsilk. France 
manufactured fifty thousand quintals, or 
five million pounds of silk of which from 
twenty-eight to thirty-five thousand quin- 
tals were produced in France, and the re- 
mainder was imported from Italy, Turkey, 
and India. Now, the hon. member had 
put it to the House, that a great portion 
of the silk worked up in France being of 
French produce, the English manufac- 
turer, whose country produced none, 
could not compete with him. But, did 
the circumstance of France producing the 
raw material protect the French manufac- 
turer from foreign competition? No; for 
there were importations of manufactured 
silk into France from Turkey and from 
India. He would, therefore, say, remove 
the seventeen per cent which continued 
to shackle the English manufacturer, and 
there was little doubt that he would be 
able to produce his fabric as cheap as the 
Lyons manufacturer could do. When 
there was a strong competition between 
the English throwsters, silk was imported 
from Lyons to England, and when the 
trade was slack, silk was sent from 
England to Lyons. This was a proof that 
the difference in the prices of the two 
places was not so great as the hon. mem- 
ber had stated. It was erroneous to sup- 
pose, that the silk grown in France could 
bear a very different price from that im- 
ported. As England had the market of 
India and of other places, as she could 
manufacture cheaper, and as her manufac- 
turers were not afraid of competition, if 
allowed a short time to bring machinery 
into work, all that was wanted was the 
taking off the duties from the raw article. 
In fancy articles the English manufacturer 
was excelled ; but in all articles in which 
machinery was very much used, they beat 
all foreign competition. 

They had been told that silk was an 
exotic, and upon this point both the hon. 
member for Callington and the hon. mem- 
ber for Newark had strongly insisted ; but 
so was cotton also an exotic, and he should 
like to know what there was to prevent 
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our silk manufactures from equalling our 
cotton manufactures. Why, our manu- 
facturers were positively ashamed now of 
articles which they made five years ago, 
and they looked back with astonishment 
upon the progress they had effected. He 
would say, then, open the door wider, 
give them the fine Italian silk, which was 
what they wanted, at the rate at which 
the French procured it, and they would 
compete with the French in fancy and in 
fine articles. If France beat us in these 
articles, it was because France was free, 
and we were shackled with restrictions. 
He admitted the great distress in England, 
but on this point he would beg leave to 
read a Lyons newspaper under the date 
of 25th February last. It set forth the 
particulats of a meeting of the mayor and 
inhabitants of Lyons, for the purpose of a 
subscription for the weavers. It was 
stated in that paper, that there never had 
been 80 great a number of workmen out 
of employ; and the mayor having sub- 
scri ve thousand francs, he called 
upon the people to relieve the distress of 
the weavers. A letter of a very late date 
stated, that out of twenty-two thousand 
silk looms at Lyons, on the 5th of 
February last, one-third alone were in 
work; whilst wages was reduced from 
83d. to 5d.; which was a greater ratio of 
reduction than had taken place in this 
country. Were he a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in France, he might 
bring forward the distressed state of the 
silk weavers in the different manufacturing 
towns, to prove that France was not com- 
petent to carry on the Silk Trade, without 
rotecting duties and a system of prohi- 
itions. He denied, therefore, that any 
argument in favour of restriction could be 
founded upon distress, and that any con- 
clusion as to the success of the trade 
could be drawn from the distress which 
prevailed. If the argument which had 
been founded on that distress were worth 
any thing, it would prove also that France 
was unfit to carry on the Silk Trade. 

It had been said, “let a fair trial of the 
two systems be made ;” and, in his opinion, 
it had been made. At present, a duty of 
even five per cent was too much for the 
trade to bear. The hon. member for Cal- 
lington had said, that he had presented a 
petition to the House immediately after 
the war, containing the same opinions 
which he had stated upon the subject 
last night. Now, he denied this. The 
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petition was presented in 1820, five years 
after the war, and its principles were 
diametrically opposite to those now set 
forth by the hon. member. But consis- 
tency was something, even in that House; 
and although he had listened with great 
attention to the hon. member, he did not 
know whether he would vote against the 
present motion, or for it. If any man 
could ascertain it from the hon. member’s 
speech, he must have a power of drawin 

conclusions which he (Mr. Hume) had 
not. The petition in 1820 stated, that 
free trade was the source of the wealth of 
nations; and yet the hon. member for 
Callington would now impose trammels 
upon this branch of our trade. The hon. 
member then went on to read the petition, 
passage by passage, in order to show the 
discrepancy between it and the speech of 
the hon. member for Callington, delivered 
last night. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded. In France, the restrictive system 
had been carried to an extent scarcely 
credible. He would leave it to the hon. 
member for Dover to show what the ef- 
fects of that system had been on the wine 
trade; whilst he would show its effects 
upon the cotton trade. He would allude 
to Tarrare, the Paisley of France, where 
the cotton manufacture had been carried 
to the greatest extent. The manufac- 
turers claimed a protection for the spin- 
ners of yarn. A very large duty was im- 
posed upon all English yarns, and the 
consequence was, that the manufacturers 
of muslin and fine calico, who could not 
do without the fine yarns, which the 
French manufacturers could not produce, 
were obliged to have our yarns brought in 
by smuggling, at the rate of between sixty 
and seventy per cent. Now, when it was 
recollected in what mode the French 
guarded against smuggling,—that there 
were military cordons in all parts of the 
country, through three or four of which, 
at least, smuggled goods must pass,—it 
would be easily believed how difficult it 
was—nay, how impossible it was,—to put 
a stop to smuggling, where the incentive 
was sufficiently great. This place was 
now in a state of complete destitution : 
not one out of ten of their looms were in 
employ. English cloths and muslins had 
been introduced; the smugglers beginning 
to -sell as soon as they had passed one 
cordon, and so on. He would give an- 
other instance. An ingenious and well- 
known individual obtaimed a patent ia 
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this country for machines for the manufac- 
ture of bobbin-net, which effected a com- 
plete change in the manufacture of lace; 


as it made the article a hundred per | 


cent cheaper. That individual, finding 
that he had secured the markets in this 
country—which he had by the privilege of 
his patent—removed to France, for the 
purpose of making bobbin-net there. 
Finding, however, that he could not do 
without English yarns, he obtained them by 
means of smuggling, and had them con- 
veyed to Paris at the rate of forty per 
cent. He did this for a time, merely to 
introduce the article. Since then, the 
same individual had removed some of 
these machines to a town on the frontier 
—he would not mention the name of the 
town,—and there, in spite of all the 
French government could do, he continued 
the manufacture at the expense of twenty 

recent. So it was with Swiss jewellery. 

hough Swiss jewellery was prohibited in 
France, yet jewellery bought in Switzer- 
land was actually delivered to the pur- 
chasers, if they pleased, without risk, at 
Paris. These instances ought to be a les- 
son to France as well as to this country, 
and teach them that a system of restric- 
tions and prohibitions would not do. He 
believed there was a disposition, on the 
part of the French government, to change 
their system; but, whether there was or 
was not, they must change it at last. The 
prejudices of the people were against it ; 
and it was not to be wondered at that 
those prejudices should exist in such a 
quarter, when they saw intelligent and en- 
lightened men—men who had the means 
of information—entertaining them. 

What did the hon. member who made 
this motion for inquiry propose to gain by 
the inquiry? What did the hon. member 
ask, which he did not concede to him ? 
He conceded to him the distress, and the 
superior advantages of the French. It 
must be the remedy, then, which the hon. 
member had in view. Well, then, the 
hon. member would continue the distress 
which now existed during the prosecution 
of the inquiry; nay, he would increase it 
by throwing all the individuals employed 
in the trade out of work, in consequence 
of the uncertainty which would prevail 
as to what would be the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. This would be 
creating a positive evil. Then, how 
would the hon. member come out of the 
committee? The hon. member could 
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come out of it only ih three ways,—with @ 
recommendation for prohibition, or for 
modified, or free trade. He need hardly 
tell the hon. member, that that House 
would not agree to the first. It had been 
tried, and it had failed. As to raising the 
duty, that would be adding new incon- 


| veniencies to the manufacturer, by bur- 


dening him with an extra duty upon the 
raw material. This, he thought, the 
House would never consent to, any more 
than the hon. member would consent to 
the third recommendation. As to the 
proposition respecting the throwsters, that 
would be to give one man employment, by 
throwing four men out of work. He 
looked forward to the Silk Trade of this 
country being a great export trade; which 
he had no doubt it would be,when the affairs 
of India were settled. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he did not see what good 
would result from the appointment of a 
committee. The trade had doubled itself. 
Let the restrictions be reduced, and the 
progress of the trade would be in propor- 
tion to that reduction. No doubt also 
something must be done to lessen the 
burthen of taxation, to which the depres- 
sion in this as well as in other branches of 
our trade was, in a great measure, to be 
attributed. The ministers must do this 
before long, and the country gentlemen 
must join in the cry for retrenchment. 
Mr. Davenport said, that notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had spoken last night, he 
would not be deterred from stating, that 
the parties before the House as petitioners 
ought to be heard. Living as he did 
within a few miles of the largest silk 
manufacturing town in Lancashire, he 
must be supposed to know something on 
the subject; and he could assure the 
House, that the situation of the people 
engaged in that manufacture was one of 
deplorable distress. A great many of the 
manufactories were perfectly still, and the 
machinery going to decay. The distress 
arising from want of employment was not, 
however, confined to these poor people 
themselves; forming the great majority of 
the consumers in the town, their inability 
to become purchasers affected, of course, 
tne dealers in articles of consumption, who 
were, in consequence, in their turn, inca- 
pacitated to pay rent or taxes. These poor, 
industrious, well-behaved, well-conducted 
people looked up to parliament for redress, 
and, unless—~as had been ably argued last 
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night, by the hon. member for Callington 
—something was done for their relief, the 
trade must be lost to the country. The 
throwsters were still more distressed, if 
possible, than the manufacturers; because 
their machinery was not applicable to any 
other purpose. 

Mr. Fergusson begged to assure the 
House, that he would most cordially sup- 
port the motion for the appointment of a 
committee, if he thought it would, in any 
way, lead to an alleviation of the distresses 
which, it was admitted, existed in the Silk 
Trade; but it was because he felt that the 
appointment of such a committee would 
injure rather than advance the interests of 
that trade, that he considered it to be his 
duty to oppose the motion. The proposed 
measure would have the effect of checking 
the silk manufacture, and would cause a 
return to those slovenly and ill-digested 
laws, under which we had formerly acted, 
and which would give the contraband a 
superiority over the fair trade of the 
country in our markets. If the laws at 
present existing were continued, he thought 
that our Silk Trade would, in a little time, 
extend itself over the world. He hada 
right to assume that it would attain the 
same success, that our cotton trade had; 
which, since 1780—a period of little more 
than forty years—had increased a hundred 
fold. The political principles upon this 
question, laid down by the right hon. the 
President of the Board of Trade, were, in 
his opinion, the best that could be adopted. 
If the law were to be altered in the manner 
proposed by the hon. member for Coventry, 
it would only give the smuggler all the 
advantage at present enjoyed by the fair 
trader. The hon. member for Newark 
(Mr. Sadler), that advocate of exclusion, 
civil, religious, and commercial, had _yes- 
terday stated, that government proposed 
to give the preference to the manufactures 
of slaves over the manufactures of our 
countrymen. He would tell that hon. 
member, that the natives of India, to whom 
the hon. member had, in using that ex- 
pression, alluded, were his fellow-subjects ; 
and that some of the persons whom he had 
so described were perfectly his equals, and 
as capable of reasoning upon, and judging 
of, the question before the House as the 
hon, member himself could be supposed 
tobe. He must candidly confess, that 
he had seldom heard arguments so irra- 
tional as those used by the hon. member. 
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to India every protection which was com- 
patible with the safety and prosperity of 
the trade of this country. He thought 
that the right hon. gentleman opposite, in 
giving the boon he intended to our fellow- 
subjects in India, had conferred a signal 
benefit on his country. The House should 
recollect, that the people of England had 
no right to use the inhabitants of India 
merely for their own profit; and, after 
inundating India with muslins, to the ruin 
of many thousands of Hindoos, deny to 
that people any reciprocal advantage. 

Mr. Sadler assured the House, that he 
had not expressed, nor did he entertain, 
the sentiments imputed to him by the hon. 
gentleman. He had never called the inha- 
bitants of India slaves; but had only regret- 
ted that the English artisan, who was taxed 
to a higher amount than the Hindoo, should 
be subject to a ruinous rivalry with the na- 
tive of India. Hecertainly must confess, that 
until these discussions commenced, he 
never knew that the people of India were 
the subjects of the British Crown. He 
had always considered them as the subjects 
of the East India Company. 

Mr. Fergusson informed the hon. mem- 
ber, that if he would look to the acts of 
parliament, he would find that the East 
Indies were the possessions of the British 
Crown, and that the people of those 
countries were the fellow-subjects of 
Englishmen. 

Mr. Egerton supported the motion of 
the hon. member for Coventry; and he 
did so, because of the great distress exist- 
ing generally in the Silk Trade, but which 
he had a particular opportunity of observ- 
ing, in Macclesfield and Congleton. He 
regretted the proposition made by the 
right hon. gentleman to reduce the duty 
on thrown silk, because he thought it 
would add to the distress already expe- 
rienced by the throwsters, 

Mr. P. Thompson bore testimony to the 
very able speech which the right hon. 
gentleman opposite delivered last night. 
He had not heard a single argument urged 
in favour of the motion before the House, 
except by the hon. member who made 
it. The hon. member for Worcester, who 
seconded the motion, had not shown that 
the distress now existing among the silk- 
manufacturers was connected with the law 
of 1826. The hon. member for Callington 
had, indeed, stated that a great increase 
of consumption had taken place since 
1826, Then came the hon. member 
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for Newark, who told the House, that he 
had strong. reasons for objecting to the 
ptinciples of free trade, not only in the 
particular article of silk, but every other 
article whatsoever; but he did not produce 
them. He must confess that he had 
looked, with not a little curiosity, to those 
vehicles by which, by some means or other, 
what passed in that House was conveyed 
to the public, to see if he could find, as he 
had on a former occasion, any argument 
in it not urged in that House; but he 
must confess that he was disappointed. 
The hon. member for Newark, besides 
making use of mere declamation, and warn- 
ing the House of the danger of adopting 
the measures proposed by government, 
ought also to produce arguments to bear 
him out in his statements. The hon. gen- 
tleman had, however, thought proper to 
keep his arguments to himself; and he 
was not disposed to give the hon. gentle- 
man credit for having any; because, in 
the few speeches which he had heard the 
hon. gentleman deliver, he had not heard 
him make use of one argument. 

He admitted, that much distress existed 
in the Silk Trade, and most willingly would 
he consent to the appointment of a com- 
mittee, if he thought it could have the 
effect of alleviating the distress. But he 
believed that the reverse would be the 
case. What! were they to tie up the 
Silk Trade for six weeks or two months, 
by the appointment of a committee ? 
Were they to stop the whole of that great 
trade ?—Were they to impede the work 
already so successfully introduced and 
acted upon? If they were to consent to 
the appointment of a committee, it would 
cause a stagnation in the trade. Even 
the intimation last year, that ministers 
intended to recede from the recent regula- 
tions was productive of the most injurious 
effects. What, then, would be: the effect 
of appointing a committee this year, 
without any definite object? The hon. 
member who introduced the motion had 
no definite plan to propose: he did not 
tell the House in plain terms, but he 
hinted at the re-establishment of those 
prohibitory laws, the removal of which 
had been so beneficial to the country. 
The hon. member must be aware that 
between a prohibition and an extension of 
these laws there was no middle course. 
They must go on, or resort to their former 
system. He sympathised fully in the 
distresses which existed in the Silk Trade; 
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although he thought that they were, in a 
considerable degree, exaggerated. He 
would read to the House an extract of a 
letter received by a gentleman of the 
first respectability from his brother, a silk- 
manufacturer at Manchester. The writer 
stated, that the silk mills in that neigh- 
bourhood were in full work, he and added, 
that he did not fear. anything for our 
throwsters from a foreign competition, in 
consequence of the restriction of duty, 
or of their inability to compete with those 
markets. It was true, that the demand 
for silks had fallen, but then it should be 
recollected that other trades were also 
reduced : besides, the stagnation in the 
Silk Trade was, in a great degree, attribut- 
able to the delay of ministers in declaring 
the course which they meant to pursue 
with respect to it. He did not mean to 
quote the returns which had been so ably 
alluded by the right hon. gentleman last 
night; but he would ask the hon. gen- 
tleman, whether those returns had not 
made out his statements? Did the hon. 
gentleman conceive, that the immense 
quantity of machinery now employed in 
the Silk Trade had .no relation to the 
distress produced? and did it not become 
him and the hon. members for Callington 
and Newark, to ascertain the real causes 
that might produce that distress ?’—He 
would not allude—because it had been 
dwelt on by the right hon. gentleman—: 
to one of the principal causes of that 
distress—namely, over-trading. But were 
there not other causes of complaint, that 
had existed so long ago as 1765, 1766, 
and 1773? and was there not a meeting 
on the same subject at the Mansion House, 
in 1813? and, as all these things occurred 
under the prohibitory laws, did it not 
strike the hon. gentleman, that there 
might be some causes of distress contained 
inthem? Did it not occur to him, to 
examine what was the state of other trades, 
when he heard that the cotton interest, 
the wool interest, and all those trades 
which could not have been affected by 
the law of 1826, were greatly depressed ? 
Did it not occur to him, that at least 
some portion of the distress might have 
been occasioned by the removal of a_par- 
ticular branch of trade from one quarter 
to others, and that some local causes 
might affect it? It was well known to 
him that the book prices, had been repealed 
by act of parliament; but he might also 
have been aware, that, amongst these 
2E 
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deluded men, there was a species of book 
prices which existed on their trade statutes. 
There were, surely, some facts that would 
tell on such a question, and it was one 
that was to be determined by facts only. 


He would tell the House what sort of 


combination existed, from a circumstance 
which happened to a person with whom 
he was acquainted. That gentleman was 
a manufacturer, and goods of a particular 
description had been ordered from him : 
and as that circumstance happened about 
two months ago, and during a period when 
there were accounts of the greatest distress 
in the manufacturing districts, the manu- 
facturer sent for some of the distressed 
operatives, and asked them, whether they 
would undertake to do the work. They 
asked what he would give? He said 7d. 
a yard: they observed, they wanted time 
to consider what answer they should give, 
and asked for two or three days. He 
agreed; and they went to the parliament 
in Spitalfields, and there was a discussion 
whether or nothey should accept the work at 
areduced rate. That discussion wascarried 
as it was to be hoped the present dis- 
cussion would be—in the negative. They, 
came back and refused to take the work : 
and, what did he do ?—why, he sent it 
down into Essex, and got it done at 5d. 
a yard. Now, on that fact he would 
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but that he would be benefitted by being 
totally relieved from the duty. The hon. 
member for Callington had mentioned the 
reverse, and had said that their trade 
must fall. He had, in fact, condemned 
the trade ; but he had said the same thing 
three years ago, and what had been the 
result? Why, that it had increased in 
the proportion of two toone. One great 
proof against the supposition that the 
throwsters required a protecting duty was 
to be fourid in the fact, that the quantity 
of raw silk was greatly increased, while 
the thrown silk was greatly diminished, 
since the alteration of the duty. That 
fact was proved by the statements made 
by his right hon. friend last night; but he 
would put it more strongly than the right 
hon. gentleman, for he would take the 
proportion in which the diminution had 
taken place. He found that, in 1821, 
long before the alteration of the.duty, the 
proportion of Italian thrown silk to Italian 
raw silk imported, was fifty-six and a half 
per cent; in 1822, it was fifty-nine per 
cent; in 1823, it was fifty-five per cent; 
in 1827, two years after the alteration, 
it was thirty-five per cent; and in 1828, 
when the law was in full operation, it was 
reduced to twenty-five per cent. This cal- 
culation shewed, that after every gradual 


| reduction of duty there was a corresponding 


ask whether there was not something in 


combination among the other causes of 
distress at Spitalfields? But the case 
was stronger at Manchester, where the 
weavers had turned out for four months in 
the year, and yet were able to support 
themselves all that time. 

But, without arguing further on the 
particular causes of distress, he would say, 
that as long as the hon, gentleman did 
not show that the amount of work to be 
given to the manufacturer was less than 
before, he would shew nothing; and it 
would come at last fo this, that he would 
ask, as the means of reducing that distress, 
for a prohibition that the government 
would not give, nor the country allow, 
It would be of no use to increase the duty 
as long as the smuggler could bring in the 
silk at a lower rate. He now came to 
the case of the throwster, on which he 
would agree as much as he could with the 
righthon. gentleman ; who seemed inclined 
to do as much as he could. He should 
shew, that the throwster’s trade not only 
was not injured by the reduction of duty 
on the importation of foreign thrown silk, 


gradual reduction in the proportion of 
thrown to raw silk. There was, therefore, 


| no case for the hon. member for Coventry 





to stand on; or if there was any, it was 
this, that the reduction of the duty greatly 
benefitted the throwster. He must say, 
that it was the duty of every man to make 
himself acquainted with the subject on 
which he addressed the House; and he 
must fearlessly accuse the honourable 
gentlemen, the members for Callington, 
Newark, and Coventry, of not having 
made themselves acquainted with it. If 
the subject was inquired into, it would be 
found, that one of the great causes of the 
distress was the want of capital — not 
that capital which was invested in ma- 
chinery, but in the purchase of silk at a 
time when they could not otherwise get it, 
The practice now was, for the throwster to 
apply to the London broker, who purchased 
and paid for the silk in his own name, 
and then sent it to the throwster; by 
whom it was returned after it was thrown, 
and who was credited for a part of the 
balance, after the silk thus thrown had 
been disposed of. As long as things went 
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on prosperously, that practice was well 
enough; but if they went on badly, the 
eredit of the throwster fell, and he had 
—- to keep his looms going. On this 
ground it was, that he asserted, that no 
throwster who had capital to adopt the 
pe ams machinery could be in distress ; 
and he believed that in no business could 
capital be better employed, or would it 
bring a better return. The thrown silk 
necessary for the finest sort of work came 
from Italy, and to the throwing belonged 
something that was peculiar to that 
eountry—not because we had not better 
machinery or cheaper labour, or other 
artificial advantages, that this country was 
not able to produce it. He had the 
authority of a most eminent throwster for 
saying, that the throwsters did not like 
the finer quality of silk for their business— 
the profits on throwing coafse silk were 
greater; and they would not employ their 
machinery on fine silk, if they could get 
any of the coarser kinds. But besides 
this, it was impossible, from the nature of 
the climate of this country, to throw the 
fine sorts of silk. During the dry cold 
winds that prevailed in this country in the 
month of March, the coarse silk mills 
could scarcely work; but the change of 
weather had put them into employment. 
If, therefore, the fine thrown silks were 
burthened with a higher duty, it would 
amount to prohibition altogether, and 
the manufacturers must give up the 
manufacturing of articles in which it was 
used. As long as it was wished to have 
the finest articles, they must have silk of 
the finest quality to make them; which 
could only be thrown in Italy. The tax 
on that peculiar article could not benefit 
the throwster; who would not be able to 
throw one single pound more because of 
an increased duty, nor ove pound less 
because of a diminished duty. The ad- 
vantage of any manufacture arose from 
the quantity of goods manufactured. If 
the quantity had been as one, and was 
increased to ten, the amount of benefit to 
the country was tenfold. The rate of 
profit was the same that prevailed 
in all. The advantage derived to the 
throwster was from the quantity of work 
he got. To benefit him, therefore, the 
true way was to introduce an article into 
general consumption. What was the 
course to be followed to do this’ If the 
afticle was fashionable it would prevail ; 
but fashionable people must set the exam- 
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ple. If the lady at Almack’s wore silk, 
the lady in St. Giles’s would wear silk too. 
For as soon as the superiors wore any 
particular dress, their inferiors had a great 
desire to wear it too. 

He thought he had successfully shewn, 
that the throwster would be benefitted by 
the reduction of duty. To talk of free 
trade as applied to this country, was al- 
most ludicrous. He looked round to see 
what were the free trades in this country. 
Almost every article imported into or 
made in Great Britam was loaded with 
heavy duties; and at that moment they 
were discussing, not whether a duty should 
or should not be imposed, but whether a 
duty should be reduced from thirty-five to 
twenty-five percent. He knew no standard 
by which the wealth of a country could be 
better estimated, than by its power of 
consumption of the necessary articles of 
life; and it was by that he wished, not 
the principle of free trade, but the ap- 
proximation to that principle, should be 
fairly and correctly judged. He must say 
that he had always doubted the statements 
of the ‘hon. member for Callington ; who, 
for some time past, had found that this 
country was really, though not rapidly, 
going to ruin. Now, he would take the 
standard just referred to, and he found, 
that by the returns on the table of the 
House, the five principal articles which 
entered into the greatest degree of con- 
sumption among all classes in this country, 
had increased, If there ever was any 
thing like free trade in this country, it was 
in 1825; but he excluded that year from 
his calculation, because it was one of — 
great speculation. Now, the five most 
important articles of consumption were 
sugar, coffee, cotton, flax and tallow, and 
the returns he had alluded to gave the 
following amounts :—In 1823, the amount 
of sugar consumed was 3,127,000 cwt. ; 
in 1824, it was 3,267,000 cwt.; in 1827, 
it was 3,574,000 cwt.; and in 1828, it 
was 3,340,000 cwt. In 1823, the coffee 
consumed amounted to 8,742,000 Ibs. ; m 
1824, to 8,584,000 Ibs.; in 1825, to 
13,556,000 Ibs. ; and in 1827, it amounted 
to 15,972,000 Ibs. The cotton consumed 
in 1823, amounted to 187 millions of 
pounds, and in 1827, to 249 millions of 
pounds. The flax consumed in 1823, 
amounted to 546,000.cwt.; and in 1827, 
to 898,000 cwt. The amount of tallow 
consumed in 1823, was 758,000 cwt.; and 
in 1827, it was.1,191,000 cwt. Between 
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the years 1823 and 1827, there was, there- 
fore, in these various articles, an increase 
in the amount of consumption, in sugar, 
of seven per cent; in coffee, of ninety per 
cent; in cotton, of thirty-four per cent; in 
flax, of sixty-five per cent; and in tallow, 
of sixty per cent. These were the mis- 
chiefs of that horrible free trade system, 
which had been introduced by modern 
philosophers and theorists! and these were 
the disastrous and lamentable consequences 
produced by those persons upon the pro- 
ductive industry of the country ! 

There yet remains (continued the hon. 
member) one more argument which has 
been much urged by some of the opponents 
of free trade. Those who use it are the 
most dangerous, because they are the most 
moderate and the most specious—because, 
whilst they grant the truth of the general 
principle in words, they depart from it in 
spirit—because their argument is at once 
the most popular, the most. apparently 
sensible, and yet the most. fallacious—I 
mean the argument of the absence of re- 
ciprocity, brought forward by his hon. 
friend the member for Kirkcudbright. 
‘* We are friends,” say they, “to free trade 
—we grant all the benefit which you tell 
us will arise from an unrestricted inter- 
change of commodities between different 
nations—we agree to all your reasoning; 
but, in order that there should be a free 
interchange, it is necessary that the 
amount of our restrictive regulations 
should be met by corresponding measures 
on the part of other nations. If this be 
not the case, we are giving away the ad- 
vantage which we possess of supplying at 
least ourselves with our own productions 
——we throw open our ports to receive the 
produce of the industry of foreign coun- 
tries, whilst they shut their gates to ours ; 
and we destroy our national industry, in 
those articles in the production of which 
foreigners excel us, without their becoming 
in their turn customers for ours.” The 
fallacy of this reasoning lies in this—these 
gentlemen misunderstand the nature of 
trade. In order to buy, we must also sell. 
We may open our ports to the silks and 
wines of France, to the.corn of Germany 
and Russia, to the drugs of Asia and of 
India, but we can get no pound’s worth of 
any commodity without giving in return a 
pound’s. worth of our own productions. 
Our manufacturers will give away nothing ; 
they will not send their goods to foreign 
ports. without getting an. equivalent in 
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return ; and I will venture to say, that the 
producers of foreign commodities, of 
French silks, and German cloths, with 
which, according to the statement of these 
gentlemen, this country has been and will 
be overwhelmed, are as little likely to 
make a present to the British consumer of 
their hard-worked produce, without taking 
in return the staple articles of this coun- 
try. Foreign nations may, as we have 
seen, and as we are told, be inclined to 
meet our liberal policy by tightening still 
more their restrictive system. The effect 
can only be the prevention of their own 
export trade, the curtailment of their own 
commerce, and the suffering of their own 
people. If, by some magic wand, the 
nations of the continent could suddenly 
surround their dominions with the wall of 
brass fabled by bishop Berkeley—if they 
could effectually exclude every article of 
British produce, whilst their ports opened 
to permit the free egress of all their own— 
not a vessel of theirs could find its way to 
our shores ; or, if it did, its cargo must be 
made a present of to our people. They 
would deprive their own subjects of the 
benefit of mutual interchange: they would 
deprive us likewise of it, but they could 
do no more: they would impoverish and 
ruin their own country; they would injure 
us in a less degree—they would reduce us 
to what I consider an unhappy condition, 
but which the hon. member for Coventry, 


and those who think with him, have de- | 


scribed as a happy and a_ prosperous 
state—the necessity of producing within 
ourselves all that we stand in need of. 
But, thank God, it is not in the power of 
governments to carry into effect so deso- 
lating, so pernicious a principle. There 
is, in economical as in political affairs, a 
point beyond which it is not possible to 
go—a point at which legislation becomes 
ineffectual, and power powerless. Go- 
vernments may enact laws, but mankind 
will successfully resist them. Thus it is 
with these attempts. The smuggler be- 
comes, in such a case, the corrector of 
faulty legislation, and the friend and the 
defender of mankind. Under his exer- 
tions, the acts of the legislature become 
void, and the laws of your ports and your 
custom-houses dead letters. Do we want 
the experience of mankind to illustrate 
the truth of this great principle? You 
have it within your own times. The man 
whose power was never surpassed in mo- 
dern, and scarcely equalled in ancient 
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times—he whose career of victory the 
bounds of Europe could scarce restrain, 
whose look was a word, whose word was a 
law—in vain attempted to counteract this 
great principle. Buonaparte, when at the 
height of his power he fulminated his de- 
crees from the Duomo of Milan, which 
was to annihilate his only rival, little 
thought that his orders could be con- 
tended, or his will disputed. And yet, 
what was the result? He, whose armies 
successively occupied every capital of 
Europe—who made and unmade kings 
with a breath, was set at nought by the 
lowest of his subjects. The smuggler 
bearded him in the streets of his capital, 
and set his power at nought in his own 
ports and cities. The goods which he 
refused to admit found their way through 
the frozen ocean into the heart of France. 
I speak from personal knowledge when I 
say, that an uninterrupted line of commu- 
nication was established between Arch- 
angel and Paris; and goods, even the 
bulky articles of sugar, coffee, and manu- 
factures, were conveyed with as much ease 
and safety, though at a proportionably 
increased cost, as from London to Havre. 
Insurances were then as safely effected 
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of trade, is not merely relative, but posi- 
tive. Under a system of restriction with 
us, other nations may make and uphold 
corresponding restrictions ; but, if we set 
the example of free intercourse, they may 
make, but I defy them to uphold them. 
They may struggle for a time to comply 
with the wishes of the ignorant and in- 
terested producers in their own country, 
but they cannot do so long. The ruin of 
their own trade—the destruction of the 
property of all those who are not imme- 
diately interested in the monopoly—the 
outcry of the whole mass of consumers, 
will Sav them into a better and a wiser 
course. If we wait till they grant reci- 
procity, we are the slaves of their will: if 
we give free admission to their produce, 
they become the servants of ours. What 
is the case with France at the present mo- 
ment? No one can more deeply regret 
than I do the illiberal policy which guides, 
and, I fear, for some time must continue 
to zuide, the commercial councils of that 
great people; and I speak in sorrow, not 
in anger, when [| referto it. But I am 
induced to do so, not only because I think 
it a happy illustration of the errors of such 
a system, but because I find, if not in the 








at Brody and at Leipsic as at Lloyd’s or | speeches of hon. gentiemen, at least in the 
at New York. But, need we go farther | petitions of the silk-throwsters, especially 
than the very trade before us for an illus- | that from Macclesfield, her example is 
tration of what I say? Do gentlemen, | quoted, and her conduct held up as wise 
who make no difficulty respecting the im- | and just, and worthy of imitation by us. 
portation of raw silk (whatever they may '“ She continues,” say the petitioners, 
think of thrown) know, that Italy rigidly | ‘‘ wisely her prohibitive laws.” ‘ Look,” 
excludes all our manufactures from her they say, ‘at France: under her wise 
ports ; and yet we take from her annually regulations, her manufacture of cotton has 
to the value of two million sterling? How | increased tenfold, her industry has flourish- 
do we pay for it, then? Her custom- | ed, her prosperity has augmented.” How 
houses are shut to our produce, and the does the case stand? I will not speak of 
objects of our industry are as strictly pro- | her cotton mills—she may raise printed 
hibited as the works of Voltaire or of cottons at a dear rate—she may raise iron, 
Rousseau. I have had the curiosity to | instead of taking it from us, at double the 
endeavour to trace this; and what will the | cost: but, what effect does this have upon 
House think of the result? Upon acare-' the general industry of the country ? 
ful examination of the bills which are | What do those branches of producers say 
drawn from Italy in payment of this silk, | to this system, who find that there is no 
by several houses in the trade, at least | longer any demand for their produce ? 
three-fourths of them are remittances from | Are they satisfied? Do they find that 
Austria and the German states, which | other nations can buy their produce of 
have been made to Manchester and Glas- | them, when France refuses to take any 
gow for British manufacture. It is hope- | thing in return? Are they not with one 
less, then, for any nation to attempt to | voice besieging the doors of the Chambers 
exclude the productions of another. They to induce them to return to a system less 
may injure their own subjects by en- ruinous to their interests? It is a case so 
hancing the price; but exclude them they completely in point, that I cannot help 
cannot. But, the advantage to a country | referring to it. What is the situation of 
in first adopting the principle of freedom! the wine-growers—an interest five times 
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as great as any other within the French 
dominions, employing three millions of 
persons, and a capital ten times greater 
than any other in France? Listen to 
their language—thus it is they address the 
Chamber :—** What,” say they, “is the 


basis of the prohibitive system? A 
chimera. To sell without buying. A 
secret still to be discovered! If we shut 


our ports to the productions of other 
countries, it is good at least to know that 
theirs must be shut on our industry: this 
kind of reciprocity is inevitable—it is in 
the nature of things’; and what are the 
results? The destruction of the power of 
interchange, the destruction of all emula- 
tion, the obtaining a worse article at a 
dearer cost.” And how is this statement 
supported ? By a document, showing 
that the decrease in the export of wines 
from Bourdeaux and other places, has 
been from one hundred thousand to thirty 
thousand hogsheads. They must follow 
our example. It is no more in the power 
of governments to uphold for long, than it 
is for the interest of nations to suffer, such 
a system. Iam no rash theorist.—I am 
not desirous of carrying a favourite prin- 
ciple into operation at the expense of 
existing interests; but I assert, that your 
only course is a gradual, a progressive, 
but a steady approach to a free system. 
I maintain, without fear of contradiction, 
that the very essence of manufacturing 
and commercial industry is freedom from 
legislative interference and legislative pro- 
tection. Attempt to resist its course by 
protective enactments, you arrest its pro- 
gress, you destroy its vigour. Unbind the 
shackles in which your unwise tenderness 
has confined it—permit it to take unre- 
strained its own course—expose it to the 
wholesome breezes of competition—you 
give it new life, you restore its former 
vigour. Industry has been well likened 
to the hardy Alpine plant; self-sown on 
the mountain side, exposed to the incle- 
mency of the seasons, it gathers strength 
in its struggles for existence, it shoots 
forth in vigour and in beauty. Trans- 
planted to the rich soil of the parterre— 
tended by the fostering hand of the gar- 
dener—nursed in the artificial atmosphere 
of the forcing-glass—it grows sickly and 
enervated ; its shoots are vigourless, its 
flowers inodorous. In one single word 
lies the sou! of industry — competition. 
The answer of the statesman and the 
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he could do to assist the industry of his 
kingdom, was—“ Let it take its own 
course.” Such is my prayer. Relieve us 
from the chains in which your indiscreet 
tenderness has shackled us—remove your 
oppressive protection — give us the fair 
field we ask, and we demand no more. 
The talent, the genius, the enterprise, the 
capital, the industry, of this great people 
will do the rest; and England will not 
only retain, but she willtake a yet more 
forward place, in the race of competition 
for wealth and improvement, which, by 
the nature of things, she is destined to run 
amongst the nations of the world. Place 
us in that condition is our prayer—not by 
any violent change, but by slow and easy 
transition. Here we shall find security 
for our enterprise and reward for our 
labours— 
“ Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.” 
Mr. Fowell Buxton said :—I am anxious 
to offer a few words upon this question, 
and to take the opportunity in the outset 
of saying, that but one single argument 
has, in my mind, been brought forward 
against the motion of my hon. friend. 
We have had a long discussion on free 
trade, political economy, and a variety of 
important topics of that kind; but, to the 
specific motion of my hon. friend I have 
heard but this one objection, stated by 
the right hon. gentleman in the com- 
mencement of the debate ; namely, that 
the appointment of a committee would 
produce delay, and that that delay would 
be attended with a stagnation of trade— 
that country shopkeepers would abstain 
from their customary orders, until they 
saw the issue of the inquiry: It seems to 
me that this argument comes with but a 
poor grace from the right hon. gentleman, 
because, if government had wished it, a 
committee might have been appointed on 
the first day of the session, and its report 
would have been ready before this time. 
It is, however, but fair and candid to 
admit, that I concur in the opinion, that 
the investigation might be attended with 
inconvenience, and produce stagnation. 
But, if the petitioners are correct in the 
view they take of the subject-—if impend- 
ing ruin threaten them—I say that the 
evil of stagnation is secondary to the 
benefit that may be derived from the con- 
sideration of the subject. My motive for 
wishing for vestigation is not any posi- 





economist to his sovereign, inquiring what 


tive desire to retumn to the principles of 
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restriction, but that justice may bedone. [| 
know not how it may be with others, but 
my memory is not strong enough to em-' 
brace and follow the long tissue of figures — 
employed in this debate, and upon which 
the question depends. The observation 
made by a right hon. gentleman was ex- 
ceedingly just—and I have found the jus- 
tice of it more than once since he made it 
—that honourable members, instead of 
taking the result of the whole, selected 
such of the figures as answered their pur- 
pose. The right hon. gentleman gave a 
curious illustration. of the truth of the 
remark : his object was, to compare five 
years of restrictions with five years of free 
trade, and he selected, as the turning 
point, the year 1824. No doubt, it ap-'| 
peared to many honourable gentlemen, 
that the new law came into effect in 1824. 
No such thing. What is the fact? The 
law did not come into operation until the 
year 1826; so that his comparison gave 
us five years of restriction, and five years, 
two of which were years of freedom. The 
right hon. member for Liverpool had 
another object when he selected part of 
the figures: he wanted to shew, that the 
throwster was not injured, and he com- 
pared the two years preceding with the , 
two years succeeding 1826. I take his 
argument to be this: “‘ you tell us that the 
throwsters are in distress, and that it has 
been occasioned by the measures of 1826 ; 
bat I tell you this fact, that the quantity of 
thrown silk imported in the years 1824 and | 
1825 exceeded the quantity imported in| 
1827 and 1828.” It is for the purpose of. 
critically and closely investigating broad 
and plausible statements of this description, 
that I wish a committee to be appointed. 
We forget in the rapidity of debate, what 
in a slow and prolonged investigation we 
should remember ; and nothing can be so 
unfair as to compare those periods—the 
one being a period of abundant capital 
and boldness of speculation, while the 
other was equally remarkable for sluggish- 
ness of trade and for the caution with | 
which capital was invested.—I now come 
to the argument itself; and I must confess | 
that, admitting the facts, that argument | 
seems to prove not much. He contends, 
that the quantity of thrown silk imported 
was greater before than after the restricted | 
system was abandoned ; but he forgot to tell 
the House, that the operation of the new 
system excluded thrown silk. It is. 
evident, that the manufactured silk pre- | 
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_ his bread.” 
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vented the necessity of introducing thrown 
silk ; and it is only necessary to press the 
argument of the right hon. gentleman to 
an extreme, to shew its error. The House 
will recollect also, that upon this point 
the right hon. gentleman depended mainly 
for the proof of the fallacy of what was 
contended on the other side. I will put 
it thus—Suppose next year we should be 
so inundated with French silks as totally 
to prevent the employment of British 
workmen ; the inevitable effect would be, 
that the throwster would be thrown out 
of employment, and yet, under those cir- 
cumstances, the argument of the right 
hon. gentleman would be better than at 
present; he might then say, ‘ Look at 
my returns—the quantity of thrown silk 
imported last year was, we will say, a 
million of pounds, and in 1830 it, was 
nothing: we may therefore infer, that the 
throwster is thriving, because there has 
been no importation.” The hon. gen- 


‘ tleman who has just taken his seat read a 


letter from Manchester; he did not state 
by whom it was written, but no doubt by 
some highly respectable person. ‘I, too,’ 
have a letter from an individualy of all 
others capable of giving a sound opinion 
upon the point, as will be acknowledged 
when I mention his name. He is not a 
man who had old machinery and small 
funds, but the most improved and perfect 
machinery, and abundant capital : | mean 
Mr. Bernard Royd. He writes in these 
terms: “ We have to tell you, that we 
wrote to Mr. Fitzgerald, on Saturday, 
merely to show him the condition of the 
English throwsters, when compared with 
those of Italy and France, and: to ask him 
to obtain permission of the government to 
take ourselves and our machinery out of 
the country. We have received no 
answer, and we expect none now. We 
made no complaints, except telling him 


how the taxes affected us; and it would 


surely be too hard upon the throwster, 


_ first to destroy his trade, and then to deny 


him the liberty of going elsewhere to seek 
There is one part of the 
statement on which I wish to say a few 
words. The hon. gentleman who spoke 


last has told us, that although there is 


distress in many districts, it has been 
greatly overstated. 

Mr. P. Thomson.—TI said, that the 
pieture of distress had been too highly 
coloured. 

Mn F. Buxton.—I will take itso. The 
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hon. member admits the existence of dis- 
tress, and then he turns round and asks, 
“ Was there not distress at other periods ?” 
and he reminds us of the meeting at the 
Mansion-house in 1816. I admit the 
prevalence of distress in an unfortunate 
district. Then, as now, the weaver was 
out of employment, and dependent upon 
charity for subsistence. Then, as now, 
the cause of his distress was the introduc- 
tion of French silks, promoted by the 
facilities afforded at the termination of the 
war. But there was then an alleviation, 
and I should be happy to hear that it ex- 
isted now. This was the alleviation—that 
the distress was temporary, that it began 
with the winter, and with the winter it 
terminated ; whereas, to my certain know- 
ledge, the distress now prevailing began 
last autumn, went through the winter, 
and has now reached the spring. Nothing 
would give me greater satisfaction than to 
find, that the distress was likely to ter- 
minate with the spring. It would really 
be too painful if I were to state the degree 
of distress now raging in that miserable 
district. Iam sure the hon. member did 
not mean to underrate the fact; but I 
must say, with all who have had the 
means of observation, that the degree of 
misery existing cannot possibly be over- 
stated. ‘Thousands in that wretched dis- 
trict are suffering every privation. I 
will not say that they are starving, but 
their condition approaches that of star- 
vation, and they would have starved, but 
for the efficient liberality of the public : 
they have been supported by the Soup 
societies, and others of the same kind in 
that district. I cannot give an adequate 
description of the total destitution of the 
population, without going into details that 
would too much distress the feelings of the 
House. I shall vote for the committee, 
because I feel for the. afflictions of these 
unhappy people; five hundred thousand 
souls, hitherto living by the Silk Trade, are 
now in the utmost distress in various parts 
of the kingdom ; and, right or wrong, they 
ascribe that distress to the measures of 
ministers. Are they not, then, entitled to 
the satisfaction of an inquiry? and is not 
the government also entitled to the justice 
of convincing the public, by this means, 
that it jis not the author of the present 
calamities? I shall, therefore, support 
the committee; first, because, right or 
wrong, reasonable or unreasonable in their 
notions, they are entitled to inquiry; se- 
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condly, because Iam not yet convinced 
that they are not right. I cannot forget 
the predictions uttered when these mea- 
sures were first introduced : we were told 
that one benefit we should surely receive 
from them—that others might follow, but 
this was certain—it would extinguish 
smuggling. Has it extinguished smug- 
gling?. Does not smuggling continue ? 
Next we were informed, that we should 
create an export trade. Have we created 
it—or rather have not the French deprived 
us of all the export trade we once had? 
It was also predicted, that the weavers 
would have full work and abundant wages; 
but they have neither work nor wages, or 
what work is done, is performed at half 
the former price. I am not sure that the 
principles of free trade are not sound, as 
relates to this branch of manufacture; but 
I do not think our time would be ill em- 
ployed, in considering a question affecting 
so larye a body of people, involved in such 
acute misery. I say, I am not sure that 
the free principles are not sound with 
reference to the Silk Trade; but I have 
considerable doubts upon the subject. 
It has some peculiarities that perhaps 
entitle it to be an exception.- If the em- 
ployment of machinery would here give 
us the same advantage it gives in other 
manufactures, I should say go on with 
the competition; but we are to recollect, 
that the Silk Trade allows only of a very 
limited use of machinery; that the cost of 
manufactured silk consists almost entirely 
of the value of the raw material, and of 
the expense of the labour bestowed upon 
it. Can we compete with France in the 
raw material when she grows it? and is 
it not equally vain to expect, that we 
should be able to compete with her in 
the cheapness of labour? Therefore, it 
appears to me, that there are such strong 
doubts whether we can apply to the Silk 
Trade the general principles of unrestricted 
freedom, which are advantageous in other 
branches of manufacture, that I shall vote 
for the committee, in order that the whole 
subject may be investigated. 

Mr. Charles Grant said :—After the 
question has been so ably treated by 
honourable gentlemen who have spoken on 
each side, in the discussion it has under- 
gone, and especially after the very clear 
and eloquent speech of my right hon. 
friend, the President of the Board of Trade, 
I should feel very reluctant to obtrude 





myself upon the attention of the House, if 
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I did not consider myself, in some degree, 
bound personally, by my former official 
connection with this subject, to say some- 
thing in vindication of the policy of my 
right hon. friend, which I supported. 1, 
for one, entirely agree in the propriety of 
the course suggested by my right hon. 
friend : but I own I do feel a deep interest 
in the case of the petitioners, as I have had 
some personal acquaintance with many 
individuals of their class ; and I know how 
to estimate the great propriety of their 
conduct, and the zeal they have shewn to 
inculcate on their workmen the duty of 
resignation under the reversal of their 
hopes and expectations. I am deeply 
grieved to have occasion to speak of their 
distress, even in the humbler capacity of 
an individual; and if I vote against the 
committee for which they are desirous, I 
cannot do it without an attempt to express 
my reasons. for opposing the motion. I 
will take the hint thrown out by an hon. 
member this evening, and confine myself 
to the precise point before the House. 1 
agree so far with that hon. gentleman, 
that I will not go the length of agreeing 
to a committee of inquiry : but as the peti- 
tioners desire to have the subject fully 
discussed, and the reasons shewn why the 
committee should not be granted—on that 
point, I think my right hon. friend’s opi- 
nions very satisfactory. What, let me ask, 
are the grounds on which the committee 
is recommended? These are the grounds : 
—that distress existing in the Silk Trade, 
we ought to inquire into it, and also into 
the mode of relieving it. That is the main 
argument; but there is another, which I 
consider a subsidiary or auxiliary argu- 
ment, but which is not avowed; and this 
is, that the result of the inquiry of the 
committee will be, to prove that the distress 
is owing to the policy of my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Huskisson), and that in order 
to afford relief to the Silk Trade, there 
must be a recurrence to the former system 
of prohibitions. My hon. friend is very 
ready to disclaim his share of the respon- 
sibility of recommending a remedy in the 
latter way; but I appeal to the House, 
whether that is not the only useful result 
that can be produced bya committee. In 
the very first place, I shall consider the 
subsidiary argument. I say, that there is 
no ground for attributing the origin of the 
distress of the Silk Trade to: that policy ; 
and I say further, that there is no ground 
for imagining that we can relieve that diss 
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tress by recurring to the former system.— 
Having disposed of the subsidiary argu- 
ment, I proceed to consider the main 
argument; and I say, that admitting the 
distress to be as great as it is described, it 
is, so far as I conceive, affecting the Silk 
Trade in common with every other trade, 
and therefore it is not a subject for a com- 
mittee on the Silk Trade peculiarly. If it 
could be shewn that the distress has a 
distinct operation on the Silk Trade, that 
might be a good reason for the inquiry ; 
but if we cannot be satisfied that this cause 
presses with peculiar force on this particu- 
lar manufacture, there is no ground for a 
committee of inquiry. If I succeed in 
shewing, that these reasons do not go far 
enough to compel the House to grant a 
committee, then I come to the final argu- 
ment, that the stagnation which would 
ensue in the Silk Trade on the appoint- 
ment of the committee, and which has 
been admitted by the hon. member for 
Coventry himself, constitutes a most deci- 
sive argument why we should negative 
this motion. I contend, that there is no 
ground whatever for imagining that the 
existing distress is owing to the policy of 
which the petitioners complain. I might 
go very much into detail as to this part of 
the subject, but I have been anticipated by 
my right hon. friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, who triumphantly vindi- 
cated every prediction I may have made. 
What were those predictions ? It was said 
by those who opposed the introduction of 
this policy, that the manufacture of silk 
would be destroyed in this country, be- 
cause the consumption of the country, it 
was asserted, would be supplied by the 
foreign manufactures ; or, at any rate, if 
not wholly destroyed, that the throwing 
branch would be utterly destroyed, because 
foreign thrown silk would be introduced 
in place of the English. Now, what has 
been the result? I will not go into the 
details, because they have been clearly 
stated by my right hon. friend. The trade 
of the throwing branch has increased in an 
extensive degree ; and I observe that those 
hon. gentlemen who wish for the com- 
mittee are not willing that those who 
oppose the motion should choose the years 
in which they should compare the state of 
the trade. 

The hon. member for Weymouth ac- 
cuses my right hon. friend of ineluding in 
his statement, the year 1824 unfairly, 


}as it was under the old system, What 
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will he think of his case, when he finds, 
that this year, which he claimed for the 
old system, was really under the new one? 
I ask if the hon. gentleman is not totally 
mistaken. For the year 1824 was, in 
truth, the very year of the commencement 
of the new system, when the first impulse 
was given to the inerease of the Silk Trade, 
and when the duties on raw silk were 
reduced to 3d. per lb., and on thrown silk 
to 7s. per Ib. I will take the liberty to 
show what was the effect of those reduc- 
tions. They were made in the session of 
1824, and took effect immedjately. When 
my right hon. friend is charged with 
unfairly using that year, I think my 
hon. friend, the member for Weymouth, 
when [ state the effect of the alteration in 
the duties in 1824—for the prohibition 
was not removed until 1826—will not be 
disposed to support his accusation. My 
right hon. friend told you, that the reduc- 
tion of the duties would not check the 
importation of raw silk. The question is 
—whether it has prevented the consump- 
tion of raw silk? My right hon. friend 
says, that he can prove it has not 
done so by a series of years, turning upon 
the year 1824 as a pivot. Every body 
who is acquainted with the state of the 
Silk Trade, knows that a powerful impulse 
was given to it immediately, and that that 
was the first year of the over-trading 
system, which grew up to so enormous a 
height in the years 1825 and 1826. By 
contrasting the two parts of the series, 
we shall see the effect of the law up to 
that period. In 1823, the total import 
ef raw and thrown silk was 2,432,286 
Ibs. That was strictly the last year under 
the old system; there were then both 
prohibitions and the old duties unre- 
duced. In the first quarter of 1824, the 
old system was still in operation; and 
there was then imported, of raw silk, 
580,400 lbs., and of thrown silk 44,000 
lbs., making together-a total of 552,400 lbs. 
Before the 5th of July following, the new 
system came into operation, and the duties 
were reduced. The quantity of raw silk 
imported during that quarter was 949,312 
Ibs,, and of thrown silk 135,700 Ibs,, the 
total quantity being 1,085,000 lbs. in that 
year, We shall thus see the progressive 
difference of the whole quantity, of 1824 
and the antecedent year. In the whole 
of 1824, the quantity of raw silk imported 
was 3,540,910 lbs., and of throwm silk 
452,460 los., making a total quantity of 


| 1828, 4,547,550 lbs., 
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3,993,000 lbs. imported in that year, 
whilst there was only a total quantity of 
2,432,286 lbs. in 1823. This is alone a 
decisive proof of the beneficial operation 
of the new system. 

I need not follow the steps of my right 
hon. friend in order to prove the great 
increase in the importation of raw and 
thrown silks, and I will not do it. In the 
subsequent years,the importation continued 
to increase in a similar proportion. My 
hon. friend, the member for Weymouth, 
in his comparison of the years 1825 and 
1826, against those of 1827 and 1828, 
has, | think, acted unfairly, for this reason, 
that the year 1825 was a year of excessive 
speculation, and in 1826 there was a 
notorious depression, in consequence of 
the excessive supply of the preceding 
year. It is not fair, therefore, to compare 
the years 1825 and 1826 against those of 
1827 and 1828. I will just remind the 
hon. gentleman, that in 1825 there was 
a total import of raw and thrown silk of 
3,589,300 lbs., and in 1826 a total import 
of 2,244,000 lbs. including both raw and 
thrown silk. In 1827 the total quantity 
of imports was 4,209,000lbs., and in 
making a_ total 
quantity for the two years 1827 and 1828, 
amounting to 8,756,550 lbs., and for the 
two years 1825 and 1826, only an amount 
above five millions and under six; the 
exact sum being 5,833,300 Ibs. 

I will not dwell on this point, because 
there can be no question respecting it. But: 
I will dwell for a moment on the effects of 
the state of prohibition. The hon. mem- 
ber for Coventry says, that if the returns 
of the amount of raw and thrown silk were 
united together, what } stated as to the 
reduction of these duties would be dis- 
proved. My argument was, that the im- 
portation of raw silk would increase, and 
that of thrown silk decrease; and he 
answers me by uniting both together, and 
saying it disproves my argument. What 
will be the result of his assertion, when he 
finds that the very fact is realized as con- 
jectured, and that the import of raw silk 
has increased, while that of thrown silk 
has decreased? The hon. member for 
Coventry stated that I had said that this 
manufacture was, in fact, created by the 
law of my right hon. friend, the member for 
Liverpool. When I used that expression 
I was but speaking of the throwing 
branch, and I beg to repeat ‘here what I 


then said. I said, that many of the throw-. 
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sters themselves, who are a highly respect- 
able body, were in favour of the reduction 
of the duty, and that from what I had 
learned from them, I should say that if the 
duty were reduced, it would not be so 
much that their trade would be improved 
by the act as created by that great change 
of policy, which consisted in removing 
those restrictions on their co-operation and 
enterprise, and this branch of the trade 
would be a striking example of the per- 
manent effect resulting from that wise 
policy, which would remove all restrictions, 
and allow a just freedom of. operation in 
fair and honest competition. In the state 
of contempt and mediocrity to which the 
Silk Trade was formerly sunk, there was 
nothing of the spirit which had inspired 
other manufactures. There was no ap- 
plication of the natural or mechanical ad- 
vantages belonging to the country to the 
improvement of the Silk Trade, up to the 
time when the change of policy was adopted. 
The machines were built of wood, where 
they now are iron; and there was nothing 
that gave a stronger proof of the advan- 
tages to the trade, resulting from throwing 
it more open to competition, than the 
dread it evinced before that took place, to 
make the boast of every other trade in 
England, that this country could compete 
with every other country successfully in 
its manufactures. The machinery now 
employed in the silk-factories produces at 
least double what it did before. The im- 
proved motion of the spindles is alone a 
great achievement. Eight hundred or one 
thousand revolutions in the course of a 
minute, were the usual number formerly; 
but two thousand five hundred, or three 
thousand revolutions, are now the common 
number in one minute, and there is one 
manufactory in which the velocity is in- 
creased to seven thousand revolutions in 
one minute; and I have no doubt that 
many will go still further, by the disco- 
veries that will be made. But if they go 
beyond eight thousand revolutions in a 
minute, it will make a great alteration in 
the existing manufactories, and compel 
many of those who are unwilling to make 
any changes in their operations, and who 
cling to their old machines, to adopt 
the improvements, that they may not 
be beaten in the field by those who will 
use the new ones. 

There is, therefore, I contend, no ground 
at all for going into a committee; and | 


ask, why it should be granted with a view 
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to the result desired by the hon. member 
for Coventry, namely, the recurrence to the 
old system of prohibition? Is there any 
ground for believing that it is desirable ? 
What was the old system? It was asystem 
providing for the regulation of wages, with 
many heavy duties on the silk throwster, 
and a monopoly of the home-market for 
the silk manufacturer. I leave it to the 
House to decide whether there is the 
slightest reason to believe that this would 
be a remedy for the present distress. The 
very proposition has surprised every person 
of enlightened mind; and they are not 
only surprised but they deeply regret, that 
the persons engaged in the Silk Trade 
should labour under a delusion so extra- 
vagant, as that they should be willingly 
persuaded that if they could again obtain 
the prohibition of foreign silk goods, it 
would relieve all their distresses. I feel 
that those who encourage such a delusion 
deserve the severest reprobation, and that 
the manufacturers and throwsters who 
share in it shew extreme ignorance of the 
history and interests of their own trades 
for, unless they were under the grossest 
delusion, they never would teach their 
workmen to believe, that prohibition could 
secure them against foreign competition, 
or prevent the recurrence of distress. It 
is scarcely ten years since this favourite 
system of prohibition exposed them to all 
the evils they now dread from competition. 
In 1816 or 1817, while the laws of prohibi- 
tion were in existence, the advocates and 
friends of the Silk Trade declared, that the 
distress was owing to the inundation of 
foreign silk goods. There was a subscrip- 
tion raised of, I think, about 40,0002, 
and there were at that time said to be forty 
thousand persons unemployed in Spital- 
fields. The whole distress was then as- 
cribed to the increased import of foreign 
silks, What protection then was their 
prohibition, for which they now call as 
the remedy for all their distress ?—It has 
been suggested to make a distinction be- 
tween figured silks, in the way of protec- 
tion, because it is said, that more labour is 
employed in working the figured silk, But 
it really takes no more; for it is now work- 
ed by a machine which is placed above 
the loom, and moved by the treadle, and 
the actual labour of making figured silks 
is really not greater than the labour of 
making others. At Lyons, when ever there 
was a cessation of demand for the figured 
silks, the workmen agreed to use the 
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machines at the direction of their mas- 
ters. 

I might advert, also, to another devia- 
tion from the old system—I mean the 
abolition of the regulation of wages by law. 
We have not heard any thing of it this 
night in the House; but I must mention 
‘it because 1 understand it to be a favourite 
scheme of the weavers themselves. They 
formerly had an act for regulating the 
amount of their wages; that act has been 
repealed; but last year they presented 
petitions to both Houses of parliament, 
praying them not only to return to the old 
law, but to give it a general extension to 
other trades—such as the cotton and the 
stocking trades. The weavers ought to 
be made aware, that that act, which has 
been very properly repealed by the legis- 
lature, had driven the capital employed in 
the Silk Trade from Spitalfields into the 
country ; and that the same reason which 
had induced the capitalists to remove from 
Spitalfields, would, in case that act were 
made of general extent, drive them also 
out of the country. The next point on 
which I ought to dwell is, the heavy duty 
upon thrown silk; but, as my right hon. 
friend has already touched upon it, I will 
not take from the effect of his arguments 
by attempting to repeat them. All that I 
shall say upon that subject is, that I seeno 
reason for departing from the improved 
system which my right hon. friend has in- 
troduced, I now come to the distress in the 
Silk Trade, which gentlemen on the other 
side of the House deem a sufficient ground 
for inquiry by a committee. I admit the 
existence of that distress; but when the 
House is called upon to go into a com- 
mittee upon the declining condition of the 
Silk Trade, I am bound to inquire, whether 
thedistressof that trade is not owing to the 
pressure which weighs at present upon every 
other branch of trade. If it be owing to 
a pressure weighing generally upon all 
branches of trade, then there will be no 
ground laid for granting a committee to 
inquire into the state of the Silk Trade. 
The general pressure of distress may be a 
good ground for examining into the condi- 
tion of all branches of trade, but it forms 
no ground at all for examining exclusively 
into the condition of the Silk Trade. I be- 
lieve that at the present moment nobody 

‘can deny that the pressure is general—that 
there’ is a remarkable stagnation in every 
department of manufacturing industry— 
and that the farmer, the agriculturist, and 
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the retail dealer are all feeling the pressure 
of distress. There is a want of confidence 
in every class of the community. The 
power of consumption, if I may use such 
an expression, appears to be paralyzed: 
we are prosperous to all outward appear- 
ance; but still there is a sort of ground- 
swell at work, which makes the vessel la- 
bour prodigiously. The pressure, I repeat, 
is not confined exclusively to the Silk 
Trade. When I know that the pressure 
affects all the staple trades of the country, 
can I be surprised that it also affects the 
Silk Trade? Why, then, should we have 
a committee on the Silk Tradealone ? The 
cotton trade is, I believe, still worse off than 
the Silk Trade. We should find details 
of distress among the cotton weavers fully 
as afflicting as those of which we have 
heard an account among the silk weavers, 
If the causes of the distress which presses 
on the Silk Trade were not notorious, 
they might require investigation by a com- 
mittee: but they are notorious, and it is 
well known, that great part of the pressure 
on the Silk Trade is owing to that suspense 
in which the trade has been placed for the 
last four or five months, owing to its 
ignorance of the regulations by which it 
was to be permanently governed. That 
was no slight cause, and yet it was one 
that could not be avoided; for my right 
hon. friend could not be immediately aware 
of the course which it would be most expe- 
dient for the government to pursue. That 
this suspense created distress, is undeni- 
able; for‘many orders have been withheld 
from the silk manufacturers at this sea- 
son of the year which would have been 
given had the parties been able to ascertain 
the conditions under which they would be 
executed. The next cause operating severely 
on a part of the Silk Trade is the condi- 
tion of the throwsters. No parties have 
complained more loudly than the throw- 
sters: and my right hon. friend, the 
President of the Board of Trade, has stated 
clearly the reason oftheir complaint. He 
has proved that there is an excess of com- 
petition in that branch of the trade, by 
showing, that though the consumption of 
silk by the country has increased, the 
number of mills in the country has increased 
in a much larger proportion. 

As to the distress of the weavers, I must 
remind the House, that there are local 
causes which tend very much to increase 
the distress in Spitalfields. The popula- 
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consist entirely of weavers. This is not 
my. own declaration merely: it is a de- 
claration made by a very respectable gen- 
tleman of the district, I mean Mr. Head, 
the advocate of the weavers—who, in a 
pamphlet which he published some time 
ago, referable to the distress which ex- 
isted in Spitalfields in 1816, uses these 
expressions -—‘‘ The distress which we are 
suffering in this district is not occasioned 
so much by a want of demand as by our 
local situation ; and this will be more in- 
telligible, when I state, that from the 
cheapness of lodgings, Spitalfields is the 
general resort of all the working popula- 
tion of the metropolis, when they are out 
of employment. It thus happens, that 
thousands of mechanics, who are not 
Spitalfields weavers, swell so dispropor- 
tionately the increase of our poor.” From 
this statement it is clear that there are 
particular causes operating upon the dis- 
trict of Spitalfields. The persons who are 
unemployed in their own trades seek 
lodgings in Spitalfields, from their cheap- 
ness, and whilst there, resort to weaving 
as the best means of getting a pittance to 
support existence. These persons, on the 
first pressure of distress in the trade, 
are again thrown out of employment, and 
thus aggravate the distress, and increase 
the numbers of the unemployed weavers of 
Spitalfields. Another cause, which pro- 
duces the same effect, is a mistaken 
notion which prevails there respecting the 
regulation of wages. Although the act for 
the regulation of wages in that district is 
repealed, a committee is still in existence 
there for the same purpose: and I will 
just mention to the House an instance of 
its baneful effects. In the year 1826, a 
very large order was given for work in 
Spitalfields. It was offered to the weavers 
at 8d. a yard. They refused to accept the 
order on those terms, because the book of 
rates said they ought to have 10d. a yard. 
The consequence of their refusing it was, 
that a manufacturer in the country took 
the order, and executed it at his own fac- 
tory for 6d. a yard. It is painful to make 
such a statement; but it is still more 
painful to consider the delusion which has 
given rise to it. 

I have now stated some of the peculiar 
causes which operate on the Silk Trade 
exclusively. I have attempted to prove, 
that there is no ground for attributing to 
the measures of my right hon. friend, the 
member for Liverpool, the distress existing 
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in the Silk Trade—that a recurrence to 
the former system would not remove that 
distress,—that as the distress is general, 
it will not warrant the House in going into 
a committee to examine the distress of the 
Silk Trade,—and that where the distress 
of the Silk Trade is peculiar, the causes 
which have produced it are notorious. I 
therefore think that I have established a 
right to look at the other side of the argu- 
ment, and to consider whether the granting 
of a committee would not tend to the 
increase of the present distress. I con- 
scientiously believe that it would have that 
effect, from the stagnation which it would 
create in the trade; and for that reason I 
am of opinion, that it would be most 
unwise to consent to the motion proposed 
by the hon. member for Coventry. The 
hon. member for Coventry, in the course 
of his speech, referred to some expressions 
which I formerly used, and he called upon 
me to redeem the pledge which I then 
gave to the country. I do not recollect 
what those expressions were, neither do I 
consider myself responsible for them. 
What I said on the occasion to which the 
hon, member for Coventry alludes was, that 
if the experiment of a liberal policy in the 
Silk Trade was fairly tried, and was 
eventually unsuccessful, the persons en- 
gaged in that trade would come to the 
House with a claim founded, not merely 
upon justice, but also upon feeling. Now, 
upon my view of the case, and, I may 
add, upon the more extensive view 
of it which has been taken by my right 
hon. friend the Presideat of the Board of 
Trade, the time has not yet arrived when 
I can be properly called upon to redeem 
my pledge, for as yet the experiment has 
never been fairly tried. It has been tried 
under a year of excessive speculation, 
followed by a year of panic and jeopardy ; 
and yet I will say, that even under all 
those disadvantages it has succeeded. The 
hon. member for Coventry must therefore 
wait some time longer before I come 
forward to redeem the pledge which I am 
said to have given. 

I intended to have gone more at length 
into the subjects connected with this mo- 
tion; but, keeping in view that this motion 
is for a committee of inquiry, I conceive 
that it is unnecessary. I cannot, however, 
resume my seat without referring to the 
language which has been used in the course 
of the debate. I am rejoiced to hear my 
right hon. friend the President of the 
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Board of Trade declare his determination 
to adopt the same principles as those which 
have been previously adopted by my right 
hon. friend, the member for Liverpool ; 
and I am rejoiced at it, because I conceive 
restriction to be injurious to the interests 
of commerce. I am therefore glad to find 
that the country is not going to return to 
the antiquated system of prohibitions and 
high duties, which my right hon. friend 
has abolished. But though I am inclined 
to give my tribute of applause to govern- 
ment for its determination to pursue so 
useful a course, what am I to say of those 
gentlemen, who, disapproving of restric- 
tions discountenance the importation of 
foreign commodities unless they are sub- 
jected to high duties. I shall not tres- 
pass further upon the House than by 
stating that I must oppose the motion for 
going into a committee. 

Mr. Bankes said, he would support the 
motion, and for this, amongst a variety of 
other reasons, that the hon. members who 
had taken part in the present discussion 
were at issue with each other on matters 
of fact: Even those who concurred in 
supporting the policy of his majesty’s 
government could not agree upon the facts 
which formed the grounds of that conclu- 
sion at which they had arrived. One gen- 
tleman got up, made a series of assertions, 
and concluded by declaring, that he was 
an enemy to prohibition; another, shortly 
after, got up, contradicted him on many 
important points, and made independent 
assertions of his own, but would still op- 
pose prohibition. All the gentlemen of 
that class stood in need of the information 
and correction which inquiry alone could 
furnish, and the rest of the House were 
anxious for inquiry, that the real truth of 
the case might be made apparent. He 
confessed, then, under circumstances such 
as these, his total inability to appreciate 
the objections to inquiry. The hon. mem- 
ber for Dover had represented trade gene- 
rally as in a most flourishing condition. 
Representations to the contrary had not 
only been made in that-House, but from 
every quarter of the country. Did not that 
make it almost imperative upon parliament 
to institute an inquiry? Was it to be 
endured that in the Silk Trade alone that 
inquiry was to be refused, which was so 
teadily granted in all cases of a similar 
nature, affecting other branches of the 
national industry? When the cotton 
trade, or the agricultural interest, was in 
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a state of embarrassment and difficulty, 
inquiry was readily granted; but in the 
Silk Trade it was refused, upon no legiti- 
mate ground that he could discover. In- 
quiry had never been denied in other 
cases. Was it decorous—was it prudent 
—to deny it in that? It had been con- 
tended, that the causes of the present 
distress were notorious. For himself, he 
candidly confessed that he had very con- 
siderable difficulty respecting them; and, 
in his apprehension, they were the very 
reverse of notorious. From the year 1826 
to the present moment the Silk Trade had 
not only been in a languishing condition, 
bat suffering during the greater part of 
that time the utmost degree of distress, 
It was alleged—strangely enough—that 
no portion of that distress was owing to 
the relaxations which had been made in 
our commercial code, but that want of 
prudence—want of capital—in those en- 
gaged in the trade—any thing rather than 
the measures of his majesty’s government, 
was the cause of the present unhappy state 
of things. It might be, that the origin of 
the distress would be found where honoura- 
ble gentlemen opposite asserted it to exist; 
but, so long as any considerable portion of 
that House denied, and so long as a con- 
siderable portion of the country doubted, 
that the present distress arose from other 
causes than the relaxation of the prohibi- 
tory duties, it became the legislature not 
to oppose inquiry. If their views were 
correct they would have nothing to fear 
from the development of the truth—if 
they were otherwise the public interest 
demanded their correction. At all events, 
for the satisfaction of the public, inquiry 
ought to be conceded. It was contended 
that over-production was amongst the 
causes of the existing evil. Could any 
man admit that such an assertion was 
consistent with the fact, that mills and 
looms were now idle, and had been so for 
the last two years, which, antecedent to 
1826, were in a state of full and constant 
activity? If that single fact stood alone 
it proved the necessity for inquiry. The 
hon. member then adverted to the circum- 
stances in which the throwsters stood, and 
recurred to the contradictions which had 
taken place amongst those who had par- 
ticipated in the present debate; thence 
inferring the pressing necessity which 
there existed for immediate, minute, and 
comprehensive inquiry. There were ho- 
nourable members who would not hear of 
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prohibition. He hoped he was wrong; 
but he wished for inquiry, were it only for 
the purpose of ascertaining how the truth 
really stood. It had been but too much 
the practice to decry other nations, and on 
this subject to assume that we alone were 
right. Yet it was scarcely to be denied, 
that the French were an enlightened na- 
tion, and that the inhabitants of the United 
States at least knew something of their 
own interests; and yet they still continued 
to act upon the prohibitory system, and 
even in this country none but the philoso- 
phers and the political economists were 
found to advocate what were called the 
principles of free trade. With respect to 
what was called free trade, it involved a prin- 
ciple evidently inapplicable to the compli- 
eated condition of an old commercial 
community. It might do in a new country, 
or inasmall and isolated state; but it 
could never be practicable in an old com- 
munity, with engagements and connexions 
wrought into the long-established system 
of other countries. Extremes of all kinds 
he deprecated, both in theory and practice. 
He was just as far from adopting the prin- 
ciple of what was called free trade, as he 
was of desiring to recur to the old prohi- 
bitions, A medium course would be the 
best for the country to steer, avoiding 
alike new theories and obstinate prejudices. 
It seemed to him clear, that it was utterly 
incompatible with the state of trade in 
this country to expect that the free system 
could be generally acted upon; and that 
whoever proposed it must be suspected of 
strange miscalculations. He did not in- 
tend to charge the right hon. gentleman, 
or the right hon. member for Liverpool, 
with any such intentions; for, in his 
Opinion, those who could go the whole 
length of those principles, instead of being 
politicians, must be set down as madmen. 
“ But,” said those who opposed the ap- 
pointment of a committee, ‘at least let us 
wait a little longer, and see what changes 
may take place, and how the system 
really works,’ forgetting that, all this 
time, the people would be starving, and 
that in that trial so much heart’s blood of 
the country would be expended. What- 
ever might be the event of the labours of a 
eommittee, he was at least sure, that its 
appointment would prove satisfactory to 
those who were suffering most severely 
under the state of trade, and at the same 
time shew.that the government were willing 
to do something to alleviate that distress. 
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Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he had 
heard a great deal upon the principles 
of free trade and political economy; 
but, in his opinion, they were not pa 
cable to the present case. It was con- 
tended that over-production was one of 
the causes of the present distress, and, 
therefore, he would say, import no more 
foreign goods. If he understood any thing 
at all of the principles of free trade, there 
ought to be something of reciprocity 
between the states which traded together. 
But that was not the case between this 
country and France; for the advantages 
of the trade between the two countries 
were vastly in favour of the latter. We 
imported from France every year manu- 
factured goods to an immense value, while 
we in return exported British goods to that 
country to the amount only of about 
400,000/. As so much was said about 
the benefits of free trade, as respected 
manufactured goods, he would inquire 
why the same principle was not applied to 
corn—he did not mean to say that the 
landholders ought not to be protected; 
but he would inquire how they were pro- 
tected, The legislature gave them what 
was called a remunerating price, and no 
importation was permitted until that re- 
munerating price was very considerably 
exceeded—a provision in favour of the 
agriculturists which, in fact, amounted to 
an actual prohibition. In the Silk Trade, 
however, quite a contrary system of policy 
was pursued: there the manufacturer was 
protected by no prohibition. Then, again, 
the very goods which were imported were 
fancy and curiously manufactured goods : 
which were, of course, the most beneficial 
and the most lucrative to the country which 
manufactured them. Much had been said 
about the increase and importation of the 
raw material; but it should be observed 
that, as this was a manufacturing country, 
it was necessary that it should at all times 
keep up the importations of raw mate- 
rial to a great extent, in order that the 
importation of foreign manufactured goods 
might never flag for the want of material 
to goon with. The question now before the 
House was at all times a difficult one; but 
it became much more so when it was en- 
tangled and mixed up with all the argu- 
ments which had been advanced about the 
policy or impolicy of free trade. He had 
himself waded through the pages of so 
many pamphlets, and had endeavoured to 
apply himself to so many arguments, that 
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he confessed he had almost become be~ 
wildered upon the subject, and hardly 
knew at times what ought, or what ought 
not, to be done [a laugh]. An hon. mem- 
ber, a friend of his, of great attainments, 
had described the throwsters as ignorant, 
their mills as bad, their machinery as 
wretched; and he had supported these 
statements by some fragments of letters, 
and some unauthenticated scraps. Now he 
also had some little experience in these 
matters, and he had heard very different ac- 
counts from those given by the hon. gentle- 
man. He, too, if he were so disposed, could 
read letters, which would shew that the 
machinery which had been brought from 
abroad was not successful, The inventions, 
of which so much had been said, had not 
succeeded. He might be told, perhaps, 
that he did not understand these things; 
but how was it that individuals at Paisley 
and other places—he alluded particularly 
to one gentleman, who had written a book, 
giving an account of this new invention, 
but had not been able to succeed; and, if 
he were not misinformed, had lately be- 
come a bankrupt, and had involved several 
other persons in his ruin—how was it, that 
he could neither succeed himself nor give 
instruction to others? He had _ heard, 
within a few days, of individuals who had 
stopped payment both at Paisley and 
Glasgow, who had been engaged with these 
inventions. The right hon. gentleman 
opposite had stated, that great distress ex- 
isted in the country, and he had at the same 
time spoken of the great increase in the 
import of the raw material, and he adduced 
this as a proof of the increase of the trade; 
but it might be accounted for by the fact, 
that there was more weight of silk required 
in the heavy goods, which were now the 
only articles made; the light goods having 
left the country. The effects of the in- 
crease and extension.of the trade might 
be accounted for: and he was surprised 
to find his hon. friend had overlooked the 
circumstance of the excess of speculation 
which had begun in 1824 and 1825, 
having been the friend of the new system 
—the increase in the manufactures, he 
said, might be accounted for by the re- 
duction of the duty on the raw material. 
Until 1826, the introduction of foreign 
silk manufacture was prohibited. It was 
said, in opposition to the motion for the 
committee, that the trade was increasing ; 
but this seemed to him a strong argument 
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that with that increase great distress was 
now conjoined. One reason of the ap- 
parent increase was, that persons who had 
been engaged in the manufacture of light 
cotton articles, had engaged in the manu- 
facture of silk; which was particularly the 
case at Paisley, Glasgow, and other places. 
Silk had been substituted for cotton in 
wear; and those who had manufactured 
cotton took to manufacturing silk.- He 
was persuaded, if they went on trying 
these experiments for three or four years, 
and allowed the French silk to come into 
the country, that the whole trade would 
be ruined. According to the plan of the 
right hon. gentleman, the throwsters were 
to be thrown overboard, and the hundred 
thousand people—men, women, and chil- 
dren—they employed, were all to be thrown 
out of work. He held that it was quite 
impossible that we could go on under the 
present system. He had heard already 
that individuals had calculated the expense 
of setting up a throwing establishment in 
Italy; and if they did this, they would soon 
transfer the whole trade from this country. 
The distress which at present existed was 
very great, and its extent had been particu- 
larly ascertained at Macclesfield. A com- 
mittee had investigated into the subject 
there, and they found that the wages, which 
on an average were eight shillings per week, 
had been reduced 50 per cent. In 1823, 
there were twelve thousand persons employ- 
ed, and now there were five thousand out of 
work. The committee allowed eleven pence 
a week to each distressed person; but that 
was only given to those whose wages did 
not exceed 1s. 3d. each person. He had 
seen a gentleman who had examined the 
duplicates for which these poor creatures 
had pawned their clothes; and he found 
that one man had pawned his bed for 12., 
but the greater number of the duplicates 
were for 3d. 4d. and 1s., the things pawned 
being clothes and tools. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he thought it was the duty of 
the House closely to investigate all the 
circumstances, and allow the matter to 
undergo a serious inquiry. For his part, 
he should not fear the odium of defending 
prohibition, if it were found that prohibi- 
tion was necessary. We must yield to 
circumstances; and particularly when the 
principle of yielding was founded in justice, 
as he thought it was; for the government 
and the legislature were bound to protect 
our own people and workmen. He would 
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-House, but he hoped that a committee 
would be granted. 

Mr. Courtenay rose amidst loud cries of 
“question!” He said, he hoped the House 
would indulge him fora few minutes. He 
assured them he did not intend to go into 
the general principles of the measure pro- 
posed; not that he did not consider the 
question a most important one, but because 
he did not consider it necessary now to 
enlarge upon it. He thought that the 
hon. member for Newark would admit 
with him, that unless there was a probabi- 
lity that something could be done in a 
committee to alleviate the distresses of the 
poor weavers, it would be better not to go 
into a committee at all. He was ready to 
concede many of the points which had 
been urged by the hon. gentleman; and 
he was also ready to grant, for the sake 
of argument, that great distress prevailed 
amongst the manufacturing classes. But, 
then, what was the remedy that was pro- 
posed? Why, either prohibition or pro- 
tection, or some other expedient of which 
he had not yet heard. Now, it was almost 
the universal opinion of the House, that 
the principle of prohibition ought not to 
be adopted. Then, again, it was said, that 
if the principle of prohibition was not con- 
ceded,some protection ought to be granted. 
Now, with regard to protection, the ques- 
tion was only as to the amount. He, 
however, contended that we were, at 
this moment, giving the highest protection 
which it was possible for us to give. If 
it were possible to give any other pro- 
tection, he felt quite sure that the peti- 
tioners would not be satisfied. They 
would be contented with nothing short of 
actual prohibition. He thought, indeed, 
that the measure which his right hon. 
friend was about to bring forward, would 
be the most beneficial for all parties. A 
committee of inquiry would be of no 
service to them; and he much doubted, 
whether the constituents of the hon. mover 
of the present motion would not now wish 
him to withdraw it. 

Mr. Western said, he should vote for 
the motion of his hon. friend, the member 
for Coventry. He thought it was the 
positive duty of the House to appoint a 
committee to inquire into the universal 
distress which at present pervaded the 
whole of that class of persons from whom 
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why, when the other institutions of the 
country were in a flourishing state, this 
alone was in such singular and deep dis- 
tress. It was surely, then, the duty of 
the House to investigate the cause. For 
his own part, he had formed an opinion, 
which he had stated, at various times, to 
the House. At present, he rose merely to 
say that he should give his vote in favour 
of the motion as he thought the distress of 
the petitioners demanded a speedy inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. Peachy expressed his determination 
to support the motion of the hon. member 
for Coventry. He spoke in terms of com- 
mendation of the patience and loyalty of 
the distressed silk-manufacturers; who 
had, on that account, strong claims on 
the attention of the government. The 
expectations formed of the free-trade 
system had certainly been disappointed. 

Mr. Fyler said, that at that late hour 
he did not feel himself authorised to oc- 
cupy the House for any length of time, in 
the observations which he might have to 
make in reply. He should reserve those 
observations until the subject should come 
to be discussed in the committee; when 
he should take an opportunity of remarking 
on the proposition of government. He 
begged leave to state distinctly, that he 
had heard nothing in the course of this 
debate, to shake him from the resolution 
which he had previously formed. On the 
contrary, every thing had conduced to 
confirm his belief in the necessity of ap- 
pointing a committee. He thought that, 
of all the arguments which had been urged 
against the committee, one only was worthy 
of observation; and that was the argument 
which was founded upon the delay that 
would thereby be occasioned. He was 
ready to admit, that it would necessarily 
cause some delay, and that that delay 
would be attended with many inconve- 
niences. But when he made this ad- 
mission, he should also make use of the 
language which had been used upon 
another occasion, and say, that as the 
matter was a matter of expediency, the 
House had only to choose been two evils. 
Of these evils he thought the delay occa- 
sioned by the appointment of a committee 
would be the least; and he should there- 
fore persist in his motion. He thought, 
indeed, that unless some investigation 
were made, the scene of distress would be 
again presented to the House before the 
termination of next winter, It had been 
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contended by some of the hon. members 
who had opposed his motion, that the 
object sought to be obtained by the appoint- 
ment of a committee was, a recutrence to 
the old system of prohibition; but as 
nothing of that sort had been alluded to, 
either by himself or by those who spoke on 
his side of the question, he did not think 
that it ought to be drawn as a necessary 
inference. He thought it would be wise 
to appoint a committee, if it were only to 
appease the manufacturers; who would 
derive considerable consolation from the 
knowledge of the fact, that government 
had given their situation a full and ample 
consideration. There was one thing which 
had much surprised him in the course of 
the debate, and that was what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Callington. 
That hon. member had told the House, 
that the Silk Trade was a condemned 
trade—an expression which he thought was 
wholly misapplied. Now all that he asked 
at the hands of the House was,—strike, 
but hear him: investigate before you deny. 

The House divided :—for the original 
motion 31; against it 149; majority 
118.—The House then resolved itself into 
a committee on the Silk Trade Acts, in 
which the resolutions proposed by Mr. V. 
Fitzgerald were agreed to. 
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Minutes.) The Lorp Apvocate of Scotland brought in 
a bill ‘‘for the more effectual punishment of attempts to 
Murder in certain cases in Seotland.”—Mr. S 
brought in a bill “‘ for consolidating and amending the 
Laws relating to property belonging to infants, fémes 
eovert, idiots, lunatics, and persons of unsound mind.” 
—Mr. Lennarp gave notice, that he would, on the 21st 
of May, move for leave to bring in a bill, ‘‘ to repeal the 
3rd and 4th clauses of act 10 Geo. 2. ¢. 28., which em- 
power the Lord Chambeflain to prohibit the acting any 
new play or entertainment on the stage.”—-Mr. HENRY 
Fang gave notice, that he would, on the 5th of May, 
move a new writ for East Retford, as an amendment on 
the motions of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. N. Calvert. 





Merropotts Potice IMPROVEMENT 
Bitt.] Mr. Secretary Peel rose. He 
said, he was desirous, now that the atten- 
tion of the House and the public was no 
longer directed to a subject which had so 
long excited the warmest feeling and the 
most anxious solicitude of all classes of 
his majesty’s subjects, both Catholic and 
Protestant, of leading the House to the 
consideration of a topic of considerable 
interest as respected the preservation of 
the rights of property, as well as the pro- 
tection of the persons of his majesty’s sub- 
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jects. He was about to draw their atten- 
tion to the state of the criminal jurispru- 
dence of this country, and that of the ex- 
isting police established for the prevention 
of crime as well asits detection. It would 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
committees of the House had been ap- 
pointed to investigate this subject, as early 
as the year 1770, and again in 1793. 
Committees also were appointed in 18]2, 
1818, 1822, and lastly in 1828. These 
different committees had been the result 
of alarm at some remarkable or unprece- 
dented outrage at the time; or the effect, 
perhaps, of a general conviction, that 
crimes and offences against the peace of 
society were so much on the increase, as 
to require an increased and corresponding 
vigour on the part of our police, with a 
view to protect the public, and prescribe 
more effectual remedies for its preserva- 
tion. But, unfortunately, those commit- 
tees, however their reports might be cre- 
ditable to the labours and investigation 
of the individuals who composed them, 
produced no effect in improving the law 
materially ; and the subject was lost sight 
of, almost as soon as the cause of the re« 
cent alarm had subsided. No effectual 
measure, therefore, was recommended by 
the committees, or adopted at the sug- 
gestion of individuals in parliament. 
Whoever had read the reports of those 
committees, particularly those of later 
date, would find the state of our police to 
be most defective. It had been pretty 
clearly ascertained, that it was altogether 
unsafe, and that it had been so for a long 
period, to commit the care of the lives 
and properties of the people of the metro- 
polis and its vicinity to the charge of the 
parochial watch, during that part of the 
twenty-four hours which constituted the 
object of their very lax and inefficient 
protection. He might rest his case on 
the report of the police committee which 
lay on the table, and which clearly showed 
the necessity of some alteration in the 
existing means for the prevention and 
detection of crime; but he thought it 
would be more satisfactory to the House 
and the public, to state generally the 
grounds upon which he felt himself impe- 
ratively called upon to induce the House 
to abandon the present system of protect- 
ing property and-guarding the safety of 
the person. If they compared the state 
of crime in the metropolis with that in 
other parts of the country, or in England 
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and Wales at large, the result would be 
very unfavourable to the former. If, for 
example, they selected the last year, and 
calculated the proportion which the num- 
ber of criminals in London and Middlesex 
bore to the population, they would find 
that not less than one person in every 
three hundred and eighty-three had been 
committed for some crime or other in 
1828. If, in the same manner, they de- 
termined the ratio between the number of 
persons similarly committed within the 
same period in England and Wales, the 
proportion would be found to be one cri- 
minal to every eight hundred and twenty- 
two of the entire population. The result 
of a comparison of both, as he had stated, 
would be very unfavourable to the metro- 
polis. It might be said, perhaps, that a 
different ratio of increase of population in 
London and Middlesex and the country 
at large, would account for this difference 
in the amount of crime; but an examina- 
tion would show, that the great increase 
of crime in the former could not be ex- 
plained by the increased number of its 
inhabitants. Neither, he was sorry also 
to say, would the result be favourable to 
the metropolis, if they compared its present 
amount of crime with that of any other 
period, or compared either with that of 
other parts of the country. In 1821, the 
number of persons committed in London 
and Middlesex amounted to 2,480, the 
population being 1,167,000. In 1828, 
he regretted to say, the committals for 
crime amounted to 3,560. There was no 
official return of the amount of increase 
of population in 1828; but, assuming it 
was in a corresponding ratio to that of 
other periods, the number of inhabitants 
in London and Middlesex would be 
1,349,000 inthat year. The result, there- 
fore, of a comparison between the rate of 
increase of population and the rate of in- 
crease of crime in the metropolis, showed 
that the former was not in proportion to, 
and could not account for, the great in- 
crease of the latter; for there was an in- 
crease of forty-one per cent in the number 
of committals in 1828 over that of 1821; 
while there was an increase of population 
of only fifteen and a half per cent. In- 
crease of population, then, did not explain 
the great increase of crime in London and 
Middlesex. Neither did the rate of in- 
crease of the number of commitments in 
England and Wales correspond with that 
of the inhabitants; for a comparison of 
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both in the years 1821 and 1828 showed, 
that crime had increased twenty-six per 
cent, while population had increased but 
eleven and a half per cent. 

Although it did not belong properly to 
his present subject, he thought that, as 
he had alluded to the state of crime in 
the country at large, he might, with satis- 
faction to the House, state, that though 
the number of committals had increased 
to so great a degree of late years in Lon- 
don and Middlesex, crime had very sen- 
sibly diminished in many parts of the 
country. The increase of committals in 
forty-four counties of England and Wales, 
in 1827, as compared with the preceding 
year, amounted altogether to 1,914; the 
decrease in six counties, including the 
city of Bristol, amounted to 167: leaving 
a nett increase of 1,657 committals for 
crime in the year 1827. But if they pro- 
ceeded further, and compared the year 
1828 with 1827, they would find a de- 
crease of committals in thirty-five coun- 
ties, of 1,656; and an increase in four- 
teen counties, including Bristol, of 299 ; 
leaving a nett decrease of committals for 
crime, during the last year, in England 
and Wales, of 1,357. . This statement, he 
thought, was some consolation for the un- 
favourable comparison which the metro- 
polis afforded—the rather, as the diminu- 
tion of committals generally throughout 
the country, during the last year, was not 
at all owing to any laxity of duty on the 
part of the country police, but to an actual 
diminution of the amount of crime. This 
diminution would appear more striking on 
a comparison of the total number of com- 
mittals in the last and preceding year. 
In the year 1827, the total number of 
persons committed for crime in England 
and Wales was 17,921; in the year 1828, 
the number of committals amounted to 
bat 16,566. In some counties the de- 
crease was very remarkable, In Lanca- 
shire, for instance, there were but 448 
commitments last year, while there were 
not less than 2,457 in 1827. In Somer- 
setshire, the number of committals was 
one hundred and fifty-one less last year 
than in the preceding. The decrease in 
Yorkshire was 129; and so on in other 
places, until they came to what he was 
sorry to call the unfavourable exception 
of London and Middlesex ; in which there 
was an increase of 135 committals in 
1828, over those of 1827. It was not, he 
regretted to say, only in one year that 
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London and Middlesex afforded a proof 


of the increase of crime, much greater 
than any possible increase of population 
could account for. If they took any 
series of years, say seven, on which the 
police committee had reported, they would 
find that crime had not only increased in 
the metropolis more than in the other 
parts of the country, but had far out- 
stepped the rate of increase of its inha- 
bitants. If they, for example, compared 
the increase of crime. in the seven years 
beginning with 1811, with the seven years 
ending with 1828, and then compared 
both with the increase of population, they 
would find that crime had increased fifty- 
five :per cent, while the population had 
increased but nineteen per cent, leaving 
an excess of crime over. population of 
thirty-six per cent, to be:accounted for by 
other means or causes. 

It was no easy matter to determine 
what those other means or causes were, 
which had occasioned this frightful differ- 
ence between the increase of crime and 
the increase of population, of not less 
than thirty-six per cent in a series of 
years. Many intelligent gentlemen, who 
took an interest in the subject, had en- 
deavoured to investigate and determine 
those causes; but he must still say—and 
he spoke in the presence of many hon. 
members who had taken an active part in 
the police committee—without having ar- 
rived at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
the real nature of those causes. He fear- 
ed that one of those causes was the in- 
creased mechanical ingenuity of the age ; 
by which the perpetration of crime was 
aided, and the means of detection lessen- 
ed. What he meant was, that the me- 
chanical improvements which so much 
distinguished the country, and which were 
a great source of its prosperity, so aided 
the perpetrators of crime, by enabling 
them to travel a great distance in a'few 
hours, and to use great caution in the se- 
lection of time and manner, that the 
means of detection were very much less- 
ened. All causes, therefore, of the in- 
creased comforts of the people of the 
country became thus sources of crime; 
not less from the increased temptation 
which they necessarily created, than from 
the increased facilities which they afforded 
of perpetration and evasion. 

Another influential cause was, the very 
unsatisfactory state of that branch of our 
police which was chiefly controlled by the 
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parochial authorities. - He was satisfied, 
that so long as the present night-watch 
system was persisted in, there would be 
no efficient police prevention of crime, nor 
any satisfactory protection for property or 
the person. This was the conclusion 
which the police committee had come to, 
and which the evidence of persons most 
interested in the subject made manifest. 
In fact, it was the conclusion which every 
one who inquired into our present watch- 
house system must arrive at. The chief 
requisites of an efficient police were unity 
of design and responsibility of its agents— 
both of which were not only not ensured 
by the present parochial watch-house sys- 
tem, but were actually prevented by it. 
The House was aware, that each parish 
had its own watch-house establishment, its 
own watchmen, its own discipline, and its 
own responsibility ; that it was left to the 
parochial authorities alone, to devise and 
enforce and control, the means of pro- 
tecting the property and persons of its 
inhabitants, By this arrangement each 
parish was perfectly isolated, so far as 
prevention of crime was concerned, from 
every other; there could be, therefore, no 
general unity of design—no general re- 
sponsibility. But, this was not all: each 
parish had its own districts, every one of 
which might be perfectly independent of 
the rest as to its police; so that the re- 
sponsibility was still further subdivided, 
or rather destroyed. Could there, then, 
be any unity of design under such a sys- 
tem? Certainly not; nor responsibility, 
until all the parochial police was concen- 
trated under one responsible and efficient 
head. 

He did not, when he made this declara- 
tion, mean to deny that some of the 
parishes in the metropolis had applied 
themselves meritoriously and successfully 
to protect the property and persons of 
their inhabitants, by establishingan efficient 
parochial police; but he contended, that 
until this efficiency was made general, 
nothing but a local benefit could follow 
from their efforts. What advantage in a 
general point of view could be derived 
from one well-regulated district, surround- 
ed by five or six neighbouring parishes in 
which no attempts had been made to 
remedy the present inefficient watch-house 
system? Would not the necessary effect 
be, to drive the thieves and robbers from 
the protected parish into those parishes on 
its skirts on which the authorities were 
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indifferent-about providing efficient security 
for the property, &c., contained in it? 
Would not, consequently, the one well- 
regulated district aggravate the evils of its 
neighbours? This was actually the case 
with the parishes of Hackney, St. James’s, 
and Marylebone, in which owing to the 
voluntary and unpaid exertions of some of 
the inhabitants, an efficient watch-police 
establishment was kept up. But though 
these exertions were eminently successful 
at present, he need not say, that, being 
dependent wholly on the disposition of 
individuals, who had, as he had stated, 
voluntarily, and without remuneration, 
undertaken them, there could be no 
adequate security for their continuance, 
far less for their extension, but in the ap- 
pointment of responsible official agents. 
Besides, he repeated, supposing their con- 
tinuance could be ensured under the 
present system, they must prove abortive 
against the effects of a bad neighbourhood 
until unity of design was established. 

The necessity for that unity was strikingly 
shown by the present police arrangements 
of some of the parishes adjoining the well- 
regulated ones he had mentioned. In the 
parish of St. Pancras, for example, in 
which there was a large watch-house 
establishment kept up, according to returns 
which he had thought it right to call for, 
there was not less than eighteen different 
watch-trusts—that is eighteen different, 
isolated irresponsible police establishments 
rendering a unity of design among the 
eighteen local authorities of that large pa- 
rish an actualimpossibility. In that parish, 
then, there were eighteen watch-trusts; but 
if they inquired into the arrangements of 
other parishes, they would find, not too 
many watch-trusts, but actually no nighbt- 
watch at all. This was the case in the 
parish of Lambeth, in which there was no 
provision for a night-watch, and in which 
there was a different species of police 
altogether, but no watch-trust. Upon this 
point there was much interesting, and—if 
he could say so in a case involving so 
serious a subject as increase of crime— 
much amusing information in the evidence 
annexed to the report of the police com- 
mittee. To that evidence he begged leave 
to direct the attention of the House, parti- 
cularly of such hon, members as might be 
disposed to view his intended bill with a 
jealous eye. 

For the satisfaction of those hon. mem- 
bers, he thought it necessary to state that 
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he had higher opinions in favour of his 
present object, than parochial authorities. 
Those most competent to judge, and most 
interested in the subject in the city and 
elsewhere, had expressed their decided and 
unanimous opinion, that some material 
improvements were imperatively necessary 
in our present arrangements for the protec- 
tion of property. Those also who were 
practically acquainted with the workings 
and defects of the present parochial police 
system, had expressed the same opinion, 
either directly or by implication, in their 
evidence before the police committee. Mr. 
Julian, the clerk to the magistrates of 
the Kensington district, had furnished on 
this point very important information. It ap- 
peared from the evidence, that that dis- 
trict was dreadfully exposed to the depre- 
dations of thieves and housebreakers. 

That it should be so,he thought Mr. 
Julian’s evidence of the number and 
character of the—he supposed he must 
call it—parochial police, showed was not 
very surprising. ‘That witness stated that 
the wealthy and populous district of Ken- 
sington—not less than fifteén miles in 
extent—was dependent on the protection 
of three constables and three head- 
boroughs, some of whom, after they were 
a time in office, became not very remark- 
able for their abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, and who, from the nature of their 
appointment by the steward of the manor, 
were, to all intents and purposes, beyond 
the control of the magistrates, and who, 
from having no fees but those the law 
allowed them, in the end did no duty at 
all, except indeed that of making out very 
long bills. Surely it was not surprising, 
when the great extent of the Kensington 
district, and its great wealth were con- 
sidered, that three drunken beadles should 
be no preventive of housebreaking and 
thievery in it. Indeed, as had been said of 
the Court of Chancery, three angels, under 
such circumstances, would be a sorry pro- 
tection [a laugh]. He repeated—it could 
not be considered surprising that burglaries 
were frequent in the Kensington district, 
with such a police. What said another 
clerk of the magistrates in his evidence ? 
Why, that in the parish of Tottenham 
alone, in six weeks, not less than nineteen 
attempts at burglary had been perpetrated, 
and out of these nineteen attempts but 
three failed, the remaining sixteen being 
entirely successful. And this was but one 
parish out of eight in the district, 
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It was, he felt, unnecessary for him to say 
with such facts staring them in the face, 
that it was the bounden duty of the legis- 
lature to interfere, not only to prevent 
such a daring outrage against the laws, 
but to provide more secure means of pro- 
tecting the person and the property of the 
subject. Again, if they examined the 
evidence respecting Spitalfields, they would 
see additional, and, if possible, stronger 
proof of the necessity of some legisla- 
tive measure. It was true, that the present 
state of that district presented a very 
favourable contrast to its recent one, when 
gangs of thieves stood at the corners of 
the streets, robbing, in the middle of the 
day, all persons who came within their 
reach, in open defiance and contempt of 
the laws; but the evidence was still highly 
important. It showed the imperfect se- 
curity afforded by the present system of 
parochial police, and the striking ad- 
vantages of the exertions that had been 
made, chiefly through the praiseworthy 
zeal of one inhabitant, Mr. Gregory, to 
improve the local police. The individual 
to whom ke had alluded stated in his 
evidence that he was then the super- 
intendent of the watch in his dis- 
trict — that the number of watchmen 
was, as before, twenty-one; but that they 
were now much more efficient, being better 
looked after than in the time of the late 
treasurer, a very old gentleman, who was 
wholly blind, and never gave himself any 
trouble about their conduct or appoint- 
ment. 

It was much to be wished, that the con- 
ductpursued in this parish should beimitated 
by others. But it unfortunately was not. 
He had returns from parishes in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, showing that in those 
parishes there was no species of nightly 
watch at all; and that the only protection 
the inhabitants had for their lives and 
property was their own individual vigilance, 
and the honesty of the thieves in their 
neighbourhood. This was the case in the 
parish of Fulham, containing fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants; and in Chiswick, Ealing, 
Old Brentford, Acton, St. Mary Stratford 
Bow, Edgeware, Barnet, Putney, Wands- 
worth, and two other parishes. In those 
populous and wealthy parishes there was 
no parochial police—no protection for life 
or property—but the voluntary exertions of 
individuals, at whose expense others who 
had not contributed anything were benefit- 
ted, There was no parish not actually 
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forming a part of the metropolis, but in its 
near vicinity, which furnished stronger evi- 
dence of the necessity of an efficient police, 
and of the consequences to neighbouring 
parishes of one containing no parochial 
police, than Deptford. This parish con- 
tained upwards of twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants, was situated asa ready asylum to 
those banished from Westminster and the 
adjoining district for their offences, and 
positively did not contain a single watch- 
man or night-police authority to prevent 
crimes and apprehend offenders. It was 
not surprising, such being the fact, that 
that parish was the scene of frequent de- 
predations, as in a recent instance of q 
most atrocious and sanguinary outrage, 
Within the last few years the indignation 
at those outrages had led to the formation 
of a voluntary night-patrol by the parish- 
ioners; but as the apprehension for the 
security of life and property had abated, 
this temporary protection disappeared with 
the excitement which gave it birth, The 
right hon. gentleman proceeded to read a 
letter from the parochial authority of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, in which the writer 
stated, that though no place required a 
parochial police more than the parishes 
of St. Nicholas, and St. Paul, Deptford, 
there was no public watch, no watching or 
lighting tax, and no protection during 
night for life and property, but that afford- 
ed by two persons, to whom some of the 
inhabitants paid a sum totally inadequate 
to support existence and ensure vigilance. 

Such a state of things must continue so 
long as that, or any other parish, was de- 
pendent on the voluntary exertions of 
individuals for the means of protection, 
and was not called upon, by act of parlia- 
ment, to maintain an efficient police. 
This compulsion, in cases where it was 
necessary, was his present object, This 
measure contained a variety of details, which 
he would not then state to the House: 
indeed, they were of a nature much more 
fitted for the notice of a Select Committee. 
He therefore proposed, in carrying into 
effect the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of last year, to have that com- 
mittee reappointed, He would then 
merely state, that he proposed, as 
had been suggested by the committee, 
to unite under one head all parochial 
police authorities, including, of course, 
nightly watchmen. These would be 
under the control of a Board of Police, 
whose duty it would be, to superintend, 
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and be responsible for, all the agents 
required by the police. He would abandon 
the term ‘‘ watchman ”—indeed it was one 
that was not in great repute—and consider 
and speak of their substitutes as a species 
of night patrol. The bill would appoint 
three magistrates to the direction of this 
board. He proposed, that all watch taxes 
should in future be abolished, and a 
general police-tax be substituted in their 
stead. Of course, all parochial distinctions 
would be done away with. The advan- 
tages of this would appear sufficiently 
evident, to those who considered the 
defects of the present system. It was not 
unusual now for one side of a street to be 
in one parish, and the other side in another 
parish ; and, asa consequence—the power 
of watchmen and constables being confined 
to their own parish—a watchman standing 
on one side of the street could not inter- 
fere with, and would be a passive spec- 
tator of, a depredation performing on the 
other, so that that depredation was actually 
short of felony. He had no power of 
stirring, on grounds of suspicion even of 
felony, out of his own parish, and could 
not prevent the actual perpetration of 
minor crimes, unless in his own district. 
One effect of the measure he intended 
to propose would be, to do away with this 
and other mischievous consequences of 
the present parochial distinctions. He 
did not intend to proceed at first on too 
extensive a scale, but would endeavour in 
this, as on other occasions, to effect a 
gradual reformation, with that cautious 
feeling of his way, and deriving aid from 
experience, essential to the ultimate success 
of all reforms. He would not abolish at 
once all the parochial police establish- 
meats, but would apply his proposed bill 
to a few districts in the vicinity of the 
metropolis at first, and then gradually 
extend it to the others, as its advantages 
unfolded themselves. In those districts in 
which the necessity for a change in the 
present system was most apparent, he 
would commence with intending that local 
taxation should defray the expense of the 
local application of the measure. Sup- 
posing, for example, he should begin 
with ten parishes, those he would make 
liable to a local police-tax—the local 
watch-tax. ceasing when the measure 
should be applied. In time the board 
would be empowered to unite other 
parishes in the neighbourhood to their 
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make the measure general. With re- 
spect to the tax which he proposed to 
levy, he was confident that it would be 
much less than the present watch-rates ; 
while, as he need not say, it would ensure 
a far more efficient police. 

The subject had many details, which, 
though of local importance, would, he 
conceived, be annoying to the majority of 
the House, and would be discussed with 
more advantage in a Select Committee. 
He therefore would propose the reappoint- 
ment of the Police Committee of last year. 
To it he would refer the bill he was about 
to move for; which was ready drawn up, 
and had been prepared with great care and 
ability by gentlemen recommended to him 
by their talents and fitness for the task. 
Still, however, as it was a new measure, 
he would refer it to the reappointed 
committee, there to receive the necessary 
minute investigation. 

He could not help saying a word or 
two as to the good effects of a police- 
patrol like to that which he was about to 
establish. In 1805, when highway-robberies 
were so frequent in a particular district 
adjoining the metropolis, that the watch 
and police of the district were found to 
be not sufficient for its protection, there 
was established the horse-patrol, which 
was found so efficient in preventing crime 
and apprehending offenders. It could 
not be any peculiar change of circum- 
stances since that time that could account 
for the cessation of robberies in that 
district; the cause could alone be found 
in the efficiency of the horse-patrol. The 
present horse-patrol consisted of fifty-four 
men. The selection of the patrol was 
made, in the first instance, with reference 
to the age of the man, in order that there 
might be a certainty of having officers 
capable of enduring the fatigue and dis- 
charging the duties which the situation 
imposed upon them. The selection was also 
conducted with reference to the previous 
character of the men. Above all, their 
promotion was made to depend upon their 
good conduct; and they were always 
under the surveillance and control of one 
establishment. It was upon such princi- 
ples that he would propose to establish 
the patrol contemplated by this bill. 

Now, with respect to the watchmen. 
In some instances, it had appeared, that 
the watchmen, in some places, only 
received for their regular pay 2d. an hour : 
in other instances, it had been found that 
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persons who were burthens upon the poor- 
rates were chosen to fill the situation of 
watchmen; and, as he had said before, 
in many parishes, in-the ; neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, the inhabitants were 
obliged to come forward themselves, and, 
by their own voluntary contributions 
support a night-watch, for the protection 
of their families—He imagined that no 
objection would be taken to this measure 
on the score that it went to confer an un- 
constitutional power upon the board which 
he proposed to establish. The fact was, 
the magistrates constituting this board 
would not possess more than the powers 
which usually belonged to the office of 
police magistrate; and even if their power, 
in some degree, went beyond that extent, 
the House, he was confident, would 
perceive that it would be better to have 
under such a system, a thousand efficient 
than to have two thousand less efficient 
constables, under a laxer system. He was 
therefore satisfied that no objection would 
be taken to the measure, in so far as it went 
to invest the board of magistrates to be 
constituted by this bill with efficient means 
of exercising the powers which belonged 
to them. 

In one respect, perhaps, objections 
would be taken to this measure, on the 
ground of its exciting jealousy on the part 
of the existing parochial authorities, in 
consequence of its transferring the patron- 
age which at present vested in their hands, 
to this department, acting under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of State. For his 
part, he could not conceive what valid 
objection could be urged against the 
power which would be derived from this 
patronage to government, more than to 
that which resulted from the selection of 
persons for the army and navy. Certain 
he was, that from the class of persons who 
would be chosen under such a system, for 
any jealousy which might be entertained 
by parochial authorities in reference to 
the loss of this petty patronage, there 
would be found an ample compen- 
sation in the increased protection which 
would be afforded against offenders, and 
in the increased security given to the 
inhabitants for the preservation of the 
peace and tranquillity of their respective 
neighbourhoods. But the subject must 
be considered and determined upon higher 
and more extended principles, than in 
reference to these petty parochial jealousies, 
When they looked at the relative proportion 
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which the criminals bore to the population 
in this metropolis—when they saw that one 
out of every three hundred and fifty-three of 
that population was committed to prison, 
charged with some criminal offence, it was 
their duty, under such circumstances, to 
legislate upon principles of a higher and 
more extended nature, and to adopt 
effectual means to put a stop to sucha 
frightful increase of crime. 

But, it might be said, that this measure 
would go to impose additional burdens 
upon the inhabitants of the various pa- 
rishes. It was true, that a certain degree 
of expense would be required to carry it 
fully into effect; but he was sure that 
any additional burden imposed in that 
way would be fully compensated for, 
by the additional protection and security 
which it would aftord. Besides, one cer- 
tain effect of the measure would be to 
diminish the number of prosecutions in 
Middlesex and London; and thus, while 
the inhabitants would be relieved from the 
watch-tax, they would also be relieved 
from other parochial rates, which had 
been materially increased by the expense 
and number of those prosecutions.—But, 
he would rest the defence of this measure 
upon a much higher consideration—upon 
its effects in checking the increase of 
crime. He saw no mode by which they 
could hope ultimately to mitigate the se- 
verity of their criminal code, but the 
adoption of some such measure as this for 
preventing the increase of crime. It would 
be vain for them to attempt to mitigate the 
penalties which attached to crime already, 
unless they took measures to prevent the 
commission of crime itself. If, as it ap- 
peared from the documents upon the table, 
the number of criminals in the year 1821 
amounted to two thousand five hundred— 
if they had increased in 1828 to three 
thousand five hundred,—and if they were 
going on at such a rapidly increasing ratio, 
it would be obviously impossible, unless 
some check were put to their increase, to 
effect any material mitigation in the penal- 
ties which, under the existing laws, attached 
to the commission of crime. 

He was not one who considered that 
this increase of criminals had been mainly 
occasioned by the increase of distress 
amongst the population. He believed 
that these criminals were, in almost all 
instances, trained and hardened profligates, 
—that they had been ‘incited to the 
commission of crime, by the temptations 
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which the present lax. system of: police 
held out to-them; and he was sure it was 
possible effectually to check them, by the 
vigorous exercise of the powers supplied 
by the common law of the land.—He had 
already referred the House to an instance, 
in which nineteen acts of burglary had 
been committed in the parish of Totten- 


ham, within an exceedingly short space of. 


time; and he might now state, that these 
burglarious attempts had been committed 
by notorious thieves, who made burglary a 
profession. When, therefore, they talked 
so much of the liberty of the subject 
possessed by the people of this country, 
he was afraid that they gave credit to some 
parts of the population for the enjoyment 
of much more liberty than they actually 
possessed. He believed that a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants resident in the 
neighbourhood of Twickenham and Brent- 
ford were’ under constant apprehensions 
that their lives and properties would be 
attacked; and such fears were entirely 
inconsistent with the free enjoyment of 
liberty and peace. It was the duty of 
the legislature to afford them protection 
against the causes which gave rise to such 
apprehensions,—it was the duty of parlia- 
ment to afford to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and its vicinity, the full and 
complete protection of the law, and to 
take prompt and decisive measures to 
check the increase of crime, which was 
now proceeding at a frightfully rapid 
pace; and it was upon such grounds, with 
such objects, and for the purpose of pro- 
viding a more efficient police for the 
metropolis, that he now begged to move for 
“leave to bring in a bill for the Improve- 
ment of the Police of the Metropolis.” 
Mr. Bernal said, he wished to direct 
the attention of the right hon. gentleman 
to one point to which he had not alluded, in 
his very convincing statement,—he meant 
the system of patrol, to whom was intrusted 
the care of the streets of the metropolis 
during the day. Owing to the defective 
state of the streets of the metropolis, and 
the dangers to which the public were ex- 
posed in the more crowded thoroughfares, 
a new system of patrol had been establish- 
ed, for the purpose of driving away pick- 
pockets, and for protecting the public 
against their depredations. These patrols 
were not known by any staff or other 
ensign of authority; and they were only 
recognized by the wearing of a blue coat 
and a red waistcoat, They were suffi- 
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ciently active in frightening away unfor- 
tunate apple or orange-women; but he 
did not believe that they were equally 
active in banishing pickpockets, and pro- 
tecting the public against the depredations 
of the thieves and robbers who abounded 
in the crowded streets of the metropolis. 
Besides, this species of patrol or street- 
keepers had only been established in a few 
of the leading streets: in many of the 
great thoroughfares a really efficient patrol 
of that kind was still much wanted. He 
trusted that the inconvenience experienced 
by the public in that particular would be 
removed by the measure which the right 
hon. gentleman was about to introduce. 
He had thought it right to call his atten- 
tion to this point, as he had confined his 
observations to the state of the night 
watch; and he trusted, that as the right 
hon. gentleman proposed to establish a 
more efficient night patrol, he would also 
see the necessity of establishing a regular 
patrol for perambulating the streets of the 
metropolis during the day. The House 
was, of course, aware of the correspondence 
which had taken place between the Home- 
office and the city authorities, with refer- 
ence to the regulation of the police. He 
was not aware whether any thing had 
since been done on that subject, but to 
him it appeared quite manifest, that in 
order to produce the good effects of any 
plan for the improvement of the police of 
the metropolis, there must be a perfect 
harmony between all the authorities on the 
subject; otherwise the thieves would have 
only to emigrate eastward or westward of 
Temple-bar, according as they were driven 
from the one place or the other, by theexer- 
tions of a more efficient and _better-regu- 
lated police. He hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would direct his attention to these 
points; and he was sure he would see the 
necessity for the establishment, not only 
of a night, but of a day police throughout 
the streets of the metropolis. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
member was mistaken in supposing that the 
board which he proposed to establish would 
only embrace the regulation and manage- 
ment of the night patrol. That depart- 
ment would be responsible for the state of 
the metropolis both by night and day. 
Much benefit had resulted from the day 
patrol, even as it was at present consti- 
tuted. To what did the day patrol at 
present amount? Only three inspectors 
and twenty-four men, When benefit 
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resulted from such a small patrol, it was 
fair to suppose that great good would be 
effected by the establishment of a vigilant 
and numerous patrol, under the superin- 
tendence of the new board of magistrates, 
and capable of giving efficient protection 
to the passengers, against the depredations 
of pickpockets in the leading streets and 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. The 
hon. member had spoken of the defects 
which existed in the present system of the 
day patrol; but the member would, 
no doubt, concur with him in thinking, 
that if that patrol so constituted had been 
roductive of any benefit, it only demon- 
strated the advantage of having an efficient, 
vigilant, and well-regulated patrol, both 
by night and day, controlled by one 
authority, and pact under one head. 
Unless it were established on such a plan, 
it would be quite impossible to effect the 
objects in view; for when the thieves should 
be driven from one part of the town, they 
would have only to transfer themselves to 
another. It was therefore absolutely neces- 
that there should be but one head pre- 
siding over and directing the operations of 
this new police, With a police established 
upon — a system, he was confident they 
would be able to dispense with the neces- 
sity of a military force in London, for the 
preservation of the tranquillity of the me- 


wager. 

r, Hume said, there was only one 

oint in the observations which had fallen 
rom the right hon. gentleman which he 
conceived objectionable. He alluded to 
that part of his statement, in which he 
spoke of letting the parishes come into 
this new system, as they might think pro- 
per [‘‘No, no,” from Mr, Peel]. He 
wished to know from the right hon. gen- 
tleman, whether the parishes would be left 
at liberty to adopt this system as they 
pleased. 

Mr. Peel said, that under the act which 
he intended to introduce, a certain day 
would be appointed when the parochial 
establishments in each parish would be 
abolished, and the whole management of 
the police of that parish transferred to the 
board appointed under this act. It was 
desirable, however, that so great a change 
should not be made too suddenly. He did 
not propose that all at once the parochial 
police establishment should cease, and 
that this new police department should at 
once be obliged to take charge of the 
whole police of the metropolis, He would 
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first propose to intrust to them the charge 
of the police in a certain number of pa- 
rishes; and he would extend their authority 
gradually to other parishes, until the charge 
of the entire establishment devolved upon 
them. By that means, the new police 
department would become gradually exer- 
cised in the management and control of 
the police, and in the course of time they 
would be competent to take charge of the 
entire police of the metropolis, In every 
instance a day would be fixed when the 
charge of the police in a particular parish 
would devolveon this department: the exist- 
ing parochial authorities would then entirely 
cease; the rates paid for the maintenance 
of watchmen would also cease, and instead 
of the watch-rate a new police-rate would 
be imposed. He was not, however, for 
giving to this new department a too widely 
extended authority all at once. To give 
to them suddenly the charge and manage- 
ment of fifteen hundred men would be too 
much. He would have them, in the first 
instance, to take charge of the police in 
the city of Westminster; then he would 
propose to extend their jurisdiction gra- 
dually to Kensington, Hammersmith, and 
other places in the neighbourhood; and 
in that manner he would gradually extend 
it over the various districts where its 
authority was intended to reach. 

Mr. Hume said, he had supposed that 
it was to be left to the parishes themselves 
to come under the jurisdiction of the 
board ; but the right hon. gentleman had 
satisfactorily explained that part of his 
statement. He was sure that the plan, if 
carried into effect, would be productive of 
the best consequences. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill; 


| which was accordingly brought in, and 


read a first time. 


Spanisu Craims Bitt.] On the re- 
port of this bill being brought up, 

Sir R. Wilson said, he wished to address 
a few words on this occasion to the right 
hon. the chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
thought it his duty to direct the attention 
of the right hon. gentleman to the claims 
of a class of persons whom he conceived 
were entitled to the consideration of his 
majesty’s government—he alluded to the 
Spanish bondholders, whose property had 
been confiscated by the most outrageous 
violation of good faith that had ever been 
displayed by any government. These 
bondholders lent their money on the good 
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faith of the Spanish government : the sig- 
nature of the king of Spain was affixed 
to the bonds, and the ministers of the 
different courts of Europe, then at the 
Spanish court, have given their sanction 
to the agreement. The greatest portion 
of the money which was thus lent to the 
king of Spain was appropriated to his own 
service, and to defray the expenses of the 
court. But, no sooner did the French 
forces enter the country, and no sooner 
had the king of Spain entered the French 
camp, than he caused to be cancelled all 
the obligations in which he had bound 
himself to these bondholders, and thus 
perpetrated one of the most glaring acts 
of bad faith that had ever been commit- 
ted. Certainly, these bondholders had 
not given a power to the government to 
act for them under the convention which 
determined the claims to which this bill 
applied: still, their claims were good ; 
and though the British ambassador had it 
not in his power to protest against the 
confiscation of their property, at the time 
it was so shamefully and openly made, he 
conceived that his majesty’s government 
might interpose their good offices with 
the French government, in order to induce 
that government to compel the king of 
Spain to discharge their just claims. The 
French had declared, on entering Spain, 
that they did not go there to injure the 
property of individuals; but that their 
sole purpose was to re-establish the go- 
vernment of Spain, and to place the king 
upon the throne, It was therefore pro- 
bable, that France might be induced to 
interfere in this matter, so as to make the 
court of Spain restore their property to 
these unfortunate bondholders. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not wish to express an opinion 
which could be considered in any way 
unfavourable to the claims of the indi- 
viduals on whose behalf the hon. gentle- 
man had spoken, but the hon. gentleman 
must see, that those claims were totally 
different from these particular claims to 
which the present bill applied. The 
claimants, in the present instance, were 
persons whose property had been seized 
by vesselsemployed by government. Now, 
the individuals of whom the hon, gentle- 
man had spoken, stood in the situation of 

ersons who, placing a reliance upon the 
aith of aforeign government, entered into 
pecuniary engagements with that go- 
vernment ; and, under such circumstances, 
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they must be prepared to bear upon their 
own shoulders the misfortune, if it should 
so happen that that government did not 
adhere to its engagements. He conceived 
it would be an unsafe principle to admit, 
that the government of this country should 
interfere in such a case, He distinctly 
refrained from expressing an opinion ad- 
verse to their claims, but he doubted much 
the propriety of this government inter- 
fering on their behalf. 

Sir R. Wilson would merely recal to 
the recollection of the right hon, gentle- 
man the case of the South American bond- 
holders. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had exercised his influence on their be- 
half, so as to induce the governments in 
South America to make an adjustment of 
their claims; as they ought to do to sup- 
port their own credit, and as they were 
bound to do by virtue of the engagements 
into which they had entered. Now, here 
was a gross instance of a violation of good 
faith on the part of the king of Spain ; 
and he conceived that the government of 
this country might very properly afford 
aid to these unfortunate bondholders, with 
a view to procure them redress. 

The report was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 16. 


Finance Commirter.] Mr. Maberly 
begged to know whether it was the in- 
tention of government to re-appoint the 
Finance Committee. He had expected 
the announcement of such an intention, 
and was convinced that nothing would 
tend to satisfy the public, so much as an 
investigation of our financial affairs by 
such a committee as that which last year 
gave such general satisfaction. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the object of the hon. member was, 
in a great measure, accomplished by the 
mode which had recently been adopted 
by the noble Secretary for Ireland, of re- 
ferring the Irish estimates to a select com- 
mittee. This was a very important branch 
of the public expenditure ; and he thought 
that the subject would be sifted more 
satisfactorily in this isolated manner, than 
if the whole question of our financial sys- 
tem were opened to the investigation of 
any committee, however able and indus- 
trious. In fact, such had been the hon, 
member's opinion early in the present 
session, 
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Ciry Canat.] . The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rose to state to the House the 
reasons which actuated his majesty’s go- 
vernment, in the proposed sale of the 
City Canal, leading across that part of 
the Isle of Dogs which interposed between 
Blackwall and Limehouse, and running 
parallel with the West India Docks. This 
canal had been undertaken, in conse- 
quence of the circuitous navigation of the 
Thames in that part of the river, which 
frequently prevented vessels from reach- 
ing their destination higher in the river 
for a whole tide. The improvement was 
thought not only a desirable one in this 
respect; but it was represented, when the 
bill for the canal was introduced, that it 
would prove a profitable speculation, inas- 
much as the duties which were imposed 
at a fluctuating rate, from two-pence to 
seven-pence per ton, in proportion to the 
size of the vessel, would not only pay, 
within a few years, the money expended, 
but return a sum so much greater than 
the interest, that a surplus would be 
created sufficient to keep it in repair, and 
to defray various charges of maintaining 
moorings, -&c. in the port of London. 
The canal was purchased by the govern- 
ment in 1799, as a kind of part payment 
for what the port of London owed to the 
consolidated fund ; with the expectation, 
that the tonnage dues of vessels passing 
through it would be a profitable source of 
revenue. But that expectation had not 
been realized: on the contrary, there had 
been an annual loss of 1,200/. per annum 
for several years ; that is, the expenditure 
exceeded the receipts of the canal by 
1,200/. a year: and besides this annual 
Joss, 20,0007. would be required, in a few 
years, for the mere repairs of the canal, if 
it were not, in the mean time, disposed of. 
Under these circumstances, government 
had gladly accepted of the tender of the 
West India Dock Company of 120,0002. 
for their interest, a sum only 28,0007. less 
than they gave for it, and which would be 
applied to the reduction of the debt due 

by the port of London to the consolidated 
fund. Had a higher tender been offered, 
it would of course have been accepted ; 
but no such had been offered, though the 
sale was open to competition. He would 
move, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a 
bill for the sale of the City Canal, and for 
other purposes relating thereto.” 

Mr. Warburton contended, that if the 
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tion, it would have fetched a higher price; 
not that he considered the present sum 
under its value. 

Mr. Hume did not object to the bill, 
but to the secret mode in which the canal 
had been disposed of. He thought there 
must have existed private reasons for not 
bringing it openly into the market, and 
selling it by public auction to the highest 
bidder. This was a fresh instance of the 
necessity of parliament exercising a vigi- 
lant control over the expenditure of the 
public money; for had it done so, the 
present loss of 160,000/. to the country 
would have been prevented. He was not 
sorry that the canal had been disposed of, 
for, like other government undertakings, 
from the Caledonian to the Ridout canal, 
it had turned out an expensive failure. 

Mr. Herries said, that so far from se- 
crecy having been observed in the sale of 
the canal, for twenty years it had been 
actually in the market, with a view to in- 
ducing a high price from the competition 
of buyers. Public auction had been also 
tried, but it had failed. The present 
tender was the highest that had been 
offered, or perhaps that could be expected ; 
and it was, therefore, very properly ac- 
cepted by the government. 

Mr. P. Thomson was sure that 120,000/. 
was a less price from the West India 
Dock Company, to whom the canal re- 
commended itself by such peculiar advan- 
tages, than a lower sum from other par- 
ties. If, therefore, the canal had been 


would most probably have given a higher 
price for it. If it had been set up to sale 
in the year 1815, it would probably have 
fetched a higher price; as that wasa year 
of great speculation. The St. Catharine 
Dock*Company would very probably have 
purchased it. He conceived that it would 
have been better for the public to have 
kept this canal even at a loss for a few 
years longer, than to have sold it toa body, 
whose only reason for wishing to have it 
in their hands, was to promote their own 
monopoly, and not to serve the trade of 
the port of London. 

Mr. Irving maintained, that the West 
India Dock Company were anxious to obtain 
possession of this canal as well for the pub- 
lic advantage, as for the promotion of their 
own private interests. They wished to have 
possession of this canal, in order to secure 
the property in the West India Docks 





canal had been disposed of by public auc- 
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occur if this canal were left open for pro- 
miscuous use. He contended, that its 
passing into their hands would afford them 
the means of giving additional accom- 
modation to the trade of the port. So far 
from the chancellor of the Exchequer 
having procured a low price for the canal, 
he had got a great deal more for it than it 
was worth. The West India Dock Com- 
pany had been badly treated by the right 

on. gentleman. They were told, in the 
first instance, that there were a number of 
competitors, and when the purchase came 


_ to be completed, it was found that they 


had no competitor at all, and they were 
bound to the price which they had offered, 
which was by one half too much for it. 

Mr. Maberly contended, that the best 
way of disposing of this canal would have 
been to have put it up to public sale, with 
a reserved price. This was a public high 
road ; and he did not see what right the 
House would have to shut it up, until at 
least the parties whose interests might 
suffer from the closing of it were heard 
against it. The principle of public com- 
petition in the disposal of public property 
should not have been departed from in this 
instance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended, that upon the showing of the hon. 
member for Bramber, the government had 
obtained the highest price that could be 
obtained for this Canal. Of late, it had 
been perfectly useless ; for steam-packets 
now towed vessels up the river with such 
rapidity, that no ships would undergo the 
expense and delay attendant upon passing 
through this Canal. He conceived, that 
the disposal of it would be beneficial to 
the port of London, as one effect of the 
measure would be the reduction of the 
tonnage duty on shipping. In answer to 
the hon. member for Dover, he should 
merely say, that this Canal had been for 
some years past on sale, and that the St. 
Catharine’s Dock Company could have 
purchased it if they had thought proper. 

Leave was given to bring in the Dill. 


Sirk Trape Bix.) Mr. Courtenay 
brought in a bill to impose certain duties 
upon the importation of Silk goods, and 
to allow a draw-back upon the exporta- 
tion thereof. 

Mr. Fyler. said, he should give no cp- 
position to the bill in its present stage. 
He was anxious that it should now be 
printed, to afford the country an opportu- 
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nity of knowing its details. He should 
certainly hereafter give all the opposition 
in his power to the principle of the bill. 

The bill was read a first time; after 
which, the House adjourned to the 28th 
instant. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 28. 


The House met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. The Lord Chancellor, at half-past 
three, dppeared in the House. On the 
left, or Opposition side of the House as 
it is termed, several ladies ‘were seated, 
whose attendance appeared to be oc- 
casioned by a desire to be present at 
the introduction of the Roman Catholic 
peers into their lordships’ House. Soon 
after, the duke of Norfolk, lord Clifford, 
and lord Dormer entered, accompanied 
by several noble friends, and proceeded to 
the table of the House, and severally took 
the oath prescribed by the Catholic Relief 
Bill. Their lordships then resumed thet 
seats. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 28. 

Minutes.) Mr. Hume gave notice of a motion, for the 
19th of May, for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
9th Geo. 4th, which related to the duties on corn, for 
the purpose of substituting a permanent duty, instead 
of the ascending and descending scale of that act.—Mr. 
Hume moved a resolution, to be taken into considera- 
tion on Friday, making it a standing order of the House, 
that twenty-four hours’ notice should in future be given 
in writing of the first and third reading of any private 
bill. 


RecGuLation oF Parisn VEstRIEs. |] 
Mr. Hobhouse rose to make his promised 
motion with respect to the Regulation of 
Parish Vestries. He said, that it would be 
necessary for him upon this occasion to 
take up more of the time of the House 
than he should have felt inclined to do, 
were it not that he was impressed with the 
great importance of the subject which he 
was about to introduce to their notice. 
Without attaching too great or any facti- 
tious importance to that subject, he would 
say that it was one which at all periods 
had very much engaged the attention of 
the people of this country,—that it was 
one which well deserved the ‘general at- 
tention of the people, and one which, on 
various occasions, in recent periods of our 
history, had been agitated even in that 
House. He was perfectly well aware, 
that there existed a great number of im- 
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nt topics which hon. members were 
in the habit of bringing before the House, 
and to which they might conceive they 
had more reason to claim the attention of 
the House; but he was also convinced, 
that in looking fairly at this subject, 
and examining its details, it would be 
found to be one materially involving the 
interests, the comforts, the happiness, and 
the well-being of society; and as such he 
considered that there were few questions 
which more deserved the serious attention 
of the representatives of the people. He 
was not only impressed with the import- 
ance of this subject, because he now 
brought forward a question regarding the 
parochial management of this country, 
but he was also impressed with the im- 
portance and necessity of such a measure 
for this reason,—that whenever applica- 
tions had been hitherto made to the House 
of Commons for the alteration of the local 
government in individual parishes, the 
answer uniformly to the supporters of such 
applications was, that they should bring 
forward some general measure respecting 
the system of parochial management 
throughout the country, and that then, 
and then only, the subject could be pro- 
perly discussed. He regretted that this 
subject had not fallen into abler hands— 
he regretted that it had not been brought 
forward by some member of his majesty’s 
government ; but, at all events, he trusted 
that he should have the support and co- 
Operation of the government in the mea- 
sure which he was about to introduce. 

He should now proceed to the details 
of this subject. At this moment the as- 
sessment for parochial management, and 
of course for the support of the poor, was 
so immense as to afford convincing proof 
of the importance of this subject. ‘It ap- 
peared, from a return presented in Febru- 
ary, 1828, that the poor-rates in England 
and Wales amounted to 7,784,356/.; and 
that out of that sum 1,362,000/., being 
about seventeen per cent upon the whole 
sum, was devoted to other purposes be- 
sides the relief of the poor, What use 
was made of that money he was not en- 
abled, looking at the return, to state; 
but, of course, a considerable portion of 
that money was expended—indeed, the 
fact was quite notorious that it was so— 
upon the management and collection of 
that enormous sum. Honourable members 
would have some notion of the importance 
of this subject, when they learned, that 
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the enormous sum thus raised was @ great 
deal larger than what was raised in many 
states of Europe for their whole revenue, 
It amounted to nearly 8,000,000/., and if 
to this were added the 4,000,000/. which 
were raised for other objects,—for paving, 
lighting, watching, and church-rates; and 
the collection and disposal of which were 
subject to parochial management, they 
had thus a sum amounting to almost one- 
fourth of the entire revenue of the coun- 
try. Last year the whole revenue of the 
United States amounted to only 5,539,0002, 
The revenues of Turin, the two Sicilies, 
Spain, and Portugal, all put together, 
amounted to 12,500,000/.—a sum exceed- 
ing only by half a million the sum levied 
by parochial rates in this country for the 
support of the poor, and for other objects 
of parochial government. That sum, in 
fact, now exceeded the whole revenue 
raised fifty years ago for all the objects of 
the government of England. In 1795, 
the poor-rates amounted only to 2,500,0002, 
When they came to examine the details 
of individual parishes, hon. members 
would be surprised at the enormous amount 
of the rates levied on some parishes. In 
the parish of Marylebone there were one 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitant 
householders, and the poor-rates in that 
parish amounted to 173,000/—a sum 
twice as great as that raised for the reve- 
nue of seven German duchies. In the 
parish of St. James, the parochial rates 
amounted to 63,000/.; in St. Giles’s and 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, to 50,000/.; 
and, in the parish of Clerkenwell, to the 
sum of 38,000/., being twice as much, 
and 2,000/. over, as the entire revenue of a 
state which had been honoured by the 
alliance of one of the princesses of this 
country, the Duchy of Hesse Hombourg, 
for the government of which but 18,0002, 
was levied annually. The poor-rates in 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-fields 
amounted to 30,000/., and in the parish 
of St. Pancras to 34,000/.; and the whole 
of the rates levied this year in Middlesex 
amounted to 799,000/., out of which the 
sum of 101,000/. was employed for other 
purposes than the relief of the poor. 

Now, it was natural for the inhabitants 
of these parishes, when they saw such a 
large sum of money thus expended,— 
when they beheld moreover the jealousy 
with which the House and the country 
watched over the proceedings of such a 
public functionary as the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer,—it was quite natural that 
they should inquire into the proceedings 
of those to whose management their paro- 
chial concerns were intrusted, and whom 
they looked upon as neither higher nor 
better than themselves. It was natural 
that they should be anxious to know whe- 
ther parliament would sanction the con- 
tinuance of those self-elected, uncontrol- 
lable vestries for the management of their 
parochial affairs. 

Some hon. members might maintain, 
that the constitution of this country coun- 
tenanced the existence of such bodies as 
these self-elected uncontrollable vestries, 
but he would refer them to the opinion 
of a popular author, who was in the 
hands of every gentleman—to prove the 
contrary. Dr. Burn states, that under 
the common law of this country, the 
parish-rates consisted of scot and lot— 
that no person had a right to attend 
vestries but those who paid these rates—but 
that all the parishioners had a right to 
be present. He proceeded to state, that 
afterwards, for the general convenience 
and better dispatch of business, the people 
deputed certain individuals to manage 
their parochial affairs; that, in the course 
of time, the inhabitants of those parishes 
thus came to lose their right, not only to 
be present at and to participate in the 
management of their parochial concerns, 
but even the right to elect those persons 
who were to manage them for them; and 
that thus the select vestries came to be 
established. He (Mr. Hobhouse) had 
heard it declared from the bench in this 
country, that there existed the sanction of 
ancient prescription for these select vestries ; 
but he dissented entirely from the doctrine, 
that there was any real, old, ancient 
custom to sanction their existence. There 
was no right attached to these select ves- 
tries, which was not of very modern date 
indeed. Their power of levying watch- 
rates existed under the 9th of George 2nd. 
The power of levying the paving and 
lighting tax was conferred by the 10th of 
George 2nd; and the poor-rates were 
levied, as every one knew, under the 43rd 
of Elizabeth. It would be found, there- 
fore, that there existed no ancient pre- 
scription to sanction the powers exercised 
by these select vestries. He had already 
shown from Dr. Burn the manner in which 
they had been originally constituted. 
That writer adduced no authority to show 
that they had any ancient custom or pre- 
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scription in their favour. He mentions 4@ 
case which occurred in the year 1691, 
where an issue was tried at law respecting 
a select vestry, and its power was coun- 
tenanced and confirmed by the decision of 
the court; but he adds, that the original 
commentator on the case says, that the 
reasons and arguments not having been 
mentioned, it was impossible to say upon 
what grounds the opinion of the court 
was formed in that instance. In the 
year 1740, a similar issue was tried 
respecting the parish of Northallerton, 
and in that case the ancient custom, 
which was set up by the select vestry, 
was held by the court to be “ill.” He 
would go to a case which bore more on 
this point than any to which he had 
alluded—he meant that of the parish of 
St. Martin-in-the-fields. That parish 
formerly embraced the parishes of St. 
Margaret, Westminster; St. John; St. 
Anne, Soho; St. George, Hanover-square; 
and St. Paul, Covent-garden; and it 
afforded a curious instance of the manner 
in which the select vestry had gradually 
usurped the management of the affairs of 
that parish. The parochial book of the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-fields com- 
menced with the year 1576. At that 
time, no select vestry existed in that parish. 
The vestry was first mentioned in the book 
under the date of 1660, when it appeared, 
that the members of it were chosen by the 
parishioners at large. A select vestry, on 
the principle of the present one, was first 
constituted in that parish by Gilbert Shel- 
don, bishop of London, in 1662, and it was 
afterwards confirmed by Humphry Hench- 
man, bishop of London, in 1672. The 
present select vestry in that parish was 
established by the operation of the 10th 
of queen Anne, for the building of cer- 
tain new churches. By that Act com- 
missioners were appointed, with power to 
nominate certain persons as the vestry to 
manage the parochial affairs, and on their 
decease their places to be filled up by 
other persons nominated by the vestry 
thus appointed. It was plain, then, that 
the select vestry in the parish of St. 
Martin-in--the-fields was first constituted 
under the 10th of Anne, in its existing 
form. It appeared that the opposition to 
the select vestries manifested itself at an 
early period. By reference to the Journals 
of the House it would be found, that on 
the 15th of January, 1695, leave was 
given to bring in a Bill for the Regula- 
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tion of Select Vestries within the Bills of 
Mortality. Petitions against that bill 
were presented from the select vestries of 
the different parishes. The petition from 
the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
stated that the select vestry was established 
there in 1656, and that there was good 
reason to continue it therefore. Now the 
fact was, that not many years ago a trial 
at law was had regarding this same select 
vestry—the decision went against it—the 
power of this select vestry was quashed— 
and the power of managing the parochial 
concerns placed upon a more popular 
basis. This was a case in point to show 
how little custom or prescription could be 
pleaded in support of these select vestries. 
* In the year 1715 a select committee of 
this House was appointed on the subject, 
and having examined into the state of the 
parish of St. Martin, Westminster, they 
reported unfavourably to the select vestry 
there, and came to the conclusion, that 
more than one half of the .poor-rates in 
that parish was employed for other pur- 
poses than the relief of the poor. In 
consequence of that report, leave was 
given to bring in a bill to regulate select 
vestries. That bill was passed upon the 
4th of May, 1716, by a majority of 105. 
He could not discover what became of it 
afterwards in the House of Lords; for 
their lordships appeared to have taken no 
notice of it. It appeared from the Journals 
of this House, that one of the members of 
the select vestry of the parish of St. 
Martin, Westmister, during the progress 
of that bill, appeared at the bar of the 
House to state, that they had omitted to 
mention, the sum of 491, 7s., which had 
been expended upon a dinner to the 
church-wardens. It seemed, then, that 
the act of eating and drinking out of the 
funds of the parish was not a modern 
invention. On the 11th of March, 1741, 
a petition was presented from the inha- 
bitants of the parishes of St. Martin, 
St. Anne, St. James, &c. against select 
vestriés. These petitions were referred to 
a committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat for more than a year; and the 
result was, that in the year following a bill 
was brought in, which on the 28th of 
March, 1742, was lost by a majority of 
160 to 132. 

He had made these statements, in order 
to show that the complaints against these 
select vestries were far from being of a 
modern date : and, in truth, the parishion-. 
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ers of St. Martin’s, Westminster, when 
they found that they could’ get no relief 
from parliament, applied to the King’s- 
hench on four different occasions. With 
respect to the two first proceedings, he 
had discovered no legal record; but with 
reference to the two others, he had found 
two records; and to these he begged to 
call the particular attention of the House. 
In 1791, the cause between the complain- 
ants in the parish of St. Martin and the 
select vestry came on before lord Kenyon. 
The parties had agreed, that it should be 
tried on a feigned issue; and the point 
mooted was, whether from time immemo- 
rial a select vestry, consisting of a certain 
number of persons, had existed. Lord 
Kenyon said, that unless the number of 
the vestry could be shown to have been 
always fixed, there could be no legal 
custom; and the jury found that there 
had been a select vestry consisting of 
forty-nine persons. In consequence, the 
select vestry gained the cause, and the 
parishioners lost it. But thirty-three years 
afterwards, in 1823, owing to certain pro- 
ceedings in the court of King’s-bench, the 
parish books were inspected, and it was 
found that there had not been a select 
vestry consisting of a fixed number of 
forty-nine, but that the number had varied 
at different times, and was never more 
than twenty-two. Of course, the jury 
which had given the former verdict had 
acted from erroneous information. But, 
what occurred in consequence of that 
erroneous verdict ? Why, the select vestry 
continued to exercise their illegal powers, 
to levy rates, and to perform all their 
parochial functions, until, in 1823, the 
court of King’s-bench was again ‘applied 
to, and another feigned issue was directed 
to be tried. That feigned issue was tried 
before the present chief justice of the court 
of King’s-bench, lord Tenterden, and it 
was a very strange thing, that it was not 
allowed to stand in terms similar to that 
which was tried before lord Kenyon. Lord 
Tenterden, for reasons best known to him- 
self, altered it, by striking out the words 
“a certain number,” and left it to be tried, 
whether “‘a body of parishioners” had 
acted as a select vestry. Therefore, as it 
was clear that “a set of parishioners,” 
though not ‘‘a certain number,” as had 
been laid down by lord Kenyon, had acted 
as a select vestry, a verdict was given, as 
before, in favour of the’ select vestry, and 
against the parishioners. The select vestry 
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had, in consequence, governed ever since ; 
with what benefit and effect the House 
should presently hear. They now possessed 
an uncontrolled power over that extensive 
and populous parish, and it was right the 
House should know how they had exercised 
that power. 

However, notwithstanding this was the 
case with respect to the parish of St. Mar- 
tin, there were other parishes that were 
more fortunate, and the House would be 
surprised to hear that, in more than one 
instance, the parishioners had taken the 
law into their own hands, and succeeded 
in turning out select vestries. The pa- 
rishioners of St. Anne’s, Westminster, one 
day broke into the vestry-room, burned all 
the books, and made themselves an open 
vestry [A laugh]. They had continued 
so ever since; and no disturbances what- 
ever had occurred. In the same way the 
parishioners of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, 
had their cause tried in the court of King’s- 
bench, and though the select-vestry system 
had prevailed in that parish for one hun- 
dred and seventy years, they overthrew it, 
and became an open vestry; and the pa- 
rishioners of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, were 
equally fortunate. They also instituted a 
cause; and it was decided, that the select 
vestry there was not good or valid in law. 
Some of those select vestries were founded 
on custom, others on particular acts of 
parliament. That of St. James’s, Westmin- 
ster, was of the latter description, and 
dated its origin so far back as the happy 
period of James 2nd. Now, owing to the 
increasing population of the parishes in 
London and its neighbourhood, it was 
thought necessary, a few years ago, to 
apply to parliament for some measures to 
render parochial elections less turbulent 
than they were before; for it was very 
natural that in some places anarchy should 
have produced the same effect in parochial 
governments, that it always created in 
states, and have given rise to a complete 
and perfect despotism. In 1818 and 1819, 
many parishes, where the vestries were 
open, exhibited scenes of great confusion 
and disorder. The consequence was, that 
respectable parishioners withdrew them- 
selves from the administration of parochial 
affairs, and none but a few individuals, 
and those not of the first consideration in 
their respective parishes, attended at vestry 
meetings. To correct this evil, a right 
hen. gentleman opposite (Mr. Sturges 
Bourne) brought his two bills, of 1818 and 
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1819, before parliament. That of 1819 
gave to parishioners, in the country, the 
power to elect vestries, and discounte- 
nanced the then prevailing system of self- 
election. 

If he succeeded in getting the committee 
for which he meant to move, it was his 
intention to propose a bill founded on the 
same principle, doing away with the sys- 
tem of self-election, and substituting the 
principle of free election. The bill of the 
right hon, gentleman, which was passed in 
1819, had done a great deal of good 
throughout the country ; but there was a 
portion of that bill,—he alluded to. that 
part which referred to rateable property, 
and which, in proportion to the extent to 
which he was rated, gave to an individual 
more votes than one,— with respect to that 
part of it he doubted whether it could’ be 
made to apply to the great parishes of the 
metropolis. Indeed, he did not think that 
it could. It appeared from the returns 
laid on the table of the House, that there 
were in England and Wales, two thousand 
eight hundred and _ sixty-eight select 
vestries. Many of these were formed 
under the act of the right hon. gentleman ; 
some were founded on custom, and some 
were authorized by private acts of parlia- 
ment. Now, in some of these -select 
vestries, it was notorious that very great 
abuses were prevalent. But he did not 
believe that the evils now complained of 
were at all worse than those which were 
exclaimed against more than a hundred 
years ago; for he found in the work of an 
author of that period, and who was much 
esteemed in our day—the author of one of 
the most current books in the English 
language—he meant De Foe, the author 
of “‘ Robinson Crusoe”—-he found a very 
strong picture drawn of the evils which 
were produced by select vestries, in a 
pamphlet of his entitled ‘‘ Parochial Ty- 
ranny’—a tract not, perhaps, so much 
known by hon. members as ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe.” De Foe said, “there is not a 
greater abuse in the world than that of 
select vestries. It is the most flagrant of 
tyrannies ;-for, while the king gives us the 
full enjoyment of our liberties, the select 
vestry makes us the completest slaves ima- 
ginable. And there is no mode of saving 
us but by his majesty taking us out of the 
jaws of those who may exercise their 
tyranny in @ternum, The power of all 
other bodies has a termination ; parliament 
is elected septennially,—the mayor and 
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common council annually ; but the select 
vestry is — for, as the old mem- 
bers drop off, none are put in their place 
except those who are willing to pursue the 
old practices; so, rogues succeeding rogues, 
the same scene of villainy is carried on tothe 
terror ofthe parishioners. Besides, while the 
election is vested in themselves, there is no 
hope of amendment. If, mistaken in their 
object, they happen to choose an honest 
man among them, he is compelled to absent 
himself—for he is placed in a situation 
like the owl amongst birds. He who be- 
comes a member of a select vestry, like a 
man who goes to the Mint, if he go in 
honest, he is perfectly sure not to come 
out so.” 

In this manner were select vestries 
described by De Foe, a hundred years ago. 
And Dr. Burn described the select vestries 
of the present day in something of the 
same manner. His opinion was, that “ of 
all the modern modes of conducting paro- 
chial affairs, that of select vestries was the 
most nefarious and unconstitutional ; anni- 
hilating the rights of the parishioners, and 
taking away all the control which was 
necessary over parochial authorities. They 
are so unjust, that wherever they exist 
constant struggles are made to abolish 
them ; and no wonder that it should be so, 
especially in parishes where they elect one 
another ; because, if evil practices prevail, 
they will only elect those persons who will 
connive at such practices, or who will 
assist them therein.” Now, it was im- 
possible to conceive stronger statements 
with respect to the injurious effects of 
select vestries, than those which he had 
read; and he believed that they were but 
too true. In 1825, the right hon. member 
for Waterford (sir J. Newport) had intro- 
duced a measure for correcting the abuses 
of select vestries in Ireland. The principle 
on which his right hon. friend proceeded, 
and which he had endeavoured to carry 
into effect, was exactly that which he (Mr. 
Hobhouse) was desirous of acting upon; 
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eighteen gentlemen, who went to inspect 
the pauper children, at the expense of 491., 
including rose-water for washing the hands, 
and 18s. worth of noyeau, for settling the 
stomach. Headverted tothe manyvisitation 
dinners of Messrs. Joyce and Richardson ; 
which, for several successive years, had 
cost the parish from 30/. to 40/., and in 
one instance as much as 471. Ils. He 
observed one item of 115/. 8s. for burying 
the rector in 1817. Now, hecould see no 
reason why the rector should be buried at 
the parish expense ;, and he was sure that 
if the rector had supposed that he should 
have been thus buried, he would have ob- 
jected to sucha proceeding. It appeared, 
however, that the sons of a Mr. Bourdillon, 
who was at the time a select vestryman, 
furnished the funeral; and thus the cir- 
cumstance was accounted for. In the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, he 
found that, for ten years, the guardians of 
the poor drew up their accounts in one 
room, and they were audited by themselves 
in another. In the parish of St, George, 
Westminster, until very lately, nearly a 
pipe of wine was annually consumed in the 
communion service; but the gentlemen 
who now conducted the affairs of the parish 
had diminished the quantity nearly one 
third. In the accounts of Christchurch, 
Spitalfields, he saw a charge of 80/. for 
carving the legs of the communion-table, 
and a certain sum was also charged for a 
cloth to cover those legs; so that the 
parishioners were prevented from viewing 
the elegant carving and gilding for which 
they had paid. In another place he saw 
an item of 50/. for repairing hinges. In 
1820, about a dozen gentlemen in the 
united parishes of St. Giles’s and St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, voted 1,640/, for the 
repair of the church, which sum was taken 
from the poor-rates, and no less than 960/. 
was shared amongst four of the members 
of the vestry. In St. Martin’s, Westmin- 
ster, which was formerly considered a 


‘model for other parishes, he found the 


namely, that four or five persons should | 


not be allowed to tax their fellow-parish- | 
items :—1818, balance of Easter Monday 


ioners as they pleased. 

The hon. member then proceeded to 
point out a great number of instances, in 
different parishes, where, he contended, 
the parochial funds had been improperly 
expended. He commenced with St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden, and referred particularly 
to the famous dinner at Norwood, which 
was enjoyed by the worthy rector and 


same extravagant system was carried on. 
He found in the accounts the following 


dinner, 56/. 16s.; 1819, ditto, 447. 10s. ; 
1823, ditto, 307. 15s. 6d.; in 1826, the 
balance had diminished, as only 14. of 


the parish money was to be handed over 
‘to Mr. Cuffe; but in 1827, the select had 


run up a balance of 271. 2s. 6d.,-exclusive 
of what came out of their own pockets. 


' He observed an item, for Bibles and Prayer- 
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books, 337. 10s. 7d.; nearly the same 
amount was charged every year, butinstead 
of being for a number of Bibles and Prayer- 
bdo; he found that the charge was for 
one Bible and one Prayer-book, as a pre- 
sent to the retiring churchwardens. He 
could not avoid noticing another ve 

curious item ; namely, 482. 12s. 9d., due 
to Messrs. Wood and Co., for the arch- 
deacon’s sermon. On inquiry he learned, 
that this was a charge for printing a ser- 
mon, preached by archdeacon Pott, on 


_ occasion of the death of Queen Charlotte. 


The sermon, it appeared, did not sell, and 
then the parish was made liable. There 
was also an item, “Sir R. Birnie, in ba- 
lance of his account, as churchwarden, 40/. 
16s. 3d.” This he had handed over to the 
parochial schools; for which, of course, 
sir Richard’s name “ stood rubric on the 
walls” as a contributor. But it should be 
remarked, that that account was not settled 
until sixteen years after it was alleged to 
have been incurred. He observed, too, a 
charge of 3,550/. as a gratuity to Fred. 
Booth, esq., vestry-clerk, on account of 
the watch-committee, which had been ac- 
cumulating, with interest, for several years, 
the annual sum being only 1307. But one 
of the most extraordinary items was— 
“‘ Feb. 5. 1813, for a petition against the 
Catholics, 51.” Now, certainly, the vestry 
had a right to petition against the Roman 
Catholics, if they thought fit; but that 
they should have the absurdity—or, he 
would call it, the audacity—to charge the 
parish 5/. for the petition, was not to be 
borne. ‘ 

The hon. gentleman then alluded to the 
electioneering manceuvres of the select ves- 
try, for the purpose of returning a member 
for Westminster, and read their resolution 


of the 19th of September, 1806, in which | 


they declared earl Percy, the present duke 
of Northumberland, to be a fit and proper 
person to represent the city and liberties 
of Westminster in parliament, and that 
they would give him their most cordial 


support. They had, however, in the case | 


of Mr. Paull, come to a different conclu- 
sion: for they had agreed to a resolution, 
that he was not a fit and proper person to 
represent the city of Westminster in par- 
liament.—In some parishes the parishion- 
ers were not allowed to see the accounts. 
In Marylebone forty closely-printed pages 
of accounts were open to inspection ; but 
they were by no means satisfactory. In 
St. James’s parish accounts were furnished 
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sufficient not only to fill the table, but the 
hollow under it ; but from them very little 
satisfaction eould be derived ; and it was 
of little use to appeal to the magistrates, 
who were either select vestrymen them- 
selves, or were intimate with that body. 
He did not wish to state names, because 
it was a serious charge; but the whole 
matter might come out some day. One 
gentleman, a magistrate, declared, that he 
looked at these accounts, and was ready 
to hear complaints,—“ but,” said he, “I 
must be satisfied with the vestrymen’s 
general oath ; I cannot go into any particu- 
lar allegation.” A dinner was given on 
the passing of these accounts, and the in- 
dividual in question, being a pleasant man, 
who sang a good song, always attended, 
and, he believed, was in the habit of sing- 
ing the first song after dinner, When the 
parishioners of Covent-garden were so ex- 
tremely discontented, they applied for re- 
lief to sir R. Birnie and Mr. Halls; but 
those gentlemen refused to grant them any 
relief, and he was sorry to say, that the ap- 
plicants complained of the manner in 
which they were treated by those magis- 
trates; which, it appeared, to use no 
harsher times, was not becoming. The 
same persons applied to Mr. Minshull, and 
he did afford them relief. He struck off, 
from one quarter’s payments, no less than 
80/. 

Some of the parishes of London and its 
environs had had the good fortune to 
emancipate themselves from this unjust 
system, and the greatest benefit had been 
derived from it. Of this number were 
St. Matthew’s, Bethnal-green; St. Mary’s, 
Islington; and St. Luke’s, Chelsea. In 
this last parish, owing to the alteration of 
system and the conciliating conduct of the 
excellent rector, the rev. Mr. Wellesley, 
the poor-rates had been lowered from 
4s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. in the pound. It was, 
on the other hand, a most singular cir- 
cumstance, that, wherever the principle of 
self-election prevailed, the parishes, with 
a very few exceptions, were filled with 
discontent ; but, on the contrary, in those 
parishes where the popular principle was 
acted on, no such discontent was known. 
In St. Pancras, Marylebone, and in the 
other parishes in which there were select 
vestries, the consequence was, that the 
parishioners were obliged to expend their 
time and money in appointing committees 
to watch the proceedings of the vestries. 
He knew it was objected, that to intro- 
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duce the elective principle would be to 
Create tumult in a parish: but did not tu- 
mult prevail now? Yes; and the reason 
of it was, that the elective principle did 
not exist. He was happy to see that 
many bills had passed, or were in progress, 
in which the elective principle, in the ap- 
pointment of parochial officers, is allowed. 
In the Marylebone bill he found almost all 
he wanted, and in the St. Paul, Covent- 
garden, bill, the elective principle was re- 
cognized. He was convinced that the 
agitation of this question had already ef- 
fected much benefit. He happened to 
have a very curious document which 
shewed what effects the elective principle 
would produce. In a parish in the city of 
Bath, the average expense of the poor- 
rates, in the three years ending in 1822, 
was 7,942/., and that the cost of each 
pauper was 9/. 4s. 3d.; but under the act 
of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. S. 
Bourne) opposite, the expense was reduced 
to 4,090/., and the cost of each pauper to 
51. 16s. 7d. . If the same effects had been 
produced in other parishes, thousands upon 
thousands would have been saved to the 
country. Inthe parish of Pancras, for in- 
stance, where the poor rates amounted, in 
1826, to 36,9991., not half that sum was 
expended in support of the poor. 

He thought that he had made out some- 
thing like a case for the interference of the 
House. It was his intention originally to 
have moved for: leave to bring’ in a bill ; 
but, upon examination, he found that 
there were so many difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and so many local details to be consi- 
dered, that he felt it to be more respectful 
to the House to move for the appointment 
of a committee. This was the motion 
with which he should conclude. He 
hoped it would not be opposed; indeed, 
he did not think it could be. The 
restoration of tranquillity to those parishes 
which were now full of tumult and discon- 
tent was, in his opinion, an object suffi- 
ciently desirable to justify his motion; but 
it was impossible that any hon. member 
could deny the broad and constitutional 
principle, that representation and taxation 
should go hand in hand, and on this prin- 
ciple he grounded his motion.—The hon. 
member then moved, ‘ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the general operation and effect of the 
laws and usages under which Select and 
other Vestries are constituted in England 
and Wales,” 
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Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was ‘not 


prepared to offer any opposition to the 


motion of the hon. member for a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry; but, at the same time, he 
begged to be distinctly understood by no 
means to acquiesce in the charges which 
the hon. member had, in his opinion, too 
widely made against select vestries, and 
much less to concur in the views of the 
hon. member respecting the abolition of 
select vestries in London and its vicinity. 
There were, doubtless, instances of impro- 
per conduct in parochial expenditure ; but 
it did not follow, that such instances were 
to be found in all select vestries. If the 
committee could find out any plan for 
auditing parochial accounts, and for check- 
ing abuses in the expenditure of parochial 
funds, he should be the last person to ob- 
ject to such a plan. No doubt there 
ought to bea full audit of parochial ac- 
counts, and that all abuses in the expen- 
diture of parish funds ought to be checked 
as far as possible. He could not, how- 
ever, agree with the hon. member, that, 
at least in London, a popular election 
would effect these objects. If persons of 
respectability and wealth and intelligence 
were driven from the management of 
parochial affairs, and such persons substi- 
tuted as it was likely would be substi- 
tuted, if every man who paid parochial 
rates had a vote, the evils complained of 
would be increased and not diminished. 
As to the committee over which his right 
hon. friend (Mr. S. Bourne) presided 
with so much ability, it was discovered by 
that committee, that an open vestry was 
so large and cumbrous a body, that it 
was incapable of transacting parish 
business; that every body having a voice, 
there was no time for deliberation. The 
committee, therefore, decided in favour of 
select vestries; and recommended that 
annual overseers might be dispensed with, 
and that parochial officers might, if it were 
thought proper, continue in office more 
than a year. So far as the hon. mem- 
ber’s motion contemplated the establish- 
ment of checks upon local expenditure, he 
acquiesced in it; but he wished to guard 
himself against the inference of concur- 
rence in all the views of the hon. member, 
and more particularly against the idea, 
that he acquiesced in the argument that 
the principle of the select-vestry system 
should be departed from, and that that of 
universal suffrage should be substituted 
Undoubtedly some improvement 
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might possibly take place by the adoption 
of the recommendation of the hon. mem- 
ber: but he believed that the present sys- 
tem furnished a more effectual check upon 
the abuse of local expenditute, by com- 
mitting its control to men of character 
and affluence, than to such persons as 
would stand a contest at general parochial 
elections. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that the 
select vestries under the 59th of the late 
king were totally different from the select 
vestries in London. The former were 
elected annually, and were obliged to re- 
port to the general vestry. He was sorry 
that two bodies so different in their nature 
were called by the same name. He 
trusted that hon. members, in considering 
this subject, would recollect that nothing 
could be more inconvenient than to lay 
down one rule for the regulation of all the 
parishes in thelcountry. The rule which 
might be very beneficial in a country 
parish with a small agricultural popula- 
tion, might be very ill calculated for a po- 
pulous parish in a large town. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne said, he did not 
rise to oppose the motion, but he was 
quite convinced that the select vestries of 
many of the parishes referred to by hin— 
Pancras amongst others—could prove 
themselves not liable to the sweeping 
charges of his hon. friend. His hon. 
friend assumed, that all the members of 
select vestries ought to be appointed ; but 
he was satisfied it would be found, 
that the greatest difficulty was sometimes 
experienced in persuading respectable per- 
sons to undertake that very troublesome 
and onerous office. His hon. friend had 
alluded to certain alleged abuses—parish 
dinners, parish favouritism, and parish 
litigations; but, in case of universal 
suffrage, who would be the persons likely 
to be elected? Not men of rank and 
affluence, but attorneys who might not 
have too much practice, and tradesmen 
whose convenience or profit it might be, to 
supply to the parish the articles in which 
they dealt; and in that way would the 
evil be increased instead of remedied. 
There might be cause for inquiry in some 
parishes, but he thought it hard that 
others, not deserving it, should be included 
in the obloquy sought to be thrown on the 
whole system. The evil lay not in the 
system, but in the want of proper applica- 
tion of it. 

Mr. Hume said, he was not inclined to 





throw the blame on persons which be- 
longed to the system. Unless parishes 
should have the power to direct an inves- 
tigation of their expenditure, and to re- 
move those who should be found to have 
acted improperly, there could be no good 
result from any system whatever. He re- 
gretted to hear the right hon. gentleman 
say, that the system which had so well 
succeeded in the distant provinces was not 
applicable to the metropolis. Was it in- 
tended to be said, that the intelligent and 
well-informed inhabitants of London were 
not capable of doing that which persons 
less qualified to judge and to act had done 
with such beneficial effect? There might 
certainly be an indisposition, on the part 
of some persons, to perform parish duties ; 
but that might be traced to the election of 
those persons without their consent. He 
was of opinion, that the individuals to 
whom the management of the funds ofa 
parish was intrusted should be persons 
elected by those who paid the rates; and 
that the accounts of the parish should be 
in all cases audited by others than those 
with whom the appointment to make the 
disbursements rested. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 1. 


Intsn Cuurcn EstaBLIsHMENT — 
Petition oF W. Cospsett ror REPEAL 
or.| Mr. Denison said, that a petition 
had been put into his hands from a free- 
holder of the county of Surrey, and one of 
his own constituents, which he felt it his 
duty to present to the House, as he con- 
ceived that it was the duty of a member of 
that House to present the petition of any 
freeholder that might be intrusted to him, 
provided it was properly and respectfully 
worded. At the same time that he had 
intimated to the individual from whom 
this petition came, that he would present 
it, in conformity with that duty, he had 
stated most distinctly that he could not 
agree in its prayer. The petition came 
from a celebrated political writer, Mr. 
William Cobbett; and it was dated from 
Barn Elms, in the countyof Surrey. The 
petition was long, and it prayed the House 
to repeal the Irish Church Establishment. 
It went into a history of that establish- 
ment, and it concluded by praying the 
House to repeal it. After bringing up the 
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petition he should move to have it printed, | apostatising from their religion, that they 


that honourable members might see what 
it was. 

The petition was then Lrought up, and 
was as follows: 


“To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled ; 


“The Petition of William Cobbett, 
of Barnes in the county of Surrey, 


** Most humbly Sheweth, 

“That your Petitioner prays your 
Honourable House, that the Protestant 
Church of Ireland, as by law established, 
may be, by law, repealed and utterly ab- 
rogated and abolished, and that this 
prayer he founds on the facts which he, 
with the greatest respect, will now proceed 
to submit to your Honourable House : 

“That, until the year 1547, the Catho- 
lic religion was the only religion known 
in Ireland ; that after the Protestant reli- 
gion was introduced into England, it was, 
by law, made to be the religion taught in 
the Churches in Ireland ; that a Protestant 
clergy were made to supplant the clergy 
of the ancient religion; that the latter 
were turned out of the livings, and the 
churches; that the altars were pulled 
down, and the mass abolished, and the 
Protestant Table and Common Prayer 
forcibly introduced in their stead : 

“‘ That the people of Ireland saw, with 
great indignation, this attempt to force 
upon them a new and strange religion, 
and to compel them to abandon and to 
become apostates to that religion in which 
they had been born and bred—that reli- 
gion which had been the religion of their 
fathers for many centuries, and the truth, 





purity, and wisdom of which were so 
clearly proved by its happy effects : 
“That, therefore, the people rejected | 
this new religion, of the origin of which, , 
or of the authority by which it was im- | 
posed on them, they had, and could have, 
no idea. But the government of Eng- 
land persisted in compelling the Irish to 
submit to an abandonment of the ancient, 
and an adoption of the new, religion : 
“That, in order to effect this purpose, 
clergymen, to officiate in the churches of 
Treland, were sent from England ; and that 
to these the tithes and other church reve- 
nues were all transferred, leaving the Ca- 
tholic clergy to beg or starve. But that 
such was the abhorrence which the Irish 


people entertained, at the thought of 





shunned, as they would have shunned 
deposits of deadly pestilence, thosechurches 
to which they had before resorted with 
punctuality and zeal, surpassed by the 
people of no nation on the earth. And 
that, still clinging to faithful pastors, they 
secretly sought, in houses, in barns, in 
woods, in caves, amongst rocks, or in 
fastnesses of some sort, the comforts of 
that communion, to which they no longer 
dared to resort in open day: 

“That government, irritated at this 
contumely, as it was called, but fidelity as 
it ought to have been called, resorted to 
means the most tyrannical, the most cruel, 
and even the most ferocious, in order to 
subdue this pious fidelity ; that it in- 
flicted fine, imprisonment, torture, death, 
and sometimes two or three or all of those 
on the same person; it confiscated, not 
only innumerable estates belonging to 
Catholics, but whole counties at once, on 
the plea that this was necessary in order 
to plant the Protestant religion; that the 
lands thus confiscated were given to Pro- 
testants; and that, in reality, the former 
owners were extirpated, or made little 
better than slaves to the intruders: 

“That, however, in spite of acts of 
tyranny, at the thought of which Nero 
and Caligula would have startled with 
horror, which acts continued to be en- 
forced with unabated rigour for more than 
two hundred years; that, in spite of those 
acts of fining, confiscating, plundering, 
racking, ‘and killing, all having in view 
one single object, that of compelling the 
people to conform to the Church as by 
law established; that, in spite of all these 
atrocious acts, these matchless barbarities 
of two hundred years, the people of Ire- 


| land, though their country was fre- 


quently almost literally strewed with 
mangled bodies and made red with blood, 
adhered with unshaken fidelity to the 
religion of their and of our fathers ; that in 
spite of death continually looking them in 
the face; in spite of prisons, racks, halters, 
axes and the bowel-ripping knife ; in spite 
of all these, their faithful priests have never 
deserted them; and that the priests now 
in Ireland are the successors of thousands 
of heroic martyrs, many of whom were 
actually ripped up and cut into quarters : 

“That, nevertheless, the new Church, 
by law established, got safely into her 
possession all the property that had be- 
longed to the ancient church; that it 
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took all the tithes, all the parsonage 
houses, all the glebes, all the landed 
estates, which in Ireland are of immense 
extent and value; so that Ireland ex- 
hibited, “has for nearly three hundred 
= continued to exhibit, and still ex- 

ibits, the strange sight of an enormous 
tich established church nearly without 
flocks, and, on the other hand, an almost 
mendicant priesthood with flocks compris- 
ing the main part of the people ; it exhibits 
a religious system, which takes the use of 


the churches from the millions, and gives | 


it to the thousands; that takes the 
churches from that religion by the fol- 
lowers of which they were founded and 
endowed, and gives them to that religion, 
the followers of which protest against the 
faith of the founders and endowers, and 
brand their religion as idolatrous and 
damnable : 

“That your petitioner can form an idea 


of no being short of a fiend, in point of | 


malignity and cruelty, capable of viewing 
such a scene without feelings of horror ; 
and therefore he is confident that your 
honourable House, still, as he hopes, ani- 
mated with the benevolent spirit which led 
to the recent enactment in favour of the 
persecuted Catholics will hasten to put an 
end toascene so disgraceful and to in- 
justice so flagrantly outrageous : 

‘That it must be manifest to every one 
that there could be, for giving the vast 
revenues of the Church of Ireland to the 
Protestant clergy, no ground other than 
that those revenues might be applied in 
such a manner as to cause the main body 
of the people to become and remain Pro- 
testants, and that, too, of the communion 
established by law; that those revenues, 
on the most moderate estimate, amount to 
three millions of pounds sterling a year ; 
that several of the Irish bishops have, of 
late years, left, at their death, personal 
property exceeding, for each, two hundred 
thousand pounds; that the deaneries and 
prebends and other benefices in the church 
of Ireland, as by law established, are of 
great value; and that, your humble peti- 
tioner is sure that your honourable House 
will not deem him presumptuous, if he 
take it for granted, that your honourable 
House will allow, that it is impossible that 
any government in its senses, that any but 
tyrants, and mad tyrants too, would have 
given these immense revenues to the Pro- 
testant clergy, unless with a view and in 
the confident expectation of seeing the 





people, or a large part of them at any rate 
converted to the Protestant faith, and 
joining in the Protestant communion; for 
that, otherwise, it must have been evident 
that those immense revenues could only 
serve to create division, and to perpetuate 
all the passions hostile to the peace and 
prosperity of the country : 

“That, however, at the end of two hun- 
dred and seventy-six years there are, in 
Ireland, even a less number of church 
Protestants than, as your humble petitioner 
finds good historical reason for believing, 
there were an hundred and eighty years 
ago; that it is a fact generally admitted, 
that the church Protestants in that country 
have long been, and still are, decreasing 
in number, compared with that of the 
Catholics, and also as compared with that 
of those Protestant sects who stand aloof 
from her Common Prayerand Communion ; 
that it is an undoubted fact, that in many 
parishes there are scarcely any Protestants 
at all; that in some parishes there is not 
one; that throughout the whole country 
there is not, on an average, more than 
one Church Protestant to every six Ca- 
tholies or Dissenters; and that, while the 
Catholics are shut. out of the churches 
founded and endowed by their forefathers 
of the same faith, and while these churches 
are empty, or at best echo to the solitary 
voices of the stipendiary agent of the 
opulent and luxurious incumbent, the 
Catholics are compelled, either to abandon 
the public practice of their worship, to 
build chapels at their own expense, or, 
which they are frequently compelled to do, 
kneel down on the ground, and in the open 
air : 

“That, if your honourable House will 
hardly be able to refrain from expressing 
deep indignation at the thought of a scene 
like this (existing apparently with your 
approbation), it would be presumption 
indeed in your humble Petitioner to at- 
tempt to estimate the feelings with which 
you must contemplate the present state of 
the Irish church, as by law established, 
and the present application of its prodigious 
revenues : 

“That there are in Ireland, three thou- 
sand four hundred and three parishes ; 
that these are moulded into five hundred 
and fifteen livings, and that, therefore, 
each parson has, on an average, the tithes 
and glebes of more than nine parishes; 
that this is not the worst, however, for 


that many of the livings are united, and 
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that the whole three thousand four hun- 
dred .and three parishes are divided 
amongst less than three hundred and 
fifty parsons; that of. the three thou- 
sand four hundred and three parishes, there 
are only one hundred and thirty-nine that 
have parsonage-houses, so that there is 
now remaining only one parsonage-house 
to every twenty-four parishes, and only 
four hundred and sixty-five that have 
any churches, or one church to seven 
parishes ; and that even in these, residence 
of the incumbent, or even a curate, seldom 
takes place for any length of time; that 
the Church, as by law established, would 
seem to be merely the means of making, 
out of the public resources, provision for 
certain families and persons; that of the 
four archbishops and eighteen bishops of 
the Irish Church, as ‘by law established, 
there are as your Petitioner believes, four- 
teen who are, by blood or marriage, related 
to peers; that a similar principle appears 
to your humble Petitioner to prevail in the 
fillmg of the other dignities and the livings : 
and that, therefore, the Irish Church, as 
by law established, really does seem to 
your humble Petitioner to exist for no 
purpose other than that of furnishing the 
government with the means of bestowing 
largesses on the aristocracy : 

_ “That, though this must, as your Peti- 
tioner. presumes your honourable House 
will believe, be a great evil, it is attended 
with evils still greater than itself; that to 
expect in such a state of things, a willing 
payment of tithes and clerical dues would 
be next to a trait of madness; that the 
tithes are often collected by the aid of a 
military force; and that bloodshed is not 
unfrequently a circumstance in the enter- 
prise; that it is manifest that, if there 
were no military force kept up, there could 
be no tithes collected: and that, there- 
fore, to the evil of the present application 
of the Irish Church revenues are to be 
added the cost and all the other evils 
arising from the keeping up of a great 
standing army in Ireland; that, besides 
this army, there is kept on foot an armed, 
and sometimes mounted, police establish- 
ment, costing an immense sum annually ; 
that it is clear, that neither army nor police 
would be wanted in Ireland, were it not 
for the existence of the Church establish- 
ment, which the Catholics and. Dissenters, 
who form six parts out of seven of the peo- 
ple, must naturally,; and notoriously do, 
detest and abhor; that, therefore, while 








the Irish Church, as. by law established, 
appears to your humble Petitioner to be 
kept up as a source for supplying the 
government with the means of bestowing 
largesses on the aristocracy, the army 
and police appear to him to be required 
solely for the purpose of giving efficiency 
and permanence to that supply: 

‘“‘ That, hence, as your humble Petitioner 
firmly believes, all the discontents, all the 
troubles, all the poverty, nakedness, hunger, 
all the human degradation in Ireland ; and 
this belief he founds upon facts which 
are incontrovertible : 

“That, when the Reformation laid its 
merciless hand on Ireland, that country, 
blessed with a soil and climate as good as 
any in the world, had six hundred and 
forty-nine monasteries and other founda- 
tions of that nature; that it had a church 
in every parish, instead of having, as now, 
one church, on an average, to every seven 
parishes: that it had then a priest in every 
parish, who relieved the poor and repaired 
the church out of the tithes; that it had 
in the monasteries and in the bishops’ 
palaces, so many points whence the poor 
the widow, the orphan, and the stranger, 
received relief; and that it had (greater 
than all the rest) unity of faith, glory to 
God with one voice, peace on earth, and 
goodwill towards men : 

“That, alas! your humble petitioner 
need not tell your honourable House, that 
those have all, yea all, been swept away 
by the means made use of to introduce, 
establish, and uphold the Protestant hier- 
archy ; that these means are still in prac- 
tice, and are, in productiveness of turmoil 
and misery, as active and efficient as ever; 
and that, as long as this hierarchy shall 
continue to exist, the same means must, 
your petitioner is convinced, be employed 
constantly and with unabated rigour : 

‘That, therefore, your humble peti- 
tioner prays that your honourable House, 
proceeding upon the clear precedents set 
by former parliaments, will be pleased to 
pass a law to repeal, abrogate, abolish and 
render utterly frustrate and of no effect, 
the Protestant church now established by 
law in Ireland; that you will be pleased 
to cause a just distribution, in future, of 
the tithes and other revenues now received 
by that church; that, in this distribution, 
you will be pleased to cause to be made 
effectual provision for the relief of the 
poor; and that you will be pleased to 
adopt, relative to the premises, such other 
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measures as, in your wisdom, you shall 
deem to be meet.—And your petitioner 
will ever pray.” 

Ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


Swan River Sertrement.| Mr. 
Hume said, he had a question to put to 
the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, 
relative to the new settlement at the Swan 
River, to which he hoped to obtain a 
satisfactory answer, for the advantage of 
those who were disposed to emigrate to 
that Settlement. It had been stated in 
the public papers, that the whole of the 
fertile land at the Swan River was granted 
to one person, so as to preclude the hope 
of. those who were disposed to emigrate to 
that Settlement, of their being able to 
obtain any good land unless they obtain- 
ed it by purchase from this individual. 
He hoped the right hon. Secretary would 
give such an explanation on the subject 
as would satisfy the House that the state- 
ments which had been made respecting 
this colony, as to the disposal of the land 
in the manner he had mentioned, were 
unfounded. 

Sir George Murray said, he was glad 
of the opportunity afforded him to give an 
explanation—he trusted a satisfactory one 
—on the subject referred to by the hon. 
member. The first proposal made to the 
government, relative to the Swan River 
Settlement, originated with two gentlemen 
who applied for a charter, and for power 
and liberty to form a colony, after the 
manner in which the formation of other 
colonies had taken place. This proposal, 
however, did not meet the approval of 
government, as it was deemed desirable to 
exercise a more immediate control over 
the Settlement by government, than by 
such an arrangement it would possess. 
The second proposal came from four per- 
sons of great respectability and consider- 
able capital. They proposed to take out 
ten thousand persons as emigrants from 
this ‘country, on government allotting them 
a district of the country to the extent of 
two millions of acres. This, however, was 
a larger portion of the country than go- 
vernment were disposed to place out of 
their hands, on the terms proposed to 
them. He (sir George Murray) did pro- 
pose, however, to accept of the proposal 
in a modified form, and to accede to the 
wishes of those four individuals on a 
limited plan, Of the four proposers, three 
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subsequently withdrew; one, however, 
continued to express his willingness to 
abide by the offer made. That offer con- 
sisted of the allotment of two hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of land; and a 
condition was made with this person, that 
the grant should be situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the mouth of the 
Swan River, so as to leave a great extent 
of fertile territory for the advantage of 
future settlers, and as an;inducement to 
them to emigrate thither. The statements 
referred to by the hon. member, which had 
found their way into the newspapers, were 
wholly unfounded. They were statements, 
he feared, got up by artful persons, for 
the purpose of preventing others from 
making proposals to the Colonial Depart- 
ment, in the hope that their own might 
meet with an undue preference. He was 
glad of the opportunity of making this ex- 
planation. At the Colonial Office the ful- 
lest information would be given, as to the 
circumstances in which that colony was 
situated, and the facilities held out to 
emigrants intending to settle at the Swan 
River, 

Mr. Baring wished to know, if ‘any 
conditions were imposed on the individual 
to whom the grant of two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres was made, as to the 
number of emigrants who were to be taken 
out to it, or as to the time in which the 
land granted to him was to be settled ? 

Sir George Murray said, that the indi- 
vidual who had obtained the grant had 
engaged to take out four hundred persons, 
to settle in. the colony, before the Ist of 
November. He had also engaged, that 
the land granted to him should be settled 
within twenty-one years after the date of 
the grant. The usual time allowed for 
settling was ten years ; but in the present 
instance, on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, the time was ex- 
tended to twenty-one years. 


Sirk Trape Brtt.] The order of the 
day was read for going into a committee 
on this bill. On the motion, “ that the 
Speaker do now leave the chair,” 

Mr. Fyler said, that having formerly 
addressed the House at considerable length 
upon this subject, he should not intrude 
upon them for any time on the present 
occasion. He trusted, however, that he 
might be allowed to take the opportunity 
of re-stating a few of the objections to 
which the measure was obnoxious=-a meae’ 
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sure, the inevitable tendency of which 
was, in his opinion, to destroy the Silk 
Trade of this country. Nor was this his 
single opinion: it was the general and 
universal feeling among the manufacturers, 
in all the branches of the Silk Trade. He 
had never been very sanguine in expecting 
a measure by which the difficulties under 
which that trade laboured would be re- 
moved; but, he confessed, that he could | 
never have anticipated that, at the very 
moment when the trade was in a state of | 
distress unparalleled, so serious a reduc- | 
tion of the duties by which it was pro- 
tected would ever have been contemplated 
by government. He should not attempt | 
to pourtray the dismay and consternation | 
which pervaded all the parts of the coun- | 
try connected with the Silk Trade, as soon | 
as information was received of the mea- | 
sure proposed by the right hon. the presi- | 
dent of the Board of Trade. The first 
fruits of that measure had manifested 
themselves in the city which he had the 
honour to represent. He had already 
stated, that there were in that city four 
thousand looms out of employ. By a let- 
ter which he had received, he was in- 
formed, that one individual had declared 
that two hundred looms, now working for 
him, should cease, if the proposed mea- 
sure were carried into effect. Nor would 
the effects of the measure be confined to 
Coventry; they would extend over the 
whole country ; many masters would give 
up the manufactory if the bill should pass 
into alaw. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that the causes which led to the 
distress of the Silk Trade were extension 
of the manufacture and over-trading. As 
to the extension of the manufacture, it 
was to the introduction of the new sys- 
tem that that extension was attributable. 
He adverted to the drawbacks, to an im- 
mense amount, which were allowed on 
manufactured goods, in consequence of 
which a large portion of capital was neces- 
sarily employed in the extension of this 
trade. As to over-trading, the French 
goods were brought into this country at 
so reduced a rate, that our manufacturers 
had been compelled to compete with them, 
by throwing an additional quantity of 
oods, at a low rate, into the market. But | 

ough the manufacturer might do this 
to a certain extent, how would the opera- 
tive be enabled to exist, when he was 
obliged to labour fourteen hours a-day in 
order to produce that which formerly only 
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required the exertion of six hours? The 
right hon. gentleman had observed, that 
the trade of Coventry had been greatly 
extended. He admitted that the trade 
was, in some degree, enlarged; but that, 
he believed, arose from an improvement 
of the machinery. Although competition 
might, to a certain extent, have contribut- 
ed to the improvement of the Silk Trade, 
yet, when those gentlemen who supported 
the new system had deprived the country 
of the home-market, which these measures 
undoubtedly would do, it was for them to 
show where the manufacturer was to dis- 
pose of his commodity in its improved 
state. But it did surprise him very much, 
if an extension of the trade and over- 
trading were the causes of all this mis- 
chief, that the right hon. gentleman had 
taken such a very extraordinary remedy 
to cure the evil. What did he propose to 
do? Why, to reduce the duty oa India 
silks to twenty per cent. This subject 
was discussed at the end of the last session, 
and it was then stated, that ship-loads of 
silk goods were ready to be exported to 
this country, the moment the duty was 
lowered. The other remedy was, to re- 
duce the duty on French goods to thirty 
per cent. Now, he admitted that there 
might be considerable distress amongst 
the silk-manufacturers of France, but 
they would have the means of sending 
their goods to this country, and he was 
convinced that the influx of silk articles 
from India and France would plunge the 
trade in still greater distress, and aggra- 
vate those evils which now raged uncon- 
trolled. He denied that the plan now 
proposed would afford any relief to the 
manufacturers. Those who now wished 
to lower the duties on French silks ought 
to recollect, that France had never shown 
herself inclined to follow those principles 
which were laid down by the advocates of 
free trade. She refused to take our cut- 
lery or woollens in exchange for her wines ; 
and with peculiar vigilance and jealousy 
she prevented the raw silk of her own 
production, and which was better than 
that of Italy, to be exported here.—There 
was another point in the bill to which he 
entertained a great objection; he meant 
the option given to the Custom-house 


| officer to charge either an ad valorem 


duty, or a duty by rate. It was too large 
a discretionary power with which to invest 
those persons; and he hoped the right 
hon. gentleman would reconsider it, And 
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what was given to the silk-manufacturer | hon. member for Montrose had declared, 
in return for all the evil which the bill | that not an ounce of the raw silk could 


inflicted upon him? He was told, that 
the duty on thrown silk would be reduced 
to 3s. 6d.; making a difference of about 
two and a half per cent on the whole 
manufacture. This would ruin the throws- 
ter, while it would afford little advantage 
to the other manufacturer. There was 
another part of the bill to which he had 
less objection; and, indeed, he thought 
that, in some respects, it might be benefi- 
cial; he meant that which related to the 


limitation of the ports. As far as it went, | 


that, in his opinion, would do good. But 
the good would be much more than coun- 
terbalanced by the great reduction of the 
duty. Whether an influx of foreign goods 
were poured in either by smuggling, or in 
consequence of the reduction of the duty, 
was the same thing to the manufacturer. 
There was another part of the bill on 
which the right hon. proposer of it had 
dwelt, as calculated to be of great benefit. 
He alluded to the drawbacks on the ex- 
— of silk goods, But if the right 

. gentleman would consult his figures, 
he would see, that it was utterly impossible 


to expect, that, under existing circum- | 


stances, the silk manufacturer of this 
country could export to any amount. And 
what was the mighty benefit? Deducting 
the drawback of 3s. 6d. on thrown silk, 
from the 1}s. which was the amount of 
the protection, there would still be a ba- 
lance of 7s. 6d. against the silk goods of 
this country when exported to a foreign 
market.—In the course of the recent de- 
bates on this subject, some observations 
had fallen from several hon. members, re- 
specting which he begged leave to say a 
few words. The hon. member for Dover, 
especially, had been very eager to lash 
those who differed from him on the sub- 
ject. That hon. gentleman had main- 
tained, that if the quantity of raw material 
imported was the same as formerly, the 
quantity of labour must remain the same ; 
and he had asked, if that was the case, 
how the manufacturer could be said to 
suffer? But the hon. gentleman had for- 
gotten, that the finer kinds of manufac- 
ture did not bear the same proportion 
which they formerly did to the coarser; 
that the coarser required a quantity of 
silk, which, in proportion to the quantity 
required for the finer, was as three to one; 
and that the most lucrative branch of the 
trade had almost entirely left us. The 


come to this country for which an equal 
quantity of our own manufacture was not 
exported. The hon. member never con- 
sidered the large quantity of silk wasted 
in the manufacture; nor did he seem to 
have taken into his account the 

amount of stock that was left in the hands 
of the merchant at the end of the year. 
Last year that amount was very consider- 
able. He allowed, that there were many 
persons at present employed in the trade; 





but it was incumbent for those who in- 
| sisted on that fact, to show that that em- 
| ployment was profitable. He believed it 
| to be the fact, that the throwsters, seeing 
| the situation in which they were, and hav- 
| ing embarked large capitals in business, 
| had worked at a rate so low as to be 
| wholly unproductive. Many hon. mem- 
| bers present were more acquainted than 
| he was with that part of the trade, who 
| would bear him out in that statement. 
| He might go on to state still further the 
| objections which occurred to him on the 
| subject, but he was apprehensive of ex- 
| ceeding the bounds which he had pre- 
scribed to himself; and would therefore 
content himself with earnestly urging the 
right hon. gentleman to reflect on the 
consequences of passing this bill. He had 
that morning received a letter from one of 
the directors of the poor in the city which 
he had the honour to represent, stating, 
that the poor rates, which at the end of 
the last year were 4d. and 6d. in the 
pound, were in April 1s, He cautioned 
the right hon. gentleman not to reject the 
representations on this subject of one of 
the most influential and candid men in the 
trade. The right hon. gentleman was 
well aware of the character of the intel- 
ligent individual to whom he alluded, Mr, 
Doxat.—He had had a communication 
with that gentleman, who had declared to 
him, that the effect of the measure, if it 
should pass, would be the ruin of every 
branch of the Silk Trade. It might be 
prudent to consider what might be the 
consequence of driving so large a class of 
the community to desperation. There was 
not a more loyal, patient, and long-suffer- 
ing class of persons in the country than 
the silk weavers had proved themselves to 
be. He held in his hand, however, a let- 
ler, the writer of which informed him, 
that it had been found necessary to call im 
the aid of the military at Macclesfield, 
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The letter stated, that five thousand wea- 
vers had assembled on two successive 


days, that Macclesfield was no longer the | 
same Macclesfield that it was, that the | 


windows of the houses had been broken, 
and meer other outrages committed, and 
that it had been necessary to send to 
Manchester for both horse and foot 
soldiers, in order to restore tranquillity. 
He warned the right hon. gentleman, 
therefore, to ponder well before he went 
on with this measure. If it were pressed, 
it would seal the doom of thousands, who 
were already fallen, but who, if they saw 
‘in the lowest depth, a lower deep, still 
threatening to devour them, opening wide,” 
might be driven into a course of conduct 
destructive to all parties. He felt it his 
duty to oppose this bill, therefore, in every 
stage, to protest most strongly against it, 
and to take the sense of the House upon 
it; and in pursuance of that determina- 
tion, he would move, as an amendment, 
“‘ That this House will, upon this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Robinson rose to second the 
amendment. The hon. member said, that 
if he was not deeply impressed with the 
importance of the subject, he should not 
obtrude himself upon the House, after the 
result of the debate which had taken place 
upon this subject the other evening. The 
measures now proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers would, he was convinced, be so 
far from affording relief to the Silk Trade, 
that they would aggravate all the evils 
under which it at present laboured. He 
would not trouble the House by entering 
into details, both because he was not com- 
petent to do so, and because all that he 
could state in that way had been antici- 
pated. But he would endeavour to show, 
that some mistakes had found their way 
into the argument af the right hon. the 
president of the Board of Trade, and some 
errors into his statements. He would also 
endeavour to show, that the silk manufac- 
turers and those who advocated their cause 
had been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, when it was supposed that they 
sought exclusive protection for themselves; 
protection enjoyed by no other branches 
of trade. In the first place, he begged to 
remind the right hon. gentleman of the 
protection afforded to that most important 
branch of our trade-—the agricultural. 
The principle had been recognized with 
reference to that trade, and the House had 
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He would 


Corn-laws, because such a discussion 
would be irrelevant, and because it was 
likely that the subject would soon come 
under the consideration of the House on a 
specific motion. His only object was, to 
show, that the corn of the country had 
received a large, positive, and bond fide 
protection by the scale of duties adopted 
for the purpose of preventing a large quan- 
tity of foreign corn from being brought in. 
The distinction between silk and agricul- 
ture was this—that, although the legisla- 
ture, by the act of 1826, provided for the 
latter an adequate protection, that very 
circumstance threw the former into a state 
of distress; which distress the proposed 
measure would much increase. The right 
hon. gentleman asserted, that one of the 
grounds on which he brought forward this 
measure was, to protect the manufacturer 
against the smuggler. As he found that 
the smuggler could introduce foreign goods 
with a charge upon them of twenty-six per 
cent, the right hon. gentleman proposed, 
that the duty should be lowered to twenty- 
five per cent; that was, one per cent less 
than the charge under which the smuggler 
now ran the goods. But must it not be 
evident to the right hon. gentleman, that 
that could afford no protection to the home 
manufacturer? On the contrary, the ar- 
gument of the right hon. gentleman went 
to this, ‘I cannot protect you against the 
smuggler, and, therefore, I will let the 
legal trader also in upon you.” The right 
hon. gentleman was, however, quite mis- 
taken, if he supposed this measure would 
prevent smuggling. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had truly stated, that there was a 
set of smugglers who paid insurances of 
twenty-six per cent to cover all the risks 
of their illicit trade. But there was ano- 
ther class of smugglers who never insured, 
and whose ventures, though small, in 
every separate transaction, amounted to a 
large aggregate. He (Mr. Robinson) was 
apprehensive, therefore, that the amount 
of foreign goods which had been poured 
into the country during the last three years, 
though increasing annually 120,000/., 
would be most destructively augmented by 
this bill. He contended, that there was 
nothing unfair or unreasonable on the part 
of those engaged in the Silk Trade, to ask 
for a prohibition of foreign goods, unpala- 
table as that word might sound. Zhe ma- 
nufacture of silk goods, portable and valuas 
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able as it was, admitted of most extensive 
smuggling; and that circumstance, added 
to the right of the silk manufacturer to 
say, that as parliament had recognised the 
principle of protection in the corn trade, 
they were entitled to adequate protection 
in their trade. It was true that prohibi- 
tion would not put an end to smuggling ; 
but the facilities for smuggling were greatly 
increased by the difficulty of recognising 
and distinguishing smuggled goods, occa- 


.sioned by the admission of goods legally. 


The right hon. gentleman had instituted a 
comparison between the quantity of raw 
and thrown silk, imported in the five years 
before 1824, and the quantity imported in 
the five years after 1824. But that was 
not a fair mode of comparison, the last 
two years of the former of those periods 
being years of prohibition. _The compa- 
rison ought to have been between the years 
1823, 1824, and 1825, and the years 1826, 
1827, and 1828. The right hon. gentle- 
man ought also to have taken into consi- 
deration the stock of raw and thrown silk 
in the hands of the silk manufacturer, not 
manufactured, amounting to 800,000lbs. 
Much stress had been laid upon the num- 
ber of additional spindles that had been 
employed. His answer to the argument 
was this—that the number of spindles 
must not be viewed as a proof of increased 
prosperity. Owing to the depression that 
had fallen upon their trade, the manufac- 
turers found that they could not continue 
to employ the same number of hands con- 
stantly; but aware that, if any were ab- 
solutely discharged, they must become 
burthensome to their parishes, the masters 
deemed it more advisable not to reduce the 
number of their workmen, but to divide 
the reduced quantity of employment 
among them, by giving to each three or 
four days work in the week. But the dis- 
tress and suffering of those poor people 
did not end there; for, although their 
number of days’ work was diminished, 
their hours of labour per day were increased 
to fourteen, and, in some instances, to 
sixteen, without enabling them at the same 
time to earn enough to support their fami- 
lies. The subject was one of importance, 
not merely as related to the silk-weavers, 


but as it involved the case of every labourer, | 


of every description, in the country; and 
it would soon become absolutely necessary 
for the government to devise means for 
employing them. When he took that ex- 
tended view of the question, he confessed 
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he looked forward with alarm amounting 
almost to dismay. Here was, however, in 
the case before the House, a specimen of 
that which would, he feared, very soon 
become general. Here were five or six 
hundred thousand persons, who had con- 
tributed by their industry to the main- 
tenance of the state, now reduced to 
deplorable distress, and who must be 
utterly ruined unless the measure pro- 
posed to be adopted should be revised. 
That sad conviction it was, which. had 
induced him to enter into the subject 
so warmly; for he need hardly state, 
that he was not himself connected with 
the Silk Trade; but, knowing that dis- 
tress almost as extreme, and originating 
in similar causes, was experienced by his 
own constituents, the. glove-makers of 
Worcester, he felt that his best mode of 
advancing the interests of the latter would 
be by discussing the principle on the ques- 
tion which professed to relate only to the 
Silk Trade.—He did not mean to enter 
into the subject of free trade in general. 
He had given to the consideration of 
that subject all the attention of which he 
was capable, and was, notwithstanding the 
lecture that had been read to him and 
others equally unskilled in the science of 
political economy, by the hon. member for 
Montrose, still of opinion, that the appli- 
cation of that principle had been produc- 
tive of, and was still calculated to produce, 
consequences the most deplorable. . The 
hon. member for Montrose had attributed 
to him an expression which he had not 
used ; for he had never said, as was im- 
puted to him, “ thank God, I am no poli- 
tical economist!” He had certainly not 
become a master in the abstruse science 
of political economy ; but he would assert 
that, to attempt to carry the principle of 
free trade into effect in this country, with- 
out at the same time taking into consider- 
ation the state of foreign nations, and the 
bearing of their condition upon the ques- 
tion, would be doing that which would re- 
duce this country to a situation of distress 
and difficulty, for which it might be im- 
possible to find an adequate remedy. Re- 
ference had exultingly been made to our 
exports, as proved by the Custom-house 
returns. As aman connected with trade, 
he felt gratified at every new proof of the 
extension of our commerce to every quar- 
ter of the globe; but, if hon. members 
who were not equally conversant with 
those matters were to form their ideas of 
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our trade and commerce by the Custom- 
house returns, they would be guilty of a 
very great mistake. After a war of long 
duration we were met by the competition 
of all the trading countries in the world. 
The advantages they enjoyed over us, and 
the consequent progress they made, were 
not very striking at first, but they were 
daily supplanting us. in other foreign 
markets, and meant to exclude us from 
their own. Was it not, therefore, import- 
ant to know whether it was intended by 
government to abandon those of our own 
fellow-subjects and countrymen, who had 
embarked large capitals in manufacture to 
the almost unlimited competition of fo- 
reigners, who in their own country 
cee advantages from which the 

ritish manufacturer was excluded? Had 
government, he would ask, any mea- 
sure to bring forward in addition to the 
present for providing occupation for the 
eapital, the machinery, and the hands that 
would be thrown out of employment ; 
or were the manufacturers to be left only 
to the protection of a duty, which would 
enable an importer to bring foreign goods 
into this country, at a price a mere shade 
higher than the smuggler? thus leaving 
the supply of the home market to those 
two classes—importers and smugglers. It 
had been said, by hon. members who took 
a view of the question differently from his, 
that other manufactures had suffered as 
well as the Silk Trade, and that therefore 
it might be argued, that it was the mea- 
sure of 1826 that had produced all that 
distress. He had never said that it had ; 
but he had always said, and would still 
assert, that that measure had greatly 
increased that distress. The reason why 
those concerned in the cotton, woollen, 
and iron trades, had not come forward to 
complain of the act of 1826, was, that 
they had not been -exposed to foreign 
competition, and were therefore suffering 
from causes beyond the reach of govern- 
ment, and were content to wait the occur- 
rence of something in the chapter of 
accidents for their benefit. The silk ma- 
nufacturers would, he was sure, have done 
the same were they similarly circum- 
stanced. [twas truly said, that over-trading 
had taken place; and the remedy for 
existing distress was a recommendation to 
cease from manufacturing; but he would 
say, cease at the same time from foreign 
importation; for if that were not done the 
foreigner, and not the home manufacturer, 
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would derive benefit from a cessation of 
production. The foreigner had over-traded 
as well as the British manufacturer, and 
would, immediately, upon our refraining 
from work, send over the stocks which had 
so largely accumulated at Lyons and else- 
where. To cease from manufacturing 
would, therefore, while it enriched the 
foreigner, be of no benefit to the British 
manufacturer and throwster, nor to any of 
the distressed persons wholly employed by 
them. He thought that the great degree 
to which distress had reached since 1826 
was a circumstance sufficiently strong to 
induce the House to take the subject into 
consideration. We were told, when the 
measure of 1826-was brought forward, that it 
would be productive of relief to the country, 
then very much distressed. The right hon. 
gentleman, the member for Inverness, 
stated, at the same time, that if the distress 
should continue then there would be a fair 
case for coming to parliament for relief ; 
but he could prove that that distress had 
not only continued, but that manufacturing 
property all over the country was nearly 
annihilated, and that the weavers of the 
metropolis and elsewhere were reduced to 
a state of suffering, the description of 
which would harrow up the soul. He would 
not attempt to enter upon the melancholy 
detail, for he believed that his majesty’s 
government were aware of it, although 
they took a different view of the cause. 
It was material that the House should 
bear in mind the delusive hopes that had 
been held, when the measure of 1826 was 
brought forward. Now, we were told, that 
the reciprocity, then so much relied on by 
anticipation, was of no consequence; and 
the hon. member for Montrose had even 
said, “ Buy as much foreign produce and 
manufactures, and as cheaply as you can, 
and you will bea gainer by it.” He denied 
the correctness of that conclusion, for he 
was convinced, that both the importers and 
consumers would, by and by, place the 
country in a most dangerous position. If 
the hon. members who so strenuously 
supported the principle of free trade in 
every thing but corn—if they, protected 
as they were by the act of last session, 
imagined that the other interests would 
continue to struggle with difficulty and dis- 
tress without any effort at relief, they were 
much mistaken ; for it was quite impossible 
that the country could go on, unless an 
equal degree of protection were extended 
to all classes. A proposition had been 
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made to establish a minimum price for 
labour. A very unreasonable proposition 
certainly; and only to be defended by 
reference to the minimum that had been 
fixed in the price of corn. He should 
lament the downfall of the agricultural in- 
terests; but he thought there was no 
reason why the other great interests 
of the country should be sacrificed 
to them, until distress and pauperism 
should go on increasing to a point that 
would compel the landed interest to come 
forward to their relief; but the landed 
interest might not be able to give such 
relief, and then another party—the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—might come 
down to the House also and say, that he 
was unable to raise the revenue necessary 
to meet the expenses of the country.—He 
was not inclined to take an unfavorable 
view of our position; on the contrary, he 
thought the resources of the empire were 
almost inexhaustible; but he feared that, 
if foreign competition were unshackled, 
our resources would not prove to be un- 
bounded. The most gloomy reports re- 
specting the situation of the country were 
in circulation. The trade of the country 
was, on the other hand, represented as not 
having greatly fallen off; but every man 
knew that the amount of our exports did 
not prove prosperity; for it was well known 
that when demand had ceased at home— 
when our warehouses were overstocked— 
that large quantities of goods were shipped 
for other markets, and in many instances, 
from the failure of purchasers and the low 
prices, the articles bought caused the ruin 
of the exporters. To contend that ex- 
portation of that nature proved prosperity 
was as absurd as to argue that because a 
man spent a great deal of money he must 
therefore have a large fortune.—The hon. 
member here read an extract from a speech 
delivered by lord Goderich in 1824, in 
which the principle of free trade was advo- 
cated, principally on the ground of antici- 
pated reciprocity. He believed that in his 
anticipations and predictions lord Goderich 
had been sincere; but like the predictions 
of many other well-meaning men, those of 


the noble lord had been completely falsified. | 


The hon. member here briefly recapitulated 
the leading points of his speech, hoping 
that he had convinced the House of the 
necessity for considering the question with 
a view to retrace their steps. An hon. 
baronet opposite had, on a former occasion, 
asked his reason for objecting to the prin- 
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ciple of free trade. He replied that, as 
one instance of its mischievous tendency, 
it would, by allowing the importation of 
foreign gloves, drive those made at home 
out of the market. ‘‘ No matter,” said the 
hon. baronet, “ for if the persons who now 
made gloves cannot find employment in 
that line, they will turn their hands to 
something else.” But, from the redun- 
dancy of labourers in every branch, no 
such resource now offered itself. Where 
was the unfortunate silk manufacturer, for 
example, to find employment? His only 
chance was the poor-house; and probably 
many of them would be driven to depre- 
dation and crime. The sufferings, the 
patience, and the endurance of those par- 
ties entitled them to the consideration of 
the House. If permitted to sink, it would 
be never to rise again. He should con- 
clude his appeal on their behalf by recall- 
ing to the recollection of honourable 
members the well-known lines of the 
poet :-— 
*¢ Princes and lords may flourish and may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry, a country’s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that the 

House had not to meet merely the neces- 
sity of the day, but a great and growing 
evil. The country had witnessed Finance 
Committee, and every variety of scheme, 
and yet not one of the advocates of free 
trade had been able to point out a remedy 
for the evil which all acknowledged to 
exist. The manufacturers had had a very 
severe and cruel experiment tried on them, 
and the government had taken the very 
worst direction, by beginning with the 
Silk Trade. They had been told, that 
the silk traders were not only to compete 
with foreigners, but were to run the 
brightest career of success. Had these 
predictions been realized? The petitioners 
had told the House, that the markets were 
glutted, that their men were out of employ, 
and that their machines were ruined. 
What had the House said in reply? 
‘You want protection—have you not got 
it to the extent of thirty per cent ?—we 
will reduce it to twenty five.” Another 
large body of silk manufacturers had told 
the House, that they could not even pro- 
ceed with the protection of 5s., and the 
House had immediately cut them down to 
3s. 6d. When the House was convinced 
of over-trading and over-stocked markets, 
they had introduced the competition of 
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East-India goods on a reduction from fifty 
or sixty per cent to twenty. The measure 
would not prevent smuggling. The pre- 
sent system established what was equiva- 
lent to a system of bounties and draw- 
backs, which would be subject to frauds 
and litigations. It was buying a free 
trade with one hand and ruining it with 
the other.. Persons had said, that, but 
for the present system the distress would 
have been greater. He knew that the 
cotton trade had felt equal depression. 
Formerly he had given 6s. 8s. or 10s. a 
yard for fine cotton manufactures, not 
weighing, perhaps, a few ounces, and now 
he could buy a yard of such goods for a 
shilling. In 1826, he and other traders 
had lost more than they had accumulated 
in the seven preceding years. He main- 
tained that, within the period to which 
he alluded, there had been a fall of twenty- 
five per cent in the trade, which in the 
whole, made a reduction of six millions. 
This was what had been termed a “ revul- 
sion” in the trade. It was indeed a re- 
vulsion, of the effects of which the trade 
had not got rid up to the present hour. 
There was no member of that House, who 
was not fully aware of the distress to 
which this great branch of the trade 
of the country had~ been reduced. 
He had been in business in 1792, and was 
old enough to remember that men, who 
were then worth from 50,000/. to 60,0002. 
have been ruined by the present system of 
“‘free trade” in silk. It might be said, 
that this arose from over speculation. — It 
was true that there always had been specula- 
tion and it was wholesome and good for trade 
that it should beso. Such speculations were 
as necessary and productive to trade, as 
hurricanes and storms were to the purifica- 
tion of the atmosphere. But this was not 
a measure to cure the evil complained of. 
Was it then, he would ask, fair for hon. 
gentlemen to come down to that House, 
and tell them, that from 1816 to 1828, the 
Silk Trade had been increasing? He 
would tell the House the manner in which 
that apparent increase had been made out. 
There had been for some time a transfer 
from the fine fancy muslins to the Silk 
Trade, and the hands formerly employed at 
the muslins, were engaged upon the manu- 
facture of coarser silks, such as Bandanas. 
He himself had never been engaged in the 
Silk Trade, but he knewenough of it,through 
persons engaged in it, to say that it had 
been most unfairly and cruelly treated in 
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that House. Hon. members must be 
aware, that if a shop for the sale of Eng- 
lish silks were opened, and a shop for the 
sale of French silks were to be opened 
close to it, the latter, though selling twenty 
per cent higher, would be surrounded 
with carriages, while the former would re- 
main neglected. He maintained, then, 
that it was not fair thus to throw open the 
trade in silk, without considering the in- 
terests of those who had large capitals at 
stake, as well as the thousands of more 
humble individuals who lived by their 
labour in it. He had never before heard 
of a statesman who proposed the free ad- 
mission of foreign goods into this country 
without restriction, while our own manu- 
facturers were unemployed and pining in 
want and that without the slightest equiva- 
lent. It had been truly observed, that 
labour was property, and, according to 
Mr, Pitt, three-fifths of the labour of each 
individual found its way into the Exche- 
quer. Were we, then, to allow foreigners 
to partake of such portion of our labours, 
as would otherwise conduce to the service 
of the state? Upon former discussions of 
this question it was usual to find the 
House crowded; but he was sorry that 
upon the present occasion, they were called 
upon to discuss a bill respecting it, he 
might say, to empty benches. It was a 
question which affected alike the agricul- 
turist and the manufacturer. The word 
“< prohibition” seemed to affright hon. 
members on the other side of the Heuse ; 
they pronounced it so softly, that one would 
imagine they shrunk from the sound and 
had a horror of it. But he would boldly 
and fearlessly say, that there must be a 
prohibition, or else taxation could not go 
on. He would take one instance, in 
which the value and consumption had de- 
creased. A duty of 33d. per yard was 
imposed upon printed calicoes. Formerly 
that article sold at 3s. per yard, now they 
sold at ls. per yard; so that a servant 
girl who paid 6s. or 7s. for her garment, 
paid to government a tax of 2s. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman over the way, there had been a 
rise of twenty per cent in woollens. Now 
if a tradesman obtained five per cent profit, 
he made 10/. upon the sale of 200/. worth 
of goods; but if that 200/. worth of goods 
were reduced in value to 100J., then, 
instead of 5 per cent, he only received 24 
per cent; and thus he must work twiee 
as hard, and force his goods down people’s 
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throats, in order to gain a livelihood. He 
was, as much as any man, a friend to free 
trade, such as he understood it to be. He 
considered free trade to be the export of the 
surplus of this country, in order to obtain 
the surplus of another country, of which 
we stood inneed. This interchange of com- 
modities he considered for the benefit of 
both. But if France, or any other 
country, would not agree to act upon 
the same system, why should Eng- 
land determine to do so? They had 
been told, that a free trade ought to exist; 
and that if those persons now engaged in 
the Silk Trade could not carry it on with 
profit, they must turn their capital into 
some other channel. This might do ver 
well when the trade was first introduced, 
but it was rather too late, after the fostering 
care and protectionwhich had been extended 
to it, to turn round and tell the parties, 
that they should no longer be protected or 
encouraged, but must shift for themselves. 
He contended, that the average of imports 
as referred to in 1826, was most unfair, 
as the greater part of the silk imported from 
Bengal came without being thrown. The 
right hon. gentleman over the way had 
told the House that the best criterion of 
prosperity was consumption; but in_ his 
calculation he had omitted some material 
articles in which consumption had decreased 
—they were the following :—In 1824 and 
1825 the increase in the consumption of 
beer was seven hundred and ninety thou- 
sand barrels. In 1826 and 1827 there 
was a decrease of seven hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight barrels. In 1827 a de- 
crease in British spirits of two and a half 
millions of gallons, In rum of a million 
gallons. In brandy one hundred and 
eighty thousand gallon& In sugar of 
about two and fifty thousand cwt., there 
had been this year an increase of about 
one hundred thousand barrels of beer ; an 
increase in coffee, owing to a fall in price 
from 100s. to 40s. 3. in cotton wool, toa fall 
of fifty per cent; and an increase in sugar. 
There had been a fall of sixty per cent 
in sheep’s wool. The right hon. gentleman 
had told them, that there had been an 
increase of exports to the amount of twelve 
millions within the last year; but how did 
he make good that statement? Why, he 
did soby stating the official value of the arti- 
cles, whereas in factthe realvalue wassixteen 
millions dess. The House might not, per- 
haps, understand the difference between the 
VOL. XXI. 
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official and the declared value of merchan- 
dise [hear! anda laugh]. In the year 
1814, both were alike; nay, there were 
some instances in which the declared 
value of articles was double the official 
value ; and others, in which it exceeded it 
by more than one half. In 1816, the 
export of cotton was sixteen millions; in 
1817, twelve millions; but during the 
five years before 1828, it was ten millions ; 
and in the last year it was under that sum. 
In 1816, the official value of cotton ex- 
ported was 21,000,000/.; the declared 
value was 16,000,000/.; -In 1826, the 
official value of exports was 26,000,000/. ; 
the declared value was 16,000,000/. In 
1827, the official value of exports was 
21,000,0002.; ‘the declared .value was 
10,000,0007. In 1828, the official value 
of exports was 29,000,000/.; the declared 
value was 13,000,000/. After this state- 
ment, taken from official documents, what 
must the House think, were they to let the 
unfortunate persons, engaged to be allowed 
to perish? No; they must be supported, 
either by trade or by. the country, even 
though they should be employed to dig 
holes and fill them up again.—But they 
had been told, that a free trade would 
benefit the shipping interest, inasmuch as 
if we imported 2,000,000/. of merchandize, 
we should in turn, export 2,000,000/. of 
our own produce. . But was such the fact ? 
He defied the right hon. gentleman to 
prove it. Again, they had been told, that 
there had been an increase of exports of 
our manufactures within the last four years. 
But how stood the fact? The exports of 
the manufactures and produce of the 
United Kingdom, with the official and 
declared or real value, for the last four 
years, were as follow :— 
Official Value. Declared Value. 
1825. .£.47,150,689. .£.38,870,945 
1826 .. 40,965,735 .. 31,536,723 
1827 .. 52,219,280 .. 37,182,857 
1828 .. 52,797,455 .. 36,814,176 
So that it appeared, by the above state- 
ment, that the real value of the goods 
exported was about sixteen millions below 
the official value; that the exports of 
1826 were to a less amount than those of 
1825 by nearly seven and a half millions ; 
those of 1827 more than a million and 
half less than those of 1825; and those 
of 1828 more than two millions less than 
those of 1825; making together a falling 
off in our export trade for the last three 
years of more than eleven millions; when 
2 
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a very large increase ought to have been 
expected, in consequence of our large im- 
portations of corn and foreign silks, wines, 
and other articles. The fact was, that in 
making such regulations, we must yield 
to circumstances—we must be regu- 
lated by the conduct of other states to- 
wards us. He would, with the leave of 
the House, read an extract or two from 
the speeches of some of our greatest 
statesmen upon this subject. The late 
marquis of Lansdowne, in speaking upon 
the subject, said—‘‘ Our manufactures 
are transitory and fleeting. The produc- 
tions of France positive and eternal; they 
remained as long as the earth continued. 
Ought we not, therefore, to receive some- 
thing in exchange? Theirs are luxuries, 
ours are necessaries, and we have a right 
to expect an equivalent.” The late Mr. 
Fox, speaking on the same subject, said— 
“ With respect to the equivalent which we 
were to have for the reduction of the du- 
ties on French wines, so as to admit them 
more freely into our ports, he wished to 
know what article had we the privilege of 
exporting into France? He knew of 
none. It appeared to him, therefore, an 
advantage given to France without an 
equivalent.” In his opinion, the principle 
of free trade ought to be acted upon by 
our neighbours as well as ourselves; that 
there ought, in fact, to be a complete re- 
ciprocity before we established it as the 
rule for the foreign commerce of this 
country. Even the most speculative 
writers on political economy had not said, 
that we ought to take from other countries 
without their taking our manufactures in 
return; and yet ministers said now, that 
they would allow free importation, though 
they acknowledged the market to be over- 
stocked. Our manufactories would stand 
still. Disguise the matter as they would, 
“to that complexion it would come at 
last.” Adam Smith had said, ‘ The silk, 
perhaps, is the only manufacture which 
would suffer the most by this freedom of 
trade. Humanity may require that the 
freedom of trade should be restored only 
by slow gradations, and with a good deal 
of reserve and circumspection. Were 
those high duties and prohibitions taken 
away all at once, cheaper foreign goods 
might be poured so fast into the home 
market as to deprive all at once many 
thousands of our people of their ordinary 
employment and means of subsistence. 
Changes should be made slowly, gra- 
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dually, and after a very long warning.” 
Another remark here presented itself, and 
that was, the view taken by foreigners of 
our free-trade system ; and to show what 
that view was, he would quote the words 
used by the director of the French cus- 
toms to the British minister, on his appli- 
cation for a reduction of duties, pari passu 
with that of Great Britain; the French 
director of the customs, Monsieur de St. 
Criq, sagaciously replied “the system 
adopted by England is admirable, because 
it endangers none of her manufactures ; 
and we, when we are as forward as Eng- 
land, will be as liberal; but until then we 
must stand fast by our prohibitory sys- 
tem.”—He would now beg the attention 
of the House to a few observations made 
by Mr. Pitt, who seemed to him to have 
taken a very correct view of the subject : 
‘¢He conceived they were empowered to 
preserve all the prohibitions which they 
might think it wise to continue : he knew 
not of any possibility of sending the wool, 
the fuller’s earth, or the tools of the manu- 
facturers, out of the kingdom. It was 
ridiculous to imagine France would con- 
sent to yield advantages without an idea 
of return. She gained for her wines and 
other produce an opulent market; we did 
the same to a greater degree. France 
gained a market for her produce, which 
employed, in preparation, but few hands, 
gave little encouragement to its naviga- 
tion, and produced but little to the state : 
we gained a market for our manufactures, 
which employed many hundreds of thou- 
sands in collecting materials from every 
corner of the world, advanced our mari- 
time strength, and which, in all its com- 
binations, and every article and stage of 
its progress, contributed largely to the 
state. The high price of labour in Eng- 
land arose chiefly from the Excise, and 
three-fifths of the price of labour were 
said to come into the Exchequer. It was 
the nature and essence of an agreement 
between a manufacturing country, and a 
country blessed with peculiar produc- 
tions, that the advantages must terminate 
in favour of the former; but it was pecu- 
liarly fitted for both connexions. France 
was, by the peculiar dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, gifted, perhaps, more than any 
other country upon earth, in what made 
life desirable in point of soil, climate, and 
natural productions. It had most fertile 
vineyards, and the richest harvests. The 
greatest luxuries of man were produced at 
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little cost, and at moderate labour. Bri- ' Board of Trade, on these subjects, that he 
tain was not thus blest by nature; but, on would take any other course than that 
the contrary, it possessed, through the | which he has on this occasion adopted. I 
happy freedom of its constitution, and cannot help feeling that the silk manufac- 
equal energy of its laws, an energy in its turers treat my right hon. friend and his 
enterprises, and a stability in its exertions, majesty’s ministers very unfairly, and takea 
which had gradually raised it toa state very incorrect view of the question, in always 
of commercial grandeur; and not being assuming that there is no other party to it 
so bountifully gifted by Heaven, it had “but themselves and the government, and 
recourse to labour and art, by which it | in blaming government alone for the re~ 


had acquired the ability of supplying its | 
| House of Commons and the public are 


neighbour with all the necessary embel- 
lishments of life, in exchange for her na- 
tural luxuries.” He grounded himself 
upon the authority of Mr. Pitt, when he 
described the majority of the Excise as 
coming from the lower class of the people. 
Had he said so of his own authority, he 
might have been accused of being a Ja- 
cobin or a Radical ; but, of course, upon 
such authority he should pass uncontra- 
dicted. He urged the House to pause 
before they determined on adhering to a 
system that would go to destroy the 
home trade—a trade which was of much 
more importance than the foreign trade 
to this country. He had no personal mo- 
tive in his present opposition to the go- 
vernment, but he trusted that, unless they 
were convinced, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, of the necessity of this measure, 
they would not obstinately go through 
with it. He did not wish to see any 
thing done by the present ministry that 
would provoke opposition to them ; but 
he must say, that he thought the course 
they were now pursuing was not one cal- 
culated to benefit the country. 

Sir Henry Parnell rose and said: before 
I proceed, Sir, to make any observations 
upon what has been said by the hon, mem- 

















bers who have spoken in this debate, I 
wish to express the great satisfaction I 
derived from hearing it announced by his» 
majesty’s ministers, that it was their inten- | 


duction ,of the protecting duties. The 


also parties to it, and responsible for the 
charges which are made, and, in point of 
fact, it is evident from the late division, 
that ministers are doing no more than fol- 
lowing the opinion of an immense majority 
of this House, and, I may add, of all 
intelligent persons out of it, in proposing 
a further relaxation in the restrictions 
upon the use of foreign silk goods. 

With respect to the changes which were 
made in our commercial system about the 
years 1824 and 1825, I believe they had 
become absolutely necessary, in order to 
enable us to maintain our situation in com- 
petition with other commercial countries ; 
and that unlesswejhad relaxed the numerous 
restrictions on trade there would have 
existed a most injurious obstruction in the 
way of the employment of capital, and of 
the future accumulation of national wealth. 
It was for these reasons that what is com- 
monly, but incorrectly, called free trade, 
was adopted, and not, as the hon. member 
for Worcester seems to suppose, as a matter 
of fancy or fashion, or from some sort of un- 
intelligible predilection for legislating on an 
abstract principle of trade. In point of 
fact, great difficulties existed in the way 
of finding employment for capital, and it 
became necessary to remove restrictions, in 
order to extend the means of investing it 
in industrious occupations. 

With respect to this so much abused 





tion to pursue that course of commercial ; and so mis-named free trade, nothing can 
policy which was recommended to parlia- ; be more groundless than the charges which 
ment in the year 1824 and 1825, as being, | are so profusely brought against the authors 
in my opinion, absolutely necessary to of it; because, in point of fact, no such 
prevent the most serious evils to our trade thing exists as free trade. The whole of 
and revenue. What was said by the Vice the alterations which have been made in 
President of the Board of Trade, about a our laws concerning trade and manufac- 
sheet of white paper, was certainly suffi- tures, are no more than a very slight 
cient to occasion some apprehension of a modification of the old system, and merely 
recurrence to exploded and ruinous prohi- the first steps towards a freer system. 
bitions and monopolies; although I could When the right hon. member for Liver- 
not bring myself to believe, from the ac- pool brought forward his measures in 1825, 
quaintance | had with the knowledge of I felt it my duty to state in this House, 
my right hon. friend the President of the that the whole amount of the change was 
2H2 
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little more than substituting prohibitory 
duties in the stead of absolute prohibition ; 
and I have been able to establish the 
general accuracy of this statement, by 
moving for accounts, shewing the quanti- 
ties of foreign goods imported in the year 
preceding 1825, and in each of the years 
which have followed it: these accounts 


shew, that in almost every case, the quan-’ 


tities imported since the change have been 
very small. In point of fact, the Statute- 
book is still full of every kind of legislative 
restriction on trade; there are not only the 
almost prohibitory duties on foreign goods 
.of every kind where there is a possibility of 
competition with our own; but there still 
remains much of restriction in our new 
navigation and colonial laws, and there is 
the East India Company’s monopoly, the 
Bank monopoly, and the Usury laws. The 
hon, member for Newark has attempted to 
decry thechange in our commercial system, 
by calling it the work of the theorists, but in 
doing so, he has shewn himself but little 
acquainted with the facts of the case; for 
if ever there were legislative measures that 
originated wholly with practical men, the 
measures which were adopted between 
1821 and 1825 are those measures. They 
originated with the petitions of the mer- 
chants of London and Glasgow, and with 
the reports of committees of both Houses 


of Parliament, founded upon the evidence | 
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But he has assumed as a principle that all 
commercial prosperity and distress depend 
wholly on government and legislation, and 
in no degree on the individuals who are 
carrying on trade. But nothing can be 
more mistaken than such a notion; for the 
more the real facts connected with the 
trade of this country are examined into 
since 1816, the more clear it will ap- 
pear, that every case of commercial 
distress has been the result of the erroneous 
speculations and over-trading of persons 
in trade. The evils the worthy alderman 
complains of have been wholly of their 
own creating; and this is the reason why 
it has been utterly impossible for govern- 
ment or for parliament to provide a remedy 
for them. As to the continually increasing 
distress of the country since 1816, as stated 
by the worthy alderman, there has been 
no such state of things. There have been 
occasional instances of very great distress, 
but intervening periods of great prosperity 
have occurred; and, as the result of the 
whole, it is impossible to deny, that the 
country has made a great progress in 
improvement, and in wealth; a fact testi- 
fied, on every side, by all those indications 
which serve to denote 2 flourishing. and 
improving country. The admission made 
by hon. members, that the consumption of 
the country has greatly increased, is alone 





of merchants and manufacturers, and | sufficient to prove that, however great the 
drawn up after the most cautious and | distress of some branches of trade now is, 
deliberate consideration. | there is nothing of a permanent character 
The noble lord who was Chairman of | belonging to it; because, as the prosperity 
the Foreign Trade Committee, and who | of all trades depends on the extent of 
has so large a share of merit in reforming | demand, when this is great and established, 
our commercial system, was, I know, led | all that is wanting to remove distress, is 
to recommend the relaxation of our re-|such an adjustment of the proportion of 
strictive system, wholly by a conviction | the supply of commodities tothe demand for 
arising from the facts which were brought | them, as it is in the power of the producers 
before the committee, of the necessity of | of them to bring about, by diminishing 
seeking to relieve the country from the | the extent of their operations. With 
difficulties of finding employment for its | respect to the silk-manufacturer, there can 
abundant and increasing capital; and , be no doubt that this proportion will soon 
therefore, in whatever way this question of | be established. 
free-trade is examined, whether as to its} After giving the best attention in my 
origin, or as to the extent to which it has power to the arguments which hon. mem- 
been carried, it is manifest how utterly ; bers have advanced, with the view of at- 
groundless all that declamation is with | tempting to shew that the silk manufac- 
which the hon. member for Newark, and | ture must be destroyed and lost to this 
other hon. members, load their speeches, | country, it appears to me that they have 
with the view of holding it up as the cause wholly failed in making out their case. 
of universal distress and ruin. . The worthy ; The debate of the two former evenings 
alderman has discovered, that the country seems to me to have demonstrated, in the 
has been in a state of continually increas- most conclusive manner, first, that the 
ing distress since 1816, and says nothing distress of the Silk Trade is not in any 
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degree owing to the reduction of the du- 
ties; secondly, that it is owing to the 
over-trading of the manufacturers them- 
selves. These conclusions seem to me to 
be so completely established by the fact 
of the greatly-increased importation of raw 
silk, as to make it unnecessary to say any 
thing more about them. But there re- 
mains a question of very great importance 
to be examined, and that is, what has 
been the cause of this over-trading? for, 
unless we form an accurate opinion upon 
this point, we shall inevitably commit 
some great error in framing the provisions 
of the bill for imposing a new scale of 
duties. It is by referring to the facts con- 
nected with the Silk Trade of 1824, that 
we shall be able to discover what this 
cause was. In that year the duty on 
thrown silk was reduced to 7s. 6d. per 
pound, and a duty of thirty per cent was 
imposed on foreign silk goods ; but at the 
moment that these changes were making, 
the manufacturers increased their business 
by importing, in that year, upwards of a 
million and a half pounds of thrown 
and raw silk more than they imported 
in 1823; and they have gone on con- 
tinuing .this increased rate of importa- 
tion up to the present time. The proper 
and only inference to be drawn from these 
facts is, in my opinion, that they were in- 
duced to enter into this speculation of in- 
creased importation by the high protec- 
tion which was afforded them by the duty 
of thirty per cent. They knew very well 
that this duty, together with the charges 
on the carriage of foreign goods, would ef- 
fectually protect them from a competition 
of any extent with foreign manufacturers ; 
and, trusting to this protection, they felt 
no doubt that their speculations, in so 
greatly increasing their trade, would be 
followed with great advantage to them. 
Hence it would appear that the great 
error of giving so high a protection in 
1824, is what has led to that over-trad- 
ing which has been going on ever since 
that year, and to the distress which exists 
at the present moment. - If, therefore, we 
now continue high duties in the new bill, 
we shall certainly prolong the evil, and lay 
the grounds for renewed over-trading and 
renewed distress, even though the present 
distress should be, for a time, removed. 
The fact is, that the manufacturers have 
committed a great error in imagining that 
all they had to fear was foreign competi- 
tion, and in failing to take into considera- 
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tion the home competition among them- 
selves; and have in this instance displayed, 
as practical men are in the constant habit 
of doing, their little acquaintance with the 
principles which govern their own particu- 
lar trades. 

The accuracy of the reasoning I have 
now employed, will strike every member 
who hears me, when I ask whether it is 
not quite certain, that, if it had been pro- 
vided, instead of the permanent duties of 
1824, that they should be temporary, so 
that the duty on thrown silk should cease, 
and the duty on goods be reduced to ten 
per cent in 1829, no such increase in the 
importation of thrown and raw silk would 
have taken place, as has taken place ? 
Such a provision would, unquestionably, 
have checked speculation, and the distress 
which now exists would not have occurred. 
The facts of the case so entirely justify 
this conclusion, that I think no demonstra- 
tion of a proposition can be more complete 
than this is, and I call on those gentlemen, 
who are so ready to cry down those mem- 
bers who attempt to throw light on sub- 
jects of this kind, with the aid of strict 
reasoning from facts, to point out, if they 
can, in what particular this reasoning, and 
the conclusion arrived at, are incorrect. 
But if they cannot refute it, I have, then, 
not only explained what the cause of over- 
trading and distress has been, but I have 
established a proof which shews, that the 
proper course of legislation, at this mo- 
ment, is todo away with all protection. 
I do not, however, wish to carry this rea- 
soning so far as to require all protection 
to be immediately taken off; on the con- 
trary, I think the scale of reduction of 
duties, which the President of the Board 
of Trade has proposed, is a good plan to 
begin with; but Iam at the same time 
prepared to say, that if he has proposed it 
as a permanent scale, the House ought not 
to agree to it. What we ought to dois, to 
introduce a clause into the bill, to provide 
that atan early period the duty on thrown 
silk shall cease, and the duty on foreign 
goods be reduced to ten or twelve per 
cent, and this duty to be kept up without 
any view to protection, but merely as a 
tax for the sake of obtaining revenue. 
Nothing can be a fairer subject of taxa- 
tion than foreign silk goods; but the duty, 
in order to be productive, should be so 
fixed, as not much to obstruct the importa- 
tion of them. Without such a clause as 
IT have pow proposed, the manufacturers 
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will still be induced to embark in erroneous 
speculations, under the confidence of being 
protected from foreign competition, and 
the trade will be again exposed to a glut 
and distress. 

My right hon. friend, when explaining 
the principle on which he proposed a 
duty of twenty-five per cent, said, that the 
protection which ought to begiven was, the 
highest duty that could be collected with- 
out the risk of encouraging smuggling. If 
he meant to say, that this was to be the 
duty for the moment, and not a fixed duty 
founded on the supposed advantages of 
protection, I have no fault to find with his 
principle. But if he meant to assume, that 
protection was a sound measure under any 
circumstances, then I entirely differ with 
him; because I am ready to show, that 
protection can in no case be given without 
injury, not only to the public at large, but 
to the particular trade in favour of which 
it is granted. This is the opinion which 
the House ought to avow and act upon, 
for until it does so, our trade and manu- 
factures never will be in a sound state; 
and we shall be perpetually subject to be 
appealed to to relieve commercial distress, 
arising from those derangements which 
protection inevitably produces. 

The worthy alderman has quoted the 
work of Adam Smith, to shew that he ad- 
vocated protection; but he has not un- 
derstood the paragraphs which he read to 
the House. What Adam Smith says, 
with regard to the silk manufacture is, 
that as that manufacture has been the 
most protected, it ought to be one of the 
last to be deprived of protection ; and that 
when protection is taken off, it ought to 
be done cautiously and gradually. So far 
from being the advocate of protection, 
there is no part in his whole work so ably 
demonstrated as the impolicy of all protec- 
tion; and instead of. being an authority 
in favour of the opinions of the worthy 
alderman, his whole weight is directly con- 
trary to them. 

As the full explanation of the injurious 
effects of protection to the public interests 
would require a detailed inquiry into the 
employment of capital, the nature of pro- 
fits, of productions, and of the accumula- 
tion of national wealth, it is a matter al- 
most impossible to be entered upon ina 
debate in this House, because a speech on 
those yp would be what many mem- 
bers would not be disposed to listen to, 
and too much like a lecture on political 
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economy. But, before hon. members 
pronounce such decided opinions in favour 
of the absolute necessity of protection, to 
save our manufactures from ruin, they 
ought to make themselves better acquainted 
with those authors who have expounded 
the evils that result from it. 

With respect to the silk manufacture, 
there can be no doubt, in the mind of any 
man at all acquainted with sound princi- 
ples of trade, that if the legislature had 
never meddied with it, either in giving 
protection to it, or in taxing it, it would 
have taken root in this country, and been 
carried to a much greater extent than now 
exists. The demand on the part of the 
public for silk goods would have been 
greater than it has been, because they 
would have been cheaper and better ; and 
this would have set in motion the capital, 
skill, and machinery of the country, much 
more effectually in carrying on this trade, 
if it had been left alone, than they have 
been under the system of high prices and 
bad goods, which has been the conse- 
quence of protection. 

In point of fact, all that is now want- 
ing to secure the future prosperity of this 
trade is the complete freedom of it. There 
does not exist, in reality, any grounds for 
fearing the most unlimited competition 
with foreigners, whether with respect to 
the raw material, to machinery, or even to 
the price of labour. Honourable members 
are carried away from forming correct 
opinions on these matters by the statements 
of the manufacturers; but these are 
greatly exaggerated, and, in many in- 
stances, I can say, from my own know- 
ledge, false; and, as they come from in- 
terested parties, they ought always to be 
received with suspicion. How little reli- 
ance ought to be placed on such state- 
ments is proved by the fact, that when, in 
1824, the manufacturers were telling the 
House their trade would be ruined under a 
duty of thirty per cent, they were occu- 
pied in increasing the importation of raw 
materials in order to extend it. 

With respect to the price of labour, it 
is not true that France has any advant- 
age over this country; all experience 
proves that low-priced labour is, in the 
end, dear labour to those who pay for it. 
Let the money paid in England to a work- 
man, the number of hours he works, the 
constancy of his working, and the skill 
with which he works,—be compared with 
the money paid in France to a workman, 
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and to the hours he works, his constancy | mercial affairs; and that, with respect to 
at work, and his skill,—and the result will | the present question, he will not stop till 
be a clear demonstration that the labour | he has wholly removed all the protecting 
of the English workman comes, in the | duties. For, after the experience we have 
end, cheapest to the employer of it. It is | had of their effects on the Silk Trade, we 
not, however, a correct way of arguing | may feel assured, that, so long as they 
this point to look only to the price of la- | remain, we shall have the master manu- 
bour, in contrasting the cost of it in Eng- | facturers, from time to time, embarking in 
land and France; other circumstances, | erroneous speculations, and involving their 
such as capital and machinery, ought to | workmen in similar distress and misery to 





be brought into the account; and as we | 
have the advantages in these respects, they | 
serve to counteract the effects of high | 
wages. The extent of our capital directly | 
leads to that division of labour, which 
makes it so much more productive than it 
is where, for want of capital, this princi- 
ple is of little avail. It is also necessary 
to bear in mind, that high wages do not 
add to the price of productions, but lower 
profits in capital. 

The superiority of our cotton manufac- 
ture ovet that of all other nations, isa 
case conclusive against the notion of the 
advantage of low-priced labour. On more 
occasions than one, witnesses of great 
practical authority have stated in evidence, 
before committees of this House, that if 
the trade between England and Ireland 
was made free, the manufactures of 
England would be transplanted to Ire- 
land; but no such consequence has fol- 
lowed the measures passed a few years ago, 
for the making of this trade free. The 
worthy alderman has discovered, that the 
Excise is the cause of the high price of 
labour; but a better acquaintance with 
those principles he isso ready to decry, 
would have taught him, that great national 
wealth is the true and only cause of high 
wages; that high wages lead to those 
habits of living among the labouring class, 
that the smaller luxuries become neces- 
saries, and that this wealth which occa- 
sions high wages, affords the means to a 
country to contend successfully against 
those countries which have low-priced la- 
bour. As, therefore, all the facts belong- 
ing to this important branch of trade es- 
tablish a demonstration, which cannot be 
shaken, that it would not be injured by 
the freest foreign competition ; and as the 
House has given so decided a support to 
the measares which my right hon. friend 
has recommended to it to adopt, 1 hope he 
will be induced to continue to act with the 
same courage and sincerity he has begun 
with, and with full confidence in his own 
opinions and views concerning our com- 





that which now overwhelms them. 

Mr. Attwood rose and said :—I listen, 
Sir, in this House, at all times, with dis- 
trust and suspicion, when gentlemen in- 
dulge themselves in dissertations, such as 
the House has just heard from the hon. 
baronet (sir H. Parnell) upon the folly, 
mistakes, and speculations, of manufac- 
turers and merchants. In my mind, those 
classes of persons are as well informed 
respecting their own interests, as the 
hon. baronet is likely to be; and 1 think 
he would have occupied the time of the 
House much more advantageously than 
he has now done, if he had directed our at- 
tention to a review of the character of our 
own recent proceedings, instead of giving 
us a lecture on the ignorance and incom- 
petence of the trading community, as dis- 
played in the conduct of their own affairs. 
According to the hon. baronet, the Silk 
Trade has been ruined by the ignorance 
of those whose fortunes are embarked 
in carrying it on. I ascribe that ruin, 
to the ignorance of those who have been 
occupied in making laws for its regu- 
lation. The Silk Trade (says the hon. 
baronet) has been ruined by over-trad- 
ing. It has been ruined by over-legisla- 
tion. Not by too much silk made, but 
by toomany laws. An over-production of 
acts of parliament has been going on. 
Too much activity, too great a briskness 
in that mischievous description of manu- 
facture. I will show the hon. baronet in 
what manner it was, that the excess in 
the manufacture of silk, that instance of 
over-trading to which he imputes such 
ruinous consequences, was founded on, 
and was called out by, previous acts of 
the legislature, necessarily leading to the 
result of which he complains. The in- 
creased manufacture of silk, of which he 
speaks, took place in 1824 and in 1825. 
Early in the year 1824, an act of parlia- 
ment relieved the raw material of the 
silk manufacture from a heavy duty, 
with which it was previously burthened. 
The natural consequence of this was, a 
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reduction in the price of- manufactured 
silks to the consumer; an increased con- 
sumption of silks, and a demand on the 
manufacturer for additional supplies. It 
is in the nature of trade to enlarge its 
operations and to increase its productions 
under such circumstances. So it has al- 
ways been, and must always be. Parlia- 
ment having thus applied, at this particu- 
lar juncture, a stimulus to the operations 
of the Silk Trade, went further. It resolved 
to give back to the manufacturer, a part 
of the duty on raw silk, which had been 
already paid. The sum which the govern- 
ment thus repaid, in the shape of duty, 
returned on stocks of silk in the hands of 
the dealers, was about 500,000/.; an addi- 
tional capital suddenly placed in 1824 at 
the command of this branch of trade, a 
bounty, and a gift, which afforded sup- 
plies for erecting new machinery, and 
enlarging the: power of production, at 
that precise time when the increased 
consumption of silk, occasioned as I have 
explained, called for greater activity in 
every department of the trade. Here is 
the origin of the enormous increase of the 
silk manufacture in 1824 and 1825; of 
those advertisements, for building one 
thousand new houses in Macclesfield, and 
calling for five thousand additional la- 
bourers to fill the houses; which the right 
hon. member for Liverpool (Mr. Huskis- 
son) on a former occasion described as 
evidence of the insane spirit of specula- 
tion, with which the Silk Trade was con- 
ducted. What but ruin, said the right 
hon. member, could be expected to follow 
over-trading and rashness such as this? 
But as it was by acts of the legislature, 
that the undertakings thus described were 
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unless it could sustain itself ‘ against 
foreign competition. It has been de- 
stroyed; and we the authors of so much 
evil, and so great absurdities, are found 
employing ourselves in reading lectures to 
those whom we have ruined; rather than 
in endeavours to correct the errors of 
our own proceedings, or in gravely inves- 
tigating a course of legislation, rash, ig- 
norant, indiscreet and eminently destitute 
of all those qualities, which ought to 
characterize measures of the legislature, 
when they deal with the interests of large 
bodies of men, and interfere with the 
concerns of commerce. 

But overtrading, itappears, has not been, 
in the opinion of the hon. baronet, peculiar 
to the Silk Trade. All descriptions of 
traders are charged with a similar insanity. 
Hence the difficulties, in-which the whole 
commercial industry of the country is now 
involved, and against which it vainly 
struggles. This is the theory of the right 
hon. member for Liverpool, as well as of 
the hon. baronet. The general overtrading 
and speculation, to which effects so dis- 
astrous are ascribed, took place, it is said, 
in the years 1824 and 1825. Now let us 
call to mind that those years followed very 
closely the year 1822, a time, also, of dis- 
tress and calamity, though not preceded 
by a period, to which speculation and 
overtrading have been imputed. In the 
distress of the year 1822, his majesty’s 
government brought forward various mea- 
sures of relief. I will read to the hon. 
baronet, the terms in which the cha- 
racter of one of those measures, and 
the consequences he expected from it, 
were then described by his coadjutor the 





right hon. member for Liverpool ; now so 


brought into existence, so it was by | loud in condemning the speculations of 


other acts of the legislature, that they | 


were rendered ruinous. Those acts of 


the trading community. ‘ What is most 
urgent,” said the right hon. gentleman, 





parliament, which laid the foundation for | ‘is, to stop the progress of depression ; 
the particular excitemient and increase of | that once effected, speculation, which is 
the Silk Trade, were followed by other acts | now in a manner dormant, will revive : and 
of parliament, which brought at the end | it is in this view, more than by its actual 
of two years, the French manufacturer amount, that this operation of the Bank 
into competition with all the newly-erected seems to hold out a prospect of reviving 
machinery of England, gave him the , confidence and hope.” Thus that very 
power of supplying that consumption, to spirit of speculation, which in 1822 the 
satisfy which, additional mills had been right hon. gentleman looked to, to save 
put in motion ; and thence ensued the the country, he now charges with its ruin. 
ruin, now attributed with so much com- , These words are found, in what pur- 
placency to the errors of the silk weavers. ports to be a speech of his in February 
We called by acts of parliament a new 1822, when he was one of his majes- 
trade into existence, which was to endure ty’s ministers, on a motion upon the dis- 
for two years, and to be then destroyed, | tressed condition of the country, and on 
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certain financial measures proposed for its 
relief. Whether the right hon. gentleman 
now avows these words or disavows them, 
I know not and care not. The measures 
then in question, and by him supported, 
directly led to call out those speculations 
which he is here reported to have looked 
to, as his ground for hope and confidence, 
in the condition of desperate ruin which 
then overwhelmed the country; and it 
neither becomes him, nor the government, 
the authors of measures for calling forth a 
spirit of speculation : those who when that 
call was answered, at the period which 
they now describe as one of mad excite- 
ment, of speculation, of extravagant over- 
trading, told the country nothing of any of 
these ; who spoke of nothing but prosperity 
and success ; those who in February, 1825, 
asserted by the mouth of the king that all 
the great interests of the country were in 
“‘ the most thriving condition ;” who said no- 
thing of a hollow system of false success, 
founded on folly, ignorance, and over- 
trading : it does not befit them to turn 
round on the victims whom they have 
ruined, and ruined by measures the whole 
character and bearing of which it is fit, 
though not now, should be explained ; and 
to charge those victims, with mad extra- 
vagance, because they have not been able 
to conduct their operations with safety, 
under a system of blind and ruinous legis- 
lation, which has rendered prudence vain, 
and industry destructive. 

Having said thus much on the more 
general question which has been introduced 
into this debate, I proceed to the measure 
immediately before the House. I am 
opposed to it on many grounds. Ata 
time when the great interests engaged in 
the silk manufacture, suffering amidst 
appalling distress, bring their condition 
under the view of parliament in numerous 
petitions, and supplicate the House to in- 
stitute an investigation into the causes of 
so great calamities: it is at such a time 
that his majesty’s ministers deem it an 
adviseable course to recommend to the 
House—not indeed to give the petitioners 
at once, and frankly, as would be the 
wisest policy, the protection they desire ; 
—not to grant them the investigation they 
solicit—not even to meet that humble re- 
quest with a direct denial—but they think 
it advantageous, and befitting, to seize 
that occasion of pushing still further the 
system and the measures, to which the dis- 
tressed petitioners ascribe all their calami- 
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ties, and from which they anticipate their 
total ruin. A course like this, adopted 
under such circumstances, can be ‘alone 
justified, either by previous experience, or 
by the most consistent and satisfactory 
demonstration of its wisdom. But it is 
amidst frightful disasters which have ac- 
companied our improvements hitherto, 
that we are now called on to proceed with 
further experiments: and I am compelled 
to say, that after attentively listening to 
the elaborate speech in which the views of 
the ministry have been developed, the only 
conclusion I am able to draw from that 
statement, is, that his majesty’s govern- 
ment neither possess any consistent know- 
ledge of that new system, which under the 
name of the Free Trade System, they believe 
themselves to be proceeding upon ; or any 
accurate acquaintance with the interests 
of that branch of commerce to which they 
purpose that it should be applied. 

The particular character of the measures 
now proposed, if I understand them, is 
shortly this. The Silk Trade, in all its 
branches, being threatened with impend- 
ing ruin ; one branch of that great interest 
is to be sacrificed, in the hope of saving 
the others. This is the essential character 
of the first measure proposed ; that for re- 
ducing the present duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign thrown silk. But even the 
melancholy advantage which this desperate 
expedient holds out to the weavers of silk, 
an advantage which those parties with a 
magnanimity which does them honour, 
desire to reject; is not given to the silk 
weavers without oppressing them also with 
amore than corresponding disadvantage. 
The second measure proposed, goes: virtu- 
ally to lessen the protection which the 
weavers of silk goods at present possess, 
against the importation of foreign manu- 
factured silk; and this is proposed to be 
done, under the fallacious pretence of giv- 
ing them further protection. The protec- 
tion they now have, is a duty of thirty per 
cent on the importation of foreign manu- 
factured silks. But the smuggler, it appears, 
a power who holds a species of divided em- 
pire in this realm, in affairs of taxation and 
finance, admits foreign goods, ona lower 
duty than the king, and the silk weaver in 
part loses his protection. From this he suf- 
fers, and presents to parliament his petitions 
for assistance. What is the assistance we 
offer him? A reduction of the legitimate, 
down to the scale of the illegitimate tax. A 





good measure it may be, Sir, in relation te 
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the revenue; well calculated perhaps, to 
assist the king in his competition with the 
smuggler. It may assist the revenue, or 
it may not; I care not for that question ; 
nor will I mingle such a consideration with 
that of relief to the distressed petitioners ; 
nor put their sufferings against the balance 
of a Treasury warrant; nor calculate the 
ruin of the people in the arithmetic of the 
Exchequer ; but I tell the right hon. gentle- 
man, that it is not befitting the character 
of the House of Commons, to . return this 
measure of his, or mockery rather, as its 
answer to the humble petitions of a large 
body of the people, when they approach 
us in the extremity of ruin. Far better 
would it have been, Sir, and in accordance 
with far higher principles, than any of 
those the right hon. gentleman thinks he 
is advancing, to give at once and frankly 
to the Silk Trade, instead of the measure 
now proposed on such an occasion as this, 
not merely the investigation they ask for, 
but at once the prohibition, they are sup- 
posed to aim at. A great principle, the 
right hon. gentleman tells us, is opposed 
to prohibition, He is making one approach 
at least, he isof opinion,towards a great prin- 
ciple. What principle? Whatis the princi- 
pledoes the right hon. gentleman think, that 
can be involved in a question, between a 
protecting duty of five and twenty per cent 
on the importation of French silk goods, 
and a total prohibition? It is consistency 
that is involved in this question, and not 
principle. Private and not public consider- 
ations, 

The right hon. gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Trade, has told us, that the 
present measures are proposed in further- 
ance of the system of free trade; but it 
could scarcely have escaped the House, 
that some of his arguments were directly 
in opposition to what is called the free- 
trade system. Doubtless it would have 
been desirable that he should have given 
an explanation of the views which his ma- 
jesty’s government entertain of, and what 
they understand and mean by, that new 
theory which under the title of a system 
of free trade, purposes to deal according to 
new and untried maxims, with our manu- 
facturing, commercial, and agricultural 
interests, Great uncertainty and ob- 
seurity exist on this head, and no trifling 
grounds for presuming, that the promoters 
of this system are many of them deficient 
im a clear comprehension of its character ; 
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in bringing that character fully under the 
view of the House and the country. A 
system which could properly be designated 
by the terms applied to this, would, of ne- 
cessity, be simple and intelligible. Such 
a system would be one having for its object 
to introduce the productions of different 
nations, mutually, into the home consump- 
tion of each other; without prohibition, 
without restraint, without duties intended 
to act for the encouragement of domestic, 
or the discouragement of foreign produc- 
tion. A system of commerce, such as this, 
prevails between the different provinces of 
most nations, always, and wherever adopt- 
ed, with advantage to the nation at large, 
though not always with advantage to every 
part of that nation: and if such a system 
were adopted as the general commercial 
Jaw of Europe, it could not fail to be high- 
ly conducive to the general prosperity of 
Europe. But even a liberal system of 
commerce like this, advantageous as it 
would be to Europe generally, would not 
of necessity be advantageous to every part 
of Europe. To particular nations it might 
be greatly injurious ; nor would the com- 
plicated interests of this empire admit of 
even this system being safely adopted to 
govern her commercial intercourse with 
Europe, except with an extreme caution, 
a wise circumspection, and a slow grada- 
tion: and except it were introduced under 
the guidance of discretion and of judg- 
ment; necessary indeed to guide the intro- 
duction of wational improvements and 
changes of every kind, but of the existence 
of which I see but little evidence in the con- 
duct of those, whose schemes of commer- 
cial and internal reform are now in pro- 
gress in this country. The commercial sys- 
tem, however,which now passes current, un- 
der the title of the Free Trade System, differs 
most essentially as far as I can understand 
it, from the one I have described ; or rather 
it carries the principles of freedom in com- 
mercial intercourse to so great a pitch of 
extravagance, as to change altogether 
their character. For an explanation of 
the real character of this system, I am 
obliged to go back to a document, called 
the Free Trade Petition, presented to this 
House in 1820; and read at length in a 
speech he made in 1826 by the right hon. 
member for Liverpool, then the minister 
for trade; and avowed by him as em- 
bracing the commercial principles which 
the government desired to introduce into 





whilst others perhaps think they see danger 


practice. In this document thus avowed, 
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it is distinctly maintained and held out, 
that it would be to the advantage of this 
country, to break down all restraints on 
the importation of foreign commodities, 
even in favour of those nations who should 
maintain their restrictions on our com- 
merce: that it would conduce to our ad- 
vantage to admit the productions of any, 
or of every, nation into our home-market 
of consumption, without protection, pro- 
hibition, or. restraint; though such, or 
though every nation, prohibited our pro- 
ductions from admission into their mar- 
kets; and this is maintained without any 
exception in favour of those branches of 
British production, whether manufacturing 
or agricultural, which would be destroyed 
by foreign competition. 1 am not asto- 
nished that even such a system as this, 
extravagant as it is, should find advocates ; 
for there is no system too absurd, specu- 
lative, or extravagant, to find for a time 
advocates in this country, to become po- 
pular, to sway for a time the public mind, 
and influence the public councils. But 
whence comes it that maxims such as 
these, have been designated as a system 
of free trade? This system is one under 
which one half of our trade would be 
fettered, and that the better half — it 
would invite restraint—and hold out a pre- 
mium on restrictions, provided those re- 
strictions are applied only to our own 
productive industry. It is better to state, 
Sir, the precise terms in which this doc- 
trine is laid down, in the document to 
which 1 have referred. It appears, then, 
“that although, as a mere matter of 
diplomacy, it may sometimes answer to 
hold out”—as a matter of diplomacy to 
hold out! These gentlemen, it may be 
remarked, have no objection to mingling 
something rather of an overreaching cha- 
racter with their liberality. They forget 
the severe virtue of their great master, 
who told his disciples, that of all animals 
none was so crafty, insidious, and mean 
as a statesman, or rather perhaps diplo- 
matist ; and who warned them not to con- 
taminate their pure philosophy by his 
practices. But although it may answer, 
it seems, a8 a matter of mere diplomacy, 
sometimes to hold out “the removal of 
particular prohibitions or high duties, as 
depending on corresponding concessions 
by other states in our favour; it does not 
follow that we should maintain our re- 
strictions in cases where the desired con- 
cessions on their part cannot be obtained ; 
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our restrictions would not be less preju- 
dicial to our own capital and industry, 
because other governments persisted in 
pursuing impolitic regulations.” 

Here is explained the nature of that 
system, which has been publicly avowed 
by the government, as embracing the prin- 
ciples of its commercial policy, and has 
been made known throughout Europe.— 
There is not a language of Europe, pro- 
bably, into which this document has not 
been translated. And how, but from 
hence, is to be explained that fact—ex- 
plicable in no other way—that during the 
period which has found us engaged in 
furthering this system, in removing re+ 
strictions, duties, obstructions, and pro- 
hibitions, in our ports and markets, from 
the industry of foreign nations, and in 
allowing that industry more direct com- 
petition with our own productions, there 
has not been any restriction removed, or 
any duty reduced, in any port of Europe, 
on British commerce, or on any article of 
British production, This fact I state to 
be undeniable, though 1 cannot rest it on 
official documents. In the main it is 
correct; and I am persuaded with trivial 
only, if with any exceptions. Whence, 
then, is it, that, in return for so many 
advantages given to the commerce of so 
many nations, we have obtained no one 
advantage to our own foreign commerce ? 
The answer is, that the government of no 
country in Europe acts on our new system 
of political economy. That system is new 
in practice here, it is rejected by all foreign 
governments : those governments consider 
it advantageous to give their home market 
to the encouragement of their own pro- 
ductions ; they desire indeed to give those 
productions also the advantage of our 
markets ; and, being able to effect the one 
object without sacrificing the other, the 
result of the new system is a constantly 
increasing freedom and encouragement to 
all foreign industry, and a constantly in- 
creasing system of restraint and embar- 
rassment upon our own. ‘Thus is the new 
system calculated to work upon our com- 
merce with Europe. And with regard to 
America, year by year we hear of her new 
restraints and additional restrictions on 
the productions of British industry. We 
find a difficulty in explaining the motives 
on which the statesmen of America are 
induced to pursue a policy which we con- 
sider so injurious. Observe the absurdities 
to which we have had recourse in attempt- 
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ing to assign motives for the conduct of 
America. Here is the explanation given 
by the right hon. member for Liverpool ; 
taken from his speech on the American 
Tariff, in July, 1828: he said, “It ap- 
peared to him that the people of the 
United States had been led into an error, 
and induced to believe that we should 
have regarded all this with comparative 
apathy, as coming from themselves; be- 
cause this country had been so uniformly 
moderate and forbearing with an infant 
and rising state, connected with us so 
intimately, by community of language 
and a common origin.” I do not under- 
take to say that our conduct towards 
America has not been of the forbearing 
and indulgent description here described. 
But can any man in his senses believe, 
that America entertains any such opinions, 
or is swayed in her motives by a belief in 
our forbearance towards her as an infant 
and rising state? America is guided by 
no such opinions, policy, or motives; she 
holds the key of our commercial policy in 
her hands, makes her calculations on what 
she knows to be our views of our own in- 
terest, and profits by our folly. My belief 
is, Sir, that if any diplomatist of ours shall 
be instructed to demand from America, 
_ the removal of her recent obstructions to 
our commerce; and to threaten, in case of 
a refusal, that we will impose correspond- 
ent restrictions on American productions 
in British markets; the citizen-rulers of 
America, will not answer, in my opinion, by 
any appeal to our forbearance, or by repre- 
sentations, that America is an infant, and 
only a rising state, and Britain an empire 
of matured greatness; or that they are 
connected with us by a community of 
language and origin. They will inform 
our diplomatist, that they have imposed 
their restrictions on British productions, 
because such restrictions are advantageous 
to the interests of their own manufacturers; 
which their system of political economy 
identifies with the common interests of 
‘America at large ; and that, as regards the 
retaliatory restrictions which we threaten 
in return, they leave their interests, in that 
respect, in the hands of our own philoso- 
phers and manufacturers. Such are the 
practical operations of our new system of 
commercial policy; and its principles cor- 
respond with its practice. They would 
‘send forth our productive population to 
foreign competition, burthened, restrained, 
and fettered,.in all their enterprises, and 
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in all markets; whilst.the authors of this 
policy tell them they are to look on their 
trade and their competition as free; be- 
cause we have been occupied, and are 
still daily occupied, the present measures 
are examples, in removing all restraints 
and all burthens from the enterprise and 
the industry of their rivals and opponents. 

Had this system been proposed, as an 
experiment of liberality and concession 
on our part, in the expectation of its being 
followed by reciprocal liberality from: other 
governments, it would then have rested 
on grounds at least plausible; and no- 
thing would now remain to be said, further, 
than that the experiment had been made, 
and that it had failed. But the free-trade 
policy is not supported by its advocates 
on these grounds: nor would it be, per- 
haps, just towards them, to refrain. from 
explaining the reasons why they think 
that the commercial policy, which 1 have 
described, would prove advantageous to 
England, though not reciprocally adopted 
by other nations.. It appears, then, ac- 
cording to this system, (and all the systems 
of our present economists despise excep- 
tions) that it is to the advantage of a nation, 
as of an individual, always to purchase 
in the cheapest market and to sell in 
the dearest. This maxim adopted, it 
next plainly follows that, if English con- 
sumers can buy in France, for four mil- 
lions and a half as much silk, and as 
good as the Spitalfields weavers can only 
afford them for five millions, there is a 
clear gain to the consumers of silk of 
half a million in transferring their pur- 
chases from London to Lyons. . The same 
holds good of corn. If as much corn 
can be got from Russia for four millions 
and a half, as the British farmer cannot 
sell for less than five millions, the consu- 
mers of corn would gain half a million by 
dealing with Russia. The hon. member 
for Montrose says “‘ hear!” I am glad he 
agrees with me so far. The calculation is 
indeed easily made, but we approach 
some difficulty. Whilst the consumer of 
corn is saving his half million, there are 
five millions of money less than before 
paid. to the English farmer. - Now 
these five millions, thus withdrawn from 
the English farmer, did, . when paid 
to him, constitute profit, and rent, and 
wages, and also taxation. to the: govern- 
ment, which takes the lion’s share of the 
whole. But the government is a part of 
the nation, and so is the. landlord; and 
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the farmer. and the labourer form other 
parts; how then is the nation to gain on 
the balance of an operation, by which one 
part of the community gains 500,000/., 
and another part loses 5,000,000/.? We 
are not left without a solution to that 
difficulty. It appears by the document 
which I have quoted, that as fast as we 
thus destroy one branch of British pro- 
duction, another will arise in its place of 
equal importance, and greater advantage ; 
“ affording, at least, an equal, and pro- 
bably,-a greater, and certainly a more 
beneficial, employment to our own capital 
and labour.” Thus it is set down in the 
bond. . But where is'the security? What 
security have we, or reason for believing, 
that when we shall have ruined and de- 
stroyed the silk manufacture, for example, 
or the trade and production of the farmer, 
the nation will be indemnified by the sub- 
stitution of some other branch of produc- 
tion,-and by a more beneficial employ- 
ment of its capital and labour. The 
destruction of one trade seems to carry 
no necessary consequence of the creation 
of another. The interests of different 
branches of industry are greatly dependent 
for their prosperity on one another ; and 
the ruin of one has a powerful tendency to 
reduce instead of to extend other branches 
of production. It is the explanation of 
this difficulty which brings us to the main 
foundation on which the whole of the new 
system of free trade rests. It has been 
discovered ‘‘that no importation can be 
long continued without a corresponding 
exportation direct or indirect.” Thus, 
then, if we ruin the English silk weaver, 
by driving him out of the home market, 
through means of foreign competition, or 


‘in other words, by means of an increased 


importation of foreign silk goods; this in- 
creased importation must be met by a cor- 
responding enlargement of our exports ; and 
as goods must be made before they can be 
sent abroad, we, in this manner, pave the 
way for the necessity of increased produc- 
tions of some kind or other: and thus we 
may safely and advantageously destroy 
any or every description of British in- 
dustry, which is unable to maintain itself 
against unrestrained foreign competition : 
expecting that some other description of 
production will arise in the place of that 
which we ruin: for all which we have the 
assurance of the proposition which I have 
just quoted. On this proposition it is, or 
principle as it has been called, false as I 
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shall presently show in fact, (and if it 
were true, not warranting the inferences 
drawn from it) that the whole theory is 
founded.. Let it be admitted, then, “that 
no import can be long continued without 
a corresponding export.” Does it thence 
of necessity follow that exportation must 
follow importation ? Another consequence 
may take place, and that too the most 
probable, though entirely lost sight of— 
the importation itself may cease from the 
poverty, beggary, and pecuniary embar- 
rassment, which unbalanced importations 
are calculated to occasion. That result, 
though it never appears to have entered 
into the view of its authors, is the natural 
consequence of this system: the almost 
necessary consequence of a commercial 
policy, which should give increased facili- 
ties to importation, without, at the same 
time, providing and securing previously, 
enlarged means of exportation, would be 
to involve the. nation, adopting such a 
policy, in pecuniary distress, Our own 
recent experience in this respect may 
guide us with much greater security than 
any reliance on an extravagant speculative 
maxim. We have recently witnessed -an 
importation of a new character. Corn 
was imported in the year 1828, for the 
first time during the last ten years, speak- 
ing of considerable quantities. The manu- 
facturers of Lancashire and other districts, 
instructed by the new system, looked 
to this event as one which was to be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding export of British 
productions. This expectation was held 
out at public meetings, in speeches, pam- 
phlets, newspapers; there were cotton 
goods in stock in Lancashire, corn in 
Russia; nothing was wanting. but the 
bringing in of the corn, to carry out the 
cottons: import produces necessarily ex- 
port. Have those expectations been veri- 
fied? The distress of our manufacturers 
answers that question. The Russians 
have taken none of our goods—their corn 
has been paid for in gold—and pecuniary 
embarrassments have been the conse- 
quence. But this is only the first effect 
of importation, this, it may be said, is 
not continued importation. It cannot be 
continued. I hazard little in predicting, 
no intelligént merchant will differ from 
me, ‘that if tlie coming harvest break 
down the obstacles which at this moment 
our Corn-laws oppose to foreign grain, 
and a continued importation follows, the 
result will not be prosperity to manufac- 
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turers, or an exportation of their goods, 
but, more probably, what is called a 
derangement of the currency, distress, 
panic, and a scene of difficulty, which, if 
not met by a Bank restriction, will put 
at risk the credit of the government. In 
1818 also, the nation imported grain, for 
the last time until 1828, and to a great ex- 
tent. That was a period of prosperity. Did 
that importation force for itself a corre- 
sponding export? It was followed by the 
manufacturing distress of 1819, the period 
of the Manchester riots; and, as the 
best evidence of its occasioning pecuniary 
difficulties, it was followed by a Bank 
Restriction act, a circumstance now little 
adverted to, but not less certain, which 
became a law in May 1819. But these 
were importations of grain, it may be said, 
not of merchandize. In 1824 and 1825, 
however, we witnessed new and un- 
usually large importations of commer- 
cial articles. The mercantile over-trading, 
as it was called, of that time, was mainly 
confined to excessive importation. The 
examples, by which the first minister gave 
evidence of the over-trading of that period, 
were confined to importations ; hemp, flax, 
tallow, wool, all foreign productions, were 
imported almost without limit, and those 
importations were, for some time, con- 
tinued. Did a corresponding export fol- 
low? The panic followed. The goods 
which had been imported, so far from 
forcing out a corresponding exportation 
of British productions in return, were 
themselves, in many instances, sent back 
to whence they came, in payment of the 
debt which their purchase had contracted. 
I do not maintain that the difficulties and 
calamities of these periods had their first 
origin in the importations I have described. 
F well know that those calamities, great 
and almost fatal as they have been, were 
the result of other measures, with which 
the government is chargeable, though not 
of these measures. False measures, for 
the regulation of our currency, produced 
those disasters ; they occasioned, indeed, 
a part of this disordered importation of 
foreign goods. But I enter no farther 
into that question now, than to say, that 
we have here irrefragable evidence of the 
falsehood of the maxim on which the free- 
trade system rests; and above all is it 
manifest that the free-trade principles, 
and those by which our currency has been 
regulated, are totally irreconcileable in 
practice with each other. 
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But it is not true, in fact, that “no 
importation can be long continued without 
a corresponding exportation.” Nothing 
but great ignorance of the history of com- 
merce could have led to that statement. 
The commerce of the eastern with the 
western world—of Asia with Europe—was, 
for ages, a commerce precisely of that 
character which these economists maintain 
cannot exist. It was a commerce of ex- 
port without a corresponding import on 
the one part; and of import without a 
corresponding export on the other. No 
fact is better attested in history. Neither 
did Europe derive the precious metals, by 
which she supported this commerce, by 
an export of her productions to other 
quarters of the world. No other com- 
mercial part of the world existed. Africa 
was uncivilized; America was unknown. 
The demands of this commerce were sup- 
plied, in part, by a constant drain on the 
stock of the precious metals in Europe ; and 
the period when this commerce existed, was 
distinguished by a continually increasing 
value of the precious metals, and a conti- 
nually diminishing value of commodities 
estimated against the precious metals, in 
every state in Europe and in every state of 
Europe this period was marked by altera- 
tions in the value of the coins; produced 
by advancing their denomination, or re- 
ducing their value; measures which ad- 
justed the value of the coins to the altered 
value of the materials composing them ; 
measures of compensation—so described 
by Adam Smith—meeting an increased 
value by a reduced quantity. 

One of the main errors into which the 
modern economists have fallen—-and it is 
an error entitled to consideration, for it is 
sanctioned in a great degree by the au- 
thority of Dr. Smith—consists in their 
opinion, that capital and industry can be 
with facility, transferred from one branch 
of industry to another. No such facility 
exists in practice. Capital may be sacri- 
ficed in a trade abandoned to ruinous 
foreign competition, the labourer may be 
destroyed, but it is rarely that either can 
be removed. Recent experience has ex- 
hibited to us somewhat of the character 
of this process. In the agricultural dis- 
tress of 1821 and 1822, we were told 
that it was advantageous to abandon some 
part of onr land, and to remove the capital 
and labour employed on that land to more 
beneficial occupations. The economists 
mapped the land of England in. their 
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schemes, and marked it with their num- 
bers—No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4; in 
this way they were then proceeding to 
deal with the landed interest: the soil 
marked No. 3 and No. 4, they told us 
must be abandoned, and that the capital 
and labour which were employed upon it 
must be removed. One hundred and 
seventy-five advertisements of the sale of 
farming stock, which appeared at that 
time in one provincial newspaper, ex- 
plained how much of his capital the 
farmer could carry to other employments ; 
whilst the deep distress of the agricultural 
labourers, given in evidence before re- 
peated Committees, informed us, in lan- 
guage which it was impossible to mis- 
understand, that we might, indeed, doom 
the labourer to perish, but we could not 
compel him to remove. Is the capital 
and the labour of the manufacturer, then, 
more easy of removal than that of the 
farmer? Let us see in what the capital 
employed in this silk manufacture con- 
sists. It is invested in machinery; in 
buildings, and dwellings of various de- 
scriptions, adapted, by their construc- 
tion and locality, to the purposes of the 
trade. In stock, in every stage of manu- 
facture, from the rude material to the 
perfect fabric—the only part of his capital 
which admits of removal, and of that but 
a small part. What may be called 
another capital exists. It is the ex- 
perience and knowledge which the trader 
has acquired in all the branches of his 
trade; the result of years of appli- 
cation, purchased at the cost of all 
those losses attendant on original inex- 
perience. This is of no value in another 
occupation: the trader knows it, though 
you do not. He will not abandon a 
station in which he has so many advan- 
tages, because you condemn it. No law 
will convince him, that a fortune and 
prospects, to him so valuable, can be 
sacrificed without appeal, without recon- 
sideration, by a stroke of uninformed and 
reckless legislation, You accuse traders 
of an undue aptitude to dangerous specu- 
lations. This man will not embrace this 
most desperate of all speculations which 
you propose to him. He will witness, 
year after year, the destruction of that 
capital which you expect him to remove ; 
he will cling to the last remnants of his 
ruined fortune and blasted expectations ; 
and when, at length, he seeks in despair 
a new pursuit, little of his capital is left, 
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and that little will be wasted in the inex- 
perience of a new undertaking. The 
labourer is as difficult of removal as his 
employer; he is as strongly rooted. The 
humblest of those emaciated weavers who 
take their station at your door, and await 
what they consider their doom, with a 
patient confidence in your wisdom, which 
Ido not think, I say it with reluctance, 
that the course of your proceedings has 


justified ; the humblest of these men is, 


in the division of his trade to which he 
belongs, efficient, skilful, perhaps emi- 
nent; and derives from these qualities a 
consideration to him valuable—the respect 
of those who surround him—of him by 
whom he is employed—of his family—his 
own self-respect. He will not abandon 
these advantages, to seek with his family 
and children, all difficult of removal, 
perhaps all skilful in their degree, a new 
occupation, where he will be helpless, 
inefficient, an incumbrance, and an ob- 
struction. He knows his value, and in 
what it consists; he will not encounter the 
desperate speculation you propose to him. 
He will share the fortune of his employer. 
You will see him soliciting four days’ 
employment in the week—two days—of a 
labour which he knows to be skilful, and 
believes to be valuable, and preferring that 
request with an earnestness derived from 
his conviction that the support of his 
family depends on its success. Six months 
of suffering, and of a condition in which he 
finds all he ever possessed of value, his 
industry and skill, rendered utterly worth- 
less, will add twenty years to his age, and 
take it from his life. He becomes broken 
in spirit and strength, the victim of 
disease and despair; his children no 
longer educated, not trained to habits of 
industry, become naked outcasts, swell- 
ing, perhaps, the class of juvenile of- 
fenders; and the whole race, and those 
that surround them, whilst we are in- 
dulging in dreams of experimental im- 
provements, are condemned to slow but 
certain extermination, not less certain, 
though more painful, than though they 
had fallen the victims of civil or military 
execution, 

And are these men, concerning whom 
the question is, whenever we legislate on 
their interests; not whether they shall be 
removed from one occupation which we 
hold disadvantageous, to another which 
we calculate to be more beneficial: but 
whether we shall proteet and support their 
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industry, where we find it occupied, or 
whether we shall abandon them to ruin: 
are we to deal with these men as a body 
of no importance to the general welfare, 
except as the mere producers of bad silk 
goods at a dear rate, which we can buy 
on better terms from France? They con- 
sume as well as produce: they give a 
market for all the productions of our in- 
dustry. If I were called on to propose 
any course of commercial policy in the 
place of that, the fallacy of which I have 
explained, I should urge the advantage 
of providing and securing markets for the 
superfluous productions of labour. Every 
description of labour is capable of yielding 
more than it consumes of its own particu- 
lar production ; if there be no market for 
the superfluity, there is no value; it will 
not be produced; industry so circum- 
stanced will remain . unemployed, and 
capital will be stagnant. Create a de- 
mand for superfluous productions, and 
they acquire value—labour will then be 
exerted, and capital will accumulate. 
The most advantageous of all markets of 
consumption, is the home market. The 
half a million of people, if that be their 
number, who derive support from the silk 
manufacture, furnish a more extensive 
market for the productions of British in- 
dustry, than will be given by any five mil- 
lion of foreigners, with whom this nation 
will ever be connected in commerce. The 
silk-weaver, of Spitalfields, in the prosperity 
of his trade, with fullemployment and good 
wages, consumes and gives a market, not 
to agricultural produce alone, to the butter 
and salt. provisions of Ireland, to the corn 
of Essex, but to. hardwares, linen goods, 
and woollen, leather, timber; all that 
forms the dwelling and constitutes the 
support of the English mechanic. If you 
observe him in his state of distress, with 
inadequate employment, low wages, de- 
pendent on charity, it will be seen that 
other interests na Ad with him: he neither 
produces nor consumes: he returns on 
the market of production the commodities 
he had previously withdrawn from it. The 
furniture of his dwelling, the bed, table, 
the clothing, are one after another sacri- 
ficed ; they are taken to the pawnbroker ; 
from him they go back to the general 
dealer, meeting new productions in the 
market, in a disordered and unnatural 
current ; and that population which, in 
its prosperity, invigorated and gave life 
and strength to all the operations of com- 
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merce, spread around them in their ruin, 
a destructive influence, which corrupts and 
stagnates in all the branches of industry, 
and through all the bearings of society. 

I claim, then, for the Silk-Trade, and for 
all interests similarly circumstanced, that 
they are to be considered, whenever their 
concerns come under the view of parlia- 
ment, not as an incumbrance on the re- 
sources of the nation, to be tolerated in 
compliance with obsolete and exploded 
prejudices—in compliance with the calls of 
humanity ;—these are the dreams of an 
imbecile and ignorant philosophy ;—I 
demand for a population such as this, and 
the capital employing them, their station 
on grounds of the wisest. policy, as an 
important, essential, vital portion of the 
general prosperity. They contribute to 
that prosperity tenfold more than they 
draw from it. It is a miserable policy 
which would weigh their interests and 
security, in the balance against a little 
cheapness or a little dearness of French 
silk ;—which would consider them an in- 
cumbrance, and a source of weakness, 
because they cannot, as many other 
branches of our productive industry could 
not either, withstand an unrestrained fo- 
reign competition. The distillery could 
not stand against unrestrained foreign 
competition for an hour. I know not 
how far that great branch of our prosperity 
and strength—the shipping interest, can 
or cannot maintain itself without protec- 
tion; nor how far some branches of our 
agriculture require protection: but this I 
know, that the capital in those and simi- 
lar branches of production, the population 
to whose industry this capital gives acti- 
vity, form the surest foundations of na- 
tional wealth and greatness. When we 
deal with interests such as these, we have 
in our hands, not a disordered and useless 
population, the security of which we can 
with safety to the state put at hazard ; 
these men, and such as these are the mighty 
sources of riches and of power: all the ele- 
ments of prosperity and strength are in our 
hands—if we know not to combine them 
—if we are unequal to the investigation 
of these great interests, and to their con- 
duct— if we see nothing but disorder 
and weakness in these elements of good— 
if we can find no security for one part 
of the population but in the sacrifice of 
another—then are we ourselves that bur- 
then on the general prosperity, which we 


vainly imagine the peoplé to be; and 
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heaven has upon this empire lavished all 
the sources of abundant greatness in 
vain, since it has withheld from it a go- 
vernment commensurate in capacity and 
vigour to the matchless energy and re- 
sources of the people. 

In explaining, Sir, these views, | am sen- 
sible that they are, some of them at least, 
of too abstract a character to be discus- 
sed with much advantage in this House. 
But such discussions have been rendered 
necessary, though referring to questions 
not readily made intelligible; because the 
government has in many respects guided its 
conduct, not according to the common ex- 
perience and the common understanding of 
mankind ; which, in my estimation, ought, 
with few and rare exceptions, to direct 
always the conduct of government; but 
by abstract and speculative maxims, such 
as may be discussed perhaps advantage- 
ously in the closet, but which can seldom 
be reduced to action without danger. But 
I have not maintained, nor do I believe, 
that the distress of the Silk-Trade has 
been wholly caused by the erroneous views 
which I have controverted, though it has 
been aggravated by them. The erroneous 
maxims interwoven recently with the 
free-trade system, have not, indeed, been 
hitherto, to their whole extent, acted upon 
with regard to the silk manufacture. The 
distress ofthe Silk-Trade is further, common 
to that, and toall other interests. Its origin 
is in those other measures of the govern- 
ment, erroneous and calamitous, by which, 
in altering frem one period to another the 
character and the value of the currency ; 
in juggling and tampering with our stand- 
ard of monied value; they have produced 
at this moment a condition of universal 
embarrassment, from which I see no course 
of extrication, except in retracting, though 
at this late period, the measures they have 
pursued. The duty of parliament is, to 
proceed to the investigation, not alone of 
the distress of this particular interest, but 
of the general condition of the country, 
as connected with the measures of govern- 
ment; for the purpose of determining 
what steps ought now to be pursued, and 
how far the further prosecution of their 
destructive systems can be left, with safety 
to the nation, to the uncontrolled discre- 
tion of that government, whose course 
hitherto has been the substitution of one 
error for another, undeterred and untaught 
by the disasters to which their schemes 
and experiments have uniformly led. The 
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whole of this question will be made how- 
ever a subject of separate discussion, and 
I shall not therefore now enter into it, 
further than to point out, that that scene 
of universal disorder which overspreads 
the country, exists at a period, when, if 
there were any truth in the views on 
which government have acted, the people 
ought to have enjoyed a condition of uni- 
versal tranquillity, prosperity, and ease. 
For fifteen years the government have 
been engaged in removing what they con- 
sidered to be obstructions to the general 
welfare ; in schemes for preventing those 
fluctuations in prices by which the paper 
money of the war, according to their view, 
inflicted sufferings on the lower orders ; 
they have been occupied in bestowing on 
the country the benefits of what they 
termed a healthful metallic standard, and 
the present scene of universal suffering 
exists precisely at that moment, when 
those measures of the government are 
perfected, the tendency of which was de- 
scribed to be to better the condition of the 
labouring classes: to put metal money 
into the pocket of every labourer, and a 
fowl into his pot. Those measures are 
completed ; the money which is paid to 
the labourer is of metal; but throughout 
the empire a condition of suffering and 
distress is experienced unknown at any 
former time, and _ hourly | increasing. 
This state of things it is, coupled with 
the circumstances under which it takes 
place, and the declarations and experi- 
ments with which it has been accompa- 
nied, which demands from parliament an 
investigation into the causes not alone of 
the distress of the Silk-Trade, but of the 
whole condition and state of the country. 

Mr. Sadler rose, and addressed the 
House as follows :— 

I am anxious, Sir, to address myself for 
a short time to the important measure 
now in progress through this House, 
having been earnestly importuned so to 
do by those whose interests are at stake, 
and whose cause I conscientiously believe 
to be that of humanity and justice : 
otherwise I should not have thought it 
necessary to have noticed those frequent 
allusions to the very brief part which I 
took in the previous discussion, especially 
those somewhat contemptuous ones which 
fell from at least one hon. member, such 
being, as I conceive, always the most 
emphatically answered by silence. Nor 
do I e myself quite obliged to accept 
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what I understood to be a sort of challenge 
from the right hon. member for Liverpool, 
that I should enter fully into the question 
of free trade, who asserted, at the same 
time, that I should find him ready to meet 
me upon that subject. Thus called upon 
I cannot well avoid alluding to it, though 
I know the House would very reluctantly 
endure, fiom me at least, a discussion 
involving a series of proofs and documents 
which would necessarily occupy much 
time in the detail; nor do I think that 
this is precisely the time or the arena 
for such a contest. And, besides, I fear 
many occasions will occur in which to 
re-open the subject and discuss its merits ; 
for the more the principle is extended and 
the longer it is pursued, the more fre- 
quently and imperatively, I am persuaded, 
will its advocates be called upon for its 
defence. On any such occasion, however, 
I can assure the right hon. gentleman that 
in a contest with him, no man, either in 
this House or out of it, will become more 
sensible of my inferiority than myself, 
and nothing could induce me to it but 
the consciousness that I was supporting 
the rights of humanity and the principles 
of patriotism and truth, under the sanction 
of experience; not, perhaps, the experi- 
ence of the great jobbers, the national 
interchangers, or, as Locke designates the 
entire class, the brokers of the country : 
that may be, and probably is, with him ; 
but that part of the community in which 
its moral strength has been hitherto sup- 
posed to reside—the moderate capitalists, 
agricultural or commercial, who in spite 
of plentiful assurances to the contrary, 
feel themselves sinking in society, and 
are heart-broken at the prospects that 
await them—the experience of the suffering 
operatives, who, while they are proved 
here to be well employed and prosperous, 
know themselves to be ‘‘ steeped in poverty 
to the very lips!” These, Sir, have re- 
cently petitioned to be heard in a com- 
mittee, and their humble, reasonable, 
and just request has been refused. They 
still seek redress from this House; redress 
which, I believe in my conscience, we 
have it in our power to afford them. By 


the decision of this night they will judge 
whether we have the disposition. 

But, when thus called upon the other 
evening to explain myself as to free trade, 
I appeal to the recollection of some around 
me whether I had not already done so in 
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repeat their substance, and I hope as 
shortly. But before doing so, I cannot 
refrain from remarking, that the demand 
is of a singular nature, considering the 
quarter from whence it came, or that to 
which it was addressed. I think it is for 
the advocates of that principle to define as 
well as to defend it. I am aware, how- 
ever, that it is at this moment convenient 
for them to be somewhat vague. When 
this free trade, put forth under specious 
pretences, and glowing promises of 
unheard-of prosperity and plenty, with 
which it was to inundate the entire com- 
munity, conferred popularity on its advo- 
cates, then unrestricted commercial inter- 
course was the avowed aim, the anticipated 
issue, of the system; and we may still 
gather from the theorists, that they yet 
cherish these views. Even the right 
hon. President of the Board of Trade 
talks of looking towards certain princi- 
ples approaching nearer to a certain system; 
in short, though with considerable vague- 
ness as it respects the mass, yet with 
sufficient precision as it regards the 
initiated, his policy, as explained by 
himself, has reference to this system. 
But its consequences are too clearly 
seen, too deeply felt, at present, to be 
any longer fully avowed. Those who for- 
merly opposed arguments to the ruinous 
experiments it has involved, have justsought 
to present facts in full confirmation of 
them, but have been refused a committee 
in which alone it could be done; but they 
still are: prepared to prove the certain 
results of perseverance in so anti-national 
a course; and when those who, if they 
cannot argue, can nevertheless feel, 
know, in spite of all your documents to 
the contrary, that their labour is daily 
diminishing in value, and is as constantly 
lessening in its demand. The different 
branches of national industry which the 
system has as yet reached, whether the 
shipping, and partially the agricultural, 
the glove-trade, or the important 
manufacture now before us, know their 
interests to be deeply injured; and the 
country, therefore (always excepting the 
interested few), begins to rouse itself 
to the consideration of these new maxims 
of policy because, it begins to experi- 
ence their consequences. When, there- 
fore, the theory so highly vaunted, 
stripped of its disguises by the hand of 
time, presents itself in all its naked 
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crimes, then, Sir, its advocates turn round 
upon us, and ask with much apparent 
simplicity, what it is we understand by 
free trade? We are to define its nature 
and its effects; in a word, explain their 
principles. This we think rather unreason- 
able. We presume to think the onus lies 
with them. And if they mean, according 
to their system, that England is finally to 
be subjected to foreign competition of 
every kind, without those who so deter- 
mine for her previously securing any cor- 
responding advantages on her behalf, 
then we know what they mean. The 
proposition, notwithstanding the oracular 
responses of our inspired economists who 
are consulted on the occasion, is national 
degradation and ruin. Many of its inter- 
ests will be destroyed, its different values 
revolutionized, and the shuttle and the 
plough sacrificed. to the jobbers. But 
if, after all, they are content to resolve 
their boasted theory into a set of fiscal 
regulations—if it is to end in an ad- 
justment of the tariffs of the Custom- 
house and the smuggler—then, we say 
the very term as applied by themselves 
is a farce; and we do think that in de- 
termining these matters the testimony 
of the honest manufacturer ought to have 
been consulted as soon as that of the base, 
anonymus smuggler, and that it would 
have been quite as likely to be true. 

Sir, [ think, in the mean time, it is for 
those who meditate this fatal change in 
our commercial policy, and have partly 
accomplished it, to explain as well as to 
defend it. Sir, we have no disguises to 
maintain on this subject. We have no 
sort of objection to define what we under- 
stand by free trade, nor to state the cir- 
cumstances under which we think it safely 
applicable. The very term explains it- 
self. It evidently implies a totally unre- 
stricted intercourse as to the products of 
human industry between every country 
upon earth. And, Sir, were all those 
countries under one government, or, 
what is the same thing as it regards this 
question, placed under precisely similar 
circumstances in regard of taxes, prices, 
and habits of living, free trade would 
be a very different thing to that which 
is now contemplated under that ap- 
pellation; it would be virtually as 
much restricted as at present, and 
would instantly rectify itself. Its ope- 
rations would be limited to the inter- 
change of those products which nature 
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has unequally distributed throughout the 
different countries of the world, to the 
evident exclusion of those with which she 
has bountifully supplied them all. The 
universality of this distribution of the 
prime necessaries of life, combined with 
their nature and qualities, would not only 
secure the existence, but protect the la- 
bour, of every several community; that 
labour which, as an ancient writer has 
said, is at once the preceptor and bene- 
factor of the human race; and which is 
as essential to their welfare in a moral as 
in a natural point of view; and which a 
wise and kind Providence has so accu- 
rately adjusted to the wants it is destined 
to supply. Of this labour I venture to 
hold, in spite of the heartless theories of 
the day, there is not an arm nor a sinew 
too much in the world, and least of all in 
our own country, of whose elevation it alone 
has been the sacred instrument, bestowing 
upon us, ag it has, all our wealth, confer- 
ring all our distinction, and accumulating 
around us all our comforts and enjoy- 
ments. 

Now, Sir, for any community, however 
rich, to take the labour of another com- 
munity without returning their own, or 
without returning it to an equal value (a 
very possible, and, in many instances, an 
actual case, all that an economist has as- 
serted to the contrary notwithstanding), 
tends to the impoverishment of any such 
community, and is a sacrifice of its own 
labour. Again, for any community to 
exchange with another labour of a similar 
kind, and to an equal extent, is absurd ; 
it would amount to a mutual waste of la- 
bour. Recurring, however, to the sup- 
posed equal condition of every country, 
nothing so ridiculous could become pos- 
sible. As well might we suppose the in- 
habitants of two distant ant-hills wasting 
their valuable hours in mutually changing 
their necessary stores, rather than in ply- 
ing their successful toils in their own 
natural bounds, and thereby increasing 
them to the certain advantage of every 
individual of their interesting commu- 
nities. Nothing, however, so absurd oc- 
curs in the animal creation. 

But, Sir, I need not pursue these specu- 
lations, nor defend them. The countries 
of the world are not equally circumstanced 
in any of those particulars which fix, or 
ought to fix, the value of human labour, 
and this least of all. England is in a 
highly artificial state, and when the right 
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hon.’member for Liverpool, in reply to an 
observation of mine, asserted the same 
regarding others, it would have been only 
consistent with that fairness and candour 
which I understand mark his character 
had he recollected that, as an argument, 
it is clearly a question of degree. The 
difference in the taxes and prices paid by 
one of our workmen, and those paid by 
any of the rivals now started against him, 
the Frenchman for instance, is greater 
than the difference paid by the latter and 
—nothing. According to this method of 
reasoning you might start a horse that 
carries only a pound against one loaded 
with a hundred weight, and still call it a 
fair race. Sir, the so much vaunted free 
trade as applied to’ England, then, I 
maintain, is not free. - She is weighed 
down with heavy imposts, manacled by high 
prices; the’very circumstances which con- 
stitute her the desirable victim of the free- 
trade fraternity of the whole world. And 
still those who have contributed to impose 
those taxes, and to continue those prices, 
are talking, forsooth, of free trade. — It is 
nothing more or less than a plain proposi- 
tion to allow foreigners to make free with 
our trade, who will speedily, if thus per- 
mitted, free us from several branches of 
it altogether. To submit the particular 
manufacture, under any consideration, to 
the free competition contemplated is to 
give, in effect, a positive premium to the 
foreign competitor: it is a direct bounty 
upon the product of the French loom. 
The proposition implies this, word it how 
you may. 

In the market of labour I find the right 
honourable the President of the Board of 
Trade means to keep up a competition, 
not between the English operatives merely, 
which I think in these times would be 
abundantly sufficient, but between them 
and: a newly-authorized and numerous 
set of rivals—the French. But, Sir, the 
Englishman has to pay, daily, a heavy toll 
for his stand there, and, as we contend, 
and should have proved, had a committee 
been granted, to a far larger amount than 
that to be imposed on the foreigner, even 
if what is demanded from the latter, under 
the new system, were not constantly 


evaded. Free trade, then, under any such 
circumstances, would be a farce to be 
laughed at: but that, as it proceeds, the 
plot thickens, and threatens to become 
altogether a tragedy. 

: Sir, I shall not dwell further on these 
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points, nor add other considerations 
closely connected with this important sub- 
ject. A due consideration of the circum- 
stances in which this country is placed 
dictates, most imperatively, a guarded 
policy, and one, as I conceive, equally 
clear and beneficial. Our disadvantages 
are great and obvious; but we possess, in 
other respects, a superiority which may, 
in many instances, fully countervail them. 
Let, then, those branches of our national 
industry in which our products, our capi- 
tal, our machinery, &c. balance the dis- 
advantages already mentioned, be those 
to which you shall continue to apply the 
principle of competition. | Establish, if 
you please, as to these, a system of profit- 
able interchange with the products of 
other countries ; enter into such a plan, 
not with the fears of the miser or the 
feelings of the gambler, but with a view 
to the mutual and equal benefit of both 
parties. But first let a system of recipro- 
cal exchange be fully settled and fairly 
carried into effect. But, in regard to 
those pursuits of industry absorbing much 
labour, in which the disadvantages of the 
English artisan are not thus counterba- 
lanced, let such be the branches of na- 
tional industry which shall continue ‘to 
receive, as they have till of late received, 
that needful protection on which their 
very existence depends. The trade before 
us is evidently one of these. Such, Sir, 
is the easy, such the politic, such the hu- 
mane course, which, as it appears to me, 
the dictates of common sense, applied to 
the consideration of the plainest facts, 
evidently point out to this country. Nor, 
Sir, is ita new one. It has received the 
sanction of long and prosperous experi- 
ence, and its recent unfortunate abandon- 
ment has still further confirmed its policy 
by a series of new and melancholy proofs. 
Sir, this was the course our ancestors pur- 
sued, from the period when commerce and 
manufactures took root amongst us till 
they attained that high and prosperous 
state in which they were found, when, 
listening to the theorists, a new policy 
was ventured upon, which, notwithstand- 
ing the vast and acknowledged advanta- 
ges under which it was introduced, name- 
ly, in a time of profound peace, ina coun- 
try increased in population and consoli- 
dated in power, industrious and enter- 
prising beyond all example, and in posses- 
sion of colonial territory unequalled in 
riches and extent by any country «in: any 
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previous period of the world, has, not- 
withstanding all these advantages, para- 
lyzed, like the touch of the torpedo, every 
branch of national industry it has yet 
reached, and depreciated the labour, dimi- 
nished the capital, and degraded the con- 
dition of. the country, spreading and 
multiplying distress and suffering through- 
out all classes in every direction. 

Such are my views on the general sub- 
ject, in which I concur, I think, with 
some of the greatest authorities that have 
ever lived; but which have received a 
greater confirmation than any mere autho- 
rities could bestow in the long experience 
of this hitherto great commercial country 
—the confirmation of its past prosperity, 
of .its present increasing sufferings, and 
evident decline. Documents are, how- 
ever, triumphantly appealed to, in con- 
tradiction of this state of general stagna- 
tion and distress; and, indeed, in full 
proof of the beneficial effect of the new 
principle, not only in reference to the 
manufacturing interests generally, but even 
as it respects the particular branch under 
consideration. These documents are to 
contradict what every man connected with 
it knows to be the fact; namely, that it is 
in a state of unexampled depression. And 
first, Sir, statements have been put forth 
as to the number of spindles and of looms 
employed in this trade at present, and a 
comparison instituted betwixt that and 
the number in existence previously to the 
alteration. Sir, these statements are de- 
nied, and denied from the very places to 
which they have reference; and the cir- 
cumstance of this conflicting evidence 
ought to have induced his majesty’s go- 
vernment to have granted a committee, 
by which alone the real facts could have 
been ascertained and presented to this 
House. 

Sir, the alleged increase of unwrought 
silk introduced into this country since the 
alteration in question is deemed the most 
triumphant argument in favour of the new 
system ; but, then, those who put forth 
this proof of present prosperity seem to 
forget that, previously, the raw material 
was subject to a very heavy duty, now 
scarcely. to any, and, consequently, ac- 
cording to the whole tenour of their own 
argument, it must be concluded much was 
previously smuggled into the country, and 
consequently unentered in the former ac- 
counts, thereby entirely vitiating the com- 
parison, . If,.in answer to this, they tell 
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us that little escaped the vigilance of the 
revenue department, may we not ask why: 
the same vigilance cannot be exercised 
in favour of the operatives regarding ‘the 
same article when manufactured? One 
thing, however, these observations will 
suffice to show, that ministers can play 
fast and loose with their own facts and 
arguments as it regards the same interest, 
when it suits their. particular purposes. 
But, Sir, the very fact alleged, supposing 
it to be true, of the great increase in the: 
importation of the raw material, is the 
first and most important document to 
which I would appeal in proof of the ex- 
treme distress to which the trade is re- 
duced. Granting that the quantity of. 
raw silk introduced is thus increased, the 
question is, has the wages of the labour 
employed in the working of it up increased 
ina similar proportion ?—has one farthing 
of additional remuneration been afforded 
in compensation for this immense increase 
of work? Nay, will any one take upon 
himself to say that the total amount of 
that remuneration has not diminished? 
Supposing the quantity of raw silk im- 
ported were even increased as stated, is it 
not a notorious fact that the wages of 
labour, weaving for instance, was from fifty 
to one hundred per cent higher at the 
former period than at present. The money, 
therefore, distributed amongst the working 
classes is less. As to the profits of their 
employers they have almost, nay entirely, 
disappeared. Has there, then, been any 
compensatory diminution in taxation, or 
fall in the price of the necessaries of life ? 
None. The competition to which our 
recent policy has condemned our opera- 
tives has diminished their wages, and 
obliged them to encounter those increased 
exertions which have created, in connexion 
with immense imports, that glut which 
was its necessary and foreseen result, and 
which has affected other branches of in- 
dustry amongst us most severely. The 
same circumstances lead to the same re- 
sults in other branches of national in- 
dustry. Hence labour has to be increased 
in its intensity and lengthened in its dura- 
tion; the infant has to be devoted at a 
still earlier age ; and the wife taken from 
her natural and proper sphere, that of do- 
mestic duty, and sent to work; and still 
all this mass of exertion is often inade~ 
quate to obtain for the family a scanty 
and insufficient subsistence ; they ‘spend 
their strength for that which is not bread, 
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and their labour for that which satisfieth 
not !” 

Is the proof, then, of the increased la- 
bour of the British people, accompanied 
as it is with increased and increasing 
wretchedness, any ground of exultation ? 
I think not. Such as can so regard it 
would have been fit political economists, 
appropriate task-masters of a celebrated 
tyrant of sacred story, who, while increas- 
ing the toils of an ancient people, dimin- 
ished their allowances, till their cries 
called down the vengeance of Providence 
upon their oppressors. Let, therefore, 
the present system prosper a few years 
longer as it has recently done, progress- 
ively increasing the labour of the poor 
and diminishing its reward, and its very 
eulogists cannot shut their eyes to the 
inevitable result. Sir, it is my settled 
conviction, not taken up hastily, nor yet 
recently adopted, that the working classes 
of England have been grievously abused, 
and principally by the theoretical poli- 
ticians of the age. The new system has 
already muzzled the mouth of the agricul- 
tural labourer to feed that of the foreigner ; 
and it contemplates by a severer compe- 
tition a still worse fate for the manufac- 
turing one. I am further convinced, that 
a better system would not only rescue 
them from their distressed condition, but 
be still more beneficial to their employers. 
Meantime the present state of things must 
excite the sympathies of any benevolent 
mind as to the ptesent, and the appre- 
hensions of every patriot one as to the 
future. The boasted structure of our 
commercial greatness may appear vast in 
its dimensions, just in its proportions, and 
magnificent in its detail ; it may be crowd- 
ed with the prosperous votaries of wealth ; 
but, cast your eyes down to its founda- 
tions, there you will see its supporters ; 
there are imprisoned the slaves of un- 
healthy, demoralizing, increasing, and 
often nightly, labours, to which the sex 
itself is degraded, and infancy, snatched 
from the maternal bosom, doomed in the 
early dawn of existence to a fate far se- 
verer than that you award to your adult 
culprits. Such are the pillars of the com- 
mercial system you labour still further to 
enlarge, and which is founded on the 
sufferings and miseries of our fellow crea- 
tures. 

Sir, the picture may be thought imagi- 
nary: it is far otherwise; infinitely short 
of the reality, I have collected from the 
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last census, discriminated imto ages, the 
statistics of mortality, and, consequently, 
of physical suffering, which prevails where 
this system is spreading. I can appeal 
likewise to those of immorality. It de- 
bauches as well as impoverishes and de- 
stroys its victims. In the meantime, what 
has it done for the people? Have their 
comforts increased? Look at the con- 
sumption of that article, which is a fairer 
criterion of the comforts of the British 
people, I think, than the consumption of 
Russian tallow—malt brewed into beer. 
Has that kept pace, not merely with that 
increased labour which it ought to cherish 
and sustain, but even with the increased 
population of England? It has done far 
otherwise. But, Sir, an appeal to the 
misety of the people, rather than to their 
comforts, is far more appropriate on this 
occasion. How, then, has your new theory 
practically operated upon the trading 
capitalists of the country? Let us turn, 
in proof of this, to the bankrupt list. The 
number of commissions signed three years 
before and three years subsequently to 
the full operation of this system stands 
thus :— 
From Oct. 1, 1822, to Oct. 1, 1823. .1,381 
Ditto to 1824..1,340 
Ditto to 1825..1,345 
But, the new principle of trade commenc- 
ing its main operations with 


1826, the number was ...... 3,549 
1827 eeeeeevenee eeeeweeoveee 1,627 
1828 eeeeeeoeeeeevn ee eeeeeee 1,152 


The former three years averaging 1,355; 
the latter, 2,109. 

Let us now turn to its effects on the 
operatives. Their distress may be the 
most fairly indicated, I think, by the an- 
nual statistics of pauperism. Taking, 
then, the returns which are made up to 
the 28th of March, the termination of the 
ecclesiastical year, and, therefore, belong- 
ing, in fact, to the preceding one, these, 
for a few years, are the results :— 

1822... 660064 0000005,773,096 

1823.4 00.00000+0000,736,898 

1824. .0000080000005,/84,216 

1825.0eeeeeeeeees +5,928,501 
making an average of 5,793,177, But, 
Sir, when the free-trade system, which 
was to do such wonders for the wealthy, 
and to dispense such increasing comforts 
to the poor, was in operation, this was the 
effect— 

1826. ..s.se0e00+4-6,441,088 

1827, Cetopeterete +6,298,000 
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making an increase on the two averages 
of 556,867. What will the next returns 
amount to? I have already ascertained 
that they are greatly increased. 

Lord Hale has said, that national want 
is always indicated by national crime. 
What, then, say the criminal reports ? 
Do they corroborate the preceding views, 
or otherwise? Let this melancholy branch 
of our national statistics also speak for 
itself. Commencing, Sir, from the period 
when the nation had settled down into 
habits of peace, namely, from about 1817, 
and continuing to 1823, when the com- 
mercial policy of the country was still un- 
disturbed, these are the annual committals 
in England and Wales :— 


UB1T svecsvvvrscccces 13,932 
1818... ccccccscccesss 13,567 
1B1D. .ceccnscccerces 14,264 
TBW vcs evcscccorees 13,710 
USB]. ..ecosees cosoee 19,136 
2 ee oo» 12,241 
1823. ... .cceserecees 12,263 


exhibiting not much variation, but one of 
a most pleasing character, for it was a 
decided diminution. In the year 1824, 
when the new system was projected, but 
only put into limited operation, the com- 
mittals advanced at once from 12,263 to 
13,698, nearly twelve per centum; in 
1825 to 14,437, nearly eighteen per cen- 
tum; in 1826, the year when its new re- 
gulations, which were to cover us with so 
much prosperity and happiness, and which 
some would fain persuade us they have 
done, the number rose at once to 16,164, 
nearly thirty-two per cent advance upon 
that of 1823, only three years before ; 
1827, to 17,921, above forty-six per cent ; 
in 1828, 16,564, thirty-five per cent! 
And this portentous advance in crime 
has taken place notwithstanding all our 
boasted improvement in the jurisprudence 
of the country, which has been made the 
ground of such eulogy, notwithstanding 
our police bills, our tread-mills, and I 
know not what besides. If we take the 
average of the three years already alluded 
to, before the system in question com- 
menced, and the three years during which 
it has operated, leaving out the two of 
transition, then the former number is 
12,539, the latter 16,883, an increase of 
more than one-third—an advance so vast 
and appalling as to be plainly attributable 
to any thing rather than accident, and 
which is so exactly coincident in dates 


with the preceding documents, as plainly 
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to fix itself upon the absurd, cruel, and 
ruinous policy then unfortunately adopted. 

But I will dwell no longer on these par- 
ticular proofs. The free-trade system, as 
it regards the country at large, is, there- 
fore, accompanied by increasing labour, 
increasing poverty, increasing distress, in- 
creasing crime. It is, however, abun- 
dantly compensated for, in the estimation 
of some, by the fact of French silk lower- 
ing and supplanting our own, and latterly 
our cottons, in our own markets. The 
silk-manufacturer starves, the cotton- 
weaver suffers, but a part of the popula- 
tion dresses smarter. To repine is, there- 
fore, I have been reminded by the right 
hon. member for Liverpool, morosity. I 
am fully aware, that the principles I have 
attempted to advocate, and the documents 
by which I have illustrated, and I think 
substantiated them, however sanctioned 
by reason, experience, and humanity, will 
be slighted and stigmatized as unfounded 
by certain classes, and, unfortunately for 
England, very influential classes, of the 
community. I mean the mere interna- 
tional exchangers, “the brokers,” as Locke 
emphatically denominates them. These 
are numerous in London, and in one or 
two other of our great towns. Surround- 
ing as they do the seat of government, 
which they weary with their interested 
representations, till they ultimately pos- 
sess them with their views, and exercising 
much influence over the press, they must, 
as far as interest is concerned, favour fo- 
reign competition. So far they must pre- 
fer that the food of England should be 
the product of foreign plains, and the 
clothing of England the labour of foreign 
looms, their profit, commission, or what- 
ever it may be denominated, being so de- 
rived. It is their privilege also too often 
to profit by the misery of others, and es- 
pecially by a ruinous competition between 
British and foreign markets. To this 
class must likewise be occasionally added 
the great manufacturers in some branches 
of British industry in which we are at 
present pre-eminent, and, consequently, 
great exporters. These, after having ab- 
sorbed the lesser competitors within our 
line, would not sometimes, perhaps, be 
unwilling to extend their own foreign con- 
cerns by the actual sacrifice of other 
branches of internal industry to foreign- 
ers. Also the monied capitalists of the 
country, so long as their funds are se- 
cured, have a palpable interest in depress- 
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ing the condition of the home artisan, and 
cheapening all the products of his labour. 
Such, likewise, is the obvious interest of 
placemen and pensioners, one and all. 
Many of these, including the brokers, as 
Locke calls them, may be, and doubtless 
are, most respectable and humane; but 
it is impossible, nevertheless, not to con- 
cur with that great authority, who says, 
that such grow rich by that which impo- 
verishes the community; and I think it 
might be as well if. government would 
reflect that, by giving too much weight 
to the artificial parts of the social struc- 
ture, the fabric may be overloaded, and 
its very foundations destroyed. 

These, then, are the general views which 
1 cannot but entertain in reference to the 
principles of what is called free trade, as 
applicable to this country. And, I would 
ask, is there anything in the particular 
branch of national industry now under our 
consideration to render it an exception? 
Is there anything to countervail the disad- 
vantages under which the English silk 
Operative must labour? Is the raw ma- 
terial cheaper?—No; it is dearer. Is 
throwing cheaper ?—No;; it also is neces- 
sarily higher. If both these were upon a 
par, are the remaining facilities equal ? 
No: from first to last the English artisan 
has to labour, in this particular and im- 
portant branch of national industry, under 
disadvantages which would render that 
free competition with foreigners to which 
the theorists, look degrading to him and 
ruinous to the trade; and these will re- 
main while the country stands in its pre- 
sent condition. 

Sir, it is most important to recall our 
recollections to the period of this commer- 
cial revolution in the Silk Trade—to re- 
vive the arguments on both sides—argu- 
ments which were, indeed, diametrically 
opposite, one side being, therefore, funda- 
mentally wrong, which experience, melan- 
choly experience, has already fully de- 
cided. The present policy was resisted on 
its introduction by a great proportion of 
the trade; and who ought, therefore, to 
have had some weight, but they were 
told by those who had pre-determined on 
introducing the foreigner into our market 
of labour—first, that it would increase the 
silk manufacture of this country; second, 
that the competition would greatly im- 
prove it, especially in fancy articles, on 
which so much labour is consumed ; third, 
that it would put down smuggling; the 
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“ ciant smuggler” was, I think, the expres- 
sion; fourth, that it would become a great 
export trade. Sir, the manufacturers as- 
serted to the contrary, and they asserted 
the truth. It has, on the whole, greatly 
diminished the labour employed in this 
trade; and it has done so by the foreign 
competition, so complacently talked about, 
having almost destroyed the British fancy 
and velvet branches; and instead of hav- 
ing annihilated smuggling, it has increased 
it twenty fold. But the great argument 
in favour of this new policy was couched 
in a single word, “ reciprocity.” In order 
to realize this in relation to our rival, 
France, we have taken duties off her 
wines—we have admitted her gloves, and 
her silks, and sundry other articles of her 
industry. Will the reciprocity advo- 
cates redeem their pledges, and show 
us what advantages have been accorded 
to this country in return, .or rather 
to our starving manufacturers? None. 
And, then, is it not clear, that every hour 
of labour we thus give to France we de- 
duct from England; that of every shilling 
of wages the artisans of the former country 
thus obtain we rob our own? Extend 
this fact to the amount of imports, and 
you have a key to the appalling secret of 
the distress of our silk-manufacturers. As 
to the happy results which were promised on 
the introduction of this new system, where 
arethey? Are they to be found in the agi- 
tation that pervades the whole trade; in 
the immense depression of the fixed capi- 
tals engaged in it; in the rapidly ap- 
proaching ruin of many; in the fall of 
wages and want of employment of far 
more ; in short, in the utter destitution at 
this moment of many, many thousands of 
those who were formerly profitably occu- 
pied? Sir, I hold in my hand authenti- 
cated proofs, that in every stage of the 
silk manufacture, from the first purchase 
of the raw material to the last process it 
undergoes, the British artisan has in this 
branch to labour under signal disadvant- 
ages; that he cannot, in fact, compete 
with those of France, excepting in the 
heavier branches of the trade, nor even in 
those without an unhappy reduction in his 
remuneration ; not atall, I repeat, in those 
finer and fancy branches in which labour 
constitutes so large a proportion of value. 
The very articles in which it was confi- 
dently prophecied, that our workmen 
would improve so much by competition, 
competition has wrested from their em- 
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ploy. I allude particularly to fine and, 
thin fancy silks and gauzes, as well as’ 
velvets. Many, many hundreds of looms | 
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knack of making scapegoats of particular. 
classes and interests when they find them- 
selves in a dilemma; and the two or three 


formerly engaged in fabricating these ar- | millions of capital, and the many thousands 


ticles are now unemployed ; those which are 


|of hands dependent upon this branch of 


employed are working on heavier goods, | cherished industry, and put into jeopardy 


and increasing that production, or glut, 
which is now complained of by those who, 
to shield the impolicy of their measures, 
would fain construe the misfortunes of the 
weavers into their folly and their crime. 
These proofs would all have been available 
had a committee been granted, and would 
all of them have been substantiated there. 
Sir, these results are already substantiated 
by that proof which no paper statements 
to the contrary can contravene; namely, 
by the wretchedness and destitution to 
which the silk-weavers of the united king- 
dom are now unhappily reduced. Docu- 
ments have been appealed to. If we had 
examined those and other documents in a 
committee we should have known the 
truth ; in the mean time, documents are 
nothing compared with the evidence af- 
forded by the distress and ruin brought 
upon the trade by this unhappy measure. 
Sir, I feel perfectly confident the present 
bill would never have been presented to 
this House had acommittee been granted. 
And first, Sir, this bill avowedly sacrifices 
the interests, the capital of the throwsters, 
this branch of the trade being the judges ; 
and, nevertheless, on the authority of all 
the rest, that branch of the silk business 
is necessary for the very preservation of 
the whole. The right hon. President of 
the Board of Trade, in reducing so ma- 
terially the protection of the throwsters, 
plainly warns them that he will not pledge 
himself to the continuation even of that, 
thus making a future threat an apo- 
logy for past wrongs, no uncommon 
course. And, as it respects these throw- 
sters, we have heard strange doctrines 
held out, which may very possibly have a 
wider application eventually than to that 
ill-used class. It seems, ‘on the authority 
of our present oracles, that private inter- 
ests are not in future to stand in the way 
of public benefits. Good doctrine this if 
you came down with your indemnities! If, 
then, in this particular instance, the throw- 
sters, who were publicly urged into the 
business above thirty years ago, under the 
guarantee of great protecting duties, are 
to be indemnified, the policy would at 
least have the merit of honesty ; but no 
such thing. Government have learnt the 





by this measure, little embarrassing them. 
Let them act upon this plan universally, 
and I know not of any future difficulties 
they will have to encounter. The claims 
of the British creditor, the demands of the 
pensioner, civil or military, may give way 
next to facilitate their career. But no! 
these are claims of a more sacred charac- 
ter in their estimation than those of honest 
labour or commercial capital. 

But, Sir, the next ground of objection to 
this bill is, the very inadequate protection 
it affords to the British silk-manufacturer 
as well as throwster, a protection of about 
twenty-five per cent. Now, Sir, let us in- 
quire whether this will or can possibly al- 
low him who pays the taxes and sustains 
the burthens of this country a fair chance 
in his own market ; and it will not be de- 
nied, I think, that these and the price he 
pays for the necessaries of life have or 
ought to have something to do with the 
price of his labour; to say nothing of that 
superior style of living which the English 
operative has hitherto enjoyed, as much to 
the advantage of the community as to his 
own. Without entering into a very mi- 
nute calculation or affecting actual preci- 
sion, I take the taxes of every artisan of 
England with a family, including himself, 
and wife, and three children, at 10d. a 
day—that of the Frenchman will not 
amount to nearly half as much, little above 
4d. Then the same quantity of corn for 
which the Englishman pays 12d., the 
Frenchman will obtain for about, or less 
than 7d. As to all the comforts which the 
English workman has hitherto accumu- 
lated around him, and which have been 
the means of dispensing them to others 
throughout the whole hive of national in- 
dustry, of those we will say nothing— 
those under the competition system must 
be all resigned, and will not much longer 
embarrass the calculation. Without, 
therefore, such obsolete allusions, with his 
daily bread above seventy per cent dearer, 
and with his daily taxes at least a hundred 
and twenty per cent higher, his guardians 
have judged, in the instance before us, 
that twenty-five per cent is all the advant- 
age that ought to be afforded to him in his 
own market; and. they appeal to the 
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sthuggler in proof that this is all that 
ought to be granted, and they apologise to 
the theorists and the barterers even for 
asking so much. 

But further, of all the political para- 
doxes of the day, that which this bill em- 
bodies in relation to lowering the duties on 
foreign wrought silks, as a means of pro- 
tecting the home-manufacturer, is cer- 
tainly the most strange. It is said, that 
such reduction will have a tendency to 
ws down smuggling. That I believe to 

as erroneous a prognostication as was 
the original one, which boldly maintained, 
that opening our ports to them was to put 
down smuggling altogether. Be that, 
however, as it may, how, I would ask, is 
this closer competition between the Cus- 
tom-house and the smuggler, as settled by 
this bill, to save the home-manufacturer ? 
If it enables the Custom-house to intro- 
duce henceforth foreign silks as cheap or 
cheaper than the contraband trader, such 
a regalation can by no possibility lessen the 
quantity now introduced ; whereas it may, 
and most certainly will, by increasing the 
lawful facilities of such a traffic, very 
much increase it. Sir, we have heard 
much of the impossibility of guarding 
against the contraband trade in any other 
way. Itwas, however, effectually guarded 
against by the preceding —— but now 
I have it from every tradesman whom I 
have consulted, who state the fact with 
strong feelings of commiseration for their 
starving countrymen, that owing to the 
alteration in that system the fancy goods 
they sell are almost entirely French, the 
goods whose manufacture in this country 
the ruinous alteration was so greatly to 
improve, that the most profitable branch 
of the trade is therefore nearly annihi- 
lated. Sir, had a committee been granted 
the manufacturers would have proved this, 
and suggested far more efficient means of 
protection. The government of the coun- 
try show us pretty clearly when the reve- 
nue is at stake what can be done in the 
way of protection; then they are in 
earnest. They can collect a hundred per 
cent on the trade of China, five hundred 
per cent on the brandies of France, one 
thousand per cent on the tobaccos of 
America; and the sums raised demon- 
strate how small a part of the impost can 
have been evaded. These articles may be 
more difficult to introduce surreptitiously ; 
but then the temptation is infinitely greater. 
Jn a word, Sir, the imposts are levied with 
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certainty enough upon the English artisan: 
his labours might be as efficiently pro- 
tected, were there an equal anxiety to do 
80. 

Sir, Ihave some other documents on 
this subject, which, had a committee been 
granted, would not, I think, have been 
judged undeserving of its attention: on 
this occasion they would lead me into 
too wide a field of discussion for the pa- 
tience of this House. I have already ad- 
dressed it at more length than I intended : 
but I shall make no apology for having so 
done. The subject is too important to al- 
low of apologies ; and, however imperfect 
my views may be deemed regarding it, I 
claim the merit of having given it, and 
especially the principle of which it forms a 
part, a long and patient examination. 
When I had, as an humble individual, the 
pleasure of concurring with those who still 
direct his majesty’s councils on other im- 
portant points, still, on the subject of na- 
tional economy, I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to differ. The evils which I appre- 
hended in consequence of their commer- 
cial policy are, | fear, in the course of 
being realized. The few may be, and, 
probably, are served; but the many are 
injured ; profitable industry is crippled, 
and growing more and more languid ; the 
resources of the country, whether indi- 
vidual or public, I fear are not at present 
in a very prosperous state ; labour is be- 
coming daily more redundant, and its re- 
muneration is perpetually diminishing. 

But I will not pursue the distressing 
subject. J will merely ask, to what are 
these melancholy results attributable? Not 
to the country—not to its people—not to 
Providence! We have been already 
blessed with a long continuance of peace. 
The bounties of nature have flowed in 
upon us with an equal and unfailing 
stream. Our climate is still propitious— 
our plains fertile—our people active and 
enterprising, beyond all rivalry—our pos- 
sessions, unequalled in wealth, and all 
but unbounded in extent. To what, then, 
are these distresses, which take, I fear, a 
wider range than we are now contemplat- 
ing, attributable? At one time, they have 
been laid to the charge of too much capi- 
tal; at another to too little. Now, over- 
production was the cause—now, stagnation 
of commercial enterprise—now, the bank- 
ers were in fault—now, the landlords. I 
shall not dwell upon these conjectures, be- 
lieving them all to be erroneous, Sir, J 
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assert seriously, that I believe the distress 
that has been at shortening intervals long 
assailing different branches of national in- 
dustry, and which I now fear is threaten- 
ing all, is owing to the application of the 
rinciples of free trade to a country placed 
in a situation in which it has only another 
term for national difficulty, distress, and 
ultimate confusion. By husbanding our 
resources, protecting our labour, and deve- 
loping our mighty and incalculable means, 
we have within ourselves the elements of 
prosperity. So, it is my belief, has every 
country under heaven. There may not, 
indeed, be everywhere the same signs of 
greatness, the display of equal wealth, the 
exhibition of the like grandeur, yet there 
is, in every place which God and nature 
have formed, the constituents of internal 
happiness and prosperity. 1n the universal 
mechanism of the social system, of which 
necessity is the main spring, all the parts 
are so adequately and necessarily balanced, 
especially those of labour and demand, 
population and production, that nothing 
but a deviation from the dictates of sound 
policy and true benevolence, can ever dis- 
turb or destroy its harmonious movements. 
In a word, we owe to each other and to our 
country those reciprocal duties, the dis- 
charge of which is invariably their own re- 
ward, is at once the security and the con- 
summation of all happiness and prosperity, 
individual, social, or national. But, Sir, 
if the interest before the House is regarded 
as an exception from the general line of 
policy it may adopt in other instances, let 
that plead for a deliberate reconsideration 
of its pressing claims. Let those who con- 
ceive that the main branches of English 
industry require no protection, still extend 
it to this; seeing that it has hitherto al- 
ways experienced the favourable considera- 
tion of the legislature, and is now claiming 
its particular attention, on account of its 
present weakness and distress. Let them 
console the sufferings of those that ap- 
proach them on this occasion by hearing 
their appeal and granting their request. 
Even if concession should not bring relief, 
it will bestow comfort—it will preserve 
peace. Let the legislature of the country, 
then, consult its proper character—let it 
assume that in which it would wish to ap- 
t before a confiding public—let it ex- 
ibit itself in the attitude of a kind parent, 
who, while exulting in the strength and 
vigour.of his elder born, still extends his 


fostering care to the young and helpless 
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branches of his family ; and who, lending 
his patient ear and his soothing voice to 
their complaints, half removes the sorrow 
which he is perhaps unable wholly to 
cure, in the very act of commiserating it. 

Sir, I earnestly implore this House to 
negative the present bill, and to consult 
those deeply concerned in the present 
question in the framing one which would 
protect their long-cherished interests, and 
preserve to them their bread, and with that 
the peace of the community, as well as its 
prosperity, which I think is seriously 
threatened by the measure before the 
House. The hon. member, in conclusion, 
disclaimed any intention of using harsh or 
intemperate language, or of applying of- 
fensive terms to any of the members of his 
majesty’s government ; and particularly 
to the right honourable the President of 
the Board of Trade. He could be quite 
satisfied, if the distressed silk manufac- 
turers were left to the good feeling of that 
right hon. gentleman; but he feared that 
he was persevering in a wrong course for 
consistency sake, when a much nobler 
course was open to him. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that if the argu- 
ments of the hon. member for Newark had 
had any bearing upon the question be- 
fore the House, he should not have ven- 
tured to address them upon this occa- 
sion. He felt, however, that it was neces- 
sary to recal the attention of the House to 
the subject immediately before it; namely, 
whether it was or was not expedient to 
proceed with the bill now before it, which 
had for its object the imposing certain 
duties on manufactured silk. That bill 
had no reference to the general principles 
of political economy, nor was it necessary 
to advert to those principles in order to 
defend its provisions. What, it might be 
asked, were the circumstances under which 
they were called upon to interfere with the 
Silk Trade? That trade was admitted by 
common consent to be in great distress ; 
and the cause of that distress, as stated 
by the petitioners, was the freedom of im- 
portation allowed to foreign silk. Two 
remedies were suggested for the evils which 
prevailed in the trade: one, to prohibit 
this importation altogether; the other to 
give a duty sufficient for the protection of 
the British manufacturer. Prohibition, it 
was certain, could not prove an effectual 
support, because its object would be de- 
feated by smuggling; and, indeed, it was 
by no means certain that the distress of 
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the silk weavers could be fairly attributed 
to the importation of foreign silk, for it 
was well known, that great distress existed 
in other branches of industry where no 
importation occurred, and in other coun- 
tries. In France, for instance, where 
the restrictive system prevailed to the 
greatest extent, there was quite as much 
distress in various branches of manufac- 
tures. After all the consideration which 
the government had been enabled to apply 
to the subject, they had come to the con- 
clusion, that the distress was mainly owing 
to overtrading, or what was more properly 
denominated over-production. The hon- 
ourable member for Callington had 
ridiculed this as impossible, and declared 
that the merchants and manufacturers of 
this country knew their interests too well 
to be guilty of such folly. This would be 
very well, and was no doubt true, where 
the manufacturers had an opportunity of 
consulting together ; but the fact was, that 
a competition took place between the ma- 
nufacturers, which gave rise to this over- 
production; and it therefore became not 
a competition between English and French 
manufacturers, but between English and 
English.. This accounted for that con- 
sumption of the raw material to which the 
hon. member for Newark alluded, and to 
which government had not referred as a 
proof of prosperity, but of a great exten- 
sion of trade. He then read an extract 
from the petition from the silk manufac- 
turers of London, which ascribed the evils 
of that trade not tothe want of prohibitory or 
protecting duties, but to the extension of 
the manufacture. With respect to prohi- 
bition, he was confident it would have no 
effect in restoring the Silk Trade to pros- 
perity. The only effect of it would be to 
induce the persons engaged in that trade 
to expect that prosperity would be again 
restored, and that the mills would again 
be set in activity for a time; and the same 
consequences would follow as_ before ; 
namely, disappointment and renewed dis- 
tress, Without adverting to the general 
objection there was to the prohibitory 
system, he would contend that prohibition 
in this particular case was not the measure 
that parliament should adopt as a remedy 
for the existing evils. It was alleged on 
the part of the petitioners, that the cause 
of their distress was the great importation 
of foreign goods. Now, the legal impor- 
tation was extremely small, and did not 
approach to the one-twentieth part of the 
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whole manufacture of the kingdom. . But, 
on the other hand, it was said, there was 
a great importation of foreign goods, by 
means of smuggling; and the petitioners 
stated, that the amount of this illegal im- 
portation was three times as much as the 
legal importation. In order to do away 
with the evil arising from this source, his 
right hon. friend, having ascertained the 
actual cost of smuggling silks into English 
ports, proposed to fix a duty, which, con- 
sidering that circumstance, was the very 
utmost which it would be possible to col- 
lect. Thus it appeared, that they were 
disposed to give to the silk manufacturers 
of this country as much protection as pos- 
sible, short of actual prohibition; for if 
the duty to be imposed was the highest 
that could be collected, it was impossible 
to do more for that branch of industry. 
He therefore considered that this was a 
measure with which the advocates of the 
manufacturers ought to be contented. It 
was the same thing to the manufacturers, 
whether the foreign goods came in by legal 
or illegal importation ; but at least if they 
did come in, the public interest required 
that they should come in by a legal method, 
and both the government and the manu- 
facturer would rather that they should 
come in through the Custom-house, in 
order that they might know the extent of 
the evil. There was no disposition on the 
part of government to depart from the system 
adopted in 1824 and 1825. With regard 
to a point which had been frequently ad- 
verted to in the course of the debate—the 
importation of raw silk—he would beg to 
state, that on comparing the three years 
before the restrictions were taken off, with 
the two last years since the system had 
come into complete operation, that im- 
portation had actually doubled. The in- 
crease which had taken place was much 
too great to be accounted for on any of 
the grounds stated by the petitioners. The 
fact was, that the importation of raw silk 
had actually increased from 2,000,000 Ibs. 
to 4,000,000 lbs. a year. He denied what 
had been stated by the hon. member for 
Callington, that the present measure was 
carrying still further the system to which 
he objected, by a greater reduction of the 
duty on foreign silk goods.. That system 
was originally adopted in 1824, and estab- 
lished in 1826, when the duty was fixed 
at thirty per cent as the maximum or 
highest duty to be collected, and to that 
duty government now adhered, He would 
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now say a word as to the concomitant im- 
portation and exportation that had taken 

lace in the foreign trade of this country, 
in consequence of the measures adopted for 
giving it greater freedom. It was perfectly 
true, that these measures had produced, 
or had certainly been followed by, a very 
considerable importation of foreign mer- 
chandize, and the increase of the exporta- 
tion of British goods. During the three 
years before the restrictions were removed, 
as compared with the two years since, 
there had been an increase of the importa- 
tion of foreign goods of no less than twelve 
millions, according to the official value, 


namely, from thirty-two to forty-four mil- | 


lions. During the same period, the in- 
crease of the exportation of British manu- 
factures had been from forty-two to fifty- 
two millions. _He wished also to call the 
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pulate with foreign states— France, for 
instance—to receive their commodities on 
the condition that they should accept ours 
upon similar terms—that they should 
admit our woollens and articles of hard- 
ware —how would British silk manufac- 
turers be benefitted by that? But, he could 
not admit that our measures of free trade 
would be entirely without effect upon the 
commercial systems of other countries. 
He knew of no country in Europe, except 
Russia, that avowedly and systematically 
adhered to a close system. In France, 
though the government had not as yet 
given way, there was a strong party in 
favour of the free-trade system. A con- 
siderable portion of the press in that coun- 





try took this view of the case, and the 
public mind was daily becoming more 
| favourable to it. In Germany there were 


attention of the House to the fact, that | similar symptoms; and for Prussia a freer 
the imports were chiefly of those articles system than even our own was claimed. 
which were either of our own manufacture, | Spain, one of the most bigotted govern- 
or in which there was no competition with | ments in the world, had recently been ap- 
this country. These were glass, molasses, | plied to to prohibit the importation of fo- 
raw silk, sugar, tea, cotton, wool, and the reignrice; but the answer given was—“ No: 
only article of a doubtful nature was! we will afford you a moderate degree of 
sheep’s wool. During the same time there protection.” With regard to the throwster, 
had been also a very considerable increase | government found a considerable duty on 
indeed of the importation of cotton goods, | foreign thrown silk ; and certainly, at first 
cotton yarn, wine, and steel, wrought and | sight, it would seem that the disposition 
unwrought, and linen manufactures. For should be, by taking off that duty, to im- 
every importation of foreign goods there prove the condition of the manufacturer : 
was a corresponding export of British pro- but then it must be remembered, that 
duce and manufactures in iron, copper, | thrown silk, though to a certain extent a 
brass, hardware, and lead. There was no’ raw material, was also partly a manufac- 
symptom of the consumption of articles | tured article, and the English throwster 
of English manufacture having decreased | was entitled to be dealt by with tenderness, 
at home or abroad, but the contrary. It and to receive proper protection as well as 
was not too much, then, to assume, that the British silk weaver. He thought there 
the principles of what was called the Free , was little probability that the duty on 
Trade System were consistent with the ge- | thrown silk would. be ever again raised : 
neral prosperity of the country.—One ar- | he did not mean to convey any pledge as 
gument had been resorted to against the | to its further reduction; perhaps that also 
importation of foreign silks; namely, that | was unlikely; however, it would be the 
we should not admit foreign commodities _ province of parliament to deal with the 
without obtaining reciprocal advantages | subject, if necessary. So far from the 
from other countries in return. In answer | throwster being sacrificed in order to pro- 
to this, he declared that he entirely entered | mote the interests of the weaver, as the 





into and concurred in the truth of that 
passage of the famous petition of 1820, in 
which it was maintained, that the power 
of importing foreign commodities on the 
lowest possible terms was extremely desi- 
rable; and, being likely to prove benefi- 
cial to this country in many instances, 
ought to be possessed and exercised with- 
out reference to the conduct of other coun- 
tries. Besides, supposing we were to sti- 


hon. member for Callington appeared to 
suppose, the former would still possess a 
protection against the foreign article, equi- 
valent to the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction between the English and Italian 
commodity. There was to be a drawback 
allowed on the exportation of English silks. 
The principle of the measure was this— 
we gave the British throwster what was 





intended to be, not a monopoly, but a 
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considerable protection in the home mar- 
ket : that was perfectly fair, but we should 
not give him a protection in the foreign 
market; and it was therefore proposed, 
that the duty imposed on the importation 
of thrown silk should be drawn back on 
the exportation of English manufactured 
silk, The export of a corresponding quan- 
tity of British silk was to entitle the ex- 
porter to the amount of duty previously 
paid,—He was an advocate for what had 
been termed free trade, not solely or ex- 
clusively on the principles of political eco- 
nomy ; for he was afraid there were points 
in that science, with regard to which he, 
in common with some hon, members, must 
continue a heretic. Thus far, however, 
he would go, and declare his conviction, 
that whether in trade or any thing else, 
the principle of government should be one 
as far as possible of absolute freedom. No 
particular individual or nation should be 
prohibited from buying and selling as their 
respective interests directed, He was 
ready to admit that existing interests 
should be treated as tenderly as possible, 
and that, as the hon. alderman had said, 
all changes ought to be brought about 
gradually. He thought his right hon, 
friend’s measure calculated to effect this, 
and therefore gave it his cordial support. 
Mr. Baring said, that his hon. friend 
and colleague (Mr. Attwood) had un- 
doubtedly treated the subject before the 
House with great ability, and had placed 
his arguments in opposition to the doctrines 
of political economy in the strongest point 
of view. For his own part, upon this sub- 
ject, he laboured under the misfortune of 
not entirely agreeing with hardly any one 
class in that House. Admitting the gene- 
ral principles referred to, he was anxious 
to bring them to the test of particular 
facts. Nothing was more absurd than to 
decry general principles without due ex- 
amination, Those hon. gentlemen, the 
members for Callington and Newark, who 
spoke so much against theories, had them- 
selves done nothing but favour the House 
with their own theories, and in all proba- 
bility unconsciously, like the bourgeois 
gentilhomme of Moliére, who found that 
he had been talking prose all his life with- 
out knowing it, they had given vent to 
theories without being aware that they 
were doing so. The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last had told the House of the 
favourable disposition towards free trade 
existing in France; a disposition that might, 
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undoubtedly, be much enhanced, if we 
were able to offer the French a similar 
advantage to that which we desired in the 
free admission of their silks. But we put 
this out of our power by adopting the pre- 
sent plan. His hon. colleague had alluded 
to the trade with India. But that trade 
was peculiarly circumstanced: it took a 
large portion of bullion, an article by which 
our own circulation was regulated; and if 
a constant trade was kept up in that arti- 
cle, which was not only an article of trade 
but a medium of circulation, it must create 
some difficulty, which the purists were not 
aware of, but which a man of common 
sense must perceive would produce endless 
confusion. Then with regard to recipro- 
city, there were some articles which we 
could not dispense with; we must be de- 
pendent upon the northern countries for 
our marine stores, for example. With 
regard to the Silk Trade, if it stood on the 
same footing as it stood some years—a 
footing of entire prohibition—though he 
had a great objection to it, he would not 
interfere: but now we were differently si- 
tuated; we had let in the system of regu- 
lated duties, and the bill appeared to put 
the manufacturer in no worse situation 
than he was in already. He was therefore 
disposed to vote for the measure which 
continued the present system. He was 
more willing to do this than to go into a 
committee of inquiry, which would excite 
expectations that would be disappointed, 
or to go back to the old system of prohi- 
bitions. He felt an objection to that part 
of the present bill which related to the 
bounty on manufactured silks exported: 
he thought it would be better to reduce 
the duty on the raw material than to give 
a bounty, which was an encouragement to 
the manufacture of light and fancy goods, 
but which was paid upon the heavy goods, 
in which the silk was mixed with gum and 
starch. Such a plan afforded no protec- 
tion to the throwster. Looking at the 
trade with a wish to do all that could pos- 
sibly be done to protect it, even to the 
abandonment of general principles, he 
thought that the only safe course was to 
go on with the present system. 

Mr. Maberly said, he should not have 
risen had not the hon. member who had 
just sat down complimented the hon. 
member for Callington, and the hon, 
member for Newark on their speeches, 
which speeches he thought would do much 
harm, if they went forth to the .country 
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uncontradicted. The arguments of the, could be permanently relieved, except by 
hon. member for Callington were ingeni-| a relief of taxation. The hon. member 
ous, but they were entirely fallacious; and | continued to speak for some time upon 
the speech of the hon. member for Newark | the necessity of removing the assessed 


was a declamatory appeal to the passions 
of the people. Those hon. members pro- 
fessed to be opponents of theory, yet they 





taxes and of providing a property-tax ; 
but owing to the loud cries of ‘* Question,” 
which were vociferated from every part 


were theorists themselves: they opposed of the House, he was inaudible in the 
their theories to those which he and his | gallery. 


hon. friends supported. He would sup- | 


The House then divided: For going 


pose, for the sake of argument, that we | into the Committee 90. For the Amend- 
imported silk goods from France, and that | ment 22. Majority 68. The House then 


we paid for those goods in gold; and no 
opponent of free trade could desire a more 
liberal concession. The silks employed 
the labour of France, and the gold came 
from South America. But this gold we 
urchased by woollens which we sent to 
outh America. It was, in fact, a barter 
of labour for labour, in which the British 
artizan had a fair share. Then how could 
the hon. member for Newark say, that the 
labourer of this country was deprived of 
his bread, and doomed to starve? How 
could he justify the highly-coloured pic- 
ture he had drawn? This was the whole 
of his (Mr. Maberly’s) theory, and he 
would ask whether it was not more prac- 
tical than theirs? The hon. member who 
had just sat down, professed himself an 
enemy to both theories; yet to what con- 
clusion did he come? Why, he approved 
of this bill. The principle of the bill was 
not the principle of free trade ; it was only 
called an approximation to a free trade. 
The right hon. gentleman who introduced 
the present measure, had merely limited 
the amount of the protecting duties to 
thirty per cent, and declared that there 
should be no prohibition. He thought it 
would be well if the hon. member for 
Newark, with his knowledge of trade and 
manufactures, would come down to the 
House and offer to his majesty’s govern- 
ment a better system than the present. 
Mr. Monck said, he thought that the 
British throwster, by the effect of this bill, 
would be placed in a worse situation than 
those of foreign countries; for even sup- 
posing that he could work at the same 
rate, and could produce manufactures at 
the same price, he would still be labouring 
under the disadvantages which would 
necessarily arise from the fact, that a 
drawback of 3s. 6d. would be allowed 
upon the re-exportation of any foreign 
imported silks. He thought the labouring 
classes of England had great reason to 
complain ; but he did not see how they 





| 
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went into the committee and the clauses 
were agreed to. After which the House 
resumed and the report was brought up. 
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Attwood, M. Palmer, C. 

Bankes, H. Rickford, W. 
Bastard, E. Sadler, T. 

Bright, H. Seymour, H. 
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Dickinson, W. Smith, A. 
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Egerton, W. Wells J. 


Encombe, lord Vyvyan, sir R. 


Estcourt, T. G. B. 


Heathcote, sir W. — 
Heathcote, R. E. Fyler, T. B. 
Monck, J. B. Robinson, G, 
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Monday, May 4. 


Tue Marauts or ANGLESEY’s REcAL 
FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND.] 
The Marquis of Anglesey rose and said : 
—My lords; the moment is now arrived 
which I have been looking forward ‘to 
with the greatest impatience and anxiety, 
because I have been suffering under a 
severe stigma and rebuke, and have been 
subjected to many misrepresentations and 
insinuations, which I have felt conscious 
that I had the means of relieving myself 
from; and yet, much as I have wished 
for the arrival of this moment, now that 
it is come, I feel myself greatly oppresesd, 
if not entirely overcome, by the difficulties 
I have to encounter. First, I am conscious 
that I am about to do that which of all 
things gives me the greatest distress, that 
of addressing your lordships, or indeed any 
public body : but thisis not my only distress. 
In doing it, I must of necessity speak 
principally of myself, always a most un- 
pleasant task ; nor does my difficulty cease 
here, for in attempting to vindicate my- 
self, it is possible I may have the appear- 
ance of wishing to criminate, or rather to 
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inculpate others—a motive which I cer- 
tainly disclaim; and I therefore beg to 
bespeak your lordships’ indulgence not so 
to construe any expression that may escape 
me. It is my purpose to give some ex- 
planation of the circumstances leading to 
my sudden recal—of the unusual manner 
of that recal—of the subsequent dismissal 
from my high situation—of the letter which 
is said to have induced it. But, before I 
come to this part of my subject, I am 
anxious to relieve myself from those 
charges which have been not unsparingly 
alleged against me; not, indeed, in direct 
charges, which it would have been easy to 
refute, but, in undefined insinuations ; 
such as those of having neglected the 
Protestant interests—of having encouraged 
the agitators—of having neglected to put 
down the Catholic Association—in fine, 
of having generally neglected the duties 
of my situation. 

One noble lord only has had the man- 
liness to stand forward with a direct accu- 
sation. I thank him for it. It gave me 
the opportunity of showing what an erro- 
neous impression he had taken; and I 
have not the slightest doubt of being able 
to combat not less successfully every other 
direct charge that may be made. [I invite 
them. I am not only ready at any time 
publicly, but even privately, to satisfy the 
curiosity of any noble lord, upon any case 
that may appear to him to require elucida- 
tion. 1 wish here to state, that I was in 
an error in the admission I made upon a 
late occasion, that Dr. Cheyne had not 
signed the certificate with the other 
medical gentlemen of the committee. 
The noble earl stated his belief, that 
Dr. Cheyne had refused to sign any 
certificate but one which would vouch for 
the safety of the patient. I wasso fearful 
of overstating the case, that I acquiesced 
in ‘his belief; but I. can now state from 
authority that Dr. Cheyne did sign the 
paper, and was fully sensible of the danger 
to which Mr. Eneas Macdonnel would 
be exposed from his incarceration being 
continued. 

I shall now go on to give your lord- 
ships a sketch of my proceedings in Ire- 
land, which will prove to your lordships 
the unreserved familiarity of the inter- 
course which I kept up with his majesty’s 
ministers, and will shew you, that I was 
anxious to put them in full possession of 
all the circumstances of the country; 
that I wished to make them acquainted 
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with my view of the state of the country ; 
and that before them I had no disguise 
whatever. I was also anxious, my lords, 
that my thoughts should be known in the 
highest quarter. I took from the first 
great pains, and before I went to Ireland, 
to explain the grounds on which alone 


‘I would undertake the government of 


that country, and your lordships will find, 
that I never deviated from the course 
which I then laid down. My lords, I 
shall have occasion to refer to several 
papers, to letters, and communications 
made to his majesty’s government, by 
which it will appear that I was not 
negligent of the Protestant interest, and 
did not encourage agitation in Ireland; 
that I did not support the Catholic ascen- 
dancy ; that I was watchful over the first 
interest, and alive to the difficulties of my 
own situation, and the danger to which 
the state was exposed, from the exclusion 
of the Catholics. I can assure your lord- 
ships, that I have documents to prove 
this; and I am sure his majesty’s ministers 
will allow me to make use of the papers, 
because they would strengthen their cause, 
if they had wanted any additional strength 
to carry into execution that great measure, 
for which I feel much obliged to them, 
and in which they have already succeeded. 
My lords, nothing would give me greater 
satisfaction, than that every paper, every 
document, every letter connected with my 
government in Ireland, should be laid on 
your lordships’ table ; but, as I can hardly 
expect that to be done, I must make such 
quotations from them as will explain my 
proceedings. I must state, my lords, that 
I have the highest permission to make use 
of these papers. 1 wish first to prove to 
your lordships the anxiety J felt for all 
the great interests of the country; that I 
did not encourage the Catholics at the 
expense of the Protestants; and that I 
kept his majesty’s ministers in full pos- 
session of all the circumstances which 
could enable them to judge of the state of 
the country. As early as the 22nd of 
March, (I arrived in Dublin only on the 
3rd), I wrote to the noble duke at the 
head of the government as follows :— 

“JT am engaged in collecting such in- 
formation as may enable me to form a 
judgment upon the course it may be 
advisable to pursue in regard to the 
Catholic Association, and I hope it may 
be in my power to transmit such informa- 
tion within a fortnight.” 
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At the same time I wrote to the Secre- | 
tary of State for the Home Department, | 
in order to show that I kept my eyes on | 
that body :—‘ In the Catholic Associa- 
tion there appears a sort of calm, not, | 
however, I fear, to be depended upon. 
Tipperary is not in so desperate a state | 
as you imagine. The prosecutions are | 
going on in the most satisfactory manner.” 
I wrote again, to the same member of the 
government, on the 12th of April, showing 
how closely I held my eyes fixed upon the 
proceedings of that body : 

“On the subject of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation it is with extreme reluctance that I 
venture an opinion; but my situation re- 
quires that I should do so. I ‘ground it 
upon the information I have assiduously 
and impartially collected from the best 
sources. I think the billshould beallowed to 
expire without notice—if possible, without 
allusion to the possibility of re-enactment. 
Supported by the powerful aid of that 
excellent establishment the constabulary 
force, already working the greatest bene- 
fits and capable of still further improve- 
ment, and protected as this force is by an 
efficient army, ably commanded, | feel 
perfect confidence, that no material 
mischief will arise during the short period 
of seven months, when the parliament 
would again meet. During this time, 
should the Association resort to measures 
dangerous to the peace of the country, 
the proposal of enacting energetic and 
coercive laws would be met by the par- 
liament with a far different feeling from 
that which such a course would encounter 
at this moment.” 

To the then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the present lord Melbourne, on the 22nd 
of April,—* I expressed my anxiety that 
a fund for.making roads through the 
mountain fastnesses of Glencaloo should 
be granted, and that police-stations should 
be established, with the view of impressing 
upon the minds of the turbulent in Tippe- 
rary, where the assizes had so successfully 
terminated, that the government was de- 
termined to put a stop to all further dis- 
turbance. I say, ‘I am convinced that 
peace and any thing like comfort in this 
country can never be felt until the great 
question is settled.’ ‘Yet, as to the 
making of roads and erecting police- 
barracks—the true means of effecting 
good in Ireland, is to give security to 
resident proprietors, and thus to induce 
others to return and become residents’.” 

VOL, XXI. 
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Again on the 7th of May, I explain my 
views and those of the Attorney-general 
about factories to Mr. Lamb, but I put 
it to him, “what are we to do with 
this immense population, unless we find 
employment for them? I am confident 
the making roads through the at present 
inaccessible districts, would have a very 
favourable effect.” 

In the same spirit, I address Mr. Peel 
on the 14th of May, and say—“ I pursue 
the subject, and show that prompt mea- 
sures will have the best effect, by showing 
a determination to eradicate the evil.” 
In consequence of these representations, 
10,000/. was granted for the employment 
of the poor in making of roads in the dis- 
tressed, thence disturbed, districts, and as 
a consequence the evil was destroyed. 
But I was not unmindful of another main 
source of the discontent of the people of 
Ireland. On the 16th and 21st of May, 
I expressed my opinion by letter to Mr. 
Lamb, that “ no attempt should be made 
this session to push on the Catholic ques- 
tion. Let time be given to reconcile the 
public mind to the Dissenters’ case.” ‘It 
is,” I remarked, “‘ the system of exclusion 
and of suspicion that drives the Catholic 
leaders mad. I know, beyond all doubt, 
that many are not violent, and wish the 
question to be settled with every consi- 
deration for even the prejudices of the 
Protestants.” On the same subject, on 
the 24th, J wrote, that “I shall see sir 
Harcourt Lees. He is taking unnecessary 
alarm. My conviction is, there will not 
be simultaneous meetings.” 

And now, my lords, with respect to the 
Catholic Association—-my friends of the 
Catholic Association [a laugh]. On the 
21st of June, I thus expressed my senti- 
ments to Mr. Peel :—‘ The Association is 
becoming very troublesome again. ‘There 
is much irritation. I have caused a strong 
myister of the constabulary at Ennis. The 
Orangemen in the north are getting vio- 
lent. Sir H. Lees has promised to exert 
himself to keep them quiet. There is 
great irritation and violence of language 
at Clare. The system of intimidation is 
carried to a great height. I cannot, how- 
ever, discover any revolutionary feeling : 
it is merely the effect of a new election in 
a Catholic county.” Again, on the 30th, 
I wrote to the same right hon. gentle- 
man :—‘ There is ample force in Clare to 
keep the peace. I am sorry to observe, 
that the Catholic bishops.(many of whom 
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are acting with much moderation, discre- | of Mr. Fitzgerald to have the opinion of 
tion, and good-will) have less influence | the Attorney-general upon all these points, 
than I had imagined.” On the Ist of | and he then repeated what he has said 
July, I observe—“I really believe the | before.” 
agitators are anxious to preserve order,| Again, on July 16th, I wrote to Mr. 
and that they have the power as well as | Peel thus:—‘I have no desire, on the 
the inclination to accomplish it.” contrary, I should object, to be armed with 
To lord Leveson Gower, the newly-ap- | any power beyond that the government 
pointed Secretary, I thus wrote on the 2nd | already possesses. I am desirous that the 
of July :—‘I believe the final success of | whole of my letter to lord F. L. Gower, 
the Catholics is inevitable—that no power | of the 11th instant, should be seen by 
under heaven can avert its progress. There | your colleagues, because it expressed my 
may be rebellion—you may put to death | sentiments upon the state of Ireland, as 
thousands—you may suppress it, but it | far as it is affected by the Catholic ques- 
will be only to put off the day of compro- ; tion; the mischiefs with which it is threat- 
mise; and, in the mean time, the country | ened, and the only means that have oc- 
is more impoverished, the people are still | curred to me of averting them. I am 
more alienated, and ruinous expense is | desirous of this, because, when the king 
entailed upon the empire. Things are | and the ministers of his majesty become 
bad; they must get worse; and I see no | thus fully acquainted with my opinion, 
possible means of improving them, but by | they will judge of my fitness to carry 
taking Messrs. O’Connell and Shiel from | into effect the measures they may decide 
‘the Association, and placing them in the | upon adopting.—The sum, I believe, of 
House of Commons. But, supposing the | what I have written from time to time on 
whole evil was concentrated in the Asso- | this subject, amounts to this: that I do 
ciation, where is the man who can tell me | not apprehend the tranquillity of the coun- 
how to suppress it? Many cry out that | try will be immediately endangered: that 
the government is supine; but all are mute | there is no necessity for new laws to 
when asked, how we are to get rid of the | strengthen the arm of government: that 
nuisance.” no coercive legislative measures will get 
On the 4th of the same month I wrote | rid of existing evils, unaccompanied by 
to the same noble lord~—‘“ There is a | concession. That such an attempt would 
reasonable hope that the peace may be | produce infinite irritation, and might create 
preserved. This is satisfactory. But the | a crisis, the actual existence of which 
power that is exhibited in effecting the | would alone justify their adoption. That 
object shows the danger to be apprehended | if the rebellion were to break out there is 
in leaving things as they are.” sufficient force to meet its first attempts, 
I quote these passages, to shew to your | and probably to quell it. That then, and 
lordships the anxiety I felt to put his ma- | not till then, coercive laws might be called 
jesty’s government in possession of all | for; and, if called for, nothing short of 
possible information, and to convince them | the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
how necessary it was to bring the great | would put down the Association, and curb 
question to issue which agitated the coun- | the power of the priests. That such a 
try, in order to prevent any material in- | measure would. only produce temporary 
jury. Again, to the Secretary of State | tranquillity. That at this moment there 
for the Home Department, on July 11th, | is no ground to justify an application for 
I wrote :—“ I continue to feel confident | a coercive law; and that if it existed, I 
that tranquillity will not be disturbed. | could not use it, That the king’s servants 
You will have time to deliberate, but I | may depend upon my being watchful and 
repeat that we must not long attempt to | ready to make full, vigorous, yet prudent 
remain as we are. I have closely watched | use of the power I now possess, if unfor- 
the proceedings of the agitators: it is very | tunately there should occur any tangible 
daring and insulting. I have often ap- | infringement of the laws.” 
pealed to the law authorities as to the | Again, on July 20th, I wrote to Mr. 
practicability and policy of prosecution, | Peel—“ I have placed your letter, together 
for acts committed or for words spoken, | with that you wrote to the Attorney and 
but I have always been assured, that no- | Solicitor General of England, in the hands 
thing had occurred that could be laid hold | of the Attorney and Solicitor General of 
of. I took the opportunity of the presence | Ireland, desiring their opinion, I inclose 
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it. My attention has been already called 
to the speeches delivered at the Catholic 
Association of the 12th, and in a letter I 


wrote to lord F. L. Gower on the 14th, I | 


desired that he would read a particular 
speech. It struck me as being clever, 
ingenious, and remarkably mischievous, 
but that the speaker had artfully guarded 


himself against prosecution. This opinion | 
is confirmed by the Attorney and Soli- | 


citor General ; and there, I conceive, ends 
the question.” 

I fear I am trespassing on your lord- 
ships’ time too much by these [‘ go on,” 
** go on,” cheers]; which however are ne- 
cessary to put your lordships in full pos- 
session of the nature of the intercourse 
that existed between me and his majesty’s 
ministers during my government in Ire- 
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| if the first moment of calm is not seized 
_ to declare for an adjustment, the govern- 
ment must expect very serious disturb- 
ances, On the duke of Wellington’s in- 
tentions my own course must depend. I 
will exert myself to keep the country quiet, 
and put down rebellion under any circum- 
| stances ; but I will not consent to govern 
this country much longer under the exist- 
ing laws.” 
| On the 8th of September I wrote again 
| to Mr. Peel—** It seems agreed on all 
| Sides that the public feeling was never at 
| so high a pitch of excitement as at pre- 
| Sent. The language of both parties is 
| violent in the extreme, and both appear 
| ripe for action. The organization of the 
| Catholics is very complete. They carry 
| banners, They form and they march by 


land, and of the line of policy which I | word of command and in good order, but 
pursued, and which gave rise to this cor- | they commit no outrage, and I discourage 
respondence. On the 26th of July I | interference or display both of the military 
wrote thus to Mr. Peel—* Mr. O’Connell ; and the constabulary. The carrying party- 
has asked for an audience, ostensibly to | flags is illegal. Put them down, and what 


engage me to send a commission of in- 
quiry for a case of murder, committed by 
a rencontre of Orangemen aud Catholics 
on the 12th. I give you the information 
in advance, as I am aware this circum- 
stance will be commented upon. You 
will, I am sure, appreciate the motive that 
engages me to revert again to the great 
uestion. Few even of the Orangemen, 
ispute the necessity of an adjustment. 
T conjure you to take the state of Ireland 


into consideration before the meeting of 


arliament.” I wrote this on the 26th. 
bn the 27th Mr. O’Connell waited on me, 
and I immediately acquainted Mr. Peel 
with the fact. ‘ O’Connell,” said I, 
“came to me this morning, and our in- 
terview took place in the presence of lord 
Forbes. The object was what I have al- 
ready stated.” On the 29th, two days 
after, I remarked also in a letter to Mr. 
Peel, that, ‘‘ as I foresaw, the interview I 
granted Mr. O’Connell has been the sub- 
ject of much vituperation.” The state, 
the perilous state of the country, engaged 
—as I have before-mentioned, and indeed, 
as the extracts I have read must have con- 
vinced your lordships—my most anxious 
and unremitting attention. I! urged it 
over and over upon the attention of minis- 
ters. I told them in a letter dated July 
31st, to lord F. L. Gower, the secretary 
for Ireland, that. “ I know the country to 
be in avery disturbed state. I can do 
nothing more than I have done. I think 


| do you gain by it? The law will be 
| obeyed ; the flags will disappear; but the 
| Meetings, the great mischief of all, will 
| continue, and in suppressing the minor 
| evil you will increase irritation and bad 
| feeling towards the laws. The speeches 
| continue to be inflammatory. Expressions 
| might possibly be noted that would admit 
| of prosecution, but in general the language 
| is nicely measured, and so equivocal as 
to admit of an explanation that might be 
| Strained into an excess of loyalty, and a 
| nervous warning to the state of the danger 
| to which it is exposed. 1 have yet heard 
| of nothing that might lead to a favourable 

verdict. The Brunswickers are rivalling 
| the Association in violence and in rent. 
' Two associations and two rents are rather 
formidable.” Your lordships perceive that 
| I used the terms ‘“ Brunswickers” and 
|“ agitators” as the common designation of 
| the two extreme opposing parties. In 

doing so I beg leave, once for all, to assure 
| your lordships, that I meant no offence to 
| either party, and should be sorry that any 
| noble lord who has been a Brunswicker 
‘should misapprehend my meaning so far 
as to suppose I employed the phrase offen- 
sively, fhear, hear] “The Brunswick 
establishment is not very flattering to the 
king, or to his ministers, or to the army, 
| since it deems it necessary to take the 
| whole under its especial protection. This 
| is a most distressing state of things, and 
‘I defy any one to pronounce upon the 
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result; but this 1 know, that things must , the assembling and the organization of 


not remain so long. 
fore me. 


likely to happen for a very few months. 


I cannot see far be- | the Protestants—if they would trust to 
I can only guess at what is the power of the government, to the wis- 


dom of the king’s ministers, and to the 


I calculate upon a quiet winter in acts, judgment of parliament, instead of at- 


but not in language. I ground my opinion 
upon this—the Catholics are persuaded 
that the Brunswickers will bring on col- 


lision if they can, with the view of com- | 


mitting the government against them. 
This is what the leaders will endeavour to 
avoid, and with the power they possess 


over the minds of the multitude, possibly | 


they may succeed, and then there will be 
probably even less crime and nightly out- 
rage than has been usual. Even if there 
be any project of insurrection, which I do 
not believe, the winter would not be the 
chosen season. I can imagine nothing 
less inviting than a rebel bivouac during a 
long dreary winter’s night. Therefore it 
appears to me probable that you will 
have time to legislate before we begin to 
fight.” 

Your lordships will see, that some pas- 
sages of this letter are not opinions of the 
Brunswickers, but what the Catholics 
thought of them. To Mr. Peel, on the 
23rd of September, I wrote—“ J think we 
must soon have recourse to some vigorous 
measures. You may trust to my delaying 
the crisis as long as possible, as I foresee 
its destructive consequences; but there 
is a point, beyond which forbearance can- 
not go, and J am inclined to believe we 
are approaching it rapidly.” 


-occur, I shall not hesitate to issue a pro- 


clamation, upon my own responsibility, . 
if pressed for time, and if I cannot assem- | 


ble a respectable privy council; and if I 
issue one, rest assured I'll enforce it.” 
Again, on the Ist of October to the same 
member of the government, I stated, “I 
cannot persuade myself we shall want any 
more help. The proclamation is issued. A 


requisition is made fortwo battalions from , 
Tawless’s case is under | 
On October 2nd, I wrote | 
—-‘ My incessant care shall be to avoid — 
Two additional battalions, and | 


England. Mr. 
consideration.” 


collision. 
a regiment of cavalry, with a couple of 
guns (if they could be conveniently 
spared), to place along the line of Tippe- 
rary, Limerick, and Clare, would prevent 
much of the usual winter excesses; and 
if the leaders of the Brunswickers would 
be prevailed upon to set their faces against 





Again, on | 
September 26th, “In case the meetings | 
are persevered in, and serious disturbances | 
_of the Catholic Association, that ‘I shall 


_ tempting to dictate to all—then this un- 
happy country might hope for comparative 
rest.” 

The last letter which I shall refer to on 
‘this point, is that which I wrote to the 
| noble duke at the head of the government, 
| on the 6th of October—the last before the 
unfortunate correspondence which ended 
|in my recal. I quote it chiefly to show 
| the familiar terms and kindly feelings 
which we interchanged, and which, I need 
not add, would not have been expressed 
if not mutually felt. It was written on the 
occasion of his grace having placed at my 
command a force more than sufficient for 
all the purposes of governing Ireland :— 
“T must say, you do not do: things by 
halves. Why, you have placed at my 
disposal troops enough to contro! the 
Brunswickers and the Association, even if 
they should coalesce and combine to make 
war upon me. I have very reluctantly 
sent for two battalions, We might have 
| dispensed with them; but certainly the 
| effect of their arrival simultaneously at 

Belfast and at Waterford will be good, 
; and I hope and believe that I need not 
‘draw upon you for another man.” I said 
| that this was the last letter previous to the 
| correspondence which began on the 11th 
of November but I am wrong. I wrote 
again tothe noble duke on the 11th of 
October, with reference to the proceedings 








take upon myself the responsibility of 
arresting Mr. Lawless on Thursday, if I do 
not hear from you by that day.” 

My object, my lords, in making these 
extracts, has been to show what I thought 
of the proceedings of that Catholic Asso- 
ciation which I have been said to have 


supported against the Protestants; and 


as my view of that Association was the 
same as that of his majesty’s government, 
that will not explain the real motives for 
my recal. They are, I believe, not yet 
known. My lords, it is an erroneous 
view, I apprehend, to suppose that my re- 
cal took place in consequence of the letter 
I wrote to the Catholic [a laugh.—The 
noble marquis found some difficulty in 
designating Dr. Curtis, as, by the late 
bill, it is made illegal to give Catholic 
bishops their titles]—to the most reverend 
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Dr. Curtis. This will be, 1 think, ‘amply 
proved to your lordships by dates. On 
December the 23rd, I received a letter 
from that rev. prelate, covering one that 
he had received from the noble duke at 
the head of the government. I answered 
that letter on the instant; but, owing to 
a pressure of business, which I well re- 
collect, it was not possible for my secretary 
to take a copy of that letter before the 
post went out on that day; it was not 
therefore sent from Dublin till the 24th, 
and could not reach Drogheda till the 
25th. If Dr. Curtis actually sent off that 
letter by that day’s post, it could not have 
reached his majesty’s government till the 
28th of December. On the 28th Decem- 
ber, however, the noble duke’s letter is 
dated, by which I was recalled from Ire- 
land. 1 presume that intention could not 
be first formed on the 28th. I have 
ascertained, that the noble duke did not 
see his majesty on that day; and as it 
was absolutely necessary that his majesty’s 
sanction should be obtained to a measure 
of that nature, I presume that my letter 
to Dr. Curtis could not possibly have oc- 
casioned my recal. Neither could it have 
been occasioned by the general course of 
the policy I pursued; for the policy I pur- 
sued was the same as that of his majesty’s 
ministers, though some uneasiness might 
perhaps be felt at the inconvenient zeal 
with which I pressed the adoption of 
that policy which they have since so hap- 
pily adopted [hear, hear!]. 1 pressed 
on their attention certainly the con- 
sequences of delaying that question 
which they have since had the good for- 
tune to carry. My recal, therefore, was 
not the consequence of the policy I pur- 
sued. Your lordships will find there was 
another cause; and to that I shall now 
come. My recal took place in conse- 
quence of another circumstance, as it 
was announced to me on the part of the 
noble duke ina letter dated the 11th of 
November, which ended our correspond- 
ence, except my letter to him, dated No- 
vember 14th. Ihave received from the 
highest authority permission to read these 
papers; and I think it necessary to state 
this for my justification. On my apply- 
ing to that high person, with a magnani- 
mity peculiar to himself, his majesty— 
whose name is necessarily mentioned here 
—declared that he would wave all per- 
sonal feeling, for the public well knew his 
The letter from the duke of 
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Wellington to me was dated November 
11th and is as follows :— 


“ London, Nov. 11, 1828. 

“ My Dear Lord Anglesey ;—I have been 
very much disappointed by the decision to 
which you had come, not to take any steps to 
remove Mr. O'Gorman Mahon and Mr. Steele 
from the commission of the peace of the county 
of Clare ; or from that of any other county in 
which those gentlemen may be justices of the 

eace. 

“They both appeared in Ennis on a day 
on which a riot was expected and prepara- 
tions were made by the high sheriff and by 
other magistrates to prevent it, or to mitigate 
its evil consequences, decorated with green 
ribands, known to be the insignia of an order 
established by the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, and followed byamob. Mr. O’Gorman 
Mahon is stated to have held language to the 
officer commanding the troops in Ennis that 
day, in presence of the troops; in respect to 
the conduct of the high sheriff for bringing 
those troops to Ennis, which appears, to say 
the least of it, quite inconsistent with discre- 
tion or any sense of propriety; and as these 
facts appear to be alleged, not only by the 
high sheriff, but by sixteen magistrates, who 
were that day present in Ennis, and since, as 
we understood upon oath, by the officer com- 
manding the troops, I must say, that although 
these gentlemen possibly have not been guilty 
of any crime for which they can be indicted in 
a court of law with the prospect of conviction 
and punishment, they have, in their conduct 
upon this occasion, manifested such a disposi- 
tion to disturb the public peace, and so much 
indiscretion and such omission of respect to 
the high sheriff of the county of Clare, and to 
the other magistrates acting in concert with 
that officer, that the government ought to 
have brought their conduct distinctly under 
the view of the lord chancellor, with a view 
to his lordship striking their names out of the 
commission of the peace in each of the coun- 
ties of Ireland in which they may be justices. 

*‘ Mr. Steele is, if, I am not mistaken, the 
gentleman who lately adjured the people in 
Limerick by their ‘allegiance to the Roman 
Catholic Association,’ to be tranquil. 

“T cannot express to you adequately the 
extent of the difficulties which these and other 
occurrences in Ireland create in all discussions 
with his majesty. He feels that in Ireland 
the public peace is violated every day with 
impunity, by those whose duty it is to pre- 
serve it, and that a formidable conspiracy ex- 
ists, and that the supposed principal conspi- 
rators, those whose language and conduct 
point them out as the avowed principal agita- 
tors of the country, are admitted to the pre- 
sence of his majesty’s representative in Ire- 
land, and equally well received with the king’s 
most loyal subjects. 

“T will not conceal from you, likewise, that 
your visit and those of my lord chancellor to 
lord Cloncurry, and the attendance of lord 
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Cloncurry at the Roman Catholic Association, | 


immediately subsequent to the period at which 


he had the honour of receiving the king’s re- | 
presentative in his house, are not circumstances | 
| Mr. Mahon went to Ennis, where a meeting, 


calculated to give satisfaction to the king, and 
to the public in general. 

“The doubts which are entertained re- 
specting the legality of the Roman Catholic 
Association; the language which has been 
held there respecting the king himself, his 
royal family, the members of his government, 
your colleagues in office, and respecting nearly 
every respectable member of society, and the 
unanimously expressed detestation of the vio- 
lence of the Association, might be deemed 
reasons for omitting to encourage any of its 
members by the countenance or favour of the 
king’s representative. 

“ But, I assure you, that the circumstances 
which are the subject of this letter, augment 
the difficulties of the time to a degree which 
is quite incalculable, and have induced me 
most unwillingly to trouble you on the sub- 
ject. Believe me, my dear lord Anglesey, ever 
your’s, most sincerely, 

Signed) WELLINGTON.” 
“ His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Anglesey, K. G.”’ 


To this letter I replied on November 
14 :— 

“ Phenix Park, Nov. 14, 1828. 

“My Dear Duke of Wellington ;—I have 
received your letter of the 11th; nothing can 
give me greater distress than to learn that my 
conduct in carrying on the government of 
Treland is displeasing to the king, and em- 
barrassing to his majesty’s ministers. 

“ Deeply as I deplore it, I nevertheless re- 
joice in being made acquainted, now for the 
first time, with the view that is taken of it. 
Up to this moment, I have been left entirely 
in ignorance, not only as to your intentions in 
regard to this country, but also as to your sen- 
timents in regard to my policy. They are 
now developed, and I shall know how to act. 

“Tf my general line of conduct has been 
displeasing to his majesty, and embarrassing 
to his majesty’s servants, I repeat that I deeply 


deplore it; but I can affirm that I have mis- | 


led, I have deceived no one; for before my 
departure from England, I took every means 
within my power respectfully to make known 
to the king the only system upon which I 
could conscientiously undertake to fill the 
high and honourable situation of his majesty’s 
representative; and I also made an explicit 
declaration before you, and Mr. Peel, and 
lord Melbourne, of the view I took of the 
great questior which agitated this country, 
and of the course that I should deem it expe- 
dient to steer in regard to political and reli- 
gious parties; and I assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that I have scrupulously acted 
in the spirit of that declaration. 

“I will now enter upon the charges made 
against me, and I will afterwards treat of the 
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best manner of getting rid of the distressin 
dilemma in which [ am stated to haye et 
the king’s ministers. 

** T take the case of Mr. O’Gorman Mahon. 


called by the high sheriff of the county of 
Clare, and attended by a considerable number 
of magistrates, had assembled for the purpose 
of forming a Brunswick club. 

“Mr. Mahon’s intention (as I have been 
told) was to appear at the meeting, and to 
oppose the project. He presented himself at 
the door, and was refused admittance. 

“The high sheriff and the magistrates hav- 
ing apprehended that their meeting might 
create disturbance, called in a military force. 

“One subaltern, two serjeants, and thirty- 
three rank and file, moved from Clare Castle, 
distant about three miles. One captain, one 
subaltern, two serjeants, one drummer, and 
thirty rank and file, marched from Tulla, dis- 
tant about twelve miles. 

“No riot ensued; the detachments were 
dismissed, and whilst they were filing into the 
gaol yard at Ennis, the conversation took 
place between Mr. Mahon and the officer 
commanding the detachments, upon which 
the affidavits were founded, and with which 
you are, I believe, acquainted. 

“It seems you disapprove of my not having 
directed the chancellor to dismiss Mr. Mahou 
from the magistracy, in consequence of his 
indecorous conduct upon this occasion, Inde- 
corous it certainly was; but I deem that if I 
had visited it with the severity of dismissal, | 
should have been guilty of an act of unjusti- 
fiable harshness. 





“Tt was the opinion of the law officers that 
this breach of decorum was not indictable. 
| It was that of the chancellor, that if the depo- 
| sition upon oath had been sent to them, he 
could not legally have acted upon it. Upon 
what ground then would the lord lieutenant 
have stood, if, in opposition to these opinions, 
he should have determined upon the dismissal 
of Mr. Mahon? 

“I beg leave here to quote a case some- 
what in point. 

“During the government of the marquis 
Wellesley, the law officers gave an opinion 
that processions and meetings, such as those 
of Orangemen, were illegal. This opinion 
was communicated to the magistrates, There 
was an Orange meeting in the county of Mo- 
naghan afterwards. A magistrate of the name 
of Johnstone rode up to the multitude with 
an orange riband in his button-hole ; he was 
received with cheers; a complaint was made 
against him; he stated that his object was, to 
get the people to disperse. The matter was 
referred by the lord lieutenant to the chan- 
cellor (Manners), and it was not thought a 
case for removal. A motion was made upon 
the subject in the House of Commons, in 1827, 
by Mr. Brownlow, and the (then) attorney- 
general defended the chancellor, it being a 
case entirely for his discretion, 
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“To return to Mr. Mahon :—If his conduct 
was censurable, what was that of the high 
sheriff and of the other magistrates? and how 
were they to be dealt with? 

“Js it legal to call a meeting for a political 
purpose that is so far likely to endanger a 
breach of the peace, that the very sheriff who 
calls it, and who presides at it, eels it neces- 
sary to protect himself with the king’s troops ? 

“ After the most mature deliberation and 
consultation, I could not bring myself to exert 
such an act of authority as the dismissal of Mr. 
Mahon; and upon further reflection, I do now 
not repent of the decision to which I came. 
I think it was just, and I am sure it was ex- 
pedient. 

“TI cannot think it would tend to the hon- 
our of the king’s crown and dignity, that the 
representative should espouse the cause of a 
sheriff against a magistrate, however culpable 
the latter may be, when the very error into 
which he was led was produced, if not by an 
illegal, at all events by a very equivocal act of 
the sheriff himself. The meeting was, in fact, 
called for a purpose not known to the consti- 
tution. 

“Of Mr. Steele I know nothing but by 
common report. I do not doubt that upon 
some occasion he used the words imputed to 
him, ‘That he adjured his auditors, by their 
allegiance to the Catholic Association, to be 
tranquil!’ 

‘Phat neither he nor Mr. O'Gorman Mahon 
are fit characters for the magisterial bench, I 
am inclined to believe; but up to this period, 
there is no fact against them that would justify 
the lord chancellor iv removing them from it. 

“The imputation against Mr. Steele to which 
you allude, has, I should observe, never been 
deposed to. 

“You say, ‘I cannot express to you ade- 
quately the extent of the difficulties which these 
and other occurrences in Ireland create in all 
discussions with his majesty. He feels that in 
Ireland, the public peace is violated every day 
with impunity by those whose duty it is to pre- 
serve it; and that the supposed principal con- 
spirators, those whose language points them 
out as the avowed principal agitators of the 
country are admitted to the presence of his 
majesty’s representative in Ireland, and equally 
well received with the king’s most loyal sub- 

jects.’ 

“Tt is oertainly the duty of magistrates to 
preserve, not to violate the peace. Would to 
God they all acted upon this principle! Mr. 
Mahon and Mr. Steele are, no doubt, unfit 
magistrates. No man of violent political and 
religious prejudices can be considered as an 
impartial justice of the peace; but I really do 
not know of these persons as conspirators, nor 
am I at all aware of the formidable conspiracy 
of which you speak. 

“] never saw these gentlemen in my life; and 
I peremptorily deny that the avowed principal 
agitators, or that any agitators whatever of the 
eountry, ‘are admitted into my presence, and 
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equally well received with the king’s most 
loyal subjects.? But to whom can you possibly 
allude? I positively am unable to guess at 
your meaning. Is it of Messrs. O‘Connell, 
Shiel, Lawless, O'Gorman Mahon, and Steele, 
of whom you speak? These I can easily dis- 
pose of. Mr. Shiel, and the two latter, 1 have 
never seen; Mr. O'Connell once asked for an 
audience—it was granted. I mentioned the 
circumstance to Mr. Peel, even before it oc- 
curred, and I afterwards informed him of the 
business upon which he came, and I have 
never met him since. I have seen Mr. Lawless 
three times. Upon the first occasion he came 
with a deputation of manufacturers, within a 
few days after my arrival. I next met him ata ball 
atthe Rotunda,and bowed tohim, asI invariably 
do to all persons who make me an acknow- 
ledgment. It was in a very crowded room at 
Kingstown that I met him a third time, when 
observing him and sir Harcourt Lees squeezed 
together, and unable to pass on, I jokingly 
said, ‘That I was glad to observe such charac- 
ters could breath in the same atmosphere.” My 
next and last communication with that gentle- 
man was sending to have him arrested. 

“Through what channel his majesty can 
have obtained the information mentioned by 
you, I am at a loss to guess. 

“ To show how entirely his majesty has been 
misinformed, I havedeemed it right to enter into 
an explanation of occurrences, that I should 
otherwise have considered too trivial to notice. 

“The next subject of reproof is, that I toge- 
ther with the lord chancellor, paid a visit to 
the lord Cloncurry. When I went to his 
house, all I knew of him was, that he was an 
active and intelligent magistrate, an ardent 
lover of Ireland, an indefatigable supporter of 
her interests, and a zealous friend to Catholic 
emancipation. 

“During the time I was at Lyons (his resi- 
dence), I learned his earlier history. That he 
had been strongly suspected of Jacobinism at the 
commencement of the French Revolution; that 
he had been arrested upon suspicion of being 
implicated in O‘Connor’s treason; that he had 
been liberated for want of proof; but that he 
had subsequently been sent to the Tower, upon 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, from 
whence he had been again liberated without 
trial, and therefore, I have a right to suppose, 
without guilt. 

“Lord Cloncurry has, within a few days, 
attended the Catholic Association. This is the 
first time he has done so since my arrival ; and 
so little is he in the habit of attending, that I 
positively did not know, until I saw his speech, 
that he belonged to the Association. But, 
with what view did he go there upon a late 
occasion? ‘To suppress, if possible, one of 
those pernicious resolutions that could have 
been passed, and that the law could not touch 
—I mean the non-intercourse system. Unable 
wholly to succeed, he, however, effected the 
postponement of the question, and is using his 
endeavours to have it set aside, ‘I am desirous 
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that you should notice the drift of his observa- 


tions. 
“From all I can learn, and from all I have 
seen, I believe lord Cloncurry to be a sedate, 


loyal subject, and one of the best and most ; 


impartial magistrates of Ireland. 

“If those who arraign my conduct will ob- 
tain information from an untainted source, | 
feel the most perfect confidence that I shall 
obtain the applause of my sovereign, and the 
good opinion and good will of his majesty’s 
mninisters with whom I serve. 

“T am willing, and, indeed, extremely 
anxious, to put my measures to any test, being 
fully satisfied that the more they are investi- 


gated, the more favorably they will be judged; 


and I have the strongest conviction upon my 


mind, that the course I have pursued, is that | 


alone which could have kept this country in 
the state of tranquillity it now enjoys. 

“There is a cry that the government has lost 
its power, that the laws are set at defiance, that 
the Catholic Association has usurped the reins 
of government. 

“T deny the facts. I assert that the law is 
in fuli vigour, that there is nothing within the 
law that may not at this moment be effected 
with perfect facility. 

“Tet it be shown that the law authorises, 
and that expediency demands, the suppression 
of the Catholic Association, and of the Bruns- 
wickClubs, aye, and thedisarming the yeomanry 
at the same time, and I will undertake to effect 
it, almost without the loss of life. 

“T assert, that the power of the government 
is unimpaired, notwithstanding the insidious 
efforts that are not only publicly but privately 
making to undervalue and undermine it for 
very sinister purposes. 

““T have stated what I conceive the power 
of the government to be, but I am not prepared 
to say that it would be expedient to exert it at 
this moment. On the contrary, my policy has 
been, and will continue to be, whilst I am left 
here, to avoid the collision of parties by every 
possible means, short of compromising the 
honour of government. 

““T deprecate the teazing system of attacking 
every minor offence, of which the issue upon 
trial would be doubtful, and which is liable to 
produce irritation, without effecting a salutary 
lesson, and permanent good. 

“TI would not recommend any attempt to 
put down the Catholic Association under the 
existing law, because that body has been 
tolerated for many years (part of that time, 
even during the existence of a law passed for the 
express purpose of its suppression), when no 
recent weighty offence can be urged against 
its proceedings, which has not heretofore oc- 
curred, and been overlooked. 

“Tt remains for me now only to add, that I 
have no object in holding my present post, but 
that of pleasing my king, and serving my 
country. 

“If in my zealous and unwearied efforts to 
effect the latter, | incur the displeasure of the 
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king, and lose the confidence of his majesty’s 
| servants, there cannot be a doubt that I ought 
| not to remain in [reland. 

| To whatever decision the king and his 
| majesty’s ministers may come with respect to 
| the policy to be adopted in future towards this 
| country, his majesty may possibly feel the 
| expediency of making a change in the govern- 
' ment of Ireland; I therefore request that you 
| will offer to his majesty my humble and dutiful 
| assurances that in such an event it will be my 
most anxious wish to facilitate this measure, 
| by meeting his majesty’s wishes in the manner 
' the least embarrassing, both as to time, to man- 
| ner, and to circumstance. But if, on the 
contrary, it should be his royal pleasure that 1 
| should have the honour of still remaining 
as his representative, I will faithfully and 
| zealously continue my exertions to maintain 
| the honour, the dignity, and the stability of the 
government which has been intrusted to me. 
| Tam, my dear duke of Wellington, yours very 
sincerely, 

(Signed) 
“To his Grace the 

Duke of Wellington, &c.” 


ANGLESEY.’ 


To this I received an answer from the 
noble duke at the head of the administra- 
tion, dated November the 19th, 1828, 
which was as follows :— 


“¢ London, Nov. 19, 1828. 

“‘My Dear Lord Anglesey ;—I did not re- 
ceive till yesterday your letter of the 15th, in 
answer to mine of the 11th. You tell me that 
you have, ‘up to the moment, been left entirely 
in ignorance, not only as to my intentions in 
regard to Ireland, but also as to my sentiments 
in regard to your policy.’ 

“JT thought that since your appointment to 
the government of Ireland, there had been the 
most unreserved communication of the opinion 
of the king’s servants, as to the practical course 
to be pursued under the various contingencies 
that have arisen; assurances given of the most 
cordial support throughout any difficulties that 
might occur, and of a willingness to bear the 
full share of any responsibility. 

“Putting out of the question your senti- 
ments upon the Roman Catholic question, 
which have no connection with discussions 
arising out of your administration of the go- 
vernment, I beg to remind you that I did 
write to you some time ago on that subject. 

“‘ Whatever may be the determination of the 
king and his servants upon that subject, it is 
the duty of the government of Ireland to en- 
force the existing law; and there can be no 
intention in respect to legislation, nor any 
state of circumstances in Ireland, to which the 
observations in my letter to you of the 11th 
inst. would not be applicable. 

“I perfectly recollect that you did declare, 
that you meant to administer the laws with 
the strictest impartiality ; and that the fullest 





assent was given by those whe heard you, and 
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is still given to that principle of government 
in the administration of affairs in Ireland. 
You are quite mistaken if you suppose that 
you are the first Lord-lieutenant who has go- 
verned Ireland with an impartial hand. 

“ Admitting, as 1 do fully, that the govern- 
ment of Ireland ought to be administered with 
impartiality, I assert that there is not a line 
in my letter to you, of the 11th inst., which 
is inconsistent with such admission; nor are 
my opinions, as to the conduct of Mr. O’Gor- 
man Mahon and Mr. Steele, and the expedi- 
ency of removing those gentlemen from the 
office of justice of the peace, nor those which 
I expressed upon other matters rather more of 
personal conduct, at variance with the opinion 
which I expressed in your room in February 
last, and still most decidedly express, that the 
law in Ireland ought to be resolutely and im- 
partially administered. 

“In respect to Mr. Mahon, you say that it 
would not tend to the honour of the king’s 
crown that his representative in Ireland should 
espouse the cause of the sheriff against a ma- 
gistrate, however culpable the latter might 
be. 

“I don’t defend the cause of the sheriff and 
of the magistrates assembled at Ennis. Their 
conduct may have been very unwise ; but was 
Mr. Mahon justified in taking upon himself 
to correct others in authority? Was it deco- 
rous conduct in him (hearing the king’s com- 
mission) to address himself as he did to the 
officers of the army, in the presence of the 
troops, in abuse of the conduct of the high 
sheriff for calling them from their quarters? 
[ am the more confident in my own opinion 
upon this subject, because it agrees with that 
held by the Irish government. They received 
the written reports of the conduct of Mr, 
Mahon ; and, instead of then deciding that it 
would best tend to the honour of the king’s 
crown that the king’s representative should 
espouse the cause of the sheriff, they called 
for depositions upon oath. For what? Be- 
cause the affair appeared to them, as it did, 
and does now, to me, to be of importance. 
But when the sworn depositions confirmed the 
written reports, it was found that the sheriff 
had not acted wisely, and that Mr. O’Gorman 
Mahon ought to be supported -in his conduct 
in that affair. I cannot consider this to be 
the policy to which I assented. 

“ But the papers which I have read upon 
this subject, transmitted by the government of 
Ireland, inform us that Mr. O’Gorman Mahon 
and Mr. Steele appeared that day in Ennis, 
decorated by the order of the Roman Catholic 
Association, in green ribands, and followed by 
a mob. The occasion was one on which, 
wisely or otherwise, the high sheriff and other 
magistrates had assembled at Ennis to form a 
Brunswick club, and the troops had been 
brought to the town to prevent a riot. Was 
this conduct in Mr. O’Gorman Mahon and 
Mr. Steele that of men in whose judgment 
and discretion, as justices of the peace, the 
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Lord-lieutenant or the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland can place any reliance ? 

“You have not noticed this fact in your 
answer to my letter. 

“Tn respect to Mr. Steele, in addition to his 
conduct in Ennis and that with which I see 
since he has been charged—viz., marching 
with a mob at his heels through the most dis- 
turbed districts of the counties of Limerick 
and Tipperary, from chapel to chapel, to ha- 
rangue the people—he has been charged with 
the act of conjuring a mob, by their allegiance 
to the Roman Catholic Association, to remain 
tranquil. Is the fact true or otherwise? If 
there is a doubt, inquiry ought to be made 
either by the Lord Chancellor or the govern- 
ment; and if the case turns out to be true, I 
am convinced that there is no man who will 
say that Mr. Steele’s name ought to continue 
in the commission of the peace, whether his 
conduct be attributed to folly, insanity, or dis- 
affection, or that the king’s representative 
can be accused of partiality for urging the 
Lord Chancellor to remove him. 

“Tt never has been the practice in Treland 
to confine removals from the commission of 
the peace to cases in which indictable offences 
have been committed. The utmost danger to 
the peace of the country might,be the conse- 
quence of its being understood that justices 
of the peace were irremovable,do what acts and 
hold what language they may, provided only 
that they steer clear of an indictable offence. 

“T contend, then, that it cannot be deemed 
inconsistent with the most strictly impartial 
administration of the government of Ireland, 
to notify to persons who have conducted them- 
selves as Mr. O’Gorman Mahon and Mr. Steele 
have for the last months, that the king had 
no farther occasion for their services as justices 
of the peace. ; 

“Tn respect to lord Cloncurry, I did not 
advert to his former history—only to his being 
a member of the Roman Catholic Association, 
and to his having attended the Association 
shortly after the Lord-lieutenant and the Lord 
Chancellor had honoured him with a visit. In 
answer, you tell me that he went there for the 
purpose of discouraging the system proposed 
of not dealing with Protestants. His object 
in going there is very little to the purpose ; 
but having referred to the newspaper report, 
I see that it expressly states that lord Clon- 
curry retired from the meeting before the dis- 
cussion about dealing with Protestants came 
on. He made a speech, however, in the As- 
sociation that day, which I will not copy, as 
this letter is already too long, but which, to 
say the least of it, is worthy of an agitator 
and of a partizan, but quite unworthy of a 
nobleman who deserves the honour of receiv- 
ing the Lord-lieutenant at his house—a Lord- 
lieutenant and Lord Chancellor presiding over 
an important system of government. 

“ But I still am of opinion that, considering 
the conduct of the Association, the speeches 
which have been made there, and the doubts 
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entertained of the legality of such an assembly | 
(to say the least of it), the members of it are 
not exactly the persons to be encouraged by 
the government of Ireland which intends to 
conduct its administration impartially. 

“T will not now enter farther into the dis- 
cussion of the legality of the Roman Catholic 
Association, or whether there is not a conspi- 
racy in Ireland. Upon the first point, I hope 
we shall soon have the opinion of the law 
officers of the crown in Ireland, called for 
some time ago. I admit that there is but little 
legal proof of the existence of the conspiracy ; 
but there is much of moral proof, which, I 
cannot but think, deserves the attention of 
government. 

“Tt is perfectly true that till I had occasion 
to write you on the 11th inst. respecting Mr. 
Mahon and Mr, Steele, I did not mention to 
you the king’s feelings upon affairs in Ireland. 
I did not do so, because [ was in hopes that in 
the progress of events the king might see rea- 
son to change his opinions ; and because it is 
really very painful to notice matters which 
would be of a private nature, if they had not 
a bearing upon public affairs. I might have, 
at an earlier period, expressed the pain I felt 
at the attendance of gentlemen of your house- 
hold, and even of your family, at the Roman 
Catholic Association. I could not but feel 
that such attendance must expose your go- 
vernment to misconstruction. But I was 
silent, because it is painful to notice such 
things ; but I have always felt that if these | 
impressions upon the king’s mind should re- | 
main—and I must say that recent transactions | 
have given fresh cause for them—I could not | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





avoid to mention them to you in a private 
communication, and to let you know the em- 
barrassment which they occasion. I may be ; 
blamed for not communicating sooner that | 
they existed; but, considering their continued | 
existence, and the renewed cause for them, I | 
should be still more blamed if I did not men- 
tion them to you at all.—Ever, my dear lord | 
Anglesey, yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) WELLINGTON.” 


To this letter I sent a reply, which was 
dated the 23rd of November, 1828, and 
was in the following terms :— 


* Phenix Park, Nov. 23, 1828. 
“ My Dear Duke of Wellington—I have re- | 
ceived your letter of the 19th. Itis not neces- 
sary that 1 should reply to it at great length ; 
for after very carefully examining and com- 
paring your letter of the 11th, I find little in | 
it beyond a repetition of accusations already | 
amply answered and refuted. 
“1 have also attentively read the copy of | 
my letter of the 14th, and there is not in it a 
sentiment expressed, or a word written, to | 
which I do not strictly adhere. I will merely | 
observe that, in representing my ignorance of 
your intentions in regard to Ireland, I could | 
only allude to your future policy by a know- 





ledge of which I might have been mainly ase | 
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sisted ; for, although it is quite clear that a 
country must be governed by existing laws, 
yet it may be well thought to be a question of 
expediency to what extent they are to be ex- 
ercised ; and here the governor becomes re- 
sponsible, and I have not been at all desirous 
of shrinking from the responsibility. 

“To all topics, then, that are treated of 
in your first letter, and which are repeated 
in that of the 19th, it would be superfluous to 
reply. 

‘* IT now proceed to the new matter contained 
in your last letter. 

“You say, that I am mistaken if [ suppose 
that I am the first lord lieutenant who has 
governed Ireland with an impartial hand. 

T really suppose no such thing; and I am 
sure there is not any expression in my letter 
that will bear that construction. 

“Tn truth, I need only go back to the last 
administration of Ireland—to the government 
of the marquis Wellesley — to discover that 
‘mine is not a novel mode of governing.’ 

‘*T observe in every public act of lord 
Wellesley, not merely the intention but the 
fulfilment of that principle of governing. 

“«In answer to what you observe regarding 
the conduct of the Irish government, upon the 
affair of Mr. O’Gorman Mahon, at Ennis, I 
can only say that it seems to me ,to have been 
entirely consistent. 

“The report of his conduct first reached it 
through the ordinary channels of communica- 
tion. It was thought of sufficient consequence 
to require a deposition upon oath. This was 
furnished. It was deliberately considered ; 
and in concurrence with the opinion of the 
lord chancellor, I did not think fit to take 
any measure upon it. The propriety of this 
decision is matter of opinion; I retain mine. 

“‘ That the mere circumstance of Mr. Mahon 
and Mr. Steele riding about the country in 
green ribands is to be considered sufficient to 
justify their dismissal from the magistracy, I 
cannot admit. Have they appeared upon the 
seat of justice with those party colours? No. 
When they do, the chancellor will know how 
to deal with them. 

“In the case I quoted of Mr. Johnstone, 
who, decorated with an Orange riband, actually 
harangued a mob (and that immediately after 
the passing of the act, now extinct, in which 
party badges were forbidden), the chancellor 
Manners did not feel himself justified in taking 
any step. 

“In regard to Mr. Steele, there is no doubt 
that he has been attending various chapels, 
and haranguing the congregations. I have 


| directed a particular inquiry to be made, for 


the purpose of obtaining authentic information 
as to the expressions to which you allude ; and 
the attention of the law officers will be called 
to the subject, when I shall consider and con- 
fer, as I did in the case of Mr. Mahon, and 
inform you of the result of my decision. 

“T have little to add to what I have al. 
teady said concerning lord Cloncurry, I bes 
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lieve him to be a loyal subject, a good man, 
and an exemplary magistrate ; and I cannot 
consent to abandon the exercise of my own 
discretion, in selecting those with whom I may 
deem it expedient and prudent to hold an in- 
tercourse. But even if I were mistaken in the 
character of my lord Cloncurry, and that he is 
not what I suppose him to be, I am sure I 
shall not be thought arrogant in expressing a 
conviction that there is something in my own 
character, and in my well-known devoted and 
affectionate attachment to the king, which 
ought to shield me from the imputation of 
having selected and encouraged as acquaint- 
ance those who are ill-affected to his majesty’s 
person and government. 

“Thave, in fact, been most anxious to imi- 
tate, so far as my humble faculties would per- 
mit, the example of his majesty himself during 
his visit to Ireland; and have scrupulously 
attended to the king’s benign and paternal 
admonition, when his majesty quitted this 
kingdom—to inculcate good fellowship and 
cordiality amongst all classes, and to promote 
conciliation. 

“Your observation upon the cireumstance 
of my son, and of some of the officers of my 
staff, visiting the Catholic Association, has 
hurt and surprised me. 

“ A short time after my arrival, three or four 
of them strayed into their debating-room from 
curiosity. They were unexpected, and they 
imagined they were unobserved. They were, 
however, recognised. The occurrence was 
mischievously” commented upon. I admo- 
nished them not to repeat their visit, and to 
avoid all clubs or meetings of -a political cha- 
racter, and it cost them nothing to obey the 
injunction. Yet this is remarked upon asa 
stain upon me, as if I had sanctioned the mea- 
sure. 

“ The letter I wrote to Mr. Lamb upon the 
occasion would show sufficiently that 1 disap- 
proved of it; although I certainly did not at- 
tach that importance to it you appear to think 
is deserved. 

“T observe that you consider our late 
painful correspondence as private ; yet the 
subjects are chiefly of a public character. 

“You certainly have the power of consider- 
ing it so, or not; but [ must reserve to myself 
the same liberty, if it should hereafter become 
necessary for my justification ; and I sincerely 
believe that I can justify every act—nay, I will 
even go farther, and express my conviction, 
that if the king had the same opportunity that 
I have of witnessing the present state of the 
country, his majesty would be satisfied that a 
sound and prudent policy had been exercised. 
Believe me, my dear duke of Wellington, very 
sincerely yours, 

(Signed) 
“To his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, K. G., &c.”’ 


ANGLESEY.” 


Having now, my lords, come to the 
conclusion of this painful correspondence, 
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I will add only two remarks. First, I feel 
confident, that the noble duke cannot have 
been aware of an additional fact, regarding 
lord Cloncurry, of which | will now inform 
him. It is this:—Lord Cloncurry having 
felt that he had been ungenerously treated 
by a former administration, and in the late 
reign, by having been incarcerated, and 
afterwards released without trial, and con- 
sequently without the power of defending 
himself from unjust aspersions, did not 
present himself at the king’s court, when 
his majesty visited Ireland. This was noe 
ticed, and his majesty had the generosity 
and the condescension to order lord Bloom- 
field to invite him to the castle. The 
summons was joyfully obeyed. Lord Clon- 
curry was received at the king’s table, and 
he joined in all the public festivities which 
took place during his majesty’s stay in 
Ireland, excepting only the dinner given 
by the corporation of Dublin. With re- 
spect to the visit of my unfortunate son 
and his companions to the Association, I 
will merely observe, I have lately learned 
that the staff of my illustrious predecessor 
were in the habit of going there. In point 
of fact, the Catholic Association was one 
of the lions of Dublin. Every stranger 
went as naturally to the Corn Exchange 
in that city as he did to Exeter-’Change 
in London; and I really believe that not 
a few went in the expectation of seeing an 
exhibition of wild beasts at both places. 
My lords, I come now to that part of 
my conduct which, perhaps, requires more 
explanation than all the rest; as far at 
least as my character is concerned, and 
upon which there is said to be a great va- 
riety of opinion. Even upon this point I 
feel much confidence that I shall satisfy, 
not merely your lordships, but also his 
majesty’s ministers. I must acknowledge, 
that upon the receipt of the noble duke’s 
letter of the 19th of November, I fully 
expected,—indeed, I had fully expected 
it upon the receipt of that of the 11th— 
that my immediate recal had been deter- 
mined upon. Those with whom I commu- 
nicated were of the same opinion; but as 
weeks passed away without any further 
notice, [ began to imagine that the storm 
had blown over, and that a closer consi- 
deration of the facts had altered their in- 
tentions, and that it might still be my 
happy fate to deliver Ireland over to the 
parliament in the state of perfect tranquil- 
lity and repose which she then enjoyed, 
At the end, however, of nearly six weeks, 
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I was undeceived. 
lowing letter :— 
“€ London, Dec. 28, 1828. 

“My Dear Lord Anglesey ;—I have been 
very sensible, since I received your last letter, 
that the. correspondence which that letter ter- 
minated had left us in a relation towards each 
other which ought not to exist between the 
lord-lieutenant and the king’s minister; and 
could not continue to exist without great in- 
convenience and injury to the king’s service. 

“T refrained from acting upon this feeling 
till Ishould be able to consult with my col- 
leagues, and I took the earliest. opportunity, 
which the return to town of those who were 
absent afforded, to obtain their opinion, which 
concurred with my own. 

“Under these circumstances, having taken 
the king’s pleasure upon the subject, his ma- 
jesty has desired me to inform you, that he in- 
tends to relieve you from the government of 
Ireland. I will shortly notify the arrange- 
ments which will become necessary in conse- 


quence. Believe me ever yours most sin- 
cerely, 
(Signed) WELLINGTON.” 


- “ His Excellency the 
Marquis of Anglesey, K G.,” 

On the 30th of December I forwarded 
to the noble duke the following reply :— 

“ Phanix-park, Dec. 30, 1828. 

“My Dear Duke of Wellington;—I have 
received your letter of the 28th, informing me 
of the king’s intention to relieve me from the 
government of Ireland. 

**T will hold myself in readiness to obey his 
majesty’s commands the moment I shall receive 
them. Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) ANGLESEY.” 
“To his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, K.G., &c.” 

Now, my lords, I will say, that if the 
matter had terminated here, your lordships 
would never have been troubled by me in 
reference to it; because I am perfectly 
sensible of the king’s prerogative, and that 
his majesty has an undoubted right to re- 
cal or to appoint whomsoever he pleases 
to the government of -that country; and 
although I might have felt that there had 
been some error—although I might have 
been grieved that there had been no closer 
investigation—a single word in the form of 
complaint would not have escaped from 
me; but as this recal was followed up by 
one of the strongest reproofs ever offered 
to a public officer, I have thought it right, 
in justice to myself, to your lordships, and 
to the public, that you should be enabled 
to ascertain how far I have deserved it. 
My lords, I will now read to you a letter 1 
received from the Home Secretary, dated 
January 10, 1829 — 


I received the follow- 
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| My Lord ;—It is my duty to acquaint 
, your Excellency, that His Majesty’s government 
‘ have taken into their consideration a letter 
which has been published in the newspapers, 
purporting to have been addressed by your Ex- 
cellency to the Rev. Dr. Curtis, of the authen- 
ticity of which there can be no question. 

“Tt appears to His Majesty’s government, 
that in addressing that letter to Dr. Curtis, 
your Excellency acted in a manner inconsistent 
with your duty as His Majesty’s representative 
in Ireland, and they have advised his Majesty 
to signify his pleasure to your Excellency, that 
you should return to England, placing the go- 
vernment of Ireland for the present in the 
hands of Lords Justices. 

“TI enclose His Majesty’s warrant, authoriz- 
ing your Excellency to constitute the Lord Pri- 
mate, the Lord Chancellor, and the Com- 
mander of the Troops in Ireland to be His 
Majesty’s Justices in your Excellency’s absence, 
or until His Majesty’s further ‘pleasure be 
signified : and I am to convey to your Excel- 
lency his Majesty’s command, that their ap- 
pointment may take place accordingly. [have 
the honour to be, with great truth and regard, 
my lord, &c., 

(Signed) 
* To his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, K.G., &c.” 


Rosert Peer.” 


The following is my reply, dated 


January 14 :— 


“ Phenix-park, Jan. 14, 1829. 

“Sir ;—I have received your letter of the 
10th January, notifying to me that His Majes- 
ty’s government had taken into their consi- 
deration a letter which had been published in 
the newspapers, purporting to have been ad- 
dressed by me to tke Rev. Dr. Curtis, that it 
appeared to His Majesty’s government, that in 
writing that letter to Dr. Curtis I had acted in 
a@ manner inconsistent with my duty as His 
Majesty’s ‘representative in Ireland, and that 
they had advised His Majesty to signify his 
pleasure to me that I should return to England, 
placing the government of Ireland, for the pre- 
sent, in the hands of Lords Justices, and en- 
closing to me His Majesty’s warrants, au- 
thorizing me to constitute the Lord Primate, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Commander of 
the Troops, to be His Majesty’s Justices in my 
absence, or until His Majesty’s further pleasure 
be signified. 

“In consequence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s letter to me of the 28th December, in- 
forming me that he was sensible that a corre- 
spondence which had taken place between His 
Grace and me, had left us in a relation towards 
each other which ought not to exist between 
the Lord Lieutenant and the King’s Minister, 
and that his colleagues concurred in that 
opinion, and that having taken his Majesty’s 
pleasure upon the subject, His Majesty had de- 
sired His Grace to inform me, that he intended 
to relieve me from the government of Ireland, 
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I informed His Grace, by my letter of the 
30th of December, that I would hold myself in 
readiness to obey His Majesty’s commands 
the moment I should receive them. 

“Tt is therefore only necessary for me now 
to state, for the information of His Majesty’s 
government, that I have given the necessary 
directions for the appointment of Lords Justices 
in obedience to His Majesty’s commands, and 
that I shall forthwith repair to England. I 
have the honour to be, with truth and regard, 
Sir, your most obedient and faithful ser- 
vant, 

(Signed) 
“To the Right Hon. 

Robert Peel, &c.” 


ANGLESEY.” 


Now, my lords, it is necessary that I 
should state to your lordships and what 


I do state shall be by no means exag- | 


gerated—what was the state of public 
feeling in Ireland on being acquainted 
with my recal from the government of 
that country. My lords, the letter writ- 
ten by me to Dr. Curtis was on the 23rd 
of December, my recal being dated on 
the 28th of that month. That letter was 
perfectly private and confidential ; and it 
was an answer to that from Dr. Curtis, 
which conveyed one from the noble duke 
at the head of his majesty’s government, 
of an earlier date. So desirous was I 
that this letter of mine should not meet 
the public eye, but produce its effect 
(which I had no doubt it would do) quietly 
and unostentatiously, that I marked upon 
it the words “ private and confidential.” 
This letter I did not myself frank; I 
caused it to be franked by my secretary, 
and I also wrote a letter informing Dr. 
Curtis, that this communication was to be 
considered not that of the lord lieutenant, 
but that of a private individual. But, my 
lords, with reference to the effect of my 
recal upon the public mind in Ireland, I 
have said, that the duke wrote my letter 
of recal on the 28th of December. I 
received it on the 30th of December. On 
that day several persons dined with me. 
Amongst others, the attorney-general Joy 
and the under-secretary Gregory. To 
them I communicated the fact of my 
recal. The chief secretary had also been 
apprized of it by letter. Early on the 
morning of the 31st, many persons came 
to tell me that the rumour was abroad, 
and that there was much anxiety and 
agitation in Dublin. In the afternoon, 
several influential and highly respectable 
persons came to ascertain the fact. They 
represented to me the extreme and alarm- 
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ing excitement that the rumour had pro- 
duced, and that unless I could contradict 
the report, or take some measure to allay 
the popular feeling, much and very serious 
mischief was to be apprehended. To con- 
tradict the report was impossible; for on 
the table before me lay the letter con- 
taining my recal from the government of 
Ireland, and it was equally impossible, I 
conceived, to apply a remedy for the agi- 
tation, because I could not so far com- 
promise the situation which I held, as to 
communicate with the agitators upon that 
subject to which the agitation was to be 
attributed. On the return from Dublin 
of those persons who had visited me in 
the course of the day, they informed me 
that they had seen the leading members 
of the Association, who were anxious to 
ascertain the truth of the report; they 
also made strong representations upon the 
subject of the alarming feverish excite- 
ment which prevailed among the people, 
and they stated, that as the Association 
was to meet on the next day, it was much 
to be feared they would pass some very 
violent resolutions. And here I would 


- pause, and beg the noble lords who hear 


me not to allow themselves to believe for 
an instant that I attributed this fever and 
this alarm, and this excitement upon the 
report of my recal, to any personal attach- 
ment which the Catholic people of Ireland 
bore to me or to my administration of the 
government. No such thing; I never for 
an instant attributed their conduct to any 
such cause. I attributed it to a more 
natural source—that source which must 
have been obvious to every man. There 
was a strong impression upon the minds 
of these persons, and indeed of, I believe, 
all Ireland, that my presence in that 
country was a sort of guarantee that the 
Catholic cause was not a hopeless one, 
They felt a conviction—and they were 
justified in entertaining it—that I would 
not consent to remain, the moment I dis- 
covered that there was a determination on. 
the part of the king’s ministers to con- 
tinue the laws of exclusion. As long, 
therefore, as I continued governor, they 
imagined they might entertain hope; but 
when they learnt that I was recalled, or 
that I had determined to retire (and they 
knew not which was the case), they lost 
all hope. They were thrown into a state 
of despair; they considered the recal as 
nothing short of a declaration of war, and 
they became desperate. It was not their 
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attachment to my person, but despair of 
their cause, that produced the effect de- 
scribed. Certainly, the effect was pro- 
digious, and scarcely intelligible or credi- 
ble by those who are not well acquainted 
with the ardent minds and the warm hearts 
of the Irish nation. But how was it to 
be allayed? I could not communicate 
with the Catholic Association ; 1 could not 
address the leaders of whom I have 
spoken; I could not proclaim: yet I was 
urged to do something to avert a public 
calamity. It at length flashed upon my 
mind, that my letter to the Catholic 
primate might possibly be turned to 
account. I said, “Go to Dr. Curtis; 
look at the letter, see whether it can be 
of any use, and if it can, I shall be ready 
to make any sacrifice. Use it as you 
lease, and do not think of me!” My 
ords, the letter was, in consequence of a 
permission thus obtained, published the 
next morning. The effect of its appear- 
ance was almost magical. It was almost 
impossible to conceive that such conse- 
quences could have resulted from making 
use of such a document, but it produced 
instantaneous tranquillity; and from the 
manner in which its sentiments were taken 
up by the Association, I am confident it 
tended much to prevent any disturbance 
of the public tranquillity. I do not 
mean to say, my lords, that there ever 
was any fear of insurrection. 
never feared; but I do say that there 
was at that moment such a feeling of dis- 
content and irritation in the minds of the 
people as would have rendered it exceed- 
ingly difficult to preserve the public peace 
and a due respect for the government. 

I now wish to call your lordships’ at- 
tention to the words of the letter itself. I 
wish your lordships to consider it in the 
spirit aud in the feelings with which it 
was written; and I can assure your lord- 
ships at the very outset, that the spirit 
and the feelings were on my part perfectly 
kind. That letter gave advice to the 
Catholics, which recent circumstances 
have proved to be well-founded. It 
proved indisputably that any appeal to 
brute force could not advance their cause, 
and pointed out to them, that their only 
resource was to be found in the wisdom of 
the legislature. Where, then, I would 
ask, is the mischief of which I have been 
charged with producing, by the publica- 
tion, of that letter? It has been said, 
however, that I recommended agitation. 


That I} 
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I would ask those who make that charge, 
to point out to me a single paragraph 
which could be construed into an invita- 
tion to agitation. On the contrary, the 
whole course of my policy—the whole 
study of my government was to suppress 
agitation, and to silence agitators. 1 must 
take leave to refer to that letter in illus- 
tration of this assertion; and I shall read 
the only paragraph which can bear, in the 
remotest possibility, such an interpretation. 
I should like indeed to take the letter to 
pieces, and to read it paragraph by para- 
graph, as the best illustration of its tenor ; 
but as I have already troubled your lord- 
ships with so many documents, i shall take 
leave merely to refer to that which bears 
_. this part of the question. I pass by 
all which touch upon the impossibility of 
carrying the question by force, or of bury- 
ing it in oblivion, and come at once to that 
upon which, I presume, the charge is 
founded. The words are these, “‘ What I 
do recommend is, that the measure should 
not for a moment be lost sight of.” Is 
there any recommendation to agitation in 
that? ‘That anxiety should continue to 
be manifested; that all constitutional (in 
contradistinction to merely legal) means 
should be resorted to to forward the cause.” 
I am told that there has been a good deal 
of cavilling at this expression. I heard it 
is asserted, that this may be construed into 
an incitement to agitation ; but I appre- 
hend it will be at once understood that 
what I recommended was an exertion 
purely within the bounds of the law, and 
that the government was not to be satisfied 
with anything which was not most strictly 
within legal and constitutional limits. 
While, however, I am on that part of the 
subject, I must say, that during the whole 
of mv residence in Ireland, I never recol- 
lect hearing from the mouth of more than 
one person, that the Catholic Association 
was an illegal assembly; I never could 
find any person who, as the law then stood, 
could make that assertion. I say again, 
my recommendation was, “ that all purely 
constitutional means should be resorted to 
to forward the cause of the Catholics, but 
at the same time, with the most submissive 
obedience to the laws.” ‘This was the ad- 
vice contained in that letter, and it is m 

confident belief, that if that letter had not 
been published, and if that advice had not 
been so implicitly followed, the noble duke 
at the head of his majesty’s government 
would not have been in a condition to 
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bring forward that bill which has been re- 
cently carried so triumphantly through 
both Houses of parliament. I am confi- 
dent, indeed, that the country would not 
have remained in that state of peace which 
would have warranted its introduction. 

It is not my wish to detain the House 


longer, I feel that I have already trespass- | 
All I, 


ed too much upon its attention. 
have to say is, that your lordships are now 
in possession of the whole of the circum- 
stances connected with my recal. I leave 
myself in your lordships’ hands, and what- 
ever may be your opinion of my conduct, 
I shall bow with resignation to your deci- 
sion [hear, hear!]. The noble marquis 
concluded by moving for a Copy of the 
Letter of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, dated January 10, 
1829, and addressed to the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, together with a Copy of the 
Letter of the 14th of January, addressed 
by the Lord-lieutenant to the Home Secre- 
tary in reply. 

The Duke of Wellington said :—I rise, 
my lords, with feelings of no ordinary 
pain and reluctance, to reply to the ob- 
servations with which the noble marquis 
has thought proper to preface the motion 
upon the subject, which he has this even- 
ing brought under your lordships’ con- 
sideration. I think, indeed, my lords, 
that the noble marquis might have re- 
frained altogether from making such a 
motion. I think he might have spared 
me the necessity of touching upon the 
subject at this late period of the session. 
I think that, during the course of a ses- 
sion, in which the course of policy pur- 
sued towards Ireland, and the state of the 
people of that kingdom has been so fre- 
quently brought under the consideration 
of the House—and during a session in 
which I have so frequently had occasion 
to address your lordships on these sub- 
jects, and in the course of which I have 
invariably refrained from adverting to any 
part of the conduct of the government of 
the noble marquis, as influencing the de- 
termination of his majesty’s government 
here—I say I think, that after I have, 
on all occasions, abstained from making 
any personal ailusion to the noble lord, or 
of bringing any charge against his govern- 
ment; and when I have, at all times when 
the conduct of that government was ques- 
tioned in this House, taken upon myself 
the responsibility and the defence of the 
noblemarquis’s government of Ireland, that 
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noble marquis ought to have spared his 
majesty’s government the necessity of 
entering into the consideration of the 
events of that government at any time, 
but more particularly at this period of the 
session, and after all that has alread 

passed in reference to the question with 
which it is most intimately connected. 

I confess, my lords, that, under these 
circumstances, I must object to the pro- 
duction of the papers which the noble 
marquis requires, It must be obvious to 
every noble lord, that this House has no 
business to interfere with the dismissal of 
his majesty’s servants, except in cases 
where the public may be subjected to injury 
and inconvenience, or in cases where par- 
liament may feel it necessary to interfere 
for the dismissal of those who have 
been supposed guilty of abuses in their 
official situations. Then I think the 
power of parliament may be _ bene- 
ficially employed; but I believe it is a 
fact, that except in such cases, the par- 
liament ought not to interfere, and that it 
never can do so without great injury and 
inconvenience to the public service, . In- 
deed the course which the noble marquis 
has pursued in moving forthese documents, 
shows clearly the inconvenience that must 
inevitably ensue from discussions like the 
present. The noble marquis has moved 
for copies of one or two papers; but in 
order to elucidate the nature of the docu- 
ments which he requires, he has been 
obliged to read extracts from a long course 
of correspondence between himself, and 
members of his majesty’s government in 
this country. Yet he has not read one 
half of that correspondence ; and I must 
add, he has not read some parts which 
I think it was expedient that he should 
have read. The noble marquis has read 
some letters that passed between him and 
me, and has referred to communications of 
a nature the most private and confidential 
that could possibly take place between a 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland and a minister 
of this country ; namely, those which con- 
tain the sentiments and opinions of the 
sovereign. The noble lord says, he has 
obtained permission from his majesty to 
read these letters, and to make their con- 
tents public. I confess I understand that 
matter differently from the noble marquis. 
I received the king’s pleasure to relieve 
the noble marquis from his government of 
Ireland, because his majesty was con- 
vinced, from the correspondence which 
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had taken place, that the confidence re- 
quired between the government of this 
country and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
could not be maintained ; and his majesty 
having signified it to be his pleasure that 
the noble marquis, one of the parties to 
that correspondence, should, from the 
nature of its communication, be relieved 
from the government of Ireland, could not | 
have given his consent that the corres- 
pondence should be made public. I repeat, | 
I am convinced that his majesty could | 
not have advised that correspondence to | 
be read in this House. 

My lords, what is this correspondence ? 
It is now well known that during the 
whole of the last autumn and summer I 
had those measures in contemplation 
which have been since brought into effect. 
It is also well known that my principal 
object, and that to which all my efforts 
were directed, was to prevail upon the 
person, in these kingdoms the most in- 
terested of all others from his situation, in 
the settlement of the Catholic question, 
to give his consent to its being- brought 
forward. It was well known, that with- 
out that consent, I could not undertake to 
introduce any measure to the considera- 
tion of parliament [hear, hear!]. In the 
correspondence of the noble marquis, with 
Dr. Curtis, the noble marquis says, how- 
ever, that he did not know my sentiments 
on that subject, and that he was left in 
ignorance of my intentions with respect to 
the Catholic question. Now I shall take 
leave to read an extract from the corre- 
spondence of the noble marquis, which 
shews clearly he was informed of my 
intentions, and of the ground of my 
proceedings [hear, hear!]. In one of the 
letters of the noble marquis to me, dated 
the 24th of September, he says, in speak- 
ing of the Catholic body, its condition, 
and its hopes. F 

‘*] have known for a considerable time, 
and a recent communication has strongly 
corroborated the fact, that the Catholic 
question may be adjusted at this moment 
with more facility (upon as good terms 
and with as little opposition), on the part 
both of the bishops and of the agitators 
as at any other period. I have reason to 
feel confident that the bishops would be 
satisfied with very fair terms, in respect to 
their nomination; that they would only 
very feebly oppose the payment of the 
Catholic clergy ; and that even upon the 
much more difficult subject of the forty- 
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shilling freeholders, there would only be 
a little resistance.” 

To this letter of the noble marquis, I 
sent the following reply :-— 


‘* London, Sept. 28, 1828. 


“ My Dear Lord Anglesey ;—I have, equally 
with my colleagues, seen three letters which 
you have written to Mr. Peel, on the Roman 
Catholic question. I have laid one of them 
before the king ; the other two he has not seen 
yet, as his majesty has been unwell; and no 
immediate necessity existed for laying them 
before him. But I will lay them before the 
king, as soon as he shall be sufficiently well 
for me to speak to him upon a subject of 
which he never hears, nor never thinks, with- 
out being disturbed by it. T have not written 
to you on this subject because I had nothing 
to tell you. As an individual member of par- 
liament, I never will support what is called 
Catholic emancipation, till it shall be brought 
forward by the government, as government, in 
a shape to satisfy me that the arrangement 
proposed will secure the interest of the state, 
In these I include the Church of England. 
As the king’s servant, I, equally with all the 
servants whom his majesty has had in his ser- 
vice since the year 1810—that is, the com- 
mencement of the unrestricted regency—am 
bound not to act in this question as the king’s 
minister. The late Mr. Canning embodied in 
a memorandum, which I have seen, and which 
was communicated to the members of his go- 
vernment, that which was before that time un- 
derstood. 

“ From this statement you will see, that the 
first step of all is, to reconcile the king’s mind 
to an arrangement. Till that should be done, 
I should deceive myself, or the person to 
whom I should address myself, by talking 
about it at all. 

“T think, likewise, that I should find just 
ground for suspicion to his majesty, and his 
servants, and to the Protestants of the empire 
in general, with whom, after all, the difficulty 
of the question rests, if 1 were to discuss with 
the Roman Catholic Clergy, or the demagogues 
of the Roman Catholic Association, a plan to 
be submitted by the government to parliament 
for the adjustment of this question. 

“You see the preliminary difficulties at« 
tending it ; and I must add, that all those at- 
tending the question exist here. ‘These are of 
a nature quite distinct from those existing in 
Ireland. Some are of opinion, that the diffi- 
culties in Ireland will be got the better of by 
the adjustment of the question. I doubt it. 
But whether this will be the result or not, it is 
quite clear that nothing can be done now. 
That our affair now—and, indeed, in Ireland, 
always—will be to preserve the peace, and to 
ensure the loyalty and good-will of all his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, by protecting the lives and 
properties of all. 

“Ever yours, &c. 
(Signed) “ WELLINGTON.” 
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It was thus, my lords, that I wrote to the ' the correspondence read, that it was utterly 
noble:marquis, who after this can scarcely | impossible that the noble marquis and my- 
complain, with justice, of being in ignorance self could go on together in the situations 
of my sentiments upon the Catholic ques- , which we mutually held. I might be 
tion. Subsequent to that letter, I had wrong in my notions (and God knows, my 
oecasion to write to the noble lord on the | lords, 1 may be wrong in opinion as well 
11th of November, respecting the agitation | as any body else), but, be that as it might, 
then prevailing in Ireland, and the in- | the thing was impossible that we should 
creased difficulty thereby occasioned to the | continue to act in the same government ; 
government. That letter touched upon | we could not go on together any longer,— 
some other points. But I beg, my lords, '! there could be no further confidence be- 
before I go further, to advert to the situa- | tween the marquis and me. Thus situated, 
tion of a lord lieutenant of Ireland. The | I did not take the responsibility of remov- 
person who fills it, is an officer endowed | ing the noble lord upon myself entirely. I 
with great and extensive powers—greater | consulted such of my colleagues as were 
and more extensive, perhaps, than are in- | at the time in town ; they were of the same 
trusted to a subject by any other sovereign | opinion as myself. I did then take his 
in the world; but, at the same time, that | majesty’s pleasure on the subject, and pro- 
officer acts under the instructions of his | ceeded to communicate to the noble mar- 
majesty, conveyed to him through the | quis, that it had been determined to relieve 
medium of the responsible servants of the | him from the government of Ireland. 
Crown in this country. It is their business | There are two points in the noble mar- 
to instruct the lord lieutenant as to his | quis’s statement to which I would more 
proceedings, and to animadvert on his | particularly advert. The noble lord says, 
conduct if they shall see him act impro- | I did not attend his majesty on the 28th 
perly, or in a manner inconvenient or even | December, and that the order for his relief 
displeasing to his majesty. It was pecu-| from the Irish government was not occa- 
liarly my duty to act as I did with regard | sioned by his letter to Dr. Curtis. It is 
to the noble lord, under the circumstances | perfectly true, that I did not attend his 
of the time. I felt that every day I delayed ; majesty on the 28th; it is also true, 
to inform the noble lord of the embarrass- | that the noble lord’s relief from the ¢0- 
ing circumstances arising out of his con- | vernment of Ireland was not the conse- 
duct, I was highly to blame; and I am | quence of his correspondence with Dr. 

| 





confident I should have been so, if I had | Curtis—it was the natural result of the 
not communicated with him as I did. His | previous correspondence that had taken 
majesty’s determination to relieve the noble | place between the noble lord and myself. 
marquis from the responsibility of his | However, I did attend his majesty on the 
Irish government was communicated to ; 27th, though not on the 28th; and I did 
him by the Home Secretary, who informed ; take the king’s pleasure as to the noble 
the noble lord, that the resolution was lord’s removal upon that day. That is the 
adopted on the ground of his previous , fact—a removal notified to him upon the 
letter. But, recurring to my own letter of , day following. Having gone thus far into 
the 11th of November, addressed to the | this part of the case, there I leave it. I 
noble marquis, I must say I was not very deprecate discussion upon this subject : it 
far wrong in the judgment I formed, with can do no good to the public : on the con- 
respect to the two magistrates alluded to trary, it can do nothing but mischief; and 
in it; for shortly afterwards, first one and I am thoroughly convinced the result will 
then the other were struck out of the com-'' prove, that the noble marquis would have 
mission of the peace by the lord chancel- better reason to be satisfied, if he had not 
lor, for conduct not much different from | brought the subject forward. 

that of which I accused them. It was I come now to the subject of the noble 
undoubtedly my duty to acquaint the noble marquis’s removal. The noble marquis 
lord with the difficulties which he was im- was told, that he-would be relieved, and 
posing upon us here by his proceedings; that it was intended to leave him in the 
and accordingly I did so, in the communi- possession of the government, until he 
cation referred to. After the communica- should be relieved in a manner agreeable 
tions which passed between us, it was quite to himself, and with advantage to the 
obvious to me, as I am sure it must be government. To that communication the 
clear.to all your lordships who have heard noble marquis replied by his dutiful assu- 
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rance, that he was disposed to await the 
time, manner, and circumstances under 
which it might be his majesty’s pleasure 
that relief should take place. My com- 
munication was dated on the 28th of De- 
cember; the noble marquis’s reply was 
dated on the 30th. In the mean time, 
however, I received from Dr. Curtis a 
letter, dated the 4th of December, to which 
I wrote an answer on the 11th, which the 
doctor thought proper to publish. 1 know 
it is said, that the letter, to which mine is 
called the reply, was never written. My 
answer is, that I shall not follow the ex- 
ample of the doctor, in making that letter 
public—publish it I will not; but if any 
noble lord wishes to inspect that letter, 
here it is on the table for his perusal, On 
the 30th of December, the noble marquis 
received the order for his relief, On the 
Ist of January appeared, in one of the 
papers, the letter of the noble marquis to 
Dr. Curtis, being, as it seemed, a running 
comment upon that letter, which | had 
addressed to the same person on the 11th 
of December. The noble marquis says, 
that his letter was written on the 23rd, and 
that it was on the morning of that day my 
letter was first shown to him in his official 
capacity as lord lieutenant. It seems, how- 
ever, a most extraordinary circumstance, 
that on the very morning when the letter 
was thus shown to the lord lieutenant in 
his official capacity, it was also published 
in al] the Dublin papers. This is certainly 
a most extraordinary circumstance ; and 
the first thing I must observe upon it, with 
respect to myself, is, that the noble lord 
there asserts, that he did not know what I 
thought on the Catholic question. Another 
remarkable circumstance in that letter is, 
that the noble marquis observes on my 
feeling of the necessity of tranquillity in 
Ireland previous to any further parliament- 
ary discussion of the question. In answer 
to this observation, i beg leave to refer 
your lordships to a letter written by the 
noble marquis to Mr. Secretary Peel, on 
the 11th of July, and which I wish 
he had read over attentively before he 
made the observation contained in his 
letter to Dr. Curtis. That letter goes to 
shew, that the noble marquis did not at 
that time object to that part of the sub- 
ject; for in the letter of July he says, “ If 
{ should fortunately be enabled, by the 
advice and warnings I give, to keep this 
country in a quiet state for a little time 
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agitate, and there were to be any thing 
like an appearance of moderation, 1 most 
seriously conjure you to signify, an inten- 
tion of taking the state of Ireland into con- 
sideration in the first days of the next 
session of parliament.” From this extract 
your lordships will perceive it is quite clear, 
that this opinion, as to the necessity of 
tranquillity, is not mine, but that of the 
noble marquis himself. It was he that, at 
that period, thought it was necessary that 
tranquillity should come before the con- 
cession of the Catholic claims. But this 
is not the only point to which I beg leave 
to call your lordships’ attention. The 
noble marquis has told the House, that he 
wrote the letter to Dr. Curtis, privately, 
and confidentially, and that it was publish- 
ed afterwards with a view of putting the 
country in a state of tranquillity. But, 
let me ask, was it calculated to produce 
any such tranquillity? I will tell your 
lordships what Mr. O’Connell said upon 
the subject. Your lordships shall hear 
what he thought about this letter. The 
words of Mr. O’Connell were, ‘‘ the mar- 
quis of Anglesey recommends that all 
constitutional, in contradistinction to 
merely legal means, should be resorted to 
to forward the cause. Now, that is the 
only part of his letter which we are in- 
clined to disobey ; for though the measures 
may be unconstitutional, if they are against 
the law, we ought not toadopt them.” So 
that it appears that the noble marquis, by 
way of tranquillizing Ireland, publishes 
advice to these agitators, which even they 
will not follow, because they think it too 
strong a measure to adopt. But the noble 
marquis says, that the tenor of this letter 
is misunderstood, and that, although there 
is the word ‘‘ agitate” in it, it does not 
mean agitation [hear, hear!]. 

The Marquis of Anglesey. I do not 

think that there is the word “ agitate” in 

the letter at all. 

The Duke of Wellington. The word 

“agitate” certainly appears here ;— “I 

fear that advantages might be taken of the 

pause, by representing it as a panic 

achieved by the late violent reaction ; and 

by proclaiming, that if the government at 

once and peremptorily decided against 

concession, the Catholics would cease to 

agitate, and then all the miseries of the 

last ten years of Ireland will be to be re- 

acted.” Now, with respect to agitation, 

it certainly does appear that the letter con- 
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course, but even goes on to shew by what 

means agitation may be made most effec- 
tual ; for the word is not only mentioned | 
incidentally in the letter, but the noble 

marquis refers back to the past history of 

Ireland. And what is it that we under-. 
stand by agitation? Why, if 1 may atall , 
judge of its meaning by experience, it | 
means something just short of rebellion, | 
and that is all—it means a state of things, | 
in which the government of the country | 
becomes absolutely impracticable, and | 
where every thing is bordering close upon 
irremediable confusion. Let me ask whe- 
ther that is the condition in which the 
noble marquis contemplated leaving the 
people of Ireland? Let me also beg your 
lordships to remember, that when the noble 
marquis wrote thus he was still in his ma- 
jesty’s service : let me beg the noble mar- 
quis himself to look at the instructions he 
received when he assumed those functions 
—to look also at the sense of duty which 
he himself entertained during the whole 
period of his continuing in office. * The 
noble marquis began his government of 
Ireland by entering into discussion with 
the king’s servants here, respecting the 
point of whether or not he should follow 
up the step he had taken by an application 
to parliament to revise the laws that had 
reference to the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, After this the noble marquis received 
directions to consider, in conjunction with 
the law officers of the Crown, of the prac- 
ticability of putting down that Association 
by means of the law, either through the 
medium of the common law or of a specific 
act of parliament. The noble marquis did 
consider that point, and I need not tell 
your lordships that it was with a view to 
putting an end to agitation, that the direc- 
tion was given. Now, let me ask whether 
the noble lord’s letter to Dr. Curtis corre- 
sponded in spirit with these previous steps ? 
The next step adopted by his majesty’s 
government was, to give directions for the 
proclamation of the Ist of October, in 
consequence of the noble marquis’s repre- 
sentations made to the ministry. Again, 
I ask the noble marquis whether the agita- 
tion alluded to was consistent with the 
spirit of that proclamation? I ask whether 
agitation was really consistent with his 
previous efforts? Then, again, after the 
proclamation, the noble marquis gave 
directions for the prosecution of Mr. Law- 
less. Now, was that consistent with his 
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But it was not in particular instances that 
this appeared. It was in the whole tenor 
of his correspondence with the government, 
of which I might read much more copious 
extracts than the noble marquis himself 
has done, to show how uniformly sensible 
he seems to have been, that the greatest 
evil the country endured was the agitation 
occasioned by the Association; and yet, 
with these recorded opinions, the noble 
marquis had no objection to Jeave the 
agitation which he had so repeatedly de- 
nounced as a legacy to his successor. Was 
it possible to have worked the business of 
the government, with the head of it in Ire- 
land entertaining and avowing such senti- 
ments? In justice to my view of these 
circumstances, I ought to read some of the 
letters which the noble marquis addressed 
to me and to the Secretary of State upon 
this subject; but I will not detain the 
House by any further reference to the de- 
tails connected with it. In conclusion, I 
have only to say, that I have never, since 
I have sat in this House, entered into any 
discussion with more pain to. myself than 
the present ; and I should have avoided it 
altogether had I not felt it a duty which I 
owed to the king and the government to 
make a reply to what had fallen from the 
noble marquis. 

The Marquis of Anglesey said in reply : 
—With respect to the declaration of the 
noble duke, by which he seems to doubt 
my having received the permission of the 
king to read the correspondence which I 
have this evening laid before your lord- 
ships, I beg to assert, most unequivocally, 
that I had his majesty’s permission to read 
any papers that I might deem necessary 
for the vindication of my administration in 
Ireland. In consequence of this permis- 
sion, I have produced the papers now be- 
fore your lordships; and if the noble duke 
can discover that I have asserted what is 
false, I shall find no fault with him if he 
advises his majesty to take away all those 
honours which I have received at his 
hands. The noble duke seems also to 
think that I have kept back part of the 
correspondence that has taken place—and 
a part, too, that would have told against 
me [“ no, no,” from the duke of Welling- 
ton]. The noble duke certainly did utter 
words to that effect, or [ am much mis- 
taken. The noble duke has also quoted 
a letter, in which he supposes that he told 
me what his sentiments on the Catholic 
question were: all I can say on that sub- 
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ject is, that I have read that letter with 
attention, and have not been able to dis- 
cover any declaration by which I might 
learn what his sentiments were— certainly 
not that they were favourable to the ques- 
tion. The noble duke’s expression in that 
letter was, “there are those who think 
that this measure will pacify Ireland, but 
T have always doubted it ;” how, therefore, 
I was to understand that he had any in- 
tention of carrying this measure into effect, 
I am at a loss to conceive. I dosay that I 
have a right to complain of the fact, that 
my first idea that the noble duke had de- 
cided on conceding the Catholic claims 
was from the letter which the king’s prime 
minister wrote to the Roman Catholic 
primate of Ireland.’ I think there must be 
some extraordinary mistake with respect to 
the letter which the noble duke has quoted 
as my letter. I feel confident that in that 
letter I did not use the word “ agitate ;” 
and as the noble duke has it in his power 
to refer to my original hand-writing, I do 
not exactly understand why he goes to the 
printed copy. If there are papers which 
are to tell so marvellously against me, why 
are they not produced? My great anxiety 
is, that every document that relates to the 
subject should be laid before your lord- 
ships. With respect to the proclamation, 
I do not imagine that’ there was any par- 
ticular merit in issuing it. If, however, 
any there be, it did not emanate from this 
side of the water—it was framed in Dublin. 
When I thought I might be obliged to 
arrest Mr. Lawless, I informed ministers J 
would do so on a particular day, if I did 
not receive an answer from them: the 
answer did not arrive, and I caused Mr. 
Lawless to be arrested. 

The Duke of Wellington here said some- 
thing in a low tone of voice across the 
table. 

The Marquis of Anglesey.—As to my 
being authorized in using the correspond- 
ence to which I have referred, all 1 shall 
say is this—that on the day but one after 
my arrival in town from Ireland, I sought 
and was admitted to an audience with the 
king. When I waited upon his majesty, 
I stated plainly what had been my conduct 
and policy while I was at the head of the 
government of Ireland; and [ said, that I 
did not believe his majesty had seen all 
my letters, but only extracts, or he could 
not have derived the impression of my con- 
duct which I thought he had imbibed. He 
said that‘he had seen them. I however 
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placed in his majesty’s hands copies of 
them, which he was graciously pleased to 
read, and then, on my request to that 
effect, to tell me that I might use them 
all in any way I pleased for my vindication, 
and also any other documents which I 
thought proper to call for. His majesty, 
when I suggested my intention to make 
no mention of his name, was further most 
graciously pleased to give me the fullest 
permission to mention his name in any way 
I thought proper. 

The motion was negatived, without a 
division. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 4. 

Frencun Craims—PetitTion oF M. 
ae a Sir R. Farguhar, in pre- 
senting a Petition from ‘M. Roudeaux 
with reference to the French claims, stated 
that he had great pleasure in bearing tes- 
timony to the highly respectable and loyal 
character of M. Roudeaux, an inhabitant 
and most extensive proprietor at the Man- 
titius. This testimony to his character he 
bore in common with all the governors 
and authorities who have been in the admi- 
nistration of that colony. The ‘petitioner 
stated, that the government and the colony 
were in the enjoyment at the present mo- 
ment of the fruits of his industry, during 
an active life of usefulness spent there for 
the last forty years, for which he has well- 
founded claims for compensation. The 
petitioner had direct claims under treaties 
and conventions recognized in this coun- 
try, for debts due to him by the French 
government, originally contracted on ac- 
count of marine stores, and ship-repairs 
of the French government ships taken at 
the capture, under capitulation; and he 
claimed to be paid, agreeably to the terms 
of his written contract with the French 
minister. The principle had been admitted 
here, but he complained, that an arbitrary 
deduction from the terms of his contract 
had been made in this country; and he 
alleged, that such proceeding was neither 
just nor necessary, and that there was 
wherewithal paid by the French govern- 
ment to satisfy all the English creditors ; 
and he prayed for justice from that hon. 
House. He had read the petition atten- 
tively, and considered the petitioner, under 
the special circumstances of his case, to be 
justly entitled to payment in full, or satis- 
factory compensation. 





Ordered to be printed. 
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Frencn Ciaims—PETitTIoNn OF Mr. | 


Simcox.] Mr. Littleton rose, to present a 
petition trom Mr. Simcox, respecting the 
rate of interest allowed bythe commis- 
sioners for liquidating the claims of British 
subjects on the French government. The 
petitioner complained of the amount of 
interest awarded by the commissioners on 
his claims,*and of their having induced 
him to abstain from prosecuting his appeal 
before the privy council, on the assurance, 
that whenever the case of Boyd’s claims 
should be decided, if five per cent interest 
should be allowed upon them, the same 
rate of interest would be awarded upon all 
claims of a similar class, under which the 
petitioner’s claim was included. He had 
given notice of his intention to present this 
petition, because it involved a question of 
considerable importance, both as regarded 
the conduct of the commissioners, and a 
great number of claimants who were placed 
in the same situation with Mr. Simcox. 
A convention was agreed to, in the year 
1815, between this country and France, 
in consequence of which a mixed commis- 
sion was. appointed, for the purpose of 
liquidating the claims of British subjects 
upon the French government. The first 
four articles of that convention referred to 
the liquidation of claims arising out of the 
loss of funded property; the fifth and 
sixth articles referred to claims arising out 
of landed and moveable property; and 
upon all the claims to which these articles 
referred an interest of three per cent was 
to be allowed. Theseventh article specially 
provided, that all claims arising out of the 
loss of property, not included under the 
six preceding articles, should,when allowed, 
have an interest of five per cent awarded 
upon them; and it particularly mentioned 
commercial property as coming under that 
head. The commission sat at Paris for 
two or three years, a great number of 
claims were liquidated in that period, but 
amongst them only one which arose out of 
the loss of commercial property, and upon 
that claim an interest of five per cent was 
awarded. The British government con- 
sented to accept a certain sum from the 
French government, and with it to liquidate 
all the remaining claims. The commis- 
sioners then transferred their labours to 
London. The petitioner and the class of 


claimants to which he belonged, did not | 


mean to impugn the honourable con- 
duct of the commissioners, but they con- 
ceived that their decision. with respect 
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to the rate of interest to be allowed 
| on their claims would be productive of 
| injustice towards them. The seventh 
article of the convention expressly provided 
that upon all balances of money and mort- 
gages claimed fromthe French government, 
| a rate of five per cent should be awarded. 
| Upon the class of claims under which the 
| petitioner’s .came,. the commissioners 
| thought fit only to award three per cent 
interest. Now, looking to the articles of 
the convention he was of opinion that the 
petitioner’s claim respected property which 
came under the seventh article, and upon 
which, consequently, five per cent should 
be awarded. The most important part of 
the case was that which related to -the 
| promise given to Mr. Simcox, that if, in 
the case of Boyd, a certain allowance was 
made, the same should be extended to his 
claim. On the strength of that promise, 
Mr. Simcox had withdrawn his appeal. 
|It appeared that the case of Mr. Boyd, 
| which came before the privy council, 
and which was . adjudicated by that 
body, was decidedly similar to that 
'of Mr. Simcox. Mr. Simcox, after 
|the adjudication of Mr. Boyd’s case, 
|applied to the commissioners, who 
| had a balance of 500,000/. in their hands, 
| for interest, at the rate of five per cent. 
_He did so, relying on the promise which 
| had been previously given to him by the 
‘commissioners, and the House might 
| easily conceive what his surprise was, when 
| after repeated statements and applications 
| being made to the commissioners, he was 
|informed by them that they had no recol- 
|lection of having ever made any such 
| promise; and they at last paid over the 
‘ balance held by them tothe Treasury, with- 
_ out liquidating this demand. He should 
‘now briefly advert to the principal objec- 
| tions that were likely to be urged against 
the petitioner’sclaim. In the first place, 
| it would be alleged, that the commissioners 
did not recollect giving to Mr. Simcox the 
promise he relied on; but. that such a 
, promise had been made was clearly borne 
| out by the statement contained in the peti- 
| tion, where it was positively set forth, that 
|in March, 1821, Mr. Collingwood, one of 
the commissioners, told the petitioner, 
| that if, in the case of Mr. Boyd, or of any 
other claimant, more than three per cent 
| interest was allowed, he should receive the 
_ same. The petitioner declared that on 
| another occasion, a distinct recognition of 
| that promise was. made; and his memory 
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was the more aceurate on that point, be- 
cause immediately after leaving the office, 
he committed the chief points of the con- 
versation to paper. Confiding in that 
promise, he, on the fourth of June, 1821, 
addressed a letter to the commissioners, 
calling to their recollection the conversa- 
tions which had previously taken place, 
and the assurance then given that if any 
claimant received more than three per 
cent he should receive the same. Now, 
it was evident from the answer to that 
letter, that the recollection of the conversa- 
tions with Mr. Simcox was fresh in the 
memory of thecommissioners. Hetherefore 
knew not how they could turn round and 


say, that they had no remembrance of 


such a promise. The hon. member then 
proceeded to point out several cases, 
similar to that of Mr. Simcox, begining 
with one which occurred in 1788, where 
claims on the French government had 
been paid with an interest of five per cent. 
Another objection that would be raised 
against the claim of Mr. Simcox was, that 
if the commissioners did give such a 
promise, they were not warranted in doing 
so. But was it to be borne, that gentlemen 
placed in a situation of great responsibility, 
wielding the authority of commissioners, 
and acting under the sanction of an oath— 
was it to be borne that they should be 
allowed, in the first instance, to give a 
promise, by confiding in which an indi- 
vidual was greatly prejudiced, and then to 
turn round and say, “if we gave that 
promise, we did that which we had no 
authority to do?” It would be much more 
correct for them to go to the Treasury, and, 
having expressed their sorrow at having 
taken such a course, request that justice 
might be done to those who had suffered. 
The great argument urged against the peti- 
tioner was, that he had not prosecuted his 
appeal,as he ought to have done. But 
why did he not prosecute it? Because 
the commissioners themselves had, by 
their promise, induced him not to do so. 
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having their opinion more or less influenced 
by their previous feelings. The point for 
| consideration was simply this,—whether 
the House would consent to retry a ques- 
tion which had already been decided by 
‘commissioners specially appointed under 
,an act of parliament,—a decision which 
‘had not been appealed against in the 
|manner which that act required. The 
| ground assigned for this application was, 
that an individual commissioner had ex- 
pressed sentiments which had induced 
certain parties not to prosecute an appeal, 
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done. He could not agree, that the course 
now taken was a proper one, with respect 
to questions of this nature. With respect 
to the promise alleged to have been made 
by the commissioners, he had consulted 
one of the gentlemen who was said to have 
made that promise. Mr. Collingwood was 
out of town; but in the letter written in 
June, to which allusion had been made, 
there was a paragraph, in that gentleman’s 
own hand writing, denying having given 
any such promise; and it was remarkable, 
that in the petition that paragraph was 
omitted. He had consulted Mr. Ham- 
mond, another of the commissioners; and 
that gentleman stated, that any promise or 
advice given to Mr. Simcox, was simply to 
await the adjudication of Mr. Boyd’s case, 
in order to save the unnecessary expense 
of an appeal. In his opinion, the com- 
missioners had acted, in this case, with 
great imprudence. They should not have 
acted under the influence of kind or 
‘favourable feeling; but, when applied to 
‘for their advice, they ought to have an- 
swered—* Gentlemen, it is for you to 
decide whether you will appeal or not.” 
That they had given no promise was plainly 
proved by the letter to which he had before 
referred. Looking to the whole of the 
case, he could not consent to any inter- 
| ference with the decision which had been 
come to, because it would establish a pre- 
_cedent of a very dangerous nature. 





as they might and otherwise would have 


He trusted that the right hon. gentleman | Mr. K. Douglas was of opinion, as the 
would give his deliberate attention to the right hon. gentleman had not contradicted 
case, in order that justice might be done to the fact, that the case of Mr. Boyd and 
the petitioner. that of Mr. Simcox were nearly alike; and 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | as it was admitted, that the balance had 
he was one of those who considered the been paid over to the Treasury by the 
presentation of a petition to that House as commissioners, that the question ought to 
not affording a fair opportunity for the _ be reviewed by the Treasury, in order that 
discussion of nice legal points. It was justice should be done to the petitioner. 
impossible for gentlemen to come tothe . Mr. Bernal said, that circumstances 


consideration of such a question, without had prevented the petitioner from appeal- 
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ing in the time required by law, but this 
did not affect the justice of the claim; and 
as the Treasury had the money, they ought 
to pay theclaim. The fear of establishing 
a precedent ought not to prevent an act of 


justice, 


Mv. P. Thomson said, that the petitioner 
having no other court to apply to, naturally 


looked to the House of Commons for | 


relief. It was clear, that he had not 
appealed, in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding between him and the commis- 
sioners, and he thought that, under such 
circumstances, if the House refused to 
grant a committee, it would be guilty of an 
act of harsh injustice. 

Mr. R. Grant hoped the chancellor of 
the Exchequer would reconsider this case, 
since the interest of so many persons were 
involved in it. His right hon. friend 
grounded his cpposition upon these points : 
—that the House ought not to take a case 
under their consideration, after it had been 
finally adjudieated; that the petitioner 
had the full opportunity of appeal, and 
that he negleeted that opportunity; and 
lastly, that the House ought not to be 
guided by private conversations of the 
commissioners, but by their adjudication as 
it appeared in their award. Now, it should 
be recollected, that a sense of justice had 
already induced the House to interfere in 
cases like the present. In 1819, lord 
Castlereagh had said, that if any surplus 
remained, the cases of those who had not 
prosecuted their claims within the legal 
period should be attended to; but all those 
cases must be considered as out of court, 
if this case was to be so considered on the 
ground of his right hon. friend. As to the 
argument, that they were not to be bound 
by private conversations of the commis- 
sioners, he begged to remind his right 
hon. friend, that in legal proceedings an 
open understanding in court was perfectly 
binding, and that conversations were fre- 
quently necessary for the arrangement of 
business. The petitioner and others swear 
to a certain understanding; and two onl 
of the commissioners declare that they 
have no recollection of such understanding. 
It might be that the commissioners, who 
had so many cases before them, did not 
recollect it; but it was very unlikely that 
the parties, who were so deeply mterested 
in the matter, should forget it. This 
however was not the question. The fact 
they were to consider was this,—that the 
petitioners had been led mto a firm belief 
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of this understanding. Was it just, then, 
to deny them a re-hearing? 

Mr. Baring was always averse to claims 
of this description coming before the 
House. It was very immaterial how com- 
mittees of inquiry upon such subjects were 
appointed ; for he had seen so much in- 
Justice done in such committees, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the public, that it 
confirmed him in his opinion, that they 
were the worst tribunals for cases of that 
sort. He must, however, say, that the 
present case was one of _ great hard- 
ship. Supposing the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer right in his position, it was quite 
clear that the party himself considered the 
pledge to have been given by the commis- 
stoner. For it was quite impossible to 
suppose that any person, with the ordinary 
regard to his interests, would not have 
taken the benefit of an appeal, if he had 
not secured himself by the assurance which 
he understood the commissioners had 
given him. Even taking the views of the 
right hon. gentleman to be correct, the 
case was one of extreme hardship. 

Mr. Littleton said, he had no wish to 
press for a committee, though he could 
not reconcile it to his sense of justice to 
let the case rest here. Would the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself nominate 
a committee, or consent to a short bill to 
allow the petitioner to go before the privy 
council? There remained a surplus of 
250,0002., and the whole amount of the 
claims of this class was not one-fifth of that 
sum. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt 
the greatest objection to nominate a com- 
mittee for the purpose of trying a claim 
that had been already investigated. It 
was impossible for him to support the 
claims of any class of claimants, unless he 
was convinced that they had greater claims 
on the consideration of the Treasury than 
those already rejected. The present was 
not a single case, nor one of a single class of 
cases; for which reason he must oppose 
the motion for a committee. 

Mr. K. Douglas said, that the right hon. 
gentleman might bring in a bill to re-con- 
sider these cases. Something ought to be 
done; for the cases involved great hard- 
ship and injustice. 

Mr. R. Grant thought, that the com- 
mission might be renewed for three or four 
months to re-consider the claims. There 
could be no difficulty in doing justice, 
where the disposition existed, 
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Mr. Littleton said, that since the right 
hon. gentleman would not meet the feeling 
of the House on this subject, he should 
reserve to himself the right of further 
proceedings. 

Ordered to be printed. 


INTERFERENCE OF THE BencGaL Go- 
VERNMENT WITH THE SUPREME CouRT 


or Justice.] Mr. Peel moved the second | 


reading of the Justice of Peace Bill. 
Mr. Brougham said, he would take the 
present opportunity of putting a question to 


the right hon. secretary. He had seen, with | 
concern and surprise, an account of certain | 
proceedings with respect to the judicial | 


operation of the Court of Justice in Bombay. 


He alluded to the interference of the govern- , 
ment with the proceedings of that Court; | 
and it certainly appeared to him impossible | 


that parliament should let pass the earliest 
opportunity of obtaining an explanation of | 
that most extraordinary proceeding. ‘The 
interference of the political and military 
government of the country with the solemn 
decision of a court of judicature, was of 
itself a sufficient reason for calling for 
explanation. He should abstain from 
entering into the merits of this question. 
He would indeed assume that the court of 
justice might have come toa wrong decision. 
The court supposed that its jurisdiction 
over native subjects extended beyond the 
territory in which it was situated, and acted 
upon that supposition. Thereupon the 
court received a communication from the 
government, in terms directly interfering 
with the jurisdiction of the court of 
justice. The communication notified to 
the court, that steps had been taken by the 
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| Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the trans- 
action alluded to had been put in a course 
of inquiry. The affair being one of con- 
siderable delicacy, he was unwilling to 
ptonounce any opinion upon it, without 
referring to the papers connected with the 
subject. If the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had intimated his intention of asking a 
question on this point, he should have been 
able to have given a more decided answer. 
_ He believed that the result of the investi- 
| gation now going on would be the calling 
| upon the legislature to agree to some act 
for the purpose of explaining the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of law in India. 

Mr. Brougham was ready to admit the 
extreme delicacy of the subject, and was 
unwilling to press it further. 

Sir J. Macintosh said, that the answer 
given to his learned friend relieved him 
| from the necessity of saying a few words 
on a subject, which he should otherwise 
have felt bound to notice, both from prin- 
ciple and from recollections of friendship. 


Law Commission. 





Law Commission.] Mr. Brougham 
said, he wished to ascertain how it was 
the intention of government to act on an 
important subject. There was before the 
House a report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the courts of law. 
He thought they had limited the field over 
which they had aright to go; but still, as 
far as the report went, he could not con- 
ceive any thing much more complete. It 
united great firmness and moderation. It 
showed a determination not to shrink from 
reform, from the apprehension that they 
might be thought by some to go too far; 
and on the other hand, it manifested every 





government to prevent their decision being 
put into effect, and warning the court how | 
they proceeded further in such a course. | 
The communication stated, that the ond 
vernment had transmitted their view of the 

case to the authorities in England, and | 
suggested to the court that they might do | 
the same. He by no means meant to cast | 
blame on any body without inquiry ; all he 
maintained was, that it was impossible for 
parliament to let slip the earliest opportu- 
nity of calling for an explanation of the 
affair. He should be most happy to hear 
that the matter was in a course of inquiry 
elsewhere, or that government had come 
to the resolution of submitting to parlia- 
ment a measure declaratory of the law, for 
the purpose of removing all doubts on the 
subject. 








disposition to consulteven the most ground- 
less scruples, and the most ill-founded 
prejudices, of those who were opposed to 
any change. He never saw any thing 
more admirable than the manner in which 
the commissioners had applied their minds 
to the consideration of those objections, to 
every one of which they had given most 
ample and satisfactory answers. He thought 
that great importance ought to be attached 
to the report as far as it went, and he wished 
that no time might be lost in acting upon 
its suggestions. The commissioners of 
inquiry had reported on two branches ; 
Ist, as to the administration of justice, 
particularly with respect to the enlarge- 
ment necessary in Westminster-hall; and 
2ndly, as to the propriety of uniting the 
Welsh with the English courts of judicature, 
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The proposed assimilation of the Welsh 
judicature to the English system was a 
subject of great importance. It was almost 
impossible that there should not exist 
considerable difference of opinion respect- 
ing it. On other points recommended in the 
commissioners’ report there might also be 
acontrariety of opinion. This very circum- 
stance shewed the necessity of introducing 
whatever measures it was intended to bring 
forward founded on the report, as early as 
possible. He therefore hoped that go- 
vernment would introduce bills this session, 
which might be amply considered during 
the recess, and passed next session; but 
if they should not be introduced until next 
session, it was not likely that they would 
be passed until the session after that. 
Colonel Wood said, he thought the 
commissioners had not made themselves 
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Peel) had declared, that he would make 
the selection on a principle which would 
secure a satisfactory result to their labours. 
He believed that the general voice of the 
profession concurred with that of the hon. 
and learned member in approving the 
manner in which the commissioners had 
conducted their inquiries, and the discreet, 
safe, and temperate reforms which they 
had recommended. With respect to the 
law of arrest, it was probable that the 
commissioners had taken a correct view of 
their powers in abstaining from entering 
on its consideration. They conceived that 
the object of their appointment was, to 
inquire into the practice and proceedings 
of courts of law. He had no hesitation in 
saying that he was convinced, by almost 
daily experience, of the necessity of insti- 


| tuting an inquiry as tothe law of arrest,with 


acquainted with the localities of the Welsh | a view to the reform of the whole subject. 
counties; in consequence of which it would | At present, the power of arrest was vested 
be impossible to adopt the plan which they | in some local jurisdictions, which perhaps 


had proposed. He wished to see a great 
portion of the Welsh judicatures abolished, 


were not worthy to be trusted with such 
an important power. He alluded to the 


but he hoped that government would in- | manorial courts, hundreds’ courts, and 


troduce no measure during the present | other jurisdictions. 


session. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that the commis- 
sioners deserved as well of their country for 
their labours as any equal number of men 
ever did. The hon. colonel seemed to 
have no objection to a substantial altera- 
tion of the system of Welsh judicature, 
but disliked the particular plan recom- 
mended by the commissioners. That parti- 
cular plan was not now under consideration. 
When the proper time came, he was sure 
the’commissioners would be able to show 
that the means by which they proposed to 
accomplish their purpose were prudent and 
well chosen. The subject of arrest on 
mesne process was one of great importance. 
The commissioners had, however, excluded 
it from their consideration, because they 
considered it a subject which should be 
taken up by parliament. He hoped that 
some member of the House would consider 
that as a call upon him to bring this im- 
portant subject under the consideration of 
the House. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had heard 
with much satisfaction the testimony borne 
in favour of the report of the commissioners. 
That commission arose out of a motion 
made by the hon. and learned member, 
who had stated at the time, that he cared 
less forthe form of the commission than 
for the selection.of the members, He (Mr. 





The hon. member for 
Montrose had more than once urged the 
appointment of a committee of that House, 
to take the subject into consideration. He 
did not think that the inquiry could be 
conducted so well by a committee of that 
House as by a commission constituted like 
the present. Whether or not it would be 
advisable to extend the powers of the 
commissioners, and direct them to enter 
into an inquiry respecting the law of arrest 
would be a matter for consideration. He 
was anxious, however, that the attention 
of the commissioners should not be di- 
verted from their present labours. If it 
should appear that the existing commis- 
sion could not conveniently take the 
subject of the law of arrest into considera- 
tion, then it would be for the House to 
determine whether a separate commission 
should be appointed for that purpose. In 
answer to the question,—whether it was 
the intention of government to bring in a 
bill, founded on the report of the commis- 
sioners, he would state, without. at all 
pledging himself on the subject, that it had 
not escaped his attention. He had commu- 
nicated with the lord chancellor on the 
subject only yesterday, and their joint 
opinion was, that if a bill could be. in- 
troduced this session, which would em- 
body the recommendations of the report, 
and which might receive consideration 
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during the recess, it would be a great 
advantage; at the same time it was neces- 
sary that such a bill should be well 
matured before it was introduced, in order 
that no andue prejudice should be raised 
against it on account of defective enact- 
ments. He was happy to find that the 
hon. colonel concurred in the recommenda- 
tion of the commissioners, respecting the 
Welsh judicature. It was no reflection 
on the commissioners that there were local 
objections to their plan. 

Mr. Brougham wished an inquiry into 
the law of arrest to be made by the exist- 
ing commission; because it might be done 
by them more cheaply for the country than 
by a separate commission. He thought 
that a bill might be immediately intro- 
duced for fixing the terms. 

Mr. Hume observed, that his motion 
last session upon the law of arrest had 
been given up, on the understanding that 
that subject should be referred to the 
commissioners. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would grant extended powers 
to the commissioners to report on this 
subject, that the House might be enabled 
to legislate upon it next year. 

Mr. Peel said, he had not the slightest 
objection to extend their powers, and had 
only expressed his doubt as to the pro- 
ptiety of interrupting their present labours. 


Somerset Houvse—New Correee.] 
Mr. Hume wished to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether it was the imten- 
tion of government to dispose of the 
ground of the eastern wing of Somerset 
House, for the purpose of erecting a 
College? If that report was true it went 
to shew that they had an idea of giving 
up the completion of that building, with 
the view of concentrating all the public 
departments. He trusted that this was 
not the ease: especially after all that 
had been said as to the propriety of con- 
solidating all the Public Offices. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had no objection to state that it was the 
intention of government to dispose of that 
part of the ground for the purpose of a 
College being erected there, on condition 
that it should be made uniform with the 
rest of the building. 


Mitirta Estrmates.} On the order 
of the day for going into a committee of 
Supply 
Mr, Hume said, that as the attention: of 
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the committee of supply was to be called 
to the Militia Estimates, he would say a 
few words on the subject. He had long 
doubted the propriety of calling out the 
militia at all. He was aware that many per- 
sons considered it a constitutional force, and 
that its destruction would be attended with 
danger. Thoseindividuals, however, could 
not have considered the origin and object 
of the establishment of the militia. At 
the time the militia were established, this 
country had no standing army whatever. 
It was the only force for the protection of 
the country. Now that there wasa stand- 
ing army, which would continue so long 
as we had colonies, why should the militia 
be maintained? It was better to have a 
soldier regularly trained, than a man who 
was half soldier, half weaver, or half any 
thing else. In 1818 he proposed to get 
rid of the militia, but he had found the feel- 
ing of the House decidedly against him. 
Since that period the militia had cost the 
country 4,016,000¢. Had they performed 
any services equivalent to that expense ? 
He objected not only to the expense, but 
to the manner in which the militia was 
raised. He could not see why members of 
parliament should be exempted from the 
ballot any more than the working classes, 
Then it was most unfair to compel a poor 
man to pay the same fine which was im- 
posed on the rich. He contended, that 
the mode of draughting was unequal, and 
being unequal, was unjust, and therefore 
ought to be discontinued. The regalar 
army was the only force which should be 
used, unless something was given to those 
who were called into service by conserip- 
tion as an equivalent—such as the right of 
voting for members of parliament, or some- 
thing to that effect. But he would prefer 
having the system abolished altogether. 
Another objection to it was, that it gave an 
influence to lords-lieutenants of counties, 
which he thought ought to be done away 
with. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that the hon. 
member for Montrose had gone into details 
on this subject which proved that he was 
no soldier at all. It was admitted by those 
who were best acquainted with the service, 
that the militia was the very best nursery 
for the regular force. He thought the 
militia bill which had been introduced 
most oppressive and unjust in its opera- 
tion on men who had long-served their 
country faithfully. 

Colonel Wood was: surprised, that the 
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hon. member for Montrose should be such 
an advocate for a standing army; for un- 
doubtedly, if the militia force was given 
up, the number of our regular troops must 
be considerably increased; for with the 
large armies which were kept up on the 
continent, no man at all acquainted with 
military affairs would say, that the country 
would be safe with such a regular force as 
we now had without the militia. On the 
most pressing occasions during the war, 
the services of the militia had been most 
effective. The hon. member was quite 
mistaken in supposing that there were so 
many exceptions from the liability to the 
ballot as he had stated; forif a member 
of parliament were ballotted he must 
serve, or find a substitute, as well as any 
other man in the country. He would ap- 
peal to all who were acquainted with 
military affairs, as to the efficiency of the 
militia during the war, and could bear 
testimony to the good effects which had 
resulted from the interchange of the militia 
between the two kingdoms. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could not 
bring himself to enter into a serious dis- 
cussion on a subject introduced as the hon. 
member had introduced this. If the hon. 
member were himself quite serious upon it, 
he would surely have given notice of a 
motion and had it regularly brought for- 
ward; and when he did, after what had 
passed, he would no doubt feel it necessary 
to come better prepared on the subject. 
The hon. member was quite mistaken in 


supposing that his privilege as a member of 


parliament would protect him from the 
ballot. He feared that the only exemp- 
tion the hon. member could claim must be 
on account of age, for he knew of no other. 
lf he abstained on this occasion from 
adverting to the services of the militia, he 
could assure the House that it was not from 
being insensible to the great value and 
efficiency of their services, for whether he 
referred to the noble patriotism which it 
had displayed in volunteering into the 
regular service, or to their effective conduct 
in Ireland, he thought they deserved the 
highest praise. 

Mr. Hume denied, that he had intended 
to cast any reflection on the services of the 
militia. He objected to the body as an 


unnecessary force, when we might have a | 


much more effective one for the same ex- 
pense. He could assure the right hon. 
gentleman that he was quite serious on 


the subject, though he had laughed at his 
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joke about the supposed ground of his 
exemption. He did not think he wasquite 
so venerable as to have that claim. [Some 
| members here said “ forty-tive is the age”’] 
If that were the age, he feared he must 
admit the exemption. 

The House, having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, 

Sir H. Hardinge said, it was not neces- 
sary to detain the committee at any length 
in stating the particulars of the estimates. 
The whole amounted to 328,5341., exclu- 
sive of 1,418/. for out-pensions for the 
yeomanry staff. The amount last year was 
283,1982., but the apparent increase this 
year arose from having the sum of 71,0001. 
for the pay of militia serjeants and for local 
militia transferred from the army accounts. 
These being set off against the sum of last 
year’s estimate would make a diminution of 
about 26,000/., which added to the saving 
from the reduction of a number of officers, 
and non-commissioned officers, would 
make after this year a permanent saving of 
61,0002. The whole expense would be 
very different from the 400,0002. at which 
the hon. member for Montrose had put it. 
There was, it was true, upwardsof 300,000/. 
for the whole estimate, but then that arose 
from the large force kept up during 
the war, and the consequently large 
sum in allowance for disembodied militia. 
The officers received a larger allow- 
ance in proportion to their length of 
service, than they could have expected at 
the time they were embodied. ‘To those 
officers (lieutenants) who had _ served 
three years there would be an ‘allowance 
of 5s. per day, and those who served fora 
shorter time would receive 4s. per day for 
life. The paymasters had no legal claim, 
but they had an equitable one, and would 
be allowed as superannuated lieutenants. 
The adjutants would receive 7s., their full 
pay allowance. The serjeants of British 
militia would not be disbanded, but the 
serjeants of Irish militia would receive, ac- 
cording to the recommendations of their 
colonels, an allowance of 1s. per day. The 
corporals, who were entitled only to a re- 
tiring pension of 5d. per day, after twenty 
years’ service, would receive that sum 
without reference to their length of service, 
ascorporals. He would not go into further 
details, as it was intended to revise the’ 
| whole of the militia acts, and to consoli- 
| date them into one act, which would be 
| introduced in the next session. He con- 


‘cluded by moving, “That 247,304/, be 
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granted for defraying the charge of the 
Disembodied Militia of Great Britain, and 
for the Out Pensions of the Regular Militia 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the year 
1829.” 

Colonel Sibthorp complained of the 
‘injustice that was done to many individuals, 
who would have no allowance, although 
they had served thirty years, and all be- 
cause they had not attained a certain rank 
at times mentioned in certain acts of 
parliament. The object of the present 
hasty measure was injustice, as had been 
most part of those brought forward this 
session. 

Mr. Hume said, that though he objected 
to the whole establishment of the militia, 
he did not object to the clear and candid 
manner in which it had been brought for- 
ward by the right hon. and gallant officer. 
He was sorry the hon. member for Limerick 
(Mr. 8. Rice) was not in his place, as it 
was to him, while in office, that they were 
indebted for some of the intended altera- 
tions, and he regretted that the hon. mem- 
ber did not continue long enough in office 
to complete them. He contended, that 
the House had as much right to interfere 
with the management of the militia, as 
with that of the regular army; inasmuch 
as both descriptions of force were created 
by act of parliament. He insisted that he 
had been guilty of no mistake in the state- 
ment which he had previously made and 
argued, thatif the proposition which he had 
submitted to the House had been adopted, 
the.country would not have been put to an 
expense of nearly 400,000/. a year for the 
disembodied militia. How different was | 
the course pursued in the United States of 
America. It appeared by returns made to 
Congress, that the militia in those states 
amounted to eight hundred and seventy- | 
nine thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight | 
men in the year 1822, and that it did | 
not cost the States a farthing. What | 
was the result of their system? In the | 
course of three or four years the United | 
States would be released entirely from the 
debt which it had incurred for the revolu- 
tionary war, and also for the expenses of 
resisting the attacks which we had sub- 
sequently made upon them. He thought 
that the gallant officer was entitled to the 
thanks of the country for the reduction 
which he had already made in these esti- 
mates. If the gallant officer would carry 
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it further next year, he would find him 


more ready to grant an additional number 
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of regular troops than to throw away.the 
public money, in keeping up the militia in 
time of peace. What was the duty which 
the militia had performed since the termina- 
tion of the war? Since the peace, the 
country had. only been. benefitted by. the 
service of seven of these corps, though it 
had expended nearly 4,000,000. in sup- 
porting them. The House had heard much 
of the hardships inflicted on the population 
of France by the conscription laws of that 
country. Now, he looked upon our present 
militia system to be nearly as bad; for it 
took a number of individuals from settled 
habits, and had thereby a tendency to de- 
moralize the lower orders. He did not 
think that the necessity of keeping up the 
militia as a regular force in time of peace 
had been at all made out, and he now gave 
notice that next session he would do his 
best to get rid of it. He had no objection 
to the present grant; for if the system was 
to be continued, the sum now proposed 
was as reasonable as it possibly could be. 

Colonel Wood said, that he had not 
defended the keeping up of the militia in 
time of peace, on account of the services 
which it had rendered the country since 
the close of the war, but on account of 
the necessity of having it in a state of 
preparation, in case of the sudden break- 
ing out of a war. If we had not such a 
force in existence, we must have a larger 
amount of regular soldiers. The reference 
to the militia of America proved nothing; 
for America was not, like England, within 
a few hours’ sail of a rival country, where 
a large standing army was regularly kept 
up. He had never said, that wehad only 
four regiments of regular troops at home ; 
but that we had only four complete regi- 
ments of regular troops in England. 
There were dépéts of other regiments in 
England, to meet the drain made upon 
that part of them which was serving in 
the colonies. The rest of. our regular 
force was stationed in Ireland. 

Sir G. Philips thought there was con- 
siderable hardship in the proposed reduc- 
tion of the paymasters of militia; es- 
pecially as they were appointed to what 
was called, by various acts of parliament, 
the permanent staff of the militia. They 
were called on to give security for the 
proper discharge of their duties: they 
were obliged to reside where the arms of 
the regiment were kept; they were pre- 
cluded from following any other business ; 
they were induced te give up other pros 
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spects for what the legislature denomi- 
nated a permanent situation; and now 
the gallant officer came forward with a 
proposition, which turned them adrift on 
the world, and left them a prey to disap- 
pointed expectations. When the Revenue 
Board in Ireland was abolished, the com- 
missioners were allowed pensions to the 
amount of 2,000/. a year, as a remune- 
ration for their past services. A different 
policy, however, was pursued towards 
these paymasters of militia, Now, if 
justice was done in one of these cases, it 
was quite clear that injustice was done in 
the other. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Lapourers’ Waces Brtu.] Mr. 
Slaney moved the order of the day for 
the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not rise to op- 
pose the ‘second reading of this bill, but 
merely to guard himself against the sup- 
position that he was favourable to the 
principle of it. In allowing the bill to 
pass at present without any observation, 
he reserved to himself the full right of 
urging in the committee any objections 
which he felt to its clauses. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, it was impossible 
for any person to read the preamble of 
this bill without seeing that the object of 
the mover’ of it was highly beneficial. 
His doubts were as to the practicability of 
the means by which the hon. mover in- 
tended to carry it into effect. It was 
notorious, that, in many agricultural pa- 
rishes, particularly in the south of Eng- 
land, it had become the practice to make 
a money payment to able-bodied Jabour- 
ers, in proportion to the number of their 
children. That practice had grown into 
a flagrant abuse; and many individuals 
contrived by it to get the labour of their 
farms done at the expense of the parish. 
This bill was intended to correct such 
abuses; but he conceived the means 
which it proposed to be impracticable to 
that end. It had often been said, that 
the more they wandered from the act of 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, the greater were 
the abuses they generated. Now, the 
present bill was a deviation from both the 
letter and the spirit of that law. Instead 
of “ setting to work those who were not 
able to maintain their children,” the prac- 
tice against which the bill was directed 
was, to pay money into the hands of the 
parents. 
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was not new. It prevailed so long ago 
as the reign of king William. . The right 
hon. gentleman then read an extract from 
a document published in the report of the 
Select Committee of 1817, to show that 
the practice had attracted attention in the 
reign of king William the 3rd. He dis- 
approved of many parts of the bill; and 
he thought some of them would be quite 
impracticable. In his opinion, the act of 
1817 was more agreeable to the principle 
of the act of Elizabeth, than the hon. 
gentleman’s measure. He was very sorry 
to oppose a measure, the object of which 
appeared so beneficial; but he thought it 
would not attain the desired end. He 
conceived that if parishes were able to 
obtain a portion of land—and he had 
brought in a bill for this purpose, which 
had the good fortune to meet the concur- 
rence of that House, but had been lost in 
the other—they would be better able than 
by any other means to get rid of what 
was now one of the two serious evils that 
pressed on parishes— the providing for 
unemployed labourers. He knew that 
some parishes had already acted upon 
this plan with the most beneficial effects. 
Indeed, he was of opinion, that if gentle- 
men could only enforce the law as it now 
stood, fewer difficulties would be found 
than they seemed to apprehend. 

Mr. Cripps was also of opinion, that 
the first part of the bill could not be exe- 
cuted. It prescribed actual starvation ; 
and neither magistrates nor parish officers 
could enforce it. At the same time, as he 
approved of the latter part, he should be 
sorry that it should not be sent to a com- 
mittee, in which they might get rid of the 
objectionable clauses. He thought it was 
so necessary that landlords should be made 
to pay the poor-rates for houses instead 
of the tenants, that if this bill should be 
thrown out, he should be ready to in- 
troduce a measure himself to embrace that 
object. 

Mr. Burrell would be sorry, that the bill 
would not go into a committee, although 
there were parts of it of which he did not 
approve. That part, however, met with 
his approbation which went to make the 
|landlord pay the rates instead of the 
| tenants ; and for this reason, that, as the 
| law at present stood, there were persons 
| going about the country erecting cottages, 
| which were let to pauper tenants, and that 
| practice would be restrained by this pro- 
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Sir G. Philips supported the bill, and 
thought the country was greatly indebted 
to the hon. member who had introduced 
it with so much ability. 

Sir 7. Fremantle said, the bill had 
been much misrepresented. It was not 
to starve the labourer, but to raise his 
character, and enable him to obtain ade- 
quate wages. The present practice of 
paying labourers’ wages was quite con- 
trary to law, and was as pernicious as it 
was illegal. Under its influence whole 
districts had been reduced to pauperism ; 
and if suffered to continue, all the labour- 
ers in the country would be placed in the 
same situation. This bill would not de- 
prive the poor of their reward : they were 
already deprived of that. The labourers 
did not get adequate wages. In many 
parishes they were put up to auction, and 
their labour sold for 2s. or 4s. a week. 
In some cases, the farmer had the service 
of the labourer without paying any wages. 
This system should be put a stop to; but 
it never would, except by an act of the 
legislature; for the parishes found their 
advantage in it, and the overseers were 
too indolent to alter their present system, 
unless they were compelled. The bill 
seemed to him likely to restore the cha- 
racter of the labourer, and ultimately to 
give him a fair remuneration for his la- 
bour. 

Mr. F. Palmer thought the House had 
lost sight of the fact, that the present 
system had originated in the poverty of 
the farmers. As to the proposition for 
making landlords of cottages pay the poor- 
rates instead of the tenants, he considered 
it most unjust ; for cottages were general-. 
ly erected on estates as a matter of charity, 
for the convenience and comfort of the 
labourers, and there was no gentleman 
who did not pay more for the repairs of 
those cottages than was received by way 
of rent. 

Mr. Mundy trusted, that the House 
would go into a committee on the bill. 
The details of the measure could then be 
fully and fairly discussed. 

Mr. Western was of opinion, that, in 
the present state of the country, the adop- 
tion of the measure would be attended 
with any thing but advantage. He feared 
that the operation of the bill would un- 
avoidably be, to throw those out of em- 
ployment whose relief it was chiefly 
mtended to promote. Bad as the existing 
system of poor-laws was, it yet, when well 
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administered, was the best calculated for the 
circumstances in which the lower classes 
of society in this country at present stood. 
However, he had no objection that the 
bill should be committed. 

Mr. C. Wood was anxious to go into a 
committee, in order to afford the House 
an opportunity of doing something to 
remedy the evil, which, it was admitted 
on all hands, existed. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that whilst he 
concurred in opinion with the hon. 
mover, that we had only a choice of 
evils, he was not convinced that he had 
chosen the least. He thought the present 
system highly objectionable, inasmuch as 
it tended to dissolve the bonds of society. 
This was owing, in a great measure, to 
the indolence of the overseers, who had 
no inducement to take that interest in the 
matter which its importance demanded. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he fully con- 
curred with the hon. mover, that the sys- 
tem of paying the wages of labour out of 
the poor-rates was highly objectionable ; 
but, though admitting the proposition of 
the hon. member in the abstract, he 
doubted whether a system which had long 
existed, and which had been uniforml 
acted on for so many years, could safely 
be removed otherwise than gradually. No 
one could be more fully convinced than 
he was of the extent to which that species 
of payment was detrimental to the in- 
terests of the poor themselves, affecting 
as it did the market. There was, in fact, 
scarcely any thing that more tended to 
lower the condition of the labouring poor. 
There was one difficulty which stood in 
the way of the measure in its present 
form ; namely, that state of the law which 
prevented what might be called the cir- 
culation of labour, that which confined 
labourers to the limits of their own parishes. 
The great objection which he had to the 
bill as it stood was, that it proposed to 
effect a change quite suddenly, and a 
change, too, of the highest importance, 
one that ought only to be brought about, 
if at all, with the utmost discrimination. 
He joined the hon. member as heartily as 
any one could do, in condemning the 
existing system: but it was a practice 
which had subsisted for forty or fifty 
years. If the case were ten times stronger 
than it was, the remedy proposed ought 
not to be adopted until after mature con- 
sideration, and a notice to the parties 
interested. It could not be otherwise 
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than gradual; for there was a necessity 
in the present condition of the poor, that 
would paralyze any act of parliament. 
Were it allowed to proceed to its extreme 
limit, it would disturb all the relations of 
labour. If a man were suddenly and un- 
expectedly told, that he could no longer 
obtain any allowance for his wife and 
children, he would remember that the 
moment he deserted them they would be 
entitled to relief, and thus the greatest 
temptation would be held out to him to 
desert them and his work too. Various 
means could be resorted to for the purpose 
of evading the provisions of the bill, Not- 
withstanding the view which he could not 
help taking of the subject, he would agree 
to the bill being committed. 
The bill was read a second time. 


Greenwicn Ovur-Penstons Brit] 
Sir G. Cockburn moved for leave to bring 
in a bill, “ for transferring the manage- 
ment of Greenwich Out Pensions, and 
certain duties in matters of Prize, to the 
Treasurer of the Navy.” 

Sir J. Yorke expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the bill, which was one of the con- 
sequences of the former measure intro- 
duced by his hon. and gallant friend. The 
end of the present proceeding would, he 
feared, be the introduction of a bill to 
enable Messrs. Robins, or some other 
auctioneers, to knock down Greenwich 
Hospital, its domes, its spires, and its 
pillars, to the best bidder. Sir Charles 
Pole had formerly stated, in that House, 
that the mismanagement which prevailed 
in that establishment would inevitably 
lead to that result. The fact was, that the 
mismanagement had been very great. 
While the estates belonging to the hos- 
pital were set down as worth between 
60,0007. and 70,000J. a year, he believed 
the sum netted was not more than 22,0007. 
a year; and it would hardly be believed 
that 16,000/. per annum was expended for 
carrying on the affairs of that establish- 
ment, when they might be transacted for 
4,000/. He protested against these bills, 
which went to do away entirely with the 
charter of this corporation. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the abuses 
to which the gallant officer had alluded 
imperatively called for these bills. In 
bringing the first measure forward, he had 
found fault with no individual—he had 
merely objected to the system. It was 
wholly impossible that four or five hundred 
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irresponsible individuals could manage the 
affairs of the institution properly. The 
gallant officer was wholly incorrect in his 
assumed facts. He had stated, that estates, 
apparently worth 60,000/. or 70,0002. a 
year produced but 22,0007. That was 
not the fact. The average, for five years, 
of the receipts of the Hospital, amounted 
to 40,0002. per annum. That an alteration 
was necessary in the system was quite ob- 
vious, from what had recently occurred 
when the deputy treasurer walked off with 
the funds of the hospital. So badly was 
the business of the hospital managed, that 
it was found impossible to punish that 
individual. He was brought into a crimi- 
nal court, and the indictment against him 
contained six or seven counts ; but still he 
was acquitted, because it was found im- 
possible to make out. whether he was the 
officer of the king, or of the admiralty, or 
of the treasurer of the hospital; so that 
they could not take the money from him, 
though he was now living at Greenwich in 
possession of his spoil. This could not 
again happen, because by the bill recently 
passed, a certain responsibility was attach- 
ed to the individual therein mentioned. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 5. 


STANDING ORDERS RESPECTING Pri- 
vate Bixus.] Mr. Hume rose, to bring 
forward two motions, of which he had 
given notice, relating to the Standing Orders 
with regard to Private Bills. He was, in 
the first instance, about to move “ that 
notice in writing, of the day proposed for 
the third reading of every Private Bill, be 
given by the agent soliciting the bill, to 
the clerks of the Private-bill office, one 
clear day before such third reading.” A 
Standing Order to that effect already exist- 
ed with respect to the second reading of 
Private Bills,and, by means of it, all mem- 
bers who might either wish to oppose or 
support the second reading of any such 
bill, were notified of the day upon which 
it would be read a second time, and could 
art in the 
discussion upon it. He wished to apply a 
similar principle to the third reading of all 
Private Bills, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity to all members who might be inter- 
ested in them to be present, either to 
support or oppose the passing of such 
bills. He had intended to propose that a 
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similar Standing Order should be made 
with respect to the first reading of Private 
Bills, but on consulting those who were 
better acquainted with the forms of the 
House, he found that his object would be 
better accomplished by the second motion 
which he had to propose; namely, “that 
the Standing Order of the Sth of July, 
1825, which directs that the House will 
not receive any petitions on Private Bills, 
referring solely to the compliance or non- 
compliance with the orders of the House, 

subsequently to the first reading of the 
bills to which they respectively relate, be 
amended by substituting the second read- 
ing instead of the first.” The hon. mem- 
ber concluded by proposing these motions, 

which were severally put and agreed to, 

and ordered io be entered as Standing 
Orders of the House. 


RecistraR oF Mapras—C aims oF 
Mr. O’Reitty.] Sir J. Mackintosh moved 
for the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into the Claims of Mr. O’Reilly, 
and others, sufferers on account of the | 
insolvency of the late Registrar of Madras ; 
and also that the returns made to the 
India-house, on this subject, be referred to 
the said committee. After a few words 
from lord Ashley, who intimated that the | 
Board of Control had no objection to the | 
inquiry, the motion was agreed to, and the | 
committee appointed. 


East Retrorp.] Mr. G. Lamb rose | 
to present a petition from the bailiffs, | 
aldermen; and burgesses of the borough of | 
East Retford, of which he had given notice 
yesterday. So far as his vote went, he had, 
on former occasions, expressed his opinion | 
of the delinquency of this borough; but | 
still, though such was his opinion, he felt | 
that he should not be doing his duty to | 
the petitioners, if he did not state to the | | 
House the strong and energetic language | 
in which the petitioners declared their per- | 
fect innocence of the guilt of corruption. | 


[ COMMONS, } 
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made by the larger part of the present 
voters. On this statement they most con- 
fidently, and, he thought, not without 
good grounds, anticipated their acquittal 
by this branch of the legislature. _ It was 
in another place stated, by the highest law 
authority in the realm, that it was neces: 
sary to give evidence of the positive cor- 
ruption of the larger part of the voters in 
any place, to justify the measure of dis- 
franchisement ; and he believed, were the 
measure now contemplated to go before 
the other branch of the legislature, it would 
not succeed. He did not appear, let it be 
understood, as an advocate for the delin- 
quency of this borough ;. but he called the 
attention of the House to what was stated 
in the petition. The petitioners wished for 
a renewal of the inquiry into: their con- 
‘duct, as composing a majority of the 
electors, and as men who declare them- 
selves free from bribery or any other 
offence. They stated, that they were as 
deeply interested as any other body of 
men in preserving the purity of election, 
| and they complained, that they had been 
| deprived of their representatives, who were 
They therefore 
_ prayed the hon. House forthwith to direct 





| a new writ to issue for members to serve 


in parliament for this borough. The hon. 
member for Lyme Regis had given notice 
that he would make such a motion; and 
he hoped that that hon. member would 
| take the sense of the House on that ques- 
tion before they entered on the motion of 
the hon. member for Blechingly. He 
| was well aware that there were many pre- 
cedents for delaying the writ in cases of 
| this kind ; but having maturely considered 
| them, he thought they were all wrong. It 
| was a most serious thing, when a borough 
_was threatened with disfranchisement, to 
remove from the electors their representa- 
tives, who would use their vigilant and 
attentive exertions to guard the interests 
of their constituents. He knew it would 
be said, that they had been heard by 





They stated most solemnly, and they were | counsel ; but no person could say that one 
ready to confirm their declaration by oath | legal speech delivered at the bar was equal 
ina court of law, or by any other test to the efforts of two members who would 
which the House might prescribe, that narrowly watch every stage of the proceed- 
they never did, at any time, directly or in- | ings. If the writ were not allowed to issue, 
directly, receive money or any gratuity | it was not at all likely that the measure of 
whatever, for any vote to be given by them | disfranchisement could be carried this 
at the election for members to serve in | session ; and if not, he would ask the hon. 
parliament, nor had they received any | member for Blechingly, whether he 
promise of remuneration on account of | would not next session call for another 
their votes. Such was the strong assertion | suspension of the writ? Now that, he 
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thought, was a course which the most 
zealous reformer in that House would 
scarcely support. The proper mode of 
proceeding would be to issue the writ, and 
ample justice might be done to this borough 
at any time during the next session. The 
bill for the disfranchisement of Penryn, 
which was thrown out in another place on 
the second reading, was four months under 
consideration; what chance was there, 
then, that this bill would be brought to a 
final conclusion in the present session ? 
Mr. Littleton said, he did not conceive 
that such a petition as this could be pre- 
sented to the House with any propriety. 
It had been decided by an immense ma- 
jority, that the borough of East Retford 
was not worthy of enjoying the elective 
franchise ; and, having come to that deci- 
sion last session, if they now agreed to 
allow a new writ to be issued, they would 
be guilty of a very great inconsistency in 
the eyes of the public. He was sorry to 
hear his hon. friend avail himself on this 
occasion of arguments used elsewhere. 
Those arguments might be suited to the 
dignity and the privileges of the other 
House of parliament, but he protested 
against their being received here. The 
only doctrine he could listen to, was that 
laid down by the right hon. Secretary of 
State, who had done himself the greatest 
credit when he said, that ‘the elective 
franchise was a trust to be held for the 
benefit of the public ; and that those who 
proved themselves unworthy of it, ought 
to be deprived of it.” In one part of the 
speech of his hon. friend he agreed ; and 
that was as to the propriety of postponing 
this question. He joined his entreaty 
with that of his hon. friend, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the hon. member for 
Blechingly to postpone further proceed- 
ings at present. He could not ask of the 
ministers of the Crown to state what would 
be the probable duration of the present 
session ; but any gentleman who looked at 
the order-book must conclude, that it 
would not be very much enlarged. This 
being the case, and as it would be, perhaps, 
impossible to get the measure through 
this session, he could see no use in wast- 
ing their time in discussions which were 
likely to terminate without producing any 
practical result. If they could not get an 
assurance that government would prolong 
the session, so that the bill might go 
through the other House, then he conceiv- 
ed the best course would be to pass a 
VOL. XXI. 
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resolution declaratory of their intention to 
take up the subject early in the next ses- 
sion, and thus to avoid long and useless 
discussions at present. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he had given way 
to his hon. friend, the member for Staf- 
fordshire, being anxious to ascertain the 
wish of other gentlemen on the point 
pressed upon him by his hon. friend, the 
member for Dungarvon, with regard to the 
postponement of the question to the next 
session; he had, however, no difficulty in 
saying at once, that he would not consent 
to such postponement on the terms pro- 
posed by that hon. member; namely, that 
the writ should issue, and that new mem- 
bers for East Retford should forthwith be 
returned toparliament. The House would 
act in the most absurd and inconsistent 
manner, if, after the proceedings last year, 
it should consent to that step. It would 
be a complete stultification of those pro- 
ceedings. His hon. friend (Mr. Lamb) 
had said, that gentlemen had not refreshed 
their memories by re-perusing the evi- 
dence, so as to enable them to come toa 
present discussion of the main question. 
It was quite clear, at least, that his hon. 
friend had not done so, otherwise he could 
not have brought himself to believe and to 
enforce the statement of the petitioners, 
that a majority of the electors was not 
corrupt. He must, however, be allowed 
to say, that before he (Mr. Lamb) brought 
forward such a statement, it was his duty 
to have recurred to that evidence. One 
of the mischiefs of the delay which has 
occurred was, that several members seemed 
to have forgotten the overwhelming strength 
of the case, which, to the universal satis- 
faction of the House, was, last year, esta- 
blished against this borough. Nothing 
would be more easy for him, than to prove 
that almost all these petitioners, to whom 
the opportunity had offered, had them- 
selves received the wages of corruption ;— 
yet, he would not again go into the de- 
tails, but relying upon the general impres- 
sion which the House at large could not 
fail to retain of their decisive character, he 
would content himself with simply re- 
ferring to the result of the inquiry at the 
bar, which, on the 21st of March last year, 
in a speech reported through the usual 
channels,* he had summed up in a very 
few words. The passage to which -he re- 
ferred was :—* In order to give the House 





* See vol. xviil. p. 1255. 
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the clearest idea of the result of the whole 
of the evidence, I have prepared a com- 
plete list of the present voters for East 
Retford. Opposite to the name of each 
of them in any manner affected by the evi- 
dence, the bearing of that evidence upon 
the individual is stated.” This list I will 
place upon the table, in order that any 
member may examine it for his own satis- 
faction. It seems the fairest way of pre- 
senting the case to the scrutiny of the 
House. The whole result is, that exclud- 
ing the burgesses admitted since 1820 
(who have had no opportunity of re- 
ceiving head-money), the evidence af- 
fects a large majority of the whole num- 
ber, resident and non-resident ; the whole 
of the present resident voters who were 
voters in 1818, except six; and all the 
others, except five, who were admitted 
freemen between 1818 and 1820. If this 
were so (and he had madethe statement at a 
period when all the details were as familiar 
to others as to himself), he would ask,— 
with what face such parties could presume 
to petition, as they now did, for the issue 
of anew writ? Yet, while it seemed to 
him quite absurd to entertain such a pro- 
position, his hon. friend (Mr. Lamb), who 
knew, that under the circumstances, the 
precedents would justify the retention of 
the writ, says he would break through all 
former precedent for the purpose of issuing 
it in this instance. Now, Sir, (continued 
the hon. member), if the House ever think 
fit to infringe the long-established rule in 
this respect, surely East Retford is not the 
case which will offer the first inducement! 
With regard to the expediency of post- 
poning the consideration of the whole 
question until the next session, I am quite 
ready to bow to what may appear to be 
the wish of the House, but | repeat that I 
will not desist upon the terms proposed 
by my hon. friend the member for Dun- 
garvon. He has spoken, now and here- 
tofore, of the dilatory character of these 
proceedings. I cannot, however, take 
blame to myself for not intruding this 
question at a period of the present session, 
when it would, not only have been unac- 
ceptable, but have failed to meet with the 
attention to which it is entitled. I, above 
all others, was anxious for an early dis- 
cussion, satisfied that the question suffered 
by every delay which took place. It has 


been said, that I have by these postpone- 
ments, foregone the most favourable op- 
portunity for a successful issue, and that 
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I had thus compromised the interests of 
the question itself. I know not, Sir, how 
this may be, but if to have refused to take 
advantage of that excitement against his 
majesty’s ministers, which a conduct on 
their parts, in my judgment, most patriotic 
and magnanimous, had nevertheless pro- 
duced in a certain portion of this House 
formerly active in their support; if not to 
have availed myself of such a moment of 
temporary alienation, for accomplishing a 
pitiful triumph on a minor question, was 
to compromise. its interests ; all I can say 
is, that it is infinitely less painful for me 
to plead guilty to such a charge, than to 
have stood redeemed by a course which 
would have debased me in my own esti- 
mation, and justly degraded me in the 
opinion of those whose esteem I value. 
On these grounds, therefore, I trust the 
House will acquit me of unnecessary de- 
lay, and I am far from wishing for any 
further postponement now; on the con- 
trary, my own desire is to proceed ; yet, if 
it shall appear to be the general feeling of 
the House that this matter should be sus- 
pended until the next session, I will cheer- 
fully yield my own wishes, but I must re- 
peat, that in doing so, I cannot assent to 
the issue of the writ, as proposed by my 
hon. friend. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, that if the borough 
of East Retford should be deprived of its 
franchise, he should certainly move the 
extension of it to the adjoining hundreds. 

Lord John Russell thought it would be 
extremely inconvenient to issue a writ for 
East Retford during the investigation. 
With regard to putting off the subject un- 
til another session, he did not see on what 
grounds the House could proceed to that 
step. With respect to the House of 
Lords, if they did think proper to throw 
out the bill, let them bear the re- 
sponsibility. They were not now in the 
month of July, but in the commencement 
of May, and if they were to pass a bill, 
they would leave it to the Lords to consi- 
der whether they would take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of refusing justice, 
and of being wanting in proper respect to 
that House of Parliament. Then it was 
said, that the Crown might not prolong 
the session. If the advisers of the Crown 
chose to recommend that the session 
should not be prolonged, let them take 
the responsibility, and not us. They had 
now time enough before them; let them 
not, therefore, shift to their own shoulders 
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the responsibility which ought to attach | 
should confine himself to the question 


to the responsible advisers of the Crown. 

Mr. W. Duncombe concurred with the 
noble lord in thinking that the question 
ought not to be deferred to another session. 
The House had been in the habit of sitting 
until July, and now they were only in the 
beginning of May. They could hardly 
doubt the possibility of getting the bill 
through both Houses, after the rapidity 
with which they had lately seen bills | 
passed. | 

Mr. Estcourt said, that the time which | 
the Penryn bill had occupied, proved that | 
there could be no chance of getting a bill | 
of this nature through the House of Lords | 
this session. He hoped to God that the 
House would not follow the dangerous 
precedent of rapidity to which the hon. 
member for Yorkshire had alluded. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought it would 
be better to wait until the next session, 
rather than enter into a series of discus- 
sions at so late a period of the year as the 
present, from whence nothing but mischief 
could possibly arise. He, for one, thought 
that, under all the circumstances of the 
case, the best course might probably be, to 
issue the writ at once, and thereby get rid 
of the question ; since the unfortunate ma- 
jority obtained last year by the hon. mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire left little chance of 
the franchise being ultimately transferred 
to Birmingham. If, however, in any case 
which might occur, it should be deemed 
advisable, as he certainly considered it to 
be, to transfer any forfeited right of re- 
turning representatives to Manchester, 
Birmingham, or to any other of the large 
unrepresented towns, so many difficulties 
would arise in forming a constituency by 
bill—all rights of representation having 
been founded on separate jurisdictions— 
that he conceived by far the safest and 
most constitutional course would be, to 
proceed by address to the Crown, to issue 
its writ to the place indicated, and leaving 
to the ministers of the Crown the decision 
of what should be the description of the 
electors to whom the writ should be 
issued, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that no possi- 
ble blame could attach to the hon. mem- 
ber for Blechingly for not having brought 
forward this subject before, as the hon. 
member had not been master of the cir- 
cumstances which had caused the delay. 
The eircumstances of this session had 
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which was practically, though not for- 


mally, before the House ; namely, whether 


a new writ should-be issued for East Ret- 
ford, with the view of proceeding with the 
investigation. He thought, that if the 
House intended now, or at any other time, 
to renew the investigation, with the view 
of extending the franchise to the hundred, 
or of conferring it upon a large town, 
there was a great objection to issuing a 
writ, and allowing the voters of the bo- 
rough to exercise exclusively the privilege 
which that writ would confer. The House 
would recollect, that the petition against 
the election charged bribery, corruption, 
and treating. The treating was proved, 
and on that ground the election was set 
aside. The report of the committee, how- 
ever, declared, that the borough was no- 
toriously corrupt, and that it required the 
serious attention of the House. He 
thought, therefore, that great difficulty 
would arise if they allowed these consti- 
tuents to return members during the re- 
mainder of the session. It had been said, 
that in the cases of Grampound and Pen- 
ryn, the members were allowed to sit to 
the end of the session; but there was no 
similarity between those cases and the pre- 
sent ; in the former, they found the members 
sitting, but in the latter the members were 
unseated, on the proof of treating. He 
confessed he did not feel the injustice of post- 
poning the investigation, though he could 
have wished that it had been brought on 
earlier. The hon. member for Blechingly 
must judge for himself what course was 
most proper for him to pursue. ‘If the 
hon. member persevered in his motion, he 
supposed that the hon. member for Hert- 
fordshire would persevere in his; and, in 
that case, he should take the same course 
that he had taken last session, and vote for 
the extension of the franchise to the hun- 
dred. If the subject were postponed till 
the next. session, he should then also be 
prepared to take the same course. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that even if these 
voters had been guilty of all that had been 
charged against them, they had already 
been amply punished. He should support 
the motion for issuing a new writ. If 
every borough were to be treated as this 
had been, he suspected they would have a 
very thin House. He put it to the hearts 
and consciences of honourable members, 
whether this was not the fact, and hoped 
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the hon. member would persist in his mo- 
tion for the issue of a new writ. 

Sir 7. Acland recommended that the 
subject should be postponed, and time 
given for the House to come to a decision 
upon the whole question. If the decision 
were arrested midway, the responsibility 
would not fall on the other House of 
parliament, but upon this, with which a 
measure that it was impossible to pass 

’ had originated. 

Mr, Alderman Waithman hoped, that 
the consideration of the subject would 
be postponed. 

On the petition being brought up, 

Mr, Tennyson said, he could have no 
wish to introduce a measure, if it was 
impossible to get it through both Houses 
that’ session. Would the right hon. 
Secretary tell him whether he thought 
there was a probability of getting a bill 
through parliament that session ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could not 
be certain what time the bill would take 
in passing through that House. The 
noble lord who had talked of the responsi- 
bility of government should recollect, that 
those parties who would not give their atten- 
dance must share the responsibility. As 
to the Lords, he saw by their Journals, 
that the case of Grampound had occupied 
nine weeks, and that of Penryn seven 
weeks. ‘These were the only means he 
had of forming any opinion ; and he could 
give no assurance that the Crown would 
be advised to continue the sitting of par- 
liament for any period. 

Mr. O. Cave was surprised at the refer- 
ence made by the hon. member for Blech- 
ingly to the right hon. Secretary. He 
certainly thought the convenience of the 
administration was to be attended to; 
but he thought, after two hundred and 
fifty thousand forty-shilling freeholders 
had been disfranchised at one swoop, 
it was rather too bad to say, let this affair 
of the paltry borough of East Retford 
stand over for another session. That 
borough had notoriously been proved 
guilty of bribery and corruption, and 
ought to be struck out of the representa- 
tion. He therefore trusted that his hon. 
friend would bring forward his motion. 

Mr. G. Lamb explained. He meant to 
impute no blame to the hon. member for 
Blechingly, for intentional delay in this 
matter; but the borough suffered from 
the delay, whatever it might be that 
caused it, 
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of the postponement of the - qiiestion 


respecting the disfranchisement of East 


Retford. 


Sir C. Forbes thought the time of the 
House would have been very much mis- 
applied, if in the short space of an hour 
the House was to get rid of this important 


question, now brought, for the third time, 
and in the third session of parliament, 
before its consideration. 
say the least, a very extraordinary pro- 


ceeding, and he would also say, that it 
seemed to have been altogether well got 


up. The parts had been well played on 
both sides. He too had played a part in 
the affair: but he had played it conscien- 
tiously and fearlessly, without favour or 
affection towards any man, in doors or out 
of doors; and he had only to add, that the 
House seemed to have come to the under- 
standing, that it was extremely wise, 
expedient, and convenient, considering all 
that had passed in the last session, and 
all that had taken place in this, that the 
further consideration of the subject should 
be deferred to another session. 

Mr. Brougham assured the House, that 
he had been no party in the play in which 
the hon. baronet said he took part, without 
any favour towards any side of the House. 
The hon. baronet took upon himself to 
say, that a general juggle had been carried 
on, which had ended in a compromise, 
whereby this great and important question 
would be postponed to another period. Now, 
he took upon himself to say, that he had no 
manner of doubt that about two minutes by 
the clock would prove the hon. member to be 
completely and entirely mistaken ; and he 
could not let the hon. member suppose— 
though he was sorry to dispel the pleasing 
allusion which was now playing over the 
hon. member’s mind—that his interference 
in the matter, or his observations on the 
conduct of all parties in that House, had 
had any, even the slightest effect, in -pro- 
ducing the frustration of his own confident 
prediction; because he could inform the 
hon. baronet, that, to his certain knowledge, 
before the hon. baronet had uttered a word 
of his sweeping accusation, the hon. 
member for Blechingly was a competitor 
with him for the attention of the House, 
intending at that instant to give notice 
that he would proceed with the question. 

Mr. Tennyson intimated his intention 
of persisting in bringing forward his 
motion. 
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The petition was ordered to be printed. 
After which, 

Mr. Tennyson rose and said :—In 
now submitting, for the third time, the 
case of the Borough of East Retford to 
the consideration of the House, I venture 
to hope that the right hon. Secretary 
opposite will, on this occasion, allow it to 
be decided by the sense of the House 
fairly taken upon its merits. In the last 
session we all know that it was decided 
by another test;—that by extrinsic circum- 
stances it was worked up into a party ques- 
tion, and that all the powers of the 
government were then wielded to oppose 
the views which I had presumed to advo- 
cate—not because the question itself was 
one which ought to be so dealt with, but 
merely on account of incidents occurring 
in its progress. Those incidents, as a 

rimary cause of them, I have especially 
amented, depriving the country, as they 
did, of the services of several gentlemen 
of eminent talent and great experience, 
particularly my right hon. friend the 
member for Liverpool (Mr. Huskisson), 
the great master of those new and en- 
lightened principles of commercial policy, 


which it is the just pride and the signal : 
advantage of the present government to | 


have candidly adopted, and which have 
happily found so able and powerful an 
advocate in the right hon. gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Trade. But 1 
trust, Sir, that the case of East Retford 
will now be dealt with, as the cases of 
Grampound and Penryn were dealt with 
in 1821 and 1827, by the governments of 
lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning ; namely, 
as an open question. Yet, whatever may 
be the determination of the right hon. 
Secretary on that head, I beg leave, on 
my part at least, to disclaim this as a party 
question. It is one, which, under any 
circumstances, ought not to be so con- 
sidered, and I beg to assure the right hon. 
gentleman that I do not introduce it now, 
with any feeling of hostility towards him 
or to the government of which he is the 
organ in this House. 

Having, in the last and the preceding 
session, very fully developed my views 
upon this question, it would be most un- 
reasonable — indeed inexcusable — if I 
were now to intrude upon the House at 
any length. Sir, I adhere steadily to the 
proposal which I had the honour of sub- 
mitting to parliament in 1827 and 1828— 
which this House was inclined to adopt in 
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the former year and to reject in the latter ; 
namely, to transfer the franchise of East 
Retford to the town of Birmingham. That 
there is not, to such a transfer, any insur- 
mountable objection, on the part of the 
government, as founded upon the sup- 
posed local claims either of East Retford 
or of the county of Nottingham, I infer, 
because the right hon. Secretary did last 
year profess his readiness to acquiesce in 
it, if the House of Lords should decide to 
open Penryn to the adjacent hundreds. 
I think, therefore, I may still address to 
him and to the House, an invitation to 
recur to the principle on which it was 
disposed to act on a former occasion. In 
1821, when the case of Grampound was 
under its consideration, this House passed 
a bill transferring the representation then 
enjoyed by that borough to the town of 
Leeds. In the House of Lords the des- 
tination of this franchise was changed to 
the county of York, and thus the landed 
interest received an addition of two mem- 
bers at the expense of the monied interest 
before represented by the members for 
Grampound. Nowif, in 1821, the House 
of Commons could so deal with the single 
case of Grampound in favour of Leeds, it 
may at present not only with still more pro- 
priety dispose of the single case of East 
Retford in favour of Birmingham, but it 
seems to me that it would be unjust to 
make any transfer of the same character 
on behalf of the land, without doing 
something in the first instance for the 
monied or trading interest, if only for the 
purpose of maintaining that equilibrium 
between land and trade, which it was the 
object of the government to preserve, 
when in the last session, imagining we 
had two boroughs to dispose of, it recom- 
mended that one of the franchises should 
be given to the landed interest and the 
other to a manufacturing town—an ar- 
rangement, I must observe, from which 
the land would have derived an advantage, 
to which the circumstances seemed to 
give it no claim. 

No man can disguise from himself, 
whatever may be his own bias on the 
subject, that the time will shortly arrive 
when we must,—I say emphatically,— 
when we shall be compelled,—morally 
compelled at least,—to yield representa- 
tion to the large unrepresented trading 
communities. Let us not wait till this act 
of justice be wrested from us! Whatever 
is so obtained, whether the force applied 
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be a moral or a physical force, is always 
surrendered at some expense of the 
dignity—at some loss, and some dan- 
ger to the power and authority of the state. 
I feel safe from contradiction when I 
apa the opinion of the nation at 
arge to be, that the more prominent ma- 
nufacturing communities, with the interests 
of which its general prosperity and pre- 
eminence are so essentially connected, 
ought by some means to be provided 
with special guardians in the legislature. 
Although every acre of land in the country 
be effectually represented in the House of 
Commons, and exclusively represented in 
the House of Lords, yet my hon. friend, 
the representative of all the land in Hert- 
fordshire, would persuade us that the soil 
of Bassetlaw should become doubly repre- 
sented at the present opportunity. But new 
interests as important-—-as mighty as the 


landed interest—and as vital to the well 


being of the country,have now risen up, and 
as yet remain unrepresented. To these the 
constitution would formerly have opened 
its arms,—a just exercise of the royal 


prerogative would have assigned them re- | 


presentatives. Since the Scottish Union, it 


is understood that this end cannot be pro- | 
perly effected unless parliament will agree | 
be precisely har- | 


to these transfers. 
monize with the antecedent practice of 
discontinuing decayed boroughs, and en- 
franchising new communities. The means, 
therefore, offer themselves, as cases like the 
present occur without involving us in the 
wider question of reform, or in the embar- 
rassments respecting the proportionate 
representation of the three kingdoms es- 
tablished at the Unions, which would arise 
if an absolute addition to the members of 
this House were proposed. What then is 
the assignable danger—what the impro- 
priety of acceding to my present propo- 
sal? What the pretext upon which it 
is to be rejected? Are these interests for 
ever to remain unrepresented—or by what 
mode, if not by this, is representation to be, 
at any time, provided for them? The 
means [ point out, are the legitimate 
means left at our disposal for attaining 
what the right hon. Secretary will not and 
cannot deny is a desirable end. If not by 
this, then, let me ask him, by what other 
mode does he propose to accomplish it? 
He does not mean to pronounce against 
these vast communities, a sentence of 
eternal exclusion? If not, does he pro- 
pose hereafter to engage with a more 
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general reform—or will he agree to an 
addition of members in favour of these 
| particular towns—or what other plan does 
| he, and dothe government, —for both he in- 
' dividually,and the government collectively, 
; must in some manner have had the subject 
| under consideration—what other plan, I 
| ask, do they contemplate as that by which 
| the relief may ultimately be given ? 
Independently of the general and ab- 
stract fitness of giving representation, in 
a representative government to large masses 
of wealth and population,—does a single 
session pass without some great question 
occurring to force upon us a conviction 
that where such masses exist without re- 
presentation, they should be provided with 
voices amongst us? But does a single 
week elapse in which we are not awakened 
to the fact, that we are discussing and 
deciding upon questions of manufacture 
and commerce in the absence of the very 
parties whose interests are mainly affected ; 
—in which it does not come home to us, 
that we ought to be assisted by their 
representatives to explain for them—and 
to give the information needful to correct 
' our views and guide ourcounsels? Need 
I refer to the change which is now operat- 
ing in the commercial policy of the coun- 
try? Ata period when our commercial 
code is in a course of entire revision upon 
new principles—is it not peculiarly fitting, 
in point of justice, and peculiarly expedient 
for the public welfare, that the parties 
_more immediately concerned in the effect 
of these changes, and the best able to judge 
of them, should be here to enlighten and 
to assist us—to suggest, to advise, to con- 
sent, or tooppose? I could enlarge much 
on these points, but I have done so on 
former occasions, and I am anxious to 
redeem the pledge that I would not now 
trespass long upon the time of the House. 
I will, therefore, pass at once to the motion, 
with which I shall conclude. I have felt 
it my duty again to recommend the town 
of Birmingham to the favourable considera- 
tion of parliament. Not only have its 
claims been linked throughout with the 
' fate of East Retford, but I sincerely think 
it is in more urgent need of distinct repre- 
sentation than any other of the new and 
' unrepresented communities. My grounds 
i for this opinion I have before stated at 
length, a the only point of which I would 
now remind the House, is one which 
_ appears to give it a peculiar claim beyond 
any other town; namely, that there is ng 
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city or borough sending members to par- 
liament which has the same interests as 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Shef- 
field ;—of these, therefore, I agaiu select 
the chief, and earnestly recommend the 
town of Birmingham to the favour of the 
House on the present occasion. Accord- 
ingly, I move, ‘That leave be given to 
bring in a bill to exclude the Borough of 
East Retford from electing Burgesses to 
serve in Parliament, and to enable the 
town of Birmingham to return two repre- 
sentatives in lieu thereof.” 

Mr. Marshall seconded the motion. He 
observed, that the delinquency of the 
borough of East Retford having been fully 
proved to the satisfaction of the House, 
the elective franchise should be removed 
from that borough; and, in his opinion, it 
ought to be transferred to a portion of 
the commercial interest of the country 
existing in one of the large towns. To 
transfer it to the adjoining hundred would 
only be to give it to the landed interest, 
which was already fully represented ; and 
all the members of that House must be 
aware that the commercial interests, the 
woollen, the cotton, and the hardware 
manufacturers, the last especially, were 
very inadequately represented in that 
House. The great towns in the north of 
England had no representatives; although, 
if they had, they would furnish men who 
could supply the House with facts which 
at present they were not in possession of, 
respecting the great commercial interests 
of the country. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, he had been much 
misrepresented as to his views respecting 
these boroughs. The only objection he 
had to the transfer now proposed was, that 
it went to take representatives from a 
county which had no greater number of 
representatives than its population and 
opulence required, and to transfer the 
franchise to a great town. They must all 
recollect, that the little boroughs in the 
west, which were all but petty villages, 
with their pauper corporations, often sold 
themselves to the highest bidder, and 
made that bidder a member of parliament. 
He had alluded to these things; but so far 
from being opposed to the great towns 
being represented, he had actually second- 
ed his noble friend’s proposition to transfer 
the franchise from Penryn to Manchester; 
but, in the present instance, the injury to 
the county would be so great, that he 
could not consent to the transfer. They 
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had been referred to the northern part of 
the county. He would only observe, that 
the country north of the Trent formed in 
extent one third of the whole of England, 
and in wealth, population, and importance, 
bore a still higher proportion to the rest, 
but it had only one sixth part of the repre- 
sentation; and yet it was from that very 
district that they were now asked to take 
two members, and to give them to a district 
already better represented. As he thought 
that such a transfer would be unjust and 
improper, he was anxious that the fran- 
chise should be transferred to the hundred 
of Bassetlaw. 

Mr. G. Wilbraham said, that having on 
former occasions professed himself a warm 
friend to the extension of the elective 
franchise, and having always advocated 
the now almost-forgotten and ill-omened 
cause of reform, he was unwilling, under 
any circumstances, however adverse, to 
shrink from the defence of the same prin- 
ciples, or to avoid any opportunity of 
expressing strongly, though not pertina- 
ciously, his adherence to the same senti- 
ments. Looking back at the various 
attempts made in that House to introduce 
a reform of the constitution, he confessed 
that the best as well as the most reasonable 
argument in opposition to reform had 
been used by those who, admitting the 
theoretical imperfection complained of, 
had still been unwilling to open the door 
to what they termed a general, unlimited 
and sweeping system of innovation. Some 
persons, indeed, had urged, that the present 
checkered state of the representation more 
accurately represented the diversified in- 
terests of the community, than if it rested 
on a more regular and uniform basis; 
others had contended, that advantages 
even arose from the acknowledged dis- 
cordance of some of the component parts ; 
but because architects differ as to the 
degree of repairs, was it therefore to be 
allowed, that the building should be suf- 
fered to moulder under the hand of time, 
and fall into irretrievable decay? The 
hon. member contended, that the govern- 
ment of this country had not seized with 
sufficient avidity those opportunities which 
presented themselves of transferring writs 
of election from places where acknowledged 
corruption prevailed, to large towns and 
populous districts, at present without 
representation. Ministers had been sup- 
ported by those who naturally felt reluc- 
tant to communicate any portion of the 
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power which a man exclusively possessed ; , 


and a spirit prevailed among many against 
the least extension of the elective franchise. 
In proportion as some of the great manu- 
facturing towns have increased in wealth, 
education, and population, in the same 
degree had a body of gentlemen, calling 
themselves particularly the representatives 
of the landed interest, been anxious to 
shut the door in the face of those who 
claimed to be admitted : thus was sanction- 
ed the evil principle of uniting the great 
aristocracy with the lower class of the 
community, to the utter extinction of the 
middling orders, and, he might now say, 
the more enlightened part of. the po- 
pulation. He should be very sorry to 
say anything which might be considered 
obnoxious to the landed interest, con- 
nected as he was with it by every tie; 
but when he first took his seat in that 
House, he had come to the conclusion, 
that he ought to abandon all partial feel- 
ings, and to divest himself as much as 
possible of prejudices and preconceptions. 
He was compelled to declare, that he 
thought the sentiments of the hon. mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire seemed too strongly 
tinged with the agricultural feeling, and 
founded upon a narrow view of the con- 
stitution and of the interests of the people. 
It would be observed, that the question 
before the House stood at present on a 
very different footing to that which it 
occupied last session. Last year, at least 
in the commencement, it was thought by 
many, that two boroughs had by corrup- 
tion lost their right to send members to 
parliament. Although he had not at that 
period concurred with the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department, that 
the one writ ought to be transferred to a 
large manufacturing town, and the other 
resigned to the landed interest; yet he 
confessed that the proposition was spe- 
cious, aud considering the situation in 
which the right hon. gentleman stood with 
relation to the House, he had thought that 
no fairer proposition could be expected 
from him, as a minister of the Crown. 
Now, however, the question stood on very 
different grounds; now, no treaty of the 
kind was to be made, and no double in- 
terests were to be consulted. The ques- 
tion was simply this :—first, whether the 
borough of East Retford should lose its 
right ; and, if so, whether the writ for the 
election of two members should be trans- 
ferred to the town of Birmingham, or only 
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opened to the hundred of Bassetlaw ? 
Another proposition had, indeed, been 
mentioned, for again sending the writ to 
East Retford; but such a motion could 
only originate in despair. What were 
the pretensions on which the arguments 
of the different parties were advanced ? 
It was well-known, that all these writs for 
the election of members were rights given 
by society. They were the result of an 
artificial state—matters of compact with 
which the state might deal, and regarding 
which it might legislate. Then, he would 
ask, whether it was fair, whether it was 
just, whether it was politic, to withhold 
the right of representation from large 
towns, if for no other reason than be- 
cause at this moment they did not possess 
it? That the landed property of. the 
country was fully represented no man 
could doubt; but it was equally clear, 
that the great manufacturing towns and 
districts were not fully represented: in 
fact, those who stood most in need of re- 
presentatives had their interests entirely 
neglected. It had been said, that these 
towns and districts were virtually repre- 
sented by the members for the counties 
in which they are contained. He was 
sorry to hear this argument used in a 
British House of Commons. Virtual re- 
presentation was a dangerous word ; it had 
put in peril the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown. He warned honourable 
members, lest by pushing the principle 
too far, they should risk what was in- 
finitely more valuable than our commerce 
or our colonies—the regard and confidence 
of the people. The power of directing 
writs was formerly exercised by the 
Crown: it had since been relinquished 
to parliament, under the presumption that 
it would be exercised fairly and discreetly. 
He wotld not direct the attention of the 
House to the continent, where, it seemed, 
the principles of representation were 
better understood than in this country: 
he would not refer to the United States of 
America, where representation went hand 
in hand with population, but he would 
simply appeal to the practice in some of 
our colonies. If he were not misinformed, 
in Canada, when the population in a 
particular district amounted to a given 
number, it had a right to send members 
to the legislature. He saw no reason for 
abandoning this wholesome principle, or 
those maxims which were formerly es- 
teemed, and which warranted an eminent 
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orator in asserting, that the constitution 
possessed something divine in its nature 
—a principle of perpetual renovation. 
But, did hon. members consider the 
question in this point of view—that, by 
adopting the suggestion of opening the 
franchise to the hundred of Bassetlaw, the 
whole constituent body of England would 
be diminished? If one hundred electors 
of East Retford were disfranchised, and 
their privileges were given, not to a new 
place, but to a district already in posses- 
sion of the right of voting, so far the 
whole constituent body would be dimin- 
ished. After what had recently occurred 
—after having at one blow disfranchised 
about two hundred thousand freeholders 
—the House ought to be aware how it 
still further reduced the number. Whe- 
ther that measure was to be looked upon 
as a sacrifice for the greatest blessing 
a government could bestow —religious 
peace and civil liberty; or whether it was 
to be regarded upon any other grounds, 
he called upon the House to remember, 
that it ought never to have recourse to 
such a measure but under circumstances 
of the greatest emergency ; nothing else 
could justify an act of injustice so flagrant. 
He admitted, that the precedents upon 
this subject made against the view he had 
taken; but if precedent ought on all 
occasions to govern, the House might be 
called upon at that moment to alter even 
the dispensing power of the Crown. The 
precedents of the last century on this 
subject were undoubtedly in favour of the 
landed interest; but, what were the 
elements out of which the House would 
create the principle of representation ? 
Were they not numbers, respectability, 
wealth, education, and independence ? 
The numbers at Birmingham were cer- 
tainly sufficient, and in intelligence and 
education there were many thousands, in 
that town at least, equal to any of the 
electors of the hundred of Bassetlaw. 
Three or four hundred voters to a county 
election might be procured by opening 
the hundred; but it was not to that 
quarter that he, at least, would look for 
freedom of sentiment and independence 
of conduct. The transference of the writ 
to Birmingham was opposed by some, on 
the ground that it would be a measure of 
parliamentary reform. Such was the 
magic of words, that on one day the 
rights of two hundred thousand freeholders 
were destroyed; on another, many mil- 
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lions were wisely and justly admitted to 
the benefits of the constitution ; and yet, 
on a third, it was objected to give the 
right of representation to a place of the 
highest manufacturing importance! Par- 
liament changed the whole commercial 
system of the country; it introduced the 
greatest improvements into the criminal 
code : every day it abrogated laws of the 
highest antiquity ; yet when only a slight 
effort was made to improve the constitu- 
tion, a cry was raised against Jacobinism 
and innovation, and the. departure from 
ancient and established forms ; as if there 
were some angel purity watching over the 
right of election, and guarding it from 
corruption and contamination. The more 
he considered, the more he was satisfied, 
that Birmingham ought to be admitted to 
the right of returning members. Every 
nation of Europe had proceeded upon the 
principle of extending privileges and not 
of abridging them ; and it was indisputable 
as a point of history, that the Romans 
were anxious to communicate the rights 
of citizenship. Why, then, were loyal 
and intelligent subjects of manufacturing 
districts to be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of those rights which they had so 
essentially protected? He deplored the 
opposition offered by the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire, because it was a weighty 
and destructive blow at the extension of 
the elective franchise ; and it was given 
in x spirit which was likely to receive sup- 
port from a body of gentlemen for whom 
otherwise he was inclined to feel the 
highest respect. 

The Marquis of Blandford spoke as 
follows :—In rising, Sir, to make a few 
observations upon the course which I 
mean to pursue on the present occasion, 
1 must express the hope that, upon the 
consideration of a measure which has 
been so truly designated as one involving 
the whole question of parliamentary re- 
form, the House will permit me, first of 
all, briefly to advert to a declaration which 
I thought it my duty to make, upon a 
late occasion, in favour of an early con- 
sideration of that great question. Un- 
less, therefore, Sir, admonished by you 
that such a proceeding would be disor- 
derly or irregular, I shall, with the leave 
of the House, proceed as concisely as I 
may be able to explain the motives which, 
whether founded in reason or not, then 
actuated me. Sir, whatever honourable 
members may have thought who then 
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heard me, that declaration was made in 
perfect sincerity, and was extorted from 
me by my sense of the danger which I 
conceived would threaten Protestant in- 
terests, if the bill at that time before the 
House should pass into a law. The dan- 
ger to which I allude is not supposed to 
arise solely from the election of Catholic 
members of parliament, but also from the 
zeal with which the accessible boroughs 
will be secured by the Catholics, in order 
to strengthen and increase their power. 
I distinctly said, that I spoke with refer- 
ence to dangers apprehended from this 
quarter; and I then thought, and continue 
to think, that it behoves us specially to 
guard against the possibility of future 
mischiefs of this nature. Sir, this is an 
opinion which has grown out of the altered 
state of our representation—out of the 
fences and landmarks which heretofore 
circumscribed the national representation ; 
and, so far am I from wishing to restrict 
or to qualify my late declaration, that I 
repeat it; and I again declare that, by 
some method of parliamentary reform, 
care must be taken to prevent the increase 
of popish influence within these walls 
through the means of corrupt boroughs, 
which my own feelings tell me we had far 
better at once erase from the political map 
of the country, than leave for the grasp of 
papal ambition. Sir, it was to prevent 
the growth of the parliamentary strength 
of Roman Catholic that I declared 
‘myself an advocate for parliamentary re- 
form—a reform which should place mar- 
ketable boroughs (for it would be a morbid 
squeamishness to gloss over the existence 
of these excrescences upon the body poli- 
tic, or, as no mean authority once cha- 
racterised them, their deformities dis- 
figuring the whole fabric of the constitu- 
tion) beyond the reach of Roman Catholic 
wealth. How this is to be effected, upon 
a general plan and principle, is not now 
the question before the House; when it 
is, I shall be prepared with a clear and 
strong opinion of its expediency, and shall 
be found the zealous supporter, the con- 
sistent advocate, of so salutary and so 
patriotic a purpose. As regards, Sir, the 
present question, although wholly unfet- 
tered by the record of any previous deci- 
sion upon it, and perfectly at liberty to 

ursue that course best suited to my views, 
T fear I must disappoint those expecta- 
tions which I have reason to believe the 
hon, and learned mover of it has con- 
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ceived, with respect to the acquisition of 
my vote in favour of his measure. I do 
not approve, and cannot support, his plan 
of transferring the elective franchise of 
East Retford to the inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham. On the other hand, so tho- 
roughly satisfied am I with the strong and 
incontrovertible evidence by which it has 
been shown that this borough has been 
guilty of notorious and long-continued 
bribery, that I am free to admit that, ac- 
cording to all parliamentary practice and 
precedent, it is deserving of punishment 
for its delinquencies; and I will even go 
the length of saying, that I think the ex- 
tent of that punishment should be a total 
deprivation of those privileges which it 
has evinced itself so unworthy to retain. 
It is impossible for me, therefore, to sup- 
port the views of the hon. member for 
Lyme Regis; neither is the plan of the 
hon. member for Hertfordshire without 
many objections; to my mind not the 
least among the number being, that it 
comes before us—though, were the mea- 
sure good in itself, this consideration 
would not be suffered to weigh with me 
sufficiently to excite my opposition to it— 
that it comes before us recommended by 
the support of a government, from whom 
recent events have compelled me wholly 
to withdraw every degree of confidence. 
In the absence, therefore, Sir, of any pro- 
posal in the spirit of that made last year 
by the noble lord, the member for Win- 
chelsea, which I should have preferred 
before all the others, and without more 
explicitly alluding to the cause why I 
disapprove of the transfer of this forfeit- 
ed franchise to Birmingham, sufficiently, 
I think, intelligible by the disposition ex- 
pressed by me to form a different interest, 
I find myself so circumstanced as to be 
unable to support any one of the three 
measures before the House; and I shall 
withdraw, contenting myself with express- 
ing a hope, that the most zealous re- 
former will be disposed to consider me as 
acting sufficiently in the spirit of the most 
liberal construction he may have given to 
the words of my late declaration if, upon 
the present occasion, I abstain from voting 
either in favour of the proposition for re- 
taining the franchise in this delinquent 
borough, or of that for extending the 
franchise to the hundred of Bassetlaw. 
Mr. John Wood said, that the hon. 
member for Hertfordshire had drawn a 
singular conclusion from his statement, 
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that the district north of the Trent, though 
in wealth and importance equal to one- 
third of the whole kingdom, was repre- 
sented only in the proportion of a sixth 

- Now, what had raised the country 
north of the Trent to the degree of im- 
portance which belonged to it, but the 
extraordinary increase of manufactures in 
that district? The fact unquestionably was, 
that, in the county of York, not a single 
represented town was situated in the 
manufacturing districts, and, unless one 
of the members for the county could be 
considered to sit for a manufacturing town, 
the manufacturing interest did not possess 
a single representative out of the thirty- 
two or thirty-three which Yorkshire re- 
turned to parliament. If the hon. mem- 
ber considered it an evil that so important 
an interest as the manufacturing class 
should remain unrepresented, did he think 
it was a remedy for the evil to bestow the 
right of returning two representatives on 
a petty agricultural district? It might, 
indeed, be considered some remedy for 
the evil, if the right in question were given 
to Leeds, or to some other great town in 
the manufacturing district. He thought 
the House now possessed a fair opportu- 
nity for exercising the power which was 
formerly vested in the Crown, of calling 
on great towns to send representatives to 
parliament. When that power was for- 
merly exercised by the Crown, it had a 
most beneficial effect in improving the 
representation. He should give the motion 
his decided support. 

Mr. G. Bankes complained, that hon. 
members were arguing this question on 
mere general principles, without reference 
to the evidence applicable to the parti- 
cular case. It ought to be remembered 
that this was strictly a judicial question, 
which the House was called upon to de- 
cide upon certain testimony, and that the 
punishment ought of course to be pro- 
portioned to the degree of guilt establish- 
ed. Upon that principle he was much 
more inclined to vote for the amendment 
of the hon. member for Hertfordshire, than 
for that motion of the hon. member for 
Blechingly ; for he retained the opinion 
which he had formed on hearing the wit- 
nesses, and after paying the most diligent 
attention to their statements, that the writ 
ought not to be transferred to Birming- 
ham. He could not pretend to say that 
his recollection of the evidence was as 
fresh now as it wag last year, He could 
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not at present, perhaps, enter into any 
minute detail of its purport, but his im- 
pression had never been altered, namely, 
that the House would not be warranted in 
the complete disfranchisement of East 
Retford, and that ample justice would be 
done by acceding to the proposal to open 
the hundred. He confessed, that so little 
satisfied was he with the evidence, that, 
in deference to the House, he had rather 
resigned his own opinion, in the accord- 
ance he had given to the suggestion of 
the hon. member for Hertfordshire. At 
least he had dealt fairly with the hon. 
member for Blechingly, for as often as 
that hon. gentleman had proposed to stop 
the inquiry by producing no further evi- 
dence, he had contended that it was in- 
sufficient: it was insufficient, because the 
evidence produced made it obvious that 
more evidence was behind which might 
have been brought forward, but which was 
withheld. Hence, he had resisted the 
infliction of the extreme punishment. He 
did not desire to exculpate himself from 
any blame which he ought to bear in com- 
mon with others; and he admitted that 
he was a party to the decision of the 
House, which waved the production of 
one witness on account of the state of 
his health, and other circumstances : if it 
had been proposed to call that witness, 
he, for one, should certainly have resisted 
it. All he contended for was, that in the 
absence of testimony that might have 
been produced, the hon. member for 
Blechingly had no right to proceed as if 
he had established his case; that he had 
no right to assume guilt which was not 
proved ; and that the hon. member would 
not be warranted in calling upon the 
House to proceed to an extreme degree 
of punishment. It was remarkable, that 
in the borough of East Retford, three 
agents had been employed for three dif- 
ferent parties, who must have been cog- 
nizant of all the transactions, and yet not 
one of them had been called upon to give 
evidence. Knowing that there were such 
witnesses in the back ground, and that 
their disclosures must be important, he 
could not consent to vote parties guilty in 
the absence of existing, but not produced, 
evidence. It ought not to be forgotten 
that the testimony, such as it was—at 
least as applied to any considerable num- 
ber of voters—was not more recent than 
the year 1812; and it seemed rather a 
hard measure of justice, after such a lapse 
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of time, to punish individuals for an 
offence, which ought to have received in- 
demnity from oblivion. The legislature 
had considered, that unless such offences 
were brought to light within two years, 
the parties ought not to be responsible. 
Far be it from him, at the same time, 
from denying the power of the House to 
extend its inquiry, and to punish, as far as 
was warranted by the evidence. It should 
be remembered, that this borough was 
deprived of the defence which it would 
receive from persons identified with its 
interests, and rendered its natural de- 
fenders by being its representatives. There 
was no case of bribery established at the 
last election, so as to form any part of the 
accusation against this borough; and he 
must say, that the long suspension of its 
elective rights was a great singularity, to 
speak of it in the mildest terms; and he 
thought it might not improperly be cha- 
racterised as a dangerous precedent. The 
members, it should be borne in mind, had 
not been unseated on the ground of cor- 
ruption, but for a reason wholly discon- 
nected with the state of the borough. It 
had been argued, that there were many 
innocent voters, who, as the hon. member 
for Blechingly had said, were hardly 
- created when the corruption prevailed in 
this borough. No doubt, a considerable 
number had been created since that time, 
and they were entitled to be protected ; 
but he would carry his indulgence further. 
Many voters might be guilty, but many 
also had remained innocent; and the 
House could not with justice proceed, 
under such circumstances, to disfranchise 
them all. He should therefore support 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire, as the milder of the two; 
as, on the evidence, he did not feel him- 
self justified in agreeing to the proposition 
of the hon. member for Blechingly. 

Lord Normanby concurred in the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Blech- 
ingly. That the House had a right to 
regulate the franchise of boroughs accord- 
ing to circumstances, could not be denied. 
They had seen an exercise of that right 
on a recent occasion, when parliament 
had taken away the franchise of a whole 
body of electors in the sister kingdom, 
against whom nothing had been proved 
but an independent exercise of that fran- 
chise. It was probable, that, had he 


been in the House on that occasion, he 


should, for the sake of the great and 
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most salutary measure with which it had 
been connected, have given it his support ; 
but as he was at present advised, and on 
more mature consideration, if it were now 
to be discussed, he believed he should. be 
found among the very small minority by 
whom it was opposed. Without going 
into the question as to whether the House 
represented the sense of the people, which 
had been brought forward by a noble 
marquis, he must say, that the argument 
of the noble lord did not apply to the 
case of East Retford. In that case 
bribery had been most clearly made out 
against the majority of the electors: it 
was proved that in that borough a candi- 
date was judged of, not by the weight of 
his principles, but by the weight of his 
purse. It was therefore a case in which 
parliament was called upon to interfere. 
As a parliamentary reformer he was always 
anxious to get what he could, for he knew 
that the majority of that House was against 
reform ; but that was no reason why they 
should not encourage such motions as 
this, where a clear case of gross corrup- 
tion had been established. He was anxi- 
ous that such a measure as this should 
pass in the present session, which he 
thought the most glorious that had oc- 
curred in the present century; and though 
a measure had been carried to deprive 
some parties of their rights, he trusted 
the principle would be admitted of giving 
the franchise to those who were entitled 
to it by property. It would be better to 
do this now, when there was no excite- 
ment out of doors, than to have -it forced 
upon the attention of parliament in periods 
of less tranquillity. 

Mr. Batley opposed the motion, on the 
ground that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence of corruption to warrant it. One 
of the strongest evidences in support of it 
was that of a man who admitted that he 
had, when a boy, received a bribe, and 
when his poverty, and not his will, con- 
sented. He should support the proposi- 
tion of the hon. member for Hertford- 
shire. ; 

Mr. Fergusson remarked, that the hon. 
gentleman who had last addressed the 
House, and the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle, had both spoken as if they had 
spoken toevidence. Having attended, in 
the course of his professional experience, a 
little to the rules of evidence, he hoped the 
House would listen to him while he offered 
a few observations, to shew how extremely 
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incorrect their statement of that evidence 
was. The hon. member for Corfe Castle 
had come to an extraordinary conclusion, 
in saying that he should vote for the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Hertford- 
shire, while his whole argument ‘went to 
prove that no guilt had been committed 
by the electers of East Retford. Ifthe hon. 
gentleman did not think the evidence 
sufficient, why did he not ask for further 
evidence? The hon. gentleman insisted, 
that there was no evidence of corruption 
since 1812. What was the evidence as 
to 1818? Was it not proved, that there 
was a list of persons, each of whom had 
a certain sum of money? It was denied 
that the admission of an agent should be 
regarded as conclusive evidence against 
his principle. Now, he thought quite 
otherwise. As to the absence of the mem- 
bers, they had petitioned to be heard by 
counsel, and to be allowed to produce 
evidence in their defence; but though 
they employed counsel, they did not bring 
forward any evidence. The best evidence 
that could have been adduced to prove 
the purity of the borough, would have 
been those persons who were included in 
the list of 1818, as having received the 
money set against their names; and those 
who were impeached for their guilt, in 
1812, might also have been called, to dis- 
prove the charge. But it was not till the 
petition was presented by the hon. mem- 
ber for Dungarvon, that they came forward 
on the day of discussion and offered to 
verify by oath, that they never had been 
bribed in the course of their lives. The 
House had evidence as complete as it 
could have; the witnesses were open to 
the cross-examination off the hon. and 
learned gentlemen opposite, and their tes- 
timony was as satisfactory as it could be 
in acourt of justice. In 1812, in 1818, 
and in 1820, it was shewn that there was 
an universal system of corruption; yet 
the House had been told, that nothing 
like evidence had been given, that the 
borough of East Retford had been guilty 
of such delinquency as deserved disfran- 
chisement. He had already delivered his 
opinion on the transfer of this right. He 
thought it should be transferred to a large 
town. If it were transferred to the hun- 
dred, it would throw the representation 
too much into the hands of the landed 
interest; and though that was the class 
to which he belonged, he thought it had 
quite sufficient influence in that House: 
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he would not say it had too much, but it 
had so much that it was not necessary to 
add to it. There was another considera- 
tion which would make him object to the 
transfer to the hundred. If that course 
would increase the influence of the peers 
he would oppose it; because he thought 
the influence of the peers in that House 
was quite great enough. He did not 
quarrel with it: the influence of property 
should and would prevail under all cir- 
cumstances; but it appeared to him, that 
Birminghem, or some other great town, 
was the place to which the franchise should 
be transferred. He felt it his duty to 
speak in praise of the right hon. Secretary, 
in reference to this question. He could 
bear testimony to his straight-forward and 
honourable conduct during the whole 
transaction. The right hon. gentleman 
had never pledged himself to transfer this 
franchise to any other place than the hun- 
dred. The right hon. gentleman was 
perfectly free to take the course he had 
pursued, in support of the motion of the 
hon. member for Hertfordshire. He was 
sorry that this had been made so greatly 
a party question. He regretted it sin- 
cerely; because, nothing could be more 
repugnant to his feelings than to seem to 
concur in embarrassing a government to 
which the country was so deeply indebted. 
This was a, question on which his vote 
should be given without the least regard 
to party. 

Mr. Liddel said, that now that the 
question was brought fairly before the 
House, he hoped it would bear with him 
while he stated his opinions upon it. A 
great deal had been said in the course of 
the evening, as to the quantum of evidence 
which should convict the borough of East 
Retford. He did think, on all former 
occasions, when this subject was before 
the House, there was a general under- 
standing, that a more notorious and scan- 
dalous case of corruption had never come 
before it. This question was so nearly 
connected with the general question of 
parliamentary reform, that he felt it im- 
possible not to say one word in expression 
of his opinion on that great question. To 
that question he was a decided opponent ; 
and if it ever was brought forward, he 
trusted he should form one of the major- 
ity which was anticipated by his noble 
relative. He was opposed to any general 
question of parliamentary reform. He 
would not run the risk of making so ma- 
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terial a change in the composition and 
relation of the three great establishments 
of the realm; because he would not be 
responsible for the consequences. As 
parliamentary reform had always been a 
popular subject of discussion in times of 
popular distress, and as it appeared from 
the unfortunate reports from the populous 
districts, that discontent was generally 
spread among the manufacturing classes, 
it was impossible to say how soon the 
attempt might be made to raise the cry of 
reform. He thought it his duty to declare, 
whatever the general sentiment might be, 
what his opinion was; and that opinion 
he should always be ready to maintain, 
whether he was in or out of that House. 
Having said thus much on that part of the 
question, it only remained for him to 
observe, that he was not favourable to any 
material change in the representation. 
With respect to the present case, the House 
must feel, when they looked at the cir- 
cumstances that had occurred in the 
borough of East Retford, that it had sunk 
to such a state as, in the language of the 
right hon. the member for Knaresborough, 
required ‘the best substitute the House 
could possibly provide for that corrupt 
body.” When the comparison was drawn 
of the general benefits that would be de- 
rived from simply transferring the fran- 
chise to the hundred of Bassetlaw, and to 
a large and increasing town like Birming- 
ham, he felt no hesitation in saying, that 
he must give his support to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. member for Blechingly. 
He was sorry to be obliged to vote against 
the government to whom so much was 
due, for their recent wise and generous 
conduct; but he was sure the time would 
arrive when he should dwell with great 
satisfaction upon this present vote. 

Mr. Lumley thought the evidence of 
Mr. Hannan, the principal witness against 
the borough, ought to be received cum 
grano salis, as he had come forward some- 
what in the character of an informer. He 
was, besides, acquainted with some parti- 
culars of that person’s life, which it would, 
perhaps, be well for the House to be made 
acquainted with. The hon. member, hav- 
ing here been called to order, proceeded 
to object to the motion on other grounds, 
but in so low a tone of voice that what he 
said did not reach the gallery. 

Sir J. Yorke said, that, although it was 
only very lately he could consider him- 
self a reformer, yet, looking at the évi- 
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dence before the House, he must say he 
had come to the conclusion that East Ret- 
ford ought to be disfranchised. As to the 
place to which the franchise should be 
transferred, he would not enter upon the 
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narrow ground of the propriety of con- 
ferring it upon a particular hundred, but 
would say, according to the doctrines laid 
down by the right hon. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in his Penryn 
and East Retford speech, that the fran- 
chise should be transferred to some large 
and populous town. That town, he would 
say, should be Birmingham. He owned 
he was led by the new light, which was 
illuminating them all. The new light and 
the new doctrines were striking into al- 
most every member, putting out the old 
light, and rendering the old doctrines ob- 
solete, just as the old oil lamps were put 
out by the new gas light. At any rate, it 
was a judicious reform in parliament to 
take away the franchise from a venal and 
corrupt borough, and bestow it upon a 
new and populous place. That was a 
moderate, true, and proper principle, on 
which reform in that House might advan- 
tageously be acted upon. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman addressed the 
House amidst incessant coughing, which 
rendered him nearly inaudible. He said, he 
was sorry that the hon. member for Hert- 
fordshire had moved his amendment; be- 
cause he would much rather that the repre- 
sentation should be given to Birmingham, 
or to some other large unrepresented place. 
All that the amendment proposed was to 
extend the right of voting to a somewhat 
larger district, but still to leave the right 
of voting with voters who had, on the 
strongest evidence, been proved to be 
open to corruption. It had been said, 
that this was in one respect a judicial 
question : he admitted that it was so, but 
on that part of the subject the House had 
already decided. The next question that 
had arisen was, as to the punishment of 
those who had been proved to be corrupt. 
That also he would put out of the ques- 
tion; for they were not there to punish 
those individuals, however culpable they 
might be, but to act on the broad consti- 
tutional principle of equalizing the repre- 
sentation of the country. It was quite 
new to him to have to consider this sub- 


ject as one merely affecting a body of 


individuals; it was not a right rons on 
to any set of persons, but a right which 
that House had to superintend for the 
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general benefit of the community. For 
the reasons he had stated, he should give 
his support to the original proposition. 
Mr. Wynn said, he agveed with the 
hon. member who had stated that this 
was a judicial question, and he wished it 
had always been so considered by the 
House, without having been mixed up 
with other considerations. It certainly 
was a question in which political feeling 
should not be attended to; but at the 
same time he felt, that it had arisen from 
circumstances over which they could have 
no control. He had already taken an 
opportunity of stating his opinion, that 
the corruption of the borough had been 
satisfactorily established ; and it was on 
that consideration that the House was 
called upon to decide. He had never 
conceived, that, in cases of this kind, the 
House was bound to have specific evidence 
— a majority of the electors, before 
théy decided to take away the elective 
franchise. If, indeed, they had met there 
for the punishment of any individuals, 
they ought to observe those strict rules of 
evidence which were acted upon in courts 
of justice ; but here the question that they 
had before them was not that of an indi- 
vidual, but of the borough itself. By 
favour of his hon. friend behind him, he 
had seen the petition which had been pre- 
sented from the burgesses of East Retford. 
It was a very curious document; and he 
had noticed, that there was an erasure 
in it affecting a poimt of such deep in- 
terest as the number of voters in the bo- 
rough of East Retford. The petition stated 
that there were in that borough two 
hundred and thirteen voters; and the 
figures two hundred and thirteen were 
written upon an erasure. He could not 
help connecting in his own mind that 
erasure with the object which the peti- 
tioners wished to accomplish by their pe- 
tition. They called themselves a majority 
of the burgesses of the place: and of how 
many persons did the House think that 
this virtuous majority consisted? Of 
one hundred and seven exactly. So 
nicely were the scales balanced, that there 
were one hundred and six corrupt, and 
one hundred and seven uncorrupt electors 
in the borough of East Retford. The 
evidence, however, was strong as to the 
general. feeling of corruption in that bo- 
rough; and the question for the House 
to decide was, whether it was satisfied, 
that the borough was so generally corrupt, 
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that there was no probability that it would 
ever discharge its functions fairly in fu- 
ture. He had no difficulty in proceeding 
to deal with the borough of East Retford, 
on account of its corruption being so 
great and undeniable. Indeed, upon that 
point the House had long since decided. 
The question, therefore, for their present 
consideration was whether it would be most 
beneficial to the country to thfow into the 
hundred of Bassetlaw the franchise which 
the House had decided should not be left 
with the burgesses of East Retford, or to 
transfer it to the large and unrepresented 
town of Birmingham? The mere fact, 
that in four instances the House had 
transferred the elective franchise from 
corrupt boroughs to small districts or 
counties, supplied a reason why it should 
pursue a different course now, and why it 
should transfer the franchise to a large 
town, and not to an agricultural district. 
By giving it to the hundred, the House 
would in all probability vest the represen- 
tation of it in some large proprietor locally 
connected with it ; by giving it to a large 
manufacturing town, it would leave it 
open to the whole talent of the country. 
It was not likely that these small districts 
or counties would choose for their repre- 
sentatives persons unconnected with them. 
A manufacturing and commercial town 
might, and most probably would, select 
as its representative some person who, 
though unconnected with it locally, had 
recommended himself to the electors b 

the exercise of his talents. They had a 
splendid instance of this in the case of 
Bristol, which had elected Mr. Burke, 
and in the case of Liverpool, which had 
elected his late right hon. friend Mr. Can- 
ning, and subsequently its present right 
hon. representative, who had no local 
connexion with them, but who had gained 
the honour of their suffrages by the influ- 
ence of his splendid talent and abilities, 
A number of such open seats was, in his 
opinion, calculated to be highly beneficial 
to the country. By giving this franchise 
to Birmingham, the House would give an 
additional opportunity to a commercial 
town to exercise this beneficial privilege. 
He should have no objection to pass an 
act, giving to the Crown the power of 
granting to the town of Birmingham a 
charter, enabling it to elect two burgesses 
to serve in parliament. If the House 
would not accede to that proposition, the 
question which it ought now to decide 
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was, whether it would avail itself of an 
opportunity such as it had never had be- 
fore, except in the solitary instance of 
Grampound, to amend the system of its 
representation. If it let slip this oppor- 
tunity, he knew not when it might have 
another: and even when such an oppor- 
tunity should recur, a strong argument 
would be raised on their present apathy 
against turning that opportunity to any 
advantage. It would be said, “ the 
House would not proceed to disfran- 
chisement even in the strong case which 
was made out against the borough of 
East Retford; will you proceed to dis- 
franchisement in so weak a case as that 
now before it?” He should certainly vote 
in favour of the proposition of the hon. 
member for Blechingly. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that having always 
been an opponent of parliamentary reform, 
he approached with little satisfaction any 
subject which was calculated to bring that 
question into a prominent point of view. 
Protesting, therefore, in the first place, 
against any revision of the representative 
system of this country, he admitted that 
when a place like East Retford had been 
guilty of gross, habitual, and long-con- 
tinued corruption, when that corruption 
was brought to light, and when the proof 
of it was placed clearly before the House 
of Commons, it had no other alternative 
but to apply a remedy to the specific evil 
which had been brought under its consi- 
deration. Further than the declaration 
which he had just made, he was not pre- 
pared to go. He made his stand against 
parliamentary reform, upon the aggregate 
excellencies of our system of representa- 
tion, ‘leaving to others to find delight in 
hunting out its anomalies and defects, and 
contenting himself with such of its merits 
as were distinct and palpable to every 
well-thinking mind. 

Without intending~ the slightest disre- 
spect to hon. members who had preceded 
him, he must say it did appear to him that 
a great part of the debate of that evening 
would have been better applied to a stage 
of this measure which he understood to be 
now gone by. The hon. member for Corfe 
Castle had addressed his arguments to the 
House, as if it was now considering the 
effect of the evidence which it had formerly 
taken, and not as if it was considering 
what were to be the consequences that 
were to follow upon that evidence. The 
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of law you could not take any proceedings 
to punish bribery and corruption except 
within two years of the time when the 
parties were guilty of bribery and corrup- 
tion. The House, however, was not placed 
in that situation—it was not so restricted 
in its jurisdiction. Moreover, it had de- 
cided on a former occasion, that in the 
borough of East Retford there had been a 
gross, habitual, and long-continued state 
of corruption and bribery. Having ascer- 
tained that fact, the House was not sitting 
on the evidence in order to decide whether 
it was sufficient to convict the accused, 
but was engaged in considering how it 
should deal with them, they being now 
clearly convicted. He should be wasting 
the time of the House most unpardonably, 
if he should go through the evidence to 
establish the general corruption which pre- 
vailed in East Retford. It was sufficient 
to state, that the candidates for . that 
borough were never called upon to make 
any. declaration of their political principles. 
The only declaration of principle which 
the burgesses of that place expected from 
a candidate was hig declaration, that he 
would do “ what was just and right,” ac- 
cording to the custom of the borough. 
That declaration he fulfilled, if he gave 
the electors their forty guineas each: and 
it was in evidence, that the returning offi- 
cer of the borough, the aldermen, and 
even the town clerk himself, had partici- 
pated in the guilt of these corrupt transac- 
tions. 

The question, then, before the House 
was, how they should deal with the fran- 
chise which the electors of East Retford had 
forfeited; and they were now called upon to 
determine, whether they would transfer itto 
some large unrepresented town like Bir- 
mingham—whether they would pursue the 
course which they-had pursued in the case 
of Grampound, when they had transferred 
it to a county—or whether they would 
enlarge the franchise, by admitting into it 
those persons who were already entitled to 
vote for the county of Nottingham, and 
who were situate in the adjacent hundred 
of Bassetlaw. He had heard with regret 
the declaration made by his right hon. 
friend that evening, that he should give 
his decided support to this last proposition, 
which came before the House as the 
amendment of the hon. member for the 
county of Hertford. He conceived that 
this support was to be given with all the 





hon. gentleman had said, that inthe courts 
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government; and he had therefore no 
doubt but that his right hon. friend would 
be successful. He should regret that suc- 
cess, because it would not be in unison 
with the sentiments of the community at 
large: he should regret that success, be- 
cause he was convinced, that it would 
increase, in the public mind, the feeling 
which already prevailed in favour of par- 
liamentary reform: he should regret that 
success, because he felt that it would 
ensure the adoption of a course, which 
must pave the way for so fatal a measure 
as a general parliamentary reform. He 
would take the liberty of informing his 
majesty’s ministers, that he had thought it 
possible that, looking back to the argu- 
ments which they had: formerly adduced 
upon this question, they might have 
changed their policy upon it, from a con- 
sideration of the state of public feeling, 
and of the march of events within the last 
year. When he talked of the march of 
events, he might, perhaps, be allowed to 
recall them shortly to the recollection of 
the House. About this time two years 
the hon. and learned member for Winchel- 
sea crossed the floor of the House, to the 
great surprise of the country, and took up 
his seat at the back of the Treasury-bench. 
That hon. and learned gentleman,—the 
leader, he might call him, of a great party 
in that House, for on that occasion many 
hon. members followed him,—had no 
sooner made good his situation in that 
outwork, generally so well and so cautious- 
ly guarded, than most of those who had 
occupied the same situation, found them- 
selves scattered in every direction. As 
soon as they had recovered from their 
breathless alarm, the House was told, that 
they saw in this movement of the hon. and 
learned member the earnest of a great 
change which was shortly to be accom- 
plished among political parties. They con- 
sidered that it involved consequences the 
most alarming—they saw in it the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation act—they saw 
in it the settlement of the Catholic claims 
—they saw in it nothing less than the 
accomplishment of Parliamentary reform. 
To their surprise, however, the session 
ended without any of those positions being 
either carried or assailed. At the opening 
of the next session the hon, and learned 
member returned to his old place on the 
opposite benches. New leaders of the 
government had been appointed. It, how- 
ever, turned out, that under those new 
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leaders, two of those very measures were 
accomplished which had been expected at 
the hands of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. From what peculiar train of cir- 
cumstances those events took their origin, 
he could not undertake to say—whether 
it was from the circumstance of the new 
leaders, on their return to office, feeling 
themselves somewhat insecure in their 
places, or from the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s having left behind him in the 
place which he had occupied during the 
previous session, that famous ‘ School- 
master,” of whom he had so often sounded 
the praises. Let this, however, be as it 
might, the fact was, that early in the 
ensuing session—all things being thus 
restored to their former footing—the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts, after a 
feeble resistance, was triumphantly carried ; 
and the present session opened with the 
concession, on the part of the ministry, of 
the far more important measure of the Ca- 
tholic claims. Now these two points 
being settled, what remained behind but 
the question of parliamentary reform? He 
trusted that it would long remain behind, 
He hoped that the House would always 
resist it firmly and strenuously. He was 
sure that if it adopted the proposition 
of his hon. friend, the member for Blech- 
ingly, the chance of its making a success- 
ful resistance to parliamentary reform 
would be increased ; but that if it adopted 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire, it would see parliamentary 
reform, backed by a powerful auxiliary out 
of that House,—he meant public opinion 
—and the influence of the press,—made 
an annual question of discussion. 

' It was on grounds like these that he was 
anxious to give his support to the proposi- 
tion of his hon. friend, the member for 
Blechingly. He should not condescend 
to argue this question as a question be- 
tween the landed and the commercial 
interests of the country. It was to him 
matter of wonder, that any man could 
suppose, that the character of the House 
would be changed by giving this franchise 
either to the hundred of Bassetlaw or to 
the town of Birmingham. He objected to 
the distinction which some hon. members 
were drawing between the landed and the 
commercial interests. He contended, that 
the history of this country, and more em- 
phatically the history of Ireland, proved 
that it was on the co-operating industry 
and success of the commercial interest, 
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that the prosperity of the landed interest 
mainly rested. Destroy the energies of 
commerce, and your land will soon fall 
into that unproductive state in which it 
was before those great stimuli to improve- 
ment were created. It had been stated as 
a justification of the course which govern- 
ment had resolved to follow upon this 
subject, that the two Houses of parliament 
were divided in opinion as to the best 
mode of dealing with forfeited franchises, 
and that this had been adopted, as form- 
ing a middle course, on which both could 
agree. He admitted it to be true, that in 
the present question the two Houses of 
parliament were divided in opinion, The 
House of Commons had shown by its 
votes, on more than one occasion, that it 
was of opinion that the great manufac- 
turing towns of the country, which were 
unrepresented, ought to be represented. 
It had sent up bills in which that opinion 
was formally avowed, to the other House 
of parliament. The other House of parlia- 
ment differed from them; and, up to this 
time, both Houses seemed firmly attached 
to their respective opinions. Indeed, his 
right hon. friend, the Home Secretary, was 
not unfriendly to the principle which he 
(Mr. Huskisson) supported on this mea- 
sure; and, therefore, he was the more 
surprised to find him supporting the 
amendment of the hon. member for Hert- 
fordshire.—Here again Mr. Huskisson was 
inaudible for some time. When we next 
heard him, he was reminding the House, 
that m the late discussions on the Catho- 
lic claims, now happily adjusted, it had 
been told, that it was important to win 
over all Protestants to their side, in order 
that they might with greater effect oppose 
any dangerous pretensions—if such there 
should be—of the Roman Catholics. Was 
it nothing, he would ask, of importance in 
the course of domestic questions which 
might hereafter arise on the subject of par- 
liamentary reform, to win over to their 
side not only public opinion, over which 
the press now exercised such powerful in- 
fluence, but also those congregated masses 
of population, and of intellect and of 
wealth, which always existed in large com- 
mercial towns? Would it be nothing of 
importance, he would ask, that the popu- 
lation of Birmingham should be made 
content, by being gifted with the power to 
return members to represent them in par- 
liament? He would call upon the House 
to remember the force of the maxim, that 
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“ early arrangements with a friendly power 
often prevent capitulations with a conquer- 
ed people.” There were, of course, some 
risks in the settlement of all great public 
questions. That which immortalized, ac- 
cording to his view, the present session, 
was not without its drawbacks as a work 
of wisdom and an act of grace ; because, 
exactly in the same proportion as any 
thing was substracted from the complete 
value of a boon, exactly in that ratio was 
the difficulty to be created by what was 
withheld. As to the great question which 
had just been settled, in a free state, and 
where popular assemblies prevailed, those 
who supposed that the adjustment of a 
measure which had so fiercely agitated the 
public mind for five and oe years 
would settle all conflicting differences, 
would find themselves mistaken,—at least 
if they thought that, the great measure 
being disposed of, no other was likely to 
arise for embodying public agitation and 
excitement. There were those topics still 
unsettled, which must be heard, and must 
in due course be determined. It was very 
difficult, indeed impossible, to look at the 
condition of the manufacturing districts 
without reflecting upon the evils which 
must be contingent upon the associations 
arising out of them ; and how easy it might 
be to convert associations, innocent in 
themselves, to the promotion of ulterior 
objects of a very different complexion, and 
capable of being made the source of the 
greatest danger to the best interests of the 
country. 

These reflections naturally, nay neces- 
sarily, suggested thoughts which ought to 
call their attention to the difficulties 
arising out of the change of their cireum- 
stances, both in this kingdom and in 
foreign countries. Let these considera- 
tions be promptly viewed, and decided on 
with sagacity. Because they had most 
wisely and most fortunately stopped the 
crater of that immense volcano which 
threatened Ireland with universal danger 
and wide-spreading conflagration, were 
they to cease from looking into the re- 
cesses of those subterraneous caverns, 
where the elements of. fire must still be 
enkindling, and the latent springs of dan- 
ger preserved with all their elastic force? 
In the present state of society—in that of 
the population of Ireland—in the absence 
of poor-laws for that country (upon the 
policy or applicability of which he now 
pronounced no opinion}—in the want of 
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his right senses to hesitate as to the course 
which it was proper to adopt under such 
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condition of society. It was unnecessary 
to go into the condition of these boroughs 
in Nottinghamshire, and the interests 
involved in them; nor did he mean to 
trench upon the principle of virtual repre- 
sentation. He was not arguing against 
that principle, when he sought for the 
settlement of the proper question. But 
he contended, that if great and influential 
interests had silently grown up in the 
country, mixing private speculations with 
large public results, the principal of virtual 
representation became inapplicable to their 
immediate condition; and, that when a 
safe opportunity arose, their direct claims 
ought to be attended to. When the 
selection was pressed upon parliament by 
any particular occurrence, what answer 
could be given to the claims of such a 
town as Birmingham, with trading interests 
largely mixed up in the general commer- 
cial bearings of the manufactures of the 
country? Indeed, he might urge this 
principle of necessity very forcibly, by a 
retrospective reference to all the grounds 
which had been so justly and successfully 
pressed, in furtherance of the great mea- 
sure that had just received the sanction of 
parliament, and by a prospective glance 
at those measures which must receive 
their deliberation in the next session, 
or the next after that at farthest, touch- 
ing the renewal of the Charter of the 
East-India Company, and that of the 
Bank of England. When these were in 
progress, was it to be said, that the people 
of a town like Birmingham had no greater 
interest in the result than those residing 
in the hundred of Bassetlaw? Were they 


to be reduced to the condition of a place | 


requiring mere borough representation ? 
Were they, at atime of such general 
and momentous considerations, when 
their particular interests, more or less, 
affected those of almost all other classes 
of the community—when delegates, in 
their name, were pouring forth from every 
quarter of the country—to be consigned 


© a mere virtual representation, and | 
refused the benefit of a just and seasonable , 


opportunity to have a direct presence in 
the legislature? No class, in fact, more 
directly required this aid than the people 
of Birmingham; who were now to be 
refused it, notwithstanding the eminent 
advantages which the country could not 
fail to derive from the pursuit of a differ- 
ent course. Indeed, when he surveyed 


those weighty interests, and the obvious 
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result of the concession now called for, 
he could not help appealing to his right 
hon. friends of the government, and bein 

struck with the apposite and beautiful 
quotation lately made by a noble friend 
in the other House, at the head of the 
law, and who repeated it after it had been 
used by a great luminary of that House 
(Mr. Burke) on a former occasion, de- 
scriptive of the benign harmony which 
had followed the adjustment of the ill- 
proportioned representation of Wales, 
when from that moment all tumults sub- 
sided, and obedience was restored, and 
when the venerable feeling for the consti- 
tution was created by an act of justice and 
foresight. By pursuing the policy of the 
act of Henry 8th in the present ease, the 
same happy results would follow, the same 
guarantee would be obtained for the 
loyalty of a patient and enduring people, 
These great advantages were now within 
their reach. Never before had they 
had an equal opportunity of effecting so 
desirable an object, so readily, and so 
quietly. 

His hon. friend, the member for Hert- 
fordshire, had alluded to the boroughs in 
the west of England, and had said how 
well they worked. Upon this point, he 
would offer nothing more than that he knew 
enough of these matters to wish to avoid 
discussing them in detail. After all, 
the question was—had, in the particular 
instance before them, that degree of for- 
feiture been incurred by bribery, which 
justified the total disfranchisement of the 
borough? It was not necessary, in the 
fulfilment of the principle that governed 
these transactions, that each individual 
| should, in the pursuit of what he conceived 
| to be his private interest, have violated his 
| eng trust; it was enough to show, 

that the general corruption was so noto- 
rious in the body exercising the franchise, 
that they did not deserve to be invested 
with public rights; their franchise became, 
in such a case, vitiated. In fact, there 
was no other way of dealing with the prin- 
ciple. They must act upon the general 
condition of the place. He knew that, in 
_ enforcing these opinions, he was exposing 

himself to the repetition of the imputation 
of being of late governed solely by revolu- 
tionary-theories. To all these attacks he 
would merely reply, that he took what 
appeared to him, under all the circum- 
stances of the country, the best course for 
the permanent stability of its interests. 
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He disregarded the accusation of being 
carried away by the impulse of rash and 
visionary theories, and would not stop to 
inquire how prone those were who cast them, 
to “strain at a gnat, and swallow acamel.” 
Allsuch charges he met with the fullest de- 
nial, and dared the authors of them to meet 
him upon the proof. When gentlemen talked 
of the dangers of innovation, they ought 
to remember, with lord Bacon, “that Time 
was the great Innovator.” Time had raised 
these great interests, and it was the busi- 
ness of a statesman to move onwards with 
the new combinations which had grown 
about him. If he did not put himself in 
advance, at least he ought to follow them 
with a cautious, a prudent, and a steady 
step. It had been said by one of the 
greatest masters of elocution in the lan- 
guage that it might take a thousand years 
to bring up that which one hour might lay 
in the dust. It was by a proper applica- 
tion of such a principle, that he wished to 
proceed—to consolidate the first part of 
the reflection, and to avoid the illustration 
of the latter. When statesmen came to weigh 
these matters carefully, they might rely 
upon it, that justice pointed to the alter- 
native to which they ought to submit. He 
knew not a greater folly than the stand 
made by extreme sets of people—those 
who were on one side averse to all innova- 
tion,and on the other prone toembark in any. 
There were at present those who thought 
they could stand still, while all around 
them was in motion. Now, the surest 
way to prevent rash and dangerous inno- 
vation was, to stop that course of vacil- 
lation which temporizing and incomplete 
measures were sure to create. In every 
thing which he had said, he begged the 
House to bear in mind, that he was not 
pressing for the adoption of any theory 
unknown to the constitution; but, on the 
contrary, enforcing the practical applica- 
tion of a very old principle, and showing 
how completely it was in unison with it, 
that means should be taken safely, and 
without forcing the occasion, to provide 
for the wants of those great towns which 
had grown up under peculiar circum- 
stances, and which called for a course of 
treatment more consonant with their exi- 
gencies than that now provided for them. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, this case 
was so exactly the same as that which 
they had discussed last session, at such 
length and in such repeated details, that 
he could relieve the House from the fatigue 
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of listening to him at any length upon this 
occasion. He must however say, that 
notwithstanding the surprise and regret of 
his right hon, friend who had last spoken, 
at the course which he was about to take, 
he could not see any cause for it, since he 
was merely supporting the resolution of 
the House of Commons of last year, under 
what appeared to him very similar circum- 
stances, In return for this expression of 
astonishment, his right hon. friend must 
allow him to give way to some surprise at 
a few of the observations which had just 
fallen from him. He must be allowed to 
divest himself of all credit for that general 
horror for reform which his right hon. 
friend had imputed to him, as well as of 
some of the arguments in support of re- 
form, with which he seemed disposed to 
invest him. Indeed, from certain expres- 
sions of his right hon. friend, it was obvious 
that the noble marquis opposite ought to 
depend upon his right hon. friend’s vote, 
when he should bring forward his general 
motion on the state of the representation. 
His right hon. friend appeared to have 
been particularly struck with the quotation 
so often repeated— 


“¢_—_____. Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor 3 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes ; 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.”” 


and he had applied that splendid passage, 
with which Mr. Burke had illustrated the 
passing of the Welch acts, where a new 
kind of representation was conferred upon 
general principles, to one where the change 
was to be expressly founded upon specific 
delinquency. So that, he repeated, his 
right hon. friend stood committed for the 
wider range of reform, at the moment when 
he thought he was merely enforcing the 
limited one. He had likewise called to 
his aid arguments deduced from what he 
termed the smothered volcano of Ireland; 
and had asked, do you believe that the 
settlement of the Catholic question will, 
without the aid of poor-laws, tranquillize 
that country? ‘I am not,” (continued 
Mr. Peel) “‘called upon now to say whether 
it will or will not. I see no direct con- 
nexion between the one and the other, and 
I cannot help thinking, that he seeks an 
unfair advantage, in endeavouring to gain 
arguments against us, from the settlement 
of a question in which we cordially acted 
with him, My right hon. friend admits, that 
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we settled itupon more satisfactory terms for 
all parties, than could have been done under 
any other circumstances.”—His right hon. 
friend had next referred to the conduct of 
the present government, in relation to the 
_repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ; 
but his right hon. friend seemed to have 
forgotten, that he had sailed in the same 
boat with him, and the rest of his right 
hon. friends then colleagues. They had 
both equally opposed that repeal,—it 
might be on different grounds,—had both, 
in the first stages of that measure, given it 
their unequivocal opposition, and had both 
concurred, in the sequel, in effecting a 
satisfactory adjustment of it. The remarks, 
therefore, of his right hon. friend equally 
applied to his own conduct on that occa- 
sion. With respect to what his right hon. 
friend had said on the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform, he could only reply, that 
he had always, as much and as readily as 
his right hon. friend, acted upon the prin- 
ciple of disfranchisement, when a clear 
case of delinquency had been proved 
against any borough. He had dealt with 
Penryn, for example, on that principle, 
and had voted for the transfer of its fran- 
chise. To be sure, there were particu- 
lar circumstances in the case of Penryn 
to warrant the vote that had been given 
respecting it by his right hon. friend and 
the other members of the government. 
[hear, hear]. He did not understand the 
nature of the cheer; but he contended, 
that a large majority of that House had 
voted for the transfer of the franchise to 
Manchester, his right hon. friend never- 
theless agreeing with his colleagues in the 
principle, that the transfer should be made 
to the adjoining hundred. He saw no 
ground of exception to that principle in 
favour of East Retford, and therefore 
could not adopt the course which his 
right hon. friend was.at present pursuing. 
He begged leave to remind the House, 
that in every case, except Grampound, the 
comes of transfer to the adjoining 
undred was recognised by the highest 
authorities in that or the other House of 
parliament—by lord Chatham, for instance, 
in the case of Shoreham, which “he re- 
joiced,” he said, ‘was transferred from 
India to England.” Mr. Pitt also had 
contended, that it was an improvement in 
the elective franchise in those cases to 
transfer it to the adjacent hundred, without 
arguing the question—which stood on 
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would be expedient or not to transfer it to 
a large unftanchised town.—Upon the 
whole, then, he saw no reason for depart- 
ing from the course he had hitherto pur- 
sued respecting East Retford. It was true 
the House might go farther; but that was 
not the question before it. That question 
was founded upon the report of its com- 
mittee; which declared, that corrupt 
practices had been pursued in that borough 
at elections, calling for its interference as 
in similar preceding cases. It could not 
be urged against that interference that it 
was unfair, because it was made in the 
absence of the members of the borough, 
inasmuch as that absence was at once a 
consequence and a proof of its corrupt 
practices. The case of delinquency had 
been proved against it, therefore it must 
pay the penalty. With respect to the 
principle of voting for the transfer of the 
franchise of delinquent boroughs to the 
large unrepresented towns, he need not 
say he was not opposed to it, having, as he 
had stated, voted with his right hon. friend 
for the noble lord’s (John Russell’s) motion 
to transfer the Penryn franchise to Man- 
chester. An hon. gentleman had mistaken 
what he had said on a former occasion 
respecting the alteration of the present 
numbers represented by counties, What 
he said was, that he did not think it expe- 
dient to’ make any reduction in the present 
numbers, but not that no alteration should 
be made in them. Nottingham, for example, 
the county in which East Retford stood, 
returned eight members; while Warwick- 
shire, in which Birmingham stood, returned 
but six; but it did not therefore follow, 
that two should be taken from the former 
to be added to the latter, however desirable 
it might be to make such an addition. In 
conclusion, he repeated, that he saw no 
new ground for voting differently from what 
he had done last session with respect to 
the transfer of the East Retford franchise. 
He therefore should support the proposi- 
tion of his hon. friend, the member for 
Hertfordshire, for transferring it to the 
adjoining hundred of Bassetlaw. 

Lord John Russell said, he would not 
now trespass upon the House, but would 
content himself with stating, that he should 
feel it his duty, either during the present 
or the next session of parliament, to pro- 
pose that the elective franchise should be 
granted to the large and populons manu- 
facturing towns, such as Leeds, Manches- 
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Mr. Brougham said, that as he had | position of transferring the franchise to 
been prevented by illness or accident from | Manchester had been in one instance ne- 
expressing his sentiments on the question | gatived by a majority of thirty-six, and in 
before the House on former occasions, he | another by a majority of eighteen, and the 
would do so briefly. He thought the case | motion for transferring it to the adjoining 
of delinquency against East Retford had | hundred of Bassetlaw carried by a majority 
been clearly proved, and therefore he could | of ninety, still it was well-known, that 
not hesitate to vote for the transfer of its | those divisions were—owing to causes 
franchise to one of the large populous | which he would not then take upon him- 
towns which were at present without re- | self to specify—upon any thing rather 
presentatives. It could not be said in | than the simple question of its own merits, 
doing so, that the agricultural interest | and free from the influence of divisions in 
would be thereby lessened ; for East Ret- | the government on certain great questions, 
ford had been equally open to commercial | as to whether East Retford should or 
as to agricultural purchasers ; the former | should not be disfranchised, and whether 
being equally ready to advance forty good | the right of representation in that House 
and solid reasons to each elector for his | should or should not be transferred to the 
vote with the landed gentlemen, and the | town of Birmingham, or to the hundred of 
electors equally willing to adopt them. | Bassetlaw. The present vote, then, he 
The change of hands—he used the term | contended, would be given on very dif- 
“‘ hands” literally, without any figurative | ferent grounds, and he trusted would be 
meaning, when speaking of the corrupt | in favour of his hon. friend (Mr. Ten- 
electors of East Retford—was a matter | nyson’s) motion. Indeed, he was confi- 
of indifference to the good electors of that | dent it would, and that in the event 
borough, who were equally impartial, of the hon. member for Hertfordshire 
whether their representatives belonged to pressing his motion to a division, he 
the agricultural or to the manufacturing | would be found in a large minority. He 
classes of the community, provided they | was the more confident in ‘this hope, that 
were equally liberal with their forty golden | the franchise would be transferred to a 
arguments. Indeed, he believed it so | large town, because the principle had been 
happened, that the representatives were | acted upon in four similar cases, twice in 
chiefly commercial gentlemen— perhaps , the case of Penryn by that House, once 
on account of the manufacturing import- | before in the case of East Retford, also by 
ance of the county of Notts in train oil, both Houses. With respect to the ques- 
for he never heard of any other manu- | tion of parliamentary reform, it was quite 
facture in it. [It was here intimated to | unnecessary for him to observe, that he 
the hon. and learned gentleman, that there | had always supported the necessity of 
were five or six species of manufacture in | reform to the well-being of the House, and 
the county of Nottingham.] The very to the prosperity of the country. But as 
fewness, and the earnest endeavour to tothe kind and extent of that reform, 
prove the existence of those five or six there were various shades of opinion, even 
manufactures, bore him out when he among the most enthusiastic reformers 
asserted, that though Norwich might have | themselves. This, however, he would say, 
its crape representative, and other manu- that if there were any one proposition for 
facturing towns theirs, the large manu- reform, of a more moderate and practica- 
facturing towns of Yorkshire, Warwick- ble nature than another, and which might 
shire, and Lancashire, were actually un- | be adopted with equal safety on the one 
represented in that House. Before he | hand and efficacy on the other, it was the 
had had the honour of a seat in that | very kind of measure which his hon. friend 
House, he and another hon. and learned , had that evening proposed. He must also 
gentleman had been at its bar profes- | add, that although the right hon. member 
sionally, to all intents and purposes, the | for Liverpool had declared, that through- 
representatives of Birmingham; but this | out his life he had been hostile to parlia- 
representation was but temporary. With | mentary reform, yet that the proposition 
respect to the divisions that had taken | of the right hon. gentleman to confer the 
place on former occasions on the present | elective franchise on Sheffield, Leeds, 
question, he saw not how they could affect | Manchester, and Birmingham, to which he 
the votes of hon. members on that even- | would add Edinburgh and Glasgow, would 
ing; for though it was true, that the pro- ! effect almost all that could be required, 
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The House divided on the question ; 
“ That leave be given to bring in a bill 
to exclude the Borough of East Retford 
from electing Burgesses to serve in par- 
liament, and to enable the Town of Bir- 
mingham to return two representatives in 
lieu thereof;” when the numbers were, 
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ayes 111; noes 197.—Majority against 


Mr. Tennyson’s motion 86. 


List of the Minority. 
Acland, sir T. Littleton, E. J. 
Attwood, M. Lloyd, T. 
Barclay, D. Lucy, G. 
Baring, A. Maberly, J. 
Baring, F. Maberly, W. L. 
Baring, W. B. Marshall, J. 
Bernal, R. Marshall, W. 
Birch, J. Martin, J. 
Blake, sir F. Monck, J. B. 
Bourne, right hon. 5. Morpeth, viscount 
Brougham, H. Normanby, viscount 
Calthorpe, hon. F. Nugent, lord 
Carter, J. Ord, W. 
Clifton, lord Palmer, C.F. 
Colborne, N. R. Palmerston, viscount 
Corbett, P. Pendarves, E. W. 
Cradock, S. Phillimore, Dr. 
Davenport, E. D. Philips, sir G. 
Davies, colonel Philips, G. R. 
Dawson, A. Ponsonby, hon. G, 
Denison, W. J. Portman, E. B. 


Denison, J. E. 
Duncannon, viscount 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, hon. sir R. 
Ebrington, viscount 
Ellis, hon. major 
Ewart, W. . 
Fazakerly, J. N. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fyler, T. 
Gascoyne, general 
Graham, sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Gurney, H. 

Grant, right hon. C. 
Grant, R. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, sir R. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Horton, rt. hon. R. W. 
Howard, H. 
Huskisson, rt. hon.W. 
Jermyn, earl 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambert, J. S. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lawley, F. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lester, B. 

Liddel, hon. H, 


Powlett, lord W. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rice, T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Robinson, G. 
Rumbold, C. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, lord W. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, R. G. 
Sandon, lord 
Sebright, sir J. 
Smith, W. 
Stanley, hon. E. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Townsend, lord C. 
Tufton, hon. H. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Waithman, alderman 
Wall, B. 
Walrond, B. 
Warburton, H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Willoughby, H. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Wood, alderman 
Wood, J. 
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Wortley, hon. J. TELLERS. 
Wrottesley, sir J. Tennyson, C. 
Wynn, sir W. W. Wood, C. 


Wynn, right hon. C. 


Mr. N. Calvert then moved, “ that 
leave be given to bring in a bill to prevent 
Bribery and Corruption in the Borough of 
East Retford.” Upon which, lord Jobn 
Russell moved as an amendment, “that this 
House do now adjourn.” The House divid- 
ed: ayes 86; noes 180. Majority against 
the adjournment, 94, Mr. N, Calvert then 
moved, “ that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to prevent Bribery and Corruption in 
the Borough of East Retford.” 

Mr. Fane said, he had intended to bring 
on his promised motion, for a new writ 
for the borough of East Retford; but if 
the House were disposed to entertain the 
motion of the hon. member for Hertford- 
shire in preference to his own, he would 
defer it till Thursday. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, he had hoped the 
House would have permitted him to in- 
troduce his bill, and let it be read a first 
time; and, had that been the case, he 
was prepared to fix the second reading 
for Friday se’nnight. If the House wished 
the motion should be postponed, he would 
make no opposition to its wish. 

Mr. H. Gurney thought the motion of 
the hon. gentleman would supersede the 
necessity of the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber (Mr. Fane) for a new writ. 

Mr. Peel was not disposed to see the 
time of the House wasted fruitlessly, after 
the strong majority which had been already 
arrayed against the adjournment. If, 
therefore, the noble lord was resolved to 
divide the House by pressing his opposi- 
tion to this fresh proposition respecting 
the borough of East Retford, it would be 
far better to submit to that postponement 
of the motion which he thought might 
very consistently with the usages of the 
House, have been dispensed with. 

Lord J. Russell said, he felt, that the 
case of this borough would, with more 
propriety, be comprehended in and decid- 
ed by the result of the more extended 
motion on the subject of reform generally 
in the representation, which would so soon 
be discussed. Under this impression, 
he confessed he felt no part of his original 
objections to the motion removed. 

Mr. N. Calvert finally consented to 
postpone his motion, and the discussion 
of it was accordingly adjourned until 
Monday, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 6. 


MinvuTES.—The Earl of Surrey, after taking the oaths pre- 
scribed by the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, took his seat 
for the borough of Horsham. This being the first admis- 
sion of a Roman Catholic to the House since the passing 
of the said Bill, the circumstance occasioned some sensa- 
tion, and the noble earl was warmly greeted by many of 
his friends.—Sir RicHARD VyvyYAN gave notice that he 
would, on the 26th instant, move for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the Extent and Causes of the Distress of 
the Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial In- 
terests. 


REPRESENTATION OF CANTERBURY. 
—Memesers 1n Inp1a.] Mr. Baring 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to vacate the seats 
of Members of Parliament who have ac- 
cepted offices in India. He said, he did 
not intend to trouble the House at any 
length, as the measure might be more 
advantageously considered on the motion 
for the second reading. Atthe same time 
he thought it due to the House to state 
the objects which he had in view. In the 
first place, however, he begged to say, 
that what he was about to do, he did 
without communication with any other 
person; without having any interest what- 
ever in the city of Canterbury, which was 
the place that would more immediately be 
affected by the bill; and, he hoped he 
need not add, without the slightest feeling 
of hostility to the individual whose case 
had made the existing deficiency of the 
law on the subject more apparent—he 
meant Mr. Lushington, the governor of 
Madras. That case was so strong, and 
made the necessity of some alteration in 
the law so evident, that he was sure the 
House could not resist the proposition 
which he was about to submit to them. 
It was simply this—that, in 1827, the 
hon. gentleman to whom he alluded, and 
who was one of the members for the city 
of Canterbury, accepted the office of 
governor of Madras; and embarking for 
India, without vacating his seat, left the 
city of Canterbury with only one repre- 
sentative. The House well knew that, in 
most great towns, the representation was 
divided between two parties. It was so 
divided in the city of Canterbury. One 
large portion, therefore, of the inhabitants 
had lost their representative in that House. 
For, although no body of constituents 
could have a better or a more active re- 
presentative than his noble friend who was 
the other member for Canterbury, yet the 
being thus left with only one representa- 


just and necessary. 
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tive was undoubtedly a serious grievance, 
of which the inhabitants of Canterbury 
had a right to complain. With respect 
to the city of Canterbury, he was wholly 
unconnected with it. He had not the 
slightest knowledge who was likely to be 
returned, if the bill for which he was 
about to move should receive the sanction 
of the legislature. It was evident, there- 
fore, that he could not be influenced by 
any personal motive; nor could he have 
any party or political motive, because 
there could be no doubt that whoever 
might be elected would, like his prede- 
cessor, sit on the benches on the Treasury 
side of the House. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would see that he was 
actuated solely by a sense of what he 
conceived to be his bounden duty. It 
would be for them to judge whether the 
measure that he intended to propose was 
It was his intention, 
that the bill should apply to persons ac- 
cepting offices in India; and that it should 
be not merely prospective, but be applica- 
ble to this particular case of the city of 
Canterbury. If this last-mentioned pro- 
vision should not be considered desirable 
by the House, it would be easy to omit 
it; but it would undoubtedly form a part 
of the bill when introduced. The specific 
offices under the Crown, the holders of 
which should be allowed to have seats in 
parliament, and those the holders of 
which should be excluded from seats in 
parliament, had already been determined 
by a select committee of that House. He 
by no means wished to trench on the 
decisions of that committee. He was not 
one of those who were disposed, at the 
present moment, to complain of any great 
influence of the Crown in that House 
which called for reduction. It was un- 
doubtedly true, that as some of the offices 
in India were conferred by the East-India 
Company, subject to the approval or dis- 
approval of the Board of Control, those 
offices might, in one sense, be considered 
offices held under the Crown. But it was 
by no means on that ground that he 
made his present proposition. It was on 
the ground stated in the petition which 
had been presented to that House from 
the electors of the city of Canterbury; 
namely, the incompatibility of the situa- 
tion of governor of Madras with the dis- 
charge of the duties of a member of the 
House of Commons. He knew it might 
be said, that many of the members of 
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that House were absent voluntarily—that 
others who were naval and military men 
were occasionally ordered by the Crown 
on service in distant parts of the world ; 
but those were cases quite distinct from 
the case in his contemplation. If any 
hon. member, jealous of a new precedent, 
were to recommend an adherence to what 
was sometimes called “ the wisdom of our 
ancestors,” he would beg to remind that 
hon. member, that our ancestors were 
infinitely more difficult to satisfy, on the 
point of the personal attendance of mem- 
bers, than we were. Our constitution, 
however, had a constant tendency to get 
rid of all loose operations of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown on the one side, and of 
the privileges of parliament on the other; 
and to reduce to the form of specific laws 
whatever of both it might seem desirable 
to retain. Therefore, although in the 
olden time there were precedents of 
moving for new writs on the ground of the 
absence of members, and even when that 
absence was occasioned by ill health, yet 
such a practice had been so long disused, 
that it would be justly considered to be 
a stretch of authority to have recourse to 
it; and it would be much better to pass a 
specific act to meet the case. He was no 
friend to legislating on any speculative 
contingency; but here a real difficulty 
had arisen, and a complaint had been 
made to the House of it. He had not 
heard any objection made to the principle 
of the measure, as far as respected its 
prospective operation. But he had heard 
objections to its being applied to any 
existing case; or, in other words, to Mr. 
Lushington. His opinion was, that the 
bill ought to cover that case; and that it 
ought to provide for the filling up of the 
vacancy in the House created by the 
impossibility of performing incompatible 
duties. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a bill “ to 
exclude persons accepting Offices in India 
from sitting in the House of Commons.” 
Colonel Lushington considered it rather 
unprecedented to render any measure of 
this nature retrospective. It was clear 
that the retrospective clause could affect 
only one individual, the member for the 
city of Canterbury. He was quite sure 
that that hon. member would not desire 
to retain his seat a moment longer than 
was consistent with the wishes of his con- 
stituents and the opinion of the House. 
He would not enter into any explanation 
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of the particular circumstances of the 
case; but he must beg to observe, with 
respect to the petition from Canterbury, 
to which the hon. member had alluded, 
that that petition was signed only by 
those who were politically hostile to the 
hon. member against whom it was directed. 
If the hon. gentleman and the House 
would advert to the various sections of 
the 43rd of George III., c. 52, which 
provided for the vacating of seats in par- 
liament, they would find that all the pro- 
visions of that act were prospective. He 
must say, that he thought great caution 
ought to be used in framing any new law; 
and that a retrospective operation, such 
as that proposed by the hon. member, was 
unwise in any case in which injustice 
might be the result, and where there was 
no urgent necessity for such a step. 

Mr. Fergusson observed, that there 
were only three cases of appointments in 
India to which the proposed measure 
could possibly apply. If it were expe- 
dient to pass a bill to vacate the seats of 
members who had accepted offices in 
India, he did not see why the bill ought 
not to be extended to persons who em- 
barked for India, although without the 
acceptance of office. Under any circum- 
stances, he was at a loss to conceive why 
the constituents of any hon. member who 
should thus vacate his seat were not to 
have the power, as in other cases, of re- 
electing him, if they chose to do so; yet 
he did not understand that the bill pro- 
posed by the hon. member was to contain 
any such permission. He would ask also, 
whether there were no other parts of the 
world as well as India, a visit to or a 
residence in which was incompatible with 
the discharge of the duties of a member 
of the House of Commons? Why was 
not New South Wales or the West Indies 
equally obnoxious? LEither, therefore, it 
should be provided, that a member who 
absented himself for a given period to any 
place out of England should vacate his 
seat, or the proposed measure would be 
partial and unjust. 

Dr. Lushington said, it was now seven 
years since a measure recognizing the 
principle upon which the hon. member for 
Callington wished to act had been intro- 
duced. Upon that occasion it was de- 
cided, that a person holding the office of 
master in Chancery in Ireland could not, 
at the same time, retain a seat in that 
House; and the bill was passed, but 
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He 
thought, however, that the present case 
differed materially from that to which he 
alluded. He had had a conversation with 
Mr. Lushington shortly before his depar- 
ture for India, and that hon. gentleman 
had assured him, that he had not the 
slightest wish to retain his seat for Can- 
terbury, and that his doing so was alto- 
gether at the request of a large portion 
of his constituents. Now, he could not 
see what right the House had to interfere 
with the constituents of that borough ; 
for if they suffered from the absence of 
their representative, they did so with their 
own good will. He did, however, think, 
that some measure ought to be introduced 
upon the subject, but without having a 
retrospective effect. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought that ap- 
— in the East Indies differed 
rom the appointment to the government 
of Colonies. With respect to the case 
immediately before the House, he thought 
that though an hon. member might, 
under such circumstances, afford his con- 
stituents an opportunity of selecting 
another representative, still he doubted 
the propriety of setting a precedent which 
would inflict a disqualification upon such 
persons. He confessed, that, although the 
law upon this subject ought to be equal- 
lized, he could not help feeling that its 
application, in the present instance, would 
be an implied censure upon the hon. 
member at present holding the govern- 
ment of Madras. There were certain 
parts of the bill which he was ready to 
support, without pledging himself to any 
thing like an acquiescence in its details. 

Mr. Bright thought it would be most 
advisable to act on old precedents, and 
have it at once declared, that a seat be- 
came vacant upon an appointment to a 
distant office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should certainly oppose the retrospect- 
ive operation of the bill, without pledging 
himself either way with respect to its other 
provisions. 

Mr. Hume thought there was no occa- 
sion for the bill, inasmuch as the accept- 
ance of any such office as that in question 
should in itself operate as an exclusion 
from a seat in that House. But, unless 
the present case could be shown to be a 
hardship upon the electors of Canterbury, 
he could not see why any specific measure 


should be introduced respecting it. 


{ May 7.] 
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Lord Clifton said, it was not his inten- 
tion to take any part in this question, 
between the electors of Canterbury and 
their representative. 

Dr. Phillimore felt thankful to the hon. 
member for having introduced this mea- 
sure, which he considered of great 
importance to the country. Precedents 
had been spoken of; but, he would ask, 
what would be thought of the circum- 
stance, if Mr. Canning had retained his 
seat for Liverpool, after his appointment 
to the governor-generalship of India? He 
thought the principle which the hon. 
member for Callington’s motion went to 
correct one of a most injurious tendency. 

Leave was given to bring in the biil. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 7. 


Corn-Laws.—Free Trapve.}] Mr. 
Hume said, he had to present a petition 
from the Carpenters and Joiners of Man- 
chester. The petitioners complained, 
that they were willing to work, but had 
no work to do, and the consequence was, 
that they were in a starving situation. 
They ascribed their condition to the 
operation of the laws which prevented the 
importation of corn until it was at a 
certain price; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, that a Free Trade in corn was 
what they were entitled to, and was the 
only measure by which the prevailing dis- 
tress in the country could be alleviated. 
He thought it was gross injustice to allow 
the existence of laws by which the people 
were reduced to a state of starvation. 
If an efficient alteration were not made 
in the Corn-laws, ministers would, he 
thought, have to answer for much of the 
mischief which was likely to happen in 
the country. 

Mr. Wells denied, that the existing 
distress was in any degree caused by the 
Corn-laws. It was to the newly-intro- 
duced system of Free Trade that it was 
mainly attributable. The people through- 
out the country complained of that sys- 
tem. If a committee were appointed to 
inquire into the facts, the evils that had 
flowed from it could be decidedly shown. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he could not 
hear such an observation as that which 
had been just made by the hon. member, 
without entering his strongest - protest 
against it. When the hon. member stated 
that the sufferings of the people were not 
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in any way to be attributed to the Corn- 
laws, he asserted that which was not 
founded in fact; because, so long as 
bread was an essential article for the sus- 
tenance of the people, so long must its 
price be a most important ingredient in 
their expenditure, and must visibly affect 
their comforts. If the hon. member 
argued, that the Corn-laws had no effect 
in raising the price of bread, then, he 
would ask, why did those laws exist? 
Those who opposed them stated that they 
directly tended to increase the price; and 
if those who supported them thought they 
had no such effect, why did they not 
concur with the enemies of those laws 
and repeal them? So far from thinking 
that the Corn-laws did not increase the 
distress, he looked on them as the primary 
cause of that distress. Nothing would be 
more beneficial to the community than 
the repeal of them. 

Mr. Whitmore also wished to enter his 
protest against the assertion, that the high 
ptice of corn was not connected with the 
sufferings of the people; because they did 
aggravate very considerably the existing 
distress, But, while he admitted that the 
Corn-laws were an evil, he could not agree 
with those who thought that the high 
price of corn was occasioned by them 
alone, because there had been a very con- 
siderable deficiency in the last harvest, and 
that eircumstance must have produced an 
unfavourable effect. The hon. member 
for Maidstone had attributed all the pre- 
sent distress to the system of Free Trade. 
Now, he would ask the hon. member 
whether any innovation had been made 
with respect to the cotton-manufacture by 
the system of Free Trade? That manu- 
facture was most extensively carried on at 
Manchester, and the hon. member had 
alluded to the distress experienced by the 
cotton-spinners there; but there must be 
some cause assigned for that distress other 
than the system of Free Trade, for there was 
no foreign competition with the cotton 
manufacture, and there could not be any ; 
yet the severest distress prevailed even in 
that district which might be called the 
head-quarters of the cotton-trade [hear, 
hear]. 

Mr. P. Thomson was of opinion that a 
great portion of the present distress arose, 
not from the operation of the present law, 
but from the operation, for a series of 
years, of as bad or perhaps of worse laws 
for regulating the importation of grain, 
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This, together with the deficient harvest of 
last year, had raised the price of corn to its 
present level. They had, for many years, 
kept corn out of the market by prohibitory 
laws, which would not allow the foreigner 
to grow a steady supply for our use. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald observed, that as the 
principle on which these Corn-laws were 
founded was that of averages, by which 
the price was regulated, it was most desir- 
able that those averages should be cor- 
rectly struck. Now, he was convinced 
that in a most important district—the dis- 
trict of Lancashire,—a very great quantity 
of corn was brought to market which was 
not returned. It would therefore be proper 
for his majesty’s government to ascertain 
the facts; and in the present disturbed 
state of Lancashire it was important that 
the people should be informed that the 
nominal price of corn in that county was 
exceedingly exaggerated. In the week 
ending the 18th of April the return for 
that district was altogether five thousand 
six hundred and forty-seven quarters; 
then, deducting for Liverpool four thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-seven quar- 
ters, it left for the rest of the county, 
including Manchester, Bolton, Preston, 
and Wigan, all populous towns, one thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety quarters, 
In the week ending the 18th of April, the 
return for Manchester was seven hundred 
and forty-six quarters; and in the week 
ending the 25th of April, four hundred 
and thirty-eight quarters, not being in 
reality the tenth part of the wheat sold; 
the population in that district amounting 
to one hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
This was calculated to deceive the public. 
If such proceedings were proved to exist, 
some corrective should be adopted by 
government to ensure the accuracy of 
those returns. 

Mr. Peel said, the statement should be 
examined into, and if it were ascertained 
to be well-founded, a remedy should be 
applied. 


Suppty or Water To THE MetrRo- 
Potis.] Mr. Stuart Wortley rose, to call 
the attention of the House to a most im- 
portant subject—the Supply of Water to 
the Metropolis. A committee to inquire 
into that subject had last session been 
appointed by that House, and on which 
committee he had had the honour to sit, 
That committee made a report, which was 
all that they could do; but, as the evil 
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originally complained of still continued, he 
thought that hon. members, particularly 
those who represented this great metropo- 
lis, should not allow the session to pass 
without bringing the subject under the 
notice of parliament. He knew not what 
measures to suggest ; but he thought that 
the House ought, by attending to the sub- 
ject, to show to those who had undertaken 
to supply a sufficient quantity of good and 
wholesome water to the metropolis that 
their neglect of their contract would not 
go unpunished. He would ask the hon. 
baronet the member for Westminster, 
whether he meant to bring the subject 
again before the House ? 

Sir F. Burdett said, he had felt the 
importance of the subject, and had had 
frequent communications upon it with the 
right hon. Secretary opposite, who had 
evinced the utmost readiness to forward 
the views of the committee. It appeared 
to him (sir F, Burdett) that no further 
steps remained to be taken by parliament, 
and that the only best thing that could be 
now done would be (as recommended by 
the committee in their report), that his 
majesty’s government should send compe- 
tent persons to make a survey, and report 
from what points a better supply could be 
obtained. Indeed he understood it had 
been ascertained, that a better supply could 
be easily obtained, either higher up the 
river Thames, or from the Colne. He 
thought that something ought to be done 
to show to the water companies, who had 
at present the supply in their hands, that 
they would not be suffered to continue in 
the course they had hitherto followed. 
Although the supply had been insufficient 
and impure those companies had already 
levied upon the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis no less a sum than 44,000/. beyond 
what they had been empowered to charge. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he looked 
upon this as a question of considerable 
importance to the metropolis; and he 
trusted, although it was not perhaps quite 
regular, that he might be allowed to say a 
word or two upon it. And, first, he must 
observe, that if any blame was to be im- 
puted on the ground of supineness or delay, 
the hon. baronet who represented West- 
minster was the last man to whom that 
blame could attach, for he had been inde- 
fatigable in his exertions respecting it. 
After the report made by the committee of 
the House last year, Mr. Telford, the engi- 
neer, was applied to as to the probable 
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expense of a survey, with a view to ascer- 
tain the best plan for supplying the metro- 
polis with pure water. That gentleman, 
than whom no more competent authority 
could be applied to, was of opinion, that 
the survey would take from 3,000/. to 
5,000/., but he could not be positive that 
the latter sum would cover the expense. 
Under these circumstances, ministers did 
not feel themselves justified in entering 
upon the measure. Besides, he must ob- 
serve, that such an interference on the part 
of government would form a most danger- 
ous precedent. If they interfered in pro- 
curing a supply of water, why not in pro- 
curing a supply of gas, or in lighting, 
watching, and paving the streets? Nay, 
more, if such interference took place with 
respect to the metropolis, what was to pre- 
vent Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
and the other great towns, from making a 
similar application? Repeated complaints 
had been, and continued to be, made of 
the conduct of the water companies—that 
the water supplied by them was, in some 
instances, deficient in quantity and impure 
in quality, and that the price charged had 
increased with those deficiencies, The 
consequence would be that, unless the evil 
was remedied by the existing companies, 
new companies would rise up, who, by the 
encouragement they would receive, would 
teach the present companies that they had 
forgotten their own interests when they 
neglected or violated the principle of their 
contract with the public. He still thought 
that the companies, who were in the 
enjoyment of this monopoly, were bound 
to remedy the evil complained of. He 
thought it would be wise in those compa- 
nies to bear the expense of the survey. If 
they would, government would see that it 
was executed, and there was no doubt that 
either higher up in the Thames, or from 
the Colne, a plentiful supply of pure water 
could be obtained. He had great hopes 
that the evil would be very soon remedied, 
either in this or in some other way. 


Poor Laws—(I[RELAND.)] Mr. Sad- 
ler said, he rose to present a petition from 
certain inhabitants of Clara, in the King’s 
county, praying that a similar measure to 
that which regulated parochial relief in 
England might be introduced into Ireland. 
The hon. member said that, instead of 
taking any part in the discussion upon this 
subject, which was to come on that even- 
ing, he would call the attention of the 
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House to this petition. It contained many 
very important passages which were well 
worthy of the attention of the House. The 
hon, member then proceeded to advert to 
several parts of the petition, but the noise 
which prevailed in the House was so great, 
that his observations were indistinctly 
heard in the gallery. We understood the 
hon. member to say, that the petition 
stated that the introduction of the Poor- 
laws into Ireland would give activity to 
every branch of industry; that the sum 
given to the poor was not to be considered 
as a loss; that the Poor-laws would bind 
the lower orders in a stronger union with the 


government; that the introduction of this- 


national charity would establish a moral 
police ; that it would promote friendly en- 
tercourse between Catholics and Protest- 
ants; and that it would give employment 
to labour which was now lost in indolénce. 
{ Here the noise became so great that the 
hon, member’s voice was for some time 
inaudible.| He said, that hon. gentlemen 
would have better consulted their own 
convenience if they had heard the petition- 
ers now, instead of listening to him in the 
discussion which was about to come on. 

Lord Oxmantown said, that as the 
petition came from the county which he 
represented, he wished to offer a word or 
two. He differed with the hon. member 
in thinking that the money given to the 
poor under the Poor-laws was not pro- 
ductive of loss to the country. As well 
might he argue, that the money expended 
during the war, and which now pressed 
so heavily, in the shape of national debt, 
was not a loss to thé country. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


East Retrorp.] Mr. H. Fane said, 
he should occupy very little of the time 
of the House, as this question had already 
been so fully discussed. He must, how- 
ever, remind the House, that the borough 
of East Retford had been unrepresented 
for three years, on account of misconduct 
on the part of some of the voters, and 
that it would not be until Monday next 
that the House would take the first step 
towards punishing that misconduct. The 
hon, member concluded with moving, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant 
to the Clerk of the Crown, to make out 
a new Writ for the electing of two Bur- 
gesses to serve in this present parliament 
for the Borough of East Retford, in the 
room of the hon. sir Robert Lawrence 
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‘Dundas and William Battie Wrightson, 
esq., whose election has been declared to 
be void.” 

Mr. Hudson Gurney seconded the mo- 
tion, though he said he did not entirely 
agree in some of. the views of the hon. 
member: but, after the House had con- 
firmed its former division in favour of the 
proposition of the hon. member for Hert- 
fordshire, it was quite clear that no public 
benefit could be obtained by depriving 
East Retford of the right of representa- 
tion. Any election taking place now 
would probably be sufficiently free from 
corruption ; but if the hon. member per- 
severed, and the House determined to 
persevere, in attempting a remedy for the 
abuses that had prevailed there, he would 
venture to suggest, that instead of bring- 
ing in the hundreds, he might find some 
arrangement in East Retford itself, which, 
before another election, might possibly 
put an end to the state of things com- 
plained of—which was, the restoring to 
the burgesses the privileges granted them 
by Edward Ist, and opening the close 
and jobbing corporation which had been 
imposed on them by the charter of James 
Ist; from which, as he had been in- 
formed, all the more respectable inhabit- 
ants of the place had been, for more than 
a century, sedulously excluded. 

Lord Morpeth declared, that no ‘sup- 
port he had ever given to any motion was 
more constrained than that which he 
should afford to this. It was, however, 
in his mind, the only way by which they 
could avoid the difficulties of the situation 
in which they were now placed. Re- 
duced, as they were, to an unpleasant 
election between two difficulties, they 
were compelled to abandon for the mo- 
ment those principles which ought other- 
wise to govern their conduct. The former 
votes he had given on this subject were 
given, not so much with a view to punish 
the delinquency of a body of persons, as 
to dispose of a privilege, originally con- 
ferred for the benefit of the community, 
in such a manner as would best conduce 
to the advancement of the interests of 
the whole people. He must say, that 


there was a great degree of inconsistency 
in admitting, as they had done for three 
sessions, the delinquency and corruption 
of a particular borough, and then acting 
with regard to that borough as if no such 
corrupt practices had taken place. Yet 
he was willing to be guilty of that incon- 
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sistency, and to encounter that absurdity, | the landed interest prevailed. Under 
rather than give to the already represented | these circumstances, therefore, it was a 
dukeries of Nottinghamshire an increase | fallacy to maintain that the great manu- 
of the elective franchise. The present facturing towns were represented in that 
proposal he admitted to be bad enough; | House. He could- not avoid expressing 
but.it must be bad indeed, if it were not | the gratification he had felt at hearing 
better than that of giving the election ' the right hon. member for Liverpool de- 
of two members to the hundred of Basset- clare, that he thought Manchester, Leeds, 
law. jand Birmingham, ought to have repre- 
Lord W. Powlett regretted, that the | sentatives in parliament. That was a 
elective franchise was not to be transferred | great concession from the right hon. gen- 
to Birmingham, and he should also regret | tleman, who had never been a great friend 
if it was to go back to East Retford. He! to reform. The hon. baronet concluded 
had read last night the evidence relating | with declaring his intention to vote for 
to this borough, and he must say, that | the motion. 
of all the five boroughs that had within} Mr. Heathcote wished to say a few 
these few years been brought under the | words in explanation of the vote he in- 
notice of the House, East Retford was | tended to give. When this question was 
the most corrupt. Its corruption was | discussed a few nights ago, the question 
uniform and constant. In 1818 the cor- | was, whether Birmingham, or the hundred 
ruption was so great, that out of one| of Bassetlaw should have the elective 
hundred and forty-eight resident voters, | franchise which East Retford had justly 
one hundred and twenty-eight were proved | forfeited? He had voted in favour of the 
to have received bribes of forty guineas | first, hecause he conceived this a fit op- 
each. When the franchise of Shoreham | portunity to give representatives to those 
was thrown into the hundred of Bramber, an towns, and to extend, as far as was 
lord Chatham had observed, that the | consistent with the prerogatives of the 
effect of the measure would be, to take | Crown, the privileges of the people. The 
the representation out of the hands of | question now was, whether the elective 
mere strangers, and to give it to persons | franchise should be given to Bassetlaw or 
connected with that part of the country. | to East Retford? Between these two he 
He should adopt that principle in the ; had no hesitation in acting on the prin- 
present case, and say, that although he | ciple of preferring the respectable inhabit- 
should rather have given the elective fran- | ants of the hundred of Bassetlaw to the 
chise to the town of Birmingham than to | corrupt voters of the borough of East 
the hundred of Bassetlaw, he should cer- | Retford. He thought that at least this 
tainly prefer giving it to the inhabitants | gain would result from throwing the writ 
of Bassetlaw than to the corrupt voters | into the hundred of Bassetlaw, that gen- 
of East Retford; as the election would | tlemen of character would be returned, 
then be likely to fall upon gentlemen con- | upon whom dependence might be placed, 
nected with that part of the country. and that corruption could not easily exist 
Sir J. Wrottesley said, that his object | among two thousand voters. A charge— 
in voting for the disfranchisement of|a most unfounded one no doubt—had 
boroughs, proved guilty of corruption, had | been made, that government, with the 
always been, not so much the punishment | view of conciliating a noble duke, whose 
of the offending parties, asj the affording | interest lay in that neighbourhood, in- 
to the manufacturing interest that influ- tended to support the transfer to Basset- 
ence in the legislature of which they were | law. Now, the noble duke alluded to 
unjustly deprived. It was said, that the | was, he thought, the last man whom the 
great manufacturing towns were represent- | government would be disposed to oblige, 
ed by the members of the counties in after his public conduct on a recent occa- 
which they were situated. This had been sion. But, though that noble duke, as 
particularly remarked with respect to Bir- well as others, possessed influence in the 
mingham; which, it was said, actually | vicinity, it was only the influence which 
returned one of the members for the | property ought to possess, Under all the 
county. This, however, was not the fact. | circumstances connected with this borough, 
A few years ago the influence of Birming- | he must give his vote against the present 
ham was put to the test, in a contest | motion. 
which then took place, on which occasion! Lord John Russell said, he quite con- 
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curred with a noble lord, that the reform 
which was proposed, of transferring the 
franchise from the borough of East Retford 
to the hundred of Bassetlaw, would be 
petty, paltry, and insignificant. It was 
a kind of reform which would keep the 
representation in the hands of the aristo- 
cracy. It would also be unjust, while 
complaints were made of the want of 
representation for such places as Birming- 
ham, Leeds, and other large towns. But 
another point to be considered with respect 
to this motion was, in what way were they 
to deal hereafter with cases of bribery and 
corruption, if, after the declarations of 
that House, and its repeated resolutions 
in affirmation of the corruption of this 
particular borough, they were now to issue 
a writ, authorising it to send two members 
to parliament? Such a course would, he 
thought, be disgraceful to the House, for 
it would be an indirect sanction of the 
crimes of which it had already declared 
the borough guilty. He would admit 
with the hon. member who supported the 
transfer of the franchise to Bassetlaw, that 
a body of two thousand electors was much 
less likely to be corrupt than the members 
of a small borough. Still, though he 
would prefer having members for the 
hundred rather than for the borough, he 
must oppose the motion, because he ob- 
jected to the principle of the transfer in 
this case. He thought the House was 
called upon, in cases like the present, to 
visit the corruption by a forfeiture of the 
franchise, and by at once transferring it 
to one of the large towns. It was his 
intention, when the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire brought forward his motion 
on Monday, for the extension of the fran- 
chise to Bassetlaw, to take the sense of 
the House upon the question; and, if he 
should be successful, he would afterwards 
move, that East Retford be disfranchised, 
and, if this should be carried, and a vacancy 
be thus created in the legislature, he would 
move, that, when vacancies should occur, 
the franchise should be given to such 
towns as Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Leeds. It had been said, that he had 
made a selection of Penryn. He had not; 
for he believed that East Retford was 
much the more corrupt of the two. 

Mr. Fergusson said, that in all he had 
heard on this subject, it had not been 
denied that such a populous and wealthy 
town, as Birmingham should be repre- 
sented. The question then was, whether 
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Birmingham should be without any repre- 
sentation, or whether Bassetlaw should be 
doubly represented. For his part, he 
could not satisfy his conscience to leave 
such a place as Birmingham without re- 
presentatives, and send back a writ to a 
borough which had already received the 
wages of corruption, and would probably 
be ready to receive them again. Feeling 
that he should be concluded by this mo- 
tion from voting on the others which were 
to come, he must oppose it. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that he should feel 
it his duty to oppose the motion. After 
the opinions which several hon. gentlemen 
had, on a former occasion, been kind 
enough to express, that no undue delay 
was imputable to him, he should not 
follow the hon. mover in that part of his 
speech which related to himself personally. 
By declining to do so, he meant no dis- 
respect to him, but merely wished to save 
the time of the House. With regard to 
the complaint as to the long suspension of 
the writ, it was notorious that it had been 
the constant and uniform practice of the 
House to suspend writs in such cases, 
until it had abandoned or completed its 
proceedings against the accused borough ; 
and, in the present instance, neither of 
those conclusions had been arrived at. 
Writs had been, upon this principle, sus- 
pended for various periods. He would 
instance the cases of Bishop’s Castle, 
Maidstone, and Hindon. In one of those 
cases, the writ had been withheld during 
a portion of three sessions, and in another 
nearly two. If the hon. gentleman would 
investigate the subject, he would be quite 
satisfied on this head. When he spoke 
of the nature of the evidence adduced as 
insufficient to justify suspension in the 
case of East Retford, it must be observed 
that the House had already adjudicated 
that point—for it had many times deli- 
berately suspended this writ, and he did 
not perceive how it could now issue it 
without admitting that it had been guilty 
of injustice. If indeed it had—let the 
writ issue, for injustice ought not, upon 
any ground, to be persisted in; but al- 
though, if the House were proceeding 
against the electors as individuals, there 
might not be a specific crimination of 
them so as to disqualify personally more 
than a limited number, yet there was such 
a mass of testimony against the great ma- 
jority—that the House was perfectly war- 
ranted in dealing with them as a body. 
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No just complaint could therefore be 
made that the electors sustained injury by 
longer withholding the writ, for the ma- 
jority being corrupt, the whole were bound 
by and fell with the majority. He had 
stated on Tuesday last, that he thought 
the House would compromise its duty and 
its character, if his (Mr. Tennyson’s) mo- 
tion being deferred, the writ should issue. 
His motion had, however, now been made; 
he had taken the sense of the House upon 
the course which appeared to him best 
suited to the wants, the wishes, and just 
expectations of the country, and he had 
failed. His motion had been negatived, 
and he should now, therefore, be at 
liberty to vote for the writ, if, on other 
grounds, he deemed it expedient. The 
member for Hertfordshire indeed threat- 
ened him with a bill to transfer the fran- 
chise to Bassetlaw. But that might pos- 
sibly be rejected—if so, his noble friend 
(lord John Russell) proposed to move 
simply the disfranchisement of the bo- 
rough—and the representation thus re- 
maining vacant until another corrupt 
borough should be detected, the House 
might then, deal with the two, as proposed 
in the last session. Again, if the bill 
should be brought in and go to a com- 
mittee, he (Mr. Tennyson) should move to 
instruct it to give one, at least, of the 
members to Birmingham, and he still 
hoped he might prevail upon the right 
hon. Secretary to assent to that arrange- 
ment. When, in the last session, the 
House assumed that it had the disposal 
of two corrupted boroughs, the right hon. 
gentleman was inclined, by giving the 
franchise of one of them to the land, and 
the other to a large town, to divide the 
vacancies between the two great interests. 
He would now, therefore, when they had 
only one borough to deal with, suggest to 
him to let one of the two seats be given 
to a large town, and the other be added 
to some county—and when another bo- 
rough should be disfranchised, another 
member might be added to that town, 
and the second given to some other 
county. By further suspending the writ, 
he should be able to submit this proposal. 
Besides, it was improbable that any bill on 
the subject could be passed this session. 
If not passed, then in the next he should 
undoubtedly again bring forward his pro- 
posal for an absolute transfer to a large 
town. But if the House should now issue 
the writ, how could he hope to induce it 
VOL. XXI. 
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hereafter entirely to disfranchise electors, 
whom it would so have admitted to be fit 
to exercise the franchise? His noble 
friend, the member for the county of 
Durham (lord W. Powlett), had stated his 
renewed conviction, arising upon a recent 
perusa! of the evidence, that an enormous 
majority had been proved corrupt, and 
that the borough could not, therefore, have 
any pretence to retain its privilege. It 
was upon the evidence, that of the whole 
number of resident electors at the last 
election, there were only eleven against 
whom the charge was not proved: there 
were indeed forty-six young freemen, but 
of these only sixteen were resident, and 
none of them ever had an opportunity of 
receiving the election money. Of the re- 
sidents, these sixteen young freemen, and 
the eleven others, were the whole number 
against whom corruption was not estab- 
lished. How then was it possible for the 
House to issue the writ to a borough so 
circumstanced ? Perhaps, however, it 
would be more proper for the House now 
to make some specific order for a further 
suspension, and therefore instead of meet- 
ing the motion by a direct negative, he 
should move as an amendment, ‘“ That 
Mr. Speaker do not issue his warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new writ for the electing of two burgesses 
to serve in the present parliament for the 
Borough of East Retford, until this day 
three weeks.” 

The amendment being put from the 
Chair, 

Lord Normanby said, he thought the 
question was of such importance that 
there should be an opportunity given for 
bringing forward all the motions with re- 
gard to it. He, therefore, wished that 
the hon. member for Lyme Regis would 
consent to so short a postponement of his 
resolution. At the same time, if the 
question for them to decide upon was, 
whether they should transfer the franchise 
to the hundred of Bassetlaw, or leave it 
as it was, nothing could tempt him to 
consent to have it transferred to the hun- 
dred, as he thought it would be reviving 
a practice which was almost obsolete, and 
which was very objectionable. He con- 
fessed that, under such circumstances, he 
should feel extreme difficulty as to what 
course to pursue, and he put it to the hon. 
member, whether it would not be better 
to consent to a delay of his motion, in 
order that there might be an opportunity 
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for taking all the motions of which notice 
had been given into consideration. 

Mr. Fane expressed his willingness to 
withdraw his motion for the present. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, he could not see 
how those who had voted for the dis- 
franchisement of Penryn, on the ground 
of corruption, could at all countenance a 
motion for continuing the writ to East 
Retford. Elective committees had re- 
ported specially on only three cases since 
the last election; one was on the riots at 
Coventry, and a bill had been introduced 
for extending to Coventry the jurisdiction 
of the magistrates of Warwickshire. It 
had passed this House after some opposi- 
tion, but was lost in the Lords; and in 
the present session it had not been revived. 
The special report on the second case was 
also unattended with any good effect ; and 
the present was the third, which he trusted 
would be more successful. After a com- 
mittee had decided that East Retford was 
so corrupt, and after the writ had been 
so long suspended, it seemed to him that 
the House would stultify its proceedings 
if it passed over the offence without any 
punishment. 

Mr. Secretary Peel suggested, that it 
would be better to withdraw the motion 
for the present; or allow the previous 
question to be put, which would render 
the amendment unnecessary. In either 
case the subject could be renewed at any 
time that hon. members thought proper. 
He owned he could not support the motion 
for issuing the writ. After the evidence 
they had had,- it would be inconsistent 
with the resolution to which they had 
already come ; and it would be a bad pre- 
cedent for other boroughs, if they passed 
such eonduct by without taking some pro- 
ceeding respecting it. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Poor Laws 1n Irexanpn.] Mr. Vil- 
liers Stuart, in rising to bring forward the 
motion of which he had given notice, re- 
specting the policy of introducing the 
Poor-laws into Ireland, assured the House 
that he had not taken up the question 
from any dogmatic feeling on the subject, 
but from a conviction of the justice and 
sound policy—he would say the absolute 
necessity—of such a measure. It was a 
great advantage that the subject was one 
which could be discussed without reference 
to party. He brought the question for- 


ward from a conyiction that it would be 
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for the advantage of that part of the em- 
pire from which he had been sent as a re- 
presentative. The interest of the two 
kingdoms was now the same, and one 
could not suffer without affecting the pros+ 
perity of the other. Why, he asked, 
should such a difference exist, as was now 
apparent betweeu the two countries? Why 
should Ireland, with all the advantages of 
soil, never be able to carry on trade, or 
commerce, or manufactures, to any ex- 
tent, or to accumulate capital, like Eng- 
land? Was this difference in the two 
countries always as apparent as at pre- 
sent? He contended it was not. The 
hon. member then proceeded to shew that 
the condition of the people of England 
about the time of Henry 8th was not much 
superior, if at all so, to that of the people 
of Ireland in the present day ; and that the 
distress which followed soon after, in con- 
sequence of the transfer of the ecclesiasti- 
cal property, and which reduced thousands 
to beggary, had rendered the introduction 
of some legislative provision for the poor 
necessary. ‘That provision was made by 
the 43rd of Elizabeth. From that time, 
he observed, the condition of the people 
improved. Then, as penury, idleness, and 
improvidence ‘disappeared, it was found 
that cleanliness, industry, and frugality oc- 
cupied their places. In proportion as the 
wages of labour increased, it was found 
that the means of the labouring classes 
were enlarged. With enlarged means 
came in a taste for the comforts and the 
luxuries of life. This produced a market 
for home consumption, and an improved 
and improving state of agriculture: and 
from those two sources combined had 
risen that extent of capital which made 
England the most powerful state in the 
civilized world. What would have been 
the condition of England had Ireland pro- 
ceeded part passu with her in the march 
of civilization, he would not inquire. He 
would content himself with showing the 
reasons why Ireland had not proceeded 
part passu with England in her career of 
improvement. 

He had already pointed out to the 
House the period intervening between the 
commencement of the Reformation and 
the enactment of the Poor-laws in Eng- 
land, as a period during which the people 
of the two countries were placed nearly on 
a level. He had proved that a change of 
condition had been consequent on a change 








of system in England; and he would now 
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undertake to show, that if a change of 
system had taken place in Ireland at the 
same time, it would have been productive 
of similar effects. Let gentlemen not con- 
ceal from themselves the fact, that what- 
ever superiority the peasantry of England 
appeared to enjoy—and, in point of fact, 
did enjoy—over the peasantry of Ireland, 
had grown up and matured under a com- 
pulsory provision for the poor, and that 
the wretchedness and misery of the sister 
country was the result of its poor being 
neglected and unprovided for by law, and 
being left to such relief as chance or pri- 
vate charity might throw in their way. 
The fact was, that the poor in Ireland 
must be supported either by private charity 
or by plunder and pillage. He asked, 
which of these two courses was the least 
objectionable? He asked likewise, whether 
a fixed provision for the poor was not pre- 
ferable to that casual benevolence which 
was prone to relieve the importunate ob- 
ject of charity, and to leave the retiring, 
the blind, and the bed-ridden to pine away 
in unrelieved poverty and anguish. 

He knew that it would be asserted, that 
there was no inherent right in the poor to 
demand maintenance at the hands of the 
rich. In answer to .that assertion, he 
would say, that if it were matter of conse- 
quence to Ireland to maintain tranquillity 
and to secure property, it did appear to 
him, that without being guilty of a moral 
as well as a political solecism, the House 
could not fail to take into its consideration 
the claims of the poor in Ireland. He 
called upon no one to vote with him on 
the mere ground of charity. He stood in 
need of no such auxiliary, if he proved, as 
he knew he could prove, that the interest 
of the land was as much identified with 
the prosperity of the higher classes as the 
interest of the labourer was with the land 
itself; and if he failed to show that the 
measure which he now rose to recommend 
had a tendency to promote the interests 
of all classes of the community, he would 
admit that he had no claim to the support 
of the House. 

He would now consider the principle of 
the Poor-laws as applicable to Ireland; 
and with that view he would advert to an 
argument which was often used; namely, 
that whatever had been effected for the 
poor of England by those laws would have 
been effected without them, inasmuch as 
the fear*of want in old age, and the desire 
to better himself, which was inherent in 
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every man, would in themselves have been 
sufficient incentives to the practice of in- 
dustry and frugality. Now, the actual 
condition of Ireland afforded an excellent 
refutation of that argument: it furnished 
irrefragable proof that without some sys- 
tem of Poor-laws, the extremest careless- 
ness would pervade the lower classes of the 
population, who required the interference 
of the legislature to direct them to the ob- 
servation of their own interests, about 
which they were habitually indifferent. 
Such being the case, what became of the 
argument, that the Poor-laws tended to 
debase the feelings and the habits of the 
labouring classes? He denied that they 
had any such tendency in general. They 
might have such an effect, in some parti- 
cular instances; but, generally, they 
tended to raise the condition and the cha- 
racter of the poor man, by rendering him 
independent of his employer. They gave 
him the opportunity of obtaining the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, by raising the 
price of his labour; and they prevented 
him from falling into a state of abject po- 
verty, in which alla man’s feelings were 
absorbed in thinking of the means by 
which he should get a bare subsistence. 
To that state he was sorry to say the pea- 
santry of Ireland were now reduced, and 
from that state he was anxious to raise 
them; being convinced in his own mind 
that there could be no national prosperity 
in any country in which the feeling of 
hunger was the sole inducement to la- 
borious exertion. 

But perhaps he might be asked, from 
what quarter, if Ireland was so impo- 
verished, was the capital to come to sup- 
port a population consisting almost en- 
tirely of paupers? He was inclined to 
answer that question by putting another, 
and by asking, what was the source of ca- 
pital, whence was it derived, and why 
should England abound in that in which 
it was admitted on all hands that Ireland 
was so deficient? Ireland was scarcely 
ever mentioned without the observation, 
“Why is not English capital invested 
there?” It appeared to him more natural 
to inquire, why with all its advantages of 
soil and situation, capital was not generated 
there? The reason was obvious. The 
only source from which the capital of a 
country could increase was from its rental. 
Now, the rental of Ireland was regularly 
withdrawn from it; and therefore it was 
impossible, as the rental was withdrawn, 
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that any capital could accumulate. If 
rent be returned to the tenant in the shape 
of a renewed demand for his labour, it re- 
turned to him as the vapours extracted 
from the earth returned to the earth, in 
refreshing and invigorating showers, en- 
riching and fertilizing the soil on which they 
alighted. If, however, it were spent entirely 
in a foreign land by an absentee landlord, 
the whole market of demand was station- 
ary; and therefore, unless a speedy and 
effectual remedy was applied to such a 
state of things, the evil must continue to 
spread, until Ireland became one vast mass 
of poverty and destitution. He thought 
that he was not going too far when he 
said, that in no country in the world, save 
in Ireland, would it be tolerated that the 
landlords should arrogate to themselves 
all the advantages of the labour of their 
fellow-countrymen, without - giving any 
thing to them in return; and yet, without 
a system of Poor-laws, what was there to 
bind an Irish landholder to rescue his fel- 
low-countryman from disease and poverty, 

or even from absolute starvation? Hence 
it was, that he was sooften indifferent totheir 
distressed situation ; if indeed he happened 

to hear of it in the distant country in 

which he was sojourning. Hence it was, 
that he now called in the aid of the Poor- 

laws to make the absentee landlord identify 
himself with the tenantry on his estate,— 
a consummation which, desirable as it was 

on many accounts, was not the less de- 

sirable as being conducive to the circula- 

tion among them of the money which he 

extracted from them. With such an 

auxiliary, the labourer was enabled to make 

a fair bargain with his employer: without 

it, the employer, finding it advantageous 

to get labour cheap, limited the allowance 

to the labourer to the cheap allowance of 
rags, water, and potatoes. Such was, in 

general, the fate of the Irish labourer, 

The English labourer, on the contrary, 

knowing that the parish was bound to 

provide him with bread, lodging, and 

meat, threatened fearlessly to throw himself 
on the poor-rates, unless he received an 

equivalent for his labour. 

The evil of the Irish system, namely, 
the potatoe-minimum, did not stop here ; 
for the potatoe, though a very productive 
esculent, was liable to blight and frost in 
the winter, and always fell off in the 
spring season. You could not preserve 
it by any exertions for: more than a year ; 
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the new crop, where then were the stores 
for the subsistence of the poor? The 
granary might be full to overflowing ; but, 
of what advantage was it to them? 
Their labour was paid for in the potatoe, 
and they were therefore unable to pur- 
chase bread. Hence he would say, that 
if bread was the staff of life, the po- 
tatoe was nothing but its crutch. But 
perhaps he might be considered bound to 
adduce more favourable arguments for the 
introduction of a modified system of Poor- 
laws into Ireland, than those which were 
derivable from the frequent occurrence of 
disease and distress. Then, he would go 
back to the period of the Union with Ire- 
land. Let not what he was going to say 
with respect to the act of Union be consi- 
dered as a declaration drawn from him by 
any hostility to the principle of that mea- 
sure. He had ever considered the Union as 
a wise, a salutary, and he would add, a 
necessary measure, and one which nothing 
would induce him to have repealed. For 
that reason, he was the more desirous to 
deprive it of its sting in reference to Ire- 
land. It was impossible to conceal that 
the Union had driven its rising manufac- 
tures entirely from Ireland. The free- 
trade between the two countries, which 
sprung out of the Union, left them to 
compete with each other as commercial 
rivals. The result of that competition 
was seen in the decreasing manufactures 
of Ireland, and in the consequently de- 
creasing demand for labour. It was im- 
possible: that the result should be other- 
wise, when one country had a population 
of seven millions with no Poor-laws to pro- 
tect it; and the other had a population of 
eleven millions, sharing seven millions 
sterling of poor rates among them. Let the 
House inquire how the different systems 
worked, which were adopted in the two 
countries. And first in Ireland. Bad times 
come ; what, then, is the state of the Irish 
operatives? They hang about the factory, 
from which they have been discharged, as 
long as they entertain hopes of being again 
employed there. At last the exhaustion 
of their funds compels them to seek agri- 
cultural, instead of manufacturing employ- 
ment. They either look for it in their 
own country, or they cross the water to 
look for it here. In the mean time a bet- 
ter season arrives, and then where are your 
good operatives? Gone, no one knows 
where ! and the Irish manufacturer closes 
his market, from the consciousness of his 
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inability to compete with the English ma- 
nufacturer. Now, consider the different 
state of things in England. When bad 
times come, the English manufacturer 
places his men on half work ; relief is got 
for them from the parish; they are thus 
left on the spot, and they go on waiting 
for better times. Who, then, in posses- 
sion of capital, would fix upon Ireland as 
the place in which he would expend it? 
For these reasons he was convinced, that 
the Irish labourer must either be raised to 
the level of the English, or the English 
labourer would sink to the level of the 
Irish. Nothing could be done for Ireland 
without enabling the Irish labourer to pur- 
chase the comforts and luxuries of life to 
the same extent as the English labourer. 
He was convinced, that this could only be 
obtained by extending to Ireland the system 
of Poor-laws which had existed in England 
from the year 1605 to the year 1795; and 
which had raised it to a state of industry 
and frugality superior to that of any other 
country in the world. Such a system 
would increase the price of labour in 
Ireland, and would thus tend to the general 
tranquillity and prosperity of that country. 
If the wages of the labourer, which he 
would take at 5d. a day now, were in- 
creased, as he expected they would be in- 
creased by such ameasure, to 15d. or 16d. 
a day, it would not be unbecoming the 
House to consider the beneficial effect 
which suchan improvement in his condition 
would have upon the revenue. It would 
likewise enable the Irish farmer to find a 
ready market for his cattle: it would cause 
the different departments of commerce to 
flourish: and in producing a taxable re- 
venue, it would furnish the best comment 
on a change from a pauper to a Poor-law 
system. It would also be no less ad- 
vantageous to England, for it would stop 
the depreciation of wages under which the 
English labourer now suffered, owing to 
the numbers of Irish labourers who followed 
the shoals of their absentee countrymen to 
get that subsistence in a foreign country 
which they were unable to procure at home. 
He had no doubt, that if a good system of 
Poor-laws, free from the defects of the 
English system, were introduced into 
Ireland, property in that country would 
be increased tenfold in value, and that the 
landlords of Ireland would hail the day 
with triumph, which enabled them to ex- 
change a Poor-law for a pauper system. 
He was afraid that the system which he 
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had just ventured to recommend would not 
meet with the approbation of his colleagues 
from Ireland; and he should therefore 
confine himself at present to moving a 
resolution on the subject, hoping that his 
majesty’s ministers might be induced to 
take it into their consideration, and to 
bring forward, either in this session or the 
next, some specific measure for the relief 
of the poorer classes in Ireland. The hon. 
member concluded by moving the following 
resolution: ‘‘ That this House is of opinion 
that it will be expedient to take into early 
consideration, in the next session of patlia- 
ment, the condition, of the Poor of Ireland, 
with a view to consider the propriety of in- 
troducing a system of Poor-laws into Ire- 
land, subject to such modifications as 
parliament may deem applicable to the 
peculiar circumstances of that country.” 
Lord F L. Gower said, that in spite of 
the admiration which he felt for the talent 
which the hon. member for the county of 
Waterford had displayed, in the speech 
which he had just made, he was placed 
under the secessity of moving the previous 
question upon the resolution which that 
hon. member had proposed. He begged 
leave to inform the hon. member, that 
in so doing it was far from his wish 
to imply any condemnation, either , of 
the hon. member’s motion, or of the 
motives which had induced him to pro- 
pose it. He conceived it to be the duty of 
government to be cautious in approaching 
the verge of legislation, on a subject of 
such importance as the present. He ob- 
jected upon principle to any measure which 
pledged the House to a distinct line of 
conduct for a future session. He was 
aware that there had been exceptions to 
that principle; but he contended, that 
those exceptions were justified by parti- 
cular circumstances which did not exist in 
this case. By adhering strictly to this 
avoidance of hasty pledges, the House 
might escape from plunging itself into 
difficulties and dangers from which the 
boldest statesman would shrink with alarm. 
For these reasons, he wished to avoid 
pledging the government in any way upon 
its course respecting this question. Every 
member of parliament was aware of the 
mass and the value of the evidence, which 
the House had collected on the condition 
of Ireland. In the reports to which he was 
alluding, he found but a very small portion 
of evidence bearing directly, though he 
admitted that much of it bore by implica- 
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tion, upon this subject. Strange to say, 
that evidence, little though it was, appear- 
ed to him to tell strongly against the mo- 
tion of the hon. member. He alluded 
particularly to the evidence given by Mr. 
De la Poer, who was one of the warmest 
and most enthusiastic friends of Ireland. 
It was upon these grounds that he should 
take the liberty to move the previous 
question ; not meaning thereby to express 
any hostility to the motion of the hon. 
member for Waterford, nor intending to 
pledge the government upon it, either on 
one side or on the other. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he could not 
but regret that his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for the county of Waterford, had re- 
stricted his motion to the consideration of 
the propriety of introducing a system of 
Poor-laws into Ireland ; and he was equally 

‘sorry that the noble Secretary had met 
that motion with the previous question, as 
it prevented the House from taking into 
its consideration the whole condition of 
the poor in Ireland. It was not the first 
time that he had witnessed a- proposition 
on this subject got rid of by some gene- 
rality in the shape of an objection. He 
remembered a speech of a former Irish 
Chief Secretary, which had been loudly 
cheered by the House, and which con- 
tained almost the same language as was 
now resorted to. He alluded to a speech 
‘delivered by an individual now in the other 
House of Parliament. A proposition was 
made to advance a sum of money to 
enable Irish paupers to emigrate. The 
then Chief Secretary (Mr. Lamb, now 
lord Melbourne) said that one part of the 
country could not be benefitted by what 
was a loss to the country at large, and 
that the only remedy for the evils com- 
plained of consisted in patience, industry, 
strict economy and labour. These the 
noble lord admitted were hard conditions ; 
but he expressed his decided conviction, 
that they were the only ones upon which 
depended an improvement in the state of 
Ireland. In answer to arguments of that 
general nature, all that it was necessary to 
do was to refer to the condition of things, 
which was likely to be one of the inevitable 
consequences of a measure recently passed 
into a law—the Irish Forty-shilling Free- 
holders’ Disfranchisement bill. An Irish 


newspaper, the ‘ Northern Whig,” de- 
scribed the condition of persons turned 
adrift in consequence of that measure, 
- without the means of obtaining subsistence 
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where. It well became the House to 
consider what were likely to be the con- 
sequences of this. When persons were in 
vain petitioning and begging to be em- 
ployed, to be told that they must exercise 
the virtues of economy, industry, patience, 
and perseverance, was rather unsatisfac- 
tory. What argument was this to use to 
individuals who were willing to labour, 
but could find nobody to employ them? 
His hon. friend appeared to be of opinion, 
that the true solution of the difficulty 
consisted in the introduction of the Poor- 
laws into Ireland—a system from which 
he augured the utmost advantages and the 
removal of a considerable part of the evils 
that at present afflicted that unhappy 
country. He concurred with his hon, 
friend in thinking, that it was impossible 
to contemplate as permanent, a dif- 
ference in the condition of the labouring 
classes of the two countries. The ques- 
tion was, should we introduce the Eng- 
lish Poor-laws into Ireland in a modified 
shape, or destroy the Poor-laws in England 
and place the two countries on a par in 
this respect? No one could say that, in 
this country, the Poor-laws ought to be 
put an end to. The only matter remain- 
ing for our consideration was, a choice of 
the time for introducing Poor-laws into 
Ireland. He did not contend that the 
system of Poor-laws in England was 
complete; we felt its evils daily, but 
we also felt, that it was necessary. His 
hon. friend said, that the introduction 
of the Poor-laws would have the effect of 
raising the rate of wages in Ireland ; but 
let him consider what it was that regu- 
lated the rate of wages, and he must at 
once perceive, that the price of labour 
depended upon the demand existing for it, 
as compared with the amount of the 
supply. He (Mr. W. Horton) admitted 
that the introduction of capital would 
increase the demand for labour, and it 
was equally clear that the subtraction of 
a part of the supply of labour must raise 
the rate of wages. Those who thought 
that the evil could not thus cure itself, 
but that it required to be coped with, 
founded their conviction on the argument, 
that the mere introduction of capital, its 
transfer from one place to another (there 
could be no creation of capital), could not 
remedy the evil except accompanied by a 
reduction in the supply of labour. He 
would here observe, that he had a motion 
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on the subject of pauperism in Ireland, 
which s upon the paper for that even- 
ing, but he had no intention to bring it 
forward upon the present occasion. How- 
ever, he could not avoid availing himself of 
the opportunity to press upon the House the 
paramount necessity of no longer delay- 
ing to look deeply and seriously into the 
subject. Emigration, it must be admit- 
ted, was calculated to clear away some of 
the difficulties of the case. But to sup- 
pose that any body favourable to emigra- 
tion entertained so extravagant a notion 
as that its adoption would introduce such 
an improvement in human affairs as 
would remove the state of poverty in 
which a multitude of individuals must 
necessarily be placed, was altogether ab- 
surd. All he contended for was, that 
want and poverty might be alleviated, not 
removed, by adopting that in conjunction 
with other measures. Nothing was more 
deplorable than the circumstance of a 
large body of men, able and willing to 
labour, not being able to find employ- 
ment; and this through no fault of their 
own, but by reason of the existing con- 
dition of things. That was an evil that 
ought to be removed if possible, and it 
was one which he thought capable of 
a positive cure. He might be asked, 
“ Did he ever expect that there would not 


’ be distress in manufacturing districts ?” 


He admitted it was impossible so to ad- 
just the supply and demand as not to have 
occasional distress. He well knew, that 
as long as the masters effected an irregu- 
lar supply, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent such things occasionally happening ; 
but the great mischief did not so much 
arise from this, as from the circumstance 
of all the other classes of labourers being 
so numerous, that there was no possible 
mode in which the weaver could avail 
himself of his industry out of his imme- 
diate trade. He was afraid that the 
House had not paid sufficient attention to 
the reports that had been made by the 
Emigration Committee, but he could assure 
them, that a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation had been obtained. An attack 
upon that committee had been made by 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Sadler) who had 
since become a member of that House ; 
and though he was quite ready to admit, 
that the inquiries of that hon. gentleman 
had been of service to the country, yet he 
thought he had dealt very unfairly with 
the Emigration Committee, The hon. 
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gentleman, in speaking of that committee, 
had described them as selfish, presump- 
tuous, arrogant, cruel, heartless beings, 
who, indulging in the pride of a spurious 
philosophy, were disposed to sacrifice the 
lives of human beings to their own ill- 
digested theories. Surely he had at least 
a right to demand, that when the hon. 
gentleman made such assertions as these 
he should at least come forward to state 
the grounds upon which they were 
made. What he wanted of the. hon. gen- 
tleman was, that he should produce the 
authorities on which he thought himself 
justified in covering men as honourable as 
himself with obloquy, for opinions which 
they honestly entertained, and for supposed 
results which had never taken place. He 
should not quarrel with the abuse which 
the hon. gentleman had launched against 
the committee, provided he would shew 
that ne had evidence to support him in 
stating what he did. As far, however, as 
he could judge, there was strong evidence 
to disprove the assertions of the hon. gen- 
tleman. The hon. gentleman said, that 
the people had been bribed out of this 
country, and allured to a distant land, 
though many who had emigrated thither 
before them had perished ; and that in a 
vast plurality of instances the recom- 
mendations of the committee had termi- 
nated their misery instead of alleviating it. 
In reply to this, he begged leave to inform 
the hon. gentleman, that the principle of 
the measure supported by the committee 
was not only not to force persons to emi- 
grate, but to decline assisting them, un- 
less they appeared to be equally desirous 
of seizing the opportunity. Amongst the 
witnesses examined was colonel Cockburn, 
who had been sent out to the colonies for 
the express purpose of inquiring into the 
state of the emigrants ; and his report was 
most favourable. Captain Basil Hall, 
likewise, who had spent much time in 
travelling, both through the United States 
of America and Canada, had confirmed 
this account, and appeared to think that 
the emigrants were in a most thriving and 
promising condition.— With respect to the 
proposal of reclaiming the waste lands of 
Ireland, if any one could satisfy us that 
the bogs might be reclaimed, as the hon. 
member appeared to think they might, he 
would show us an immense treasure within 
our grasp, in the very heart of the country. 
So far was he from believing that immense 
reclamations might not be made in Ire- 
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land, that he believed the contrary to be 
thefact, and thought that government could 
not do a wiser act than to make the ex- 
periment. There were millions of acres of 
waste lands, which, if they could be suc- 
cessfully cultivated, would add materially 
to the resources of this country. However, 
this was one of. the experiments highly 
convenient for the government to make, 
rather than individuals, who could not sus- 
tain the expense of attempting it upon a 
large scale. The hon. gentleman seemed to 
suppose, that the Emigration Committee 
were foolish enough to imagine that Ire- 
land could not produce sufficient food for 
the support of its population. The Emigra- 
tion Committee said no such thing. It 
was one thing for a country to produce 
food enough for its population, and an- 
other for the population to have money to 
purchase it. Irish corn was naturally sold 
to the best bidder, and thus found its way 
into the English market. How could the 
poor among the population of Ireland ob- 
tain it, except it were provided for them 
by Poor-laws, or unless the rate of wages 
were raised? Yet, if we introduced the 
Poor-laws into Ireland in its present state, 
and under existing circumstances, they 
might prove an aggravation of the evil; 
those laws would prevent many landlords 
from obtaining sixpence from their estates. 
He said, he thought the effect of them 
would be, to encroach considerably upon 
the rental of the Irish landlord. Other 
parties, who at present derived benefit 
from the landlords, would suffer in con- 
sequence of their curtailed means; and 
thus the measure would prove a transfer 
rather than an abolition of pauperism. But 
if it were possible to settle the rate of 
wages in a satisfactory manner, by coloni- 
zation, or any other means, then would be 
the time to introduce a modified system of 
Poor-laws. In proposing remedies for the 
evils that afflicted the country, one gen- 
tleman said remit five million of taxation ; 
another said alter the Corn-laws ; a third 
proposed to do away with sinecurists 
(he hardly knew where they were to be 
found) : all these remedies must necessarily 
be inoperative, so long as the population 
continued redundant. The right hon. 
gentleman here cited the opinions expressed 
by Mr. Malthcas before the Emigration 
Committee, for the purpose of confirming 
this view of the subject, and showing that 
the removal of a portion of the labouring 
population would effect a beneficial change 
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in the condition of the remainder. It was 
clear that we must either devise new 
modes of employing labour, or withdraw 
a part of that labour from the market. 
The first remedy, to say the least of it, 
was not speedily attainable. With respect 
to colonization, he considered it almost 
the only remedy that could be applied 
with a prospect of success: it should be 
employed, not to the suppression of other 
remedies, but conjointly with the most pro- 
mising of them; he was convinced it ought 
to receive a fair trial. In every point of 
view it merited attention; and, for his 
own part, he believed it to be the sole 
remedy. He should be most happy to 
hear that government was willing to look 
into the subject with a view to its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. Sadler said, he should not again 
have troubled the House that evening had 
he not been personally alluded to through- 
out the speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down. ‘This, he 
hoped, would fully excuse him from oc- 
cupying the attention of the House, con- 
trary to his wish and intention, on the 
present occasion. If it were customary, 
or, indeed, tolerated, to make allusions to 
publications or discussion foreign to the 
House, he must be allowed to say that it 
was an injudicious course. He had, in- 
deed, in a work to which the right hon. 
gentleman had done him the honour to 
allude, strongly objected to the principle 
of public and national emigration, as un- 
necessary, impolitic, and productive of 
much individual suffering; which he con- 
ceived he had a perfect right to do, as a 
man who felt that the proposition was, in 
practice, opposed to sound policy as well 
as to humanity, and as an Englishman, 
who would be called upon to contribute 
to so anti-national a project, were it car- 
ried into effect. But still he attributed no 
intentional errors, much less cruelty, to 
the committee in question; on the con- 
trary, he plainly and unequivocally as- 
serted otherwise. He attributed the views 
which that committee had unfortunately 
taken on the subject, to those unsound 
notions upon political policy now so much 
afloat, and to that view of the principle of 
population which they had unhappily 
adopted. Speaking on the latter subject 
he might follow the example that had 
been set him by the right hon. gentleman, 
and say that he had given it for some 
years past his most unremitting attention, 
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the result of which would be speedily 
submitted to another tribunal. The right 
hon. gentleman had chosen to be sarcastic 
upon that principle, as he bad already 
developed it in the work in question: it 
would be found, however, to be a principle 
perfectly consistent with the history of 
human beings in every age and country 
of the world, and clearly resolvable into 
the benevolence of the Deity, and con- 
ducive to the best feelings and the truest 
interests of his creatures. It was a fact, 
that the multiplication of the species 
had ever a direct reference to the provi- 
sion which nature had prepared for them, 
and was under equal circumstances in the 
inverse ratio of the condensation of their 
numbers, But he should not have alluded 
to the subject had not the remarks of the 
right hon, gentleman drawn thus much 
from him. With regard to the Emigra- 
tion Committee, he conceived he had done 
them more honour than one man in every 
hundred thousand had done throughout 
the whole kingdom, in having read and 
examined their voluminous reports; but, 
though these had swelled into the size 
of a family Bible, he did not conceive 
they were quite of so sacred a character 
as that book, and had therefore felt, that 
the facts and opinions which they con- 
tained were the subjects of fair and strict 
examination, and he had acted upon that 
feeling. The right hon. gentleman had 
strung together a number of terms which 
he had erroneously represented him as 
having applied to the members of the 
committee ; whereas he had used them 
simply in reference to the principles they 
had held forth and the policy they had 
recommended. Epithets applied to princi- 
ples had never before, he thought, been 
construed into personalities. If so, the 
House would have been engaged in per- 
petual conflicts. For instance, when 
very strong expressions had been formerly 
used by a party in that House in refer- 
ence to his majesty’s government, such 
“‘ as weak and wicked,” it had rarely been 
interpreted, he should imagine, into an 
attempt to designate the individuals com- 
posing it fools and rogues. He regarded 
the charge as too frivolous to demand 
further observation. If, however, he had, 
in pursuing the course which his feelings 
and his duty prompted, made use of any 
expressions unnecessarily strong and se- 
vere, he could only repeat an expression 
which he used when he wrote the work 
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referred to—that he should deeply regret 
the circumstance. The fact was, that the 
book, in the composition of which he had 
to refer to some hundred authorities, was 
nevertheless, written in a very few weeks, 
in order to anticipate the then pending 
decision of parliament on the question of 
emigration, and was consequently com- 
posed with more haste than would have 
been advisable under other circumstances. 
Hence the apologetic expressions alluded 
to; which, however, had reference prin- 
cipally to a different description of indi- 
viduals to the committee—the absentees 
of Ireland—whom he thought he might 
have treated with some degree of harsh- 
ness; whereas, the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to think that the emigration report 
either was, or ought to be, the all-engros- 
sing theme of every writing and debate, 
and hence had imagined him as referring 
to that when, often, it was the very, fur- 
thest thing from his thoughts. As to any 
personal disrespect, he had not known a 
single name in that committee until he 
had read them in the pamphlet of the 
right hon. gentleman which he had that 
day seen; and he could only declare, 
that, individually, he entertained no feel- 
ings but those of respect for them ; in 
which he was sure he only shared the sen- 
timents of the public at large. He could 
say the same of their chairman, whose 
name, by every one who knew him, was 
constantly associated with ideas of huma- 
nity and benevolence ; but these feelings, 
however sincerely he felt them, would not 
deter him from persevering in his opposi- 
tion to the impolitic and anti-national 
projects of that committee.—On the sub- 
ject of emigration he would not enter, 
convinced that if he did so, familiar as 
the subject was to him, he should trespass 
far too much upon the time and attention 
of the House. As, however, it had seemed 
to give great umbrage that he had made 
reference to the suffering that these large 
and public deportations of our country- 
men occasioned, and as his statement was 
denied, and himself challenged to come 
forward in its defence, he would indulge 
the right hon. gentleman, and obey the 
call. In doing this, he should refer to 
one document only, for the double purpose 
of substantiating his statements, and that 
of fully exculpating himself from the 
charge of wishing unnecessarily to wound 
the feelings of the committee. This do- 
cument should not be of a disputable cha» 
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racter, but one printed and published by 
the committee itself, and referred to with 
the utmost complacency, as demonstrat- 
ing, by the vaunted success of this parti- 
cular instance, the prosperity and happi- 
ness which the plan would produce, were 
it carried into effect to its fullest extent. 
Mr. Peter Robinson, who was chosen to 
locate the emigration of 1825, and not, 
perhaps, in any branch of the emigration 
trade himself (which not a few of the 
evidences before that committee were), 
was frequently alluded to in terms of high, 
and he did not doubt, deserved com- 
mendation. ‘ Your committee,” says the 
third report, “cannot conclude their 
observations on this point of inquiry with- 
out expressing their sense of the zeal, 
ability, and discretion with which Mr. 
Peter Robinson effected the location of 
the two bodies of emigrants in 1823 and 
1825.” This location was described, at 
large in the preceding pages, and ‘‘the 
happy and prosperous condition ” of these 
emigrants was further dwelt upon in p. 
347 of the same report. These emigrants, 
he said, it ought to be stated, were select- 
ed out of fifty thousand individuals, and 
within certain ages, and consequently 
were, in all respects, the most favourably 
circumstanced in reference to the public 
and expensive experiment which ensued, 
and which is said to have been crowned 
with such abundant success, to have been 
so happy and prosperous in its issue. Now, 
an appeal to the actual condition of that 
location exhibited the following results:— 
The number of families was four hundred 
and twenty-four; of individuals, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five. 
Now what was the mortality in these emi- 
grants in a short period? From the year 
1825, when they went out, down to the 
24th of November, 1826, there were one 
hundred and thirty-one deaths, one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine were represented as 
having been sick. Of these it appeared 
that fifty-three families had suffered from 
ague all the summer; eight during most 
of it; thirty had been sick of other dis- 
orders all the summer ; there were twelve 
cases in which the entire family was re- 
ported ill; some were reported as never 
well since they arrived ; others, with their 
families, all dead. So that, instead of 
one death in sixty-nine, as in Wales, or 
one in fifty-seven, as in England, the 
deaths in that happy and prosperous loca- 
tion amounted to the unprecedented pro- 
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portion of one to fourteen! He defied 
any individual to show him any considera- 
ble community where a similar mortality 
prevailed in any part of the world. Cairo 
or Constantinople, while labouring under 
the ravages of the plague, exhibited no- 
thing equal to it. And what a state of 
suffering, mental and physical, both as to the 
sufferers and the survivors, did this imply? 
Nothing equal to it existed in any part of 
the British empire; fully justifying him 
had he uttered tenfold as much as he had 
done in reference to the impolicy and 
cruelty of the scheme. But this evidence 
he purposely suppressed. He had no 
wish to bring so strong a proof, as to the 
character of the proposition, before the 
British public. Since he had been per- 
sonally alluded to, as actuated by some- 
what different feelings he now gave it 
forth ; and let those who were thus made 
aware of it do justice to his feelings in 
opposing such a scheme. If, as the com- 
mittee “‘ hypothetically ” anticipated, nine 
hundred and eighty-five thousand one 
hundred and fifty individuals should be 
sent out of the country in eight years, it 
would, under all the favourable circum- 
stances so much dwelt upon, imply the 
death of seventy thousand individuals in 
the first year of their expatriation ; fifty- 
three thousand more than would have 
fallen in the ordinary course of nature, 
had they been suffered to remain at home, 
set to cultivate the wastes, and drain the 
bogs of Ireland, to the comfort of them- 
selves, and the permanent advantage of 
the country at large. The right hon. 
member had descanted much that night 
on excess of population as the sole evil, 
and expatriation as the sole cure. But 
he would remind the right hon. gentleman, 
that the evil was one which, on a reference 
to the history of his own or any other 
country, he would find the most pressing 
the greater the paucity of the population. 
In the wilds of America the savage found 
that he could not exist except he expa- 
tiated in a square mile of fruitful land. 
Spain, depopulated as she was, was over- 
peopled. Thus was it, from the lowest 
stage of society until it rose to its high 
and palmy state of prosperity and happi- 
ness; man was ever found in the most 
happy and prosperous state, whether 
morally or intellectually as well as physi- 
cally considered, when he was surrounded, 
assisted, and excited by multitudes of his 
own species, He would repeat what he 
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chad more than once said in that House, 


and had dwelt upon elsewhere; namely, 
that employment for labour was still 
within our reach, the development of 
which would give plenty and prosperity to 
every branch of the community; and, 
without meaning to throw the slightest 
impediment in the way of emigration 
when individually undertaken, he might 
yet be permitted to object to the legisla- 
ture of the country wasting its resources 


‘in so fruitless and anti-national, and prac- 


tically so cruel, an attempt as that of 
lessening its population. There had been 
no mortality like that in any district, or 


‘under any circumstances with which he 


was acquainted. In the fever hospital, 
during the utmost violence of the disease 
in Dublin, he was enabled to state, upon 
the authority of an eminent medical friend 
resident in that city, that a mortality 
equal to that which he had been stating 
had not taken place. He would, then, 
put it to the House, whether or not he 
had used undue severity. Nay, he would 
go the length of saying, that the commit- 
tee was indebted to him for the forbear- 
ance he had exercised; for he had omitted 
the mention of many facts to which he 
might have alluded. What, then, became 
of the high state of prosperity which the 
report described those locations as enjoy- 
ing? Once more he entreated the right 
hon. gentleman to bear in mind, that he 
made no personal accusation whatever. 
No man believed more implicitly than he 
did in the benevolent intentions of that 
right hon. gentleman. Every man who 
knew him attributed to him the highest 
degree of benevolence. All he meant to 
say was, that he doubted the policy of 
that wholesale deportation of which the 
right hon. gentleman was the strenuous 
advocate. There were in this country 
thirty millions of acres uncultivated, of 
which fifteen millions were capable of 
cultivation, if suitable means were re- 
sorted to. Let us, then, hear no more of 
emigration until these lands shall have 
been brought into full cultivation. Ona 
former night the hon. member for Abing- 
don had rather tauntingly called on him 
to come forward with some specific pro- 
position for the relief of the labouring 
poor of Ireland. He did not know that 
he should otherwise have had the courage 
to come forward with any distinct propo- 
sition; but having been so called upon, 
he begged to give notice, that either dur- 
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ing the present, or vety early in the next 
session, he intended to submit to their 
consideration a plan for the relief of the 
pauper population—not a plan of wild 
theory, such as that recommended by the 
right hon. gentleman and his friends, but 
a plan of real practical benevolence, 
calculated to prove an effectual and & 
speedy remedy for the evils of their pre- 
sent condition. It was not his intention 
to have been the originator of such a pro- 
posal; but, after the prominent part he 
had taken in the discussion, he felt him- 
felt bound to state the result of his ex- 
perience. 

Mr. W. Horton said, the mortality in the 
case referred to was owing to want of 
management.. The emigrants had been 
landed at an unhealthy season, in conse- 
quence of which a great number of them 
were lost. 

Mr. Sadler reiterated his statement, and 
observed, that notwithstanding the morta- 
lity, the location was described as being in 
a happy and prosperous condition. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he would resist 
the introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland, 
because they were vicious in system, inde- 
fensible in practice, had failed in this 
country, must inflict deep injury on the 
landholders, and were calculated to aggra- 
vate all the evils of pauperism instead of 
diminishing them. It had been said, that 
the prosperity of this country had in- 
creased since the time of Elizabeth: he 
was glad to hear it; but if so, it had risen 
to prosperity in spite of the Poor-laws, not 
in consequence of them. It was erroneous 
to say that the poor were unprovided for 
in Ireland. There were assessments for 
the promotion of education, and for the 
maintenance of foundlings ; houses of in- 
dustry~ were supported by local rates; 
every county in Ireland had one or more 
county infirmaries. Thus provision was 
made for the young, the sick, the old, the 
impotent, and also for the lunatic poor. It 
had been said, that the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland would have the 
effect of raising the wages of labour. In 
answer to this it was only necessary to 
look at Sussex. There poor-rates were at 
the highest, and wages at the lowest. In 
other counties, where the rates were mode- 
rate, wages were proportionately better. 
This was an answer to the hon. member's 
speculation on that point. If the motion 
were only for an inquiry, how far the Poor- 
laws might be applicable to Lreland, he 
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would not object to it; but he thought 
that, at the present period of the session, 
to hold out any expectation that parlia- 
ment would be disposed to introduce them, 
would be a measure fraught with evil. 
Inquiry into the condition of Ireland would, 
under any circumstances, be desirable ; for 
unquestionably the condition of the poor 
of that country demanded the interposi- 
tion of the House. What appeared to be 
principally necessary was, to take from 
the shoulders of the occupiers of the land 
a large portion of the burthens under which 
they at present laboured, and to impose 
them upon the landlord. Emigration 
might also be successfully resorted to, for 
the purpose of mitigating the evils arising 
from a redundant population. Theemploy- 
ment of the labouring part of the people 
‘ in public works was also a measure that 
might be productive of much benefit. He 
trusted that what he had said would show 
that his opposition to the motion did not 
proceed from any callous indifference to 
the grievances to which the poorer classes 
in Ireland were exposed, nor from any 
selfish feeling towards the class to which 
he himself belonged. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, that as this was 
the first time that this subject had been 
agitated during the present session, he felt 
it his duty to trespass for a short time upon 
the attention of the House. In the first 
place, he must return his sincere thanks to 
his hon. friend the member for Waterford, 
for having brought forward the present 
motion for the consideration of the House. 
He was exceedingly glad that he had done 
so, as it would be the means of calling the 
public attention to a most important sub- 
ject as regarded both countries. At the 
same time, however, he should now be one 
among the number of those who were de- 
termined to vote for the rejection of a 
system of Poor-laws in Ireland, similar to 
those which existed in this country. He, 
in fact, entirely coincided with the argu- 
ment of his hon. friend who had just sat 
down. The hon. member who had sub- 
mitted the present motion to the attention 
of the House had taken an opportunity, in 
doing so, of describing the happiness and 
comfort which existed in this country from 
the effect of the Poor-laws. It was true 
that the labourer in this country was pro- 
vided for in such a manner as to protect 
him from actual starvation, but at the same 
time he was firmly of opinion, that the 
same law, if extended to Ireland, would 
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be productive of nothing but confusion, 
misery, and poverty: he thought, in fact, 
it would be the greatest evil which could 
befall the country. But however good the 
hon. member might conceive the measure 
to be, he thought he had brought it for- 
ward at rather an unfortunate time; for, 
since the Catholic Relief bill had been 
passed, a new field had been opened for 
the employment of the poor in Ireland. 
English capitalists would now be induced, 
from the cheapness of labour and from the 
natural facilities which the country afford- 
ed, to invest their property there, and 
thus, by giving employment to the poor 
inhabitants, would be the means of intro- 
ducing peace and harmony among them. 
If, therefore, there had ever been a neces- 
sity for Poor-laws in that country it would 
now become less so; and he certainly 
thought that his hon. friend would have 
done better if he had allowed some little 
time to have elapsed before he had brought 
forward this question. He was afraid, if 
it were entertained for a moment by the 
House, that it would serve only as a fresh 
subject of contention and excitation; while, 
if it were actually carried into effect, he 
thought it would be detrimental, not so 
much to the landlord as to the poorer 
classes themselves; for it should be re- 
membered that the burthen would fall not 
upon the Jandlord, but upon the occupying 
tenant. Before he concluded, he begged 
leave to advert for a moment to the work 
on Ireland which had lately been produced 
from the pen of the hon. member for New- 
ark. That work was, in his opinion, not 
only the best, but the most intelligent and 
interesting which had ever been published 
upon the subject, and, although he could 
not agree with the hon. member in every 
respect, he had felt much surprise to find 
an English gentleman so well acquainted 
with the affairs of Ireland, and one who, 
possessing that knowledge, had treated the 
subject with so much fairness and libe- 
rality:—There was another circumstance 
to which he wished to allude. An erroneous 
statement had been circulated, and was in 
many places believed, that since the Dis- 
franchisement bill had been passed two 
noble marquisses, who possessed large 
estates in Ireland, had given orders to their 
agents to dispossess the forty-shilling free- 
holders, in order to make way for the ten- 
pound freeholders. That statement was 
absolutely false: not only had no such 
order been issued by either of the noble 
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lords alluded to, but it was utterly impos- 
sible for them to carry such an order into 
effect ; for the greater number of the forty- 
shilling freeholders held their property 
upon leases dependent upon more than 
one life; consequently they were of such 
a nature as to prevent the landlord from 
dispossessing them at his pleasure. He 
had thought it right to give this direct and 
unqualified refutation to the statement, as 
it had been bandied about the country as 
the first fruits of the Disfranchisement 
measure, and was consequently calculated 
to excite great distrust and suspicion. He 
did not mean, at that moment, to bind 
himself down by any declaration upon the 
policy or impolicy of introducing the Poor- 
laws into Ireland. His opinion at present 
was, that the introduction of such a mea- 
sure could not be attended with any bene- 
ficial result ; on the contrary, he thought 
it would be productive of incalculable in- 
jury, and would serve only to blast those 
fair prospects which were now beginning 
to appear. 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that such ap- 
peared to him to be the great importance 
of this subject that he was almost afraid 
to attempt to enter upon it. But since it 
had once been agitated, he felt that he 
could not sit in that House without making 
a few observations upon it. Those obser- 
vations, however, would be very short; 
for, as the subject might be said to be in 
its infancy, ample opportunities would 
hereafter be afforded for discussing it. In 
the course of this debate much had been 
said about colonization, or emigration as 
it was more commonly called. Coloniza- 
tion, however, appeared to him to be the 
more proper term ; as it was not proposed 
to send out settlers to form new colonies, 
but to establish themselves at those fine 
colonies which already existed. In his 
opinion, the system of colonization was 
one which must in every respect be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the country, and 
perhaps the only means of relieving it from 
the very great evil of such a poor-rate as 
that which at present existed in England. 
He thought, therefore, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Newark was wrong when he had 
indulged in the volume of vituperation, with 
which he had attacked those who were sup- 
porters of the system of colonization. In- 
stead of being absurd, it was, in his opinion, 
true charity and generosity; and, like 
charity and generosity in general, it united 
with it wisdom, justice, and policy. There 
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could be no doubt that the measure of 
emigration was the only means of giving 
relief for what he must call, notwithstand- 
ing it was so much deprecated by some 
hon. gentlemen, the superabundant and 
redundant population of the united king- 
dom. That subject would, however, here- 
after come under consideration; but he 
thought it proper now to bear his tes- 
timony to the zeal and ability with 
which it had been pursued by the right 
hon. gentleman. The question before 
the House he considered to be second in 
importance to none. The Catholic ques- 
tion, the question of Free Trade, or the 
question of Education—none of the ques- 
tions which, for a series of years, had 
occupied all the intellect of the country, 
were, in his opinion, of greater importance 
than the question of relieving the country 
from the intolerable evil of an excess of 
population, which we could not find any 
means to employ. With respect to the 
cultivation of waste lands at the public 
expense, recommended by the hon. mem- 
ber for Newark, he could not conceive 
anything more certain to cause a waste of 
public money. Why were such lands not 
now cultivated? Because, he would 
answer, it was impossible to cultivate 
them. In all questions of this kind, the 
Irish gentlemen seemed to have in view to 
draw money for their immediate relief 
from this country. The public money 
might certainly be laid out in such a man- 
ner; but it would not lead to any perma- 
nent benefit. The question, then, before 
the House was not a civil question—it was 
a question, whether the rates for the sup- 
port of the Irish poor should be paid by 
the English or the Irish landowners. For 
such a question he was not a disinterested 
advocate, but he would contend that it 
would be just and beneficial that the Irish 
landowners should maintain their own 
poor. If they had taken the same pains 
in managing their estates that the gentle- 
men of: this country had taken, instead of 
stimulating population for political pur- 
poses, that population would not have 
been, he believed, redundant. There was 
one law of the country which, though 
many wise men had objected to it, and the 
press was continually labouring to get re- 
pealed—he meant the law of Primogeniture 
—he thought was the great cause of the 
wealth of England [hear!]. That law kept 
property together in masses, and was the 
only means by which it could be preserved. 
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In Ireland we had that system reduced to 
practice which had been described in 
beautiful poetry, but very incorrect philo- 
sophy— 
‘ A time there was ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man.” 
This was now the case in Ireland; and a 
more miserable state of society could not 
be imagined. But for the condition of the 
ople of Ireland, who had overwhelmed 
the poor of this country, he believed that 
the growing prosperity of England would, 
ere this, have put an end to the poor-rates 
in England, and that not a working man 
would be found subsisting on parish sup- 
port, But it was impossible to do away 
with pauperism here, unless the working 
people of Ireland had their condition im- 
roved. The people of both parts of the 
Setar well naturally come to the 
same level: as long as the Irish were de- 
graded, it would be impossible for the 
glish labourer to obtain adequate wages, 
The right hon. gentleman had quoted a 
passage of Swift, which he did not recol- 
lect; but he did recollect, that Foote said 
he never knew what the beggars of England 
did with their cast-off clothes, till he went 
to Ireland. The wretchedness of the people 
was noticed long ago, and ascribed 7 sir 
William Temple to the facility with which 
the people could obtain the means of sub- 
sistence. He argued, that as Holland had 
risen to great wealth by overcoming great 
obstacles, so it would only be necessary 
that the people of Ireland should be ex- 
posed to similar difficulties, to make them 
equally as industrious and equally as 
wealthy as the Hollanders. It was because 
the people of Ireland could obtain a week’s 
subsistence by two days’ labour, that he 
accounted for their inherent indolence. At 
present they were not indolent. No people 
were more willing to work, or employed 
more ability, energy, or ingenuity in their 
labour than the Irish, whenever they had 
an opportunity. He would say, under 
these circumstances, that his hon. friend 
had brought forward his motion on strong 
public grounds, for it was not in support 
of his own interest; and he had brought 
it forward in a manner that did as much 
credit to his understanding, as the motives 
for undertaking it did to his heart. The 
topic was one of great public importance, 
and he hoped and trusted, that parliament 
would not separate without taking it into 
its serious consideration. He should yote 
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Mr. James Grattan said, he had listened, 
on many occasions, with great pleasure to 
the hon, baronet; but he was surprised 
to hear him that night defend the law of 
primogeniture. With such an unnatural law 
Poor-laws were right and necessary. With 
respect to the system of emigration which 
the right hon, gentleman had recommended 
as a means of removing the evils of the 
country, he had tried it for eight or nine 
years and had now been obliged to give it 
up. The right hon. gentleman had ob- 
tained grants of public money in 1821 and 
1823, to make an experiment, and that 
experiment had completely failed, The 
right hon. gentleman had had three com- 
mittees, and if he had brought the report 
of the last committee before the House, he 
would probably have been induced to give 
up the scheme himself. He wanted the 

ouse to grant a million of money, and 
he would then send ninety thousand per- 
sons out of the country; but if the House 
would give that sum to the gentlemen of 
Ireland, he would undertake to say, that 
the distress of that country would be 
relieved. With 4000/.,a Mr. Griffith had 
improved a space of three miles, and had 
introduced peace and quietness, where 
before there was riot and disorder, 
There was now in that spot where there 
had been a redundancy of population, a 
want of labourers; and it was by acting 
upon this system that he thought the 
country would be best relieved. The hon. 
member for Limerick had spoken of schools 
and infirmaries, and other means of reliev- 
ing and assisting the poor; and he had 
referred to the 11th and 12th of George I., 
which was confirmed by the Irish parlia- 
ment in 1771, by which grand juries were 
directed to provide houses of industry for 
the poor, to place badges on the paupers, 
and which, he said, did introduce Poor-laws 
into Ireland. The corporations and the 
clergy were to be the leaders in carrying this 
measure into execution; but ithad been so 
much neglected, that only two Houses of 
industry had been erected in Ireland; one 
at Dublin, and the other at Waterford. 
Both were well conducted; and the hon. 
member for Limerick seemed to suppose, 
that if one of these were erected in each 
county, it would supply sufficient means of 
relieving and providing for the poor of 
Ireland. He must indeed be a madman, 
who would introduce the Poor-laws, as 
they existed in England, into Ireland; but 
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establishing a system to relieve the aged 
and the distressed, and a regular system 
to provide employment for the poor, and 
to feed those who were not employed, 
though they were lazy and idle, and able- 
bodied men. A great part of the evils 
arose from gentlemen not residing on their 
property; and there ought to be some 
measure for providing an equality of taxa- 
tion, for those who did not reside,.as well 
as for those who did. Inthe county in 
which he resided, some distress had been 
experienced ; but the gentry had united to 
diminish it, and the great mass of the poor 
they now had, came from other parts. It 
was hard that they should suffer from the 
absence or negligence of others, and some 
step ought to be taken to make all con- 
tribute alike. He did not believe, if a 
compulsory payment existed, under a 
regular system, that it would amount to a 
greater sum than was now paid in charity. 
In 1816 and 1817 thetyphus fever prevailed 
in Dublin, and then the rich raised 12,0007. 
to relieve the poor, who amounted to five 
thousand. By their exertions the number 
was reduced to a few hundreds, and a 
much smaller sum was now sufficient to 
relieve their wants, He had paid great 
attention to the subject, and had felt him- 
self obliged in 1825, both as a member of 
parliament and a christian, to attempt to 
relieve the distress. For this purpose, he 
had brought in a bill, and he thought that 
parliament would ultimately be forced to 
adopt some such a measure. He would 
recommend the noble Secretary for Ireland 
in case another typhus should break out in 
Ireland when the parliament was not 
sitting, to obtain the power to advance a 
large sum of money, compelling the land- 
lords to repay it. Such a measure would 
make the landed gentlemen attend to the 
condition of their tenantry. He hoped 
such a state of things would not recur; 
but if it did, he would recommend these 
hints to the consideration of the noble 
lord. 

Mr. Brownlow professed himself a zea- 
lous advocate of the principle of the mea- 
sure, but he should not vote for it with 
feelings of unmixed satisfaction. He did 
not agree with the right hon. member for 
Londonderry as to the effects of the Dis- 
franchisement Act, the tendency of which 
he was afraid, would be, to sever many men 
from the soil; and he was afraid that 
many landiords would be induced, by the 
agitating of this question, to hasten the 
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execution of such a project, and that it 
would add to the number of men who 
would be severed from the soil, in order 
that their landlords might not be obliged to 
support them. ‘There existed a want of 
sympathy between the landlord and the 
poor, such as existed in the country 
between the landlord and his tenants; 
and there would be no provision made 
for the poor, unless the landlords were 
taxed. He differed entirely from the 
hon. member for Limerick, in thinking 
that there was a sufficient provision made 
by local acts for the aged and destitute. 
Those acts had not provided for such as 
were impotent and in need. It was im- 
possible to go into the streets and roads 
without encountering objects of the greatest 
pity. Many a Lazarus was laid down at 
the rich man’s gate, and received no pity. 
There was nothing in Europe—nothing in 
the wide world—which could surpass the 
misery and absolute wretchedness of the 
Irish poor. The 28th of Henry 8th, and 
the other acts mentioned, could not be 
properly described as imposing a com- 
pulsory rate, or a sufficient means of relief. 
If such a rate were not imposed, what 
could be expected, when it was known 
that from the district of Tralee, during the 
season of distress, from 160,000/, to 
180,000/7. was drawn, and nothing re- 
turned; and from another district 88,0002. 
was drawn by absentees, and after repeated 
applications, 80/. was returned as a relief 
to the suffering people? From such people 
nothing could be expected; and by them 
nothing would be done, unless they were 
compelled by a compulsory assessment. 
He considered the proposed measure 
necessary to the peace and. prosperity of 
Ireland, and he implored his majesty’s 
ministers to take it into their consideration 
and introduce a measure calculated to 
remedy the evil so loudly and so gene- 
rally complained of in that country. But 
he would not stop here: he looked upon 
the measure under consideration as only a 
right, and christian, and charitable provi- 
sion for the distressed and impotent Irish. 
He would go further, and tell the hon. 
member for Wicklow, that he (Mr. Brown- 
low) was one of those “ foolish, mad, and 
wrong-headed persons,” who were anxious 
to extend the principle of the English 
Poor-laws to Ireland. He believed that 
the true meaning of the act introduced in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth was that of 
providing employment for children and 
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industrious persons who were without 
labour; and, viewing it in that light, he 
was one of those wrong-headed men who 
would willingly extend it to Ireland. He 
would earnestly advocate the enactment of 
such a Poor-law as would touch the em- 
ployment of the poor; otherwise he would 
not thank ministers for it. They had been 
told that, if such a bill were enacted, the 
rent also of the landholders would be com- 
pletely eaten up. It was true that they 
would be diminished, but even if that 
should turn out to be the case, he would 
say that it would be better than that a 
whole nation should be left in a state of 
starvation, That was a conclusive answer 
to those who made such an objection. If, 
on the one hand, the landlords would be 
thus deprived of their;rents, on the other 
hand, they had evidence that, under the 
existing system, life was destroyed in 
Treland every day, from the effects of suf- 
fering and want. The necessity of the 
case, then, left them no alternative, even 
if the rentals of the landlords would be 
eaten up by the Poor-laws, if introduced 
into Ireland. But he did not think that 
the introduction of the Poor-laws there 
would cause such a fearful rush upon the 
rental of the country. If they enabled 
the poor-rates there to touch the labour 
of the country, by making labour the sole 
channel for relief—though they would, by 
that means, keep the rate of wages down 
in the market—yet, if the labourer re- 
ceiving support from the poor-rates, were 
employed to a less degree than the other 
labourers in the parish, and received less 
wages than those given in the ordinary 
market, he did not think that, under such 
circumstances, there would be such a 
fearful rush upon the rental of the country. 
It was to the rental of the country, he 
was ready to avow, that he would attach 
the poor-rates in Ireland. Notwithstand- 
ing the speeches of liis hon. friends, the 
members for Wicklow and Limerick, he 
would say, that rent was excessively and 
cruelly high in Ireland. He only asserted 
a fact, which every writer upon the sta- 
tistics of Ireland, from the time of Spenser 
to Mr. Wakefield and Mr. ‘Curwen, the 
late member for Cumberland, acknow- 
ledged, when he said, that the rents in 
Ireland were excessively high, and that 
the last farthing was screwed out of the 
unfortunate people of Ireland. [An hon. 
member called out, ‘ name, name ?”] 
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upon him to perform a most invidious 
task, that of naming landlords who let 
their land at extravagantly high rents. 
This, however, he would decline doing, 
for reasons which must be obvious to every 
hon. member; but he could assure the 
House, that such was the fact. The 
Irish tenant had the last farthing wrung 
from him in the shape of rent. It was 
his firm impression that it was so, from the 
evidence which he possessed; and he 
stated it now, in order to show, that if 
the rental of Ireland was wrung out of 
the wretchedness and misery of her un- 
fortunate population, it was but just that 
it should be taxed in return for their sup- 
port. Why, then, he asked, should there 
be such squeamishness exhibited by hon. 
members with regard to the interests 
of the Irish landlord? Why did they 
start at a proposition for the support of 
the poor, because it would make a draw 
upon the rental, when the people of the 
country were actually starving? He knew 
well, that as long as the landlords could 
get their rents they would not burthen 
themselves with the support of the poor. 
He called upon the House to lay their 
hands upon the Irish proprietors ; to put 
their hands into the pockets of these men ; 
for they might depend upon it that the 
Irish proprietors would never do so 
themselves for the relief of their poorer 
neighbours fhear, hear!]. Let the 
proposed measure be introduced — let 
the proprietor pay for the support of 
the unemployed poor—and it would 
be found that there would not be that 
rush on the rental of the landholder 
which was anticipated. On the contrary, 
it would have the effect of bringing back 
the absentees to Ireland, by making their 
property subject to assessment for the 
support of the poor there. They would be 
induced to return, if a system of Poor-laws 
were introduced, for the purpose of looking 
after the affairs of their parishes, attending 
at the vestries, seeing how the rates were 
assessed and collected, and taking a part 
in the management of the parochial affairs. 
But it was said, that the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland would tend to 
lower the rate of wages there. Its ten- 
dency, he conceived, would be otherwise. 
The landlord, when he found himself 
obliged to support the unemployed la- 
bourer, would rather set him to work on 
his estate, than have him employed at the 
expense of the parish. The bogs and 
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waste lands would supply abundant means 
for employing the unemployed labourers, 
and thus the introduction of the poor-rates 
would tend rather to raise than to lower 
wages in Ireland. He could not, there- 
fore, agree with the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. W. Horton), that there would be no 
tendency in this measure to raise the rate 
of wages. By making the rental of the 
country contribute to the support of the 
poor, the landlord, as he had just said, 
would rather employ the labourers who 
might be out of employment on his own 
estate, and have them employed at the 
expense of the parish. The demand for 
labour would therefore increase, and wages 
would rise in proportion to that demand. 
—He would give his zealous support to 
the application of such a system as he 
had described to the condition of Ireland. 
He was sure that the measure would meet 
with the almost unanimous support of the 
English members, when they reflected 
upon the inequality of the rate of wages 
in the two countries—a labourer receiving 
5d, a day in Ireland, who was paid at the 
rate of Is. 6d. in England; and when 
they knew that this inequality must 
sooner or later end in reducing the rate 
of wages in both countries to one common 
level, ruinously prejudicial to the English 
labourer and peasant. Englishmen were 
proverbial for their generosity to Ireland. 
In the year of the great distress there, 
upwards of 300,000/. were transmitted 
from this country to support her starving 
population; and, in the same year, pro- 
visions to the amount of four millions 
sterling were exported from Ireland to 
England : so that the suffering there was 
clearly not from want of produce, but 
from the want of labour by which to pro- 
cure sustenance. But Englishmen were 
as just as they were generous, and must 
perceive how the English labourer and the 
English artisan were injured by allowing 
Irish landlords to screw 30s. or 40s. per 
acre out of their tenants, while they threw 
the great burthen of the support of the 
poor upon this country [hear, hear!]. 
He was convinced that the English mem- 
bers, as a body, must feel deeply in- 
terested in this question, and would act 
accordingly. He was satisfied also, that 
the right hon. the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, felt deeply upon 
the subject; and he hoped he would, 
during the long period of the approaching 
recess, turn his mind to it, with a view to 
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the introduction of some measure of relief 
early in the next session. This was a 
long period to wait, as many were at pre- 
sent perishing from want of employment ; 
but he felt that nothing effective could be 
done sooner. He trusted, too, that the 
measure to be introduced would have for 
its object not merely the relief of the im- 
potent poor, but would extend itself to the 
employment of those able-bodied persons 
who should be found unable to procure 
work. There were many thousands of 
that description at present in Ireland; and 
he need not tell the right hon. Secretary, 
that that was not a safe or sound state, in 
which to allow the country to remain. 
For not only were persons so employed 
not doing any good, but they were actually 
by idleness tempted to do evil. He did 
hope and trust that ministers would con- 
sider these evils, with a view to their re- 
moval in the course of the next session. 
Mr. Slaney said, that the question was 
not whether the actually existing system 
of Poor-laws should be introduced into 
Ireland, but whether they might not 
adopt a system of Poor-laws for Ireland 
free from the abuses which had crept into 
their administration in this country. He 
would support the introduction of a system 
into Ireland, which, avoiding the unsound 
portions of the Poor-laws of this country, 
adopted the sound principle of maintain- 
ing the aged, the infirm, and the impotent, 
and which supplied employment to unem- 
ployed able-bodied labourers. The three 
great branches of the Poor-laws in 
this country were;——first, the rating; 
secondly, the settlement; and thirdly, the 
relief. The system of rating, with some 
modifications, might be properly intro- 
duced into Ireland; but he thought it 
should be, not upon personal but upon 
real property. As to the plan of settle- 
ment, he would be rather inclined to adopt 
for Ireland the plan pursued in Scotland. 
He would pass over these two heads for 
the purpose of coming to the third ; which 
was that of affording relief by the employ- 
ment of able-bodied persons out of work, 
and the relief of the impotent. If the 
Poor-laws were to be extended to Ireland, 
the latter branch should be continued ; 
and therefore he would consent to extend 
to that country the provision of labour for 
persons out of work, with this understand- 
ing, that they should not have the power 
of demanding it, but that it should be 
provided for them at the discretion of the 
ye 
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constituted authorities. If this were not 
to be the case, the abuses which at present 
existed in the Poor-laws in this country 
would soon extend themselves to Ireland. 
it was not his intention to take up the 
time of the House any further than to 
correct a mistake into which some ho- 
nourable members had fallen, with respect 
to a bill which he had introduced into the 
House on this subject. It was supposed 
that he meant to take away all relief from 
able-bodied persons out of work : he meant 
no such thing; his only object was, that 
relief should be extended to them in the 
shape of work instead of money. 

General Gascoyne proposed, that the 
further debate upon the question should be 
adjourned to Tuesday. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose amidst cries of 
“adjourn.” He said, that the question of 
adjournment must depend entirely upon 
the number of members who felt inclined 
to speak upon the question. The motion 
of the previous question, moved by his 
noble friend, proved nothing ; and for him- 
self, he had no objection to the general 
principle of the measure. He was far 
from undervaluing it: on the contrary, he 
felt that if negatived at present, it must 
undergo a full discussion in the course of 
the next session. If, however, many hon. 
members did not feel inclined to address 
the House upon it, he saw no reason why 
it might not be disposed of that night. 

General Gascoyne said, that if the 
measure must proceed he was desirous of 
offering afew words upon it. It appeared 
to him that the question had been argued 
as it was intended to introduce the whole 
system of English Poor-laws into Ireland, 
as they at present existed. But such, he 
apprehended, was not for a moment con- 
templated by the hon. member who intro- 
duced the motion. He agreed fully with 
those who thought that the question ought 
to originate with ministers, as it would 
come with more effect from them than 
from any other quarter; but it would be 
of advantage to let it be known, that they 
-had the sanction and concurrence of the 
House in doing so. The hon. member for 
Limerick appeared to consider the measure 
unnecessary, as there were several sub- 
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would introduce the abuses of the English 
Poor-laws into Ireland. Now, no such 
measure was intended. God forbid it 
should. There existed in those laws 
abuses, which, if not actually in practice, 
would not now be introduced by any hon. 
member! The hon. member for Armagh, 
had advocated the question with that elo- 
quence, manliness, and candour which 
distinguished him upon all occasions; he 
had told the House what he wished upon 
the subject, but not one word did he say 
about the introduction of the whole system 
of English Poor-laws into Ireland. He 
agreed fully with what had fallen from the 
hon. baronet, the member for Westminster, 
(sir F. Burdett) upon the subject, with the 
exception of one or two minor points. In- 
déed, he knew of no serious opposition to 
the measure, except on the part of thosé 
Irish proprietors who did not reside in 
that country. He was determined to sup- 
port the motion, in the event of its going 
to a division. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in voting 
for the previous question he wished not to 
be understood as expressing any decided 
irrevocable opinion as to the principle or 
the merits of the proposition which had 
been advocated by the hon, member for 
Waterford. He should vote for the previ- 
ous question, as he much doubted the 
policy of the House of Commons pledging 
itself in one session of parliament to pur- 
sue any specific course in the next. It 
would always be open to parliament to 
adopt the course proposed by the hon. 
member, without giving any distinct pledge 
on the subject. There might be circum- 
stances under which it would be right to 
give such a pledge, in order to allay a fer- 
ment, or to subdue the excitement of the 
moment: but there should exist good and 
sufficient ground for it before it was done. 
Here, however, the case was different. 
Whenever the House pledged itself to con- 
sider the propriety of extending the Poor- 
laws to Ireland, it should at once enter 
upon that inquiry; in order to allay the 
ferment and agitation which would natu- 
rally take place upon the occasion. He 
denied that he had, during the last session, 
expressed an opinion favourable to the in- 
troduction of the Poor-laws into Treland : on 
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he did not know what machinery there 
existed in Ireland for carrying the English 
Poor-laws into operation there. He was 
certain that if they introduced the system 
as it at present existed in England into 
Ireland, if they established there overseers, 
parochial vestries, and select vestries, that 
all this machmery would be converted 
into a system of local jobbing. The in- 
cursions of Irish paupers into England was 
undoubtedly a great inconvenience and 
hardship upon the people of this country, 
and its direct tendency was to reduce the 
labourers of this country wherever such in- 
cursions took place, as in the west of Eng- 
land, to a level with the paupers from 
Ireland. While the Irish pauper could 
come over here for Is. or 1s. 6d., those in- 
cursions would coatinue ; and there was 
more expense incurred, he believed, in 
sending one of these Irish labourers back 
to his own country, than would be incurred 
if he were’ allowed to remain in a parish a 
sufficient time to establish a settlement. 
But, how could they refuse relief to those 
Irish labourers in England, when they 
would not refuse relief to foreigners? The 
Irish pauper here was entitled to casual 
support as long as he remained; and 
therefore, to avoid that expense, the 
parochial authorities transferred him to 
Ireland, and incurred a still greater ex- 
pense in doing so. How could they refuse 
relief to the Irish pauper, when they gave 
it to foreigners who might be casually cast 
on our shores? Very recently a case had 
occurred, where a number of persons from 
the north of Germany, who were emi- 
grating to South America, thought it con- 
venient. to cast themselves upon our 
shores, and they were a great burthen to 
the parishes in the district where they 
were cast. He would not pledge himself 
to introduce the principle of the English 
system of Poor-laws into Ireland, without 
having first given the subject the most de- 
liberate consideration, as to its effect on 
the state of pauperism in this country, and 
as to its probable result, in giving poor 
but able-bodied men in that country the 
right to demand assistance. He assured 
the House, that so far from having ex- 
pressed any decided opinion on the ques- 
tion last session he had done all he could 
to show the enormous difficulties in the 
way of carrying it into effect. He still 
entertained that opinion, and did not know 
what machinery would be necessary for 
such a purpose. By rejecting the motion, 
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the House would express no opinion on 
the merits of that most difficult question. 
All he could say was, that he should be 
willing to act.on the suggestion of the hon, 
member for Armagh, and to give to the 
condition {of the poor of Ireland his full 
and deliberate consideration ; but he could 
not pledge himself to introduce any mea- 
sure on the subject. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he should vote in 
support of the proposition for the previous 
question, because he agreed with his right 
hon. friend, that it would be most inexpe- 
dient for the government to pledge itself 
to any course on this subject; because, as 
the hon. member for Armagh had in fact 
admitted, it might create unfounded ex- 
pectations, both in the minds of the land- 
lords and of the poor. Until the details 
of a plan had been prepared, on a full con- 
sideration of all the difficulties, he thought 
it would be premature for the government 
to make any pledge whatever. Even when 
those difficulties had been fully considered, 
he should say of this as of the Catholic 
question, that it could not be better left 
than in the hands of the government. 
The evils of the present state of Ireland, 
as they affected England, were greater 
than they had been represented to be; for 
not only did the influx of Irish labourers 
diminish the price of labour in this coun- 
try, but the children of Irish parents, by 
their birth in this country, acquired a set- 
tlement, and thus added to the burden of 
the poor-rates. Not only the west and 
north-west, but every other part of the 
country, was affected more or less, by 
these evils, and the true remedy for them 
would not be merely in the introduction 
of Poor-laws there, but in the mtroduc- 
tion of that feeling of security which 
would invite and retain the employment 
of English capital in that country. It was 
that feeling of security which had occa- 
sioned the greatness and wealth of this 
country, and which alone could produce . 
similar effects in Ireland. Parliament 
should well digest some plan, and prepare 
all the details, before they pledged them- 
selves to any principle whatever. If they 
neglected this too long, all the hopes 
which had been entertained as to the bene- 
fits to be expected from the termination of 
the Catholic question would be disap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Trant thought, that greater benefits 
would arise to Ireland from a well regu- 
lated system of Poor-laws, than from the 
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coneessions to the Catholics which had 
lately been granted. He denied the truth 
of what had been stated concerning the 
Irish landlords’ treatment of their tenants. 

Lord Milton said, he doubted very 
much the policy of introducing any 
system of Poor-laws into Ireland at all 
analogous to that in England, and trusted 
that if any should be introduced it would 
be free from the manifold abuses of the 
boasted English system. It was absurd to 
argue that the principle of those laws was 
humane; that charity was their basis. 
Individuals might give voluntary charity, 
might be singly humane; but a nation 
was not to be made either charitable or 
humane by act of parliament. On the 
contrary, charity, ceased to be charity, 
and humanity to be humanity, when 
made compulsory by the legislature. The 
influx of the Irish poor into this country 
was the result not so much of the want 
of Poor-laws in freland, as of the greater 
wealth of this country; which therefore 
attracted the labourer by offering a better 
price for his labour. He did not think 
that the Irish landlords generally could 
have been guilty of the conduct imputed 
to them. 

Lord Palmerston said, he also doubt- 
ed very much, whether the adoption 
of the hon. member for Waterford’s pro- 
position would not aggravate the evil it 
was intended to remedy. In the first 
place, Poor-laws under any system were 
a tax on industry, on production—thence 
a waste of capital—in favour of the idle 
and improvident : in the next place, they 
tended, contrary to the statement of the 
hon. member for Newark, to diminish the 
wages of labour, by the stimulus they 
gave to population. It was absurd to 
argue, that the commercial greatness and 


general comfort of the working classes of 


this country were owing to the Poor-laws ; 
or to suppose that the influx of Irish 
operatives into Great Britain was occa~- 
sioned by the absence of Poor-laws in 
their own country. In fact, none but 
able-bodied labourers emigrate into 
England, where they ever would resort, 
while capital was so deficient as it un- 
fortunately was in Ireland. ‘The question 
involved so many difficulties, that he 
thought it ought to undergo the discussion 
of another session before any thing was 
done in it. The introduction of English 
capital would be a greater benefit to Ire- 
land than that of these Poor-laws, which, 
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if hastily put in operation, might make of 
that country one vast poor-house. 

Mr. Van Homrigh defended the Irish 
landlords from the imputations which had 
been cast on them. 

Mr. V. Stewart observed, that as he 
understood the subject would be taken into 
serious consideration by his majesty’s go- 
vernment, he would not press his motion. 

Mr. Peel said, he hoped it would 
be understood that he had given no 
pledge whatever as to the intention of 
government to introduce any measure 
upon this subject. He admitted that 
the condition of the poor of Ireland 
required serious consideration, but he had 
not pledged government to the recognition 
of any particular system for their relief. 

Mr. V. Stewart observed, that he un- 
derstood the tenour of the right hon. 
gentleman’s remarks to be precisely as he 
had now stated them. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Silk Trade Bill. 


Sirk Trape Bitt.] Mr. V. Fitz- 
gerald moved the third reading of this 
bill. He hoped, that the urgency of the 
occasion would be received as a justifica- 
tion for making this measure at so late an 
hour. To his certain knowledge, several 
masters of the first respectability meant 
to suspend their orders, until the bill had 
passed that House. 

Mr. Fyler hoped a bill which affected 
the interests of three millions of persons 
would not be pressed forward so hastily ; 
but he would submit to the feeling of the 
House. 

Mr. Robinson having already expressed 
his hostility to the bill, and feeling that 
| further opposition would be useless, would 
| not oppose the third reading. 
lderman Waithman would oppose the 
; motion, because many gentlemen, who 
intended to deliver their sentiments on the 
bill were absent. 

Mr. Davenport also opposed the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. E. Davenport said, he had new 
facts and arguments to adduce against 
‘the measure, and should move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. P. Thomson thought it was not 
right to postpone the third reading of the 
bill. The hon. alderman had repeatedly 
delivered his opinion upon it, and the 
other hon. member who was going to 
iadduce new facts and arguments, might 
‘have done so long ago, if he had pleased. 
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Mr. Peel said, that the interests of the 
manufacturers, the interests of the work- 
men themselves, and the public tranquillity, 
called for the immediate passing of this bill. 
The outrages which had lately taken place, 
were, he knew, perpetrated for the pur- 
pose of intimidating the legislature against 
agreeing to this measure; and he was 
convinced that every day it was delayed, 
would add to the number of those out- 
rages. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald observed, that after 
a minister of the Crown had declared that 
the passing of this bill was necessary for 
the public tranquillity, if that tranquillity 
should be disturbed, those persons must 
be considered accountable for it who had 
prevented the bill from going through its 
last stage on this occasion. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 8. 

Poor Laws 1n InELAND.] The Earl 
of Darnley gave notice, that he would on 
Monday move for Returns connected with 
the Subject of Poor Laws in Ireland. 
It was a subject which he had much at 
heart, and which he had last session 
endeavoured to bring under their lord- 
ships’ consideration. It was a source of 
gratification to him, that, notwithstanding 
his partial failure in that House, the sense 
of the other House was decidedly affirma- 
tive of the necessity that something should 
be done by the legislature in favour of the 
poor of Ireland. Their lordships might 
rest assured, that either they must provide 
employment for the Irish poor in their 
native country, or they must add to their 
English poor-rates to meet the increased 
demand consequent upon the increased 
influx of Irish labourers into this country. 
Fither Ireland must be raised nearer to 
the condition of England, or the latter 
must be lowered to the deplorable state of 
the former. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
if an attempt were made to introduce 
the Poor-laws into Ireland, he should feel 
it to be his duty to oppose it. If the 
subject was to be brought forward at all, 
he thought it would be better to do so at 
once, and the present was a time when the 
imperfectability of the English Poor-laws 
was made manifest. He objected to Ire- 
land being made the scene of experiments 


[May 8.] 
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by legislative interference on that subject. 
Under the English Poor-laws, able-bodied 
men obtained parochial aid. It was not 
his intention to enter into the subject at 
present, but he must say that the Poor- 
laws now in force in England were not 
efficient for the purposes for which they 
were originally introduced, and that 
Ireland of all countries was the least cal- 
culated for the introduction of laws which 
had been found from experience so de- 
fective. 


Court oF Cuancery.] The Lord 
Chancellor laid on the table a bill for 
Facilitating the Administration of Justice 
in the Court of Chancery. On the motion 
of the noble and learned lord, the bill was 
read a first time. He said, he should on 
Tuesday next, move the second reading of 
the bill, and on that occasion state its 
particular objects, the circumstances which 
gave rise to it, and how far it was con- 
nected with, and consequent upon, the 
report of the common-law commission, 
the suggestions of which commission he 
begged leave to say, the government 
intended to carry into effect, in their 
material points, as soon as it was possible. 
When he said that ministers intended to 
act upon the recommendation of the law- 
commissioners, he meant not to allude to 
a bill that might shortly be before their 
lordships, relating to the regulation of the 
law terms. The bill, the details of which 
he would explain on Tuesday, related to 
far more important subjects. 





HNOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 8. 

Dover Ricur or Execrion Com- 
mMiTTEE.] Mr. Ridley Colborne informed 
the House, that the Committee required 
the counsel for each party to deliver in to 
the clerk of the said Committee statements 
in writing of the Right of Election for which 
they respectively contended: that, in 
consequence thereof, the counsel for the 
petitioner, John Halcomb and others, de- 
livered in a statement, as follows: “ That 
the Right of Election is stated to be vested 
in the freemen and free burgesses, inhabi- 
tants of Dover, and in them exclusively :” 
that the counsel for the petitioner William 
Luddington, on behalf of himself and 
others, delived in a statement, as follows : 
“ That the right of voting is in the free- 
men and free burgesses, inhabitants of 
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Dover, and that the non-inhabitant free- 
men, as well as the inhabitant freemen 
and free burgesses of the town and port 
of Dover, have voice in the election of 
their barons to serve in parliament :” that, 
upon the statement delivered in by the 
counsel for the first mentioned petitioners, 
the said Committee have determined, that 
the Right of Election, as set forth in the 
said statement, isnot the Right of Election 
for the said town and port: that, upon 
the statement delivered in by the last- 
mentioned petitioners, the said committee 
have determined, that the right of voting, 
as set forth in the said statement, is the 


right of voting for the said town and port. ; 


Ordered tobe entered upon the Journals. 


Lonvoy Bripce Birt—CommitTrEE 
Cxierk’s Fees.) Mr. John Wood pre- 
sented a petition from Charles Pitt, of 
Adam-street, Adelphi, surveyor, and 
others, against the London-bridge bill. 
Amongst other matters, the petitioner 
charged one of the clerks of the House, 
who attended the Committee on the Lon- 
don-bridge bill, with having exacted 
larger fees than he was entitled to. On 
the motion—*“‘ That the petition do lie on 
the table,” 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, if he had the 
slightest doubt, with respect to the pro- 
priety of the conduct of the individual 
complained of by the petitioner—if there 
were any grounds on which the charge 
made against him could be supported— 
he would be the last man to take the 
course which, under the circumstances, 
he felt himself bound to pursue. If there 
were any just foundation for complaint, 
he certainly was not the person who would 
ask the House to pass it over: but he 
must say, on behalf of the very respect- 
able individual whose conduct was ar- 
raigned by the petitioner, that he never 
met amore well-conducted man, or one 
who discharged more honourably or more 
correctly the duties of the situation in 
which he was placed. Believing the ac- 
cusation brought against him unfounded, 
he should move, as an amendment— 
“ That this petition be rejected.” 

The Speaker observed, that before any 
thing further was said on the question 
now before the House, it might be proper 
for him to state, so far as he was acquaint- 
ed with the subject of the petition, of what 
its allegations consisted. . He had never 


seen the petition nor did -he know any 


[COMMONS,] Committee Clerk's Fees. 


‘stitution of the private-bill office. 
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thing of its contents until it was read ; 
and it seemed to relate chiefly to certain 
exactions with respect to fees, which the 
petitioner alleged one of the committee 
clerks to have been guilty of. The peti- 
tion contained three grounds of complaint ; 
the first complaint was against the com- 
mittee, with respect to the merits of their 
decision : that complaint the committee 
could best answer for themselves ;—the 
next complaint was, that a direct commu- 
nication had been made by bim, as 
Speaker, to the chairman of the committee, 
as to the right of the petitioner to be 
heard before the committee. Now, he 
had not stated any thing about the right; 
he had had no communication with the 
chairman ; and, indeed, he did not recol- 
lect who the chairman was. The third 
cause of complaint was the exaction, by 
the clerk, of certain fees. Into that 
charge he had examined with as much 
care as possible; and he could only say, 
that there was no exaction of fees from 
the petitioner; no fees wete taken from 


‘him which it had not been the practice of 


that House for many years to sanction ; 
and, in short, he might say, that whatever 


-was demanded from the petitioner was 


justified by the practice ever since the in- 
Indeed, 
so far from there having been an exaction, 
less was taken from the petitioner than 
might have been demanded. Having 
stated these three points, it might not be 


‘inconvenient to observe, that the table of 


fees now on the papers of the House was 
settled two hundred years ago; and long 
since that table was so settled, legislation 
not at that time foreseen—and above all 
in connexion with the Private-bill office-— 
had grown up. Now it would be more 
convenient that all persons to avoid mak- 
ing any mistake on the subject, should 
have an opportunity of seeing what might 
justly be demanded from them on making 
application for that purpose; and if it 
met with the approbation of the House, 
he would offer this suggestion--that as 
soon as he was relieved from the pressure 
of business, he would look over the table 
of fees that involved every such demand, 
by the usage or practice of the House, for 
the last two hundred years on account of 
any party who might be before the House. 
He would do this, in order that the time 
of the House might not be uselessly taken 
up, and that the characters of individuals 
who were occupied im carrying on the 
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business of the House might not, from ‘greater emoluments to be received by 
day to day, be liable to insinuations that | persons holding other patent offices, by 
were groundless, or to accusations which ; which the public would not be benefitted. 
were improper, from any person prose- | The commissioners for inquiring into the 
cuting or opposing any private bill, | practice of courts of justice had made a 
The petition was rejected. ‘number of inquiries on this subject, with 
‘respect to the effect which his bill would 

Corn Laws— Petition or AntTI- | have on certain offices; and it was found 
Breap Tax Association.] Mr. Hume ' that the provisions of his bill and the 
said, he had to present a Petition fromthe | objects of the commissioners were very 
undersigned Wool-combers, members of | nearly connected. He thought that the 
an Anti-bread-Tax Association, at Kidder- | only proper mode of proceeding would be, 
minster. They stated that they had care- | to grant compensations for all at one 
fully considered colonel Torrens’ ‘“ Essay | time, in order to prevent the evil which 
on the external Corn-trade” [a laugh]: | had arisen in Ireland from granting partial 
“The Catechism of the Corn-laws;” and | compensations. At the close of last ses- 
‘* An Essay on the Theory of Rent,” by a| sion, he had called the attention of the 
member of the University of Cambridge ; | commissioners to this subject, and they 
and they were astonished at the iniquities ; had succeeded in making many valuable 
of the landowners, the mistakes of the | inquiries. He therefore thought that un- 
farmers, and the unaccountable apathy of | til the whole question was introduced, it 


the public on the subject of the Corn-laws. 
Now, if instead of reading all these pub- 
lications hon. members would only look 
at “ The Catechism of the Corn-laws,” 
which they could procure for sixpence, 
and if, after perusing it, the reasons it 
contained did not convince them, that 
the Corn-trade ought to be a free trade, 
then he could only say that they must 
have some particular bias which prevented 
them from coming to a just conclusion 
on this subject. 


Smatzt Denrs.] Lord Althorp pre- 
sented a petition from Andover, praying 
that some measure might be adopted to 
facilitate the recovery of Small Debts. 
The right hon. Secretary had, in the last 
session, brought in a bill for the purpose 
of effecting this object, but he had after- 
wards postponed it. Much anxiety was 
expressed for the introduction of such a 
measure. He therefore wished to ask the 
right hon. Secretary what his intentions 
were, and whether a bill would speedily 
be brought in, to meet the general feeling 
of the country ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was with 
very great reluctance that he had post- 
poned the bill for the recovery of Small 
Debts last session. The reason he did so 
was, because there were a considerable 
number of patent offices that would be 
affected by the bill; and it was necessary 
to grant compensation to those who held 
such offices. It was easy, he knew, to 
grant compensation; but this might make 
an alteration in the practice, and occasion 


would be unwise to bring in this bill. 
He agreed with the noble lord, that some 
mode for the easy recovery of Small Debts 
ought to be provided ; and as soon as the 
question of compensation was settled, it 
should be attended to. He could assure 
the noble lord, that no press of business 
should have prevented him from under- 
taking a measure of that kind in the 
present session, if that part of the ques- 
tion to which he had alluded could have 
been settled with satisfaction to the parties 
immediately concerned, and with justice 
to the public interest. 

Mr. Baring said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had admitted that a measure for 
facilitating the recovery of Small Debts, 
and for doing away with petty litigation, 
was one of great importance ; but yet, for 
one small reason, such a measure could 
not now be carried into effect. And what 
was that reason? Why, because a num- 
ber of individuals held what were called 
patent offices. Now, as a question of 
principle, nothing could be more absurd 
than to see a class of public officers 
standing in the way of such an alteration 
being made in the laws of the country as 
might be thought beneficial. Some step 
ought to be made to establish the prin- 
ciple—which, he believed, prevailed in 
every other civilized country in the world 
—namely, that office was not formed for 
the benefit of the individual, but for that 
of the public. The opposite principle had 
been too long acted upon in this country, 
and it was a most absurd one. 

Mr, Peel said, he was no friend to 
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patent offices. His fear was, that if a bill 
were introduced similar to that of last 
session, these officers would get too much 
under its provisions. So far was he frem 
encouraging patent officers, that, on the 
termination of the existing officers, pro- 
vision would be made to render it impos- 
sible that others should be appointed in 
the same way. ‘The principle, he ad- 
mitted, was bad for the 
justice; but the uniform practice had 
been, when great offices were granted for 
public services, to attach those patent 
situations to them. 


Awatomy Biru.] Mr. B. Cooper rose 
to present a petition from the council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, against 
the Anatomy Bill, and praying to be heard 
in Opposition to it. This was a measure 
so important in its nature, that he hoped 
the hon. gentleman would not hurry it 
through the House, but that he would 
give ample time to have all its provisions 
considered, and the objections against it 
fairly weighed. 

Mr. Warburton said, he understood 
that the objections entertained by the pe- 
titioners against this bill did not extend to 
its principle, but applied solely to some of 
its details. His reason for coming to that 
conclusion was this.—He found that the 
most distinguished name amongst those 
by whom this petition was signed was also 
aflixed to a petition presented by him the 
other day; which petition was distinctly 
in favour of the principle of the bill. It 
would be recollected, that when, during 
the present session, he moved for leave to 
bring in a bill founded on those principles 
which he had so often expressed, he did 
not state that he would introduce any 
machinery in the bill with respect to 
licensing schools of anatomy, but confine 
it to the means of procuring subjects. 
However, on the recommendation of seve- 
ral hon. members, he included a provision 
for licensing schools in the bill. He un- 
derstood, that the objection against the 
bill was, that such a power of licensing 
was not given to the College of Surgeons 
as that body would approve of. Now, if 


there were no objection to the principle, 
but some objections to the details, he sub- 
mitted whether the proper stage for offer- 
ing those objections was not when the bill 
went to the committee, when the parties 
might be heard by counsel. 
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introduced, a very reasonable request was 
made, that between the first and second 
reading, sufficient time should be allowed 
to elapse to enable that most respectable 
body, the council of the College of Sur- 
geons, to examine the bill. Now the 
question was, whether a reasonable time 
had been given? The bill was only 
printed that morning, and surely a fair 
opportunity ought to be given for con- 
sidering it. He was quite sure that those 
gentlemen were actuated solely by a sense 
of public duty in presenting this petition. 

Mr. W. Smith complained of a letter 
signed “ Palestinus,” in which it was said, 
that Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh, was guilty 
of the grossest and most intolerable crimi- 
nality, and that he was unworthy to be 
trusted. If Dr. Knox, of whom he knew 
nothing, did not deserve this, it was to 
be reprobated in the highest degree. The 
character of a man whose reputation de- 
pended upon his character ought not to 
be violated. 

Mr. B. Cooper begged to observe, that 
the petitioners were friendly to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and merely prayed to be 
heard against certain of its clauses. 

Mr. Warburton said, he must remind 

hon. members that this bill came before 
the House under no ordinary circum- 
stances. A committee had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, and 
he had felt it his duty to place upon that 
committee every gentleman who had taken 
any interest in the subject. No member 
of that committee had dissented from the 
principle of the bill; the only variance 
which existed was upon some of the 
details. He must put it to the House, 
whether those details would not be best 
considered in the committee. He did not 
see why the bill should not be allowed to 
pass through another stage that evening, 
especially as he was willing to give ample 
time for the discussion of it between the 
committal and the third reading. 
Sir R. Inglis hoped the bill would not 
be allowed to pass through its stages, like 
some bills, at two o’clock in the morning. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Tue Buncer.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, to which the account of the 
surplus of Ways and Means presented on 
the 6th instant was referred, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 





Mr. Peel said, that when the bill was 





that in rising to address the committee 
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on a subject of so much importance as 
that to which he was about to call their 
attention, it was impossible, on any occa- 
sion, not to be influenced by feelings of 
anxiety and embarrassment. He rose to 
address them, on the present occasion, 
under feelings, in some degree, of a varied 
and conflicting nature. He was con- 
scious, on the one hand, that the state- 
ment he should have to make with respect 
to the revenue and expenditure of the 
country could not be otherwise than satis- 
factory to every one who was capable of 
making a just estimate of its financial 
concerns; and, on the other hand, he was 
equally conscious that there were circum- 
stances in the present condition of the 
country, which clouded the general pros- 
perity of the past, and which cast a partial 
gloom over the prospect before them. He 
did, however, feel the most perfect con- 
fidence that the revenue would be ade- 
quate to defray all the charges which it 
might be necessary to impose upon the 
country ; and adequate, moreover, to fulfil 
the intentions of parliament, with respect 
to the annual application of a certain 
amount of surplus revenue to the fund for 
the reduction of the national debt. At 
the same time there were circumstances 
which cast a shade upon the general 
brightness of the picture. They had, in 
common with a neighbouring. country, 
suffered from a deficient harvest, from 
stagnation in commercial enterprise, and 
from a want in demand for manufactures 
-—events which, more or less, affected the 
interests of every country in the world. 
Distress prevailed in some branches of our 
manufactures—distress which had been 
more than once brought before the House 
during that session ; and in other branches 
there was that natural anxiety, and that 
partial suspense, which always accompa- 
nied suffering in any one branch of manu- 
facture. It was not his intention, nor in- 
deed was it his duty, upon the present 
occasion, to inquire into the causes of this 
distress, which he was confident would be 
but temporary. Gentlemen would of course 
ascribe it to particular causes, according 
to the bent of their own opinions, and of 
their own notions of state policy. Some 
gentlemen might attribute it to the defi- 
ciency of the harvest; others might as- 
cribe it to those measures which had been 
for some time in progress, and which were 
now brought to aconclusion, and of which 
the object was, to place the circulation of 
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the country on a firm and solid basis, and 
to protect it against those fluctuations to 
which it had hitherto been liable : others 
might ascribe it to that spirit of over- 
trading and speculation which had been 
complained of, and to that tremendous 
power of production which the increased 
industry of mankind and the improved 
operations of machinery had conferred on 
all the manufacturing countries, and upon 
none more than our own—a power which, 
whilst it gave the manufacturer the oppor- 
tunity of availing himself of a sudden and 
immediate demand, entailed, at the same 
time, the risk of producing an excessive 
supply, and causing at a subsequent pe- 
riod languor and debility. But, whether 
the distress was to be attributed to one 
or more, or to all these causes, he thought 
he should be able to satisfy the House, 
that there was nothing in the present state 
of things which affected the national re- 
sources, or interfered with the means of 
calling them into action—that the country 
was rather in a state of suspense and un- 
certainty than of positive ill, and that it 
called rather for patient forbearance, than 
for the active interference of parliament. 
After this short view of the general con- 
dition of the country, the duty which he 
had to discharges was limited to a very 
narrow compass. He could conceive no 
course of conduct which could be more 
prejudicial than to take that opportunity 
of introducing to the committee any mea- 
sure which could either affect the circula- 
tion of the country, or the value of the 
public securities, or the amount of the 
revenue; and, therefore, all that devolved 
upon him at present would be, to present 
a clear and distinct statement of the cir- 
cumstances of the country; what had 
been the financial situation of the country 
during the year that had now elapsed, 
and also an estimate—a rational, and not. 
an exaggerated estimate—of what were 
the prospects of the country for the year 
upon which we had entered. He should 
confine himself to this duty with the 
greater strictness; because he firmly 
believed that the more plainly and 
clearly the situation of the country was 
pourtrayed, the more clearly would it be 
seen, that whatever there might be of 
embarrassment was likely soon to give 
way to a better state of things. He 
should first bring before the House, what 
had been the revenue and expenditure of 
the country during the year 1828; he 
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should then proceed to lay before them 
what he calculated upon as the income 
and expenditure during the year 1829; 
and he should then take the opportunity 
of explaining to the committee the mea- 
sures which it would be his duty to 
introduce, in conformity with the notice 
he had given in the last session of parlia- 
ment of his intention tomake a permanent 
provision for the application of the surplus 
revenue to the reduction of the national 
debt. He believed that the latter part of 
the subject ought not in strictness to be 
included in the present discussion ; but as 
it appeared to him that the reduction of 
the debt was intimately connected with a 
statement of the income and expenditure 
of the country, he thought it was more 
for the convenience of the committee to 
unite these questions, which the forms of 
the House had dissevered, and to treat 
of them in the present committee ; 
although he was well aware that in moving 
the resolutions as to the Sinking-fund, 
it would be necessary for the House to 
resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House. It would be in the recol- 
lection of many honourable members that 
when he brought forward the budget of 
last year, he had estimated the revenue of 
the year at a sum. somewhat short of 
54,000,0002. It was 53,900,000/. It 
would also be in the recollection of the 
committee, that he, at the same time, 
made an estimate of the expenditure, which 
was calculated to amount to 50,100,0002. ; 
and he had represented to the House the 
probability that, at the expiration of the 
year, there would be, to be applied to the 
reduction of the national debt, a sum of 
3,797,000. He had then taken occasion 
to state to the House that, in making that 
calculation, he had endeavoured to keep 
within the mark, and not to raise any 
exaggerated expectations of what might 
be the means of the country. The result 
had proved that that caution had been 
unnecessary ;. for when the House looked 
at the receipt of the revenue during the 
year 1828, and compared it with the sum 
expended during the same year, they 
would find the result more advantageous 
than what he had originally contemplated 
—a result which could not fail to be 
satisfactory even to the most superficial 
mquirer. It appeared that the revenue of 
1828, which he had calculated to amount 
to 54,000,000/. had turned out to be 
55,187,000/,; and it appeared on the 
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other hand, that the actual expenditure, 
which he had estimated at 50,100,000/., 
did not amount to more than 49,336,0002. 
The result, therefore, had been that, at 
the expiration of the year 1828, there had 
been a surplus beyond that which in 
July he had dared to calculate upon 
of 2,052,000/., which added to the surplus 
he had anticipated, made a total surplus 
of 5,850,000/. applicable to the purposes 
of the Sinking-fund. 

An examination of the causes, or 
sources, of this increased receipt, would 
be no less satisfactory than the fact of the 
increase itself. It appeared to have taken 
place, with the exception of about 
150,000/., upon the two great branches 
of the revenue—the Customs and the 
Excise. The House would recollect that 
he had estimated the Customs’ revenue at 
a sum of 17,600,000/. It had produced, 
in the course of the year 1828, only 
17,200,0002.; but the House must not 
conceive from that apparent diminution 
on paper, that there had been an actual 
diminution in the receipts. The contrary 
was the fact. The apparent diminution 
arose out of the arrangement which took 
place in the last session of parliament, 
by which the tea duty in Ireland, which 
had heretofore been received in Ireland, 
as a Custom duty, was transferred to the 
Excise in England. He had estimated the 
decrease in the Customs at a sum of 
800,0007. whereas it did not exceed 
600,000. He had estimated the coun- 
tervailing ‘increase of the Customs at 
600,000/.; whereas it appeared to have 
amounted to a sum exceeding 700,000/. 

As to the Excise, which he had taken at 
19,200,000/., in the course of the year 
1828 it had reached the sum of 20,759,0002.; 
but from that sum was to be deducted the 
sum already alluded to on account of the 
tea duty, making the actual amount of the 
Excise, against which his estimate ought 
to be compared, 20,200,000/., giving an 
excess of a million above that on which 
he had calculated. This increase had 
arisen more or less on all the articles of 
consumption ; but it had principally arisen 
on malt and spirits. He had, in the year 
1828, calculated that there would be an 
increase of malt duty to the amount of 
600,000/.; but he was surprised to find, 
at the expiration of the year, that the in- 
crease of the malt duty had amounted to 
no less a sum than 1,300,000/. This was 
a striking proof of increase in the ease and 
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comforts of the community, as it was only 
upon the general consumption of the peo- 
ple that this sum could be raised. It also 
gave him great satisfaction to observe, that 
though there had been a considerable in- 
crease in the article of spirits, the increase 
upon malt had been far greater; afford- 
ing, to his mind at least, a strong proof of 
a considerable improvement in the habits 
of the population. 

He came now to the other point of dif- 
ference in the estimates which he had 
last year had the honour of submitting to 
the House—that which related to the ex- 
penditure of the country. It appeared 
that the sum expended during the last 
year had been less than the sum which he 
had calculated upon by 767,000/. It 
would not, however, be candid or fair if 
he were to state to the House that the 
whole of this was an actual saving of expen- 
diture. Itwas not. Partof it had arisen from 
certain payments not having been made in 
the year, which might justly have been 
charged upon it; especially in the naval 
department, where the maintenance of a 
fleet in the Mediterranean had for a time 
prevented the payment of the fleet; but 
there was a portion of saving, which arose 
from an economical administration of the 
funds which had been confided to the go- 
vernment by parliament, and was, there- 
fore, an actual advantage, upon which the 
country might calculate. He did not state 
this as a circumstance for which either 
he, or any other persons connected with 
the government, were entitled to claim 
merit; for economy in the administration 
of the public money was doubtless the 
duty of a government. He knew and 
felt—yes, he felt hourly—that it was the 
duty of a person in his situation to take 
care that the strictest economy that was 
consistent with the discharge of the duties 
of the government, and with the service of 
the state, should be observed in every de- 
partment. He needed no enforcement of 
this duty, nor did the government need 
any ; but he stated this circumstance to 
the House, because he had heard some 
hon. members declare, that there existed 


’ in the government a disposition to expend 


prodigally, in proportion as parliament 
gave liberally: If any hon. gentlemen 
still thought so, let them at least not shut 
their.eyes to this prima facie proof, that 
the government did not so deal with funds 
intrusted to them by parliament. He 
stated—and if there were time to enter 
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into details, he could prove—that all the 
members of the government were continw- 
ally animated with the desire of embracing 
every mode of effecting reduction. Large 
reductions had been made in the collec- 
tion of the revenue. To those who 
thought that to ministers patronage was 
every thing, he would state, that reduc- 
tions were effected, or only deferred in 
consequence of the inconvenience of foo 
hasty reductions, in almost every office 
connected with the government. To give 
an instance, from one class only, there 
were either reduced, or in the course of re- 
duction, no less than eighteen commission. 
ers of different boards. The House would 
judge from this by what spirit-the govern- 
ment were actuated, and it was his ear- 
nest hope that, as opportunity offered, 
they would continue to effect reduction. 
The result, then, of the examination of 
the revenue and expenditure of 1828, was 
to show that there was a larger sum appli- 
cable to the reduction of the public debt 
than had been available for that purpose 
during any year since 1822—a surplus, 
he ought to say, arising from revenue ; 
for they ought to strike out of the accounts 
of other years the sums which had been 
received from the Bank on account of the 
dead-weight, and also the repayments 
which had been made on account of the 
Austrian loan. He would not encumber 
his statement by entering into the details, 
but content himself with observing, that 
they had an actual bond fide surplus, ex- 
ceeding that of any other year since 1822, 
He said, then, that the revenue of the year 
1828 could not fail to be satisfactory to 
the House—satisfactory, not only as en- 
abling them to fulfil to the letter the re- 
commendations of the Finance Committee, 
with respect to the application of a surplus 
of income to the reduction of the public 
debt ; but satisfactory also as indicative of 
the general prosperity and improvement of 
the country during that period. If the 
state of the country, during that period, 
were considered with reference to our fo- 
reign trade—to our exports—he believed 
it would be found to have exceeded our 
expectations, and that it was calculated 
not only to fill us with satisfaction at the 
present, but to inspire us with encourage- 
ment for the future, The exports of the 
year proved, that in no ne article of ex- 
port had there been any sensible diminu- 
tion; and, when he stated this, it was be- 
cause they had to compare thecustom-duties 
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of the years 1827 and 1828,—of which the 
former was a year of extravagant export ; 
and yet in many articles there had been 
an increase in the exports of 1828 over 
the exports of 1827, while in no one 
article had there been any sensible diminu- 
tion. Inthe year 1828, there had been 
an increase in the export of linen of nine 
millions of yards over forty-nine millions 
of yards ; which was one fifth of the whole 
amount of the export during the preceding 
year. In woollen, hardware, and in other 
articles, there had been an increase: in 
cotton there was none; but it must be re- 
collected, that it was almost impossible, 
in any year, to surpass the exports of cot- 
ton which took place in the year 1827. 
This, then, was a proof of general pros- 
perity; which, added to the accounts 
which the customs presented, afforded 
them ample ground for congratulation. 
He came now to the view of our situation, 
or rather what was tobe oursituation, in the 
year 1829. Indealing with estimates instead 
of facts, he knew how much difficulty he 
should have in satisfying the House, that 
the view he had taken was a correct one; 
but he could only say, that after giving 
the statement the most attentive consider- 
ation, — after having examined it again 
and again, in every point of view which 
had occurred to him——he was prepared to 
offer his estimate to the House, not as one 
which was completely satisfactory, nor as 
one which could be relied on as confidently 
as that of 1828, yet as one which, if it 
was not to be compared with that of 1828, 
would be considered as a most satisfactory 
one. He did not mean to say, that we 
must not look for a great reduction of re- 
venue ; but all countries were subject to 
alternations of prosperity and depression 
which no power could ward off. It seemed 
to be a rule in the affairs of mankind that 
blessings should not be showered down, 
without a correspondent visitation of de- 
pression. Daily experience afforded ex- 
amples of the pride of prosperity being 
humbled by the touch of adversity; and as 
with individuals, so it was with nations. We 
had risen to a height of prosperity which 
no other nation had reached, and there 
could be as little reason as gratitude in 
our desponding, because we were now 
under the cloud of temporary depression. 
But this reduction of income, he must ob- 
serve, would be partly caused by the 
measures which the House thought fit to 
adopt last session with respect to the trus- 
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tees for naval and military pensions. By 
abstracting the sum paid by the trustees 
of naval and military pensions from the 
ordinary sources of revenue, there would 
in the present year be a reduction of 
nearly 2,000,000/., of exactly 1,900,000/. ; 
but as they had agreed to depart from the 
system which had been hitherto pursued, 
they ought not to repine at the conse- 
quences of a measure which, upon full 
consideration, they had thought it advis- 
able to adopt. With respect to what, 
strictly so called was the revenue of the 
year, they must also be prepared for a con- 
siderable reduction. If, however, any hon. 
gentlemen were to estimate the probable 
reduction by the diminution which ap- 
peared in the last quarterly account of the 
revenue, he would form a very erroneous 
and exaggerated estimate. The reduction 
in the revenue of the quarter ending the 
5th of April, 1829, as compared with the 
quarter ending the 5th of April, 1828, 
amounted to 513,000/., of which 280,000/. 
arose on the Customs, and the remainder 
on the Excise. Now it happened that this 
diminution was capable of explanation,— 
that part of it only was an actual diminu- 
tion of revenue,—and_ that part of it was 
only a postponement of payments, so that 
subsequent quarters would reap the ad- 
vantage of them. The Excise revenue was 
collected at periods of six weeks, and, 
owing to the different times at which they 
took place, the quarters did not always 
comprise the same number of weeks. This 
was the case in the present year, and in 
that particular quarter. The Excise col- 
lections having been postponed on account 
of their referring back to Monday, on 
which day they always began, a whole 
week’s revenue was lost to that quarter. 
He had procured on account of the sums 
which would have been paid, if the rounds 
had been made, as they had been made in 
the preceding year, and he found that 
those sums amounted to no less than 
205,0002. So also in the Customs in the 
quarter ending April 5th 1828, bills were 
brought to account, because they were at 
a shorter date than those out in the 
quarter ending April 5th 1829. These 
bills did not fall within the latter quarter : 
but they would have amounted to about 
25,000/., thus making a reduction in the 
apparent decrease of about 230,000/. 
But, notwithstanding his anxiety to remove 
from the mind of the House any exagge- 
rated apprehension which it might be 
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disposed to entertain, from a review of the 
quarterly account, he did not pretend to 
conceal that there must necessarily be 
expected in the course of the present 
year, a considerable reduction of the 
income. He had already stated the 
deficiency to be anticipated in the Cus- 
toms at 225,000/. With respect to the 
Excise, he proposed to make a greater 
deduction from the amount of last year ; 
indeed, it was not probable after a deficient 
harvest, that so large a quantity of malt 
would be made as was made last year. 
At present there had been no deficiency 
worth notice; yet, considering the large 
amount of malt duty included in the 
October and February quarterly returns, 
he could not anticipate so great a con- 
sumption as that of the preceding year. 


He should propose that the estimated | 


duty of Excise be less this year, by 
600,000/. than it was in the year preced- 
ing. Taking the estimates of the Excise 
and Customs together, the amount was 
37,150,000/. for this year, including the 
reductions for the collection of the revenue. 
It afforded him the greatest satisfaction to 
state, that the other branches of the 
revenue shewed no indication of deficiency. 
The revenue derivable from the stamps 


had, up to the present moment, gone on | 
There was no: 


progressively improving. 
diminution in the amount received from 
the taxes; and the Post-office furnished a 
supply of revenue equal to that which it 
furnished last year. Taking these bran- 
ches of revenue altogether, he did not 
think himself called upon, in endeavouring 
to form a correct estimate for the present 


year, to make any reduction from the , 


amount which they furnished last year. 
The general result, therefore, of the 
proposition he had submitted to the 
House was, that the Custom and Excise 
revenue would in the course of the year 
to come, produce a sum of 37,150,000. 
He had stated to the House the grounds 
on which he estimated this amount. It 
was deduced from a comparison of the 
amount of last year; and in confirmation 
of the estimate he had made, he had also 
formed it by taking the average amount 
of this revenue during the six preceding 
years—a period comprising three years of 
large receipts, and three years of diminish- 
ed receipts. He found that the average 
of those six years gave a sum in some 
degree exceeding that at which he had 
fixed the Excise and Custom revenue on 
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the present occasion. He was of opinion, 
therefore, that the House would concur 
with him in thinking, that as fair means 
had been taken as possible for forming an 
estimate of the Custom and Excise revenue 
for the present year. He had formed the 
estimate from a comparison of the revenue 
of last year, and from a general comparison 
of the six preceding years; and he pro- 
posed to take the Custom and Excise 
revenue at 37,150,000/. He would take 
the revenue of the stamps at 7,107,000/. ; 
the taxes at 4,850,000/.; being the 
same amount as in last year; the Post- 
office at 1,500,000/., and the smaller 
branches at 200,000/.; making a total 
ordinary revenue of 50,807,000/. To this 
sum was to be added the amount produced 





by the extraordinary and miscellaneous 
resources of the country making together 
/a sum of 350,000/. There was a sum of 
60,0002. from the East-India Company, 
and 255,000/. for impressed money. In 
| the extraordinary resources was included 
a sum of 100,000. for the repayment of 
‘silver coin issued in Ireland; but that 
'money, being once paid, would never 
‘appear as an item in future. In the 
| extraordinaries was also a sum of 70,000/. 
| for the Office of the Clerk of the Pleas 
in Ireland; and 120,000/. for the City 
Canal. This would make the total income 
51,347,000/. receivable within the year. 

Having thus stated the amount of the 
income of the country, he now came to 
the expenditure. The charge on the 
debt for the present year, with interest, 
‘exclusive of the Sinking-fund, was 
| 27,053,0002.; interest on Exchequer bills, 
850,0002. Total, 27,903,0007. Naval and 
military pensions, 585,740/.; other charges 
|on the consolidated fund, including the 
| annuities to the Bank, 2,200,000/., making 
| together 30,688,740. This was the whole 
amount of the fixed and permanent debt, 
with which parliament had no power what- 
ever to interfere. 

The next point he had to consider was, 
with regard to the grants made during the 
year. To the army, including the militia, 
parliament had voted a sum of 7,769,1781., 
which was less by 300,000/. than the grant 
of last year. ‘To the navy the House had 
voted 5,878,794/. being less by about 
100,0002. than the vote of last year. To 
the ordnance 1,728,908/., showing an ex- 
cess of 170,000/., as compared with the 
grant of lest year; but this excess did not 
arise from any increased demand on the 
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part of the department, but from the 
diminished application of sums arising 
from the sale of old stores. For the 
miscellaneous the vote of the present year 
was 2,067,973. being a reduction of nearly 
800,0002, from the vote of last year. The 
whole of the ordinary expenses amounted 
te 17,644,8531., which sum, compared 
with the sum of 18,028,040/., showed a 
saving in the present year of 383,187/., as 
compared with the last. When the House 
considered that this saving had been 
effected on these grants, without impairing 
the efficiency of any one branch of the 
public service, he thought they would 
allow that there had. been a vigilant and 
constant care on the part of the govern- 
ment to watch over the items of which that 
expenditure was made up. He thought 
the House would be satisfied that there 
had been no want of exertion on the part 
of his majesty’s government to keep down 
the expenditufe within such limits as it 
was safe and proper to confine them. If 
the House compared the grants of the 
present year with the grants made in 1827, 
the House would see, that the estimates 
had been. reduced to the amount of 
1,500,0002, But, in addition to the ordi- 
nary grants of the present year, parliament 
had to provide a sum of 200,000/. for an 
extraordinary and unforeseen event, arising 
out of the treaty with the king of Spain, 
by which we had bound ourselves to defray 
the just claims which the Spanish subjects 
had on the government of England, in 
consideration of the payment by the king 
of Spain of those larger demands, due by 
Spanish subjects to the subjects of this 
country. Taking, then, the votes of the 
year and this 200,000/., the whole expen- 
diture of the year would be found to amount 
to 48,333,593/., which being deducted 
from the income of 51,347,0002., left a 
clear surplus of 3,013,407. applicable to 
the reduction of the national debt. 

The Committee of Finance, the House 
would recollect, had gone at large into 
the consideration of the propriety of having 
a revenue, for the reduction of the national 
debt, It was the opinion of that com- 
mittee, that the individual who stood in 
the situation in which he now stood should 
calculate upon, and should bind himself 
to preserve inviolate, a surplus of at least 
3,000,000/. with.a view to apply it to the 
reduction of the national debt, in the pos- 
sible contingency of a defalcation in the 
revenue. He anticipated no such defal- 
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cation: the resources of the country were, 
he was satisfied, adequate to fulfil its obli- 
gations. Parliament was only required to 
adhere firmly to the recommendation of 
the committee, who proposed what they 
considered, and what he believed to be, 
essential to the interest of the country— 
namely, the maintenance of such an amount 
of taxation as would give a clear surplus 
of 3,000,000/., applicable to the reduction 
of the national debt. In the course of the 
present year that object had been attained ; 
and he confessed that he saw no reason to 
anticipate any state of circumstances, 
which would in future prevent the accom- 
plishment of the recommendation of the 
committee. It might appear to some gen- 
tlemen, that out of this amount of surplus 
of 3,013,4071., there was to be defrayed 
the amount on life annuities; and it might 
also be said, that the reduction of those 
annuities had an evident tendency to re- 
duce the amount of the surplus; but the 
committee, in coming to their resolution, 
had that fact fully before them; and they 
were of opinion, that it was highly desirable 
to have a surplus revenue of 3,000,000/., 
including the revenue payable to annuities 
on lives. They came justly to that con- 
clusion; for, by the bill now before the 
House, those annuities in future would no 
longer be chargeable, as hitherto, on the 
available surplus revenue, but would be 
transferred over to the consolidated fund, 
to be paid in the same manner as the 
interest on the other portion of the debt. 
In future years, therefore, the individual 
whose duty it should be to explain the 
financial condition of the country would 
take these annuities as part of the public 
debt, and would make a statement to par- 
liament of the surplus revenue unincum- 
bered by charges. He would have done 
so on the present occasion, had he not 
felt an anxiety to make the comparison 
with the preceding years more accurate, 
and afterwards to show the House what 
would be the effect of a different arrange- 
ment on a different occasion. On a future 
occasion it would be for those who had the 
management of the financial concerns of 
the country to make the statement of the 
debt in a different manner than was done 
at present. He would recommend them 
to make the statement in two parts, dis- 
tinguishing that which was _ perpetual 
annuities from that which was temporary 
and had a period at which it must neces- 
sarily expire; and if the House would 
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permit him, he would present the debt in 
that shape, with the view of pointing out 
more distinctly, that even after the deduc- 
tion of 645,000/. for the sinking fund, 
from the surplus of 3,000,000. there 
would still exist a surplus of 3,000,000/, 
towards the extinction of the debt. The 
amount of the permanent and perpetual 
annuities with which this country was 
charged was 24,184,450/.; the amount for 
Treland was 1,158,098/.—making a “otal 
of 25,342,548/. The country was also 
charged with the payment of temporary 
annuities. The amount of the long an- 
nuities was 1,300,0007. The Bank an- 
nuities amounted to 585,000/.; the life 
annuities, created by the 48th of the late 
king, to 130,0002.; and the Waterloo an- 
nuities to 700,000/.—making a total of 
about 2,700,000/. This was an amount 
of debt, as he had said before, with which 
the country might no longer trouble itself: 
it must, in due course of time, work out 
its own extinction. When, therefore, we 
were estimating the amount of surplus 
which was applicable to the reduction of 
the debt, we must not forget that a portion 
of the increased payment which we were 
making to those annuitants might be 
taken as a part of the sinking-fund; and 
it would be an unfair mode of calculating 
the amount of money applicable to the 
reduction of the debt, if we did not take 
so much of the temporary annuities as 
partook of the nature of a sinking fund. 
In order, therefore, to ascertain what was 
the amount of income applicable to the 
reduction of thedebt,it was necessary toturn 
the temporary into permanent annuities, 
and then to consider its amount, If gen- 
tlemen would take the trouble to make 
that calculation, they would find, that the 
whole amount of the sinking-fund would 
completely counterbalance the 645,0004. 
to be deducted from the surplus income. 
The reason for his calling the attention of 
the House to this subject was, because 
there was a bill upon the table which had 
for its object to convert the permanent into 
temporary annuities: and he wished to 
call the attention of the House to this fact, 
that an annuity did comprise within it 
a sinking-fund; and that ought to be 
taken into account, when they were con- 
sideting what was to be applied to the 
reduction of the debt. He contemplated 
with satisfaction that he had been enabled 
to fulfil the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Finance, and to fulfil the expecta- 
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tions of those who had paid the most 
attention to subjects of this kind, in pro- 
viding a surplus of 3,000,000/. for the 
reduction of the debt. He confessed that 
it would have given him unmixed satisfac- 
tion if he had it in his power to calculate 
on a larger amount of surplus, as likely to 
result from the operations of the present 
year. He should have been glad, under 
such circumstances, to have left it to the ° 
consideration of parliament how far. it 
might be advantageous to apply part of 
the surplus to the reduction of some of 
the burthens of the country. But this he 
was not permitted to do at present. He 
trusted the House would agree with him 
in thinking, that it would not be safe to 
trench on the surplus now before them. 
It was the duty of the House to regard it 
for the reduction of the debt, and to meet 
any sudden and unexpected defalcation ; 
which, however, he did not at all look for, 
but which might, nevertheless, arise. 

He now came to what he stated was to 
be the third point in his statement; namely, 
the mode in which he proposed to carry 
into effect the measure recommended by 
the Finance Committee, as to the applica- 
tion of an annual surplus revenue to the 
reduction of the debt. He believed that 
the House had generally, if not quite 
unanimously, agreed on the principle upon 
which the bill which he intended to 
introduce proceeded,—that of applying 
to the reduction of the national debt no 
other sums than those which were 
clearly and bond fide surplus revenue after 
paying all the charges of the country. 
On that principle the bill was founded. It 
also involved another principle, of almost 
equal importance as the one he had 
just noticed, with a view to render the 
measure a practical and beneficial measure. 
The application of the surplus revenue to 
the reduction of the debt, would not, of 
itself, effect that which it must be the 
object of the House to effect. It was also 
highly essential to make regulations. for 
the equable application of the amount. He 
knew of nothing more inconvenient than 
to have a quarterly application of money, 
varying from one million to 100,000/.; in 
one quarter being of large, and in the 
next of small amount. He should there- 
fore, in due course of time, submit to the 
House a measure to make the application 
of the surplus income as equable as possi- 
ble. The way in which he proposed to 
effect this object was the following :—It 
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was the custom at the Treasury to make 
up the account of the revenue of the year 
to the quarter-day; and he should propose, 
in the bill he intended to introduce, that 
on each quarter day, an account comprising 
the amount of the four preceding quarters 
should be made up; and that one-fourth 
of the whole surplus should be applied to 
the reduction of the debt in the ensuing 
quarter. By this arrangement a check 
would be placed upon the excess or defi- 
ciency of any particular quarter. The 
amount of the last quarter would be com- 
bined with the three antecedent quarters, 
and though it might not of itself be equal 
to the sum which would be applied in the 
next quarter to the redemption of the 
debt, yet the application of money for that 
purpose during the whole year would not 
exceed the amount of surplus. This plan 
had the advantage of being regular and 
more equable than that of applying the 
money received in one quarter to the 
redemption of the debt in the next, without 
taking the averages of the three preceding 
quarters. The resolution which he should 
have to put into the hands of the chairman, 
went to the first point, of laying down the 
principle of applying the surplus revenue 
to the reduction of the debt; but the bill 
would contain the regulations which he 
had just now submitted to the House. 
The bill would also contain within it, in 
conformity with the recommendation of 
the Committee of Finance, the power of 
applying to the redemption of the unfunded 
debt the surplus revenue which was at the 
disposal of the commissioners; and this 
point recalled to his mind the necessity of 
mentioning to the House the subject of 
one of the resolutions which he should put 
into the hands of the chairman; namely, 
the reduction which was now in progress | 
of the unfunded debt, by creating it into 
a funded debt. The object of this plan 
was to give to every individual who was the 
subscriber of 1007. Exchequer-bills, 1012. 
10s. four per cents, reducible in the year | 
1833, uniting the funded debt so created | 
with that which was created in 1826. 

The premium offered to parties in this | 
transaction was not more than 30s. on! 
every 1007. Thus the funding of the debt | 
was effected with a very small addition to 
the capital, as compared with other mea- 
sures of the kind which had been adopted. 
On the last occasion, when Exchequer bills 
were funded the parties received 107/. 
four per cents. He might be asked, why 
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he had thought it necessary to take any 
measure with respect to the unfunded 
debt; and he might be further asked, why 
he had limited the operation of that mea- 
sure to the sum of 3,000,0007.? He had 
always felt, and had so expressed himself 
in that House, that it was desirable to 
seize every favourable occasion for re- 
ducing within certain limits the unfunded 
debt. He knew that, at the present 
moment and for some long time to come 
there might be no reason to apprehend in- 
convenience from the extent of that debt 
now outstanding; but we had had severe 
experience of the consequences of being 
caught, in a moment of difficulty, with a 
large and unmanageable debt; and it was 
because he thought that, at the present 
moment, there was no risk of being caught 
in difficulties, and because his plan was 
beneficial to the public, that he was pre- 
pared to recommend to parliament to 
adopt his proposition. The reason why 
he had limited the amount of the debt to 
be funded to 3,000,000/. was obvious. 
He was unwilling to propose any measure 
which might materially influence the cir- 
culation, or affect the public credit; and 
he thought, in the proposition he made, 
that he was fulfilling the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee, which advised 
the gradual reduction of the debt. When 
Mr. Canning, in the year 1827, made an 
addition to the debt, 3,000,000/. was the 
sum added; and in now proposing a reduc- 
tion of the debt, he was taking the amount 
of the last.addition. If gentlemen would 
refer to what Mr. Canning had said on 
that occasion, they would find, in his ob- 
servations on the issue of Exchequer-bills, 
the arguments and reasons for which he, 
though increasing the debt, thought it 
expedient that the addition should not re- 
main permanent. It was for these reasons 
that he now recommended to the House his 
proposition for the conversion to four per 
cents, reducible in 1833, of 3,000,000/. of 
Exchequer-bills. He had availed himself 
of the present opportunity for doing that, 
because he apprehended no danger from 
the state of things; and he did not intend 
to make the amount larger than 3,000,000/. 
because he was desirous not to embarrass 


' the commercial interests. 


Having brought before the House the 
statement of the revenue and expenditure 
for the year, and the manner in which he 
proposed to deal with the national debt, 
it only remained for him briefly to advert 
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to the supplies and the ways and means 
for the present year. Having already 
detailed to the House the estimates for 
the year, it would be merely necessary for 
him to recapitulate the amount. The 
amount of supplies altogether for 1829, 
was 17,644,853/., to which was to be 
added interest to be paid on Exchequer- 
bills, amounting to 760,000/., making a 
total amount of 18,404,8537. The amount 
of the ways and means was—for sugar, 
3,000,000/.; for repayment of poor bills, 
120,0007.; on account of the East-India 
Company, 60,000/.; of the surplus grants 
of former years, 506,212/.; and on account 
of the consolidated fund, 14,700,0002.; 
making a total of 18,386,212/. to meet 
the supplies required for the year. 

He had now brought to a close the ob- 
servations he had thought it his duty to 
make. He had presented to the House, 
in the best way in his power, the financial 
state of the country. He left gentlemen 
to draw their own conclusions from the 
statement he had made; but he should 
not do justice to his own feelings, if he 
did not take the present opportunity of 
saying, that whatever might be our tem- 
porary difficulties, he still saw nothing to 
lead to any doubt as to the extent of the 
means and resources of the country; on 
the other hand, when that cloud which 
has lowered over the country should pass 
away—and pass away he was confident 
it would at an early period—this country 
would present a picture of prosperity, 
happiness and wealth, such as had been 
scarcely equalled at any former period. 

He feared he had trespassed too long 
upon the attention of the committee ; but 
he had felt it necessary to enter at some 
length into the subject, in order to make 
himself the better understood. He would 
conclude with recommending the House 
to pursue a system of cautious forbearance, 
as the best means of recovering the country 
from its present difficulties, and warning 
them that its recovery might be retarded 
by an undue attempt to precipitate it. 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving his first resolution, ‘‘ That, towards 
making good the Supply granted to His 
Majesty, there be issued and applied the 
sum of 506,212/. 2s. 83d. being the 
Surplus of Ways and Means granted for 
the years, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 
and 1828.” 

Mr. Hume said :-—--Before I proceed to 
notice any of the arguments of the right 
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hon. gentleman, it is but an act of justice 
to him to remark, that he has laid before 
the House a very clear and distinct state- 
ment; so clear and distinct, that every 
man at all acquainted with the subject, 
must have been able to follow him through 
the whole of it. This circumstance is 
undoubtedly a matter of congratulation ; 
because, however important the subject, 
the statements of a finance minister, on 
bringing forward the annual budget, have 
not always been intelligible, even with the 
most patient attention to the details. I 
have no doubt the right hon. gentleman 
gives full credit to the opinions he has 
uttered regarding the condition of our 
finances; and I wish I could participate 
in the view which he has taken of them. 
I wish I could believe that the country 
was only under a cloud ; nay, as the right 
hon. gentleman says, under a “passing 
cloud,” which, ere long will leave the 
land basking in the sunshine of unequalled 
prosperity. I cannot possibly imagine in 
what situation he has been, or whence he 
has derived his information, that could 
lead him to the persuasion, that only parts 
of the great system are temporally em- 
barrassed, and that we are suffering only 
a slight inconvenience in a few of the 
great interests of the empire. Let him 
review those interests—let him look at 
our commerce and our manufactures in 
their various branches, and let him shew 
me in what respects they are topics of 
congratulation. He told us, indeed, in 
the outset, that conflicting views might be 
taken of the subject—that we are suffer- 
ing under the evils of a deficient harvest, 
and of commercial stagnation. He admits 
that stagnation, and yet, he adds, that he 
does not think it his duty to inquire into 
the cause of it. But if it be not his duty, 
let me ask to whom that duty does belong ? 
I appeal to the House, whether all classes 
are not labouring under the consequences 
of that stagnation. And is it for the 
minister of the Crown, who comes down 
to expound the finances of the country, 
to tell us that he will not inquire into the 
cause? I ask every member who hears 
me, whether he is prepared to sanction 
the proposition of the right hon. gentle- 
man, without some attempt at least at a 
solution of the difficulty? He says, that 
some may attribute it to the change in the 
currency, some to over-trading, and 
others to over-production. He calls it 
“ tremendous over-production,” but I am 
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sorry at all times to hear the productive- 
ness of a country brought forward as an 
evil. If itshould turn out that the change 
in the currency is the cause of stagnation, 
aided by heavy taxation, let any man 
get up and assert, in the face of the 
country, that it is not a subject worth con- 
sideration. Are we prepared to continue 
the present amount of taxes from year to 
year, if it be established that their pressure 
has mainly contributed to our distress ? 
Surely no situation can be worse for a 
country than to be overburthened with 
imposts of every kind, to have those im- 
posts paralyse trade and manufacturers, 
and yet for the minister of the Crown to 
tell us, that he will neither lighten the 
load, nor inquire into the cause of the 
distress. Is it fit that, in times like these, 
ministers should persevere in the same 
system of taxation that has existed for the 
last fifteen or sixteen years? I admit the 
right of the chancellor of the Exchequer 
to take the contingencies into account ; 
that of the Isle of Man and London 
Bridge ought not certainly to be left 
out of the account; but with these, 
the public expenditure amounts, in the 
current year, to within between 50,000/. 
and 100,000/. of what it was in former 
years. I therefore take it for granted, 
that it is the intention of ministers that 
the amounts, both of taxation and expen- 
diture, should hereafter remain the same. 
Now I for one am not prepared to concur 
in any such arrangement. J think that 
the enormous amount of taxation has 
brought the country to its present con- 
dition—that it has 
with the most painful severity. 
say that other causes have not concurred, 
I do not attribute our condition wholly 


“Speen upon all classes | 
Ido not | 
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will have been gained. If it should turn 
out that capital is less productive this year 
than in former years, and that individuals 
employed in fabricating the goods have 
been only receiving half their usual remu- 
neration, it is clear that this apparent 
increase of exports will have produced no 
corresponding advantage to the country. 
If there be a merchant incthe House who 
differs from me upon this point, let him 
stand up and contradict my statement. 
Is there any monied individual in the 
country whose capital last year has 
returned him even the ordinary profit he 
might have obtained, without risk or 
trouble, in the stocks? Perhaps the 
landed interest is an exception. But their 
day is coming [hear! and a laugh]. I 
repeat, their day is coming, and that it 
will come, and to the landed interest I 
therefore make my appeal. It is quite 
impossible that the rest of the community 
should be deprived of the common means 
of subsistence, and that landlords should 
be able to keep up their rents. Sooner or 
later they must feel the effects of the pre- 
sent condition; and let me ask them, 
with this prospect before them, whether it 
is politic to proceed with our present 
system of reckless expenditure? I say 
‘reckless expenditure ;” because it must 
be so, if {no attention be paid to the state 
of the country, and if the chancellor of 
the Exchequer will not give himself the 
trouble even to inquire. 

As to the excess of the revenue of last 
year, I perhaps differ not only from the 
right hon. gentleman, but from some of 
those more immediately around me, I 
have wished, I have prayed, that there 


might be a reduction in the receipts at 


to taxation. The change in the currency, | 


and over-trading I admit have lent their 
aid in producing the admitted stagnation ; 
but I say, that the distress existing, whe- 
ther partial or general, temporary or per- 
manent, we are bound to inquire into, 
with a view to ascertain whether relief 
cannot be afforded. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has said, with great correctness, 
that there has been an evident increase in 
many branches of our exports, and it was 
but fair in him to draw a comparison be- 
tween quantity and value; but if it should 
appear, that there is an increase of three 
or four. millions this year, yet that the de- 
clared value-—that is, the price at which 
the merchant estimates his goods is de- 





the Treasury—not in consequence of any 
misfortune overtaking the country, but 


such a diminution as would compel minis- 


_ ters to abandon their expensive system, 


| 


| 


/and prevent them from diving so deep 
into the pockets of the people, and depriv- 


ing them of the means of clothing their 


‘nakedness and satisfying their hunger. 


Whether resident or travelling from place 


, to place, all persons are required to make 


heavy deductions from their hard-earned 


-_pittances, and there is scarcely an article 


under heaven that is not made the subject 


of taxation, vexation, and annoyance. 
. Therefore, it is impossible for me not to 


wish for the occurrence of almost any 
thing by which the people might be re- 
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lieved—not by forced measures, such as 
the diminution of consumption and the 
means of employment, but by the repeal 
of taxes. I consider it one of the greatest 
evils to which the country could be ex- 
posed, that, during the last seventeen 
years, the revenue has been so steadily 
productive. All history tells me—at 
least, all my experience tells me—that in 
proportion as you place funds in the hands 
of government, they will take good care 
that it shall all be expended; and the 
committee has seen that the whole of 
the three millions confided to ministers 
was spent, with the exception of only 132. 
So much is intrusted to the power of the 
minister, when the revenue is productive, 
he is allowed to sanction such a lavish 
expenditure,—that I contend it is a posi- 
tive evil that the receipts continue so 
great. As the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has not pretended to account for the 
present state of the country, I will state 
two important causes which appear to me 
most applicable. I hold in my hand an 
account of the receipts of the revenue, ex- 
clusive of all loans, since January, 1815. 
I will begin with the year 1817, which 
may be considered the first year of peace. 
Jt was the year when the Finance Com- 
mittee sat, and when the peace system 
began; and I will state the amount of the 
produce of taxation in this unfortunate 
rt with such immense powers and 
capabilities, yet brought to the verge of 
ruin. Inthe years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
the average receipt of the revenue was 
51,762,0001. Now, the House will recol- 
lect what in these years was the state of 
the currency. I ask the merchants, what, 
in those years, was the amount of their 
profits? Were they then satisfied with a 
return of four or five per cent on the most 
hazardous adventures? Were capitalists 
then content to obtain three or four per 
cent upon investments? No such thing: 
the price of every thing was at that time 
different ; capital obtained its fair return, 
and labour its due wages; yet, now that 
every thing is changed, taxation remains 
unaltered. Every body knows that Mr. 
Peel’s bill, which passed in 1819, made 
an important change in the value of 
money ; it affected the price and the pro- 
fitable return upon every article of produce 
and consumption, and yet, during the 
next three years, viz.—1820, 1821, and 
1822, the produce of the revenue was 
54,173,000. In-1823, 1824, and 1823, 
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it was 52,400,000/., being actually one 
million more than in 1817, 1818, and 
1819. It has been observed by some, 
and very properly, that we have been ex- 
pecting that this unfortunate state of 
things would gradually subside; and—to 
use the figure of the right hon. gentleman 
—that the cloud would pass away, and 
the country emerge from melancholy dark- 
ness. The consequence has been, that 
from year to year, we have been unwil- 
ling to reduce and retrench, and when the 
currency has been reduced to metal—when 
trade and manufactures are stagnant, and 
distress general, in the years 1825, 1826, 
and 1827, the average annual revenue has 
been 51,100,000/.—being an amount of 
taxation equal to the years 1817, 1818, 
and 1819. Now, in my view, the change 
in the currency, the exaction of heavy 
taxes, combined with the difficulties 
thrown in our way by our own fiscal regu- 
lations, including the trade in corn, have 
brought us to our present state of diffi- 
culty. I ask, then, whether the right 
hon. gentleman is warranted in congratu- 
lating the House on the prosperity of the 
country? He talks of an increase in the 
exports, and particularly in hard-ware and 


| wool, and of the augmentation of active 


industry, as evidenced by the additional 
comforts of the population. Good God! 
from whence does he derive his informa- 
tion? Who furnishes him with his docu- 
ments? Has he looked at Macclesfield, 
Manchester, and Paisley? Has he looked 
at the state of Spitalfields? What places 
in the country can he point out to justify 
his statements and anticipations? His 
opinion is founded on what I contend is a 
positive evil—a full treasury: he knows 
nothing beyond the receipts there; he 
sees the money, and he is satisfied. It is 
a manifest insult to tell the starving popu- 
lation and the ruined capitalist, that their 
condition is a convincing proof of present 
comfort and future prosperity. 1 confess 
that the statement surprised me; it 
seemed to me utterly unaccountable; but 
it shews that the cabinet closes its eyes 
upon hourly experience of the real suffer- 
ings of the country, and, finding a product- 
ive revenue, thinks no change necessary, 
and makes up its mind to continue to tax 
to the present enormous amount what it is 
pleased to call a happy, prosperous, and 
enviable people. 

The right hon. gentleman has referred 
to the increased revenue upon malt and spi- 
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rits, as ifthe amount of gin and whiskey con- 
sumed was a proof of the improvement of the 
condition of the lower orders, although 
it is not to be denied, that thousands have 
been driven by despair to seek an oblivion of 
their sorrows in intoxication. As to malt, 
does not the right hon. gentleman recol- 
lect, that in the preceding year there was 
a decreasein this item of about 800,000/.? 
It is a singular and not unimportant fact 
as relates to the consumption of malt, that 
the returns establish, that that consump- 
tion was as great in the ten years between 
1785 and 1795, as in any subsequent ten 
years: it was as great as at the present 
moment, although the population has 
been doubled. This establishes the fact, 
that comparatively little beer is now 
drunk, and that few of the labouring 
classes are able to taste it, especially in its 
pure and unadulterated state. The 
amount of the duty occasions the manu- 
facture of a quantity of trash under the 
name of beer, and with that the industri- 
ous artisan must be contented. On all 
accounts the right hon. gentleman should 
be the last man to mention the consump- 
tion of malt as a proof of the increased 
comforts of the people: if any article 
could be brought forward to establish the 
contrary, it would be malt. The whole 
nation may be produced as_ evidence 
against the right hon. gentleman, and I 
challenge him to produce any one man 
out of the House, who will concur in his 
congratulation. What, then, is the duty 
of this House? Is it its duty to sanction 
this continued expenditure, and to perse- 
vere in taxing the people? I protest 
against it, and upon me at least the re- 
sponsibility shall not rest. . I think the 


House is called upon, not only to afford | 
| facturing districts. 


all the relief in its power by the repeal 
of taxes, but by the appropriation of the 
surplus in the Treasury. We are told, 
however—and I could scarcely avoid smil- 
ing while I heard it—that something has 
been done in the way of economy. What 
has been done? Eighteen commissioners 
have been dismissed ; but it is a question 
whether half of them have not been pen- 
sioned off, and the relief, perhaps, amounts 
to nothing. It certainly is nothing like the 
relief which the country has a right to ex- 
pect; and if an hon. gentleman should be 
found to agree with the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that it is sufficient, I hope he will 
stand up in his place and state the grounds 
of his opinion. I shall hold it a gross 
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dereliction of duty on the part of the 
House, if it does not compel ministers to 
do something more for the relief of the 
suffering community. 

With one expression of the right hon. 
gentleman I confess I was pleased. He 
told us that, in a great commercial country 
like this, we must expect alternations, 
which, in plain words, means ups and 
downs, as regards prosperity. Now, I ask 
him, or any man, whether it is common 
prudence for an individual to live to the 
utmost verge of his income, when he has 
reason to expect reverses? What would 
be folly in a private man is folly in a 
nation; and, with these threatened alter- 
nations, ought our expenditure to be calcu- 
lated at the highest average of the last six 
years? We must provide against those 
ups and downs; and if government will 
not yield, we must exact from it the large 
reductions of expenditure, demanded by 
the circumstances of the country. The 
right hon. gentleman referred to many 
other items; and with regard to them I 
have only to admit, that the estimates of 
last year were fully warranted by the result. 
The right hon. gentleman, therefore, in- 
stead of overstraining, understated his 
calculations, Whether he will be equally 
correct as to the current year remains to 
be seen. I hope the House will at least 
pause before it permits the chancellor of 
the Exchequer to proceed in his career. 
Taxes are about to be proposed on sugar 
and some other articles; but I trust they 
will be refused, and that ministers will 
thus be driven to the alternative of reduc- 
tion. They know nothing but the receipts 
in the Treasury, and, poor honest souls! 
they do not seem to be at all aware of the 
deplorable condition of some of the manu- 


There is another point on which the 
right hon. gentleman slightly touched, I 
refer to the manner in which he proposes 
to appropriate the surplus revenue. . He 
says that he feels warranted in increasing 
the permanent debt of the country by the 
funding of Exchequer bills. In my mind, 
nothing can be so lamentable as the whole- 
sale manner in which we proceed to injure 
ourselves. Year after year we persevere 


'in the weakest and most unwise course, 


even in the management of our surplus 
revenue, We are called upon to keep 
nominal amounts of Sinking-fund ; and 
then we fund Exchequer bills at an extra- 
ordinary and most needless loss, The 
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chancellor of the Exchequer says, that he 
has selected the amount of three millions, 
because Mr. Canning thought fit to aug- 
ment to that amount the unfunded debt. 
I am one who, at the time, protested 
against that proceeding. I contended, 
that it was most unfair to take credit for 
the facility and cheapness of raising money, 
as.if the amount was never to be brought 
to account when it was funded, What 
has been the result? It is grievous to 
think of the lavish manner in which the 
public money has been thrown away, for 
the purpose of keeping up the delusion of 
a Sinking-fund. The right hon. gentle- 
man did not fairly tell the House that, 
from the close of the war, we have been 
borrowing every year, and losing by 
borrowing to an extent scarcely credible. 
I regret that the Finance Committee of 
last year had not time to go into the state- 
ment I laid before it, to shew that four 
maillions had been lost upon thirteen mil- 
lions borrowed from the Bank. The whole 
of it arose from a nominal Sinking-fund, 
so long supported, but which is now aban- 
doned, and does not meet with a single 
advocate. We are still proceeding in the 
same heedless and ruinous course. I 
object, therefore, to the funding of these 
three millions of Exchequer bills, by which 
so considerable a loss is sustained to the 
country. The right hon. gentleman thrusts 
three millions mto the funds, in order to 
raise them, that he may buy them back at 
a higher price, and thus throw away the 
public money. The House ought not to 
agree to so inconsiderate a bargain as these 
fundingsof Exchequer bills by the right hon. 
gentleman and the first lord of the Trea- 
sury. These three millions are to go into 
the market at a premium of two per cent 
against the public. This is a proof of their 
care and wisdom in regard to the public 
interest! It is done, no doubt, by the 
right hon. gentleman merely to give an 
appearance of doing something. But who 
benefits by it? The broker who buys and 
sells, and gets the turn of the market—he 
alone profits by these transactions. Ought 
the public to be so treated? Are tens of 
thousands of pounds to be thrown away 
after other tens of thousands, and is there 
to be no end of this wasteful system ? 
Would it not be better to repeal taxes, 
than to squander them in this way? I 
thought I had the House completely with 
me in regard of the ruinous transaction, 
some years ago, as to the funding of 
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8,000,000/. I allude to the year 1826, 
when that amount of Exchequer bills was 
funded, which had been issued during the 
three preceding years. By that operation 
it was brought to our knowledge—the 
money having been advanced on the issue 
of Exchequer bills ; and here I must say, 
that this is too dangerous a power to give 
to any government. This circumstance 
brings to my recollection a fact that has 
been stated to me, but which I will not 
now repeat. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that it is a proceeding open to the great- 
est possible abuse. Any individual hold- 
ing the offices of chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or Secretary of the Treasury, may, 
any morning, put 50 or 100,000/. into any 
body’s pocket whom he chooses to favour, 
if he only gives him an intimation of the 
transaction he means to perform that day. 
I could prove this to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s own satisfaction, if it were necessary. 
The right hon. gentleman proposes to 
ground this funding on the average amount 
of the price of stock; and for that pur- 
pose, he says, he will take the three last 
quarters. He proposes, that the Sinking- 
fund shall still be applied to the current 
quarter; because it is improper, he says, 
to make large purchases in any one 
quarter. Very improper, say I too: and 
there we are agreed. But, what do I find ? 
That in the quarter ending in September, 
1827, the amount of 2,600,000/. of Exche- 
quer bills was sold in one day. This may 
be nothing as it regards private individuals ; 
but it affects the public interest very dif- 
ferently. By the right hon. gentleman’s 
own shewing, it is not in the power of the 
minister to issue Exchequer bills, without 
lowering the market price. I am speaking 
on the authority of an official paper which 
I hold in my hand. In the following 
quarter there was another sum of 728,0000. 
of Exchequer bills sold, making a total of 
3,328,000/. thrown on the market in six 
months. I will ask the right hon. gentle- 
man whether it does not affect the market ? 
Must it not put.those who are not in the 
secret, or on the spot, in a different situa- 
tion from what they ought fairly to be in ? 
I complain, that we advance the public 
money by issuing Exchequer bills, and 
thereby give individuals a power over the 
money market which no man ought to 
have. The right hon. gentleman does it, 
according to his own account, to create a 
trade in stock; it being well known, that 
every time government go into the market 
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and purchase 100,000/. or 200,000/. of 


stock, it raises the price in proportion to 
the purchase, and so the public lose by 
every transaction of this nature. If the 
House will attend, hon. gentlemen will 
find that this was the result of the very 
last funding of Exchequer bills. 
was also in the ruinous transaction of 1826, 
to which I have referred. In that instance, 
there were 8,000,000/. advanced on Ex- 
chequer bills issued in 1824, 5 and 6, to 
purchase three per cents at the rate of 41. 
4s. per cent per annum. These Exchequer 
bills were funded at 31. 6s. 9d. per cent. 
Now, when they were so funded, is the 
House aware what the produce was to 
government ? They funded Exchequer 
bills at 3/. 6s. 9d. per cent for which they 
had paid 4/. 4s., being a loss of 18s. per 
cent for ever on the whole 8,000,0001., 


which is a perpetual annuity of 75,333/., | 


and equal to a capital of 2,500,000/. of 
stock. 

This is one instance of the effect of an 
inconsiderate issue of Exchequer bills, 
which are afterwards funded at a lower 
rate than they are issued. Let us see 
what will be the result of the 3,000,000/. 
which is now funded. The right hon. 
gentleman says, ‘‘I have only given a 
bonus of 30s.” What right, I ask, had he to 
give it at all? The public money is surely 
not to be so wasted. I say he ought to be 
left to take the money himself, and lose 
not only the bonus, but the difference. 
The House will excuse me, while I shew 
that we lose by funding these Exchequer 
bills the amount of a dividend, which, if 
applied to the Sinking fund, might have 
been used tg reduce the debt at an interest 


of 31. 10s. 7d. Honourable gentlemen | 


are not aware, perhaps, what is the opera- 
tion of Exchequer bills in their issue. 
They are sent, in the first instance, to Mr. 
Rothschild, or some other broker, and by 
him sold in the market for whatever pre- 
mium he can get for them. The money 


so obtained goes to the commissioners of | 


the Sinking-fund, and they go with it and 
buy three per cents, and the price they 
give will afford them a dividend of 31. 10s. 
7d. per cent. Now, the right hon. gentle- 
man finds this money by giving 41. 1s. 10d. 
per cent, and thus loses 11s. per cent on 
3,000,000/. for ever. Are we to continue 
to throw away the public money thus? 
These Exchequer bills, when issued, are 
sold at a premium of 94,000/.; and the 
final result is, that it leaves the country 
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ever. Hon. gentlemen will never under- 
| stand these transactions, unless they 
' accustom themselves to look into those 
| proceedings. I cannot call them profligate, 
| because that term has been objected to; 
| but I will call them wasteful; I know no 
phrase stronger that I can apply within 
the rules of the House. What would hon. 
gentlemen think if a private man should 
agree to borrow 100/. to be paid by instal- 
ments of twenty per cent every two months, 
so that, in five successive payments, the 
whole sum will be completed by a certain 
day ; and that, in order to render the loan 
worth while to the lenders, he agrees to 
allow them interest for it from the day on 
which the first instalment is paid, instead 
of postponing the interest until the whole 
capital is advanced? This is precisely 
what the chancellor of the Exchequer does 
in regard to these 3,000,000/.; for the 
Exchequer bills are to be funded by instal- 
ments ; at equal periods, between 19th of 
June, and the end of October. But the 
interest is to commence on the stock from 
the first day ; and as the interest is paid on 
the Exchequer bills until they are cancel- 
led, the parties wiil be receiving double 
| interest. This is a wasteful expense, to 
which J trust the House will not agree. I 
say that we ought to leave the chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the first lord of the 
Treasury in the lurch, to pay the debt 
themselves, and if the House will support 
me, I will oblige them to do so [a laugh.] 
I say that no minister ought to fund Ex- 
chequer bills until he has brought in a bill 
to regulate how it shall be done. The 
right hon. gentleman should, a month ago, 
have come down to the House, and in- 
| quired of us whether we would allow a 
surplus revenue; and if we did allow it, 
' he should then have asked how it should 
‘be applied? In the present state of the 
| country, I think there ought to be none. 
| Suppose there was a surplus, would it not 
be better to remit taxes to that amount, 
and thereby relieve the people, than apply 
it to be played with in brokers’ hands? It 
was, I know, generally expected that there 
was to be some wonderful financial trans- 
action. ‘ Depend on it,” people said, 
“the duke of Wellington will produce 
something to astonish the world. You 
will be surprised ; it will be a masterpiece 
of financial address.” But when it came 
forth, I never knew any thing so perfectly 
ridiculous ; it was nonsense, and empty 
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vaunting, Instead of borrowing and fund- 
ing on equal terms, an annuity of 14,7230. 
is lost to the public for ever by this profli- 
gate transaction. All I wish is, if possible, 
to make the right hon. gentleman himself 
pay it; and if 1 can satisfy the House as to 
the facts of the case, as I have no doubt I 
can, let us read the prime minister and the 
right hon. gentleman a lesson which they 
will not easily forget. We ought not to 
be placed in this situation, by which we 
are called upon to sanction the loss of half 
a million to the public. There never was 
such uncertainty and mismanagement as 
in this instance. It is really an insult to 
ask us to agree to such a transaction. The 
only thing in consistency with it is the 
high state of prosperity in which the right 
hon. gentleman described the country ; 
every individual contented and living in 
abundance, in every part of the country. 
Before I go further, 1 must notice a 
statement of the right hon. gentleman in 
unison with the ignorance he displays as to 
the state of the country. He speaks of it 
as if happiness and content were spread 
throughout the country. Now, I must 
tell the country gentlemen, that they are 
about to come back to the golden times of 
1792. I know that the produce of the 
estate of an hon. friend of mine is reduced 
to the rental of 1796; and it will not 
be long before the rental comes down 
generally to the level of 1792, as regards 
prices, Let us divest ourselves of all 
party feelings, and look at the state in 
which the country is really placed, and 
examine the difficulties we have to con- 
tend with. This is our duty: it is the 
duty of ministers to ascertain the causes of 
the distress, and apply effectual remedies. 
As to our burthens, I have in my hand a 
little bit of paper, stating the comparative 
expenditure of the years 1792 and 1828; 
and I beg the House to attend while I read 
only five items. The first item is the 
interest of the debt. That, in 1792, was 
9,577,0001.; in 1828 it was 28,095,000/, 
just three-fold greater. The next item is 
the civil-list and other charges on the 
consolidated fund; this, in 1792, was 
1,033,0002.; in 1828 it was 2,204,000/. 
The third item, is for the Army, Navy, 
Ordnance, Militia, and Military and Naval 
Services in general: in 1792, it was 
4,357,000/., and in 1828 it amounted to 
19,000,000/. The aggregate of expenditure 
in 1792, was 14,969,000/. and it 1828, 
49,781,000. Thereis another very weighty 
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item to which I desire the attention of the 
House. I hold a papershowingthe amount 
of the dead weight, and other charges, which 
we are told cannot be meddled with. Before 
we agree to take that amount upon us, we 
ought to see whether, with it, we can keep 
the wheels going, because, at all events, 
that is absolutely necessary, whatever may 
become of everything else. Weare told 
that we cannot touch the dead-weight or 
pensions. Is it possible we can be told 
that the country shall not take this subject 
into consideration, when three-fourths of 
every man’s labour is taken away from him 
in taxation? Can [ conclude better than 
by quoting the right hon. gentleman’s 
words this evening, when he said, speaking 
in terms of exultation : “ this isthe amount 
of the expenditure and of the income; this 
is the evidence of our internal prosperity, 
and of the contentment, ease, and comfort 
of the population: there is ample ground 
for congratulation in our present happy 
state.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not rise to follow the hon. member 
through his several misrepresentations of 
what he had said, and which had been 
cheered by some hon. members who were 
not in the House when he had spoken, 
but he was anxious to set himself right as 
to one point. The hon. member had said 
that he had not alluded to the distress of 
thecountry. Now, he was in the recollec- 
tion of the House, and he would ask any 
honest man whether the contrary was not 
the fact? When he had talked of the 
great increase in our exports, and the great 
improvement of our Jixcise, which was a 
fair criterion of consumption, aad of the 
ability of the people to purchase those 
articles on which Excise was paid he 
appealed to ‘the House, whether he had, 
not referred to the year 1828, and not to 
the present year. But the hon. member 
applied that to the state of Spitalfields at 
present, and, in a speech which was 
more fitted for that neighbourhood than 
for that House, and which was calculated 
to create an excitement against him per- 
sonally, he had wholly misrepresented him 
by applying what he said of the pros- 
perity of one year to another. He begged 
to protest against such misrepresentation. 
He had distinctly stated, that the country 
was distressed; but in comparing the 
estimates of one year with those of another 
he could not have entered fully into detail 
as to the nature of that distress, 
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Mr. Hume said, he should regret much 
that it could be supposed he would wilfully 
misrepresent what the right hon. gentleman 
had said. Such certainly was not his in- 
tention; but he had heard him speak of 
the distress of the country as a passing 
cloud, which, when it had gone over, would 
leave it in a state of transcendent pros- 

erity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the very phrase which the hon. mem- 
ber had quoted, was an admission that he 
had adverted to the distress of the country, 
which he certainly hoped and believed 
would be temporary. The word “ trans- 
cendent” he had not used. That was the 
hon. gentleman’s own; and he did not 
wish to rob him of it. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman rose, but 
was for some time indistinctly heard. 
He regretted that the chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not thought it necessary to 
refer more particularly to the existing dis- 
tresses of the country, or to trace the 
cause of those distresses. He had referred 
to the present state of the Spitalfields 
weavers, which was a subject well deserv- 
ing of his consideration. Now, he had 
taken some pains to inform himself of the 
real situation of those poor persons. In all 
his communications with them, he had 
always deprecated their throwing any 
imputation on their employers, and had 
contended, that what the employers had 
done was no more than necessary for them 
to do, under their peculiar circumstances. 
He professed himself the ardent advocate 
of those unfortunate persons, and was 
most anxious that they should be restored 
to a state of prosperity ; but at the same 
time he was bound to say, that he con- 
sidered it asa most unfortunate circum- 
stance, that they should have resorted to 
any act of violence. He hoped, however, 
that the misconduct of some of them would 
not prevent the indulgence of humane 
feelings with regard to the Spitalfields 

‘weavers in general, who had endured ag- 
gravated distress with most exemplary pa- 
tience. He gave credit to the right hon. 
gentleman for the clearness of his speech : 
he threw no fault on the present administra- 
tion, who did pretty much like their pre- 
decessors, and, indeed, were treading in 
the beaten path much morethan he wished 
them to do. He did not wish for any 
change of administration, for he frankly 
owned he did not see how the country 


could be bevefitted by it, The right hon, 
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gentleman had certainly given a very 
flourishing description at the end of his 
speech, as to the state of prosperity he 
anticipated. Now, he had lately, as a 
matter of curiosity, waded through the 
King’s Speeches to that House, and 
had found passages in every one the same 
tone as to the eternally increasing pros- 
perity; and if there was a little distress, 
it was treated as a passing cloud, and as a 
temporary matter. This was so remark- 
able that the tail of any one speech would 
fit to any other just as well as to the one to 
which it belonged. The right hon. gentle- 
man had described the year 1828, as one 
of prosperity. Now, that certainly was 
not the case, and he proposed to make out 
his case,bydocuments. His hon. friend had 
said something on the situation of the 
landed proprietors; but hishon. friend had 
not come to the point. The landed pro- 
prietors were the persons most deeply in- 
terested in those discussions. They had a 
stake in the country, and if its wealth 
was lost its constitution could not long 
stand. It became every member of that 
House, therefore, to examine into, and 
point out the distresses of the country; 
and it was the duty of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, backed by that House, to point out 
a remedy for the case. The evils had now 
become so complicated that he confessed 
he did not feel himself competent to point 
out a remedy; but, nevertheless, it was 
his duty to refer to those evils. Much had 
been said about the system of free trade; 
but goverriment seemed to forget, that al- 
most every branch of our trade and manu- 
facture was the child of prohibition. The 
linen trade and the silk trade had grown 
up and flourished under a system of pro- 
hibition. There were some manufactures, 
perhaps, which might exist without it, and 
to which the principles of free trade might 
be beneficially applied; but there were 
others from which protection could not be 
withheld without sacrificing the interests 
of those concerned in the manufacture, as 
well as the prosperity of the country. That 
the cotton trade had flourished without 
protection was not, perhaps, owing so much 
to the applicability of free-trade principles 
to that particular manufacture, as to the 
extraordinary inventions of Mr. Arkwright ; 
so that the exception which the cotton 
manufacture might seem to furnish was no 
argument in favour of withholding protec- 
tion from other manufactures difterentl 

circumstanced. How could it be expected 
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that the country could be in a thriving 
state while ministers admitted the produce 
of foreign countries to compete with the 
manufactures at home, while there was no 
reciprocity in the system pursued by other 
countries. He held in his hand a paper 
which he had drawn up from the official 
returns that had been made to parliament. 
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The worthy alderman then proceeded to 
contend, from the items contained in the 
following document, that there was nothing 
in the result of the free-trade system to 
justify ministers in pursuing the same 
course; and that as long as it was per- 
sisted in there were no hopes of the pros- 
pects of the country improving :— 


Exports of MANUFACTURES AND Propvuce of the Unirep Kinepom, from 1814 


to 1828 inclusive, with Official and Declared or Real Value. 




















Official Value. Real Value. Difference. 
1814 | £36,092,167 | £47,851,153 | £11,759,286 > 
1815 | 44,053,455 | 53,217,445 | 9,163,990 
1816 | 36,714,555 | 42,942,951 | 6,228,398 | Excess of Real over Official 
1817 | 36,697,610 | 42,955,256 | 6,257,646 ‘Value 1814 to 1820 inclusive, 
1818 | 41,558,585 | 43,626,253 | 2,067,668 £41,521,796. 
1819 | 44,564,044 | 48,903,760 | 4,139,716 
1820 | 35,634,415 | 37,339,506 | 1,705,091 J 
1821 | 40,240,277 | 38,619,897 | _ 1,620,380 9 
1822 | 40,831,744 | 36,659,631 | 4,172,113 
1823 | 44,236,533 | 36,968,954 | 7,269,569 ; 
1824 | 43,804,372 | 35,458,048 | 8,346,324 Dmg gnage over Real 
1825 | 48,735,551 | 38,396,300 | 10,339,261 ¢*™Ue to 1828 inclusive, 
1826 | 40,965,735 | 31,536,723 | 9,429,012 £80,532,795. 
1827 | 52,219,280 | 37,182,857 | 15,036,423 
1828 | 52,797,455 | 36,814,176 | 15,983,279 | 





Real value of Exports above official, 1814 to 1820 inclusive ..........£41,521,795 
Real value of ditto less than official, 1821 to 1828 inclusive .......... 83,243,769 





Total amount of depreciation in value of Articles ......... 





. »£124,698,076 


The yearly amount of Exports upon an average, 


from 1814 to 1820 inclusive, is ...... 


.-. -£45,262,375 per annum. 


The yearly amount of ditto, upon an average, 
from 1821 to 1828 inclusive, is....e.+e+++e 36,462,019 





Amount of annual decrease last 8 years. . £8,800,356 
This does not include Colonial produce. 
The yearly amount of Exports of Colonial and Foreign produce, from 


1814 to 1820 inclusive, is ...+..++eeccsseceeess 
Ditto, from 1821 to 1828 inclusive, is ..ccccce ccccds cecccccccccces 


cece »£14,517,378 
9,992,688 


Decrease per annum last 8 years .secsssceecececcececsecees £4,524,690 


ere 





The decrease in amount of Exports in Home Manufactures and Colonial 


and Foreign produce, for the last 8 years, is.......+.++- 


se ccee ces £13,325,046 


The depreciation in value is 28 millions on 48 millions, or about 60 per cent. 


With respect to the document to which 
he was alluding, it was honorable members 
own fault if they were not acquainted with 
its contents, as he had adopted means to 
place it in the hands of every member, in 
order that he might be acquainted with 
the subject. Some of the statements that 
were put before the House required ex- 
planation to understand them correctly; it 





was made to appear that the official value 
of the exports had increased from thirty-six 
to fifty-two millions; but the fact was, 
that the real value of those exports had 
diminished from forty-seven to thirty-six 
millions. As it could not be denied that 
the country was at present struggling with 
dreadful difficulties, the argument that 
was used to lull the inquiries of the House 
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was, that we were at present under a cloud; 
but that before any very long time elapsed, 
it would again be sunshine, and every 
thing would be going on prosperously. 
But how did they attempt to make out 
this? There were three millions jn quar- 
ters of corn, and two millions in silk 
goods imported into this country; but we 
were assured that the money for all this 
would come back again. He could tell 
the House that no such thing would be 
the case; for whatever we might import, 
our exports would not be found to increase 
in consequence. It might be contended, 
that the distressed state of the manufac- 
tures of the country arose from a glut in 
the market; but even if it did, could they 
stop the masters from working their looms, 
or the artisans from continuing their 
labours to fill their mouths with food ? 
In the course of the last twelve years there 
had been a loss of one hundred and twenty 
millions in the export trade. Nor did the 
matter stop here; for in the colonial produce 
also, there had been a falling-off during 
the last eight years: the cause of all this 
was, that the ministers had been holding 
out all sorts of delusive hopes to the 
people, while the real fact was, that not 
one single point of commerce had proved 
favourable to the manufacturer. It was 
very clear to him that the country could 
not go on in the way it was now going on 
in. Taxes kept their station, while all 
property, and capital, and produce dete- 
riorated; so that the effect was, that we 
had double taxes to pay, while the prices 
of commodities remained the same. There 
certainly was no knowing what favourable 
turn Providence might bestow upon the 
country; but at all events it could not be 
denied that they were living upon hopesand 
chances, which appeared very little likely 
to be realised. He should be extremely 
sorry if he were to say any thing that might 
tend to add to the difficulties of the coun- 
try; but the only way by which they might 
be conquered, was for the House to shew 
a disposition to inquire into the causes of 
the distress, and to provide the best remedy 
they could devise. As to the revenue of 
the country, he would frankly confess it 
would have been no satisfaction to him 
even had the chancellor of the Exchequer 
been able to state that he had got five 
millions more than he wanted. He should 
have known that the money had only been 
wrung from the pockets of the people, and 
that there was nothing in the fact to pre- 
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pare the way for a more wise or a mote 
prosperous policy, [During the course of 
the worthy alderman’s observations the 
committee were very inattentive. The chair- 
man had frequent occasion to call it to 
order, and to request hon. members to take 
their seats. ] 

Colonel Davies said, that though he 
agreed, in a great measure, with what had 
fallen from the worthy alderman, he could 
never recommend to that House, the 
adoption of further prohibitory duties. It 
was, however, impossible not to entertain 
the most gloomy anticipations for the 
future from the actual state of the country, 
and from the extraordinary indifference 
which the House had manifested towards 
a question of this important nature. He 
asked whether the inattention which had 
prevailed in the committee for the last two 
hours was not sufficient evidence of the 
fact? Whatever hon. members might think, 
he could assure them that the question 
was one of the most vital importance: the 
credit of the country was annihilated : 
those who had formerly been noted as men 
of large property found themselves unable 
to meet their engagements; but if such 
was the condition of the capitalist, how 
much more wretched was that of the 
artisan? He had death before him, despair 
around him, and no prospect of any 
amendment of his condition. In _ his 
opinion, the chancellor of the Exchequer 
had omitted to mention the primary cause 
of the excessive taxation under which the 
country was labouring. If the right hon. 
gentleman was right in his statement, how 
was it that the foreigner, after having to 
contend against the duties levied upon 
his goods, or the risk he ran by smuggling, 
was able to come into England and under- 
sell the manufactures of the country in 
our own market? Instead of gaining 
ground, this country had been gradually 
losing it ever since the peace. Atthat period, 
there was a prejudice all over the continent 
in favour of this country; but now the 
foreigner, by strenuously working up hill, 
had put himself on an equal footing with 
us, and would, no doubt, soon be able to 
outstrip us in all competition. They were 
bound to recollect, that England occupied 
a place in the scale of Europe for which 
nature had never intended her. They 
were also bound to recollect, that she 
would never have occupied that place 
if it had not been for her commerce and 
her manufactures, Keeping this in view, 
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if a man were to look at the proceedings 
of parliament for the lust fourteen years, 
the least he could think was, that it had 
systematically shut its eyes to all that was 
going on in every other part of the world. 
So long as the nations of Europe were 
enthralled by despotism, or spell-bound 
by superstition, this country enjoyed great 
advantages over them. But, at present, 


other countries had free institutions as 


good in theory, and better in practice, than 
our own. France, Holland, and Bavaria, 
had all representative governments; and 
in Prussia, and in other states where there 
‘was no representative body, public opinion 
had acquired such a force as rendered 
property secure, and consequently manu- 
factures and commerce were making rapid 
progress in them all. He would contrast 
with our taxation, the taxation of France 
and the United States,—two states which 
were our most formidable rivals, and 
which entertained the strongest jealousy 
against us. The population of France 
was thirty millions; and its taxation 
amounts to forty millions sterling annually. 
This sum included not only the govern- 
ment expenses of the country, but the 
provision made for the clergy, for schools of 
primary instruction, for roads, &c. The 
assessment was at the rate of 1/. 6s. per 
head on the whole population. In the 
United States, the population was between 
ten and eleven millions, and the taxes 
were rather more than five millions sterling; 
so that there the assessment did not 
amount to more than 10s. per head, on 
every man, woman, and child. General 
Jackson, in his late inaugural speech, had 
declared this to be too large; at the same 
time expressing his intention of embracing 
the earliest opportunity of reducing it. 
He wished that this country would take a 
leaf out of the book of the American Pre- 
sident; for though he did not wish to see 
any republican institutions in this country, 
he should be very glad to have a few of 
their republican taxes. The taxes in this 
country amounted to sixty millions, to 
which were to be added twelve millions for 
the poor-rates and parish rates, besides the 
receipts of the established church, and 
what was paid by Catholics and Dissenters 
to their clergy; so that he was not over- 
stating the amount when he said, that the 
taxes of this country amounted to eighty 
millions, or in other words, 4/. per head 
on the whole population; being eight 
times more than the amount of taxation in 
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the United States, and three times more 

than the amount in France. But this was 

not all; the amount was going on increas- 

ing at a rate sufficient to appal the stoutest 

heart. In 1764, the amount of taxes was 

7,759,0001. in Great Britain and in Ireland, 

about 1,000,000/. of which, after deducting 

what was required for the debt, there re- 

mained 4,000,000/. for the current expen- 

diture of the country. In 1790, the 
taxes amounted to 17,000,000/., of which 
6,423,000/. went to the current expendi- 
ture. But what was our present situation ? 
The total amount of taxes was 63,604,0002. 
of which nineteen millions and a half went 
to the military, naval, and miscellaneous 
contingences, the civil list, &c. It was no 
answer to this statement to say that the 
value of money was changed; for though 
it was true that the money-price of articles 
was enhanced, yet that was itself owing to 
the enormous amount of taxation; and he 
would venture to say, that if they went to 
the continent they would find that the 
money-price of the necessities of life was 
not materially altered. In the year 1822, 
when there had been a great pressure 
upon the country, parliament had effected 
a reduction in the expenditure of the 
country; but all this was now again done 
away with, and we were in as bad a 
state as ever; for the expenditure for the 
army, navy, &c., which, in that year was 
reduced to 16,647,673. last year, amount- 
ed to 19,548,500/. The principle of all the 
demands of those who were suffering under 
the present depression, was nothing less 
than this: ‘tax our neighbours, because 
we ourselves are taxed.” As long as the 
distressed trades maintained this principle, 
they could have no hope of relief; but he 
would recommend them not to petition 
the House, either for the reduction of 
their own taxes or for the imposition of 
taxes on their neighbours, but at once 
openly and manfully to call public meet- 
ings, and, pass resolutions instructing their 
constituents upon the course they desired 
them to adopt. This was the way to get 
rid of the evils of their condition; and 
until they adopted some such course, they 
must continue to suffer. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he approved, 
to acertain extent, of the system of life 
annuities which the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had proposed, although he feared 
that the funding of the Exchequer-bills 
would absorb the whole amount applica- 
ble to the Sinking-fund, He had heard 
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with surprise the statements of the right 
hon. gentleman, with respect to the addi- 
tional revenue he expects from the duties 
on malt and spirits ; and he was the more 
surprised to hear that statement, because 
he understood, that the bill which passed 
to regulate the malt trade, had been found 
to be so oppressive and inconvenient, that 
it put a stop altogether for a time to the 
trade of malting. According to the state- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, the 
duties of the malting from the harvest of 
1827 were paid for in 1828; he should 
therefore like to know how the right hon. 
gentleman calculated his increase? The 
maltsters complained that the duty levied 
was greater than any ever taken before. 
They said, “If the chancellor of the 
Exchequer feels himself compelled to levy 
new taxes, let him come down to the 
House and say so at once, but do not let 
him levy 300,000/. more than he is en- 
titled to by consent of parliament.” At 
that moment the malt trade was carried 
on, not under the act of parliament, but 
under the orders of the Treasury. He 
wished to know what was the amount of 
the sum offered to the chancellor of the 
Exchequer that morning on the funding 
of Exchequer-bills ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
answer to the hon. baronet’s question with 
respect to the life annuities, begged to 
state that it was not the intention of go- 
vernment to carry the plan of life annuities 
to any great extent, although he believed 
it was avery popular mode of investing 
money. Referring to the hon. baronet’s 
objections upon the subject of the Sink- 
ing-fund, he did not think that its opera- 
tion would be materially affected by any 
of the present financial arrangements. 
With respect to the malt duty, he was 
aware of the great indisposition on the 
part of the maltsters to carry on their 
trade in the years 1826 and 1827; and 
he had, therefore, thought it better, in 
taking his average, to include the year 
1827 with the year 1828, which two years 
yielded, when taken in this manner, 
an excess of 700,000/. He was aware, 
however, that from peculiar circumstances, 
this sum was very high, and that the 
average of the preceding years reached 
only about 600,000/. Although, there- 
fore, he fairly anticipated an increase, he 
had thought it fairer to take it at 
500,000/. 

Mr, Baring said, he did not think, in 
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‘considering the budget, that the House 
could fairly enter into the discussion of 
that greater and still more important 
question to which the document of the 
worthy alderman referred; namely, the 
cause of that distress and gloom which 
pervaded all branches of our trade and 
manufacture. He would just say, with 
reference to that part of the subject, that 
the alterations connected with the transi- 
tion from a state of war to that of peace 
—the circumstances connected with the 
change in our currency—the difference in 
the value of the raw material of our manu- 
factures at the two different periods, cotton 
being in the time of war one-half dearer, 
and wool two-thirds ;—that these things, 
when fairly considered, might go far to 
account for much of the embarrassment 
which they now experienced, although he 
did not think the question could be fairly 
mixed up with the budget. To the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had laid 
before the House their financial condition, 
he was disposed to give every praise. 
His statement had been clear and satis- 
factory, when compared with some of 
those which the House had frequently 
been compelled to listen to, and which 
resembled more the effusions of the poet 
laureate than the explanations of a finan- 
cier. The right hon, gentleman, in that 
statement, seemed to wish it to be be- 
lieved, that the surplus of the year was 
upwards of three millions ; but he appre- 
hended that the 500,000/. for the Dead- 
weight must be deducted from that sum, 
and that the available surplus was, there- 
fore, little better than two millions and a 
half. He confessed, when he heard the 
right hon. gentleman express a disposition 
to remit taxes, he regretted the smallness 
of this sum, and the impossibility of his 
indulging his disposition in favour of the 
people; for he was now and always had 
been of opinion, that without an efficient 
Sinking-fund, the country had no chance 
of relief from the ‘difficulties which op- 
pressed it. Much, indeed, as the measure 
of a Sinking-fund had been laughed at, it 
had always appeared to him as a very 
wise measure, and one which, if resolutely 
persevered in, afforded the nation its best 
hope of relief. He had always, therefore, 
thought that the expression of a late 
marquis of Londonderry, upon the “ ig- 
norant impatience of taxation,” with re- 
ference to the money required for the 








Sinking-fund, did not deserve the ridicule 
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applied to it; and that it was upon a 
steady support of that fund that the na- 
tion was to rely for its salvation; for with 
a debt equal in cost to the whole amount 
of the ordinary expenditure, it was impos- 
sible to look at the condition of the coun- 
try without apprehension. The hon. 
member for Montrose had observed, that 
the paying off the Exchequer-bills was 
attended with a loss, for they were ex- 
changing a debt which bore an interest of 
3 per cent for a debt which bore an inter- 
est of 4 per cent, and at the same time 
purchasing this debt at a premium of 70s. 
percent. It must be admitted that this 
was true; but, at the same time, there 
were circumstances connected with the 
large amount of the unfunded debt which 
were well worth consideration. In peace, 
this debt might do no mischief, but if we 
were to be engaged in a war, the effect of 


‘a great unfunded debt might prove ruinous 


to the operations of the government. 
When an individual had a sudden call 
for money, he applied to his banker until 
he could make his resources available ;_ so 
it was with the government, if any sudden 
armament became necessary the govern- 
ment must, to set themselves going, apply 
to the Bank, and if it had its capital 
locked up in Exchequer-bills and in 
thirteen millions of the Dead-weight, it 
would of course be unable to render the 
assistance required. Under these circum- 
stances, it was highly expedient to reduce 
the amount of the unfunded debt; and 
although the sum of three millions was 
small, he thought the effect would be 
good, and that the pecuniary sacrifice 
ought not to be considered.—Upon the 
subject of the unfunded debt, which con- 
sisted of what were called Deficiency-bills 
of the debt due to the Bank and of Ex- 
chequer-bills, he had a suggestion to 
make, which he thought deserved atten- 
tion. By a paper laid on the table, it 
appeared that the sum n tne hands of the 
Accountant-general of the court of Chan- 
cery amounted to nearly 40,000,000/. 
In making an observation on this, he 
meant to cast no reflection on that court 
or its delays. This money was principally 
the property of minors and suitors, and 
was invested, according to the invariable 
rule of the court, in the consolidated 3 
per cents, the suitors having no choice of 
the fund in which their money was to be 
invested ; although he believed sometimes, 
although rarely, the money had been in- 
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vested in Exchequer-bills. After the war, 
and when the funds were daily advancing, 
this system gave satisfaction; because 
those who had money in the court of 
Chancery made fortunes by the rise. In 
the case of the Queensberry property, to 
take an instance, money invested when 
the funds were at 57 and 60, was realised 
when they were above 90, increasing the 
capital two-thirds. This told well when 
the funds were rising ; but what would be 
the consequence resulting from a war, 
which might reduce the property of those 
who bought at 96 down to 56% Without 
talking of the distress it would produce to 
some, many entitled to residues would get 
nothing at all. It was, therefore, very 
desirable that they should now, in the 
time of peace, take some steps to put an 
end toasystem of gambling—for gam- 
bling it was—as injurious to minors and 
to families as that carried on in the cele- 
brated house in St. James’s-street might 
be to other persons. Without meaning 
the slightest imputation upon the profes- 
sion, he did not think it proper that the 
large sum to which he had alluded should 
be under the sole management of a body 
of lawyers. What he proposed, therefore, 
was this :--That government should take 
the money belonging to the suitors of the 
court of Chancery into its own hands, and 
give them a steady regular 3 per cent for 
it. Ifany great alteration should occur 
in the value of money, it would then be 
just that that money should be advanced 
to 33 or 4 per cent, according to circum- 
stances. There would never be back- 
wardness in that respect ; on the contrary, 
there could be no doubt that there would 
always exist a disposition to allow the 
suitors too much rather than too little. 
Thus the suitors would have more than 
the ordinary interest on Exchequer-bills ; 
and he confessed he could not see any 
possible harm in taking, in this manner, 
the whole of the forty millions in question : 
of course keeping a regular account re- 
specting it with all the various proprietors. 
The effect of this would be, to withdraw 
so much from the unfunded or floating 
debt. But, as to sweep all this amount 
of forty millions away at once might be 
attended with some inconvenience in the 
money market, what he proposed was that 
all money hereafter coming into the court 
of Chancery should be so employed; 
which in the course of eight or ten years 
would in all probability realize the forty 
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millions in question.—With respect to any 
scruples that might arise, as to trusting 
the money of minors and infants to the 
State, the fact was, that it was so trusted 
according to the present practice. And 
if, which God forbid! any thing should 
occur to place the debt in a hazardous 
situation, it would be much better that 
this property should be in the distinct 
shape which he recommended than in its 
present condition. At present there was 
also a fund toa large and unknown amount 
in the hands of the court of Chancery, 
unclaimed by any one. Whatever sums. 
existed of that nature, ought unquestion- , 
ably, in his opinion, to be in the hands of | 
the responsible government. Not that he 
doubted that that fund was perfectly safe 
in the hands of the court of Chancery : he 
had no doubt that they kept more of it in 
an available state than there was any pro- 
bability would be called for: nay, he was 
quite sure that if the court of Chancery 
erred in that respect at all, it erred on the 
side of safety. But when it was con- 
sidered what an accumulation there was 
of unclaimed dividends on the national 
debt, it might be well believed that in 
such a court as the court of Chancery, 
where in many cases the suitors could 
not be expected to outlive their suits, a 
great sum must be accumulated which 
would never be called for. At all events, 
whatever sum there was of that nature 
ought to be placed under the responsibility 
of government. It was impossible but 
that under the present system abuses must 
exist. Of one, for instance, he had been 
apprised by a friend of his, a banker. 
The court of Chancery received the money 
of the suitors in various forms, If in 
Exchequer-bills, the court, instead of | 
keeping the money in that state, received 
the amount of the bills and bought stock 
with it. By that means they sacrificed 
70s. per cent of the suitor’s money; and 
in the case which his friend had men- 
tioned to him, the loss exceeded 400/. 
He had thought it his duty to describe 
this plan, which, if the Finance Committee | 
had been revived, he should have submit- , 
ted to its consideration; and he recom- | 
mended the chancellor of the Exchequer | 
to institute an inquiry into the benefits 
which might be derived from its adoption. | 

Mr. Maberly declared, he had never, | 
until that evening, heard a chancellor of 
the Exchequer describe the supposed 
balance of the Sinking-fund in its proper - 
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colours. That which was, in fact, ficti- 
tious, had, in all former cases, been boldly 
pronounced to be real. With respect 
to the eulogy of his hon. friend, (the 
member for Callington), on the Sink- 
ing-fund, he admitted that the principle 


of Mr. Pitt’s Sinking-fund was excellent ; 


for, on that principle, the annuities were 
annuities terminable; but afterwards go- 
vernment laid hold of them, and convert- 
ed them into annuities interminable, In 
the way in which the Sinking-fund had 
been actually managed, it had been proved 
by accounts for which he had formerly 
moved, that a loss to the country of no 
less than twenty-seven millions had arisen 
from the hugger-mugger system of buying 
and selling, to keep up this juggle and de- 
ception. Among other causes of this loss, 
great sums had been sacrificed by the re- 
demptions having been made in the three 
per cents instead of in the three and a 
half. Indeed, the manner in which govern- 
ment usually made their money contracts 
was injudicious. The system was bad, 
There ought to be more of competition. 
As an instance of the vice of the present 
system, it was only nevessary to advert to 
the operation of this morning, when go- 
vernment wanting a subscription of only 
three millions of Exchequer bills, above 
eighteen millions were offered ; thus show- 
ing that the terms were disadvantageous 
to the public.—There was another point 
on which he wished to say a few words. 
For whatever might happen to the coun- 
try, or for'whatever might require an ex- 
tensive reduction of taxation, government 
were now solely answerable. The late 
Mr. Canning thought it expedient, that a 
committee should be appointed to inves- 
tigate the finances of the country. In 
that opinion he understood at the time 
that the right hon. gentleman opposite 
concurred. The committee had, however, 
no sooner finished one year’s labour (the 
benefit of which had been rendered appa- 
rent that night in the clear and honest 
statement which, for the first time, had 
been made in that House by a chancellor 
of the Exchequer), than its existence was 
terminated. That committee had pro- 
nounced the Sinking-fund in its present 
state a fallacy ; and now, as if by magic, 
the whole House saw that it was a fallacy. 
Yet, for how many years had he and some 
of his friends in vain endeavoured to im- 
press the House with that fact! The 
Committee of Finance had declared, and 
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declared with the greatest truth, that | 
there could be no Sinking-fund, except | 
the surplus of the public income over the | 
public expenditure. If it had been re-_ 
vived many other advantages would, no | 
doubt, have been derived from it. It ' 
would have examined into the manner of 
keeping the public accounts. It would 
have suggested alterations in the Exche- | 
quer. Jt would have recommended speci- | 
fic diminutions of the burthen of taxation. ' 
It would have pared down all the estimates | 
of the public service. The government, | 
however, had determined that the commit- ' 
tee should no longer exist. The govern- 
ment had declared, that they would do 
what the committee would otherwise have 
done. If they really did so, they would 
deserve well of their country ; but he con- 
fessed he was sceptical on that point. By 
their proceeding, however, government 
had placed themselves in a situation of 
peculiar responsibility, for by putting an 
end to the committee, they had undone 
what they had formerly thought it expedient 
to do. The country was at present in 
such a state, that if things did not mend, 
government would be called upon, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, ma- | 
terially to reduce taxation. He would | 
not stop to inquire what was the cause of | 
the existing distress ; whether it proceeded | 
from over-production, or want of demand, | 
What was perfectly clear was, that there 
was a redundancy of capital, producing a 
diminution of the rate of profit on capital, 
and a redundancy of labour producing a 
diminution of the wages of labour. Under 
such a state of things, was it possible that 
the great body of the people could buy 
corn at its present high price? There 
must be a change, therefore, in our policy | 
on that point. He understood the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to state, that | 
there was a surplus of above three millions | 
applicable as a Sinking-fund to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. Now, he had no objec- 
tion to the operation of a Sinking-fund ; | 
except as it was abused, and as it some- 
times induced ministers to abstain from 
reducing the estimates, and to maintain 
them at what was properly the war esta- 
blishment. If, inthe year 1817, a search- 
ing inquiry had been made into our finan- 
cial condition and resources, he had no 
doubt that we might have reduced our 
taxation three millions a year more than 
we had done. But we had not adhered 
even to the recommendations of the Fi- 
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nance Committee of that period. By gross 
mismanagement we had increased our debt, 
and had imposed on the country a long- 
continued and unnecessary taxation. It 
was evident, that we could not go on as 
we were now going on; but that we must 
greatly reduce both our taxation and our 
establishments. He would seriously ad- 
vise government to set about a real and 
effective reduction of the establishments. 
He believed they were more disposed to 
do so than any ministers of whom he had 
ever had any experience: but still he was 
apprehensive that they would not go about 


| it as they ought. There was the navy, 


for instance. Could any man read the 
report of the Finance Committee and not 
feel convinced, that a large reduction 
might be made in the naval expenditure ? 
Much might also be done by a consolida- 
tion of establishments. He could point 
out two or three establishments, the conso- 
lidation of which would be attended with 
great saving. He allowed that there was 
great difficulty. attendant on the task of 
retrenchment; and that unless it was fairly 
and substantially set about no real advan- 
tage could be accomplished. It was on 
that account that he considered the act of 
throwing the Finance Committee overboard 
more injurious than any measure which 
government could have adopted. 

Mr. Sugden, adverting to the plan re- 
commended by the hon. member for Cal- 
lington, expressed his hope that the day 
would never arrive when government 
would feel itself at liberty to make use of 
the money belonging to the suitors in the 
court of Chancery, for the chimerical pur- 
pose of clearing off the unfunded debt. If 
such a proceeding were attempted, he was 
persuaded it would occasion a ferment in 


| the country which would not speedily sub- 


side. If he understood the argument of 
the hon. member for Callington, it divided 
itself into two points: first, as to the ex- 


| pedience of investing the money of the 


suitors of the court of Chancery in the 
three per cents; and secondly, as tothe 
propriety of allowing government to apply 
that money to the reduction of the floating 
debt. With regard to the first point, he 
believed the hon. gentleman was mistaken 
in supposing that the funding of the money 
of the suitors in the court of Chancery was 
confined to the three per cent consols: it 
was as frequently invested in the reduced 
three per cents. When the court of Chan- 
cery first began to receive the money of 
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all persons. coming into the court, and 
more especially the money of minors and 
others who were unable to protect them- 
selves, the propriety was evident of select- 
ing some fund for the investing of that 
money; not a fund which was not invari- 
able, for that could not be expected, but 
which, bearing the smallest interest, and 
therefore yielding the smallest immediate 
profit, was most likely to increase the ca- 
pital ultimately. The reason why the 
court of Chancery did not invest the 
money of the suitors in any other stock 
than the three per cents was, that all 
other stock were liable to be reduced. 
The other funds were a redeemable debt. 
For instance, the five per cents had been 
reduced. What a great inconvenience 
would that have been to suitors, had their 
money been invested in that stock. For, 
in that case, the court of Chancery must 
either have taken upon itself the accept- 
ance of the terms offered, or it must have 
allowed the money of the suitors to remain 
unappropriated. Besides, were the money 
of the suitors invested in a stock bearing 
a large interest, the tenant for life would 
have a greater advantage than belonged 
to him, to the injury of his successors. As 
the money must be invested in some fund 
or other, he should be glad to know why 
it should not be invested in the fund in 
which it was at present invested? The 
court of Chancery was considered as the 
parent of those whose property was placed 
under its protection; and he would ask, 
where was the father of a family who 
would think of investing all the property 
of his children in Exchequer-bills, instead 
of in the three per cents? It should also 
be considered that a great proportion of 
the property brought to the court of Chan- 
cery was brought thither because it was 
expected that it would remain there a 
long time. Ought it to be invested in any 
but the safest security? Exchequer-bills 
were convertible. They might be stolen ; 
they might be burnt. Where was the 
man who, being in possession of forty mil- 
lions of money would dream of investing 
it in Exchequer-bills? Would the court 
of Chancery be justified in making any 
experiment with the money intrusted to 
them? Would it be justified in speculat- 
ing in the funds with money which did not 
belong to it? To invest the money of the 
suitors in the three per cents was to invest 
it in a stock which was more likely to rise 
than to fall. Suppose that, if the money 
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of the suitors was laid out in Exchequer- 
bills, those bills should become depreci- 
ated ; in that depreciated state, according 
tothe plan of the hon. member for Calling- 
ton, government would appropriate them 
to the reduction’ of the unfunded debt; 
and the loss occasioned by that deprecia- 
tion would fall upon the suitors, The 
hon. member had deprecated the trusting 
of lawyers with the management of the 
fund in question, He, (Mr. Sugden) 
would not only not trust lawyers —he 
would not trust any one. He could assure 
the hon. gentleman, that no lawyer, as an 
individual, had the slightest control over 
the money of the suitors in the court of 
Chancery. He was in the habit of being in 
that court as frequently as any body, and 
he knew of the fund in question only by 
reputation ; having no more control over 
it than the hon. member for Callington had. 
The hon.member had said,“‘Don’t trust law- 
yers.” Without meaning any incivility, he 
might in return fairly say, “ Don’t trust 
merchants ;” for it was not impossible 
that, on the part of the commercial inter- 
est, there might be a disposition to get rid 
of the incumbrance of the unfunded debt, 
at the expense of the unfortunate suitors 
in the court of Chancery.—Another evil 
that would attend the hon. member’s plan 
was the impracticability of paying the par- 
ties in the court from time to time ; weekly, 
daily, hourly, as the court might direct. 
For instance, a trustee for 10,0002. might 
be called upon to pay the money into the 
court of Chancery. Was that money, 
which might be required again almost im- 
mediately, to be laid hold of by govern- 
ment and made a book-debt? And if 
such a principle were once admitted, 
where was it to stop? If government 
were to be empowered thus to seize the 
money belonging to the suitors in the 
court of Chancery, why were they not to 
be empowered to seize the money belong- 
ing to the Equitable Assurance Society— 
a large sum, and only a small portion of 
which could ever be suddenly wanted? 
Why not enter the funds of such a society 
into the books of government, and call it 
a book-debt? He had been taken by 
surprise on this subject, and had therefore 
not advanced all that might be said upon 
it. At the same time, although he might 
not have spoken wisely, he would say that 
he had spoken sincerely. As to the large 
sum in the hands of the court not claimed, 
or likely to be claimed, he agreed with the 
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hon. member for Callington, that it might 
fairly be disposed of in the manner the 
hon. gentleman had described, with a 
guaranty for its return, in the event of an 
owner appearing. But, to the other part 
of the hon. gentleman’s proposition he 
would never consent, and he hoped parlia- 
ment would never listen to it for a 
moment [hear, hear]. 
Mr. Attwood rose and said: — The 
worthy alderman who spoke early in the 
debate, has been charged by my hon. friend 
and colleague (Mr. Baring) with digression, 
because he entered into a discussion upon 
the general condition of the country, and 
the causes by which that condition has been 
influenced. In my opinion my hon. friend 
himself, on whom it rests, that a discussion 
on the court of Chancery has been 
brought into this debate, is more justly to 
be accused of digression than is the 
worthy alderman. The prosperous or ad- 
verse state of the country, with all that 
explains the causes of either, is essentially 
connected with the state of the finances. 
I wish that this connexion was more inti- 
mate. I would to heaven, Sir, that the 
public revenue were made to depend so 
immediately and essentially on the pros- 
perity of the country, that no degree of 
general distress could befall the people, 
which should not be immediately felt in 
a corresponding reduction of the receipts 
of the Exchequer. That the ministry 
were thus compelied by necessity to pro- 
portion their expenditure to the lessened 
resources of those by whom it is supplied; 
and that we should cease to witness in 
this country a prosperous revenue and a 
distressed nation: a profuse and extra- 
vagant government amidst a beggared and 
impoverished people. But the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer gave the example of 
discussing the general state of the coun- 
try on this occasion; and his views of 
that condition were founded on tables 
and documents, of a character precisely 
similar to those which have been examined 
by the worthy alderman. The right hon. 
the chancellor of the Exchequer has 
shewn by such tables, that a great increase 
has taken place in our exportation trade ; 
to this he appeals as a proof of the 
flourishing condition of the country; and 
has done so in the face of the fact, known 
to the experience of every man, that all 
the great interests of the nation are suf- 
fering under overwhelming distress. ‘The 
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much service, by explaining to the com- 
mittee the character of these tables; and 
by his exposition of the false views to 
which they are calculated to lead. No- 
thing is more common in this House, than 
statements drawn from those parliament- 
ary accounts of exports and imports; of 
consumption and taxation; of the 
amount of tonnage and shipping; all of 
which are susceptible of leading to the 
most erroneous conclusions, unless exa- 
mined with great attention, and with some 
practical acquaintance with the interests 
to which they refer. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer says, 
there has been a great increase of our 
exports since 1826; and on this he founds 
his proof of general prosperity. In the 
same spirit, a few evenings ago, the right 
hon. member for Liverpool read to the 
House a table, by which it appeared that 
the quantity of goods exported, had in- 
creased in three years from forty millions 
to fifty-two millions; and this he quoted 
as satisfactory evidence of the prosperous 
condition of manufactures and commerce. 
But it is evident, that if this table be a 
proof of the prosperity of our merchants 
and manufacturers, it is a proof also, that 
their prosperity is so great, as that the 
whole commerce and manufactures of the 
country have’ been enlarged no less than 
one third or one fourth, in the short space 
of three years: for this is the proportion 
which fifty-two bears to forty; a conclu- 
sion too absurd to be maintained. Either 
the table itself, or the inference of pros- 
perity deduced from the figures it con- 
tains, must be plainly false. The House 
was misled on the question of the silk 
trade by statements similarly fallacious. 
It appeared clearly, when that question 
was discussed, by official tables and ac- 
counts, that an increase had taken place 
in the quantity of the raw material im- 
ported, and thence the government derived 
a conclusion highly satisfactory to them, 
that the silk trade was necessarily pros- 
perous, though in the face of the distress 
and the ruin, which the petitions of the 
silk manufacturers themselves brought 
under our view. So has it been with 
regard to the shipping interest. The 
House has heard from time to time long 
speeches and elaborate arguments, pro- 
fessing to prove by appeals to tables of 
shipping and of tonnage, that it was fit to 
consider the shipping interest in a flourish- 
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ship-owners unanimously assured us of 
the contrary. We neither listened to the 
ship-owners, nor believed them; but 
answered their statements by a reference 
to our own tables and returns. I will en- 
deavour to explain to the committee the 
danger of relying on the results which 
such tables as these appear to give, by a 
reference to the condition of one particular 
branch of trade, the iron manufacture. 
The present condition of this manufac- 
ture is, beyond all contradiction, one of 
great depression. No period can be 
pointed out, in which the capital em- 
ployed in the iron trade has been more 
ruinously occupied than it is at this time ; 
and yet, if we refer to our parliamentary 
returns, we gain satisfactory evidence ; 
such evidence as passes current in this 
House, of the present prosperity of this 
trade. We shall find a great increase in 
the exportation of iron to have taken 
place, and an addition to the whole quan- 
tity manufactured. But in the face of 
this supposed evidence of prosperity I 
assert, and I make the assertion in the 
presence of several hon.. friends of mine, 
themselves largely interested in the iron 
trade, and who will contradict me if I am 
in error, that the condition of this trade is 
ruinous—that it yields no return for capi- 
tal—that it is carried on with a loss and 
a destruction of capital; and I would say 
to his majesty’s government, and to mem- 
bers of this House, disposed to view our 
manufacturing interests through the me- 
dium of their official tables, that if they 
are satisfied with the result they thus 
obtain, and can succeed in rendering 
permanent that rate of return which the 
iron trade now yields for capital, let them 
effect this, and in less than five years 
this great branch of manufacture will 
be entirely annihilated, and disappear 
from the face of the country. Whence 
then this apparent inconsistency—this 
condition of actual ruin, and apparent 
prosperity—this contradiction so often 
witnessed between traders and_ political 
leaders? The explanation is, that the 
distress and ruin of any particular branch 
of trade, of necessity leads to those very 
results which we have been accustomed 
to look on as evidences of its improvement 
and advancement. With respect to iron, 
as the price of iron has fallen, the manu- 
facturers, burthened with fixed payments 
of various kinds, which undergo no reduc- 
tion, are compelled to carry larger quan- 
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tities of their production to market, to 
enable them to meet those engagements. 
If one hundred tons of iron, will not pro- 
duce in the market the sum the maker 
of iron requires to discharge any particu- 
lar payment, one hundred and fifty tons 
will be carried to the market, or his trade 
will be exposed to immediate ruin. And 
from what source is this increased quantity 
drawn? From capital and stock. The 
process now in operation in the iron trade 
is, that in every stage of manufacture,— 
from the digging of the ore to the rolling 
of the bar,—the stock of materials is re 
duced, without the means being provided 
of future supply: new levels are not 
driven, new shafts not sunk, reparations 
are not effected; all materials are worked 
up; large quantities of iron appear in con- 
sequence in the market; large exportations 
go on; a temporary activity prevails, the 
precursor of destruction and ruin, which 
we view with triumph and complacency, 
and consider as the proof of security and 
advancement. 

The House will readily remember the 
period, which was denominated that of 
agricultural distress. One circumstance 
which particularly marked that period, 
was, the appearance in all our markets, of 
an unusual abundance of agricultural 
produce. The new theory of “ over-pro- 
duction” had then its origin, and was 
resorted to, to explain this anomalous 
state of things. The farmers, said some 
amongst us, have ruined themselves by 
bringing too much land into cultivation; 
others told us, (it was the particular theory, 
I think, of the hon. member for Bridge- 
north below me,) that they had over-culti- 
vated and over-manured the land previ- 
ously occupied. But the plain state of 
the case was, that parliament had, by Mr. 
Peel’s bill, which was passed a little before, 
raised the value of money, and conse- 
quently reduced the price of agricultural 
produce; without accompanying that bill 
with any measure for effecting a corres- 
ponding reduction in the farmers’ rents and 
taxes. By this operation, therefore, a 
larger proportion of the produce of the 
land than before, was required to discharge 
its engagements and burthens; the over- 
production that we saw, consisted of the 
contents of the farmers’ stack-yards and 
cattle-stalls, exhausted and emptied into 
the markets. His stock and his capital 
converted into rent. Ati examination of 
our tables of exports at that time of agri- 
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cultural distress, would shew us the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of a considerable 
exportation of grain to the continent. 
Oats were sent to France, I believe, in 
considerable quantities. With as great 
reason might this circumstance have been 
relied on as a proof of the prosperity of 
agriculture, as a large export of manufac- 
tured goods could be taken as a test of the 
success of our manufacturers. Our agri- 
culture, it might have been said, is pros- 
perous to so great a degree, that it sup- 
plies not only all the demands of our home 
consumption, but the English farmer is 
actually driving out the French cultivator 
from his own markets. This very mode of 
reasoning, this argument, to the letter, has 
been repeatedly made use of in judging of 
our shipping interest. We have seen the 
English ship-owners driving out by the 
lowness of their freights, the cheaply-navi- 
gated and untaxed vessels of Russia and 
of Prussia from competition with them ; 
and have relied on this fact, as proof that 
our shipping interest flourished. This 
was our interpretation of a condition of 
things, in which the British ship-owner, 
exposed to ruin himself, spread embarrass- 
ment and distress amongst his rivals and 
opponents. 

But the most striking proof, perhaps, of 
the fallacy of that mode of proceeding on 
which I have remarked, is to be found in 
the example of Ireland. There is one 
period at least in the history of Ireland 
which, by no tables however detailed, nor 
by any arguments, however confidently 
urged, we can be made to believe to have 
been prosperous. This was the year 1822; 
the year of famine, and, as it was called, of 
Irish distress,—that year in which no less a 
sum than 500,000/. was collected from the 
voluntary charity of England ; itself suffer- 
ing under the severest calamities, to assuage 
the still more urgent sufferings of Ireland. 
That very year was a year of unusually 
large Irish exportation. The exports of 
that year, and of the one which preceded, 
and that which succeeded it, exceeded in 
quantity, as is proved by returns on the 
table of the House, whatever Was exported 
before or since, in any other three years, 
in the history of Ireland. I[ shall do no 
more now than state the fact, as one that 
bears on the question I am discussing: I 
shall not now inquire whence it arose. 
But the state of things which that country 
then exhibited is one of an extraordinary 
character, and had its origin in causes. 
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influencing then, as they do now, the 
fortunes of England as well as of Ireland. 
The spectacle which Ireland then ex- 
hibited has inflicted an indelible stain on 
its government, it is a reproach to all 
government; and is one of which I doubt 
if a similar example can be found in the 
history of any civilized community. Wher- 
ever the seasons fail; wherever famine 
exists, and the supply of food is unequal 
to the demand of the people; there mer- 
chants from views of interest, governments 
from motives of prudence or humanity, are 
uniformly seen carrying supplies,and bring- 
ing relief. But amidst the famine and dis- 
tress of Ireland a monstrous and unnatu- 
ral apathy prevailed. No merchant swayed 
by motives of interest, no government from 
fear or policy, interfered to provide for her 
wants; no vessel was seen to approach 
her shores, except to carry away the neces- 
saries of existence from a perishing popula- 
tion: and, whilst famine raged amongst the 
people, and amidst the extremest sufferings 
of want, and despair, and death, this un- 
happy country witnessed from all her 
ports, an exportation of all the productions 
of the earth, and all the necessaries of 
life, in quantities unusual before, and in 
unprecedented abundance. Our returns of 
exports would shew us, according to official 
reasonings, extreme abundance and _pros- 
perity existing in the country, whilst its 
inhabitants were perishing. These ex- 
ports were poured into the English markets, 
not scantily supplied, but already over- 
stocked, and suffering from over supplies, 
and over production. This state of things, 
incredible almost, without example, dis- 
graceful to the government, to parliament, 
1 recommend earnestly to the consideration 
of those members of this House, who devote 
their attention more particularly to promote 
the interests of Ireland. These difficulties 
remain yet without investigation; these 
sufferings, and this injustice without re- 
dress. The source from whence they 
spring, has influenced the condition of 
England then and now; it is intimately 
connected with the past interests of Ire- 
land, with her present interests, and future 
prospects; and he who shall contribute ef- 
tectually to the investigation of those evils 
and to their cure, will render a service to 
Ireland, and confer on her an advantage, 
greater than has he done, who gave to Ire- 
land the doubtful boon of Catholic privi- 
leges; a gift which, whilst it has rendered 
unstable and insecure much of what was 
2R2 
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most valuable in England, will achieve 
little for the permanent tranquillity, or 
prosperity, of Ireland; unless it be accom- 
panied by other measures, framed to give 
security both in England and Ireland, to 
the exertions of industry, such as neither 
country has recently possessed. 

This extraordinary position of Ireland 
in 1822, had its origin in that same cause 
which involves at this time the productive 
community of both England and Ireland, 
in one common state of embarrassment 
and difficulty. The hon. member for 
Abingdon (Mr. Maberly) has just said, he 
cannot explain what this cause is; but he 
witnesses, he tells us, both redundant capi- 
tal, and a redundant population ; and he be- 
lieves that in some way or other, our dif- 
ficulties arise from one or both of these 
sources, But with an industrious popula- 
tion, anxious for employment, and with a 
capital adequate to give full employment to 
the people, what natural obstruction pre- 
sents itself to the prosperity of the country ? 
It is, that we have broken the connecting 
link between those two main sources of na- 
tional prosperity. Our own measures have 
carried derangement and disorder into the 
system, by which capital and labour sup- 
ply the wants one of the other. When has 
a redundant capital been a source of dis- 
tress? where has population appeared 
redundant, except where capital was 
wanting? It is in poor countries, deficient 
of capital, that we find evils from an ex- 
cessive population. Evils such as we 
experience, and explained as we explain 
their cause, demand, if by any state of the 
country they can be demanded and re- 
quired, the labours and exertions of parlia- 
ment to be directed to their investigation. 
But my honourable friend, the member for 
Cornwall (sir R. Vyvyan), has called its 
consideration to the subject; and I shall 
abstain, till his motion for inquiry into the 
state of the country, comes before the 
House, from entering further into this, the 
most important question with which we 
can be occupied. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had been un- 
fortunately absent during the early part 
of the debate, and did not intend to take 
any part in it, if he had not been alluded 
to by the hon. member for Callington ; 
and he must express his surprise, that that 
hon. member, who had begun his speech 
by referring to the digression of the wor- 
thy alderman, should have himself di- 
gressed from the subject before the com- 
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mittee in such a manner as hardly to have 
alluded to it. He appealed to the com- 
mittee whether almost every part of the 
hon. member’s speech might not have been 
delivered on any other occasion, and whe- 
ther a large portion of it might not have 
been appropriately introduced in the de- 
bate last night, on the subject of the Poor- 
laws in Ireland. The hon. member had 
said, that in 1822, there was great dis- 
tress in Ireland, and that during the same 
year there had been a great exportation of 
corn and cattle. This was possibly the 
case; and what had been the cause? 
Why, in Ireland, in that year, the chief 
food, the potatoe-crop—on which the 
great bulk of the peasantry subsisted—- 
had totally failed, and they had done then 
as they must always do under similar cir- 
cumstances—sold whatever else they had 
to pay the dues of the landlord—sold that 
other produce which, in general, they were 
not in the habit of consuming. The hon. 
member could surely shew in this nothing 
extraordinary: it was one of. the unfortu- 
nate results of that state of society which 
would occasionally arise when there was 
a redundant population, and little or no 
capital to set them to work, and particu- 
larly when that population were already 
reduced to subsist on the cheapest and 
lowest-priced of all species of food. The 
distress had been caused by the failure of 
the potatoe-crop. And this ought to 
make the House take into its considera- 
tion the state of pauperism in Ireland ; for 
if something were not done, England 
would speedily be reduced to the same 
state ; and when it was so reduced, pro- 
perty would be exposed here to the same 
danger, and the public tranquillity to the 
same uncertainty, as it was in Ireland. 
The hon. member had also referred to 
what he (Mr. Huskisson) had argued, on 
a former evening, from the exports, and 
in repeating that statement he would chal- 
lenge the hon, member to tell him what 
other documents he could refer to, to as- 
certain the condition of the country, but 
those which were published by the au- 
thority of parliament to shew the state of 
the commerce of the country. In the 
finance returns, the account of the exports 
for the year 1827 was stated at forty mil- 
lions, and for the last year at fifty-two 
millions ; and he had stated the last as a 
proof that the foreign demand had not de- 
creased, and that that could not be the 
reason for the want of employment for 
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capital and labour. He had taken the 
official in preference to the real value, be- 
cause that was estimated by rates settled, 
not, as the worthy alderman seemed to 
suppose, in 1814, but during the reign of 
king William; and because, therefore, it 
expressed quantity not value, and shewed 
that the quantity exported in 1828, was 
greater in the proportion of fifty-two 
to forty, than it was in 1827. He 
had argued from that fact—and the 
argument had not been met—-that the 
want of employment did not arise from 
any decrease in our foreign demand. He 
had also stated what he trusted could not 
be denied, and he had proved the fact 
by the Excise returns, that a greater de- 
mand and consumption of various articles 
existed in 1828 than in 1827. He had 
also inferred from this, that it could not 
be want of employment which occasioned 
the pressure which was generally felt. 
He went farther, and in answer to the 
gloomy statements put forth by the hon. 
member for Callington, he would restate 
his proposition, that no better criterion 
could be found of the improving condition 
of all classes of the community, than an 
increase in the consumption of the articles 
which formed the necessaries, the com- 
forts, and the luxuries of life. If the peo- 
ple consumed more tobacco, more beer, 
more spirits, more tea, more cloth, al- 
though there might be a momentary de- 
pression, he was entitled to infer, that the 
country was in a state of progressive im- 
provement. With regard to the silk 
trade, to which the hon. member had al- 
luded, government could not guarantee 
to that, or any other branch of industry, 
the same profits it had formerly enjoyed. 
Distress in the silk trade was no novelty, 
as the honourable meinber seemed to sup- 
se. 

Mr. Attwood.—I spoke of the present 
state of the trade. I made no allusion 
whatever to its former state. 

Mr. Huskisson.—That was precisely 
what he said. The hon. gentleman had 
spoken of the present distress as if it was 
the first instance of the kind; but the 
slightest historical investigation would 
satisfy any person, that that trade had al- 
ways been subject to fluctuations which 
produced distress and irritation in the 
sufferers. Let any person turn to the 
“ Annual Register,” and in the index to 
that work he would find, under the word 
Riot,” the annals of outrages in Spital- 
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fields nearly engrossing the whole of its 
references. ‘The hon. member and others 
compared the present state of trade with 
the exorbitant profits obtained during the 
war, and by that comparison with the 
depression which now existed, he drew 
his conclusions that trade was ruined. It 
had always been found that there were 
periods when production surpassed con- 
sumption, and which were followed by 
periods of stagnation. As long as prices 
were falling, persons looked for a still 
further fall; and they would undertake 
nothing which they could avoid, and 
would buy as little as possible ; but di- 
rectly prices began to rise, then all the 
speculators rushed into the market. He 
would not say that we were yet at an 
end of the first period; but whenever 
ptices began to rise, trade would re- 
cover. He could not indulge in those 
gloomy anticipations, founded on false 
assumptions, in which the hon. mem- 
ber for Callington had indulged, and 
which did not appear to have been 
very well calculated to alleviate the pres- 
sure on the labour and industry of the 
country. Having done with this digres- 
sion, he would, while he was on his legs, 
refer to what had fallen from the other 
hon, member for Callington (Mr. Baring). 
He agreed entirely with the latter obser- 
vation of the hon. and learned member 
for Weymouth on this subject. If there 
was in the court of Chancery any fund 
similar io the unclaimed dividends in the 
Bank, not likely to be called for, or only 
called for at a specific time, parliament 
might deal with that fund, giving a 
guarantee to the court, as it gave to the 
Bank, to pay it when called upon. Par- 
liament could not recognise a higher 
protecting authority than that which it 
owed to its own creditors. In fact, no 
higher protection for any property could 
be given. It did not appear to him that 
the hon. member for Callington intended 
by his proposal to sacrifice the property 
of the suitors of the court of Chancery, 
for the sake of extinguishing the unfunded 
debt. Nothing was further, he was sure, 
from the thoughts of that hon. member 
who only looked at it as every man of 
common sense would look at it. If par- 
liament dealt with that property, it would 
deal with it on the principle of a guardian, 
who made the most he could, preserving 
it from danger, as the property of his 
ward, In many cases, it must be ime 
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proper to vest much of the money in the 
hands of the court of Chancery in such a 
fluctuating stock as the three per cents; 
and it would be better to vest it in the 
more steady security of Exchequer-biils. 
The hon. and learned member asked, 
could the House convert all the property 
vested in the hands of the accountant- 
general into a book debt? Why, the 
whole national debt was nothing but a 
book debt; and it was as sacred as any 
debt in the kingdom. There was no 
authority for it, bat that it was inscribed 
in the books of the Bank of England. 
Exchequer-bills had, at least, a tangible 
existence ; and, bearing a receipt from the 
Exchequer, had at least as valued an ex- 
istence as the debt inscribed in the books 
of the Bank. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber said, that Exchequer-bills might be 
stolen; but the Bank of England would 
at any time take charge of the Exchequer- 
bills of individuals, and of course they 
would be more ready to do this for a 
public company. The Bank of England 
would take charge of Exchequer-bills 
for any man. From the nature of the 
case, upon due consideration any man 
acting as a guardian would vest his 
money m Exchequer-bills, in preference 
to vesting it in the three percents. Let 
public trustees not be placed under the 
necessity of vesting their money in the 
three per cents, or in Exchequer-bills ; 
but let there be some officer, who in each 
case would best fulfil the spirit of the 
trust, and the true intention of the parties 
whose interests were to be guarded, and 
the result would be, not the sacrifice of 
the parties in Chancery, by the absorption 
of the unfunded debt, but that a consider- 
able portion of that debt would be chosen 
for investments, in preference to the three 
per cents. Being so vested, it would not 
expose the state to those hazards and 
difficulties and fluctuations to which a 
country was exposed that had a public 
debt.—He had heard with great satisfaction 
the statement of the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that, amidst all the 
pressure upon the country, and making 
every allowance for that pressure, as affect- 
ing the public income and diminishing the 
resources of the country, he was offering 
to the House the satisfactory statement, 
that there would be a surplus revenue 
equal to what the committee of last year 
had declared ought to be the minimum of 
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was the surplus which his right hon. 
friend anticipated he should have at the 
close of the present year; and it was 
indeed a highly gratifying announcement. 
He should not now enter into the discus- 
sion as to the terms upon which the 
3,000,0002. of Exchequer-bills had been 
recently funded. It would have been on 
that occasion, perhaps, more desirable 
not to have specified the terms of the 
contract, but to have let the parties 
offering for them bid against each other. 
It appeared, that offers were made to the 
extent of 18,000,000. ; and if the course 
to which he had just alluded bad been 
adopted, it was more than probable that 
the competition would have been still 
greater, and that better terms might have 
been obtained forthe public. He rejoiced, 
however, that there was a reduction to be 
made in the unfunded debt to that extent ; 
and he rejoiced that there was reason to 
think, judging from what had fallen from 
his right hon. friend, that the reduction 
would noi stop here, but that the system 
would be continued by applying the 
surplus revenue, whenever it amounted to 
3,000,000/., to the reduction of the un- 
funded debt. He was glad that there was 
such a prospect before us; for he had 
always considered the unfunded debt as 
one of the dangers of the country. In 
any country, but more particularly in 
a country circumstanced as this was, 
the existence of such a debt would be 
always the source of weakness, danger, 
and embarrassment. He could wish that, 
as his right hon. friend had ascertained 
that there would be 3,000,0002. of surplus, 
he had withdrawn from the market a 
greater amount of unfunded debt; and he 
would once more repeat, that he looked 
at the state of the unfunded debt, which 
was held by the Bank of England, with 
concern. He most seriously wished that 
that portion of the unfunded debt should 
undergo a <liminution. It had been the 
fruitful source of those difficulties and 
sufferings to the country, of which it was 
now bearing the lamentable consequences. 
They still felt the effects of the Bank 
Restriction measure, passed in the year 
1797, and which was passed because the 
amount of engagements which the Bank 
was under to the government obliged it to 
stop its advances upon the unfunded debt. 
In the year 1819, when that restriction 
was repealed, the Bank made advances to 
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funded debt, and it was afterwards able 
to advance 13,000,000/. more upon a 
species of security less available even than 
Exchequer-bills. It advanced 2,000,000/. 
in addition to that upon mortgages, and 
it bid for Exchequer-bills to a considera- 
ble amount. The panic of 1825 suc- 
ceeded, and the utmost distress prevailed 
throughout the country. He would there- 
fore earnestly request the attention of his 
tight hon. friend to the amount of un- 
funded debt in the hands of the Bank 
of England. The consequences which 
had occurred at former periods might 
occur again. Indeed, it was highly pro- 
bable that they would again occur; and, 
under such circumstances this great 
banking concern could not possibly make 
all their property available to meet such 
a sudden contingency. Should any great 
change suddenly take place in the political 
world, the Bank could not possibly render 
its property available to carry the go- 
vernment and the country through the 
dangers which might arise. If such 
dangers should again menace this country 
—and they might not be as far distant as 
some might imagine—the Bank would be 
obliged to call upon the government to 
grant it another restriction, for the public 
interests and for public purposes; and 
though it was possible that he might live 
to see the day when such a restriction 
should be imposed, sure he was, even if his 
life should far exceed the ordinary period 
of human existence, he should not survive 
to see the day when that restriction would 
be removed. 

Mr. Attwood said:—The right hon. 
member for Liverpool complains of digres- 
sions from the question before the com- 
mittee. If any one subject has been in- 
troduced into this discussion, alien to the 
question before us, and which may pro- 
perly be called impertinent to that ques- 
tion, it is the discussion in which the 
right hon. gentleman himself has indulged, 
regarding the nature of funds in the court 
of Chancery, and the manner in which it 
is best for the suitors that they should be 
invested, drawn out, or retained. But as 
the right hon. gentleman has made the 
grossest misrepresentations of what I have 
said, it is necessary to state, that I did 
not contradict him on any question of 
consumption ; but referred to a statement 
of the right hon. member himself, in 
which he gaye an official account of our 


exports in the years 1826, 1827, and 
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1828, as a test of the increase of our com- 
mercial transactions during those years, 
and of their present prosperous condition. 
—That I correctly represented the argu- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, I find 
confirmed by a statement of what he said, 
taken from one of those organs of public 
information sometimes referred to in this 
House, in which the right hon. gentleman 
is thus represented to have spoken. 
“Honourable gentlemen had stated that 
the commerce of this country was in a 
state of decay. He begged leave to ask 
them where was the evidence to bear out 
their assertion? What did the official 
accounts say in relation to this alleged 
decay? He begged the House to attend 
to one or two unquestionable facts derived 
from a very satisfactory test of the de- 
cline or increase of the commercial deal- 
ings of the country,—namely, its exports. 
In 1827, the exports amounted in value 
to, in round numbers, 40,323,000/.; in 
1828 to 50,000,0002; and to the 5th 
of January of the present year, to 
52,000,000/. Shewing.an increase of no 
less than 12,000,0002. sterling in the ex- 
ports of 1829 over those of 1827; and of 
1,000,0007. over those of last year.” 

This is the absurdity which I imputed 
to the right hon. gentleman; the prepos- 
terous assumption, that the commercial 
dealings of the country were so prosperous, 
that they had increased one third or one 
fourth in two or three years, in the face of 
all we know of the ruinous condition of 
our commerce ; and I explained the man- 
ner in which an increase in the quantity 
of goods exported, from one year to ano- 
ther, becomes no criterion of prosperity, 
but has frequently its origin in low prices 
and distress. The right hon. gentleman 
has stated, that the famine and destitu- 
tion which existed in Ireland in.1822, was 
occasioned by a failure of the potatoe-crop 
in that country. But, from whatever 
cause that year of distress originated, the 
distress is admitted, and it was accom- 
panied by a great export of commodities. 
The right hon. gentleman’s test of pros- 
perity, therefore, is found to be of no 
value. A further review of the table of 
exports from Ireland will give additional 
information on the character of this ques- 
tion, and will present views to us highly 
important to be considered. In 1814, the 
last year of war, the exportations of Ire- 
land to Great Britain, amounted to 
5,100,000/. of official value. Official 
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value, is a measure of quantity. This ac- 
count exhibits the gross quantity of the 
corn, the cattle, the linen, the salted pro- 
visions, and other commodities sent out 
in every year of which the account is 
given, and of consequence shews the pro- 
portionate quantity exported in different 
years. The quantity and number of all 
these in 1814 exported to Great Britain is 
therefore to be taken as marked by the 
figures 5,100,000. It appears by the 
tables of real as distinguished from offi- 
cial value, that the whole of this produce 
yielded in Great Britain 10,500,000/. of 
money in 1814. From that time the 
price of Irish commodities commenced to 
decline in the English market: and in 
1816 the exports of Ireland to Great 
Britain, still amounting in quantity to 
5,100,000/. of official value, yielded no 
more of actual money than 7,100,000/. 
being a reduction of 3,400,000/. The 
Trish farmers and manufacturers sent here 
still the same quantity of their produc- 
tions; but they received back only about 
two thirds of the money they looked for, 
in return. The same rents were to be paid 
in Ireland, the same engagements of every 
kind, when 7,100,000/. was received for 
their exportable produce, as were payable 
when this produce yielded 10,500,000/. 
The impossibility of making these pay- 
ments, with means thus diminished, is evi- 
dent: there we see explained the embar- 
rassments in which the productive popula- 
tion of Ireland became then involved; 
and the real causes of the distress, dis- 
turbances, discontents, and conflagrations 
which distinguished that unhappy period. 
The peace had brought with it an act of 
parliament for substituting gold money of 
a high and ancient value, in the place of 
the cheap and depreciated standard of the 
war; in this different description of money, 
commodities sold at a low price; prices 
fell with the increased value of money, 
but monied engagements remained fixed. 
The year that ensued, 1817, was marked 
by an increased quantity of exports; no 
criterion of the prosperity of Ireland, but 
the result of poverty and distress. It was 
the effort of the Irish farmer to save him- 
self from immediate ruin by the sacrifice 
of his stock of corn and cattle, necessary 
as capital to the cultivation of his land. 
The distress of England, as well as of Ire- 
Jand, compelled the Government to aban- 
don at that time their gold payments ; 
the Bank Restriction, which set loose again 
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a flood of cheap paper-money on the 
country, was renewed for two years; and 
by the year 1818, we find that the produc- 
tions of Ireland in Great Britain marked 
in the table of official value, as 5,700,0001., 
yielding in money 10,300,000/., being a 
trifling reduction only from the money 
and the prices of the war—Ireland and 
England were then alike prosperous and 
tranquil; but Mr. Peel’s bill followed, 
which introduced again the old gold 
standard, money of a high value, and with 
that, low prices. From that period to 1822, 
the year of famine, the price of Irish pro- 
ductions is shewn to have fallen in the 
English market. The quantity of these 
productions is marked in that year as 
6,100,0002., and their price at 7,000,000. 
Ireland, then, in this disastrous year, sent 
here one fifth more in quantity of her corn 
and her cattle than was exported to us in 
the prosperity of 1814; and received one 
third or one half less of money in payment 
and in return. I shall not further detain 
the committee in the consideration of these 
facts, but they will lead to the full and 
complete exposition of all the difficulties, 
which both Ireland and England have ex- 
perienced, and of those in which they are 
now involved. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that if the 
expectations and deep feelings of the 
country were objects of solicitude to the 
House, honourable members could not 
but conclude that the course taken by 
government on the present occasionjwould 
greatly disappoint the public hopes. For 
three or four evenings the House had been 
occupied by the Silk-trade ; almost every 
possible subject had been introduced for 
discussion, except that to which the public 
mind was, with the most intense anxiety, 
directed. They nightly saw gentlemen of 
great talents discussing the currency, the 
effects of the potatoe economy in Ireland, 
every species of question, except that 
practical question in which the public 
mind took an intense interest. The 
country had been led to expect that it was 
the serious intention of government to 
investigate the financial condition of the 
country, with a view to a substantial 
reduction of expenditure. The public 
feeling had been composed under the 
expectation that a Finance Committee, 
consisting of all parties, would be es- 
tablished for the purpose of probing into 
the expenses of the country. That was 
the expectation held out in the first session 
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of the present parliament. In pursuance 
of that promise, the Finance Committee 
was appointed last session; but the 
moment that committee was about to 
apply itself practically to the reduction of 
expenditure, the government announced 
its extinction. From what had come out 
during this discussion, from some of the 
members of this committee, it was plain 
that the committee was extinguished 
because it was about to recommend 
something to be done with the funds that 
remained locked up in the court of 
Chancery. As to the reduction of taxa- 
tion, not a word had been said about it 
that evening, though the people of this 
country had every right to look for such a 
reduction. The House had been led to 
expect, by the advocates of Catholic 
emancipation, that no sooner should that 
great measure be carried, than the military 
in Ireland would be reduced and millions 
saved. As far as he could learn as yet, 
they had not disbanded even a corporal’s 

uard. Easy as it was to reduce the 
expenditure from eight to ten millions, 
still greater relief might arise from an 
alteration of the taxes. It was to reduc- 
tion and alteration of taxes that the atten- 
tion of the country was directed; and he 
did not believe that there were six hundred 
and fifty persons in all England who did 
not believe, that the only way of relieving 
the country was to take from the shoulders 
of the poor the chief part of their burthens, 
and to alter the nature of what was left 
them to bear. He would repeat, that 
from eight to ten millions of taxes which 
oppressed the labouring classes might be 
removed, and others substituted. He 
would recommend the substitution of a 
well-regulated and equitable graduated 
property-tax, commencing at one, and 
rising to thirty or forty per cent [a laugh.] 
Honourable members of course laughed at 
the proposition. He was quite sure they 
would never sanction such a proposition, 
as he knew very well that they would not 
consent to tax themselves. But it appeared 
to him that, gentlemen possessed of 
30,0002. or 40,000/. a-year in the country 
should pay in proportion for the benefits 
which they enjoyed ; and if forty per cent 
would be disagreeable, he would be willing 
to compromise for a tax of twenty per 
cent upon their property. The time was 
fast approaching, when the people would 
invade that House with petitions to remove 
the Joad of taxation with which they were 
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oppressed. The Silk-trade had been under 
discussion, and he would say, that never 
was there any thing so barbarously unjust 
as to give Free-trade with one hand and 
the Corn-laws with the other. It wasa 
line of conduct quite unparalleled in any 
ageorcountry. He had, perhaps, thrown 
out some things that might be difficult of 
digestion; but he thought a few direct 
sentences better than a speech of two or 
three hours, intended merely to cloud the 
views of the speaker. In conclusion, if 
they proposed to go to work practically 
and tangibly, they ought to reduce taxa- 
tion, and, above all, to alter its character. 
The resolution was agreed to. On the 
resolution, “That towards raising the 
Supply, the sum of 13,438,800/. be 
raised by Exchequer-bills for the year 
1829,” 

Mr. Hume inquired whether it was in- 
tended to make any addition to the 
Exchequer-bills already in circulation, 
or merely to replace the bills at present 
in circulation ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that this grant was merely for the purpose 
of re-placing the bills now in circulation, 
and that the government would have no 
power to issue new bills. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On the resolution, “That the several 
persons who have engaged to subscribe 
towards funding the sum of 3,000,000/. in 
Exchequer-bills, and who have made de- 
posits of twenty per cent on the amount of 
theirrespective su'»scriptions accepted at the 
Bank of Englanu, should be entitled, upon 
the completion of their subscriptions, for 
every 1007. so subscribed in Exchequer- 
bills, to 1012. 10s. capital Stock in Annui- 
ties, bearing interest at the rate of four per 
cent per annum, the said interest to com- 
mence from the 5th of April, 1829, and 
to be payable by half-yearly dividends, 
on the 10th of October and the 5th of 
April in every year,” 

Mr. Hume moved, that the Chairman 
be instructed to report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. Government had made, 
in this instance, a most improvident 
bargain, and he could not therefore 
consent to this resolution. The right 
hon. gentleman acknowledged that he 
had 3,000,000/. of surplus revenue, and 
he should have applied that surplus to 
withdraw these Exchequer-bills out of the 
market. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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that under all circumstances the best 
bargain that could be made had been 
made for the public. It was an economi- 
cal one, too, if compared with the terms 
in which Exchequer-bills had been dis- 
posed of on former occasions, and under 
similar circumstances. The subscribers 
in this instance would be only entitled to 
one and a half per cent interest, and the 
premium was only 30s., while in all former 
instances the premium had never been 
under 27. The hon. member said, that 
the surplus revenue should be applied to 
this purpose; but if the government were 
to withdraw these Exchequer-bills now, 
they must have the means of doing so; and 
it should be recollected, that the surplus 
revenue of the year 1829 would not be avail- 
able till the end of the year. Besides, if 
government were to go into the market 
daily, as the hon. member would recom- 
mend, to fund Exchequer-bills, the conse- 
quence would be, that the premium on 
them would rise. The present system 
was far more advantageous to the public. 

Mr. Maberly saw no difficulty in re- 
ducing the unfunded debt. The govern- 
ment would have only to pay off those 
Exchequer-bills, as they would have a 
right to do, when they fell due; for they 
advertised them upon such conditions, 
and upon such conditions they were sub- 
scribed for. The best way to pay off a 
portion of them, was to put the whole 
of them into a wheel, and to draw out the 
3,000,0007. which. were intended to be 
paid off. There would be no necessity, 
if such a plan were adopted, to give a 
large bonus upon the funding of these 
bills, The government had a right to pay 
them off at its pleasure; and why not 
adopt that plan in doing so? 

Mr. Herries contended, that tlie ma- 
chinery suggested by the hon. member for 
Abingdon had been tried already, and was 
found not to work as was expected. He 
considered the measure of his right hon. 
friend to be the most unexceptionable he 
could adopt; for it not only secured to the 
public creditor his moral claims, but did 
not interfere with any future plan for the 
redemption ofthe Exchequer-bills. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, he should like 
to know in what Exchequer-bills differed 
from other species of government security. 
He saw no difference. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. baronet, so far as that the 
government was at liberty to take Ex- 
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chequer-bills to the Bank on the same 
terms with their other financial securities, 
but contended that they differed in other 
respects. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to know upon 
what grounds ministers could justify the 
present system of buying up Exchequer- 
bills at a price three per cent above par. 
In 1827, he had shewn to the chancellor 
of the Exchequer that his then buying up 
in the same way would be a heavy loss to 
the public. Nevertheless, the right hon. 
gentleman persisted, though a great deal 
of the public money had been wasted. 
The proper course would be to give six 
weeks’ notice, that of the 13,000,000/2. of 
unfunded Exchequer-bills, which would 
shortly fall due, only 10,000,0002. would 
be renewed, and that the remaining 
3,000,000/. were to be bought up at par, 
by lot, or some other fair arrangement. 

Mr. Herries said, the hon. member mis- 
took the nature of the hardship which his 
right hon. friend pointed out with refer- 
ence to the holders of these bills.. How 
was he to say to one set of holders, you 
shall receive 103/. for your bills, and to 
another set you must be content to part 
with your bills at par? 

Mr. Maberly again protested against the 
doctrine laid down by the chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The persons who advanced 
103/. for an Exchequer-bill did so with an 
understanding, that at the end of a certain 
period it might be called in at par; and 
beyond that he could have no claim on the 
government. 

Mr. Martin said, the understanding 
amongst merchants in the city was, that 
the bills might, at a given time, be called 
in at par; and they expected no return of 
the premium advanced on them. 

Mr. Attwood said, he was sorry to be 
compelled to disagree with his hon. friend, 
the member for Tewkesbury (Mr. Martin) 
on this subject: but he thought it was 
quite plain that the government had acted 
rightly, in paying back the premium they 
had received on these Exchequer-bills. 
When the government issued the bills, 
they received a premium from the holders, 
upon each bill; and when the government 
paid the bills off, at all events as the case 
now was, after a short circulation, they 
could not justly, or in policy, expect to do 
so, without paying the premium back as 
well as the principal. It was fit that the 
government should act towards the holders 
of these bills on fair and liberal principles, 
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it was to their interest to do so, as the 
best means of securing a circulation of this 
description of floating debt. The circum- 
stance that fifteen millions of Exchequer- 
bills had been tendered to the government, 
when no more than three millions were 
proposed to be taken, was not a proof that 
the terms offered were more advantageous 
than was necessary. This would be per- 
fectly clear to every one who considered the 
nature of the Exchequer-bill market. It 
was of necessity that the government 
should propose terms, which would give 
some advantage tothe holders of the bills. 
If they held out no advantage, not a single 
bill would be offered, But the advantage 
proffered, whatever it might be, would 
operate on the whole thirty millions of 
Exchequer-bills which were in circulation, 
as effectually as it would, on any particular 
part of the thirty millions, Whatever 
offered a profit to one-holder of Exchequer- 
bills, offered a profit equally to all such 
holders. The nature of the operation 
oceasioned, either that no bills at all would 
be offered, or that ten or twenty millions 
would be offered. If no decided advantage 
was given, no bills would be brought in; 
but if a decided advantage, however small 
could be obtained, such advantage was 
equally open to all Exchequer-bill holders, 
and large offers would be made, But it 
was a great mistake to imagine that the 
circumstance of these large sums being 
offered, was a proof that the advantage to 
be obtained was extravagantly great. 

Mr. Hume repeated his objections to 
this extravagant waste of the public money, 
and said that the House would stultify 
itself if it agreed to any such stupid pro- 

al. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the House would act towards the public 
creditor as they would towards their pri- 
vate ones. The question before the com- 
mittee stood thus:—the government was 
constantly in the habit of issuing Exche- 
quer-bills, the holders of which took them 
on the implied condition that, on a parti- 
cular day, they might be bought up with 
interest. Now, that being the case, he 
conceived that the government first making 
a selection of a certain number of those 
holders, and then giving them but a 100J. 
note for every 103/. advanced on their 
bills, would be nothing more nor less than 
a fraud. 

. Mr. Hume said, he never before heard 
such an argument used by the head of a 
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public department. Why, there was not 
a clerk in the right hon. gentleman’s office 
who could not set him right upon the 
subject. It was no longer ago than 1826, 
that 2,500,000/. stock had been lost to the 
public by this mode of funding 8,000,000/. 
of Exchequer-bills. By the present course 
there would be, upon these 3,000,000/., 
a loss of from 150,000/. to 200,0001., 
which he pledged himself to prove if the 
adjournment took place. 

Mr. P. Thomson contended, that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer had no right 
to pay Exchequer-bills in any other way 
but at par. An Exchequer-bill was like 
any other bill, which was to be paid at a 
certain time with the interest due upon it. 
Where, then, was the fraud in the one case 
more than in the other ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there might be a moral as well as a 
legal fraud, and this moral fraud govern- 
ment would be guilty of if they refused to 
pay those bills according to the under- 
standing upon which they were taken. 
There might have been a notice that such 
would not be the case ; but it was a ques~- 
tion with him, whether there had not been 
an implied notice the other way. 

Mr. Maberly said, he could never con- 
sent to pay the public creditor a greater 
sum than had been stipulated for with 
him. When those Exchequer-bills were 
taken, it was with an express bargain, that 
government might call them in after a 
certain period, at 1002, He did not wish 
to use hard words, but he considered it a 
profligate waste of the public money. He 
would take every opportunity of opposing 
a measure so dangerous, so expensive, and 
so profligate. 

Mr. Attwood said, he was surprised to 
perceive, this most unfounded and fallaci- 
ous charge against the government, so 
pertinaciously persisted in. The govern- 
ment had taken the 3/. premium from the 
holders of these Exchequer-bills, and was 
bound to give it them back again. Hon. gen- 
tleman said the debt is only for 100/,, and 
why should government pay 103/.? The 
answer is, they received 103/. of the cre- 
ditor’s money. Doubtless it would be a 
gain to government to pay only 100/, but 
suppose the payment so recommended to 
be adopted, did hon. gentlemen think that 
this system of circulating Exchequer-bills 
could be continued, and that money could 
be permanently gained by the circulation 
in this manner? It would doubtless be a 
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very easy method of raising annual supplies 
for the public service. The hon. member 
for Dover said, an Exchequer-bill is in the 
nature of an acceptance to a bill of ex- 
change ; and who ever heard, said he, of a 
party paying more for his acceptance than 
its amount. Let the case then be taken 
on the grounds on which the hon. member 
for Dover puts it. The government issues 
an Exchequer-bill of 100/., which is in the 
nature of an acceptance to a bill of ex- 
change, and the engagement which the 
government thus comes under, is, no 
doubt, one to pay 100/.; let the 1002. be 
paid, says the hon. member, and the en- 
gagement is discharged. But there may 
be an implied engagement, as well as a 
written engagement, which it is equally 
necessary to discharge. What is the ori- 
ginal inducement and consideration which 
the holder of an Exchequer-bill had to 
advance his money to government upon it. 
Doubtless to make interest of his money. 
Suppose then the government to issue an 
Exchequer-bill of the nature of an accept- 
ance to a bill of exchange for 1001., bear- 
ing interest after the rate of three per cent 
per annum, (which is the present interest 
on Exchequer-bills) and to find a person 
willing to pay down 103/. of money for 
that bill. If the government at the end of 
a twelvemonth pays this bill off, interest 
included, for 1037. and no more, what 
advantage has the holder of the bill had ? 
He has lost his year’s interest. The govern- 
ment has had his money for a year and 
paid nothing for it. The government has 
a right so to act, says the hon. member for 
Dover, and therefore ought so to act. I am 
sure he did not see the real nature of the 
case. He(Mr. Attwood) would not say it 
would be direct fraud on the creditor ; but 
it would be very sharp practice. It would 
be fulfilling its engagement on the part of 
government in a manner very different 
from that in which it is plain the creditor, 
at least, must have understood the original 
bargain. The creditor would be careful 
that he was not so taken in again. No 
more money of his would go to such a 
debtor on such a contract. It was fit for 
the government to act with fairness and 
liberality to the creditors who held Exche- 
quer-bills, and was their policy; and he 
highly approved the fair, open, and liberal 
course which government had adopted. It 
could not be doubted, but that when the 
holders of these bills took the bills and 
paid 103/, for each 100/., bearing three 
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per cent interest, these holders did not 
calculate that at the end of twelve months, 
or of any other short period, the govern- 
ment was to give them back payment in 
1007. only. That was not, and could not 
be the understanding between the borrower 
and the lender. At the same time it was 
equally clear, that the holders of the bills 
knew they were subject to certain contin- 
gencies, such as the breaking out of a war, 
by which they would lose the premium. It 
did not follow, therefore, that at whatever 
time these bills should be paid off, and 
under whatever circumstances, the pre- 
mium must be paid back ; but whatever 
was the real bargain, and understanding 
between the parties, must be fulfilled, and 
no more. 

The Lord Mayor said, a fact had not 
been stated, which tended to remove from 
the chancellor of the Exchequer the blame 
which had been cast upon him. The Ex- 
chequer-bills were sold in the market by a 
broker, on account of the government: if 
any other course had been taken, it would 
have operated so prejudicially on the 
market, that there would have been no 
premium at all. He conceived, therefore, 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not deserve the severe reprobation with 
which he had been visited. He thought 
it but right that there should be a return 
of 1037. to the holders of those bills. 

Mr. Hume said, it was clear from this state- 
ment, that the government was ashamed 
of the transaction, when a broker was thus 
sent into the market. In fact, the object 
was effected by means of a fraud. [* No, 
no.”]_ Why, was it not a fraud when 
persons did not know with whom they 
were dealing? Was it not of some im- 
portance to know whether yon were pur- 
chasing a bond from Mr. Rothschild, or 
from the Finance minister? In point of 
fact, the more they heard of the transac- 
tion, the more objectionable it appeared 
to be. 

The resolution was agreed to, without a 
division. 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to ask the 
chancellor of the Exchequer a question of 
great importance. He wanted to know 
whether there was or was not any money 
in the Treasury? Because he had heard 
that bills had been drawn on the public 
Treasury from Paris at eight months. Since 
the navy bills were put an end to, he was 
not aware that such long dates were ad- 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not know what the hon. member 
alluded to. 

Mr. Hume said, he had seen bills drawn 
in September 1828, and payable in May 
this year. Surely it was not right to have 
our credit thus disgraced, and our paper 
thus hawked through the market at dis- 
count. 

The other resolutions were agreed to. 


Sirk Trave Bitt.] Mr. V. Fitzgerald 
moved the third reading of the above bill. 
Mr. E. Davenport, Mr. Fyler, alderman 
Waithman, and Mr. Robinson, expressed 
their unabated hostility to the bill, but 
declared that they would offer no further 
opposition, as they saw that it would be 
fruitless. Mr. V. Fitzgerald complimented 
the hon. gentleman who was the chief op- 
ponent of the measure (Mr. Fyler), on the 
ability as well as good temper which he 
had shown throughout the whole of these 
discussions. The bill was then read the 
third time and passed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 11. 


Saxe or Game Bitu.] Lord Wharn- 
cliffe rose, to move the second reading of 
this bill. The noble lord commenced by 
observing, that he had often felt it his 
duty to draw the attention of their lord- 
ships to this important subject ; but last 
session he had introduced a bill on this 
subject, and the circumstances which had 
occurred since that period only tended to 
confirm him in his opinion, as to the abso- 
lute necessity which existed for some mea- 
sure of this description. Ever since 1816, 
this question had been, in some shape or 
other, every year brought under discus- 
sion in the other House of parliament, and 
various bills on the subject had been sent 
up for their lordships’ approval. The last 
bill which had been under consideration in 
the House of Commons was now before 
their lordships. It had been carefully dis- 
cussed in the other House, and it had been 
sent up from thence without one dissen- 
tient voice. That fact sufficiently demon- 
strated, that if there existed any opposition 
to the principle of the bill in the other 
House, it was too weak to show itself. 
This bill, therefore, came before their 
lordships with the unanimous opinion of 
the House of Commons pronounced in its 
favour; and, under such circumstances, he 
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trusted it would meet with due considera- 
tion from their lordships. Indeed, in the 
course of the last session, their lordships 
had passed a bill which he had introduced, 
similar in principle, and differing in but 
few points from the present; and if it 
were not for an objection on the score of 
privilege, raised to that bill by the House 
of Commons, it would have passed both 
Houses, and have now been the law of the 
land. He understood from those who had 
advocated this bill in the other House, 
that its progress had been delayed, as they 
were unwilling to send it up while their 
lordships’ attention was almost exclusively 
occupied with the important measure then 
before them; and that circumstance ac- 
counted for the lateness of the period at 
which this bill came under their lordships’ 
notice.—He was well aware that it was 
difficult to attract attention to matters of 
this description; but he would say, that 
there was no question which interested 
more the comforts and happiness of the 
people of this country, and which was 
therefore more deserving of their lordships’ 
attention. It was upon such grounds that 
he advocated this measure, and called for 
their lordships’ assent to this bill. He 
would entreat of them to look at the state 
of the country under the existing law upon 
this subject, and he was confident they 
would at once acknowledge, that that law 
called loudly for that alteration and reform, 
the necessity of which he had been press- 
ing upon the legislature year after year. 
Let them but look at the state of the 
country. They had endeavoured by law 
to prevent poaching and the Sale of Game ; 
but what was the consequence? That 
their laws had been broken through,—that 
every body set them at defiance,—that all 
descriptions of game were sold openly and 
constantly in the market ; and, in defiance 
of the law, the crime of poaching, instead 
of decreasing, had increased to a most 
alarming extent. He held in his hand a 
document which fully bore him out in that 
position. He had, a few weeks since, 
moved for a return of the number of per- 
sons committed for trial at the last Lent 
assizes all over the country for the crime 
of poaching. At the last assizes, there 
were two hundred and fourteen persons 
committed for trial; of that number, 
twenty-nine being indicted capitally for 
offences arising out of conflicts at night, 
shooting gamekeepers, wounding them, 
&c. were convicted and received sentence 
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of death ; forty were transported for four- 
teen years; twenty for seven years; and 
upon the remainder minor punishments 
were inflicted. Would any man say, that 
such a state of things did not call for a 
remedy? The laws were openly set at 
defiance, and the wealthy portion of the 
population encouraged the violation of the 
law by purchasing game. And were their 
lordships to stand still and not endeavour 
to apply a remedy to the case? He knew 
it would be said, that they should wait to 
see the effect of the law under which these 
persons had been sentenced, and which he 
had originally introduced for the purpose 
of preventing night poaching. Previous 
to that bill, the law did not lack of seve- 
rity; but that bill was passed with a view 
to render the law more effectual, for the 
purpose of preventing night-poaching. Yet 
that act had quite failed, and for this 
simple reason,—that the poachers were 
tempted to set the laws at defiance, by the 
support which they received from the pur- 
chase of game by the wealthy classes of 
society. While they received such encou- 
ragement the crime of poaching must 
increase. Poachers would continue to set 
the laws at defiance, notwithstanding the 
punishment inflicted upon their offence, as 
Jong as a premium was held out tothem to 
do so. It was to prevent the increase of 
that crime that this bill was intended; and 
it proposed to accomplish that object by 
legalizing the Sale of Game, and lessening 
the temptation held out to the poacher. It 
might be asked, whether this bill would 
accomplish that end. He did not pretend 
to prophesy as to its effects. He only 
proposed by this bill to legislate in a way 
which had been followed in other instances 
by parliament for the prevention of crimes 
somewhat analogous to that of poaching. 
How did parliament deal with the crime of 
smuggling, with a view to its prevention ? 
They reduced the duties, and thus took 
away the temptation to commit the offence. 
He proposed to deal with the poacher in a 
similar manner. He would legalize the 
Sale of Game; he would have them go into 
the market and endcavour to meet the 
poacher, and by that means lessen the 
temptation to the commission of the 
offence, by diminishing the amount of the 
reward which the poacher calculated upon 
receiving. Since the last bill had been 
before parliament, the crime of pceaching 
had greatly increased. They had had 
dreadful instances of its increase in the 
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| course of the last winter; and what else 
, could be expected, when such encourage- 
'ment was held out to the commission of 
| the offence? They had all heard of the 
‘horrible murders which had been com- 
mitted in Edinburgh, with the view of 
providing bodies for anatomical purposes ; 
!and unless it had been fully proved, he 
never could have supposed that any per- 
sons, for the small sum of money which 
could be procured for subjects, would have 
been incited to put their fellow-creatures to 
death. How was it now proposed to legis- 
late to prevent the recurrence of such 
horrible crimes? Why, a measure was 
introduced for the purpose of facilitating 
the supply of bodies for dissection, and by 
removing the temptation it was proposed 
to prevent the commission of the crime. 
It was upon this principle that the present 
bill was founded. Let them legalize the 
Sale of Game, and see what would be the 
effect of doing so. In the evidence given 
before the committee, they had ample tes- 
timony, that until that was done, no law 
would prevent the increase of poaching. 
They had the evidence of the poulterer to 
that effect. It might be said, that he was 
an interested party. That might be very 
true; but it did not lessen the weight of 
the evidence of the poulterer, that the law 
would continue to be evaded, as long as 
the market was legally shut against the 
Sale of Game. But they had also the 
evidence of the poacher, that his trade 
would continue to increase, unless they 
legalized the Sale of Game. They had the 
evidence of the poulterer on the one hand, 
who sold the game, and the evidence of 
the poacher on the other, who supplied it, 
to that effect ; and all experience demon- 
strated, that unless they removed the 
temptation, the commission of the crime 
would continue to increase. He would 
not say that the extraordinary increase of 
this crime, during the last few years, was 
merely owing to the temptation held out 
to the poacher under the existing law,— 
he would not deny but other circumstances 
had a share in producing that increase ; 
but he had no hesitation in saying, that 
the increase of the crime was, in a great 
degree, attributable tothe steps which par- 
liament had taken to suppress it. The 
act for preventing the setting of spring- 
guns in woods had, in some degree, con- 
tributed to that increase. He was one of 





the individuals who, on the passing of that 
act, though approving of its principle, ex- 
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pressed his fears that such effects would 
result from it. They must go back to the 
law as it stood before the passing of that 
act, or adopt the present measure. He 
proposed this bill for the purpose of pre- 
venting the necessity of recurring to such 
a measure as that. If he were asked, 
whether he would rather have a law allow- 
ing the setting of spring-guns in woods, 
than have the present lawless violence 
carried on, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he would prefer the former.—He 
would now advert to the objections urged 
against this bill. The first objection re- 
garded the qualification as to property 
required by this bill, to give a person the 
privilege of shooting game. He had enter- 
tained a great objection to the raising of 
the qualification as to landed property 
higher than it was constituted by this bill ; 
but he should give up that objection, and 
he would be satisfied if he could get the 
qualification fixed as nearly as possible to 
that amount. He would not object—so 
anxious was he to carry this measure—to 
an increase in the amount of qualification 
to any reasonable extent. The fact was, 
that most of the objections which were 
urged to the measure on this score, arose 
from the circumstance of noble lords not 
being aware of the state of the law at pre- 
sent on the subject. If he possessed a 
quantity of Jand, and had sons who might 
wish to amuse themselves by shooting upon 
it, they would be all liable, as the law 
stood at present, to a certain penalty every 
day they went out upon his land, though 
he was the only person interested in pre- 
serving the game there. As the law stood 
at present, the illustrious duke on the cross 
bench (Cumberland) could not avail him- 
self of the amusement of shooting, without 
subjecting himself to a penalty; and the 
first time that he should go out to enjoy 
that sport, any one could inform against 
him, and make him pay the penalty for 
so doing. Should such a state of things 
be suffered to exist? Whenever the il- 
lustrious duke paid a visit to his royal 
brother at Bushy-park, he could not, as 
the law stood, go out to shoot there; and 
neither could any Irish or Scotch peer, 
who might happen to be there, partake in 
the amusement, without incurring a 
penalty under the existing law. Was not 
this state of things absurd and childish ? 
Why should any individual be prevented 
from shooting, when the proprietor of the 
land invited him to do so? The son of 
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on illustrious duke might, as’ the law 


stood, enjoy the amusement of shooting ; 
| but should any misfortune happen to the 
| noble duke, and his son come to occupy 
| his place, he would then be deprived of 
| the privilege of shooting game. Now, he 
| proposed to do away with this absurd sys- 
tem, and he would say at once, that the 
_ landowner should be entitled to give leave 
to any person he should think proper, to 
shoot upon his property. The noble lord 
proceeded to detail the inconvenience 
caused by the existence of manorial rights 
and privileges in regard to the shooting of 
game: these regulations, he contended, 
were not suited for the present day; they 
had been adopted by our ancestors in the 
times of feudalism, when the barons look- 
ed upon every man who possessed land, 
but was not on the same footing with 
themselves, as a villain. The law, there- 
fore, in that respect should be altered to 
suit the peculiar circumstances of the 
times. He would propose that every indi- 
vidual who possessed a certain amount of 
property should have the right of shooting 
upon it; and he would have the persons 
who should sell game in the market oblig- 
ed to take out a license from the magis- 
trates to enable them to do so. These 
were the principles of the bill; and he 
would now proceed to notice the objec- 
tions. The first objection was, that he 
was interfering with the rights of lords of 
manors. But at present, though they 
could prevent the owner of land from pre- 
serving game, they could not go on the 
land. If they did, they committed a tres- 
pass under the present law. But, if he 
took from them this nominal right, he 
conferred on them an absolute right over 
the game on their land, and a right of 
qualifying other persons. On the balance, 
the lords of manors would be gainers. 
The next objection was on the score of 
the small landowners. He knew there 
was a great jealousy on the part of gentle- 
men of large property, to allow their 
tenants to shoot. He was ready to limit 
this qualification to a considerable amount, 
or he was ready to extend it; but his 
great object was to give as many persons 
as possible an interest in preserving game; 
which would cause it to be preserved at 
less trouble and expense. But there was 
one class of objectors, whose opposition 
he feared more than any other, and that 
was the fox-hunters, who were apprehen- 
sive that the effect of this bill would be 
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to interest so many iu the preservation of 
the game, that it would induce them to 
destroy the foxes. But it ought to be 
observed, that fox-preserving was break- 
ing of the law; and that, in order to 
enjoy the sport, the hunters were obliged 
to conciliate the good wishes of their 
neighbours. He would be extremely sorry 
to do any thing that would materially in- 
terfere with their amusements: but he was 
persuaded, that there was nothing in this 
bill that would materially affect those who 
were fond of fox-hunting, and that it 
would not lead to the destruction of the 
foxes. The small landlord, as the law 
stood at present, was doubly annoyed ; 
first, because he could not touch the game 
on his own land; and next, because the 
game destroyed so much of his corn. He 
knew a very worthy man who was so much 
struck with the annoyance which he and 
his neighbours suffered in this way, that 
he poisoned a part of the corn on which 
the game was most likely to feed.—Grant 
only that the present state of the law was 
an evil, and it followed, that something 
ought to be done to apply a remedy; and 
as to the foxes, he would have no objec- 
tion that the law, instead of offering a 
reward for killing them, should make their 
destruction penal, provided he could carry 
the measure now before them into effect. 
—Having gone through the objections, he 
had only further to say, that the eyes of 
the country were on their lordships, and 
that it would be a most serious disappoint- 
ment to multitudes of most excellent and 
public-spirited persons, if their lordships 
should reject the bill. He entreated their 
lordships to vote for the second reading, 
and when they came to the committee, he 
should not be unwilling to modify its pro- 
visions, as far as might be consistent with 
the preservation of the principle of the 
measure. 

The Earl of Malmésbury apologised to 
their lordships for obtruding himself on 
their attention so often in opposition to 
this measure ; but as his noble friend per- 
sisted in his plan, and had now, for the 
sixth time, brought the subject under their 
lordships’ consideration, he felt himself 
called upon to oppose it. He was as little 
disposed as his noble friend himself could 
be, to yield to public clamour; and he 
would not be biassed by it on the present 
occasion. He knew that there was, at 
this time, a great run on the country gen- 
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been said, that they, by means of the 
Game-laws, were promoting the extension 
of crime. He believed the charge to be 
unfounded; and that the Game-laws were 
not the cause of the increase of crime, It 
was true, that crime had increased ; but it 
arose from other causes than the Game-laws. 
The right hon. Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had stated, that in this 
metropolis, one person out of every two 
hundred and eighty-three was annually 
charged with some crime or other; and 
yet the county of Middlesex was that in 
which, of all others, the offence of poach- 
ing prevailed the least. Petty larceny was 
perhaps the nearest in its nature to poach- 
ing; and that had increased to a very 
great extent as wellas poaching, but it was 
not owing to the state of the law, but to 
other causes. One cause of the increase 
of petty larceny as well as of poaching 
was the want of employment for the peo- 
ple. Another great cause of the increase 
of poaching was the remarkable facility 
which had taken place in the communica- 
tion between the different parts of the 
kingdom. Owing to this circumstance, it 
was astonishing at what a cheap rate and 
with what rapidity a basket of game, as 
well as he who had it to dispose of, could 
be carried from one place to another. A 
hare might be shot on his noble friend’s 
ground on Saturday, and be eaten by a 
London alderman on Monday. Another 
cause of the increase of poaching was the 
increase in the population of the kingdom, 
and in its wealth and habits of luxury ; 
and another cause was the cheapness of 
spirits. That cheapness led to drunken- 
ness, drunkenness to idleness, idleness to 
temporary want, and that to crime. The 
haunting of public-houses was, in his 
opinion, one great cause of the increase 
of poaching. He was aware that some 
were of opinion, that the open exposure 
of game to the poacher, with such a 
temptation to violate the law as existed at 
present, and the open exposure of poached 
game for sale, had a tendency to demo- 
ralise the people. But the tendency to 
demoralisation was not greater than that 
which was occasioned by his noble friend, 
when he walked up and down St. James’s- 
street with a Bandana handkerchief hang- 
ing out of his pocket, which presented no 
small temptation to the pick-pockets to 
seize it. Nor was the tendency greater 
than that which was presented in Mon- 





tlemen ; and, among other things, it had 
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the foot-path without rubbing his nose 
against a pair of trowsers. The proper 
mode of proceeding was, to make the law 
get rid of the crime, and not allow the 
crime to get rid of the law.—He decidedly 
objected to the diminution of the privi- 
leges of the country gentlemen, as render- 
ing them less disposed to reside at their 
country seats. As to the increase of the 
qualification, he might have consented to 
try it, as an experiment for two or three 
years, although he thought it very doubt- 
ful whether it would answer; and he had 
proposed, last year, to separate the bill 
into two: but the result was such, that 
he would not attempt the same thing this 
year. Indeed, the two subjects were so 
blended in this bill, that it. would not be 
easy to separate them. He rather won- 
dered that his noble friend had not ad- 
verted to the report made by the magis- 
trates of Southampton on the subject of 
the Game-laws. That report had induced 
him to write to the clerk of the peace for 
that county for a list of the commitments 
for poaching, and the offences most nearly 
resembling it, for five years, from 1824 to 
1828, both inclusive ; and the return was 
this:—In 1824, the number committed 
for offences against the Game-laws was 
one hundred and twenty-two :—for deer- 
stealing, ten; for fish-poaching, four; and 
for fowl-stealing, eight. In 1826, the 
number committed for offences against the 
Game-laws was one hundred and eighteen, 
exhibiting a decrease, while the number 
committed for deer-stealing was seven- 
teen, for fish-poaching three, and for fowl- 
stealing eight. In the last year the num- 
ber committed under the Game-laws was 
one hundred and eighteen; so that there 
was a decrease under that head since 
1824, while in the other particulars there 
was an increase; and yet the sale of 
venison, fish, and poultry, was legal, while 
that of game was illegal; and in reason- 
ing from these premises, his conclusion 
was, that the legalizing of the Sale of Game 
would have no effect in diminishing the 
crime of poaching. The proprietors of 
twenty acres might, by this bill, give leave 
to sport on them, and it made no differ- 
ence whether the acres were of moorish 
heath, or of the richest soil. On this plan, 
the proprietor of twenty acres might say 
to a poacher, “‘ If any man challenges you 
for carrying game of any description, say 
that you got it on my ground, and with 
my leave, and that you are taking it to 
VOL, XXI. 
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one of the licensed dealers.” This would 
be a very convenient plan for both par- 
ties; but it would scarcely tend to the 
diminution of poaching. And then, as 
to the licensed poulterer, there could be 
no doubt that he would purchase game 
from the poacher, from whom he could have 
it at a cheaper rate than from the legal 
seller. Poulterers would be driven to it; 
for when one did it, the rest must follow, 
otherwise they could not keep their place 
in the market. But his great objection to 
the bill was, that it would diminish the 
privileges of the country gentleman, and 
render them less disposed to reside on 
their estates. As the law stood, they had 
the opportunity of conciliating the good 
will of their neighbours, and these did not 
feel inclined to interfere with them or their 
friends in sporting over their grounds. 
But if the Sale of Game were legalized, a 
farmer, when his landlord killed game on 
his ground, would be apt to think that he 
was taking double rent; and he would 
say, “ Sir, lam very sorry, but if you sport 
on my ground I must have so much de- 
duction from my rent, because I can now 
turn the game to account.” The landlord 
says, ‘I cannot afford that ;” and then the 
farmer replies, “then I can have a sports- 
man from London, who will readily pay 
the sum which [ ask.” This measure 
would totally alter the description of per- 
sons connected with the game. Sporting 
at present was a matter of amusement, 
but under this bill it would become an 
affair of money; and the country gentle- 
men, deprived of their former amuse- 
ments, would leave their country seats, 
and flock to town. It had been said, 
that it was a libel on the country gentle- 
men to suppose that they would be driven 
from their mansions by the curtailment of 
such privileges as these. But gentlemen 
who resided all the year round on their 
estates required to have this privilege, to 
enable them to pass their time agreeably. 
Country gentlemen naturally looked for 
amusement in the places where they re- 
sided, and it could not be expected that 
they should amuse themselves by going 
through their fields with Aristotle in their 
hands. The amusement of pursuing the 
game was a healthy and harmless one, and 
one also which was very attractive. He 
thought it a wise policy to give gentlemen 
a bonus to induce them to reside on their 
estates. He was convinced that the pass- 
ing of this bill would be attended with 
28 
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evils much greater than anything it could 
put an end to. For these reasons he 
should vote against the second reading. 
The Earl of Carnarvon supported the 
motion. If he really thought that the 
measure would operate as an inducement 
to the country gentlemen to abandon 
their mansions in the country, he would 
oppose it ; but he did not think it would 
have any such effect. On the contrary, 
he was convinced that the present state of 
the law prevented many gentlemen from 
residing regularly on their estates, who 
would otherwise do so, As the law 
at present stood, neither magistrates, 
juries, nor gentlemen could do their 
duty, and were constantly compelled to 
violate it. This was a vicious state of 
things, and it was an object of great im- 
portance to remove that character from 
the law, and to bring it into a state in 
which magistrates, judges, and juries 
might administer it with satisfaction. The 
proper plan was, to make the law what it 


ought to be, and then to enforce it; and | 


it was in order to bring it into this proper 
state, that he was anxious that this bill 
should be read a second time. There 
was nothing in the bill to curtail the 
amusements of the country gentlemen ; 
and why should they not sell their game ? 
As to the illustration of the noble lord 
about people in walking along Monmouth- 
street rubbing their noses against pairs of 
trowsers, these people would not be the 
less disposed to pilfer them, if they could 
get no trowsers to buy. As to the ob- 
servations about the twenty acres of land, 
it would be open to any one in the com- 
mittee to propose that the number should 
be increased. But, at the same time, this 
bill would not enable any unqualified per- 
son to shoot even on the twenty acres. 
The true principle was, to put the law on a 
proper footing, and then to enforce it. 
But, as the system stood at present, 
prone and peers, and many gentlemen of 
arge fortune, could not enjoy the amuse- 
ment of shooting game without a violation 
of the laws. He certainly had no fear 
that foxes would be destroyed in conse- 
quence of the passing of this bill. If 
their lordships wished to put an end to 
poaching, they must give a legal market 
for the purchase and sale of game. If 
they did not do this, the market must be 
supplied by crime. The greater freedom 
they gave to the supply of game, the less 
would be the temptation to poach, and the 
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attachment of the people to the landlords 
would be increased. He was a sportsman 
himself, and. would follow the amusement 
with greater alacrity after this bill should 
be passed. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
did not see any occasion for allowing the 
bill to reach a committee. If he thought 
any advantage could be attained by that 
means, he would not oppose it; but he 
was satisfied of the contrary. The noble 
lord said, that the bill had been passed by 
an unanimous vote of the House of Com- 
mons. But he reminded the noble lord, 
that a similar bill had been rejected by 
the Lords. . He did not think that 
legalizing the sale of game would diminish 
poaching, or produce the other good ef- 
fects of which it was supposed capable. 
In Germany, the sale of game was per- 
mitted ; notwithstanding which, there was 
just as much poaching in that country as 


ever. He would vote against the second 
reading. 
Their lordships divided: Contents, 


Present 59: Proxies 20—79, Not Con- 
tents, Present 42 ; Proxies 27—69. Ma- 
jovity for the second reading, 10. The 
bill was then read a second time, 
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Woot Trape.| Sir James Graham 
said, he had to present a petition from the 
landowners and others of Cumberland, 
complaining of the great depression in the 
price of British Wool, and of the distress 
which they laboured under, in conse- 
quence. The petitioners attributed these 
evils to the large quantity of foreign wool 
imported into this country; and the 
prayer of their petition was, that the 
House would re-impose a higher duty on 
foreign wool sufficient to amount to protec- 
tion. He was bound to state, that he dif- 
fered from the view which his constituents 
had taken, both of the causes of the evil, 
and of the remedy for it; but, at the same 
time he could bear testimony to the fact, 
of the existence of the distress complained 
of. He thought, also, that there was 
something anomalous in this; namely, 
that the grower of the wool told them he 
was selling his wool ata price infinitely 
too low, while the manufacturer declared 
that he was working up that wool almost 
ata loss. When he considered the de- 
pression which prevailed generally in the 
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manufacturing and agricultural interests, 
and the time at which that depression had 
come; namely, at the period in which the 
bill of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
opposite had come into full operation—he 
thought himself justified in asking, whether 
there was not some justice in the predic- 
tions of those who said, that the measure 
of the right hon. gentleman would en- 
hance the value of money by contracting 
the currency, and that the consequence 
would be confusion and distress in all 
branches of industry. This, however, was 
not the time to discuss this subject; yet he 
could not resist the opportunity of pressing 
upon the House the consideration, whether 
this question was not at the bottom of our 
difficulties, He could not help observing 
upon the injustice of attempting to pay in 
the present currency the interest of a debt 
contracted during the existence of a de- 
preciated paper currency. Was it not 
alarming to reflect, that out of a revenue 
of fifty millions, we had not more than 
sixteen millions applicable to the current 
service of the year? These were matters 
which it was the duty of ministers to take 
into their most serious consideration ; for 
now that Ireland was pacified, all other 
questions sunk into insignificance in com- 

arison with them. He would remind 

on, gentlemen opposite of the conduct of 
the late lord Londonderry, who, in 1822, 
when the contraction of the currency, had 
caused considerable distress, came, with 
his wonted firmness of character, down to 
the House, and proposed to legalise the 
circulation of small notes until the year 
1833. 

Mr. Heathcote said, that wool which 
had formerly sold for 58s. was now selling 
for 23s. Long wool had been excluded 
from the inquiry of the House of Lords 
last year; but the subject was to be 
brought forward again in that House by a 
noble duke, and he trusted that some hon. 
member would call the attention of this 
House to it. 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped that ministers 
would take into their deliberate considera- 
tion the whole state of our agricultural and 
commercial interests before the rising of 
parliament. 

Mr. Attwood thought there ought to be 


some means of protection afforded to the | 


British wool-grower, and some tax imposed 
on the importation of foreign wool, for that 
He remarked, that other na- 
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dices, thought such a protection necessary, 
and referred to the tariff promulgated by 
the American government, in support of 
his assertion, 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, there would be 
no difficulty in shewing, that the object 
which the hon. member had in view in pro- 
posing a tax on the importation of foreign 
wool would be entirely defeated by the im- 
position of such a duty. Indeed, a duty 
of that kind would have just the contrary 
effect to that which was required. The 
examination taken before the committee of 
the House of Lords last year, afforded the 
best evidence upon the subject. The 
duty which, within these few years, had 
been taken off, was not, it should be recol- 
lected, one under which the British wool- 
growers had gained wealth and import- 
ance; since it had been imposed only in 
1819, by the present lord Bexley, for the 
purpose of making up a sum of three mil- 
lions for the support of public credit. With 
respect to the allusion to the United States 
tariff, he would wait to see the effect 
of the principle of that law on American 
industry before he pronounced an opinion 
upon it. He must, however, say, that 
America was the last country to whose 
mercantile policy he should have expected 
a reference to be made, particularly by so 
acute a person as the hon. member. 

Mr. Attwood said, he had merely stated 
the fact, without pronouncing an opinion 
with respect to it. 

Mr. F. Lewis said, that the American 
tariff could not exclude British manufac- 
turers from America; for, if goods were 
manufactured more cheaply in this coun- 
try, they would by smuggling overcome 
the obstruction offered by the tariff, and 
penetrate into the northern provinces of 
America through our colonies. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald hastened to disclaim 
the ground of argument used by his right 
hon. friend as a motive with the govern- 
ment, while, at the same time, he would 
admit the correctness of the fact. 


East Retrorp.] Mr. G. Lamb rose, 
to renew the request he had made with re- 
spect to the notice standing for that even- 
ing relative to East Retford. The bill 
was now in the hands of the hon. member 
for Hertfordshire, and he would put it te 
that hon. gentleman, whether it would not 
be lost time to continue the proceedings on 
that subject during the present session ? 
The period was past when any bill could 

282 
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be introduced ; and he thought the opinion 
he had expressed the other night, that the 
hon. gentleman had better postpone his 
measure till the next session, was corro- 
borated by the proceedings that then took 
place, and also by the new shape which 
the question had assumed by the new bill 
to be brought in by the hon. member for 
Hertfordshire. At the same time, he was 
not insensible to the wish that must na- 
turally be felt by the House, that some 
end should be put to the discussion of 
this apparently endless question. 

Mr. N. Calvert agreed with his hon. 
friend as to the very little hope of carrying 
any bill through this session; but he 
could not take upon himself to abandon it, 

-unless it was the general opinion of the 
-House that he ought not to proceed. If 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Peel) would not 
think that he acted unfairly towards him, 
-he would acquiesce in the request of the 
hon. member for Dungarvon. 

Mr. Peel was of opinion, thatthere would 
not be time, during the present session, 
for carrying through any measure with re- 
spect to this borough. In that case, he 
thought discussion of the subject would be 
an unnecessary waste of time. He, there- 
fore, as an individual, joined his wish to 
that of others, that the measure might be 
postponed to next session. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, that under these 
circumstances he had no objection to post- 
pone his motion; at the same time giving 
notice, that he would bring it forward at an 
early period next session. 

Mr. Tennyson hoped it would not be 
understood that this arrangement would 
leave open the question of the new writ; 
for certainly if it should be moved this 
session, he should oppose it. 

Dr. Phillimore thought, that some un- 
derstanding should be come to as to that 

oint. , 

The debate on the motion, “‘ That leave 
be given to bring in a bill to prevent 
Bribery and Corruption in the Borough of 
East Retford,” was then adjourned till this 
day two months. 


Tue Buneer.] The Report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means was 
brought up. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not help 
feeling a great objection to the late 
financial transaction for funding three 
millions of Exchequer-bills. It appeared 
to him to be nothing more than going 
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back to the system of borrowing money to 
pay off debt. He knew there was great 
difference of opinion as to the mode in 
which the surplus revenue should be ap- 
plied, but he thought that in one thing 
every body was agreed, and that was, 
that it was not good policy to borrow 
money to apply it to the payment of debt. 
What was the state of the case? The 
right hon. gentleman had estimated the 
surplus revenue of this year at three mil- 
lions ; and wished to pay off three millions 
of unfunded debt. The way in which he 
proceeded was, by making a loan in order 
to purchase the Exchequer-bills, and then, 
at the close of the year, he applied the 
surplus of three millions to purchase the 
stock thus created. He could not go 
along with the right hon. gentleman in his 
feeling of injustice in paying off the Ex- 
chequer-bills at the premium at which 
they were sold in the market. . The coun- 
try was bound by its engagements, and so 
should individuals be bound by theirs to 
the country. It was easy by giving no- 
tice, asin the case of a loan, to obviate 
any objection on the score of injustice. 
When so large a sum as eighteen millions 
was subscribed, and the scrip rose toa 
premium of two and a half per cent, it was 
evidence of the facility with which the 
transaction could be effected. Though 
he disapproved entirely of this mode of 
funding Exchequer-bills, he would not ap- 
ply to it the same expressions which had 
been made by an hon. member on Friday. 
He would not apply such terms as “ profli- 
gate” to what he believed was done for 
the best. He would not, therefore, divide 
against it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if he could not convince the noble 
lord that the bargain was one advantage- 
ous for the public, he could but acknow- 
ledge the candid and liberal feeling in 
which the noble lord had stated his ob- 
jections to it. The bargain, he contend- 
ed, was a beneficial one for the public. 
It was doing no more on the part of the 
country, than an individual would do, 
who, having a number of bills outstanding 
and payable on demand, should give for 
them a mortgage on his property, The 
debt in either case was not paid, but its 
nature was changed. If any apprehen- 
sions existed at having so large a sum 
outstanding payable on demand, that ap- 
prehension would be removed by this ope- 
ration of funding, and in the way in which 
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it.was done, the country, he would con- 
tend, was a gainer; for if, through the 
increased prosperity of the country, the 
stock which we had purchased for those 
bills should rise, we should have, at some 
future time, to pay 3,600,000/. for it, in- 
stead of the 3,000,000/. we now paid; 
while we could at any time redeem the 
three millions of Exchequer-bills for their 
nominal amount. So that if the country, 
as there was reason to hope, should be- 
come prosperous, we should have saved 
by the transaction 600,000/. So much 
for the general principle of the measure. 
Now, as-to the payment of the premium, 
there was, he thought, some misapprehen- 
sion with respect to it. We were ex- 
changing one kind of security for another, 
and he thought it but fair to set off the 
premium in the one case against that in 
the other. Besides, he thought it would 
not be just to those who had purchased 
these Exchequer-bills at a premium, or in 
the confidence of their improving value, 
to call on them to part with them at their 
nominal value. The practice had been, 
and he considered it a fair one, in such 
transactions, to allow the improved value. 
Under these circumstances, it would have 
been no advantage to have advertised for 
competition ; for in any case the improved 
value must be allowed. 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, he concurred in 
the principle of exchanging unfunded for 
funded debt, and also in the propriety of 
allowing the premium; as a reliance on 
the good faith of government rendered 
those securities so valuable. It should 
also be considered, that many of the holders 
of Exchequer-bills purchased them at a 
premium. The Bank of England, how- 
ever, stood in a different situation. They 
held Exchequer-bills to a considerable 
amount, about 8,000,000/.; and if, as 
was, he believed, the fact, they took these 
at par, and without paying any premium 
on them, they ought not to be allowed the 
premium in any transaction of this kind. 
If the Bank were holders of Exchequer- 
bills to so large an extent, he could not 
account for the necessity of government 
sending a broker into the market to pur- 
chase stock with any surplus revenue. 
This machinery might be necessary, if, as 
in the time of. Mr. Pitt, we had a large 
sinking fund; but now that we had not, 
the more simple, and the less expensive 
course, when there was a surplus at the 


end of the quarter, would be to send that 
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surplus to the Bank of England, and get 
back as many Exchequer-bills as it would 
cover, and at the price at which they had 
been issued to it. It was not enough for 
him to be told by the right hon. gentle- 
man, that the estimates had been reduced: 
He would go much further: he would 
say, that the Treasury was imperiously 
called upon to make a reduction of every 
species of expense, which was not abso- 
lutely necessary for the service of the 
public. With regard to the commissioners 
of the Sinking-fund, he would say that 
those gentlemen, with all their establish- 
ment of clerks, &c., were all unnecessary. 
If some better course was not proposed, 
it would appear that the system was kept 
up for the accommodation of the clerks, 
and not the clerks kept for the good of 
the public. 

Mr. Maberly said, that the question for 
the consideration of the House was, first, 
whether it was expedient to reduce the 
unfunded debt; and if it should appear 
that that was expedient, whether the right 
hon. gentleman had adopted the best 
possible manner? No one had pressed 
more upon government than he had the 
necessity there was of reducing the un- 
funded debt ; and he had the more pecu- 
liarly felt the necessity of it, from the cir- 
cumstance of the Bank of England having 
issued notes to the amount of nearly twenty 
millions, on securities unconvertible into 
cash in a time of danger. This appeared 
to him to be a very strong reason; be- 
cause, at such a period, the Bank might 
be called upon very largely for gold, and 
it was imperatively necessary that it should 
be prepared. This step, however, had 
been delayed ; and now, therefore, that it 
was adopted by the right hon. gentleman, 
he could not but give it his ready concur- 
rence. The next question that he came 
to consider was, whether the most judi- 
cious mode of effecting the arrangement 
had been adopted. On this subject, the 
government had been pressed very closely 
by the Finance Committee, and he cer- 
tainly had thought that the right hon. 
gentleman had the intention to reduce 
the unfunded debt by the surplus. This, 
however, was not the case last year; for 
the surplus was applied in a most extra- 
ordinary way. The sum of 3,441,000/. 
had been applied to the reduction of the 
three per cents ; by which there had been 
lost to the country the purchase of an- 
nuities to the amount of 120,480/, The 
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right hon. gentleman had, by mismanage- 
ment, thrown. away 199,000/., between 
the 5th January, 1828, and the 5th April, 
1829. It might be said, in answer to 
this, that if this sum had been expended 
on the three and a half instead of the three 
per cents, the effect would have been to 
make the former rise in price. He had 
no doubt that, in such a case, the three 
and a half per cents would have risen in 
price ; but from this fact the government 


would also have reaped an advantage, be- | 


cause the only great and real chance 
which the country had of reducing the 
debt, was by reducing the interest upon 
it; and the right hon. gentleman would 
find, that it would not be in his power to 
reduce the four per cents, till he had got 
the three and a half per cents at par.— 
Having said thus much on the general 
theory, he would recal the attention of 
the House to the particular transaction | 
that was now before it. The question | 
was, whether the money had been applied | 
in the best possible manner? He con- | 
tended that, by applying the money in| 
this manner, there had been lost to the | 
country 435,000/. Let the House take | 
into consideration the average price which | 
government gave for every ten shillings | 
of annuity in the three per cents; the | 
price paid was 14/. 6s. 8d.; but while’ 
they bought at this rate, they sold every | 
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gentleman was, because he saw three 
modes by which it might have been got 
rid of. In the first place, the right hon. 
gentleman might have made the loan by 
competition, and received sealed tenders 
for it; or he might have paid off the Ex- 
chequer-bill holder; or he might have 
reduced the value of the Exchequer-bills 
ten per cent, from 1002, to 902., and put 
them into a wheel, the holders taking their 
chance of which should come out first. 
The great point which he wished to urge 
upon the consideration of the ministers 
was, whether they ought to persist in this 
fatal error of buying and selling: by pur- 
suing this course the country had already 
lost the sum of twenty-seven millions ; 
and he did not make this statement from 
any calculations of his own, but from 
figures that had been supplied from the 
National Debt Office. Dr. Hamilton, in 
his admirable work, had observed, that if 
we went on in this way, the loss would 
not be less than thirty millions; and by 
this time his prophecy had nearly become 
true. The Finance Committee had been 
particularly anxious to get rid of this 
system; he was, therefore, sorry to find 
that one of the first acts of the right hon. 
gentleman was, to continue the{same plan. 
How we were to reduce the taxes with 
such misappropriation of our resources, 
he could not discover. He thought the 


ten shillings of annuity at the rate of right hon. gentleman should apply all his 
127. 10s.; so that here there was a clear | surplus to the reduction of the unfunded 
loss to the country of Ll. 16s. 8d. on every | debt, for he must be aware that it was an 
ten shillings of annuity re-purchased; or | easy but a dangerous mode of raising 
upwards of 14/. on every 100/., which,| money. He would not move the House 
upon three millions; would amount to a | to reject the present proposition, because 
loss of about 435,000/. These were facts | the right hon. gentleman had pledged the 
which were borne out by figures that could | public faith to it; but nothing short of 
not be impeached ; and he defied either _ that solemn engagement could induce. him 
the chancellor of the Exchequer or the to refrain from dividmg the House upon 
Master of the Mint to deny the result. the impolitic arrangement into which he 
But it was contended by the right hon. | bad entered. 

gentleman, that this surplus could not' Mr. Herries said, that from the opposi- 
have been dealt with in any other way ;' tion which the hon. gentleman had shown 
because, if the course he proposed were , to the unfunded debt, he should have 
to be adopted, the chancellor of the Ex-, thought he would have been the last man 





chequer would not have had these three 
millions at the end of the year. This ar- 
gument he would answer out ef the right 
hon. gentleman’s own mouth; for he him- 
self had stated, that the commissioners 
had been buying this stock day, after day 
throughout the year. The reason why he 
contended that there was no necessity 
that the money should have been expend- 


ed in the way proposed. by, the right hon, 





| to reproach the government with pursuing 
the plan which had been adopted. He 
should have rather thought that the only 
accusation which he: would have had to 
make against the chanceller of the Ex- 
chequer would have been, that he had 
done too little; and that instead of his 
complaining of the application of three 
millions to this purpose, he would have 





urged the similar application of a much 
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larger sum. He well remembered that 
his hon. friend had, on former occasions, 
eulogized the conversion of a doubtful 
and uncertain debt into a certain and 
fixed debt ; and certainly no man, when 
he considered the relative advantage of the 
two sorts of debts, could hesitate to join 
m the eulogium pronounced by his hon. 
friend. hat the importance of this point 
had been felt by the government was ap- 
parent from the observation of the late 
Mr. Canning, who, when stating the 
necessity of providing for the expenditure, 
of the country by adding to the unfunded 
debt of the state, said, that the duty of 
himself, or of any future chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would be to watch anxiously 
for the first oecasion of redacing the un- 
funded debt. It was in compliance with 
that proposition, which appeared to have 
the full approbation of the House, that his 
right hon. friend had adopted the present 
course; and indeed the present mode 
went stilt further than any pointed out by 
his hon. friend, m giving power to the 
government to reduce the unfunded debt. 
An hon. baronet had pointed out to his 
right hon. friend another fund to which 
he might have resorted to discharge Ex- 
chequer-bills ; but the hon. baronet did 
not bear in mind that this proceeding had 
not beer produced by the application of 
money. As there was no money, it was 
necessary to negociate with the holders of 
these securities, to obtain their consent to 
transfer their debt from that species of 
security to another. He wished to re- 
mind the House, that the party who held 
an Exchequer-bill, by entering into this 
arrangement, gave up an advantage which 
he enjoyed at present; namely, the right 
of having his money paid whenever he 
pleased. When he had an Exchequer- | 
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application of a sum of money to reduce 
the amount of the unfunded debt in a 
long course of years: his right hon. friend 
had contracted, that a sum of money 
should be applied to it alone, and had thus 
enabled himself to go further, if he pleased, 
on any future occasion. Therefore it was, 
that he thought his right hon. friend stood 
upon a better principle than they did. In 
reply to the suggestion which had been 
made respecting the Bank, it was only 
right to say, that if we had raised money 
m the market to pay off Exchequer-bills, it 
would have been impolitic in government, 
under present circumstances, to have ap- 
plied those funds to the discharge of the 
Exchequer-bills in the hands of the Bank. 
He believed that government could not 
have taken any plan which would have 
created greater inconvenience and appre- 
hension, as to the contraction of the cir- 
culating medium. These reasons were 
conelusive in his mind against any transac- 
tion with the Bank, as to the reduction of 
this amount of the unfunded debt. If 
ever we should arrive at a period of 
financial embarrassment, and Exchequer- 
bills became discredited, the Sinking-fund 
would be available, and the finance mi- 
nister would find the advantage of having 
two strings to his bow, in consequence of 
the bargain which previously he had made 
so fairly with the possessors of stock. 
This very bargain would place the financial 
system of the country on a much better 
footing—even as respected the objects 
recommended by the hon. member for 
Abingdon—than it would have been had 
this bargain not been concluded. In the 
sweeping condemnation of his right hon. 


i friend’s financial system, it would be 


worthy of the attention of the House to 
observe, that all the calculations of its 


to have paid at his own option. 


bill, he had the acknowledgement of a opponents proceeded on mere arithmetical 
debt from the state, which he had a right | points; which might be accurate enough 
When | in a statement on paper, but which were 
he agreed to receive so much stock for it, | | drawn up entirely without reference to the 
he then became a creditor of the state, to policy of enforcing or following up such 
be paid no longer at his own option, but | calculations. But there were other con- 
at the option of government. The hon. | siderations to which it behoved a finance 
batonet had likewise said, that in this | minister not to turn an indifferent ear. 
proceeding for the contraction of the un- | How came it that, in similar cases, the 
funded debt we should have applied to | predecessors of his right hon. friend had 
the Bank; but without the application pursued exactly the same course, as to the 
of money the Bank could do nothing. | stock in which the redemption of annuity 
The operation of his right hon. friend’s ‘had been made? Why had they pur- 
plan would give him an opportunity of chased into the three per cents in pre- 
goimg mach further than gentlemen an- ference to the four or five per cents, as 
ticipated. Their plan went tothe gradual recommended by the hon, member? Be- 
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cause the commissioners for the reduction | transaction of this nature. Then .our 
of the national debt always bore in mind, | situation was one of such pecuniary em- 
that the public had contracted 100/. of barrassment, that we could not get money 
debt in times of distress in the three per | without giving a bonus; but, in the pre- 





cents., on an advance of 60/., or there- 
abouts. Nor did they lose sight of the 
facts, that the highest-priced stock was 
that which was liable to the greatest con- 
tingent loss. Had the principle of the 
hon. member been acted upon during 
the war, there could have been no doubt 


that the most insurmountable obstacle | 


would have presented itself to any finan- 
cier, to accomplish the reduction of the 
five per cents, which gave some years ago 
so much satisfaction. Here was an ad- 
vantage of that system acted and acting 
on, which, in point of policy, was far 
superior to the mere arithmetical advan- 
tage to be derived, even by the hon. mem- 
ber’s own showing, from purchasing up or 
redeeming higher-priced stock. In all 
cases of reduction of interest on stock, or 
substitution of stock, a bonus was neces- 
sarily given, to tempt the stock-holder 
to subscribe to the newly-created stock. 
The present bonus, although asserted so 
roundly to be an injudicious one, was the 
lowest that ever had been offered in a 
similar transaction. The profit, in fact, 
on the sale of this stock, to the amount of 
3,000,0002., was 96,0002., all which would 
redound to the advantage of the public. 
The hon. gentleman had stated, that the 
amount of interest payable on the stock so 
created was increased, but that was merely 
an increase proportioned to the value of 
the security so exchanged, Other gen- 
tlemen, to his extreme surprise, had ob- 
jected to it upon grounds which those 
who argued for extended pecuniary ac- 
commodation to the mercantile world 


sent instance, no such necessity existed, 
for we had actually the money in the 
Treasury, and it might have been directly 
employed in extinguishing the debt, on 
much more advantageous terms to the 
public. The question was, whether the 
most advantageous bargain had been made 
for the public. When 18,800,000/. of 
| bills had been offered, although only 
| 3,000,0002. had been wanted, it was im- 
possible to suppose, that, if the market 
had been open to fuller competition, a 
better bargain might not have been made. 
The right hon. gentleman had himself ac- 
knowledged, with reference to the auction 
bill, that where there was competition, a 
fair price was always obtained. The Exche- 
quer-bills might have been paid off with- 
out funding at all; but having determined 
to fund, the government had adopted the 
very worst expedient. He protested 
against the principle of funding the bills at 
all, and also against the mode of doing it. 

Mr. Ward said, that the first question 
was, whether government ought to have 
funded any Exchequer-bills at all. He 
admitted that, in the Finance Committee of 
last year, the general impression was in 
favour of reducing the unfunded debt; 
and to that impression the right hon. gen- 
tleman had deferred. He (Mr. Ward) had, 
however, by no means concurred in it. 
He thought the unfunded debt most 
useful and convenient to the public ; and 
he was borne out by the fact, that during 
the war more than double the amount of 
Exchequer-bills now out were in circula- 
tion, without any inconvenience arising 








would hardly avail themselves of with con- 
sistency; because it was well known that , 
to most persons extensively engaged in | 
business, the holding of Exchequer-bills 
was often a matter of extreme convenience. | 

Mr. P. Thomson was surprised to find | 
his hon. friend’s sentiments so much mis- 
represented. Hishon. friend had, through- 
out his speech, urged the necessity of get- 
ting rid of the funded debt; but he had 
at the same time objected, and very pro- 
perly, to the mode in which it had been 
attempted to be got rid of in the present 
instance. It was clear that our situation 
was very different now, in a_ financial 
point of view, from what it is was when it 
had been the habit to give a bonus ona 








therefrom, with the exception of the year 
of panic, and that could scarcely be called 
an exception, since the panic unhinged 
every thing. As to the mode in which 
the transaction had been effected, it was 
conformable to all example. As to the 
amount of Exchequer-bills offered, no fair 
conclusion could be drawn from it. He 
was persuaded that many of the subscri- 
bers tendered four or five times the amount 
they wished to be taken, that they might 
have some share in the transaction. When 
he called to mind, that the whole of the 
Exchequer-bills in existence amounted 
only to twenty-eight millions ; that some 
of those bills were in the’ hands of trus- 
tees, who could not tender them; and 
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that the Bank of England held a large 
portion, he doubted exceedingly if 184 
millions were in the hands of persons by 
whom they could be offered to government. 
His opinions with respect to the Sinking- 
fund were these:—When the minister, 
during the war, found that he could not 
raise the necessary supplies within the 
year, he was compelled to borrow. On 
borrowing a million instead of providing 
an interest of five per cent, he provided 
an interest of six per cent, the surplus one 
per cent forming a Sinking-fund for the 
payment of the capital, which, it was 
calculated, would, by this process, be en- 
tirely redeemed in thirty-seven years. 
Whoever lent money under these circum- 
stances had a favourable chance, in the 
event of ten or fifteen years of peace, of 
recovering his capital. He had no doubt 
that that consideration, and that alone, 
induced capitalists, in times of peril, to 
advance money to government by way of 
loan, instead of employing it in other ways; 
and it was extremely hard upon them, now 
that peace was restored, to find that their 
hopes would never be realized. This was 
especially the case; as Prussia, France, 
and America, imitating us in the establish- 
ment of a Sinking-fund, had adhered to 
their engagements. The consequence 
was, that in Prussia the stock so borrowed 
was above par; that in France it was 
above par; and that in America the debt 
would speedily be paid off entirely. 
The English fundholder, therefore, had 
the annoyance of reflecting, that if he had 
lent his money to foreign powers, instead 
of to the government of his own country, 
he would not have seen the Sinking-fund 
by which it was to be redeemed cut down, 
first to eight per cent, then to five per 
cent, now to three per cent; and even 
that grudged to him, and its continuance 
made a matter of doubt. What was the 
resolution agreed to by the House in 1819? 
—“ That, to provide for the exigencies of 
the public service—to make such progres- 
sive reduction of the National Debt as 
may adequately support public credit— 
and to afford to the country a prospect of 
future relief from a part of its present 
burthens, it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be a clear surplus of the in- 
come of the country, beyond the expendi- 
ture, of not less than five millions; and 
that, with the view to the attainment of 
this most important object, it is expedient 
now to increase the income of the country 
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by the imposition of taxes to the amount 
of three millions per annum.” Subsequent 
governments, however, had not acted upon 
this resolution, and the fundholders had 
been deluded. The time might come, 
when both government and parliament 
would regret this abandonment of princi- 
ple. He concurred completely in the 
chancellor of the Exchequer’s view of 
this part of the subject, and hoped he 
would persevere in the course which he 
had chalked out. Of this he was per- 
suaded, that the resources of the country 
were abundant if the affairs of the coun- 
try were administered in a plain and intel- 
ligible manner. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he agreed with the 
hon. gentleman who had just spoken, that 
the resources of the country were fully 
adequate to meet any exigencies that might 
arise. He agreed also, that no man in 
his senses could suspect that, in the recent 
financial operation, government could have 
any other motive but an anxious desire to 
consult the public interest. If he under- 
stood the present debate, it was a renewal 
of that of Friday last. It was contended, 
that inasmuch as three millions of Exche- 
quer-bills had been funded, and inasmuch 
as there was a surplus revenue of three 
millions, it would have been more expe~- 
dient to purchase Exchequer-bills with 
those three millions instead of funding. 
It was also contended, that in the mode 
in which his right hon. friend had made 
his arrangements, he had failed in the best 
mode of performing his duty to the public. 
If it was true that Exchequer-bills were now 
selling in the public market at a premium 
of from fifty to seventy shillings; and if it 
was true that they bore an interest of sixty 
shillings on every 100/., it would be a 
strange anomaly, that any person should 
give apremium of from fifty to seventy 
shillings for a security payable by govern- 
ment at the end of the year; by which 
payment that premium would be lost to 
the holder. He allowed that, by the 
strict law of the land, Exchequer-bills 
might be so paid. He allowed that the 
holders of them would have no remedy, 
even in a court of Equity. But in fair 
dealing they would have a right to con- 
sider themselves hardly used ; and it would 
not be for the advantage of government, 
who had so often to rely on its character 
for good faith, honour, and fair dealing, 
to disregard those considerations. If they 
did, they would soon repent it, He there- 
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fore did not concur with those who; as many of the Exchequer-bills in the 
thought that government would have done | hands of the Bank as the surplus would 
wisely if they had made a selection of , purchase, taken by government; and he 
persons holding Exchequer-bills to the would recommend to his right hon. friend, 
amount of three millions, and paid them | if he proposed at a future period further 
off at par, leaving the other holders in | to diminish the unfunded debt, to do so 


their present situation. 
thought that government might have taken 
another and a better course. A large 
quantity of Exchequer-bills had been is- 
sued without a premium, and might, there- 
fore, be taken at par. These bills were 
held by the Bank of England. He thought 
that many advantages would have resulted 
from reducing the unfunded debt in the 
hands of the Bank of England, and that 
such a proceeding would have been pre- 
ferable to that which had been adopted. 
There would not have been a shadow of 
injustice in paying off at par the bills 
which the Bank of England had accepted 
without any premium upon them. His 
right hon. friends knew that he had long 
pressed the expediency and importance of 
the reduction of the amount of unfunded 
debt in the hands of the Bank, in order to 
leave their funds more at their own dis- 
posal. The hon. member for the city had 
said, that no inconvenience had arisen 
from leaving so large an amount of Ex- 
ehequer-bills in the hands of the Bank, 
except forsooth at the period of the panic. 

Mr. Ward observed, that his remark 
was applied not to the Exchequer-bills in 
the hands of the Bank in particular, but 
to Exchequer-bills generally. 

Mr. Huskisson begged his hon. friend’s 
pardon. But, supposing the observation 
to be applied to the amount of Exchequer- 
bills generally, it might be matter of spe- 
culation how far that amount, if it had 
not produced the panic, had materially 
aggravated it. Great caution ought to be 
used to guard against the recurrence of 
such an evil. It seemed to be forgotten 
that when, during the war, so large an 
amount of Exchequer-bills was in circu- 
lation, there was a suspension of cash 
payments, and the Bank was at liberty to 
limit its issues according to circumstances. 
If they were to restrain cash payments 
again, and lock up all the circulating me- 
dium, they might have double the amount 
of Exchequer-bills in perfect security ; 
but they would again involve the country 
in all those enormous difficulties, the con- 
sequences of which the country now felt, 
and would feel for many years. He should 
certainly, therefore, have preferred seeing 











Still, however, he | by tender and open competition; which, 


he was persuaded, would be the means of 
obtaining the best terms. He would 
trouble the House with a single word on 
another topic; namely, the expediency of 
the purchase by the commissioners of the 
Sinking-fund in the three per cents instead 
of in the three and half. It was clear that 
by such purchases, a daily loss of interest 
to the public was occasioned. The debt 
ought to be looked at not as a capital, 
but as a great public annuity, which it 
became government to reduce as much as 
possible. If the quarterly sum of 360,000. 
had been laid out in the three and half per 
cents instead of in the three per cents, it 
would have reduced the permanent annuity 
an additional 6507. That sum, taking the 
interest at four per cent, was worth 
16,0002. This produced a loss of 64,000/. 
in the year. He repeated, that if he 
might advise his right hon. friends, it 
would be, with the surplus revenue, to 
reduce the unfunded debt in the hands of 
the Bank of England to a certain extent, 
and subsequently to apply it to the pur- 
chase of three and half per cents. 

Mr. Baring considered that there could 
not be any dissent from the principles 
just asserted by the right hon. member 
for Liverpool. The question appeared to 
him less one of public faith than of publie 
interest, and he therefore agreed with 
those who contended, that the 3,000,000. 
Exchequer-bills which Mr. Canning had 
issued should not be funded above par. 
And for this simple reason, supposing 
there were no other—the present holders 
and the original purchasers were not the 
same persons, the bills having frequently 
changed hands, like all other government 
securities in the money market. He also 
thought it would be wise policy to take 
up the deficiency bills as well as the Ex- 
chequer-bills at par, and thus save the 
public the bonus at present paid on the 
one, and the 3/. 10s. premium paid on the 
other. He did not consider that the effect 
on the currency would be such as the 
right hon. Master of the Mint had as- 
serted, if the government had taken up 
the Exchequer-bills of which the Bank 
were the holders at par, instead of those 
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floating in the money market. In his 
mind, it would occasion no difference in 
the amount, and thence in the value of the 
currency. With respect to purchasing in the 
three and half instead of the three per cents, 
he could not see the sacrifice of the public 
money which some hon. members declared 
to have arisen from the government’s se- 
lecting the latter; because the effect of 
such selection would in a very short time, 
be to bring the two prices to a relative 
level. With respect to the impolicy of 
keeping up a large amount of unfunded 
debt, he agreed with those who entertained 
apprehensions therefrom. The subject 
was one of great importance, not only in 
its bearings on our finances, but on the 
internal and external political relations of 
the country. In this investigation no pre- 
cedent should be taken from our financial 
proceedings in the‘late long and expensive 
war ; when, owing to the Bank Restriction 
act, a system of ruinous extravagance was 
pursued by every successive chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He lamented, that since 
that most mischievous act had been re- 
pealed, the country had not been more 
enabled than it had been to apply itself 
to the reduction of the debt ; but much of 
this was owing to the mock Sinking-fund 
with which the government had been for 
years pretending to reduce the debt with 
one hand, while they were actually adding 
to it with the other. He was glad that 
this pretended Sinking-fund system was 
about to be abandoned. In his opinion, 
if ever distress or difficulty in the extreme 
were to fall upon the nation, it would be 
chiefly attributable to the departure from 
the principle of Mr. Pitt’s Sinking-fund. 

The report was brought up, and the re- 
solutions agreed to. 


IrtsH Fisneries.| On the order of 
the day for the second reading of this bill, 

Sir A. Chichester said, that government 
ought, by every means in its power, to 
foster, protect, and extend these Fisheries. 
There were at present fifty-three thousand 
men employed in open boats in procuring a 
subsistence by fishing, and if the Fisheries 
were encouraged, there would be ample 
employment for the industry of the super- 
abundant population of Ireland. 

The bill was read a second time. 


Tatuztes Recuration (ScorranpD) 
Bitt.} On this bill being recommitted, 
Mr, Sugden said, he approved of the 
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principle of the bill, and should give it 
his support, in the belief that the Scotch 
people were prepared to receive the 
change ; for if they were not, it was use- 
less, as in a country in which the laws 
and the habits of the people did not suit 
each, the Judges, as a matter of necessity, 
assumed the character of legislators. He 
wished the Scotch law to be assimilated 
as much as possible to the state of the law 
of England relating to real property. He 
objected to some of the machinery of this 
bill, but he approved of its principle ; and 
he gave notice, that if it did not pass itt 
the present session, he should, on its rein- 
troduction in the next session, move for 
the insertion of a clause, giving the act a 
retrospective operation, because otherwise 
much of the property in the country might 
be, in the mean time, put into strict set- 
tlement, in order to evade the provisions 
of this act. 

Mr. Fergusson said, he would give 
his assent to the bill, not with a view to 
change the law of the country, but for the 
purpose of bringing it back to the state 
in which the act of 1685 had originally 
placed it. The law had been, in fact, 
changed by the operation of circumstances, 
and somewhat altered by a statute passed 
in 1770; and he only wanted to bring it 
baek to its original state. 

The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 12. 


East Inp1a Trape.] The Marquis 
of Lansdowne said, he rose to present a 
petition from allt the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of Manchester, 
the second town in the empire, on this 
important subject. He hoped he should 
receive for a few moments the indulgence 
of their lordships, while he stated the 
general object of the petition, and called 
their attention to that question of extreme 
and pressing importance to which the pe- 
tition referred, and in the decision of 
which the petitioners, and all the other 
great manufacturing interests of this coun- 
try, were so deeply involved. ‘The peti- 
tioners prayed that their lordships would 
take into their early consideration the ex- 
pediency of opening the Trade to the East 
Indies, and of imposing such limitations 
upon that trade as might be consistent 
with the commercial and manufacturing 
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interests of this country; that they would 
refuse to renew the present charter of the 
East-India Company when its period for 
renewal arrived; and more especially that 
their lordships would seriously consider, 
whether the public interests of this empire 
would not be promoted by removing the 
limitations which at present restricted the 
trade between this country, the East 
Indies, and China. Though he did not 
mean to enter into the question, he must 
state, that their lordships could not take 
too early an opportunity of familiarising 
themselves with the vast and important 
subject on which they must, at some time 
or other, enter. They ought not to defer 
taking into their serious consideration, the 
great question on which they must be 
called on, in the course of a few years, to 
pronounce a definite opinion. Their lord- 
ships were frequently called on to form 
their opinions on commercial subjects, and 
on subjects essential to the welfare of the 
country, but it could not often happen— 
it: might. perhaps never again happen— 
that they should be called on to settle a 
question involving every principle of com- 
mercial law, and every principle that could 
lend security and prosperity to the empire. 
He had not, indeed, formed himself any 
judgment on the subject, and did not 
mean to do so; being withheld from doing 
it by the great, not to say insuperable 
difficulties connected with it. After say- 
ing that he did not mean to-call on the 
noble duke, or any of the noble lords 
opposite, to make any declaration of 
what opinion they entertained, and he 
would not only not call on them, but he 
hoped they would not form, and certainly 
would not declare, any rash opinion. Not 
only did he not think himself justified in 
calling on them for an opinion, but, he 
confessed, whatever might be the bias of 
his mind, the sense he entertained of the 
difficulties of the question were so great, 
that it was quite sufficient to prevent him 
from forming and declaring any opinion, 
until he had had an opportunity of ex- 
amining all that testimony and that docu- 
mentary evidence which had been col- 
lected within the last few years, and which 
must be closely examined before their 
lordships could form a satisfactory judg- 
ment on the subject. He trusted that 
their lordships and his majesty’s ministers 
would also turn their minds to a full con- 
sideration of this subject, in. order to 
enable them to decide properly respecting 
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a question which involved not alone the 
prosperity of the commerce and manu- 
factures of England, and which not only 
immediately involved every principle of 
our government and constitution at home, 
but which also involved every considera- 
tion of duty and humanity; for they must 
feel that in deciding on this question they 
would be determining the fate of between 
sixty and eighty millions of people, whose 
interests by a singular dispensation of 
Providence, had become inseparably con- 
nected with our own, and whose future 
career in civilization and prosperity would 
materially depend upon the wisdom of the 
decision which their lerdships should then 
come to. Looking, therefore, at the diffi- 
culty and vast importance of this question} 
he should not wish to call for any decided 
opinion respecting it from the noble duke 
and the noble lord opposite; but he should 
wish to know from the noble duke, what 
was the opinion of his majesty’s govern- 
ment as to the best course of conducting 
the preliminary inquiry, previous to the 
period when the. House would be called 
upon to decide this question. He was 
desirous to know whether or not it was the 
intention of government to propose the 
appointment of a committee of their lord- 
ships to investigate all the matters con- 
nected with the question, with a view to 
obtain for their lordships such evidence and 
information as might direct their judg- 
ments in pronouncing a final decision upon 
it. He would take that opportunity of 
stating, that whatever might be the course 
which government had determined to pur- 
sue on this subject, he would not allow 
this session to close without moving for 
documents on the subject; as a great deal 
of time would necessarily elapse before 
they could be procured, and as their lord- 
ships would be anxious to have such do- 
cuments laid before them by the next 
session, when this question would come 
under their consideration. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, in a case of such diffi- 
culty and importance, that they should 
obtain all the information which they could 
possibly procure, and that every document 
at all connected with it should be placed 
before them for their guidance and instruc- 
tion. At present, without offering an 
opinion of his own upon the subject, he 
felt it his duty to call their lordships’ at- 
tention to this petition, which expressed a 
most decided opinion as to the impolicy 
of continuing the existing restrictions upon 
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He was 
sure that the high station and weight of 
the petitioners would recommend it to 
their lordships’ attention. Moreover, when 
their lordships recollected that it expressed 
the opinions and feelings of the great com- 
mercial and manufacturing community in 
this country, he was sure they would give 
to it the most serious attention. He was 
well aware that the most extravagant ex- 
pectations had been raised. Those ex- 
pectations had arisen out of the depressed 
circumstances of the country, which in- 
duced. persons to look out anxiously for 
any. opening in which to employ their 
capital. The petitioners stated, that the 
opening of the Trade to India would be 
calculated more than any thing else to 
raise the manufactures and trade of this 
country to that prosperity from which they 
had fallen; and he was sure that, under 
such circumstances, the petition would 
meet with their lordships’ attentive con- 
sideration. 

Lord Ellenborough could assure the 
noble marquis that his majesty’s govern- 
ment felt equally with the noble marquis 
the extreme importance of the subject to 
which he had adverted. He could further 
assure the noble marquis, that, from the 
day on which he had been appointed to 
the office which he at present filled, the 
question had been the constant object of 
his thoughts; and that from the very first 
day he entered upon the discharge of his 
official duties, he had taken measures for 
the purpose of obtaining the fullest infor- 
mation on the subject, which should be 
laid before the House at the proper period. 
He would further assure the noble marquis, 
that his majesty’s government would not 
form any opinion on this subject, without 
being in possession of the most ample in- 
formation respecting it, and without giving 
to the question the most deliberate consi- 
deration, It only remained for him to 
say, in reply to the question of the noble 
marquis, that he was not prepared to state 
the precise course in which the inquiry 
would be conducted. 

Lord Calthorpe presented a similar peti- 
tion from Birmingham. He expressed his 
concurrence in the prayer of the petition, 
but after what had fallen from his noble 
friend, he should not trouble the House 
with any observations upon the subject, 
further than to express a hope, that his 
majesty’s ministers would be alive to the 
vast magnitude of this question. 
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Ordered to lie on the table. 


Court oF Cuancrery.] The Lord 
Chancellor quitted the woolsack, and pro- 
ceeded to address their lordships. He 
rose, he said, for the purpose of moving 
the second reading of a bill, which he had 
taken the liberty of laying on their lord- 
ships’ table, for further facilitating the 
administration of Justice in Suits and other 
Proceedings in Equity ; and it was his in- 
tention, in moving the second reading of 
it, to redeem the pledge which he had 
given to their lordships, and to state as 
shortly and distinctly as he was able, the 
circumstances which had given rise to the 
bill itself, and the views which he, as a 
member of his majesty’s government, was 
prepared to take of the subject to which 
they related. In what he should have the 
honour to submit to the House, he would 
endeavour to express himself as clearly 
and as distinctly as he was able, endeavour- 
ing to put their lordships in full possession 
of the subject, in order that they might 
form a correct judgment on the question 
which it was now his duty to bring before 
them. 

It could not be denied, that it was the 
duty of every government in every country 
to provide for the speedy and effectual 
administration of justice; and if that maxim 
was applicable to all governments in all 
countries, it was more particularly applica- 
ble to the government of a country like 
this,—a great commercial country, whose 
transactions were so complicated, and 
whose property was of so various and com- 
plex a description. When he recalled to 
the recollection of their lordships that it 
appeared by returns which had been made 
to the other House of parliament, that the 
property now vested in the court of Chan- 
cery, to which its orders related, and 
which its decrees affected, amounted to 
nearly forty millions sterling, and when he 
mentioned to their lordships, that a very 
considerable proportion of that sum was 
vested as an object of litigation and con- 
test, he was sure that their lordships would 
feel what a great interest the people must 
take in the administration of justice in that 
court, and how important the subject was 
to them in its various ramifications. It 
was important that no misapprehension 
should occur on such a subject. When 
we speak of expedition in courts of justice, 
—when we wish to guard against any 
delay in the administration of justice,— 
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we should consider the terms “‘ expedition” 
and “delay” as relative terms; and we 
should form a correct conception of the 
matters to which they have relation. A 
suit in the court of Chancery had no ‘te- 
semblance whatever to a suit in a court of 
common law. A suit at common law was 
generally between two individuals, or two 
sets of individuals, having some common 
interest, and contesting one or two points 
connected with it, which are at issue be- 
tween them. Questions of such a character 
are soon heard, are soon decided, and are 
soon determined. But that is not the case 
with a suit in Equity. It relates often to 
the most complicated property. The duty 
of the court is to collect that property 
adversely from individuals who are in pos- 
session of it, and then to distribute it 
among the various individuals who have 
conflicting claims upon it. It is the object 
of a suit in Equity to determine all the 
claims of individuals on the property 
which is the subject of such litigation. If, 
then, we contrast the speedy decision of a 
court of common law with the more tardy 
decision of the court of Chancery, and if 
we should in consequence complain, that 
the latter in its duration greatly exceeds 
the former, we should come to a most rash 
and unfounded conclusion; and to prove 
that, he would only ask them to allow him 
to direct their attention for a short time to 
the courts of Equity, and to the court of 
Chancery in particular. 

It would be in the recollection of their 
lordships, that in the year 1825 a commis- 
sion was appointed to make inquiry into 
the proceedings of the court of Chancery, 
with a view of obviating the delays which 
were supposed to exist, which it was only 
right to admit did actually exist, and which 
he was obliged to acknowledge did now 
continue to exist, in the administration of 
justice there.. A number of individuals, 
(continued the noble and learned lord) 
were appointed members of that commis- 
sion, qualified by their experience, their 
learning, and their information, to examine 
into the subject to which their inquiry was 
directed: and when it is supposed that 
they had prejudices in favour of the exist- 
ing system which were likely to lead them 
to protect existing abuses, it is necessary 
for me to state, that there were also upon 
that commission individuals with whom no 
such prejudices could have any weight, 
and who, if they could allow their minds 
to entertain any prejudices, were more 
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likely to entertain prejudices of a contrary 
description. 

Having said thus much on this part of 
the subject, I must now, for the better un- 
derstanding of this bill, proceed to state 
the points to which the members of the 
commission directed their attention. One 
point of their inquiry was to see how far 
they could expedite the cause from its 
commencement to its being set down for 
hearing. It was supposed that there were 
great instruments of delay in the progress 
of the cause between the two stages which 
he had just mentioned. The commission- 
ers, as the result of their inquiries, came 
to certain conclusions, and framed certain 
propositions, of which the object was to 
accelerate the cause as much as could be, 
from its first institution to its being put 
down for hearing. Those propositions 
having been framed by the commissioners, 
have been turned, by the authority of the 
judges of the several courts of Equity, into 
orders of their several courts, and have 
thus become orders of the court of Chan- 
cery ; and I think I may now state, in the 
presence of noble lords who are acquainted 
with the practice of the court, and of other 
honourable personages, who are also con- 
versant with them, as the result of the re- 
commendations of the commissioners, and 
as the result of the orders proceeding on 
the basis of their recommendations, that a 
suit in Equity now proceeds as rapidly as 
it can proceed, consistently with what is 
due to justice and to truth, from its first 
institution:to its being set down for hear- 
ing. As to that part of the case, it appears 
to me that there are only two points on 
which any doubts can remain. Doubts 
have been expressed as to whether improve- 
ments might not be made in the form of 
the bill and the answer. The commission- 
ers examined into that point, and they 
stated it to be their opinion, that no im- 
provement could take place in that part of 
the proceedings. There is another point 
of doubt, which the commissioners inquired 
into, as to the mode of examining wit- 
nesses in suits of Equity. I believe that 
they were unanimously of opinion, that no 
alteration should be madeinit. I am bound 
to consider their conclusion to be correct : 
yet I must say, that the subject is so im- 
portant that we ought not to lose sight of 
it, but that on some future occasion we 
should be prepared to inquire into it again. 

I pass over this stage. The next point 
is, after the hearing of the cause, Every 
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one who is at all acquainted with the pro- | 
ceedings of the court of Chancery, knows. 
well that hearing a cause there is not finally | 
disposing of it. ‘I'he first decree generally | 
terminates in a reference of the cause for 
further inquiry into the Master’s Office, | 
Much, of course, depends upon what takes 
place there. It was considered in several 
quarters, that improper delays often took , 
place in the Master’s Office. The commis- | 
sioners looked into that point, and made a | 
recommendation upon it ; but I have reason | 
to believe, that they were not altogether | 
satisfied with what they themselves pro- 
posed upon that head. It was a subject 
of great difficulty and of great delicacy : 
they suggested as much as occurred to them 
to be good; and their suggestions, to a 
certain extent, have since been adopted by 
the court. The commissioners also sug- 
gested a new plan for the remuneration of 
the masters in Chancery, for which a con- 
siderable sum of money would have been 
requisite ; and on that account it had been 
thought propet to postpone the considera- 
tion of that suggestion. In addition to 
these two heads of inquiry and of recom- 
mendation, the commissioners had suggest- 
ed a variety of particular amendments, 
which have in great part been postponed, 
and for a reason to which I shall hereafter 
briefly advert. It appeared to me, that it 
would be idle and delusive to attempt to 
carry them into effect, until another most 
important point came under our considera- 
tion, and until the evils of which it was 
productive were fully remedied. 

The commissioners, after considering 
how they could accelerate a cause after it 
was set down for hearing, directed their 
attention to a still more important subject ; 
namely, the hearing itself: and I must say, 
with all deference to the commissioners, 
that they did not sufficiently attend to 
that part of the case. I say, not only that 
their recommendations have not been ef- 
fectual for. the object which they had in 
view, but that they have produced no effect 
at all. This, my lords, is a great evil, 
which it is imperative upon us to remed 
forthwith. When I inform your lordships, 
that eighteen months may elapse between 
the setting down of a cause for hearing 
and the hearing itself, your lordships will 
feel the extent of the grievance of which I 
am complaining : but you will form a very 
imperfect notion of its extent, if you merely 
consider it upon the statement which I 
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mon law, a cause, after it was set down 

for trial, should not come on for trial untif 

eighteen months had elapsed, you would 

say, although the cause was then finally 

disposed of by a jury, and the judgment 

followed the verdict as of course, that it 

was a great evil to the suitor. But even 

that consideration will convey to you no 

idea of the evil to which I am adverting. 

In the court of Chancery, when a cause is 

called on, and a decree is pronounced, it 

is not improbable that an appeal may be 

lodged. The appeal is set down for hear- 

ing, or the cause is set down for rehearing : 

and thus another eighteen months may 

elapse before it is decided. When the 

decree is pronounced, it perhaps directs a 

reference to the master, to make inquiry 

on several matters. Months may elapse : 

but the master at last reports. Exceptions 

are taken to his report : they are set down 

for hearing, and another twelvemonth may 

elapse before they come on for argument. 

The exceptions will, perhaps, be allowed : 

the other party, dissatisfied, appeals against 
them: the case is again set down for re- 

hearing, and twelvemonths more elapse 

without any thing being done. If the judg- 

ment be again in favour of the exceptions, 

the case is again sent back to the Master’s 

Office. The same period of delay again 

takes place: a second report is then made, 

to which also exceptions are taken, which 

will have again to be set down for hearing, 

and to come on for argument. Thus, the 

same course is again to be run; and if, 

ultimately, the report should be confirmed, 
it is set down for further directions. Other 
twelve months elapse before it is heard. 
A decree is then pronounced ; an appeal is 
lodged against that decree ; and the same 
period of twelve months must again elapse, 
before the appeal can be decided. When 
I say that this may happen in all cases, 
and that it does os happen in many 
cases, your lordships will see the extent of 
the evil of which I complain, and will be 
convinced that delay is inevitable. 

My lords, I am bound to state, that this 
is not an evil of modern growth, or of mo- 
dern times: it is an evil of long continu- 
ance, and it must be corrected. Govern- 
ment will desert its duty—parliament will 
desert its duty—if it be not corrected ; 
and the nation will have a right to com- 
plain both of the government and of the 
parliament. Of what use, I would ask, 
is it to remove the obstructions in the early 
stage of the cause, if we allow them to re- 
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main in its more advanced stages? Unless It is a work of some celebrity, and you 
you clear the whole of. the channel, you will find that there are exactly the same 
only tend, by clearing a part, to increase | evils described in it as those to which I am 


the accumulations in it, where those are now adverting. 
I say, my; has often been considered as a bright 


likely to be most oppressive. 


In the year 1756, which 


lords, that this evil has existed ever since, period in the history of the court of Chan- 
the establishment of the court of Chancery, | cery, there was a work published, entitled 
and that it may, it ought, and it must be | “‘ Animadversions on the court of Chan- 


remedied. Going back to the time of sir 
Thomas More, we find it stated, in the his- 
tory of his life, that on his being first ap- 
pointed lord Chancellor, he found the 
court of Chancery clogged with causes, 
which had then been twenty or thirty years 
before the court. Coming down to the 
time. of lord Bacon, and adverting to the 
speech which he made on first taking his 
seat on the bench as lord Chancellor, and 
referring to the instructions which he re- 
ceived from the speech which James Ist 
addressed to him, we see that reference 
was even then made to the very evils of 
which we now complain. In the year, 
1621, a member of the House of Commons, 
of the name of Alford, who, you will find, 
took a very active part in the debates of 
that day, stated, that causes were often 
delayed in the courts of Chancery for 
twenty or thirty years; and in the same 
year lord Coke states, that the business in 
Equity was. more than the lord Chancellor 
and the Master of the Rolls could possibly 
dispose of; and in consequence a bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons, 
for adding two judges to that court. It 
was read a first time, and then dropped ; 
for some reason which does not now ap- 
pear. In the year 1653,—for I am desir- 
ous to trace the existence of the evil down 
to the present times,—in the year 1653, 
during the time of the Common-wealth, | 
believe that a vote passed in parliament, 
taking! away the jurisdiction of the court 
of Chancery. Be that as it may, in a 
work of that period the same evil is dis- 
tinctly mentioned. It is said, that the 
great grievance of the nation was the delay 
of the court of Chancery, and that the at- 
tention of parliament had often been di- 
‘rected—but in vain—to obviate it. In 
the Life of Lord Keeper North, you will 
find that Roger North states that there 
~was, in the reign of Charles 2nd, a great 
accumulation of business in this court, and 
that it was so oppressive to the lord keeper 
that it was considered as one of the causes 
which accelerated his death. Again, in 
the year 1707, a work appeared, stated to 





be published by an attorney of the court. 


cery,” pointing out the same grievances, 
and ascribing each of them to the same 
cause; namely, the want of a sufficient 
number of judges. 

My lords, it is unnecessary for me to 
say that, in the time of my noble prede- 
cessor on the bench which I have now the 
honour to occupy, the same evils existed, 
and the same complaints of them prevailed, 
—and I owe it to the noble and learned 
lord to say, that the same evil exists to 
the same extent in my time as it existed 
inhis. It is impossible for me,—notwith- 
standing the political differences which 
now divide us,—it is impossible for me, I 
say, having once mentioned the name of 
that noble and learned lord, not to add, 
that no man sitting on the same bench 
which he so long filled, and considering 
the nature of his decisions, can refrain 
from admiring his profound sagacity, his 
great erudition, and his extraordinary at- 
tainments. It has been often said in the 
profession, that no one ever doubted his 
decrees except the noble and learned lord 
himself. I am sure, from the short oppor- 
tunity which I have had of judging of 
them, that none of his predecessors ever 
had a more complete command of the 
whole complicated system of Equity, than 
that noble and learned personage. I 
therefore feel myself bound to say, that I 
do not describe the delays which have 
taken place in the court of Chancery to 
the noble earl, but to the system establish- 
ed in that court. I say that there has 
never been sufficient power in the judge to 
dispose of causes when ready for hearing 
since the first establishment of the court 
of Chancery. 

My lords, I wish to point out to your 
consideration another inconvenience—in- 
deed, I may say another evil—arising out 
of this system of delay. If the case set 
down for hearing be not disposed of within 
a convenient period, it gives rise to motions 
connected with the cause, which would 
never exist if the cause were disposed of ; 
and each of these motions gives rise to re- 
hearings and appeals, with all their natu- 
ral train of expenses and delays.—-Another 
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great evil is, that in consequence of the 
time which is thus taken up, the parties to a 
suit pass away. Bills must then be re- 
vived,—new interests spring up, and sup- 
plemental bills must be filed,—new intri- 
cacies arise, and the machinery at every 
rT more complicated. 

ave I not, my lords, now made out a 
case which makes it imperative upon your 
lordships to interpose? It is time to re- 
medy this evil. On that head all parties 
are agreed, and the only question is, as to 
the mode of remedying it. One individual 
may think one plan better, and another 
individual may think another; but I be- 
lieve, that all men will concur with me in 
saying, that a remedy of some description 
must be applied. After all the considera- 
tion which I have been able to give to this 
question, and after consulting with others 
long and often upon it, I am desirous of 
removing the evil in as simple and econo- 
mical a manner, as the nature and impor- 
tance of the subject will admit. I venture 
to call the attention of your lordships to 
the present constitution of the court of 
Exchequer. I venture to call the atten- 
tion of your lordships to the report which 
has been presented by the commissioners 
who were appointed, in consequence of an | 
address of the other House of Parliament, | 
to inquire into the proceedings of the | 
courts of common law,—a report most ad- | 
mirably drawn up, and giving evidence of | 
great activity, zeal, and perseverance. | 
The members of that commission deserve | 
well, I say, of the government ; they de- | 
serve well, too, of their country. I find | 
in that report a recommendation of an im- | 
portant kind—not, indeed, originating 
with them, for it has long been current in 
the profession,—that in order to ensure 
the effectual administration of justice, the 
common-law jurisdiction and the equity 
jurisdiction of the court of Exchequer 





should be separated. The commissioners | 


examined several witnesses upon that 
point. I shall not enter into a detailed 
investigation of their evidence at present, 
I shall only refer your lordships to the tes- 
timony of one individual—I mean sir John 
Richardson. I select the testimony of that 
learned person, from his great experience 
in the court of Exchequer; and I place 
much reliance upon it, because I know the 
excellence of his judgment. He says dis- 
tinctly, that before you can make the court 
of Exchequer effective, as a court of com- 





mon law, its common-law jurisdiction must 
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be separated from itsequity. My lords, in 
the court of Exchequer there are not de- 
cided in the year more than fifty equity 
causes—not more than a seventh part of 
the number annually decided by the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. Though it is a court of 
common law, it does not decide in the 
year more than five important nist prius 
cases, whilst the court of King’s Bench 
disposes of many hundreds. I contend, 
that when we find such a court so insuffi- 
cient, we should adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, and endeavour to 
make it more effective. I trust that in 
making these observations I shall not be 
considered as casting, or intending to cast, 
the slightest degree of opprobrium on the 
learned personages who now fill the situa- 
tion of judges in the court of Exchequer. 
I disclaim any such intention. I consider 
the inefficiency of the court as the vice of 
the system, not as the fault of the judges 
who preside in it. That court is at present 
filled by judges of great talent and learn- 
ing ; and so it always has been within my 
recollection: and yet the evil has always 
existed, and does still exist, to the extent 
which I nowstate. I propose as a remedy 
to this system to create a new judge. I 
propose that the Crown shall have the 
power to appoint a new judge, who shall 
be a member of the court of Chancery. 
He should hear causes, motions, &c. which 
the lord Chancellor and Vice-chancellor 
now dispose of. I propose that to this 
new judge the equity jurisdiction of the 
court of Exchequer shall be transferred, 
and that he shall be required to transact, 
not only the equity business of that court, 
but also to take a share of the business in 
the court of Chancery. 1 do not propose 
that this transfer shall be made to him im- 
mediately ; but that he shall receive it at 
a future period; and I will shortly state 
the reason why. The common-law com- 
mission has made a report suggesting many 
alterations in the proceedings of the courts 
of common law. Bills are now in a state 
of preparation, to give effect to their sug- 
gestions and recommendations. There is 
not, however, any intention to convert 
them into laws this session. They will be 
printed, and then it is intended to leave 
them to stand over till next session, in 
order that their provisions may be well- 
considered and carefully examined. I 
think that in consequence of the time 
which will thus be given for consideration 
of them to the judges and to other emi- 
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nent members of the profession, your lord- | sitting ; thus giving a total of twelve hours 
ships will be inclined, in a future session, | a week for the term sittings of his court, 
to adopt the greater part of their sugges- | But, we are not to consider these twelve 
tions. In the next session of parliament | hours a week as entirely gained for the 
his majesty’s government will propose to | court of Chancery; for the sittings of the 
separate the two jurisdictions of the court | Master of the Rolls take place in the even. 
of Exchequer; and then will be the period | ing, and upon the occasions of his sitting, 
for transferring the equity jurisdiction of | the counsel generally request the Chancel- 
that court to the judge who is now to be | Jor and Vice-chancellor to break up their 
nominated in the court of Chancery. The | sittings at three o’clock instead of four, 
chief difficulty in the way of this reform is | the usual hour of adjournment, to enable 
the necessity of making compensation to | them to attend the Rolls court: so that 
the other officers of the court of Exche- | two hours are lost by these judges in order 
quer. At that period, when the whole | to gain four hours for the Master of the 
plan is matured for the new constitution of | Rolls. This reduces the value of the 
the court of Exchequer, we can transfer | Rolls sittings to two hours each evening, 
its old officers to the new court of Equity, | and gives an amount of six hours a week 
which we are going to establish; not, in- | gained for the court of Chancery in the 
deed, as a permanent system, but in order | Rolls instead of twelve. I repeat, then, 
that they may hold their offices during | that we can only reckon the sittings of the 
their lives, and then as they drop off, the | Master of the Rolls as amounting to six 
constitution of the court may be modelled | hours a week during term. I do not refer 
like that of the other courts of Equity. | to the proceedings of the learned indivi- 
These are matters of detail, however, into dual now presiding over the Rolls; for I 
which it is not necessary to enter at pre- | am aware that that judge would do more 
sent. |in six hours than many other persons 

There is also another point to which | could effect in twelve. But I think it 
I must advert, as I consider it one of great | must be admitted, that, considering the sa- 
interest. I allude to the office of the Mas- | lary and emoluments of the Master of the 
ter of the Rolls. I have introduced no | Rolls, and the importance of the situation 
clause into the present bill as to that office, | he occupies, the public have a-right to 
in consequence of the unhappy state of | claim at his hands a wore extended degree 
health of the very learned personage who | of service than he at present affords. Out 
now fills it. No one is more aware than | of term, the Master of the Rolls sits occa- 
1 am of his knowledge, his acuteness, his | sionally in the forenoon, seldom more than 
sagacity, and his experience ; and I should | four times a week. What I propose with 
be one of the last persons in the world to | regard to’ the Rolls court is—(1 do not 
introduce any clause into this bill without | mean to insert the provision in the present 
first communicating with him upon the | bill, for the reason I have already stated ; 
subject. I trust that it will not be neces- | and because I am bound to believe, from 
sary for me to do so; and I say so with | the strong and decided expression of opi- 
the greater confidence, when I recollect the | nion of the learned judge upon the subject, 
conduct of this learned judge on a former | that he will be most ready to adopt the 
occasion, in some respect similar to this. It | alteration as soon as it shall be suggested 
will be in the recollection of some of your | to him)—I say my proposition is, that the 
lordships, that sir John Leach, in the year | Master of the Rolls shall sit in the morn- 
1813, was a member of the House of Com- | ing, like the other judges, and break off 
mons. In the discussions, which at that | when it is found necessary. This course, 
time took place on the bill for appointing | if adopted, will add great strength and 
a Vice-chancellor, this learned person took | vigour to the court of Chancery, and con- 
a very distinguished part; and in the able | siderably facilitate the business of that 
and powerful speech which he then deli- | court. When I recollect the nature of the 
vered, he pointed out to the attention of | learned person’s argument on the bill for 
the House the great advantages to be de- | the appointment of a Vice-chancellor, and 
rived from an alteration in the manner of | the force and earnestness with which he 
sittings of the Master of the Rolls. Per- | delivered his opinions, I cannot bring my- 
haps noble lords are not aware, that the | self to believe, that when I shall submit 
Master of the Rolls sits only three times a | this proposal to him he will not immedi- 
week during term, and four hours each | ately acquiesce in it. On these grounds, 
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therefore, it is not my intention to make 
any proposal with respect to the Rolls 
court at present; but it will be for your 
lordships, when the bill shall have reached 
the committee, to make some pfovision on 
the subject, if you shall think it necessary 
to do so. 

My lords, I come now to another great 
evil which exists in the proceedings of the 
court of Chancery, and which occasions 
considerable delay, much uncertainty and 
confusion, and no small share of expense. 
I allude to the practice of counsel going 
from one court to another, and being 
actually engaged in carrying on causes of 
importance in two courts at the same time. 
In many instances this practice is carried 
to such an extent, that the leading counsel, 
while he is pronouncing the last sentence of 
his address to the bench, has his bag in 
his hand, in order that he may be able to 
leave the court instantly, and ready to 
hurry to the other, in order to take up 
stiothee cause. I think it will be admitted 
that it is absolutely necessary to obviate 
the difficulties and inconveniences arising 
from this practice; and I must do the 
gentlemen of the bar the justice to say, 
that they are ready and anxious to do 
away with the custom. The matter may 
be effected by other means than a legisla- 
tive proceeding; it may be done by the 
authority of the courts themselves, and by 
means of local regulations, on application 
to the benches of the several courts, to 
separate them in such a manner as to do 
away with the practice, and avoid the 
delay, inconvenience, and expense conse- 
quent upon it. 

In answer to my proposition for the 
appointment of a new judge, it may be 
said, “ You are increasing the number of 
appeals to be brought and tried, by the 
adoption of this course; if you create a 
new judge, and establish an additional 
court for hearing equity causes, the direct 
consequence of the measure must be, that 
the greater the number of causes disposed 
of by the subordinate judge, the greater 
will be the number of appeals.” I am ready 
to admit that this is perfectly true; but 
it should be taken into consideration, that 
although the erection of a new court may 
increase the number of appeals, it will also 
have the effect of giving the chancellor the 
power and means of hearing them. The 
number of motions and other interlocutory 

roceedings prevent the lord chancellor 
rom attending to the appeal paper in the 
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manner that it is desirable he should. As 
I have before stated, various motions are 
made which would not be necessary if 
the causes to which they relate could be 
heard, and also that there are appeals 
from these motions. I repeat, there would 
be few such motions made, if the causes 
could be heard at the time when they 
are ripe for judgment; and they and the 
appeals to which they give rise must ne- 
cessarily be diminished in number, as soon 
as an arrangement can be adopted for 
disposing of causes more speedily. Set 
this against the increase of appeals from 
causes heard and disposed of by an addi- 
tional court, and I think it will be found 
more than sufficient to balance the increase 
of business occasioned in that way. If, 
on trial, it shall still appear necessary to 
make further changes, we shall have it in 
our power to apply a remedy calculated to 
remove the inconvenience. In the case 
of the courts of common law there are 
two courts to which an appeal lies from 
the decision of the others. Something 
like this practice might be adopted with 
regard to proceedings in equity; and in 
this way the decisions of the subordinate 
judges may be appealed from if necessary. 
It may be said, that the proposed plan 
will give rise to double appeals—first to 
the lord chancellor, and next to your 
lordships’ House. If so, that must be 
owing to the constitution of the courts ; 
and that is open to modification or altera- 
tion. But, whatever objection may be 
made upon this head, the principle is not 
a new one: besides, the objection is one of 
mere theory, and in practice it does not 
exist. There are not two appeals in the 
} year from the court of Chancery to your 
lordships’ House; and this is not confined 
to the court of Chancery, it is also the case 
with respect to the courts of common law. 
There are not two writs of error from the 
courts of common law to parliament in 
the course of a year. There are not two 
appeals from the Exchequer within the 
same time. The fact is—the great mass 
of appeals, which impose so much labour 
upon the House, are from Ireland and 
Scotland, but principally from Scotland. 
—There is another circnmstance relative 
to the appointment of this new court, 
which I consider of great importance. I 
allude to the transaction of business, the 
hearing of appeals by the privy council, in 
which the new judge can be employed. 





The arrear of causes before the privy coun- 
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cil is not now, considerable, notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate illness of the Master of 
the Rolls; but if another judge, to be 
appointed under this bill, shall be rendered 
competent to sit there, it will prevent the 
occurrence of any arrear of this sort. 

Thus it is, my lords, that I have endea- 
voured to accomplish these important ob- 
jects. This is the outline of my plan: in 
bringing it forward, I can readily declare, 
that I have not been wedded to any par- 
ticular theory. I wish to facilitate the 
progress of causes in equity. I wish to 
have them heard when they shall be ripe 
for hearing. If any better plan than that 
which I have proposed can be brought 
forward, I shall be happy to adopt it. I 
will listen patiently to the suggestions of 
others. All J can say is, I have attended 
very closely to the subject, considered it 
maturely, and adopted the plan which 
appears to me to be the most efficacious. 
I know there are individuals who think 
that another course should be adopted. I 
am aware that some think the same object 
can be more easily effected by separating 
the bankruptcy jurisdiction from the other 
powers of the court of Chancery. With 
respect to this, I can only say I have con- 
sidered the subject deeply; I have read, I 
believe, almost all that has been written 
upon it; and the result is, that I think the 
proposition liable to great objections I 
am persuaded that it is impossible to take 
from the court of Chancery its appellate 
jurisdiction in cases of bankruptcy—-cases, 
be it remembered, in which, according to 
the existing law, there exists no appeal to 
this House. From the nature of bank- 
ruptcy business itself, there must be an 
appeal to a judge in equity. Under these 
circumstances, I hold it to be altogether 
impossible, consistently with the present 
state of the bankruptcy laws, to adopt this 
suggestion, or allow such cases to be de- 
termined without a court of appeal. Even 
if we were to separate the jurisdiction in 
cases of bankruptcy from the court of 
Chancery, it would not be sufficient to 
afford the requisite relief, nor adequate to 
effect the object we have in view. On an 
average the Vice-chancellor sits upon 
bankruptcy cases about sixty or seventy 
days in the year. Supposing this jurisdic- 
tion were taken away, that would not be 
sufficient to relieve the court of Chancery 
from the surplus business that oppresses 
it, or enable it to take upon itself the 
equity jurisdiction of the Exchequer. The 
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proposition is objectionable in principle, 
and would not effect our object. Still, if 
we do adopt the suggestion, we must also 
establish a new court of appeal, if we take 
the appeals in bankruptcy cases from the 
court of Chancery. Thus there must be 
two jurisdictions in these matters; and 
what advantage, I ask, would this plan 
have over that which I propose for the 
appointment of a new judge? I shall be 
asked, whether it is the intention of his 
majesty’s government to leave that im- 
portant part of our jurisdiction—the part 
relative to bankruptcies—just as it stands? 
I answer, I do not say that it is—but it 
involves a difficult and most complicated 
subject: and certainly I shall not recom- 
mend any alteration, unless I am satisfied 
that what it may be proposed to substitute 
for our present practice is evidently better 
than that which now subsists. Noble lords 
should be aware, that as far as relates to 
the metropolis, commissions of bankruptcy 
are directed to gentlemen forming what 
are Called lists, fourteen in number. And 
T can assure the House, that this machinery, 
after all the inquiries I have been able to 
institule, appears to me extremely well 
adapted for carrying into effect the bank- 
rupt faws as they at present stand. At 
some moments, from the nature of the 
case, there is a great accumulation of 
bankruptcy business; while at others there 
is little or nothing to do; and it will be 
found that this machinery is of such a 
nature, as to adapt itself readily and com- 
pletely to these emergencies. A great 
part of the business of the commissioners 
is purely ministerial—a duty which they 
are well able to perform. With respect to 
their other and judicial functions, | will 
take upon myself to say, that the London 
commissioners perform their duty admira- 
bly. In the course of the year a number of 
questions of considerable difficulty, involv- 
ing points of great nicety, and many entan- 
gled and complicated matters, come before 
them. Their decisions upon these cases 
are generally correct. It may be fairly 
presumed, that parties who, no doubt, are 
disposed to be dissatisfied with many of 
these decisions, would be sufficiently ready 
to appeal against them, if there were any 
good grounds for doing so; yet there are 
few appeals from them to Chancery in the 
course of the year, and exceedingly few 
reversals of their decisions, upon the same 
evidence and state of the facts as those 
upon which they decided. I am now 
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alluding to the decisions of the London 
list. 1 appeal to this list with satisfaction, 
as affording the best proof that these gen- 
tlemen perform their important duties 


faithfully, diligently, laboriously, and well. 


I have not the same observation to apply 
to the country lists. I am sure the noble 
and learned lord (Eldon) will unite with 
me in opinion upon this point. I have 
carefully read the report of the committee 
appointed by the House of Commons in 
the year 1818, for the purpose of investi- 
gating this subject. I have conversed with 
the chairman (Mr. John Smith), a person 
of great commercial] knowledge and expe- 
rience with respect to it, and attended 
closely to his suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, and it appears to me worth inquiry, 
whether they should not be carried into 
effect; but I beg to be understood as not 
intending definitively to pronounce an 
opinion on the matter, but as merely mean- 


ing to shew, that the subject is one which 


engages the attention of his majesty’s 
government, and which will continue to 
engage it. — 

As far as relates to the bill, the second 
reading of which I am about to move, I 
may observe, that the first object to which 
it is directed;—namely, the facilitating 
the hearing of causes,—is one of great and 
paramount importance; and when that 
end shall have been effected,—when we 
shall have accelerated the hearing of causes 
and adopted measures for hearing them 
when ready—we shall have done much to 
facilitate the administration of justice—and 
accomplish our final object. . It will then 
become the duty of government to consider 
and give effect to such of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission as may appear to 
them practicable. The House and the 
country may be satisfied that we never 
will lose sight of that object, but will pro- 
ceed until we shall have accomplished 
every thing that appears necessary—all 
that the country expects at our hands, 
With the assistance of your lord- 
ships, and with the active and zealous 
co-operation of an enlightened profession, 


‘I have no doubt we shall ultimately suc- 


ceed in effecting the great object we have 


in view—that we shall remove all just | 


ground of complaint with respect to the 
proceedings and constitution of the courts 
of Equity. Those engaged in the accom- 


~plishment of this object will deserve, and 


are sure to receive, the thanks and grati- 
tude of their country [cheers], The 
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noble and learned lord concluded by 
moving that the bill be read a second time. 

The Earl of Eldon expressed his wish 
to take some short time to consider the 
provisions of the bill before he expressed 
his opinion upon it. He confessed he 
was somewhat in the dark as to the ques- 
tion. He had never heard that the com- 
mon-law commissioners’ report was made 
until the day before yesterday. Under 
these circumstances it would be impossible 
for him to follow all the observations of 
the noble and learned lord, relative to the 
different stages of proceedings in Chancery. 
He begged for a little delay until he 
should have had an opportunity of consi- 
dering these observations and plans, in all 
the various views in which they had been 
so ably stated by the noble and learned 
lord. In some of the noble and learned 
lord’s propositions he could not concur, 
though he should not trouble the House 
or the noble and learned lord with any 
opposition that might not appear reason- 
able and well-advised. The noble earl 
then proceeded to allude to the remarks 
of the Chancellor complimentary of him- 
self (lord Eldon), and said, that whatever 
might have been the political differences 
existing between him and the noble lord, 
he was not the person unwilling to be re- 
conciled, particularly when it happened 
that much more justice had been done to 
him than he deserved. It was true, that 
while he had held the great seal, he had 
done all he could to administer justice 
with industry, diligence, and _ fidelity : 
more he could not do. He quite agreed 
in the justice of the observation, that it 
was the duty of every judge in Chancery 
to decide as much of a cause as he could 
on hearing it, and not leave what he could 
do himself to be done by others. Whatever 
might be said of delays in the Master’s- 
Office, he considered them to be much 
more owing to the conduct of the suitors 
themselves, than to the masters. Of 
that he was perfectly sure. There was 
one subject to which he begged to call the 
attention of the noble and learned lord 
and the House; namely, the infinite im- 
portance of the lord. Chancellor himself 
sitting frequently in the court of Chancery. 
It was his duty to do so. He made this 
observation, not for the purpose of in- 
sinuating that the present Chancellor did 
not attend to his duty in this respect, but 
in order to remark that it was impossible, 
consistently with the business of their 


Court of Chancery. 
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lordships’ House, as arranged at present, 
that sufficient time could be given in the 
court of Chancery by the noble and 
Jearned lord. When he first became 
Chancellor, in 1801, they had few 
Chancery appeals, few from the Ex- 
chequer, and very few from the common- 
law courts. A great deal of business be- 
longing to the Lords was got rid of by the 
substitution of cases for special verdicts. 
There were few writs of error, and few ap- 
peals from Ireland. Since the Union, 
however, they had been deluged with ap- 
peals from the Irish Chancery and Ex- 
chequer. Subsequently, the court of ses- 
sion of Scotland was divided into two 
parts, and that had almost doubled the 
appeals. There was a proposition to 
which he begged their lordships’ atten- 
tion ; namely, that the courts in Scotland 
should be so divided, that there should be 
a court of error in that country as in this, 
to review the decisions of the other courts. 
The opinion of the twelve judges in West- 
minster-hall generally satisfied parties, 
who rarely appealed from it. A similar 
provision would be useful in Scotland, and 
might prevent the accumulation of appeals 
from that country. The effect of the di- 
minution of appeals would be to enable 
the Chancellor to be more in his own 
court. Their lordships would recollect, 
that in consequence of a measure of the 
late lord Liverpool, he (the earl of Eldon) 
was obliged to sit on that woolsack three 
days in the week to hear appeals—to the 
benefit, it was true, of the appellants, but 
at the expense of the suitors in Chancery, 
and to the great detriment—he had al- 
most added to the great scandal—of that 
court.—There was another circumstance, 
to which he was glad to hear the noble and 
learned lord allude; namely, the regula- 
tion relative to the attendance of counsel in 
more courts than one. Unless there was 
such a regulation, the increase in the num- 
ber of courts would be a great evil instead 
of a benefit. Perhaps no man could more 
justly complain of this practice than him- 
self. It had been stated, that he had 
never decided any thing without looking 
into all the papers. How was it possible 
he could, unless the attendance of counsel 
had been regulated. The noble earl here 
referred to his own practice and that of 
sit J. Mansfield, when leaders at the 
Chancery bar, and stated, that they made 
it a rule to decline going into the Ex- 
chequer, except when they could do so 
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without injury to their clients in the court 
of Chancery. Now, causes were impeded 
through the absence of leading counsel, 
and replies were made to speeches, not one 
word of which had been heard by the bar- 
rister, who was engaged at the time in 
another court. Was it likely this could 
satisfy the conscience of a judge? He 
was therefore obliged to take the papers 
home, and thus endeavour to get at the 
information which it was the duty of 
the counsel to have given him. The 
noble lord then reverted to the consi- 
deration which he pronounced a most ma- 
terial one; namely, to see whether some 
means could not be devised to enable the 
Chancellor to devote more time to the 
court of Chancery than it was now possi- 
ble for him to do; and hinted, that some 
regulation might be adopted to relieve the 
person holding that office from the neces- 
sity of such constant attendance in their 
lordships’ House. It was extremely desir- 
able that the second reading of the bill 
should proceed on the understanding, that 
every opportunity was to be given for the 
further consideration of the measure in its 
future [stages. No man could deny that 
something must be done with respect to 
the court of Chancery, whatever difficulty 
there might be in discovering what that 
something ought to be. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the increase 
of business which oppressed the court of 
Chancery was attributable to the immense 
increase of property of late years, to the 
sub-division of that property, and to the 
public debt, which occasioned so many 
trusts, and gave rise to so much litigation. 
When he considered all these circum- 
stances, he was rather surprised that jus- 
tice was administered so expeditiously as 
it was. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 12. 


East Inp1a Trape.} Mr, Huskésson 
said, that although, -from a consideration 
of the paramount importance of the sub- 
ject to which the petition he was about to 
present related, and out of courtesy to 
those hon. members who were most 
deeply interested in discussions upon the 
trade between this country and India, he 
had thought it his duty to give notice yester- 
day that he should this day present the 
petition he held in his hand, yet he had 
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not the least intention of anticipating the | 
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by the history of past times: but the 


discussion which, pursuant to notice given | answer of the merchants and manufac- 
by his hon. friend, the member for Bridge- | turers of Great Britain to these opinions 


north, would be brought forward on Thurs- | 


day. At the same time, he felt that he | 


should not be doing justice to his consti- | 


tuents who had put this petition into his | 


hands, if he did not state the grounds on 
which they approached this House. It 
would be in the recollection of many hon. | 
members, that in 1813 the Charter of the | 
East-India Company was renewed. On 
that occasion a full and extensive in- 
quiry preceded the renewal of the Charter ; 
an inquiry which was called for by peti- | 
tions from merchants, from manufacturers, 
and indeed from almost all classes of the | 
community, praying that they might be 
allowed to participate in the trade with | 
British India, of which trade the East 
India Company were in the exclusive pos- 
session. It was not necessary for him to 
say much as to the result of that inquiry ; 
and yet he must remind hon. members, 
that on that occasion those who had spent 
the greater part of their lives in India— 
men of the greatest intelligence and dis- 
cernment—were called upon to give evi- 
dence on the subject. And when he 
spoke of those who had spent their lives in 
the service of the East-India Company, let 
him be allowed to observe, that no service 
had been more fertile in men of talent than 
this service had been. In that inquiry the 
Jate Mr. C. Grant and sir T. Monroe— 
gentlemen whose opinions were entitled to 
the greatest respect—gave evidence which 
went to this point; namely, that it would 
be impossible, whatever freedom of trade 
might be permitted between this country 
and India, to produce any extension of 
trade. These gentlemen stated, that the 
wants of the people of India were so few 
and so simple, their habits had been so 
long formed, and the whole of their private 
as well as their social existence was so 
completely controlled by their religious 
feelings—that any attempt to introduce 
among them those comforts and conve- 
niences which British commerce might af- 
ford, would be totally unavailing, and that 
loss and disappointment must be the in- 
evitable result to those who should make 
the attempt. It was stated, that the whole 
history of India confirmed this view of the 
subject. Those opinions, then, must have 
had great weight with parliament, coming 
as they did from the highest living au- 
thorities, and seeming also to be supported 








was—“ Let us make the experiment at our 
own risk; let us try what may be done by 
a class of the most ingenious, the most in- 
dustrious, and the most enterprising men, 
in attempting to overturn the prejudices 
and habits of this people.” The legisla- 
ture partly listened to this appeal; the 
trade was partly thrown open, and the ex- 
periment, therefore, had been partially 
made. Many serious difficulties, how- 
ever, were thrown in the way of these par- 
ties, who knew nothing of the country,— 
who were allowed to form no establish- 
ments there,—who had no agents there, 
and were subject to many other discourag- 
ing and troublesome regulations, into the 
detail of which he would not then enter. 
It was on the Ist of April, 1814, that the 
commerce with India was thus partially 
thrown open ; so that we had now the ex- 
perience of fifteen years by which to judge 
of this experiment. This was a space of 
time which, in the life of an individual, 
hardly terminated the period of infancy, 
but which, when considered with reference 
to the commercial intercourse between two 
great and distant quarters of the world, 
might be considered as little more than 
the hour of birth, What, however, had 
been the result of this experiment? Why, 
in 1814, our exports to the countries east 
of the Cape of Good Hope amounted to 
something more than 1,600,000/. Last 
year they amounted to 5,800,000/. So 
that a commerce had risen, under so many 
obstacles, from the insignificant sum of 
1,600,0002. to 5,800,000/., which was 
equal to one-eighth of the whole of the 
exports of this country to all parts of the 
world, The experiment had been bene- 
ficial also to the shipping interests of the 
country. In 1813, there were employed 
in the trade with India twenty-eight thou- 
sand tons of British shipping. In 1828 
no less than one hundred and nine thou- 
sand tons were employed. He thought, 
therefore, that the views of our merchants 
and manufacturers had been completely 
realized. It had been stated, before this 
period, that the returns from England 
were habitually made in the precious 
metals, and that the commerce with India 
must therefore necessarily be confined, on 
account of the small amount of the re- 
turns we were able to make. This experi- 
ment, however, had effected a total 
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change. The commerce was not now 
limited by the small returns we could 
make, those returns being almost entirely 
in the precious metals; but the difficulty 
now was to find returns from India to 
Europe. A very material consideration, 
therefore, in the view of this question, now 
was, how far the trade would not be re- 
strained by the difficulty of procuring re- 
turns from India. The petitioners like- 
wise stated, that this extension of com- 
merce had affected not merely our manu- 
factures, but had included the mineral 
wealth of the kingdom, and that there had 
been large exports of iron, copper, and of 
other articles of a similar kind. The pe- 
titioners, however, complained of want of 
returns, and stated that indigo afforded 
the best return. The petitioners requested 
the special attention of the House to that 
part of the trade with the east which was 
carried on with China. It was obvious, 
that whatever political reasons might bear 
upon the intercourse between this country 
and our possessions in India, there were 
no such special considerations with re- 
spect to our intercourse with China. Ex- 
cept for political reasons, China ought not 
to be excluded from intercourse with this 
country. The commerce of China, how- 
ever, was exclusively monopolized by the 
East-India Company; and if that mono- 
poly were retained, it must be, not on poli- 
tical considerations, but for some other 
reasons. The petitioners complained,— 
and he thought with reason,—that the 
House, when in 1813 it greatly relaxed 
the restrictions on the trade with India, 
took the same opportunity, whether inten- 
tionally or inadvertently,—he thought in- 
advertently,—of drawing tighter the com- 
pany’s monopoly of commerce with China. 
This part of the subject the petitioners 
wished particularly to be brought before 
the House, because a remedy might be ap- 
plied to it before the expiration of the 
Company’s Charter. To make this part of 
the subject intelligible, he must state, that 
all the charters granted by the Crown prior 
to that of king William, contained a clause, 
that if the trade so monopolized were found 
to be disadvantageous to the Crown, the 
Charter might be terminated on two years’ 
notice. Afterwards, when the Charter 
was granted by parliament, it was granted 
for periods of twenty or twenty-one years, 
but there was always some regard paid to 
the British consumer, and to the people of 
this country, especially in the article of 
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tea. By reference to the act of 1745, the 
House would see what checks and securi- 
ties had been provided by the legislature. 
That act, in order that the quantity of tea 
might always be sufficient for the con- 
sumption of Great Britain, and in order to 
keep the price of that article on an equality 
with the price of it in neighbouring coun- 
tries, made a provision that, in case. of 
such inequality in price being manifest and 
considerable, the lords of the Treasury 
should be at liberty to grant a license to 
any other persons, whom they might think 
proper, to import tea from the continent 
of Europe, for the purpose of producing 
an approximation of the prices. Thus, 
then, there was a power of keeping down 
the price of tea; and this provision lasted 
until 1813, when it was enacted, that no 
persons other than the East-India Com- 
pany, or persons having the license of the 
Company, should be allowed to import tea 
from any place to the United Kingdom. 
The result of this had been a considerable 
change in the price of tea in this country. 
Tea on the continent sold for little more 
than half the price it fetched here; and 
when the lords of the Treasury were called 
upon to grant a license to others to im- 
port tea from the continent, they found 
that the power was taken away from them, 
and that the monopoly was exclusively in 
the Company. In another part of the pe- 
tition, with respect to the trade with China, 
there was a very singular complaint. It 
stated, that all foreign ships, and all sub- 
jects of foreign countries, were allowed to 
carry on trade with China with the pro- 
ductions of this country, and from the 
ports of this country, and to go from 
China, with their return cargoes, to any 
part of the world but Great Britain. 
Now, the merchants and the ship-owners of 
this country thought it extremely hard, 
that they alone should be excluded from a 
trade in which the Company did not parti- 
cipate, and by their admission to which 
the Company consequently could not be in 
the least degree injured. He believed that, 
in the last year, eleven ships of the United 
States came into the Thames, were loaded 
with goods of this country, and carried 
them to China; where, having made a 
very profitable market, they went with 
their return cargoes to any part of the 
world they pleased—except, of. course, 
this country. It was rather humiliating 
to our pride and to our good sense, that 


English ships should be excluded from 
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this trade ; not because their exclusion 
was 'a benefit to the Company, but merely 
because they happened to be English ships, 
and because they happened to be navi- 
gated by English subjects. In the com- 
mittee on foreign trade some years ago, 
this subject was adverted to, and it was 
admitted, that no prejudice could result to 
the strictest monopoly of the Company 
from allowing British shipping, navigated 
by British seamen, to engage in this trade 
with China. On all these points the peti- 
tioners claimed the attention of the House ; 
and he thought he had stated enough to 
ensure to the petitioners the favourable con- 
sideration of the House. He was sure he 
had said enough to convince the House, 
that the experience of fifteen years had 
proved, that extensive prospects were open- 
ing to us. There were grounds far higher 
than commercial considerations to be 
weighed in reviewing this subject. Im- 
provement in civilization, the increase of 
the comforts, the exaltation of the moral 
character, of the people of India. They 
must not forget, that they held India by 
conquest; and recollecting that, it was 
their duty to atone for past and present 
faults by extending these benefits to the 
people of India. As they stimulated them 
to industry, they would create in them the 
desire of new enjoyments ; and, in propor- 
tion as they increased their enjoyments, in 
the same proportion they would raise them 
in the scale of moral worth, If India 
were to be a permanent possession, it must 
be made permanent by consulting the hap- 
piness of the millions of people there ; and, 
by consulting that, they would consult 
also the prosperity and the powers of this 
country. These were the considerations 
on which he recommended the petition to 
the House, and he begged to observe, that 
his constituents were unanimous in their 
feeling on this subject. 

Mr. Baring merely rose to suggest to 
his hon. friend, the chairman of the East- 
India Company, that if a measure were 
introduced to remedy the evil complained 
of with respect to the trade with China, 
and from China to other countries, the 
general question would be met with much 
better feeling. There could be no reason 
why our ships should be excluded from a 
trade which was open to every other 
country. 

Mr. Astell observed, that the question of 
the trade with China could not be sepa- 
rated from the other parts of the question, 
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and he felt that he should be ill-discharg- 
ing his duty if he lent himself to a com- 
mittal on one part of a question which wa- 
a material point in the consideration of the 
whole. He should notice one of the facts 
stated by the right hon. gentleman, in 
order that the House might see that it 
might be true that the others did not rest 
on better grounds. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had told them that the shipping 
employed in 1813 in the trade with India 
amounted to twenty-eight thousand tons, 
and that it now amounted to one hundred 
and nine thousand tons; but the amount 
stated for 1813 referred only to the com- 
pany’s shipping; the Custom-house being 
destroyed by fire, it could not be ascer- 
tained what the amount of private ship- 
ping had been. In 1815, however, the 
private shipping amounted to seventy-nine 
thousand tons, and in 1824 it was no 
more. The right hon. gentleman too, had 
made a statement respecting the exports 
but he had quite forgotten to say any thing 
about the imports. This was not the pro- 
per mode of dealing with an important 
question, and he did hope that the House 
would suspend their judgment until regu- 
lar and authentic documents were brought 
before them. The time for considering 
the question was not yet arrived. He 
wished the House to suspend their judg- 
ment until he received that information, 
which he as much desired as any man that 
they should obtain. 

Sir C. Burrell rose for the purpose of 
corroborating what his right hon. friend 
had stated with regard to the article of 
tea; which, in consequence of the exces- 
sive tax imposed on it, was sold here at 
double the price at which it was sold on 
the continent. At the present time, when 
the poorer classes were distressed, and 
when the price of beer, in consequence of 
the very heavy tax on corn, was so high 
that the poor man could not get it, he 
thought the House ought to endeavour to 
give to the people their necessary beverage 
of tea at a lower rate than that for which 
they could now obtain it. With respect 
to the shipping interest, it certainly did 
appear a very hard case, that British 
merchants were not allowed to do that 
which foreign merchants were permitted 
todo; namely, to export their manufac- 
tures to China. He thought that an 
arrangement should be made for opening 
the trade with China. ; 

General Gascoyne said, that the hon 
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member for Callington had suggested the 
propriety of the Company taking into their 
consideration the question of the opening 
the trade with China before the expiration 
ofthepresentcharter. He wished toenforce 
that suggestion, and to ask the Company, 
whether, considering the present distressed 
state of the manufacturing and shipping 
interests of this country, there was ever a 
period when relief was more required ? 
He thought it inconsistent with common 
sense and common justice, that the ship- 
owners of every other part of the globe 
should be permitted to participate in the 
profitable trade to China, and that English 
merchants should be alone excluded. 

Sir G, Philips observed that, notwith- 
standing all that had been said to the 
contrary, the trade to China had increased 
since that trade had been partially thrown 
open. Since the trade had been partially 
thrown open,a great quantity of cotton 
goods had been exported ; the exportation 
of cottons and cotton twists having last 
year amounted to between to and three 
millions sterling. They had been told, 
that a free trade would ruin the exporters. 
So far was that from being the case, that 
the profits in that trade had been at first 
greater than any other trade furnished. 

Mr, Astell wished to reply to an obser- 
vation which had been made by the right 
hon. member for Liverpool, on the subject 
of tea. He would take on himself the 
onus of denying the justice of that state- 
ment. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that tea was much cheaper on the 
continent than in this country; but the 
House should recollect, that here the go- 
vernment received a duty of 100/. per 
cent on tea; whilst, on the continent, the 
article was free from any such tax. In 
England, tea was almost an article of ne- 
cessity ; but on the continent its consump- 
tion was greatly neglected, and it passed, 
in commercial language, under the name 
ofadrug. He would undertake to prove 
this to the satisfaction of the House—that 
tea, looking to its quality, and putting 
aside the tax imposed by government, was 
not only not dearer in this country, but es- 
sentially cheaper and better than on the 
continent. The quality of the tea never 
seemed to be taken into consideration by 
hon. gentlemen. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman supposed that he was too bold in 
the assertions he had made about the 

price of tea. If, as the hon. gentleman 
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stated, tea was better and cheaper in this 
country than abroad, the only thing he 
would require of the hon. gentleman was 
to grant a license, which, by the present 
laws relating to this matter, the Company 
only, and not the government, could grant, 
to some of his constituents, to bring tea 
from the other states of Europe into Eng- 
land; and he would assure the hon. gen- 
tleman that many of them would be foolish 
enough to bring hither a considerable 
quantity of tea to compete in the British 
market with that introduced here by the 
East-India Company, and described by 
the hon. gentleman to be superior to all 
the rest in quality and in cheapness. He 
knew nothing of the facts connected with 
this trade but what he had been told by 
persons connected with the trade, and what 
he had learned from looking at the prices 
current in the different markets of the 
world. When he looked at the price 
current for New York, and found that tea 
was sold in that city for just one-half the 
price that it fetched in England, he 
naturally drew the conclusion that it 
was cheaper there than here. Every one 
must expect that the tea would be dearer, 
even without the addition of the duty, 
by the operation of that most monstrous 
obligation which the East-India Company 
had chosen to enter into, not to put up to 
sale any tea that had not been two years 
in their warehouses. [The right hon. gen- 
tleman was told that this was a mistake]. 
He was not mistaken in the fact, though 
he might be in the form in which he had 
described the obligation. The East-India 
Company bound themselves to keep up a 
stock equal to one year’s consumption 
beyond that which was appointed to be 
sold in the current year. The effect, 
therefore, was, to keep tea in the ware- 
houses two years before it was sold; by 
which a great deterioration of the article 
took place, and an additional charge was 
imposed to make up the loss on the capi- 
tal that had been so long lyingdead. That 
regulation could safely be dispensed with ; 
for this country would be under no risk of 
being without tea. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Matt anv Brerr—BurtHens and 
Restrictions on THE MANUFACTURE 
or.] Mr. Slaney said, that on the import- 
ant question of the supply of Malt-liquor 
to the working classes of the community, 
he felt bound to make some statement, to 
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which he must request the indulgent at- 
tention of the House, This question 
related to the comforts of the working 
classes, to whose industry we were so 
much indebted; it related to the pros- 
perity of the agricultural interest and to 
the revenue required for the state by his 
majesty’s government. It was in every 
respect, therefore, most important: it was 
important as it regarded the comforts of 
the working classes—it was important to 
the agricultural interest, as it related to 
the demand for the second grain in the 
kingdom, which was in request in the 
market in proportion to the consumption 
of Malt: and with respect to the revenue, 
the amount of duty derived from Malt was 
of very considerable importance. This 
was no party question, and it was one 
which he brought forward solely with a 
view to an alteration of the present sys- 
tem of. laws, which he regarded as most 
injurious in their tendency and effect. 
The first part of the question related to 
the state of the Malt and Beer trades,— 
their progress, or their decline : the second 
part of his duty would be, to trace the 
causes of that decline, which he should 
prove to exist: and the third to show the 
evil consequences of it. The quantity 


of Malt consumed in the country would | 


give the measure of the liquor brewed, 
and therefore the measure of the con- 
sumption of the second necessary of life ; 
and, shewing the quantity of the demand 
for the second grain of the kingdom, 
would show, to a considerable extent, the 
prosperity of our agriculture. 

The amount of Malt made in England 
and Wales in the year 1787, so far as the 


returns enabled him to discover it, was | 


3,400,000 quarters; the quantity of 
Malt made in the year ending January, 
1828, amounted only to 3,100,000 quar- 
ters: shewing a diminution in the last 
forty years of 300,000 quarters. He 
knew the right hon. gentleman might 
ask, why he had not taken the year 
ending January, 1829, in which the 
quantity of Malt made amounted to 
3,800,000 quarters. He had not done so, 
because that was an extraordinary year. 
By the united testimony of the maltsters 
all over the kingdom, there had not been 
for twenty years such a year for barley as 
the last. That year was therefore above 
the average; but if taken in union with 
the probable average of the present year, 
would be found to be below it, The com- 
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parison of three years, with three years in 
the forty he had just mentioned, would 
give the same result, shewing a diminished 
consumption of Malt. That diminution 
was the more extraordinary when the con- 
sumption of the other necessaries of life was 
found to have increased. There was one 
point that would shew this more strongly. 
In 1787, the population amounted to seven 
million four hundred thousand persons; 
in the year ending 1828 there were thirteen 
million five hundred thousand, giving an 
increase of six millions of persons within 
these forty years. Yet, in the same time, 
there was a diminution of this part of our 
national agriculture, and of the national 
beverage. If they looked to the con- 
sumption of tea or sugar, or of corn drawn 
from the heavy land of this country, they 
would see an increase; and he asked, 
therefore, whether there must not be some 
peculiar cause for this diminution of pro- 
duce from the light land of the country. 
In 1787 the quantity of Malt consumed by 
each person amounted to three bushels 
seven pints; now, in order that the same 
amount of consumption should have taken 
place in 1828, there ought to have been 
nineteen millions of bushels more than had 
been annually consumed at the former 
period. If, therefore, twenty-seven mil- 
lions had been consumed in 1787, there 
ought to have been forty-six millions 
consumed in 1828; but no such in- 
crease had taken place. But to speak 
of the increase only in proportion with 
the increased amount of the population, 
was to understate what it should have 
been. The increase in the consumption 
of Malt ought to be measured by what 
had been the increase in the use of other 
things. 

There was another point in which this 
question might be viewed. From 1801 
to 1828, there had been one thousand 
eight hundred and six Inclosure acts pas- 
sed; and the average number of acres in 
each act might be taken, according to the 
standard established by the act of 1793, 
at one thousand six hundred. If two- 
thirds of that number were taken, that 
would give for the additional number of 
acres brought into cultivation no less than 
two millions. But many pieces of land 
had been brought into cultivation without 
any Inclosure act at all, and he added for 
that number one million more. They had, 
therefore, three millions of additional 
acres in cultivation, and if each acre only 
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produced thirty bushels in four years, there 
would be an addition of twelve millions of 
bushels; yet it was found that, with six 
millions of additional population, and three 
millions additional acres, there was a dimi- 
nution in the consumption of Malt. This 
could not arise from general poverty alone, 
because the consumption of other things 
had increased. The first cause of this 
diminution was the meddling of the go- 
vernment with any part of the process of 
the manufacturer, not letting him use that 
intelligence and skill which the other 
manufacturers of this country were per- 
mitted to employ. The second was, the 
overwhelming duty, which was far heavier 
on this manufacture than on any. other in 
the realm. The third was, the great num- 
ber of restrictions which applied to the 
supply, by retail, of good Malt-liquor to 
the working classes. There was no manu- 
facture in the country so interfered with 
as that of Malt. The process of malting 
was perfectly simple. The barley was 
wetted, and in that state it sprouted; the 
sprouting was checked by the kiln, and 
the interior of the grain was thus turned 
into saccharine matter. Yet, would it be 
believed, that, till the other day, there were 
no less than forty acts of parliament to 
teach the manufacturer how that simple 
process was to be performed. Those forty 
acts were now reduced, or rather, he 
should say, expanded into one, with added 
festrictions of every sort. It might ap- 
pear to some, that he was over-stating the 
fact; he would, therefore, give an epitome 
of some of the clauses of the act. The 
first thing a poor man who wished to malt 
his own barley had to do was, to obtain a 
license; then his name must be written at 
length over the door, in letters of a certain 
size; next, his cistern must be of a certain 
depth, breadth and width—in short, it 
must be formed according to geometrical 
proportion, and this proportion was to be 
settled by a countryman who never heard 
of geometry in his life. After this, he 
was obliged to give notice of the time when 
he intended to wet: the notice must be 
given in writing, signed with the man’s 
christian and sur-name—it must fix a par- 
ticular time—it must be handed to the 
next exciseman ; if it were a rural district, 
the wetting must take place within forty- 
eight hours, and if otherwise, within 
twenty-four. hours. If he varied three 
hours from the time specified, his notice 
was bad, and he must go over the ground 
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again. Thus, the poor man must get his 
parliamentary license, must make his par- 
liamentary cistern, must give his parlia- 
mentary notice, and wet only at a parlia- 
mentary hour. If he wishes to steep his 
Malt he may do so for forty hours, and 
not more than for forty-five hours, unless 
he gives one of these vexatious and ever- 
lasting notices; and, after steering through 
a Scylla and Charybdis of forms, he may 
steep his malt for sixty-five hours. The 
procuring his cistern, and wetting his Malt, 
is only the first process. He cannot take 
it out without another notice, and then 
only once in ninety-six hours, between 
seven and four o’clock, and he is‘liable to 
penalties if in any way he departs from 
the time prescribed. When all this is 
done, his Malt must be laid in regular 
couches, according to seniority, and if 
those couches have ragged and not smooth 
edges, he incurs a penalty of .200/. Still 
he is not at liberty to do as he likes with 
his Malt in any one respect. I pledge 
myself to prove by maltsters, that it is of 
the utmost consequence to the maltster 
to be able to sprinkle seven-eighths of the 
barley at the end of eight days.’ Yet as 
the law now stands, the maltsters may not 
sprinkle until the end of twelve days; 
and they are liable to penalties if a servant 
throws a drop of water upon it. The poor 
man who wishes to Malt, is also obliged 
to keep a barley-book, in which he is to 
entcr days and hours—the christian and 
sur-names of every person who sells him a 
bushel of barley, and the same of every 
man who purchases Malt from him. Every 
bushel of Malt sent out must be accom- 
panied with a certificate, and every petty 
particular in the barley-book might be 
examined at any hour of the day and 
night by the exciseman. Every part of 
the process is loaded with the most ruinous 
penalties: before malt is brewed it must 
run the gauntlet of at least thirty acts of 
parliament, and there are not less than 
seventy statutes with which every man 
must be acquainted, before he can venture 
to Malt his own barley and brew his own 
Beer. 
I ask, then, if this is not a case calling 
for inquiry? And here I beg leave to refer 
the House to Mr. Hallam’s opinion on the 
evil of the multiplication of statutes in his 
“Constitutional History.” He says, “our 
statutes have been growing in bulk and 
multiplicity with the regular session . of 
parliament, and with the new system of 
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government; all abounding with prohibi- ; 
tions and penalties, which every man is | 
presumed to know, but which no man, the | 


judges themselves included, can really 
know with much exactness. We literally 
walk amidst the snares and pitfalls of the 
law.” I have now stated the difficulties 
in the way of the manufacture of Malt, 
and I call the attention of the right hon. 
gentleman to them with confidence ; be- 
cause, from his candour, I am led to ex- 


pect that he will afford every facility to | 
| upon the consumers of Beer generally, but 


the discovery of a remedy. I now come 
to the overwhelming duties affecting this 
important necessary of life. I have shewn 
that the mode in which the Malt-duty is 
collected is onerous and vexatious. The 
amount is also immense, being not less 
than 3,800,000/. per annum, on an aver- 
age of years. It has been increased in 
three different stages. From 1790 to 
1802, it was 1s. 34d. per bushel. From 
1802 to 1804, it was 2s. 4d. per bushel; 
and from 1804 to 1816, it was 4s. 4d. per 
bushel. It was subsequently reduced, and 
it now amounts to 2s. 6d. or 2s. 7d. per 
bushel. Iask the House to look at the work- 
ing of these statutes from 1791 to 1798. 
From 1796 to 1803, omitting two years 
when wheat was at a famine price, and when 
the duty was low, the average consumption 
was 29,700,000 bushels. What was the 
consequence of increasing the duty? An 
immediate diminution of six millions of 
bushels in the consumption. According to 
the return, the average annual consumption 
of six years subsequent to the raising of the 
duty, was only 23,700,000 bushels. It is 
hardly possible to imagine the extent of 
the injury thus done to the habits and 
morals of the people. Instead of encou- 
raging the consumption of an article the 
produce of our own soil and industry, they 
were driven to draw upon other countries 
for the supply of their wants. 

I will now endeavour to show how un- 
equally the duty presses upon different 
parts of the country. Supposing a tax 
not to be unjust in itself, its weight ought 
to be equally distributed. It appears by 
returns upon the table, that Norfolk pays 
three or four times the amount paid by 
the county of Devon, which is one fifth 
larger, and a higher rental. Suffolk pays 
three times the amount of Devonshire and 
Hertfordshire, three times the amount of 
Herefordshire, which is much larger. Bed- 
fordshire pays three times the amount of 
Cheshire, which is twice its area, and 
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three times its rental. Is there, let me 
inquire, any justice in imposing a tax 
which presses so disproportionably? It 
bore heaviest on the poorest soils, with 
the least natural fertility. In the thirty- 
eight years from 1791 to 1828, the con- 
sumers of Malt-liquor have actually paid 
133,700,000/. in duty. However unjust 
and impolitic the Malt-tax may be, as far 
as regards some counties, it bears upon all 
consumers alike. Such is not the case 
with the tax upon Beer; which falls not 


only upon the consumers of Beer which is 
sold. Thus, all the rich, who are able to 
brew at home, contribute nothing to it; 
and it is, therefore, nearly all extracted 
from the labouring classes. Four-fifths 
of all the Beer brewed in the kingdom, 
pay this Beer-tax ; in 1823, 1824, and 
1825, it amounted to 3,300,000/. The 
whole produce from 1791 to 1828, was 
106,000,0007. The rates have been varied 
at different periods; from 1791 to 1802 
it was 8s. per barrel, and in 1804 it was 
increased to 10s. It becomes every day 
of wider operation; because, while the 
quantity of Malt declines in amount, the 
number of barrels of Beer paying duty is 
increasing. Therefore, the number of 
those who are paying the double duty, 
first on the Malt and then on the Beer, 
are increasing also. In the four years 
before 1790 there were 4,300,000 barrels 
brewed ; in the four years before 1805 the 
quantity had risen to five millions; and 
in the four years before 1824 it was six 
millions of barrels. During this period 
the quantity of Malt has diminished. The 
effect of the duty has been to drive capi- 
tal from these trades, and to create an 
injurious monopoly. I do not mean to 
use the word ‘ monopoly” invidiously ; 
but sure I am, that the people of Eng- 
land are ardently wishing for the adoption 
of some method, by which this wholesome 
beverage may be retailed to them, with a 
fair competition among the brewers. At 
present there is a complete restriction on 
the retail supply of Malt-liquor ; although 
of late the evil has been im some slight 
degree lessened by the establishment of 
retail breweries in particular districts ; yet 
even they labour under severe hardships, 
which will be a very proper object of in- 
vestigation before the committee. 

I now come to a question, which I ap- 
proach with a good deal of hesitation, 
although it is of the highest importance 
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to the country at large, I mean the sys- 
tem of licensing public-houses. At pre- 
sent, the grant of a license depends en- 
tirely on the discretion of the magistrates ; 
they generally refuse, and the exception 
is compliance. After inquiry before a 
committee, that matter might be put upon 
a fairer footing ; for the general rule ought 
to be to grant the license, and the excep- 
tion to withhold it. Idonot pretend fora 
moment, that licenses can be granted 
without effectual regulations to prevent 
abuses; but, where a respectable man is 
able and willing to enter into securities 
to obey the regulations established, I think 
greater facilities might be afforded. This 
topic can only be duly examined by a 
committee; but it is one of the utmost 
consequence to the people of this country. 
I would limit the privilege to those who 
have some capital, and who are ready to 
énter into the necessary recognizances. 

I will venture to state, briefly, the prac- 
tical effect of the existing monopoly. 
Every public-house throughout the country 
is worth 20/. a year more on an average, in 
consequence of itsexclusive privilege, There 
are about fifty thousand public-houses in 
the kingdom, and 20/. upon each would 

ield a million of money per annum; 
which addition to the rent the publican 
adds to his beer, and therefore derives 
from the consumer. I will venture to 
offer a few facts, in order to show how the 
discretion upon this subject is exercised 
by the magistracy, and that it is not al- 
ways properly exercised. In the last 
seventeen years, while the population has 
been increasing to the extent of three mil- 
lions, there has been little or no increase 
in the number of ale licenses. In the ten 
years from 1810 to 1820, the increase in 
the population was nearly two millions, 
and there was an actual diminution in 
that period, of 1,000 in the number of 
Ale and Malt-liquor licenses. I am aware 
that the demand for Malt-liquor must 
vary according to circumstances; but 
they are circumstances of which magis- 
trates cannot have any knowledge. The 
humbler classes are also supplied with a 
much worse article, in consequence of the 
want of competition. I hold in my hand 
an abstract of returns, showing the num- 
ber of public-houses in sixty collections of 
the Excise. There are 49,500 publicans, 
of whom 23,000 brew their own Beer, and 
26,500 are served by brewers. They are 
distributed into three zones or districts, 
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supplied by brewers; and into three other 
zones or districts, where the publicans 


brew for themselves. The brewers’ dis- 
tricts are, first, London, where there are 
4,430 public-houses, only thirty-nine of 
which brew their own Beer. The second 
district is Kent, Sussex, the Isle of Wight, 
Cambridge, and Essex; and there, of 
10,000 publicans, only 820 brew their own 
beer. The third brewers’ district is remote, 
and it is a little singular, that it should 
be in that quarter; it consists of Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Durham, and a part of Yorkshire, where 
there are five thousand eight hundred and 
seventy publicans, of whom no more than 
seven hundred and eighty-seven brew their 
own Beer. This vast extent of country, 
filled by between four and five millions of 
people, is supplied apparently My about 
nine hundred brewers, but really by a 
much fewer number.—I will now point 
out the districts not under the control of 
the brewers. The first is remote, extend- 
ing from Wellington, through Exeter, to 
Barnstaple; the second is from Derby to 
Leeds ; and the third begins at Coventry, 
proceeds to Gloucester, Herefordshire, 
Staffordshire, part of Cheshire, all Wales, 
and I rejoice to be able to include the 
county of Salop, which may be looked 
upon as the centre of the genuine ale dis- 
trict of the country. I state this with pride 
and pleasure, because Salop is my native 
county. Here, of fourteen thousand 
eight hundred and ninety publicans, twelve 
thousand five hundred and forty, or six 
out of seven, brew at home. I beg to 
call attention particularly to this point, 
and I only ask the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to try the difference between 
Beer brewed at home and at a brewer's. 
If he should visit Ireland, to witness the 
altered situation of the peasantry, or only 
take a journey to survey that beautiful 
work, the bridge of Menai, I request him 
to taste our malt liquor on his journey be- 
tween Wolverhampton and Shrewsbury ; 
and if Iam not mistaken, that alone will 
go a great away to induce him to grant 
the committee for which I shall move. 
There is nothing like tasting it; and then 
I am sure he will be satisfied. About 
five millions of people are supplied by be- 
tween two and three hundred great brew- 
ing firms in three districts; there are 
one million two hundred thousand people 
in London supplied by no more than 
thirty or forty extensive breweries, enjoy- 
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ing an exclusive monopoly. The bad 
quality of the Malt-liquor in many dis- 
tricts where no competition exists is well 
known. I donot mention it ad invidiam ; 
but it is a fact which ought to be stated, 
that in proportion as people are poor and 
defenceless, they are overlaid by multi- 
plied and onerous duties. By the mono- 
poly, the rent of public-houses is thrown 
upon those who are not able to brew at 
home, and yet who cannot procure a 
wholesome beverage away from home. If 
these points can be answered, I wish to 
hear the answer, and for that purpose I 
entreat the right hon. gentleman to grant 
the committee. The duties stand thus :— 
The Malt-duty produces 3,800,000/., the 
Beer-duty 3,300,000/., the hop-duty, in 
1827 400,000/., maltsters’licenses20,000/., 
brewers’ licenses 53,000/., publicans’ li- 
censes 164,000/., additional rent on pub- 
lic houses 1,000,000/.: making a total of 
8,737,0007. This vast weight of taxation 
is not equally divided among all con- 
sumers, for it rests almost exclusively on 
the poor and industrious; and upon this 
point 1 have made a calculation, the re- 
sult of which is, that eight millions ster- 
ling are paid by the consumers upon 
twenty-one millions of bushels of Malt, at 
a duty of 8s. per bushel. The average 
price of barley is 4s. per bushel, so that 
the duty amounts to no less than two 
hundred per cent. I ask, then, whether 
hon. gentlemen interested in the improve- 
ment of the land, and in the welfare of 
the labourers upon it, when it is estab- 
lished, that the duty amounts to two hun- 
dred per cent on the raw article, will not 
support me, and with some firmness 
whisper in the ear of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that he ought to grant a com- 
mittee. I beg to know what other trade 
or manufacture is similarly circumstanced, 
with a duty of two hundred per cent on 
the raw material? If such were the case, 
or if such a proposition were made, would 
not the manufacturers rush out of their 
hives, and keep such a buzzing about the 
ears of the right hon. gentleman, that he 
could not refuse to regulate such an 
enormity of taxation? It is said that the 
country gentlemen have great influence 
here; and if they have, with such facts 
before them, will they not, in a respectful 
manner, employ that influence to procure 
inquiry and redress? They must be 
among the most patient of human beings, 
if they continue to permit this second 
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grain, drawn from the soil, to be thus 
severely and unjustly taxed. Will they 
allow that the people shall consume coffee 
from the West Indies, ram from Jamaica, 
cocoa from Brazil, and tea from China, 
rather than the wholesome beverage de- 
rived from barley; by altering the duty 
upon which a larger sum would be paid 
into the Exchequer, and less taken from 
the pockets of the poor? Will any man 
tell me, that the failure in the consump- 
tion of Malt-liquor arises from a change 
in the taste of the people? Will any 
man pretend that the taste of the people 
is weaned from good nutritious Beer and 
Ale, and perverted to the washy slops of 
tea, cocoa, and coffee? I deny it. The © 
taste for Malt-liquor continues ; and if he 
thinks the contrary, let the right hon. 
gentleman, with all his eloquence, before 
a popular assembly, enforce the excellence 
of his colonial substitutes, and I, with onl 

sir John Barleycorn to back me, and wit 

no pretensions to powers of speech, will 
undertake to beat him out of the field. 

I will now call the attention of the 
House to a more serious part of the sub- 
ject—the injury to the revenue, and the 
injury to the people. The number of 
spirit licenses has increased prodigiously, 
while the number of ale licenses has re- 
mained nearly stationary. In 1800, the 
spirit licenses granted were thirty-one 
thousand nine hundred and ninety seven; 
and in 1827, they had swelled to forty- 
two thousand five hundred and ninety, 
shewing an increase of eleven thousand 
in twenty-seven years, while the increase 
of ale licenses in the same time is only 
three hundred. Does not this statement 
alone prove the necessity of a committee ? 
Are we not every day lamenting the ad- 
vance of crime, and do we not see that 
advance accompanied by the abandon- 
ment of Malt-liquor by the poorer classes, 
and the substitution of mixtures, alike de- 
structive of the constitution and morals ? 
What a comment does this form on the 
discretion of the magistracy in granting 
licenses! They are extremely particular 
in granting licenses for the sale of ale, 
and yet they grant eleven thousand ad- 
ditional licenses for the sale of poison. It 
is a singular fact, that the increase in the 
spirit licenses has taken place in pro- 
vincial towns. The metropolis, we know, 
was saturated with spirits before, and the 
consequences were apparent in the squalid 
misery of the lower orders. —The hon. 
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member then proceeded further to contrast 
the increase in the ale and spirit licenses 
during the last seven years in the country. 
The augmentation in the quantity of 
spirits consumed was enormous during the 
same period, rising from twelve millions of 
gallons to twenty-four millions. The 
fact was, that Malt-liquor, the native pro- 
duce of the country, was undersold in 
every part of the country by poison: it 
had found its way into every market town, 
and was making its way into every village ; 
spirit shops were set up where they were 
before unknown, and the inhabitants of 
the country were becoming familiar with 
the disseminated poison. Not merely asa 
matter of policy and revenue then, but as 
a matter of morals, he appealed to the 
House, whether an inquiry ought not to 
be instituted. As to the demoralizing 
effect of spirits upon the lower orders, 
he would beg leave to read an extract 
from the report of the committee which 
sat in 1827, to inquire into the increase of 
crime. They said, they could not let that 
opportunity pass without remarking upon 
the increase of spirits consumed in the 
country, which they considered as having 
a tendency to brutalize the habits and in- 
flame the passions of the people, and to 
prevent any disposition for prudent savings. 
The hon. member then briefly recapitulated 
the chief points of his motion, and con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that the 
result of a committee would be to give to 
the excise a better revenue, to the poor 
a better beverage, to the landed interest 
a better return for their produce. He 
then moved, ‘ That a select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the burthens 
awd restrictions on the manufacture of 
Malt and Beer, and on the supply of 
Malt-liquor to the middle and _ poorer 
classes.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 
sured the hon. gentleman, that no duty he 
had to perform gave him-greater pain in 
the discharge of it, than that of opposing 
the reduction of the burthens borne by the 
people. After the most attentive consi- 
deration he had been able to give to the 
speech of the hon. gentleman, it appeared 
to resolve itself into this—that it was neces- 
sary, to remedy the evils of which he 
complained, that there should be a great 
reduction of the duty on Malt and Beer. 
He felt that there were many branches of 
the revenue, if the country were more at 
ease and its finances in a higher state, and 
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if we were not bound to keep inviolate the 
public faith, of which he should be desi- 
rous to reduce the pressure on the public. 
But having had imposed on him, by his 
office, more particularly the duty of pre- 
serving a revenue adequate to the current 
expenses of the country, and to some 
reduction of the debt, he was driven by his 
sense of duty to resist those motions which 
went to reduce the revenue, and those 
which indirectly tended to the same result. 
He would not adopt a harsh course towards 
the persons for whose benefit this motion 
was intended. Nothing could be further 
from his disposition. If the object of 
the motion was to obtain an assurance, 
that he would continue, as he had hitherto 
done, to look into the particular branches 
of the revenue, to see how far it was pos- 
sible to reconcile the regulation of the Malt 
and Beer trades with the collection of 
the revenue, he could assure the hon. 
gentleman, that he would give his most 
serious attention to such an inquiry. No- 
thing could be personally so agreeable to 
him, as to relieve trade from any unneces- 
sary restrictions that might have been 
imposed on it. He would not maintain any 
restriction not necessary for the collection 
of the revenue, as well as for the protection 
of the honest dealer. The hon. gentleman 
had enlarged, with great knowledge of 
the subject, on all the restrictions on the 
trade, and had gone through them from 
the earliest stage of bringing the barley 
into the malthouse. The hon. gentle- 
man didnot seem to be aware that these 
regulations, burthensome and ridiculous as 
they might appear, were kept up not only 
for the maintenance of the revenue, and 
had been suggested not by those directors 
of fiscal affairs who superintended this de- 
partment, but chiefly by those honest, 
industrious, and well-meaning persons who 
were engaged in the trade. A practical 
man found little difficulty in applying 
them, in order to be secured against the 
introduction of malt into the market that 
had not paid the duty, and which, for 
want of effectual regulations, might escape 
the survey of the exciseman. He thought 
the hon. gentleman did not deal fairly 
with the question, when he attributed to 
the present amount of duty those onerous 
regulations of which he complained. So 
long as there was any duty, it was neces- 
sary to have a vigilant, superintendence 
over the trade; not for the sake of the 
revenue altogether, but for the sake of the 
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honest and industrious manufacturers. In 
discussing the Malt-duty, he must differ 
from the view taken by the hon. gentleman 
of the operation of the present amount of 
duty on that particular article. The hon. 
gentleman had stated, that from 1787 to 
1828 the consumption of malt had not 
increased in proportion to the increase of 
population, and the hon. gentleman as- 
cribed the defalcation of the revenue, 
resulting from that non-increase, to one 
single cause—the amount of the duty. He 
would not deny that a duty, beyond what 
an article would bear, decreased the con- 
sumption of it so much, that the revenue 
lost more than it gained by raising it. In- 
deed, in collecting the revenue on any 
article, the consumption was diminished 
toa certain extent, by any amount of duty, 
and so far it affected the comforts of the 
people; but there were other causes that 
affected the consumption of Malt. Hedid 
not think the hon. gentleman had allowed 
for the altered taste that had taken place 
in the bulk of the community. He had 
not made due allowance for the articles of 
beverage substituted in the place of Malt- 
liquor. Taking the whole quantity of 
liquor consumed in the country, it had 
increased fully equal to the population, 
not only in the articles on which less duty 
was paid, but in those on which as much 
duty nearly was paid as on Malt. In the 
first instance, he would refer to the article 
of tea; of which, at the period to which 
the hon. gentleman had referred, or a little 
earlier, the total amount consumed was 
6,283,000 lbs. In 1823, the amount 
consumed was 28,000,000 Ibs. This, of 
course, had greatly interfered with the use 
of Beer. The domestic arrangements of 
the present day favoured the consumption 
of tea. When he was lately visiting a 
manufactory, he had seen a great quantity 
of tea taken to the labourers, who formerly 
drank Beer. The consumption of coffee 
had increased also. If the hon. gentleman 
would calculate the amount of liquid gal- 
lons made from the number of pounds 
imported, he would see that there was an 
enormous increase in the consumption of 
that article. Wine also had increased in 
general consumption, and had been 
adopted as the beverage of a class who 
formerly indulged in Beer. It was impos- 
sible to guard every particular article 
against the variations of the public taste. 
He could not, therefore, subscribe to the 
doctrine of the hon. gentleman, that the 
VOL. XX]. 
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amount of duty had prevented the increase 
of the consumption of Malt. But, when 
he attributed the want of that increase in 
this article to the regulations to which it 
was subjected, he had not taken into his 
account, that there was no period when 
the making of Malt was not subject to 
restrictions and regulations; and though 
they had been varied from time to time, 
and principally at the suggestion of those 
interested in the trade, he would find, that 
in the year 1787, there was enough of 
restriction in the Malt-acts to call forth 
the censure of the hon. gentleman, and, 
according to his argument, to diminish 
the consumption. He had shewn that 
those regulations were spread through 
forty acts of the legislature, which were 
now compressed into one small volume, in 
which all the law relative to this matter 
was contained. This work had been the 
subject of much and well-merited praise to 
myright hon.friend (the Masterof the Mint), 
who had consolidated into act, that one 
uncouth mass of legislation which shackled 
and impeded the trade and commerce of 
the country. Another objection of the 
hon. gentleman was, that the amount of 
the Malt-duty was not paid by the several 
counties in proportion to their rental. Now 
he did not expect to have heard such an 
argument urged on the present occasion. 
He really knew not what affinity there was 
between the payment of the Malt-duty and 
the rental. 

The amount of Malt-duty was entirely 
dependent on the course of cultivation in 
the particular county, which contributed 
more or less according to the quantity of 
barley it grew. The same consideration 
applied to other articles. Look at the hop 
duty, which was no wise in proportion to 
the size or rental of the counties, yet this was 
used as a ground of objection to the Malt- 
duties.—The hon. mover next adverted to 
the tax on Beer. Certainly, he regretted the 
necessity of imposing a burthen on this arti- 
cle of general consumption. He still more 
regretted that the duty should extend so 
widely, and be chargeable in so fractional 
a degree on small measures of consump- 
tion, so that the most trifling diminution 
of the duty entailed a large and dispro- 
portionate decrease of the revenue, though 
it contributed greatly to the profits of the 
manufacturer. Suppose it was possible to 
reduce the duty on Beer at the rate of a 
farthing a pot, what relief would that 
afford to the consumer? Did the hon. 
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gentleman imagine that the Beer now sold | 
at 5d. would then be sold at 43d. a pot? | 
No, it would continue to be sold at the) 
same price. What would be the result? | 
Government, by reducing the duty one 
farthing a pot, would lose 600,000/. of 
revenue, while the consumer would pay 
the same amount; contributing the farthing 
to the profits of the brewer, instead of the | 
revenue. In considering in detail the | 
advantage of relieving the people from taxa- 
tion, not only was there the reduction to 
be taken into view, but how far the benefit 
to the public was overbalanced by the loss 
to the government. He was aware that | 
it had been proposed to remedy this evil | 
by imposing an additional duty on Malt, to 
make up the reduction of the duty on Beer. 
He could state reasons, why that mode of 
levying the revenue would not get rid of 
the evils of which complaint was made. 
Let the House consider, if the duty on 
Malt were double its present amount, what 
difficulties there would be in the collection, 
what a multiplication of frauds, what in- 
ducements to the addition of deleterious 
articles in the manufacture! Though these 
evils would operate on all classes of society, 
they would operate with peculiar force on 
the middle classes, who had _ heretofore 
brewed their own Beer or Ale, and who had 
all the advantages which the hon. gentle- 
man wished to give to every class. The 
tax seems to lean on the poor, but I doubt 
whether it does so in fact.—The last branch 
of the hon. gentleman’s speech was that 
which related to the system of licensing, 
under which the venders of Malt-liquors 
were placed. He did not feel it necessary 
to enter into this question; as it was rather 
a matter of police than of revenue. It 
was a subject, too, which had been before 
committees of that House, and under dis- 
cussion in the House on many occasions, 
and the cause of much agitation at no distant 
period. Whether the opinion could be 
justified of those who thought it essential 
to the moral habits of the people, that the 
venders of beer should be subject to the 
existing restrictions, or whether those were 
right who thought it would be to the public | 


advantage to throw open the trade to all | 


who might be disposed to enter into it, it | 
was not necessary, in discussing this ques- | 
tion, to touch upon. His duty consisted | 
in satisfying the House, that it was not | 


éxpedient to adopt the motion of the hon. | 
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that House was disposed to admit a 
reduction of these important duties, 
amounting to little less than seven millions, 
and which, he might say, were the founda- 
tion of the public revenue, and the main- 
tenance of which was necessary to keep 
up the public credit, and the faith and 
character of the country. It was on that 
ground that he resisted the motion. At 
the same time, the hon. gentleman would 
find him ready at all times to assist in any 
plan that might be proposed to collect this 
revenue, in a way most convenient for the 
manufacturers, without injury to the re- 
venue. 

Mr. Monck supported the motion, which 
he considered of great importance, not 
only to the landed interest, but to the 
whole body of agriculturists. There was 
a clear reason for inquiry in the fact, that 
there had been a material reduction of the 
consumption of Malt. The right hon. 
gentleman had imputed it to the commu- 
tation of Beer for tea. He had also dwelt 
upon the large consumption of wine and 
spirits; but he should have shewn, that 
all these articles were loaded with a duty 
equal to that on Malt. His hon. friend 
had stated truly, that the duty on Beer 
was two hundred per cent; but the duty 
on tea was but one hundred per cent; 
and on wine not more than twenty or 
twenty-five per cent; and the duty on 
spirits had been greatly reduced. No 
trade was soencumbered as that of brewing, 
for it was by law divided into three classes 
of manufacturers, each of which was 
allowed to brew only one quality of beer. 
There was the first class, of strong-beer 
brewers, who could not brew either inter- 
mediate or small-beer; the second class, 
who could brew only intermediate, and 
neither strong nor small-beer; and the 
third, who could only brew small-beer. 
Such an absurd system would be found in 
no other part of Europe. He called on 
the country gentlemen, instead of looking 
to the Corn-laws, to endeavour, by ob- 
taining this inquiry, to extend the con- 
sumption of Malt and Beer. Parliament 
was now doing all it could to encourage 
the cultivators of India, China, France, 
and Spain, while it discouraged the culti- 
vators of England. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that if the result of 
the committee had no other effect than, 
by encouraging the consumption of Malt- 


gentleman, seeing that it was calculated liquors to decrease that of spirits, it would 
to excite an opinion out of doors—that | deserve the attention of government. 
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Sir J. Wrottesley was decidedly of 
opinion, that if the regulations which at 
present existed with respect to the duties 
on Malt were removed, the manufacturer 
would be induced to make a much greater 
quantity of that article; which would, 
in every way, be beneficial to the coun- 
try. In the more remote districts of 
the country the maltster was, in many 
instances, able to evade a great portion 
of the duty, an advantage which the 
maltster in the vicinity of town could 
not participate in, owing to the superior 
vigilance of the Excise. The town maltster, 
therefore, by the present regulations, was 
not placed on a fair footing with those 
In the growth 
of barlies, again, there was a difference. 
Some counties were far more genial to the 
culture of that species of grain than 
others; but the averages, as they were at 
present drawn up, were always in favour 
of the Hertfordshire farmer. If the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wished to levy 
a duty upon Malt he thought he should 
do so in a direct manner, and not by a 
sort of side-wind td the injury of the 
honest maltster. As the arrangement at 
present stood, a great quantity of barley 
was used for cattle, and much dissatis- 


‘faction had been expressed upon that 


head. With regard to the Excise prose- 
cutions, a great deal of dissatisfaction 
existed in the country on that head. He 
thought this a favourable opportunity for 
making an alteration, and that it would 
be judicious to give a higher salary to the 
officer, than to allow him a share of the 
fine. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the change now suggested had been 
contemplated by government for some 
time. It had been intended to appoint a 
barrister with a good salary, to the super- 
intendence of this department of the 
Excise. 

Lord Milton said, that the effect of the 
restrictions imposed by recent acts of 
parliament on maltsters had been to in- 
duce them to give up, at least since the 
act of 1827, the manufacture of malt. 
He felt himself much indebted to the hon. 
mover on this occasion. It was a question 
deeply important to the whole landed 
interest, The present mode of raising the 
duties operated on the consumer generally 
with some severity; but it operated with 
more peculiar severity on the landed in- 
terest. The effect of the present duties 
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was to levy a higher tax in proportion on 
the poorer soils than on the more pro- 
ductive lands. He earnestly appealed to 
the landed interest to use its utmost en- 
deavour. as soon as an opportunity should 
present itself, to obtain a modification or 
remission of the duty on Malt; which, 
from its entering so largely into the com- 
forts of life in this country, might be 
called the second essential of existence. 

Mr. Slaney replied. He wished to im- 
press two points particularly on the atten- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman. With 
respect to the outcast, he intreated him to 
hear evidence on the subject; because it 
could be distinctly shown, that this pressed 
in a most unfair manner upon the maltster ; 
and on the subject of sprinkling, which 
the law me rs should not take place 
for twelve days after a certain process, 
that period ought to be diminished to. 
eight or nine days, as the value would 
otherwise be diminished one-fifth. All he 
wished was, that the experiments which 
had been gone through by the trade last 
year,’might be submitted to a committee ; 
on this head he begged to refer to the 
statement of the committee of 1806, who, 
after a laborious investigation, had observed, 
that the present restriction increased the 
expense about one-fourth ; and that if the 
period was relaxed to seven days, it would 
prevent fraud, and at the same time afford 
great relief to the maltster. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


Eccresrasticat Courts Biit,] Sir 
John Nicholl moved, ‘* That leave be given 
to bring in a bill to regulate the duties, 
salaries and emoluments of the Officers, 
Clerks, and Ministers of certain Eccle- 
siastical Courts in England.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel was glad that one 
so enabled by professional experience and 
ability as his right hon. friend had taken 
up the subject of the duties and emolu- 
ments of the Officers in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. The country would be much 
indebted to his right hon. friend. No 
changes were contemplated in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts; but it was highly expe- 
dient that some change should take place 
in the regulation of the minor depart- 
ments. 

Dr. Phillimore said, he had at the 
end of last session, given notice of his 
intention to bring in a bill “‘ forthe Reform 
of some abuses which prevailed in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, not of Doctors’ 
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Commons, but of the country.” A delay 
in the making out of the returns, together 
with the pressure of more important busi- 
ness, had prevented him from bringing in 
the bill during the present session, but he 
pledged himself to do it at an early period 
of the next. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Butt Bairitne.] Mr. C. Pallmer 
rose, to move for Jeave to bring in a bill, 
which would not require any lengthened 
recommendation. Its simple but im- 
portant object was, to remedy a defect ina 
recent act of parliament, and to supply an 
omission which had permitted the exercise 
of great cruelty in a case where parliament 
had entertained the most humane inten- 
tions. In an act which passed in the year 
1822, for the purpose of preventing cruelty 
to cattle, the word “ Bull” having been 
omitted it had been decided by two learned 
judges, upon an action brought against a 
clergyman who had made a conviction, 
that the merciful provisions of that act 
were not extended to that noble animal. 
He felt assured that such could not be 
the intention of parliament; and at the 
instance of many respectable individuals 
he was induced to bring forward this mea- 
sure. Since the discovery of the defect in 
the act a very aggravated degree of bar- 
barity had been exercised towards the 
animal whose protection had been over- 
looked. He moved “ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to repeal the Act 3rd 
George 4th, cap. 71, and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof.” 

Mr. R. Gordon objected to the motion, 
on the ground that the principle of ab- 
stract humanity was not, in itself, suf- 
ficient to justify the House in sanctioning 


it. The evil which it was intended to , 


remedy, in point of fact had no existence, 
as the practice of Bull-baiting had become 
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obsolete. He considered partial measures 
of this kind to be a species of petty legis- | 
lation unworthy of that House. Why | 
were the amusements of the poor always | 
selected for legislation, while the at least | 
equally cruel amusements of the higher | 
classes were passed over? If they passed | 
a bill to prohibit Bull-baiting, they would | 
probably be called on to legislate on the ' 
subject of cock-fighting, and several other | 
amusements of the lower classes. 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that there ' 
existed a necessity for the measure being | 


brought forward, in the defects of the ex- | 
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isting law against cruelty to animals. A 
case had lately occurred in which a man, 
committed for cruelty to a bull by a magis- 
trate, eluded the law; two of the judges 
having given it as their opinion that as the 
word ‘ bull” was not contained in the act, 
the accused party could not be legally 
convicted. Analogous measures had been 
productive of the best effects. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought the hon. 
member for Surrey had better, if he meant 
to remedy the defects of the existing law, 
have brought forward a more general mea- 
sure. Ifthe principle of partial legislation 
were once admitted, there would be no 
end to particular bills to guard against 
cruelty to particular animals. The proper 
course would have been a general measure 
punishing cruelty to all animals, and not 
a partial one like the present. There 
were many animals to protect as well as 
Bulls. Bears also were made the subject 
of cruel pastime. Why, then, did not the 
hon. gentleman extend his bill to acts of 
cruelty against bears and badgers? [A 
laugh]. He was perfectly serious. Why 
not, on the same principle, punish the 
equally cruel and cold-blooded amusement 
of pigeon-shooting? Why not protect 
lions? Were not the feelings of the pub- 
lic as much offended by a recent baiting 
of lions, as they were by Bull-baiting? In 
a word, should not the measure be gene- 
ral, impartial, and consistent,—or the 
means of checking all acts of cruelty be 
left to the improved habits of the people ? 
There ought to be some principle laid 
down for legislation: otherwise, session 
after session, the House might be called 
upon to entertain similar measures. 

Lord Milton said, the present motion 
went to repeal the existing law. If therefore 
the proposed bill should not pass, the case 
would be left worse than the hon. member 
had found it. 

The House then divided: Ayes 28. 
Noes 73. Majority against the motion 45, 


Lanp Revenve Birt—Buck1ne- 
HAM Patace.] The House went into a 
committee on this bill. 

Lord Althorp asked, whether there was 
any estimate of the expenses which would 
be incurred in the repairs of Buckingham- 
house ? 

Lord Lowther replied, that the last esti- 
mate was before the House. 

Mr. J. Wood said, that the present bill 
gave the people no security that the esti- 
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mates might not be exceeded by four or | 
five times their amount. In 1825, a speech | 
had been made, fallaciously representing | 
the country to be in a state of unexampled | 
prosperity,to induce the House to consent to | 
the projected expenditure upon the palaces. | 
It was, moreover, stated, that a great ex- | 
pense would be saved, by making the walls | 
of the old building serve in part for the 
new, and the whole expenditure was 
not to exceed 252,693/. Last year, the 
unsightly appearance of the Palace, the re- 
ports of the most wanton expenditure, and | 
above all, the discovery of a clandestine | 
advance of money by the Treasury, led to | 
the appointment of a committee, which 
had made its report on the subject. - The 
report stated, that in May, 1825, the esti- 
mate had been 252,693/.; and in June, 
1828, the expenditure had amounted to 
432,926/. Only 10,000/. had been saved 
by choosing that most unfavourable site 
of the old palace. He had no objection 
for a suitable palace for the monarch ; but 
he did strongly object to the most extra- 
vagant and absurd frittering away of 
money, without the control of parliament, 
in touching up palaces, without estimates, 
and upon erroneous guesses. After the 
enormous expenditure upon Buckingham 
Palace, a building was erected which every 
man considered a monument of bad taste. 
Mr. Nash, the architect, had acknowledged 
that he was disappointed with the wings, 
and ‘that the alteration had cost 50,0002. 
He said, that the arch at Hyde-Park-cor- 
ner had alone cost 30,000/., that he did 
not know by whom it was erected, and 
could not conceive for what purpose. It 
was certainly not for the purpose of car- 
riages, forthere was no carriage entrance to | 
the palace leading from it. The act of | 
6th Geo. 4th, was, in his opinion, a breach | 
of a contract made between the Crown and 
the House, when the crown lands were | 
given up and a certain revenue was allotted | 
to the sovereign. By the operation of | 
that act, the whole surplus Land-revenue 
of the Crown might be swallowed up in 
the erection of a palace. Why should the 
case of Buckingham-house be different 
from that of Windsor-castle? In the 
latter case, commissioners had been ap- 
pointed, under whose control and respon- 
sibility the money was expended; while, 
on Buckingham-house, half a million of 
money had been expended before the 
House knew any thing of the matter; and 
the entire expense might not be less than 
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800,0002. The House ought to have an 
explanation of this profligate waste of the 
public money at such a period of distress. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted that the estimates had been consi- 
derably exceeded ; which had arisen partly 
from the change of form, and not from 
any wish on the part of those who had the 
management of the crown estates to de- 
ceive. How far the building would even- 
tually satisfy the admirers of architecture 
he could not tell: different individuals 
entertained different opinions. There 
were few persons who did not admire the 
buildings in Regent-street ; yet during the 
progress of the work, not a month passed 
without some witty remarks on those build- 
ings. All he asked was, that gentlemen 
would not be too hasty in judging what 
the general appearance of the building 
would be. 

Mr. Bankes lamented the haste with 
which the work had been begun; which 
prevented the discovery that the project of 
altering the old building was hopeless, 
until considerable progress had been made. 
The Treasury ought to have considered 
the subject more carefully, and not have 
gone on in sothoughtless away. A splen- 
did palace might have been built in a bet- 
ter situation, at less expense than had 
been already incurred. Take the building 
in front, flank, or rear, the spectator could 
get no position in which the view would 
gratify him. The Treasury should have 
had a model prepared: if they had, we 
should have seen a building of another 
description, and on a better site. The 
original bill was a rash measure : to induce 
the House to pass it, a former chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated, that the sum 
required would be 200,000/.;~ whereas 
more than 400,000/. had already been ex- 
pended. It appeared that the Board of 
Works, the proper duty of which was to 
look to such matters, had no control over 
the building of Buckingham-house. The 
architect was paid a commission on the 
sums expended; so that the greater the 
expense the greater the profits. The 
Board of Works being, therefore, a nullity, 
and the chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clining to pledge himself as to the amount 
of the expense, the committee was called 
upon to vote an indefinite uncontrolled 
expenditure. 

. Mr. R. Gordon complained of the 
shameful way in which the estimate had 


been exceeded. By the present bill there 


Buckingham Palace. 
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was no check whatever upon similar delin- 
quency. The Board of Works was ap- 
pointed solely to superintend such works; 
and yet, in this case, that board was ex- 
cluded from interference. Mr. Nash had 
declared that he could give no estimate ; 
and by giving up his salary of 500/. a year, 
and taking a per centage upon the expen- 
diture, he confessed he had benefitted to 
the extent of 3,000/. a year. The origi- 
nal per centage had been three pounds, 
and Mr. Nash took five. It wassaid, that 
the Board of Works had no control, but 
that his majesty approved the documents, 
and he signed them. They were counter- 
signed by the Treasury; and thus the ex- 
penditure was incurred. The whole sub- 
ject ought to be put upon a different 
footing. 

Mr. Baring said, he objected to the 
manner in which parliament had been 
treated throughout the whole of this trans- 
action. In the first place, it had been 
discovered, by the merest accident, that 
250,0002. which had been placed in the 
hands of commissioners, under the French 
treaty, for the most sacred purpose had 
been handed over to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, to be applied to a 
very different purpose. A more discredit-. 
able transaction was never heard of. That 
circumstance was kept concealed from 
Parliament for nearly two years, and then 
chance had brought it to light. What 
was the case in the present instance? 
Why, they had now discovered, and again 
by the merest accident, that the noble 
lord, in a bill for consolidating the laws 
relative to the Land-revenue, had intro- 
duced a clause authorizing the expendi- 
ture of an immense sum of money, the 
produce of those lands, on the same object 
which had already swallowed up the 
250,0002. given up by the commissioners 
for the adjustment of claims on France. 
He should like to know from the noble lord, 
whether that sum of 450,000/. would be 
sufficient ; whether it was meant to return 
the 250,000/. advanced by the commis- 
sioners under the treaty with France ? 
and what further sum would be requisite 
for completing this project ? 

Lord Lowther said, the hon. member 
was not correct when he stated that a 
clause unknown before, had been intro- 
duced secretly into this bill, for the pur- 
pose of raising money for finishing Buck- 
ingham-house. The bill only contained a 
clause which was in an act passed some 
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| years ago, and which provided for the ap- 
| propriation of the surplus of the Land-re- 
| venues towards the expenses ineurred in 
erecting the new palace. He was asked 
what money had been expended on Buck- 
ingham-house, and what the total expense 
was likely tobe? Up to the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, the expense had been 346,0001., 
and the last estimate given in was 432,000/, 
as the sum which would complete the edi- 
fice. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests had no control over this ay ere 
ture. The accounts were sent in by the 
Board of Works, and the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests paid them. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey observed, that this 
property was treated as if it were exclu- 
sively the property of the Crown; but ar- 
rangements had been made, confirmed by 
acts of parliament, which rendered it as 
much the property of the public as any 
other fund at the disposal of that House. 
They ought, therefore, to bear in mind, 
that this was part of the ways and means 
of the country, and was perfectly applica- 
ble to the exigencies of the state. Why, 
then, were not the expenses for building 
and finishing a palace chargedin connexion 
with the other disbursements of the coun- 
try; the Land-revenues being at the same 
time set down amongst resources of the 
country ? 

After some further conversation, the 
chairman reported progress. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 13. 


Hussanpry Horses.] Mr. Western 
said, he rose to move for leave to bring in 
a bill to explain the act of the first and 
second of Geo. 4th, by which Horses em- 
ployed in Husbandry were exempted from 
taxation. Notwithstanding that law, he 
was prepared to contend, that the horse- 
tax had been levied in many cases con- 
trary, he thought, to the letter, but cer- 
tainly contrary to the spirit of the act. 
The case stood thus: great numbers of 
farmers, who set apart a portion of their 
ground for the growth of potatoes, cab- 
bages, &c., which they sent to market, 
had lately been surcharged, on account of 
the horses employed in that labour, the 
surveyors contending, that they were not 
Husbandry Horses. The ground on which 
the surveyors proceeded was, that these 
persons, in thus sending their produce to 











market, were tradesmen, and not farmerss 
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Four years elapsed after the passing of the 
first and second of the king, before the 
surveyors took this new course; but, at the 


end of that time, the surveyors came to_ 


the conclusion that these people were liable 
as traders. In several cases in Essex, the 


parties had appealed from the surveyors to | 
| mence on the 5th of June, and end on the 


the commissioners, and the commissioners, 
in many instances, had decided in favour 
of the appellants ; finding that they should 
be considered as farmers. But the sur- 
veyor of taxes was not satisfied with this, 
and an appeal was made to the judges, 
who declared that the surveyor was right, 
and the commissioners were wrong. Per- 
haps, after that decision of the judges, it 


would not be right for government to in- | 
terfere by a Treasury order ; but the dictum | 
of the judges could not prevent those by | 
| and the government. 


whom the law was framed from taking 
their own view of what was intended by 
the legislature. Now, if the ultimate de- 
cision were taken from the commissioners, 
any disputed point, any point of appeal, 
ought to be settled before a court where it 
could be properly argued. It was curious 
that the judges almost always decided for 
the Crown. Out of fifty-nine cases which 
the commissioners had decided in favour 
of the people, only eight were confirmed 
by the judges, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the grounds on which this assess- 
ment was made were these:—It had 
become a practice, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of London, for farmers to 
devote a part of their farms to raising 
vegetables, which they carried to market 
for sale; and it was considered that horses 
employed in this cultivation did not come 
under the description of the act which 
related to horses bond fide employed in 
husbandry. The judges had decided in 
favour of the assessment, and it was con- 
sidered that no difference should be made 
between such persons and those who called 
themselves by the title of market-gardeners. 
As he intended next session to bring in a bill 
to consolidate and amend the acts relating 
to the assessed taxes, he must put it to the 
hon. member if it would not be better to 
defer the consideration of this part of the 
subject until that period. 

After a short conversation, Mr. Western 
consented to withdraw his motion. 


Law Terms Recutation Bitt.] The 
Solicitor-General rose for the purpose of 
asking leave to bring in a bill to fix the 


| 25th of June. 
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times of holding, and the duration of, the 


' Law Terms in his majesty’s Courts of Re- 


cord in Westminster. The principle of the 
bill was, to fix the moveable terms. With 
respect to the Easter Term, he proposed 
that it should commence on the 14th of 
April; and that Trinity Term should com- 


The bill contained other 
provisions for regulating the Law Terms. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 14. 


CanapDa GoveRNMENT— Petition 
COMPLAINING OF GriEvaNcEs.] Lord 
Goderich said, he rose to present a petition 
well worthy of the attention of the House 
It was from a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Upper Canada, 
and the petitioners complained of a va- 
riety of grievances; and of many of which 
he conceived they had a just right to com- 
plain. It was not to be supposed that, in 
presenting this petition, he expressed his 
concurrence in the justness of some of the 
complaints made by the petitioners; es- 
pecially in reference to the cases of parti- 
cular individuals, Neither was he inclined 
to take up this question in a hostile spirit 
against the authorities in Upper Canada. 
The first complaint made by the petitioners 
referred to the dismissal of Mr. Justice 
Willis, a puisne judge of that province. 
In consequence of a dispute with the lieu- 
tenant-governor, that judicial functionary 
was removed from his situation; and he 
was removed on the ground of his having 
refused to sit and decide cases in the 
King’s Bench, unless the chief justice and 
the other puisne judge were also present. 
According to the manner in which the law 
had been hitherto understood in that pro- 
vince, it was not necessary for the chief 
justice to be present; but, in his absence, 
the court could sit, and try and decide 
cases. It appeared that Mr. Justice Willis 
took a different view of the law, and he 
refused to take his seat at all upon the 
bench in the absence of the chief justice. He 
would pronounce no opinion as to the law 
of the case; but it appeared to him, that 
if the law had been always so understood 
there, that it did not require the attendance 
of the chief justice in the court, the better 
course for Mr. Justice Willis to have adopted 
would have been to make a representation 
on the subject to government; and, under 
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such circumstances, he was sure that par- | 
liament would not hesitate to adopt some | 
measure to compel that functionary to | 
attend to his duties. Indeed, he conceived | 
it highly important, that in the instances 
of all our colonies, we should endeavour to 
introduce, as far as circumstances would 
admit, the principles and practice which 
prevailed in this country. The petitioners 
complained further of the power of the 
Crown to remove the judgesat will, and they 
prayed that the law might be altered in that 
respect. The petitioners also complained 
of the constitution of the legislative council, 
that it was almost exclusively composed of 
individuals who held offices under the 
Crown; that the chief justice and other 
government officers had seats in that 
assembly, and that such individuals were 
not competent to act independently in their 
public decisions. The petitioners alleged, 
that in consequence of the council being so 
constituted,many laws which were palatable 
to the people at large had been rejected. 
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friend of his, in the other House of parlia- 
ment, in the last session: and they com- 
plained of some portions of that speech. 
He could only say, that the petitioners 
were entirely mistaken as to the language 
held by his right hon. friend. He feared, 
however, that this direct allusion to a 
speech in the other House of parliament 
rendered this petition informal, and that 
he should be obliged, much against his 
inclination to withdraw it. 

The Duke of Wellington said, there was 
nothing that had fallen from the noble 
lord, in which he more completely con- 
curred, than in the importance of those 
colonies to us, and the necessity of conci- 
liating their good will by every means in 
the power of government and of parlia- 
ment. This petition had been in his 
hands for a considerable time, for it had 
been presented to his majesty; but he 
doubted much whether many of the sug- 
gestions contained in it could be carried 
into effect by the governmentor parliament. 


He thought it would be extremely desira- | Some of the measures to which the peti- 
ble to render that body more independent. | tioners referred could be carried into 
There was another body—the executive | effect by the colonial parliament itself; 
council,—which, like the privy council in | and there were others, the expediency of 





this country, advised the government in boner which he very much doubted. 


matters of business. The greater portion 
of the members of the legislative council, | 
were also members of the executive | 
council, and the petitioners complained, 
that these individuals had in one capacity | 
to decide upon the passing of a law, | 
and in another to advise the government ' 
whether the royal assent should be given | 
to it. The petitioners also expressed 
their anxious desire that they should be | 
enabled to proceed by way of impeach- 
ment against the advisers of the executive 
government, in cases where the House of | 
Assembly deemed them deserving of 
punishment, That principle was estab- 
lished in this country ;. but he was not sure 
whether it could be introduced into Canada 
under existing circumstances, except with 
considerable modifications.—There were 
other complaints made by the petitioners, 
respecting the jury system and other mat- 
ters which he conceived it would be much 
better for them to settle in their own pro- 
vincial assemblies. The noble lord dwelt 
upon the importance of this colony to this 
country, and expressed his hope that the 
petition would meet with due attention and 
consideration from his majesty’s govern- 
ment. The petitioners adverted to a speech 


which had been made by a right hon, 














With reference to Mr. Justice. Willis, the 
real facts of his case were these. That 
functionary not only thought fit publicly 
to censure the absence of the chief justice 
as improper, and to absent himself from 
the court in consequence of it, but he took 
upon him to say, that all the proceedings in 
the court of King’s-bench were illegal, in 
consequence of the absence of the chief 
justice. For that reason Mr. Justice Willis 
was first suspended, and afterwards dis- 
missed by the lieutenant-governor. He 
petitioned his majesty on the subject. The 
petition was laid before the privy council, 
and referred by them to a committee. - His 
noble friend (earl Bathurst) would explain 
the grounds upon which that committee 
formed their decision; but the result was, 
that his majesty was pleased altogether to 
approve of the conduct of the lieutenant- 
governor in dismissing Mr. Justice Willis. 
So far their lordships would perceive the 
petitioners had no just ground for com- 
plaint. The petitioners next required, 
that those who should advise the lieu- 
tenant-governor of Upper Canada should 
be made responsible to the House of As- 
sembly for the acts of the government. The 
persons who made such a demand should 
not have forgotten, that this colony was 
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situated on a frontier, and that though 
such a principle might be very applicable 
to the government of a country situated as 
this was, it could not be safely applied to 
the government of a colony in their posi- 
tion. As it was, they could carry their 
complaints against any portion of the 
conduct of the government of that colony 
to the foot of the throne. They would 
then be referred to the privy council; and 
no court of ‘justice was more likely to 
pronounce a fair and impartial decision. 
He did not conceive that it would be 
expedient to give to the House of Assembly 
the power of impeaching the advisers of 
the government. The petitioners com- 
plained that the legislative council was 
chiefly formed of persons holding offices 
under the government. Now, he under- 
stood, that but few of the landed proprie- 
tors of the province resorted to the capital 
at the season when that council held its 
sittings; or indeed at any season of the 
year. It was extremely inconvenient for 
them to come from a great distance to the 
capital, at the season when the executive 
council held its sittings. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the formation of any thing 
like a council, that it should be principally 
composed of the servants of the government, 
who were of course obliged to reside on the 
spot. But instructions had been sent out to 
the government, to give every possible en- 
couragement tothe great landed proprietors 
of the colony to attend, in order that they 
should act in the council; as it was ex- 
tremely desirable that they should do so. 
With respect to the privy council which 
advised the government there, he did not 
see what greater objection there was to 
the members of it being members of the 
legislative council, than to members of the 
privy council having seats in this and the 
other House of parliament. The same 
might be said of persons holding situations 
under the Crown; for persons in such 
circumstances, such as judges and other 
officers of the Crown, also sat in the par- 
liament of this country. The petitioners 
stated one instance in which the govern- 
ment prevailed on two members of the 
legislative council to vote for a measure 
which they had first determined to vote 
against;—but might not such a thing have 
occurred in this country? He would only 
say, in conclusion, that the attention of 
government would be sedulously devoted to 
the promotion of the welfare and prosperity 
of this colony. 


[ May 14. ] 
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Earl Bathurst stated, that the case of 
Mr. Justice Willis had been before a com- 
mittee of the privy council, and their re- 
port was, that there existed no ground 
whatever for the construction which that 
functionary had put upon the law. That 
report was submitted to the king in coun- 
cil, and approved of by. his majesty, and 
the dismissal of Mr. Justice Willis was 
confirmed, and another barrister sent out 
to fill his situation. Mr. Justice Willis 
had not alone thought proper to refuse to 
act in the absence of the chief justice, 
but he had declared publicly, that the 
court could decide no cases in his absence, 
and that all the cases which had been de- 
cided in that court for the preceding thirty 
years were null and void, and of no 
effect. 

The petition was withdrawn, as infor- 
mal. 


Poor Laws—IRetanp.] The Earl of 
Darnley presented a petition from the 
Society for the Encouragement of Industry 
praying for the introduction of the Poor- 
laws into Ireland. He rose now for the 
purpose of moving for certain returns 
connected with the state of the poor in 
Ireland, in order to show to what extent a 
provision for the poor had been carried in 
that country. He did not intend to enter 
into a discussion of the Poor-laws now, or 
the expediency of their application to 
Ireland. He trusted that the noble duke 
opposite would give his attention to the 
subject, and that a measure for that 
purpose would be brought forward next 
session. He wished to obtain these re- 
turns, to prove that a provision for the 
poor did not exist, as had been maintained 
elsewhere, to any extensive degree at pre- 
sentin Ireland. The noble earl concluded 
by moving for the said returns. 

The Earl of Limerick felt himself called 
upon to make oneor two observations. In 
the first place, he denied that the sense of 
parliament, or of the public, was in favour 
of the introduction of Poor-lawsinto Ireland 
The contrary was the fact. The mischiev- 
ous effects of those laws in England were 
too visible, and those effects would be 
much aggravated by the peculiar condi- 
tion of Ireland, were they established in 
that country. The opinion of the public 
decidedly was, that Poor-laws in Ireland 
would be a tax upon industry for the 
benefit of the idle, that they would, in. fact, 
be a cruel and ruinous spoliation of the 
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property of that country, which would be 
fatal to its prosperity. That they would 
improve the condition of the Irish poor, 
and benefit the empire at large, was a 
species of paradox which one or two young 
gentlemen, who perhaps had no mode of 
obtaining notoriety but by making speeches 
alone maintained. The entire rental of 
Ireland would be absorbed in supporting 
its unemployed poor; and as a con- 
sequence its pauperism would be made 
general. The proper objects of charity 
were, he contended, sufficiently provided 
for. There were in every large town and 
county in the south of Ireland infirmaries 
for the sick and infirm. In 1826 not less 
than 62,508/. had been so expended in the 
six counties with which he was best ac- 
quainted. He hoped, therefore, the noble 
earl’s proposition would not be sanctioned 
by the government. 

Lord Farnham was friendly to any 
measure to provide for the aged and infirm 
poor of Ireland; but was not willing to 
adopt more of the English Poor-lawsystem. 
He wished that ministers would direct 
their attention during the recess to the 
system of grand jury presentment in Ire- 
land. That system was productive of in- 
calculable mischief in that country. In 
the making of bridges and roads alone 
those presentments amounted annually to 
400,000/.; and yet the labourer never re- 
ceived a penny of it, the employment be- 
ing a mere job, by means of which the 
landlord secured his rent. Half the sum 
expended with discretion, and under the 
eye of science, would add tenfold to the 
comfort of the poor labourer. 

The Earlof Darnley disclaimed the in- 
tention of proposing the English system of 
Poor-laws without any modification, into 
Ireland. 

The motion was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 14. 


Canapa GOVERNMENT—PETITION OF 
INHABITANTS COMPLAINING OF GRIE- 
vances.] Mr. Stanley said, he felt it to 
be his duty to call the attention of the 
right hon. gentleman opposite to the com- 
plaints made by a considerable number of 
persons in Upper Canada. The petition 
which he had to present was agreed to at a 
meeting heldin York-town, Upper Canada, 
and was signed by three thousand one 
hundred and ten persons. The petitioners 
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did not wish the House to interfere by any 
enactment, but merely to allow them the 
power of remedying the defects of their 
own constitution. They prayed for an 
alteration in their local legislature, which, 
as dependent on the government, could 
not hold the balance they were intended to 
hold between the Crown and the people. 
They also prayed that the council might be 
extended, and that place-men might be 
excluded therefrom. They stated the 
great grievances which had arisen from 
judges absenting themselves from their 
duties, and prayed that leave of absence 
might not be granted to judges, except 
upon reasonable grounds ; that the judges 
might be rendered independent of the 
Crown, and be incapacited from holding 
other offices. The petitioners complained, 
too, of the high salaries of public officers. 
They also prayed for a local and responsi- 
ble ministry,—not stating very clearly of 
what kind ;—but certainly something more 
efficient than the council, ought to be pro- 
vided for them. These were the leading 
points of the petition. It was necessary 
for him to state, that there was a technical 
objection to the reception of this petition ; 
inasmuch as the petitioners referred to a 


speech delivered in that House by the’ 


right hon. member for Liverpool. He 
thought it right to state this fact; but 
from the importance of the contents of the 
petition, and the distance from which it 
came, he should move that it be brought 
up. 
Mr. Labouchere said, that the peti- 
tioners ascribed a great portion of the 
evils of which they complained to the 
constitution of the legislative assembly. It 
did happen that they had on record the 
opinions of Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and 
Mr. Pitt on this point; and, in whatever 
other respects they differed, they all agreed 
that the council should be independent. In 
Lower Canada, however, out of the twenty- 
seven members of the council, there were 
only nine who did not hold lucrative offices 
under government ; and of the majority of 
eighteen, seven were members of the 
legislature. These gentlemen divided 
about 18,0007. of the public money 
annually. In Upper Canada there were 
only seven of the council who were not 
placemen. The judicial system was a 
question of great delicacy and difficulty ; 
but there could be little doubt, he appre- 
hended, that-the judges ought to be inde- 
pendent of the Crown, 
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Mr. Huskisson said, that if the presenta- 
tion of a petition presented the proper 
opportunity of considering the important 
subjects alluded to, he should the more 
lament the informality, which he feared 
was fatal to the petition, because the 
irregularity applied to himself. The peti- 
tion represented him as having stated, that 
the Canadians would consent to their con- 
stitution being altered by the Imperial 
parliament, and that they were willing 
that their revenues should be controlled 
and appropriated by the House of Com- 
mons. Now he appealed to the recollec- 
tion of hon. members, and to what were 
asually considered as the records of what 
passed in that House, whether he could by 
possibility have used this language. What 
he did say was the very reverse; and he 
was extremely sorry that this misrepresen- 
tation should have been circulated in the 
provinces, where its only effect would be 
to excite unnecessary alarms. 

Sir G. Murray said, he should make 
no objection to receiving the petition on 
the ground of irregularity, for no one could 
be more fully impressed than he was with 
the impolicy of throwing any obstacle in 
the way of a full hearing of any complaint 
from our distant possessions. He thought 
that the analogy between this country and 
the Canadas must be given up. The dif- 
ference in society was extremely great ; 
and there was in Canada the absence of 
that class of the community which, in Eng- 
land, was denominated the aristocracy. 
With respect to the statement of the hon. 
member, respecting the number of persons 
in the council who held places, it was per- 
fectly correct; but one of them was the 
chief justice, and the other the’archdeacon 
of the province. It was thought necessary 
that a person who was conversant with the 
laws, and who had to administer them, 
should be a member of that body. He 
agreed that the council should be extend- 
ed; but the difficulty of obtaining persons 
who were qualified to sit in it, rendered it 
impossible for the present to exclude from 
it all official persons. He was of opinion 
that judges ought not to be in the execu- 
tive council. That plan had been acted 
on in the Cape of Good Hope, and it was 
in contemplation to extend it to other pro- 
vinces. Many of the complaints in the 
petition were so vague and general, that he 
found it impossible to answerthem. With 
respect to the complaint respecting juries, 
it was competent for the legislature to re- 
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medy any defect in the constitution of 
them. He would repeat the assurance, 
that whenever any complaint was brought 
forward from our colonies, he should al- 
ways be most happy to attend to it, with a 
view to its redress. 

Mr. J. Denison was sorry to hear the 
right hon. gentleman state, that the 
complaints made against the system pur- 
sued in the colonies were so vague that he 
could not comprehend them. The com- 
mittee, which sat last year on the subject, 
had come to a very different conclusion. 
That committee thought that many of the 
complaints of the petitioners were substan- 
tiated by evidence. He thought it due to 
that committee, to the House, and to the 
colonies, that the state of Upper and Lower 
Canada should be taken into serious con- 
sideration. 

Sir G. Murray explained, that he only 
referred to the statements in the present 
petition, when he said that the complaints 
against the system pursued in the colonies 
was vague and not sufficiently specific, 

Mr. Hume thought the present a very 
fit opportunity to discuss the statements 
contained in the petition, and for the 
House to hear whether it was the intention 
of ministers to redress the evils complained 
of. He certainly expected to hear on the 
present occasion, whether ministers intend- 
ed to carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the committee which sat last year. 
The only one complaint in the petition 
which was not substantiated, was that 
against Judge Willis : he therefore thought 
the government bound to state what they 
intended to do on the subject. The right 
hon. gentleman had given no answer to 
the complaint, that a great many places in 
the upper House of Assembly were filled 
by executive officers and by the judges, 
which he conceived to be a very improper 
arrangement. The conduct of the lieute- 
nant-governor of Upper Canada had been 
complained of, and the government had’ 
obtained some credit for removing him 
from his situation; but he thought it was 
an insult to the colony to remove the lieu- 
tenant-governor from his post there, only 
to appoint him to a higher situation. He 
hoped that the quotation in the petition of 
part of a speech delivered in that House 
would not be considered as a bar to its re- 
ception. He thought that that cireum- 
stance alone showed the necessity of having 
some authenticated report of the proceed- 
ings of that House, In his opinion the 
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colonies had been misgoverned and ill-used 
for a number of years, and that the House 
ought to attend to their complaints. 

Mr. Labouchere rose to give notice of a 
motion on the subject for the 21st instant. 

Mr. W. Horton was glad to hear, that a 
specific motion on this subject was to be 
brought before the House. Observations 
such as those made by the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, tended to create irrita- 
tion without doing any good whatever. In 
his opinion the greatest evils arose, not 
from the legislative councils, but from the 
undefined rights of the colonists and of 
the mother country. 

Mr. Stanley said, that, after what had 
passed, he would withdraw the petition. 


East Inp1a Trapve.] Mr. Whitmore 
rose and said :-— * 

The time, Sir, has at length arrived when 
I can bring under the consideration of the 
House the motion of which I gave notice 
at the early part of the present session. 
That motion has reference to a subject of 
vast importance. Indeed I believe there 
is no question that can now come under 
the consideration of the legislature of this 
country, involving greater consequences 
than the one I am about to submit to the 
House. Of such vast importance is it, so 
manifold and weighty are the interests im- 
plicated in it, that I own I feel almost ap- 
palled at the magnitude of the task I have 
taken upon myself, But, Sir, when I re- 
flect upon the case I have to submit to 
your consideration, I feel persuaded its 
bare statement must make a deep impres- 
sion, as well on the minds of the members 
of this House as on the country at large. 
The facts of it are sostartling, the inference 
from those facts so obvious, and the natu- 
ral result of such brilliant promise, that it 
cannot fail of exciting attention. 1 feel 
reassured too from the. consideration, that 
I may now hope to receive the assistance 
of others far better able to place this great 
question in its true light than myself. 
However defective ny statement may be, 
therefore, that defect will be amply com- 
pensated by the discussion the question 
will undergo. 

I will now proceed without further pre- 
face to enter upon this great subject ; and 
in order to do so with as much clearness 
as possible, I will divide the observations 
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I have to make under the three several 
heads which appeared in the notice on the 
order book. That notice was for an. in- 
quiry into the trade between Great Bri- 
tain, the East Indies, and China. I will 
first apply myself to Great Britain, I 
think it clear, that whoever considers 
the situation of this country, not alone 
at the present moment but during the 
last eight or ten years, must be con- 
vinced that it is one of difficulty; that it 
requires an investigation into the causes of 
the perpetually recurring distress to which 
all interest have been at times exposed ; that 
means should be taken of giving a fuller de- 
velopment to the national resources, and 
thereby diminishing, if it benot possible en- 
tirely to remove, the causes from whence 
such distress has arisen. My conviction 
is, that if the subject I am about to intro- 
duce is fairly investigated, it will be found 
to contain more than any other the means 
of effecting this most desirable object. I 
do not, Sir, feel that I should be justified 
on the present occasion in entering mi- 
nutely into these causes of distress ; but I 
conceive it must be obvious to even a ca- 
sual observer, that there is at present a 
large amount of capital in this country 
seeking investment in every possible direc- 
tion, reducing by competition profits to 
the lowest ebb; and that with it is com- 
bined a power of production on the most 
gigantic scale the world ever saw. This 
may in part account for our distress; but 
if it does tend to produce it, it also affords 
the means:by which we may greatly ex- 
tend our national resources, and restore 
that proportion between production and 
consumption so essential to a healthy con- 
dition of all interests in the country. A 
larger field for the employment of capital, 
a greater vent for our manufactures, a wider 
range for our shipping, are the objects we 
should aim at; and I greatly err if the 
extensive countries embraced by my mo- 
tion do not offer all these advantages in 
the most ample manner. When I contem- 
plate the condition of Ireland, I feel that 
here too the benefits of an extension of 
trade with the East will be largely extend- 
ed. Sir, by one of the most beneficial 
alterations ever made in the law of this 
country, you have in the present session 
of parliament removed the disabilities 
under which the great majority of the 
people of that part of our empire laboured ; 
you have removed the great barrier which 
hitherto cramped the energies of Ireland ; 
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you have opened the door by which pros- 
perity may at length flow into that coun- 
try; but still something more is wanting. 
Capacity for employment you have given; 
but employment itself is still wanted: 
manufactures wherewith to employ its sur- 
plus hands must be established ; and what 
more likely to effect this desirable object 
than opening so wide a field as the East 
presents to us? The wants in this case 
are reciprocal. Ireland wants the teas, 
the sugars, the cottons of the tropical re- 
gions: India requires the cheap manufac- 
tures which Ireland aided by English ca- 
pital may so easily produce. The condi- 
tion of both parts of our extensive empire 
would thus be improved, and immense be- 
nefit would redound to the whole. Ano- 
ther consideration presses upon our notice, 
I mean our commercial relations with 
foreign countries. In several instances 
these are not on the satisfactory footing 
we.could wish : restrictions have been im- 
posed on our intercourse with them, alike 
injurious to both the parties concerned. 
In no case has this more clearly appeared 
than in our relations with the United 
States of America. By a recent act, as all 
know, a new tariff has there been esta- 
blished, placing all the foreign trade of 
that country in a state of considerable 
hazard and jeopardy. The object of the 
legislature there seems indeed to be to 
destroy it altogether; and although they 
may not effect this object entirely, it can- 
not I think be doubtful but that they have 
placed it in circumstances of difficulty, 
the exact nature and issue of which, it is 
not easy to foresee. Precarious at all 
events the intercourse between this coun- 
try and the United States must continue, 
so long as they persevere in this anti-com- 
mercial, restrictive system. Now, Sir, 
this consideration becomes of more press- 
ing necessity when we reflect that we draw 
upwards of three-fourths of the raw cotton 
we consume from that country. Our con- 
sumption is estimated at 197,000,000 lbs. 
and that the United States furnish us with 
151,000,900 lbs. It is, Sir, dangerous to 
depend to such an extent on the supply 
of an article of paramount necessity in our 
manufactures, upon a country whose policy 
exhibits enmity to the true and now gene- 
rally recognised principles of international 
intercourse. I do not say we should enter 
upon any recriminatory system; but I do 
say sound policy dictates that we should if 
possible guard against the contingencies to 
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which such erroneous views on the part of 
the United States may expose us. If, as 
I shall be able to show, cotton to any ex- 
tent and of the best quality may, under 
the influence of British capital and skill, 
be produced in our own dominions in the 
East Indies, I think it will be obvious that 
sound policy would dictate our removing 
whatever impediments may be found to its 
cultivation. 

Having stated generally the grounds on 
which I think an extension of the trade 
with the East would be beneficial to this 
country, I will proceed to consider what 
that trade actually is, what it has been, 
and what under different circumstances it 
may be expected to be. Sir, itis no longer 
necessary I should enter into any argu- 
ment to show that the Indian trade is one 
of great value : the history of the last ten 
or twelve years abundantly testifies to that 
fact. It is however curious and instructive 
to look back upon the predictions so con- 
fidently uttered by the advocates of the 
company at the renewal of the last charter 
upon this trade, and to trace, not their 
fulfilment, but their entire and most -tri- 
umphant refutation. At that time gentle- 
men of distinguished talent, of great expe- 
rience, and of the highest character, gave 
the most unpromising evidence upon this 
subject. In their apprehension it was a 
gross delusion, a sanguine theory, a wild 
speculation, to look for any extension of 
trade with the East Indies. One gentle- 
man thought it possible a few glass bottles 
might be sent ; another asked how it could 
be conceived, that in a country where the 
wages of labour did not generally exceed 
three pence per day, the costly manufac- 
tures of this country could find a vent? 
These gentlemen however knew trade only 
when cramped by monopoly fetters, not 
when expanding with the buoyancy of 
freedom. They judged correctly accord- 
ing to their experience. The East-India 
Trade in their hands had not indeed in- 
creased, it had been attended with no pro- 
fit, it held out no prospect of future im- 
provement. It appears, that between 
1793 and 1813 the Company had sustain- 
ed aloss of 4,000,000/. in their trade; 
and this they boasted of as a signal in- 
stance of patriotism and self-devotion to 
the interests of the country. Judging 
from this, and from the constant declen- 
sion of the trade in their hands, it is not 
to be wondered at they should view as 
sanguine theory any contemplated increase 
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of the trade with the East. From a par- | 
liamentary document, the Indian trade, 
estimated in official value, exhibits the 
following results. From 1790 to 1813, 
there was a gradual falling off; and from 
1814 to the period in which I speak, there 
has not been a gradual, but a most rapid 
increase. An annual average, taken in 
periods of five years, will show this Naa 


From 1790 to 1795 it was. . 2,520,821 


1796 to 1801 ...... 2,342,427 
1802 to 1807 ...... 2,153,283 
1808 to 1812 ...... 1,748,340 


This was the period of monopoly: let 
us now contrast it with that of free trade. 


From 1814 to 1819 ...... 2,118,446 
1820 to 1825 ...,.. 4,028,516 
1826 ....cceereeeee 4,877,133 
ROT cccnanasarense 5,891,102 


. The increase thus shewn is perhapsgreater 
than was ever before experienced in so 
short a period. Some of the details of 
this trade are singular. The total amount 
of manufactured cotton exported in 1814 
was 818,203 yards; in 1828 it rose to 
43,500,000 yards. The value in 1814 
was 90,000/.; in 1828, notwithstanding a 
great fall in the price of all manufactured 
commodities, it amounted to 1,900,0002. 
The white cottons exported to the East 
Indies in 1814 were 213,208 yards; in 
1828, 23,349,000 yards. The printed 
cottons in 1814 were 604,800 yards; in 
1828, 12,372,379 yards. In the article 
of cotton twist, a trade which has lately 
grown up, the increase is equally striking. 
In 1814 the quantity exported to the East 
Indies amounted only to 8 Ibs. ; in the pre- 
sent year it has increased to 4,497,015 lbs. 

Having stated these facts, I think I have 
sufficiently proved that our commerce with 
the East Indies has greatly increased since 
the commencement of the free-trade, and 
that strong grounds exist for an inquiry 
whether it may not be further extended. 
‘My own conviction is, that immensely as 
this trade has increased, we as yet know 
nothing of the extent to which under a less 
restrictive system it may still be carried. 
It is the opinion of every intelligent indi- 
vidual who has had means of information, 
that there is no assignable limit to our 
trade with the East, provided a profitable 
investment for a return cargo could be 
procured in India. There is no prejudice 
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or unwillingness on the part of the natives 
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to consume our manufactures: the extent 
of the demand is only limited by the power 
of payment. This brings me to the imports 
from India, which in official value were as 
follows :— 


A 

From 1790 to 1795 .... 3,873,053 
1796 to 1801 .... 4,932,254 

1802 to 1807 .,.. 5,098,074 
1808 to 1812 .... 4,727,665 
1814 to 1819 .... 7,538,928 
1820 to 1825 .... 6,635,201 


ORT vcckiveccias Oe 


The disproportion in the increase of the 
export trade as compared with the import 
is remarkable : in the former there appears 
an increase in the year 1827 over that of 
1814 of nearly fourfold, while the imports 
of 1827 only exceed those of 1814 by 
about twenty-five per cent. This is partly 
to be accounted for by the stationary 
nature of our trade with China, from 
whence so large a portion of these.imports 
is drawn in the shape of tea: but it is also 
to be accounted for by the circumstance 
of the productions of India being at present 
of a very inferior description to similar 
products imported from other countries, 
where more capital and skill are employed 
in their cultivation. 

This rule holds good in every instance 
of the productions of the soil of India, 
with the exception of indigo; and the 
exception in this, as in so many other cases, 
proves the rule. Indigo is an exception 
solely because British skill and capital are 
employed in its cultivation and preparation 
for the market. About forty-six years ago 
the experiment was tried of placing it in 
the hands of Europeans, and the result 
has been most satisfactory. East-India 
indigo, previously a very inferior product, 
hardly saleable in Europe, is now become 
superior to that produced in any other part 
of the world. It is more valuable than the 
indigo of South America by twelve and a 
half per cent; and not only this country 
but all Europe is now chiefly supplied with 
this important drug from the East Indies. 
The quantity of indigo imported into Great 
Britain in 1800 was 3,750,734 lbs.; in 
1827 it was 9,683,626 lbs. There can be 
little doubt that were British subjects 
permitted to hold lands in India, and their 
property rendered secure, the. same effect 
would be produced in all other articles of 
tropical production that has manifested 
itself in the one above alluded to. The 
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soil-and climate of India are eminently 
favourable to their growth, and nothing is 
wanted but the capital and skill which this 
country can supply. The wages of labour 
too are very low. From all this it is pro- 
bable, that not only would the quantity of 
these products be large and of good qua- 
lity, but that they would be produced at a 
very cheap rate. In the article of cotton 
this would equally be shown as in others. 
The cotton now brought from India is of 
an inferior description; no attention is 
paid to its cultivation, no care shown in 
selecting and changing the seed, and in 
introducing the best varieties of this useful 
plant: its growth is therefore neglected, 
and its preparation for the market is con- 
ducted after a rude and unskilful process: 
still the quantity imported has considerably 
increased. In 1814 the quantity imported 
was 3,750,734 lbs.; in 1827, 32,339,282 lbs. 
The value of this cotton is considerably 
less than that from the United States and 
other parts of the world; in some cases it 
is inferior by a hundred per cent. 

The next point to which I will refer is 
sugar. The sugar cane is grown in all 
parts of India, and a large quantity might 
be drawn from thence, provided its manu- 
facture were improved. The quantity 
imported in 1814 was 49,849 cwt.; in 
1828, 516,831 cwt. But of this quantity 
there was imported from the Mauritius no 
less than 360,570 cwt. Thus a small 
island, with a soil not remarkable for fer- 
tility, exported far more of this commodity 
than the whole continent of India. The 
reason is clear: the sugar cultivation of 
the Mauritius is under the management 
of Europeans, while that of India is left 
to the rude culture and unskilful pre- 
paration for the market common to all 
articles left in the hands of the but half- 
civilized natives. Nothing can be more 
rude than an Indian sugar mill: while to 
the Mauritius there have been sent from 
this country during the last few years no 
less than two hundred sugar mills, with 
steam engines for the greater number. 

Another important product of India is 
raw silk, India is the native country of 
the insect from whence this valuable 
commodity is drawn: but it is in a com- 
paratively rude state, and very inferior to 
that produced in Italy. The price of 
Indian silk is 18s. per lb., while Italian 
sells for 28s. per Ib. The Indian silk 
cannot be employed in the finer descrip- 
tion of goods, but is largely used in the 
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manufacture of the coarser sorts, where 
from our possession of the raw material 
we enjoy a superiority over our competitors 
on the European continent. There is no 
reason to doubt, that all that is wanted to 
make silk a staple manufacture in this coun- 
try, is to allow the raw material to be im- 
proved as it might be in India: it would then 
equal, if it did not surpass the European 
commodity, and afford ample employment 
to the throwster as well as the silk manufac- 
turer of this country, now unfortunately 
suffering so much depression. It is highly 
probable too that India and China would 
afford an ample market for the sale of the 
silk manufactured in Great Britain, the 
raw material of which it had before sup- 
plied. The quantity of raw silk imported 
from the East Indies and China in 1814 
was 1,116,113 lbs.; in 1828, 1,447,549 lbs. 

I now approach another and most essen- 
tial part of my subject, I mean the per- 
mission to British subjects to settle in 
India. The House is aware that at pre- 
sent a great jealousy exists upon this 
point. No person is allowed to proceed to 
India without a license; and an European 
is liable at any moment to be deported 
thence at the arbitrary will of the rulers of 
that country, without trial, without reason 
assigned for such a harsh proceeding. 
Neither can an Englishman possess or 
occupy lands, except within the boundaries 
of the three presidencies, without permis- 
sion of the ruling powers, a permission 
rarely obtained, and, subjected as it is to 
such restrictions, not very frequently 
solicited. If we were to adopt the more 
generous and wiser policy of allowing 
Europeans to settle in the country, to 
possess and occupy lands, and to enjoy 
security for their property, there can be 
no question that we should confer greater 
real benefits on the people of that country 
than by any other system of policy we 
could adopt. India, I repeat, is highly 
gifted by nature in soil, in climate, and in 
situation: it is extensively peopled; but 
it is a poor country from wanting capital, 
skill, and incentives to industry: these would 
be furnished, and they can only be furnished 
by allowing the knowledge, the civilization, 
and the improvements in the arts, now so 
largely enjoyed by Europeans, to be in- 
troduced and domiciliated amongst them. 
Had the capital sent out some few years ago 
to South America, the issue of which has 
been so disastrous to the individuals who 
possessed it, been sent to India, as without 
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these absurd and mischievous regulations 
it probably would have been; and had the 
English government in India but permitted 
the same. superintendence to be exercised 
in its expenditure, which the South Ame- 
rican governments not only tolerated but 
encouraged, there is reason to believe more 
would by that single act have been done 
to improve India than by all the acts of the 
Company's government from the earliest 
period of their rule to the present moment. 
Then shall we only really know the benefits 
of India and the extent to which our com- 
merce with that country can be extended, 
when we have altered this most vicious 
and ludicrous policy, if policy that can be 
called which proposes to itself, not to 
introduce knowledge, but to perpetuate 
ignorance; not to fertilize the soil, but 
to curse it with perpetual sterility; not 
to stimulate exertion and sharpen in- 
genuity, but to ae the arm and 
brutalize the mind; not to enrich but to 
impoverish ; not to render your govern- 
ment popular by the benefits you confer, 
but odious by the exactions you impose 
upon the people. And for what is it 
you adopt this system; to protect the 
people? No, but to preserve monopoly : 
the origin, the sum, and substance of the 
whole scheme is this.. Nothing in nature 
is so abhorrent to a monopolist as a com- 
petitor not shackled by the fetters he has 
imposed on himself: it is not only that he 
loses by the competition in a pecuniary 
sense, but the pride, the importance, the 
self-conceit, inseparable from extensive 
monopolies, are all wounded in the con- 
flict; the pretence of national benefit 
arising from the monopoly (a plea never 
wanting) is completely destroyed. The 
monopolist, stripped of all his gorgeous 
but borrowed plumes, stands forth in his 
true character, an enemy to justice, a 
spoiler of other men’s wealth, a destroyer 
of national resources, “a contemner of the 
rights and liberties of the people. A slight 
inquiry into the history of British India 
will at once convince us that the system I 
am now discussing arose entirely from the 
anxiety on the part of the East-India 
Company to protect their monopoly. The 
very name by which they designated all 
Europeans not in their service is at once 
a satisfactory proof—they called them 
interlopers. I am not prepared to con- 
tend that the policy was either unwise or 
inconsistent, so long as monopoly really 
did continue the principle upon which the 
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government of India was conducted. I 
believe that some such power was neces- 
sary to secure the monopoly system ; but it 
is not now a question whether that principle 
should be persevered in: it was abandoned 
in 1813, when the present charter was 
granted, and it would be as absurd and 
inconsistent to continue a system, calcu- 
lated only for the monopoly principle, 
when you had determined on substituting 
freedom of trade in its room, as it would 
have been unwise to have admitted 
freedom of resort to India when monopoly 
was your rule and principle of government, 
and when exclusion was essential to its 
maintenance. If I were a friend to mo- 
nopoly instead of being its most inveterate 
opponent, I should say, banish every free 
trader from the limits of your charter, 
burn his ships, rifle his property, ruin his 
family; you would thus only follow out 
your own principle, and act consistently 
at least if not justly; but now that you 
admit freedom of trade, to continue this 
system of exclusion is utterly at variance 
with the principle of your government: it 
is one of those half measures which are 
ever as injurious in commerce as in politics; 
it is keeping the word of promise to the 
ear and breaking it to the sense; it is 
holding out to India as well as to Great 
Britain the prospect of a golden harvest, 
but which you take special pains shall not 
remain till the time of harvest to fill the 
stores and gladden the heart of the hus- 
bandman, whose hopes you have awakened 
only the more cruelly to disappoint them. 

It is alleged this is necessary, as well to 
preserve your empire in India, as to pro- 
tect the natives of that country: but how 
strange and anomalous is such a policy. 
Where was it ever before adopted? To 
what other country would you venture to 
apply it even in argument, except to India? 
What would any gentleman in this House 
say to such an argument if applied, for 
instance, to Ireland? Why I suspect he 
would turn away with contempt and 
ridicule from such a reasoner. And how, 
permit me to ask, can that be true with 
regard to India which is not only utterly 
false but contemptibly ridiculous when 
applied to any other country or people 
under the sun? Was it by preventing 
Roman citizens from settling in the distant 
provinces, and carrying with them their 
arts, their capital, their skill, their litera- 
ture, and their energy, that Rome became 
the mistress of the civilized world, and 
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preserved her dominion so long? No, 
but by not only permitting but encouraging 
colonization throughout the whole range 
of her empire. Is it by a similar cramped 
and wretched policy that Russia holds 
together the greatest empire the world 
ever witnessed? No, but by pushing 
forth its colonial outposts, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, in all directions, 
occupying the intermediate ground, raising 
the natives in the scale of civilization, 
and imparting to them the whole of the 
knowledge, the arts and sciences, of which 
Russia herself is possessed. So far am I 
from thinking any strength or permanency 
is afforded to our Indian empire from this 
policy, that I feel. convinced the very 
reverse is the case. At present we hold 
India by a single thread : allow settlement 
by Englishmen in India, you convert the 
tie from the single thread into a cable 
composed of millions of those threads. 
Each may be snapt asunder by the storm; 
both may, and in all human probability 
will, be in time worn out by friction ; 
but the probable duration of the latter 
would be increased just in proportion to 
the accumulation of material and the 
elements of adhesion you employed in its 
construction. You now govern India by 
the sword, and that sword wielded by the 
natives. Attachment to you as rulers no 
one pretends to say exists; benefit you 
have not conferred upon any class; wealth 
you have not poured into the country, 
but extracted with all the force of the 
fiscal screw from it; and unhappily for 
India, while you exclude European skill 
generally from her fields, you introduce it 
in all its perfection in the construction of 
that most powerful engine; nay you avail 
yourselves of Indian extortion to render 
still more effectual the deadly skill of the 
European Minister of Finance. 

Under these circumstances, had you not 
to deal with a people peculiarly submissive 
to their rulers, it is probable your empire 
would not be of any lengthened duration ; 
and it is obviously exposed to contingen- 
cies the greater in proportion to the slight 
hold you have over the country, and the 
ignorance you are in, respecting the habits, 
feelings, and modes of thinking of the 
natives. That this is the case we have the 
direct testimony of one of the ablest among 
the many able individuals who have 
afforded their talents to the Company’s 
government—I mean sir H. Strachey, who 
thus describes the situation we stand in 
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towards the natives :—‘‘ We cannot study 
the genius of the people in its own sphere 
of action. We know little of their do- 
mestic life, their knowledge, conversation, 
amusements, their trades, castes, or any of 
those national and individual character- 
istics which are essential to a complete 
knowledge of them. Every day affords 
us examples of something new and sur- 
prising ; and we have no principle to guide 
us in the investigation of facts, except 
an extreme diffidence of our opinion, 
a consciousness of inability to judge of 
what is probable or improbable.” — 
Again he says— The evil I complain of 
is extensive, and I fear irreparable. The 
difficulty we experience in discerning 
truth from falsehood among the natives, 
may be ascribed, I think, chietly to our 
want of connection with them, to the 
peculiarity of their manners and habits, 
and their excessive ignorance of our 
character, and our almost equal ignorance 
of theirs.” 

The evil thus complained of, and from 
whence there flows, amongst other in- 
jurious consequences, a difficulty amount- 
ing in some cases to an impossibility in 
detecting crime and doing justice between 
the parties seeking adjustment of their 
claims in your courts of law, is, as he says, 
irreparable under the present system, and 
can only be remedied by such an intimate 
admixture between the native population 
and Englishmen as would arise from the 
permission to settle in the country. A 
cheaper and more efficient administration 
of the laws would result from it, mutual 
interests would beget purity of feeling, 
and the good to be found in the character 
of each nation would be unfolded to the 
other. In this way only can any perma- 
nent hold ever be obtained of the country, 
or will it be possible to introduce those 
improvements which a beneficent govern- 
ment would wish to carry into effect, and 
which are now so much wanted in our 
Indian empire. 

I proceed now to the last point of our 
discussion—I mean the trade with China. 
Gentlemen are aware that this is now a 
strict monopoly in the hands of the East- 
India Company. They have by their 
Charter the exclusive right of trading 
with that immense empire, containing one 
hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants, 
and from whence so important an article 
of our consumption as tea is exclusively 
drawn. It is singular, that in the earlier 
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stages of the intercourse of Europeans 
with that quarter of the globe, none of 
that extreme jealousy which now marks 
the conduct of the Chinese and other 
nations similarly situated appears to have 
existed. In the seventeenth century there 
were four ports instead of one open in 
China for foreigners: the empire of Japan 
was also open, as well as the Eastern 
Archipelago, Cochin China, and Siam ; 
and it was not until the different nations 
of Europe had shut up the trade with 
these countries in the hands of companies, 
that the present jealous exclusion was 
adopted by these Asiatic governments. 
The object of monopolists is always if 
possible to buy under and sell above the 
market price, and by the power they 
often possessed of sichodling ree compe- 
tition they were able at times to effect 
this object. They were haughty too and 
overbearing in their carriage, their ships 
were armed, their officers in uniform, 
and demeaning themselves more as naval 
commanders than as captains of merchant- 
men. The natives were, and felt them- 
selves to be, inferior in the arts of war, 
and consequently stood in awe of these 
formidable traders: add to which, the 
jealousies and constant conflicts between 
the rival European companies, entailing 
injury upon the natives they drew into 
their quarrels or cramping their trade by 
their unjust appropriations of parts of it 
to themselves, together with perpetual 
attempts to grasp at territory and to estab- 
lish their dominion in the conntry where 
they had obtained it; these circumstances 
sufficiently account for the restrictions 
imposed by the natives in their intercourse 
with Europeans. Japan has now for up- 
wards of a century and a half entirely 
closed its ports, except to the miserable 
remnant of a Dutch factory, which is still 
tolerated, more as it would appear to 
prove how much humility can be extracted 
from Dutch cupidity than with any view 
of allowing them to carry on a beneficial 
trade. From Siam and Cochin China, 
Europeans are almost entirely excluded ; 
and with the great empire of China, 
as is well known, the intercourse is confined 
to the single port of Canton, and placed 
under the superintendence of the Hong 
merchants. This slight sketch, which 


shows clearly the injury ever inflicted on 
commerce by monopoly, and the superior 
benefits of free trade, the valuable work 
of Mr. Crawfurd on the Eastern Archipe- 
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lago has enabled me to give; a work alike 
distinguished for the information it affords, 
as for the interesting and entertaining 
nature of its general contents: and here, 
Sir, having mentioned Mr. Crawfurd, 
I cannot resist the temptation I feel to 
express the obligation, not I only, but the 
country too, in my opinion, is under to 
him for the great light he has thrown by 
his researches upon the whole of this 
question. 

The China trade, then, is exclusively in 
the hands of the Fast-India Company. 
Let us see whether it is a prosperous one, 
in so far as the export of British produce 
is concerned. Has it increased or di- 
minished? Official documents must an- 
swer this question :-— 


From 1801 to 1810 the annual cm 
average export to Canton was 1,152,206 


1811 to 1822 ......eeeeee++ 780,959 
1823 to 1827. ....-ccceeeses 682,177 
In. ARZ7 coceccctesecarenne _Aapene 
In. 1828. 4. ccccnecerennes,. Spastie 


The average of the two last years is 
678,6541., exhibiting a falling-off, as 
compared with the first period, of some- 
where about forty per cent. It is true 
that this is declared, or real, not official 
value; and that as manufactured articles 
have recently fallen in value, owing partly 
to the fall in the value of the raw material, 
partly to the improvement in machinery, 
and partly also to the altered value of our 
currency, this exhibits a greater falling- 
off than -has actually taken place. But 
after making ample deductions on these 
heads it will still be found, that in the 
hands of the East-India Company the 
export of British produce to China has 
considerably declined within the few last 
years. I am well aware, that until the 
expiration of the Charter we cannot 
other than by agreement with the East- 
India Company make any alteration in 
the mode of conducting this trae; but 
surely the facts I have stated, render an 
early and most searching inquiry indis- 
pensable. When the immense population 
of this vast empire is considered, when we 
reflect that it stretches to the fifty-third 
degree of north latitude ; that the Chinese 
require warm clothing, and have nothing 
resembling our woollen 
that they are eminently a commercial 
people, anxious to purchase their com- 
modities in the cheapest market, and 
possessed of none of the recent improve- 





manufacture ; : 
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ments by which Europeans have, by 
abridging hand-labour, so greatly reduced 
the value of manufactured articles; and 
when it is further considered, that from 
that country we are supplied with an article 
of consumption in general use amongst the 
whole population of this empire, and that 
the quantity of tea annually consumed 
might easily be doubled or trebled pro- 
vided its price were reduced ;—I say, when 
all these things are taken into considera- 
tion, it is not extravagant to assume, that 
an export trade now limited to six or 
700,0007, might be extended to some 
millions, I am aware it will be urged, 
that the Chinese are a jealous people, 
with whom it is difficult to trade, as is 
evinced by their confining their forei 
trade to one port, and putting it under 
the superintendence of the Hong mer- 
chants; and that the skilful management 
and great importance of the Company’s 
factory are necessary to preserve it. This 
I believe to be a great fallacy. Mr. 
Milburne, in his valuable work on 
Oriental Commerce, says—‘‘The com- 
merce of Canton, immense as it is, is 
carried on with astonishing regularity, 
and in no part of the world is business 
transacted with so much ease and dis- 
patch,” 

The Americans find no difficulty in 
carrying on their free trade with China, 
supplying not only the United States but 
all the world, except Great Britain, with 
Chinese produce, and importing even 
British manufactures into Canton. Their 
trade has speedily grown up to one of 
great importance. The amount of it, as 
given in evidence before the Lords’ 
committee, 1821, is as follows :— 

Dollars. 

1804-5 .....eeeeeeees 3,555,818 

1817-18... .00e2e+00++- 6,777,000 

1824-5 8,902,045 


The only reason why this trade is not car- 
ried much further is, that tea does not in 
the United States, as here, enter into the 
daily consumption of theentire population. 
he willingness of the Chinese to con- 
sume European manufactures is again 
evidenced by the overland trade the Rus- 
sians carry on with the north-eastern parts 
of that empire through the emporium of 
Krachta. The following extracts from 
Mr. Tate’s evidence given before the 
Lords’ Committee in 1821 are highly 
important as bearing upon this point :— 


eeneseeeeeegere 
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“ Articles of British manufacture are 
suitable for the consumption of the northern 
provinces of China; and in spite of every 
obstacle they have found their way to that 
distant country by an overland journey of 
upwards of five thousand miles, a part of 
which is through regions where there are 
neither roads nor inhabitants.” He adds, 
‘coarse woollens worth 4s. or 5s. per yard 
and Manchester velveteens, formed a part 
ofthese exports.” ‘“ Manchester velveteens, 
sold in London in 1820 at from 2s. to 
2s. 2d. per yard, were resold to the Chinese 
at from 8s. 6d. to 9s, per yard.” “An 
article costing at Krachta 8s. 6d, per yard 
might be delivered by sea in the northern 
parts of China at 2s, 6d.” ‘The total 
quantity of European manufactures bar- 
tered at Krachta in 1820 was in value, 
1,000,000. *” 

I conceive therefore that there is every 
reasonable ground for expecting, that un- 
der a system of free trade a very large vent 
for the manufactures of this country might 
be found in China, and that the peculiar 
habits of the Chinese would interpose no 
effectual bar to this trade. But granting, 
for the sake of argument, there was a 
difficulty in carrying on a trade direct 
with Canton, I am inclined to believe that 
it would only throw it into the channel 
now opened in the eastern Archipelago by 
our thriving settlement of Sincapore ; and 
nothing perhaps proves more decidedly 
the value and extent of the trade in this 
part of the world than the rapid growth 
of the emporium I now allude to. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s account of it is—‘ But 
perhaps the most remarkable example we 
have of the success of free trade is ex- 
hibited in the history of the little settle- 
ment of Sincapore, a barren islet, and 
having only the advantage of a convenient 
locality. In the commencement of the 
year 1819, not ten acres of the primeval 
forest which covered it was cleared, and its 
whole inhabitants consisted of about three 
hundred beggarly Malays, not only pos- 
sessing no industrious habits, but notori- 
ous and dangerous pirates. We have be~ 
fore us the accounts of its exports and im- 
ports for the year ending the 30th of April 





* By recent accounts from St. Petersburgh» 
the consumption of tea in Russia is estimated - 
at 25,200,000lbs. ; so that Russia next to our- 
selves is the greatest consumer of tea. Besides 
Krachta, a trade has heen recently opened 
with China at two other posts on the fron- 
tier. 
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1828, and find that their joint. amount 
was 2,875,800/.: theexports aloneamount- 
ed to 1,387,201/.; that is to say, they 
exceeded the declared value of the exports 
of the East-India Company from the whole 
United Kingdom to all India and China in 
the corresponding year by 88,6081., giving 
the Company the advantage of all their 


slid at - | 
civil and military stores, but observing on | 


the other hand, that they did not contribute 
a shilling towards the amount of the Sin- 
capore exports. Our whole trade to the 


straits of Malacca in 1814 was short of | 


1,000,000/.; at present it considerably 
exceeds 4,000,000/.” 

In addition to this it is to be observed, 
that amongst the ships touching at Sinca- 
pore are Chinese junks: in 1826 they 
amounted to ten, and a part of their cargo 
was tea, which they imported in that year 
to the extent of 323,913lbs.; thus a direct 
trade has already commenced between 
China and Sincapore, and there can be no 
doubt that it might be increased to any ex- 
tent which our trade with China might 
require. 

It is to be remarked, that tea is not the 
produce of the province where Canton is 
situated, but of two maritime provinces to 
the northward of it.. The black tea is 
grown in the province of Fokein, and the 
green in that of Kiangnan; but a small 
part is now sent from either province by 
sea to Canton: the black tea is carried on 
the back of Porters over a chain of 
mountains surrounding Fokein, and the 
nearest place of its growth to Canton is 
upwards of five hundred miles. The green- 
tea district is seven or eight hundred 
miles distant from it, but there is I believe 
inland navigation nearly the whole way ; 
that, however, which is clear is, that the 
tea might be sent by sea direct from the 
province where it is grown to Sincapore, 
and sold at least as. cheap there as it now 
is at Canton. 

There is one other point which I must 
not omit—it is the price at which the 
Company sell their tea to the people of 
this country. Not only are we greatly 
injured in a commercial sense by their 
rigid monopoly with China, but we 
are also taxed to the amount of about 
2,000,0002. a year in the shape of the 
extra price they oblige us to pay for the 
tea we consume. The following is the 
account of the sale of tea at the India 
House in 1828: 


POR Mss sc isoeves 31,300,000lbs. 
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£, 
Sold for (exclusive of duty). . 4,254,874 
Price if sold at Hamburgh.. 1,446,121 
Difference ........2+22 £.2,808,753 

It is however asserted, that the quality 
of the Company’s tea is better than that 
sold on the continent. It may beso toa 
trifling extent, but I believe this is by no 
means certain; and making every rea- 
sonable allowance for the difference of 
quality,'the extra charge on account of the 
East-India Company’s monopoly will not 
much (if it does at all) fall short of my 
estimate. Now it is remarkable, that it is 
only since the passing of the last charter 
that this power of overcharge has existed — 
since the 18th George 2nd. Until that 
period there had ‘always existed a most 
wholesome provision of law, by which the 
lords of the Treasury were empowered to 
admit an import of tea from the continent 
of Europe, whenever it should appear the 
price of the company’s tea was higher 
than that sold in other countries, This 
law was renewed by several acts, and 
even so recently as the year 1822; anda 
legal doubt may still exist whether it was 
repealed by the charter of 1813. I fear, 
however, the words of the clause in that 
charter relating to the trade in tea are too 
strict to admit of our now acting upon this 
most wholesome provision of law. How- 
ever that may be, its principle is too just 
ever to be lost sight of, and at the earliest 
possible period the country ought to de- 
mand justice upon this head. 

I believe I have now gone through the 
main points of my case. My object has 
been more to give an outline of it than to 
weary the House by entering too minutely 
into detail upon it. It only remains for me 
to remind the House of the immense open- 
ing afforded to our trade by the adoption 
of the principle of free trade in the ex- 
tensive regions to which my motion has 
reference—regions embracing a population 
of at least three hundred millions, all 
anxious to consume our manufactures, 
provided only we take their products in 
return: a population placed precisely in a 
condition, and living in a climate, which 
would render a trade with them the most 
natural and the most beneficial to this 
country. I would too implore the House 
to reflect, that a duty is imposed upon the 
legislature of this country to take into its 
serious consideration the state of its 
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immense empire in the east, to see how 
best the condition of its subjects can be 


ameliorated, and in what way we may | 


[ May 14.] 


| mittee might have time to examine, rather 
_ than a fair picture of the considerations by 
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which the question ought to be governed, 


most easily confer upon them the bless- | and into which the House must enter with- 
ings of English justice and English | out reserve, if it intended to come to a 


civilization; in what manner we can the! just decision. 


most effectually augment their wealth and 
extend their commerce. I feel assured 
that the only practicable mode in which 
these great objects can be accomplished is 
by placing our commercial relations with 
them on a footing of perfect freedom and 
equality. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not rise to follow the hon. gentle- 
man through the able and elaborate de- 
tail into which he had gone on this im- 
portant subject, but to express a hope, 
that, under all the circumstances of the 
case, and even from his own view of it, he 
would not press the appointment of the 
committee at present. The hon. gentle- 
man had miost justly stated, that the ques- 
tion was one of the highest importance, 
as being a branch of that which must ere 
long come before the House, involving as 
it did the interests of millions “over whom 
our power extended in India. But in pro- 
portion as the hon. gentleman himself ad- 
mitted this importance, so must he also 
admit, that any investigation with respect 
to it should be complete and impartial, 
—that an opportunity should be given of 
having the best evidence with respect to it ; 
but if they commenced the inquiry at the 
present period of the session, they would 
disable themselves from coming to such a 
result, as would be satisfactory to those 
whose interests the hon. member advo- 
cated. He would put it to the hon. mem- 
ber whether at the present period of the 
session, they could advance a single step 
which would be satisfactory, — whether 
they could hope, amidst the conflicting 
evidence which must be offered, to come 
to any definite result, on any one part of 
the question ; or whether they could get 
through a tithe of the evidence which 
would be offered, and which they must 
examine, before they made their report. 
He put it to the hon. member, whether it 
was possible for him, ~ considering this 
question either as a question of trade, or 
as a question of politics, or as a question 
of trade and of politics united, to do more 
this session, if a committee were granted 
him, than lay down for the House certain 
res pe on the subject, according to the 
partial views of such witnesses as the com- 





But, when he advised the 
House not to appoint the committee which 
the hon. member for Bridgenorth recom- 
mended, he begged it to be understood, 
that he did not give that advice from a 
feeling that it was not necessary that in- 
quiry should be made into all the objects 
which the motion of the hon. member em- 
braced. On the contrary, he admitted 
that not only all the objects which the hon. ' 
member had embraced in his elaborate 
statement, but also many others which he 
had omitted, were deserving of minute 
and general inquiry; and if he advised 
the non-adoption of the hon. member’s 
proposition at present, it was because he 
thought that the House could make the 
inquiry more creditably to itself, and more 
advantageously to the country, by adopt- 
ing the view which he took of the mode 
in which the inquiry should be conducted, 
It was his opinion, that as a necessary pre- 
liminary to that inquiry, it was requisite 
for the House to have before it a certain 
quantity of documentary evidence. It was 
necessary, for the information of those 
gentlemen who might be appointed mem- 
bers of such a committee, that some prin- 
ciples by which their inquiries might be 
governed should be laid before them, in 
order that they might make themselves 
previously masters of the subject, and so 
conduct the proposed investigation with 
effect. It was the intention of his right 
hon. friend, the "president of the Board of 
Trade, had he not been prevented by in- 
disposition from attending in his place 
that evening, to have moved, and he be- 
lieved he might state, that it still was his 
right hon. friend’s intention, in the course 
of the present session, to move, for the 
production of that documentary evidence, 
which appeared to be indispensable as a 
preliminary to that inquiry, which all con- 
curred in thinking to be necessary. So 
far from deprecating inquiry, government 
was most anxious to enter upon an inquiry, 
embracing all the topics to which the hon. 
member had adverted, at an early period 
of the next session, when the House would 
be in a situation to conduct such an in- 
quiry with effect. The House would 
therefore see, that the question between 
the hon, member and himself was, not 
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whether inquiry should take place or no, 
but whether that inquiry should be con- 
ducted by a committee to be appointed 
now, or by a committee to be appointed at 
the commencement of next session, after 
the production of a quantity of docu- 
mentary evidence. Between these two 
courses, he could not hesitate as to which 
he ought to follow; and he was almost of 
opinion that, after the statement which he 
had made, the hon. member would be in- 
clined to acquiesce in his views; for ex- 
actly in proportion as the hon. member 
deemed this to be a subject of weight and 
importance, was he bound to adopt that 
mode of inquiry which would be most ge- 
neral and comprehensive. When he looked 
to the course of proceeding adopted by 
the House in previous instances, he found, 
that there was no occasion for acting with 
the haste which the hon. member proposed. 
When the charter was renewed in 1794, 
the inquiry into the propriety of the renew- 
al did not commence till the year 1793. 
Again, when the charter was renewed in 
1814, the inquiry did not commence till 
the year 1813. We were now in the year 
1829 deliberating on the question of the 
government of India; and yet until the 
year 1834 the government of that country 
must remain on its present footing. ‘The 
first thing which parliament would have 
to decide upon would be a notice to the 
East-India Company. That notice must 
be given three years before the expiration 
of the charter; and as the charter did not 
expire till 1834, that notice need not be 
given till 1831. Now, he thought that 
an inquiry commenced in the beginning 
of the session 1830 would be adequate to 
give the House all the information that 
would be necessary to enable it to decide 
on the preliminary points, whether in the 
year 1831 notice should be given to the 
East-India Company that the term of their 
charter and their exclusive trade should 
cease and determine within the next three 
years. These were the principal grounds 
on which he intended to move the previous 
question on the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber. In doing so, he begged that it might 
be understood, that he was far from disre- 
garding the weight of the arguments which 
the hon. member had addressed to the 
House, and that nothing was further from 
his intention than to adopt a course which 
was disrespectful to him. It was impossible 
to have heard the speech of the hon, mem- 
ber without fecling a respect for the ability 
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which characterized it. It was astatement 
conveying great information, combining a 
number of most useful details, and couched 
in a tone and temper which he might hold 
out as a model for the imitation of hon. 
members on a question calculated to excite 
so much feeling as the present. He was most 
anxious to go into the inquiry. He was 
likewise anxious that such inquiry should 
be most comprehensive, general, and eftect- 
ive; and therefore it was, that he moved 
the previous question. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he agreed with his 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that this was a question not 
only of the highest importance to the com- 
merce and manufactures of this country, 
but also a question involving interests far 
higher than those of mere commerce and 
manufactures. It was a question to give 
to the East-India Company. It was a 
question also, the decision of parliament 
upon which would involve the happiness 
and the tranquillity of the millions of sub- 
jects who in that country looked up to us 
for protection. All these considerations 
rendered it necessary that the House should 
proceed to inquire into the subject, with a 
full consideration of the awful responsibi- 
lity which would rest upon it, for every 
decision which it might make upon the 
different bearings of this question. He 
felt thankful to his right hon, friend for 
the assurance which he had given to the 
House, that this inquiry should be gone 
into fully, fairly, and deliberately, at an 
early period of the next session. He also 
felt thankful, that there would emanate 
from that quarter, from which it was always 
fitting that such information should eman- 
ate, a valuable mass of documentary in- 
formation to guide their inquiries, 

At the same time he must say, that not- 
withstanding the speech of his right hon, 
friend, he could not see that there was any 
reason which should prevent the House 
from entering into inquiry at the present 
moment. If we were to appoint a com- 
mittee now, these advantages would arise 
from it: first of all, the members of the 
committee would be forced to know how 
serious, extensive, and important was the 
duty imposed upon them. They would 
have all the advantage of the recess to di- 
rect their studies so as to enable them, if 
the committee were renewed in the next 
session, to discharge in a more efficient 
manner the duty devolved upon them by 
the House, It had been stated, that 
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among the other questions which that) fully distinguished from those questions 
duty would call upon them to decide, were | which were mixed up with the commercial 
questions connected with the happiness | pursuits of the company, knowing that all 
of India, and with the security of our pos- | the interests of the country were involved 
sessions in that quarter of the globe— | in difficulty, and must be well weighed be- 
questions of settlement, questions of com- | fore the House could decide that no set- 
mercial policy, questions of civil policy, in| tlement or no colonization should take 
all the different views in which the admi-| place in India, (and on that point he 
nistration of a great empire could be con- | would say that there must be some change, 
sidered. Considerations like these impe- | if we did not wish to lose India). Looking 
ratively called upon parliament to look | at the character, the habits and the pre- 
into this subject; and therefore, if they | judices of the natives of that large conti- 
were to begin their inquiry into it at this| nent, he would say, that we could not 
early period, even admitting that they | apply to it the ordinary principles of 
were not bound to come to a decision be- | colonization, nor deal with it as with a 
fore the close of four years, they would | country which we occupied for the first 
not be able to conclude it if they conducted | time. Matters like these must go through 
it properly, in the course of the next ses- |a committee; and he would even say, 
sion. It was an inquiry more compli-| that the judgment of the committee upoa 
cated, more various, more extensive, than | them must not be considered as binding 
any into which the House had ever yetem- | upon parliament. 

barked. He was sure there would be no| For his own part he would own, that so 
dissatisfaction in the country if the com-! far as his own inquiries and reflections 
mittee were now to sit for a month—if it | had gone, he could not see the possibility 
were then to report, that it had commenced | of reconciling, to the degree which he 
its inquiries, that it had sent queries on | could wish, the commercial interests of 
important points out to the East, and that | England with the administration of the 
it had called for a mass of documentary | political affairs of India by a company of 
evidence, which could only be procured | merchants who were engaged in the com- 
from a distance, and if it were then to re- | merce of the country, over which they 


commend to the House to consent to its | exercised sovereign rule. He thought 


being revived in the next session. | that the principles of commerce, as they 

Whilst he stated, that the appointment | affected private individuals, must be in- 
of a committee this session would be pro- | terfered with and destroyed, if private 
ductive of such advantages, and not only | individuals were obliged to compete with 
of such advantages, but of this further | rivals enjoying the power of sovereignty, 
advantage, that it would be an intimation | and possessing twenty-five millions of 
to all parties who felt an interest in this | revenue from their commercial and terri- 
question, that parliament had determined | torial acquisitions. How they were to re- 
to direct its attention to it, and a formal | lieve themselves from this difficulty he 
invitation to them, if they had any inform- | could not tell: all that he could say at 
ation to give, to come forward and give | present was this, that it did appear to 
it—he was not inclined to overvalue the | him, that the more they separated the 
importance of beginning inquiry either in | commerce of India from its sovereignty, 
the present or in the ensuing session of , the better would it be for the interests of 
parliament. He should be satisfied, if, in| all parties engaged in commerce with 
an inquiry of such importance, the subject | India—the better would it be for the 
should be brought forward by those who | advancement of civilization in India— 
were responsible for the administration of | the better would it it be for the great in- 
England and of India—he meant by mem- | terests of the people of India—and the 
bers of the government—under the direc- | better would it be for the interests of the 
tion of the ministers of the Crown, and in | people of England, the consumers of the 
conformity with the course which they | produce which India supplied, and the 
recommended as the most efficient. For | producers of the articles in which that 
these reasons, not wishing to enter at pre-| produce was to be paid for. For if the 
sent into any parts of this extensive ques- | East-India Company were carrying on their 
tion, thinking at the same time that all | commerce to the injury of individuals, as it 
questions relating to the future political | had been confidently stated that they 
administration of India should: be care-| were, that injury must ultimately fall upon 
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the people of England. Therefore it was, 
that he wished to give to commerce a 
greater expansion than it had at present, 
and to rescue it from competing with that 
monstrous anomaly of commercial enter- 
prise and sovereign power united in the 
same corporation. He was particularly 
desirous that the inquiry should be com- 
menced as early as possible. He wished 
it to be distinctly understood, that though 
he thonght that there was great evil in the 
present state of things, he did not think 
that it arose either from the conduct of 
the East-India Company or from that of 
the directors, to whom he owed, and for 
whom he felt, all possible respect, and 
who had exerted the greatest talent for 
the benefit of those whose interests they 
were selected to protect and to promote, 
but that it arose from the anomalous 
nature of the system itself. There was 
one point on which he must say that he 
could not agree with his right hon. friend. 
His right hon. friend said, that it was 
useless to enter upon any inquiry in this 
session, and insinuated that it would 
be almost premature to enter upon inquiry 
in the next session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—No, 
no: I neither said nor insinuated any such 
thing [hear]. 

Mr. Huskisson was well aware, that his 
right hon, friend had not said any such 
thing in direct words, but he had said this 
—that inquiry should take place next ses- 
sion, but that there was no indispensable 
necessity that it should take place even 
then, as the charter of the company did 
not expire till]1834. His right hon, friend 
had likewise stated, that on two former 
occasions the inquiry had taken place 
only one year before its expiration. He 
thought that if, on the present occasion, 
the inquiry should be commenced at an 
early period, and should be prosecuted to 
a conclusionfas soon as possible, it would 
satisfy the House, the country, and the 
directors of the East-India Company too, 
that it was for the interest of them all to 
make an alteration in the present charter, 
at a period previous to its legal termina- 
tion. He was of opinion that, if a com- 
mittee were appointed, the question of a 
more extended intercourse between this 
country and China might be settled at an 
eatlier period than the year 1834, Let 
not gentlemen, when they looked at that 
part of the question, deceive themselves. 
If they neglected to follow in the track 
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which was now open to them—if they left 
foreigners to occupy for years a market into 
which we might, but were not allowed by 
law, to enter—if they let the industrious 
classes of Chinese deal with America for 
commodities, which they would at present 
as willingly take from us—if they pro- 
hibited, too, all commercial iatercourse 
between China and Sincapore—it might, 
perhaps, be too late to alter our policy, 
when the charter of the company had ex- 
pired. In the years which must elapse 
between that time and the present, others 
would be engaged in that trade, which 
might now be ours ; and therefore he said, 
boldly to the House of Commons, “ You 
ought to seize the advantages which pre- 
sent themselves to your grasp, whilst you 
yet can.” Look, too, at the new world. 
The troubles of the states of South Ame- 
rica could not continue for ever. They 
must fall before long under a settled form 
of government; and then their intercourse 
with the east must be very considerable. 
Their situation on the coast of the Pacific 
was advantageous for intercourse with all 
the Archipelago of the Indies, At present 
they were without any commercial marine. 
The means of carrying on the intercourse 
between South America and China would 
be seized by the merchants of other states, 
if we failed to avail ourselves of it. The 
United States of America had already got 
a good deal of the carrying trade; and if 
we let three or four years pass without 
doing any thing, it might be productive 
of great ‘mischief to the position which 
England had to maintain in the east. 

He therefore contended, that the ques- 
tion ought to be taken up at as early a 
period as possible, and especially on those 
points which were only connected with a 
part of the charter. It was nota matter of 
indifference that the House should show 
to the merchants and manufacturers of 
England, who were labouring under great 
depression, that this was a question to 
which it was alive, and that it was looking 
to a satisfactory arrangement of it, as 
soon as it could be made with due atten- 
tion to vested rights and interests. He 
was satisfied that if inquiry were granted, 
we should be able long before the expira- 
tion of the present charter, with the con- 
currence of the East-India Company, to 
make some satisfactory compromise, so 
that a new system of trade might start up 
in the place of the old one. That system 
was clearly defective. In the year 1793, 
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when the renewal of the Company’s ex- 
clusive privileges was under discussion, it 
was stipulated, that three thousand tons of 
the Company’s shipping should be set 
aside for the merchants of England, and 
they were set aside accordingly. The 
condition on which this trade com- 
menced was a payment on the outward- 
bound cargo of 5/. per ton, and on the 
import cargo 151. per ton; and yet this 
condition, severe as it now appeared, was 
deemed at the time to be a considerable 
advance to a better system. On the 
renewal of the charter in 1813, we ob- 
tained an indefinite power of increasing 
our trade with India as far as it could be 
extended. Since that time it had been 
extended very considerably, and therefore 
it was not theoretical to assume, that if 
the House proceeded in the course of re- 
laxation, our trade with India would go 
on increasing the benefits which the 
country already derived from its connexion 
with India, securing the tranquillity and 
prosperity of that continent, and pro- 
moting the welfare of all parties engaged 
in its commerce. He felt these considera- 
tions so strongly that he did hope that the 
points which related to the political ar- 
rangements to be made hereafter respect- 
ing India would not stand in the way of 
the commercial intercourse, which was so 
interesting to the merchants of England, 
and which was likely to prove so benefi- 
cial to the civilization of India. He would 
not, however, advise his hon. friend to 
persist in his motion: he would rather 
advise him to withdraw it, in consequence 
of the promise which had been given by 
his right hon. friend. At the same time 
he must say, that he was not at all sorry 
that the discussion had taken place. 

Mr. Hume said, that since the chancellor 
of the Exchequer had admitted that it was 
necessary that an inquiry should take place, 
the only remaining question was, at what 
time it should take place. This was nota 
question which involved the existence of 
the East-India Company. It was one 
which might be inquired into without 
any reference to that question; and upon 
that ground he thought that all the rea- 
soning which the right hon. gentleman had 
resorted to, and all the arguments which 
he had adduced, were rather in favour of 
an immediate inquiry. At least, he could 
not conceive upon what ground it was, 
after all that he had said upon the subject, 
that the right hon. gentleman could bring 
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himself to the conclusion that it would be 
best to postpone the inquiry until next 
session, when he himself admitted the 
importance of an early investigation. The 
present stagnation in the commercial 
world was well known to every one. The 
manufacturers had goods ready to send 
out, if they could only find a vent for 
them. That vent would be afforded, if 
the trade with China were thrown open. 
Until the present evening he had always 
heard of the advantage of practical know- 
ledge over theoretical reasoning ; but that 
was not now admitted. He asked the right 
hon, gentleman, what was the opinion of 
those who were best calculated, from long 
experience, to offer an opinion upon the 
subject? He asked, whether they did 
not agree that the present system was 
highly prejudicial to this country? He 
held that the House ought, in deference to 
public opinion, to institute an Tm into 
the subject without delay; in order to 
ascertain, before it came to the question 
of the renewal of the charter, how the 
modifications which had been alluded to 
could be introduced without detriment to 
the interests of those concernéd. He 
thought that the ground of delay was not 
a good one, for it was only a few years ago 
that the documentary evidence which had 
been so much talked of in the course of 
this debate had been entirely quashed. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to seek 
other evidence; and that could not be 
done until a committee had been appointed. 
He saw no reason why the inquiry should 
be postponed on account of the House 
sitting later than ministers contemplated, 
since their sitting two or three months 
more or less was nothing when such mighty 
interests were involved. How could the 
House be better employed than in investi- 
gating matters which so nearly concerned, 
not merely the present welfare of England, 
but its permanent prosperity? The only 
reason that had been given for delay was, 
that on the former renewal of the charter 
only two years were employed in previous 
investigation; but that was a mistake, for 
the reports made at that time occupied 
five years in their compilation. Besides, 
the right hon. gentleman should not take 
so bounded a view as he seemed to do 
upon the subject. When they legislated for 
India they should not merely look to the 
advantages which certain changes might 
bring our own merchants, but to the 
interest of the millions of subjects we had 
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in: that part of the world. It was said that 
a committee appointed by the government 
would most likely arrive at the truth. He 
thought, unfortunately, from the constitu- 
tion of that House, no committee could be 
had: but what was appointed by the go- 
vernment. But he did not care who 
appointed the committee, so that they 
arrived at the truth. He knew, however, 
what kind of a report there would be if 
the committee was nominated according to 
the wishes of some parties. You might 
draw up a case, submit it to a lawyer, and 
get any opinfon you liked. So it was with 
committees of that House. Tell him what 
opinion was wanted, and it would be only 
necessary to get the committee nominated 
in a proper way to obtain it. He hoped, 
however, the time would arrive when they 
should have a committee that would be 
appointed neither exclusively by those in 
the interests of the merchants, of the 
government, or of the East-India Com- 
pany. In any thing he might say he did 
not wish to detract from the merit of the 
court of directors; far from it, for he believed 
that no men ever wished more to do good 
to those under their sway, than the East- 
India directors did to the inhabitants of 
India ; but it had unfortunately happened 
that many of their measures, conceived 
with the kindest intentions, had failed in 
their object from a want, on the part of 
those who brought them forward, of a 
knowledge of those general principles 
which ought to regulate the concerns of a 
vast empire like India. The right hon. 
ntleman opposite alluded several times 
in the course of last year, but particularly 
in allusion to the tariff of the United States, 
to two most important articles of our 
commerce with America—he meant to- 
bacco and cotton; and he had hoped from 
those frequent allusions to them by the 
right hon. gentleman, that he would this 
year have taken steps to make us sharers 
to a larger amount in the benefits the 
American ship-owners reaped from the 
transportation of those articles to this 
piace The object of America was, very 
naturally, to get as large a share of the 
ing trade as possible, and to curtail 
that of England. She was right in doing 
s0 if she could; but it behoved us to take 
what measures were in ourpower to preserve 
as much as possible of it in our own hands. 
It was clear to him, that if we could get 
our cotton and tobacco from India instead 
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two hundred thousand additional tons of 
British shipping. India was capable of 
supplying us to an unlimited extent with 
every article we got from America. It 
was the native country of cotton, and was 
transplanted from there to the new world, 
The Company was not, perhaps, so much 
to blame as might be thought at first sight, 
for our not getting a larger supply of cotton 
than we did from India; for the fact was, 
that all the Indian cotton came from the 
Mahratta states, which were not subject 
to us until the year 1804, The House 
would be surprised to hear how much of 
the cotton we imported came from America. 
We imported in all 197,000,000 lbs. Of 
this we obtained 151,000,000 lbs. from the 
United States. He saw no reason why 
Englishmen, or Indians under the direction 
of English capitalists, could not cultivate 
all the cotton wanted, and bring the article 
to as high a state of perfection as we did 
other things in other countries. Brazil 
furnished us with 17,000,000 lbs. Egypt, 
which seven years back did not senda 
single bale, now supplied us _ with 
7,000,000 lbs. ; the West Indies sent us 
9,000,000 Ibs.; but we should not look to 
any increase in that quarter, as the soil 
was limited, and the attention of the land- 
owners turned to other objects: finally, 
from India we received only 12,000,000 Ibs. 
and that after possessing the territory 
where it grew for five and twenty years. 
These facts showed that we ought to pro- 
ceed to an inquiry forthwith, and induce 
Englishmen to settle in India. He said 
settle, because to attempt colonizing a 
country overflowing with inhabitants, who 
were content to work for 3d. a day, was 
ridiculous. We might colonize America, 
or New South Wales, but we could not 
colonize India. We might, however, settle 
some Englishmen there with the greatest 
advantage. If, instead of adding about 
two thousand English residents, which 
were all added in consequence of the re- 
laxations in the last renewal of the charter, 
we had added ten thousand, it would have 
rendered our possessions much more secure 
and profitable, and would have furnished a 
good outlet for the superabundant popula- 
tion and capital of this country. The vast 
quantity of shipping employed by the 
Americans in bringing us their cotton 
might give the House an idea how much 
our shipping interest would be benefitted 
by our fetching if from India. He merely 
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dia, and not protective duties imposed to 
bring about these objects; for he consi- 
dered protective duties always injurious 
to the community, except in the infancy 
of a manufacture. The quantity of tobacco 
imported into this country from the United 
States would serve to strengthen the argu- 
ments he had already urged. In round 
numbers we imported 33,000,000 Ibs., and 
of this 32,000,000 lbs. came irom the 
United States, employing about one hun- 
dred thousand tons of shipping. Now, 
there were parts of India, Masulipatam 
for instance, which would grow tobacco of 
the very best quality, and to any extent. 
It was said that in a few years, when the 
states of South America came to be settled, 
we should meet with a supply from that 
quarter. That might be very true; but it 
the more behoved us to make haste and 
get a regular supply from a colony of our 
own. If a committee were appointed, he 
would undertake in one week to produce 
evidence sufficient to prove to its satisfac- 
tion, that our exports to India were only 
limited to its means of export, and that by 
the restrictions we had placed upon the 
trade of that country we had merely been 
injuring our commercial interests. He would 
pledge himself also to bring merchants 
of experience to show that if they were not 
under the restrictions our absurd syste 
imposed, they would be able to sell the tea 
of Canton in London for the price they 
gave for it. That might appear para- 
doxical to those who were not acquainted 
with mercantile affairs; but the way in 
which it would be done was this:—-English 
merchants had many hundred thousand 
pounds worth of goods at Canton, and 
could get no remittances for them except 
from the Company’s agents, who gave them 
bills on Calcutta at a loss to the merchant, 
by the course of exchange, of twenty or 
thirty per cent. It was clear, therefore, 
that if the English merchant were allowed, 
he could afford to bring away tea from 
Canton, and sell it in London at the price 
he bought it at; as even then he would 
gain the twenty or thirty per cent he would 
have lost by getting his money in the 
present mode. Again, an English ship 
going out with a cargo could not, from our 
absurd restrictions, get a cargo back to 
England, but he could to Hamburgh, or 
some other continental port; but by our 
system he was not allowed to take it, whilst 
an American vessel could. In the same 
way, an English ship on the north-west 
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coast of America, if she could not get a 
cargo home, but was offered one direct to 
China, could not accept of it, whilst an 
American could take it, and get a return 
cargo back, to the great injury of the 
English-shipowner. These things ought 
not to be suffered to goon; for the country 
was not in a condition to postpone mea- 
sures that would relieve her distress. Let 
not ministers show themselves utterly 
regardless of the calls of the country. He 
feared that this was not a “‘ passing cloud,” 
as had been said ; for he was informed, that 
nothing but the most extraordinary exer- 
tions could save our merchants, manufac- 
turers, and ship-owners from rain. It was 
all very well to say, that there should be 
an inquiry next year; but it was well 
known that a year always elapsed between 
inquiry and remedy. Let them, therefore, 
get the inquiry this year, and they would 
probably get the remedy next year. Let 
the House appoint a committee; let it 
meet to-morrow morning; and he would 
produce evidence sufficient to employ it 
for the next month. What more would 
they have? They were promised inquiry 
next year; but who knew whether the 
ministers would be in their places next 
year? He hoped a division would be 
called for; because he was anxious to see 
how many persons in the House agreed 
with him. He was accused of advocating 
strange notions, and perhaps he sometimes 
did; but he liked to see how many con- 
curred in those notions. He had lived 
long enough to see measures which had 
been rejected by miserable minorities 
carried by the very ministers who had 
successfully opposed them. The House 
ought to pause ere it refused to accede to 
this motion. He objected to documentary 
evidence, as decisive of the merits of a case 
like this. Such evidence it wasalwayseasy to 
get up. He preferred, on all occasions, 
examinations by question and answer. 
He confessed he had little relish for reports 
drawn up by persons interested in the 
continuance of the monopoly itself, and 
conducted under the direction of an East- 
India directory. He hoped the right hoa. 
gentleman would yet consider the propriety 
of the course he proposed to follow in this 
instance. 

Mr. V. Fitagerald said, he did not rise 
to prolong the discussion; but he felt 
called upon to make some observations on 
the extraordinary speech which had fallen 
from the hon, member for Montrose; who 
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had nevertheless declared, that what he 
had said was not said in a spirit of hosti- 
lity to his majesty’s government. This he 
would certainly say of that hon. gentle- 
man, that he had not shown greater hos- 
tility to government than he had shown to 
all the other parties interested. With 
that peculiar modesty which belonged to 
the hon. member for Montrose, he had 
arrogated to himself the right to censure 
all the measures of every government on 
this great subject, as well as all the parties 
to whose interests those measures were ap- 
plicable. On one point the hon. member 
ran no risk of his predictions being falsified 
by the event. In pressing the hon. mem- 
ber for Bridgenorth to carry the question 
to a division, the hon. member for Mon- 
trose said, that although he had formerly 
voted in a minority of six on a question 
for inquiry into the subject, he had no 
doubt -he should now vote in a majority on 
the same question. As his right hon. 
friend had intimated, that he would next 
session propose an inquiry, it was certainly 
probable that the anticipation of the hon. 
member for Montrose would be realized. 
The hon. member for Bridgenorth had made 
his statements in a manner which did him 
great credit, and in a tone very different 
from that of the hon. member for Mon- 
trose. There was no patt of his right hon. 
friend’s speech which justified the hon. 
member for Montrose in saying, ‘‘ You 
tell the commercial interest ‘ we are indif- 
ferent to your sufferings’” [hear, hear! 
from’ Mr, Hume]. The only return he 
would make to the hon. member’s cheer 
was the strongest denial of the truth of 
his assertion. No liberal man could pos- 
sibly have put such a construction on the 
statement of his right hon. friend. Nor 
was there any stronger ground for the 
supposition of the hon. member, that the 
documentary evidence for which his right 
hon. friend would move, in the present 
session, was to be prepared with certain 
views; or, that there was to be a report 
drawn up by an East-India director. What 
had already been done showed that such 
would not be the case. If the hon. gen- 
tleman thought that government would be 
influenced by a pre-conceived opinion 
upon this subject, was there no danger 
that there were persons who would be in- 
fluenced by a pre-conceived opinion the 
other way? His right hon. friend had 
not restricted himself to the statement, 
that documentary evidence would be fur- 
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nished by government this session; but, 
in addition, had pledged himself, as was 
fitting on one of the greatest questions 
ever submitted to the consideration of the 
legislature, that his majesty would be ad- 
vised to direct that the question should be 
brought forward by his ministers early in 
the next session. It was clear, therefore, 
that his right hon. friend’s intended mo- 
tion for documentary evidence was merely 
to assist in enabling the House and the 
public to form a judgment upon the ques- 
tion which would next session be submitted 
to them. Under these circumstances, he 
would ask if the hon. member for Mon- 
trose was justified in saying, that his right 
hon. friend had evinced a disposition to 
slight the commercial interests of the coun- 
try, or to withhold from them relief? 

Mr. Robinson said, that the pledge 
given by the chancellor of the Exchequer 
was so ample, as to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to him. He believed that the great 
commercial interests of the country would 
also feel satisfied with the pledge given 
by the right hon. gentleman to bring it 
under the consideration of the House. He 
confessed he did not think the member for 
Montrose had argued the question with 
his usual acuteness; for he had repre- 
sented the commercial interests of the 
country as anxiously waiting the decision 
of the House upon it; which, of course, 
could not be the case, as they were quite 
certain that no alteration could take place 
respecting it until after the expiration of 
the charter. 

Mr. Wynn thought it would be more 
advisable that the appointment of this 
committee should emanate from, and be 
sanctioned by, government. It ought not 
certainly to be taken up as a party ques- 
tion or a party measure. There was no 
one, he believed, who was not anxious for 
the fullest information, so as to enable the 
legislature to decide with due discretion 
and sound policy on a subject so intimately 
connected with the highest interests of 
this commercial country.- The paramount 
importance of this subject was to be found, 
not in the renewal, or refusal, of the 
charter five years hence—not in the East- 
India Company being continued in the 
government of our vast eastern empire— 
but in the higher object of protecting the 
interests and promoting the happiness of 
the many millions of the inhabitants of 
that extensive-empire, who were entitled 
to look up to this country for the preser- 
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vation of public peace, private property, 
and deference to their ancient religion. 
For his part he was not so desirous this 
committee should be appointed for the 
purpose of availing himself of the opinion 
it might pronounce on the subject. He 
wished rather to be possessed of the evi- 
dence which it might elicit in detail: on 
this he should form his own opinion, and 
be decided as to the vote he ought to 
give. It ought to be considered, that the 
East-India Company were no longer the 
conductors of the trade with China. Not 
a fifth part of that trade now passed 
through their hands. They might be 
designated as a body trading to China, 
and governing India. He regretted that 
the monopoly of the Company’s trade to 
China had been extended for so long a 
time ; and this he knew was the feeling of 
his late right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) 
who had immediately preceded him in the 
situation of president cf the Board of 
Control. 

Mr. Baring said, that the subject was 
undoubtedly one of the greatestimportance, 
and the sooner an inquiry could be insti- 
tuted into it thebetter; provided that inquiry 
were of an effectual character. When, 
however, it was considered, that a fort- 
night or three weeks would, in all proba- 
bility, terminate the present session, he 
thought that it would be more convenient 
to all parties to begin the inquiry at the 
commencement of a new session. If the 
House were now to appoint a committee, 
the consequence would be, that deputies 
would flock to town from all the com- 
mercial parts of the country, and that 
expectations would be created which it 
would be utterly impossible to realise. 
The only objects which such a committee 
could have in view would be to digest a 
plan for obtaining information in the 
ensuing year, to determine what parts of 
the Reports which had already been made 
ought to be printed, to receive the docu- 
mentary evidence which government in- 
tended to communicate, and to see whe- 
ther any more would be necessary. It 
ought, in fact, to be a committee of pre- 
paration for next year. He could see no 
reason why any committee appointed on 
the subject should give their opinion upon 
it. If they collected and reported the 
evidence upon it, that would be sufficient. 
He really could not concur in the appre- 
hension of the hon. member for Montrose, 
that any partial view would be taken of 
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the question. Although he was not in the 
habit of reposing unlimited confidence in 
his majesty’s government, he could not 
see what interest they could possibly have, 
except to do justice as far as they could 
between the East-India Company and the 
country. Even the cautious silence on 
the present occasion of the hon. Chairman 
of the Court of Directors induced him to 
believe that that hon. gentleman was not 
so very willing to trust the cause of the 
Company in the hands of his majesty’s 
government, as his hon. friend seemed 
to suppose. He had great confidence that 
no political or party feeling was at all 
likely to disturb the deliberations of par- 
liament on this great question. They 
might determine it erroneously ; but he 
was persuaded that they would determine 
it with impartiality. When the inquiry 
came to be instituted, it would perhaps be 
desirable to institute more than one com- 
mittee. The inquiry might, in his opinion, 
be advantageously divided into three com- 
mittees. The first might be a committee 
to ascertain the financial position of the 
Company. This was indispensable; for 
when the opening of the trade to China 
had been talked of, it was said, that if the 
Company were deprived of that trade they 
would not have the means of meeting their 
debts, and carrying on the government of 
India. It therefore became necessary to 
know the amount of the debts of the 
Company, and of their assets, their profits, 
and their probable futuye situation. With- 
out all this knowledge, it would be ime 
possible to ascertain the financial state of 
the Company. Another committee would 
be advantageously employed in considering 
the commercial part of the question, The 
third committee might have assigned to 
them to examine with great care the 
condition of the people of India, and the 
effects likely to result from the unrestrained 
intercourse between this country and India. 
This was the greatest question of the 
whole. When the Charter was last re- 
newed he had voted in favour of the 
company, because he thought that great 
danger was involved in the extension of 
the trade then proposed. Happily, those 
apprehensions had been negatived by the 
result. But if the doors were to be opened 
still more widely, he must say, that he 
thought the question would be approached 
with great and serious risk. He hoped, 
therefore, that next year three committees 
would be appointed to collect facts and 
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evidence, Considering the great import- 
ance of the question, and the natural 
raey fie the mercantile interest respecting 
it, he hoped ministers would see the ad- 
vantage of assembling parliament again as 
early as possible. He begged also to sug- 
gest, that although the Charter of the Com- 
pany would not expire until 1834, that of 
the Bank of England would expire in 1833, 
The latter, if not so important a question 
as the former, would, nevertheless, require 

ve consideration. It would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to have both questions 
under the consideration of parliament at 
the same time. He had only one more 
observation to make, with a view of 
obviating the injury which might arise 
from the exaggerated statements that had 
been made of the benefits that would result 
from opening the ‘trade with India. 
Whoever had heard the able speech of the 
hon. member for Bridgenorth, must never- 
theless allow that he had greatly exagge- 
rated the benefits which the opening of 
the trade was calculated to produce, 
Great benefits might arise from that 
opening ; but when it was stated, that it 
would lead the way to commerce with 
two or three hundred millions of people, 
the danger was, that there would be no 
end to the preparations for taking advan- 
tage of so great a good; and that every 
body would be anxious to have a share in 
so rich a mine. Let it be recollected, 
however, that the trade was at present, 
carried on by all the world ; by the United 
States of America, and by almost every 
country in Europe, All that was wanted 
was, that the commercial interest of Eng- 
land generally should participate in the 
advantage. If any notion should go 
abroad of immense benefits to this country 
from the proposed measure, he would 
venture to say, that that notion would 
be followed by a greater disappointment 
than had ever before attended a similar 
expectation. One reason for his wishing 
to go into an early consideration of the 
question was, to ascertain whether the 
East-India Company might not be induced 
to permit the participation by the general 
merchants of this country, not of that 
monopoly of the Company from which 
they derived their principal profit— 
the importation of tea into this country— 
but of the indirect trade in that article 
from China to France, and Hamburgh, 
and all other parts of Europe. If it were 
not speaking irreverently of persons whom 
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he so highly respected, he should say that 
the Company were like the dog in the 
manger-—they prevented any participation 
in a trade which they did not themselves 
enjoy. He should recommend this view 
of the subject both to the company and to 
the government. If what he recommended 
was followed, instead of the country rushing 
all at once into the trade to India and 
China, they would make a beginning in 
an indirect trade, and would break from 
one system into another, without any 
chance of exaggeration in their adventures. 
When this question came to be examined 
by the committee, the House and the 
country would do justice to the India Com- 
pany for their disinterested, liberal, and en- 
ightened conduct in India. That conduct 
might be exposed to much criticism in 
part; but the administration of the Indian 
government would bear a comparison with 
that of any colony under the Crown, 

Sir C. Forbes expressed his satisfaction 
at hearing of the intention of ministers to 
take up this vast question, and had no 
doubt that the report of the committee 
would be as fair and impartial as that of 
1813. He agreed in the observation, that 
the trade with India formed the least 
important part of this great question: 
its principal object was the welfare of the 
natives of India. He was still of opinion, 
that the union of the two characters of 
sovereign and merchant in the East-India 
Company was disadvantageous to the 
governed and the governors: some altera- 
tion must be made in this respect, for it was 
impossible that a private trade with India 
could be carried on in competition with 
the Company, who, even after the expira- 
tion of their Charter, might carry on a trade 
thither as a corporation. Objectionable 
and faulty as the Company’s government 
might be, he considered it to be preferable 
to that of our colonial governments; and 
he congratulated the natives of India in 
being placed under the government of the 
Company instead of the Crown. With 
regard to the China trade, it was his 
opinion that the expectations formed of 
the advantages to be derived from opening 
that branch of the trade would be disap- 
pointed. That empire was hermetically 
sealed against foreign commerce: the 
consequence of opening that trade to 
private traders would be a vast glut of 
exports, and a rise in the prices of com- 
modities in China. The trade at Canton 
was carried on by a monopoly; the whole 
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empire was managed by monopolies. 
The Hong merchants fixed the prices of 
the commodities, and the markets of 
Canton had maintained such an uniformity 
of prices for the last twenty years, that the 
article of cotton had seldom varied beyond 
eight or ten taels the pecul. Then trade 
was interdicted at every other port in 
China; and it was within his own know- 
ledge, that an enterprising individual had 
fitted out a vessel for the purpose of 
forcing a trade in other parts of the 
empire, who had not only been unable to 
open a trade with the natives, but had 
been obliged to purchase provisions b 
stealth, and with hard dollars. Wit 
respect to the private trade with India, 
it was only in its infancy. How was it to 
be increased? Not by the East-India 
Company, but by that House. Let his 
majesty’s government begin by reducing 
the duties upon the commodities of India. 
A small duty was imposed upon English 
manufactures, but a heavy duty upon 
Indian commodities. Was that reciprocity ? 
Was that free trade? We took away the 
raw cotton from the Indians, and sent 
them our cotton goods, which superseded 
their manufactures. He hoped that the 
inquiry proposed would embrace not our 
own interests merely, but those of the 
people of India. 

Mr. Astell said, although it had been 
my intention in the early part of the even- 
ing to have troubled the House with my 
remarks, and possibly at some length, in 
the attempt to refute the arguments and 
expose the errors of the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth, I then abstained, in the belief 
that tae proposition of the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would have made further 
discussion unnecessary. What has fallen 
from the hon. member for Callington 
makes it incumbent upon me to trouble 
the House with a few observations. I can 
assure the House, that there is no one 
who courts inquiry into this subject more 
cordially than I do, or who more deplores 
the ignorance which pervades this country 
with respect to India and the prejudices 
raised against the East-India Company 
and their affairs; and I am persuaded 
that a thorough investigation would tend 
to disperse those prejudices. The hon. 
member for Callington has pointed out 
the exaggerations of the hon. member for 
Bridgenorth, and I am not disposed at this 
late hour to enter into the particulars of 
the case; but I think that the House and 
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the country should not be suffered to con- 
clude that, because benefit has been as- 
sumed to follow from the partial opening 
of the trade, an unrestricted free trade 
would have the same effect. An increased 
export to India is no proof of increased 
prosperity without a correspondent return 
from India. It is alleged, that the open- 
ing of the China trade and the coloniza- 
tion of India by Europeans would lead to 
the introduction of the manufactures of 
this country to an unlimited extent; and 
it is even affirmed, that it would afford to 
our manufacturers the markets of two or 
three hundred millions of people. The 
East-India Company have nearly ceased 
to be exporters of goods as merchants ; 
and their importations, which consist 
chiefly of silk and indigo, are made prin- 
cipally as means of remittance to enable 
them to defray the territorial charges in- 
curred in this country on account of India. 
In their political capacity they are quite 
alive to the necessity of encouraging the 
products of the East. The article of cot- 
ton, to which reference has been had, is 
anything but neglected by the Company ; 
much has been done, with the sanction, or 
by the direction of the executive body in 
this country for the encouragement of the 
cultivators and the manufacturers; but 
the muslins of India, which had long been 
so famous, have been supplanted by the 
manufactures of Manchester and Glasgow. 
With regard to the giving greater facilities 
to the resort of Europeans to India, ot 
rience has shewn that the natives of that 
country will not, if I may so express my- 
self, keep company with Europeans; and 
I would refer the House to a work lately 
published, the Journal of Bishop Heber, in 
proof that nothing could be more impoli- 
tic than the unrestricted admission of 
Europeans into India. That country is 
sufficiently open to England for al! use- 
ful and practical purposes. European ar- 
ticles are to be had at either of the presi- 
dencies almost as cheap as in England. 
The shipping interest is in as pitiable a 
condition; many ships being laid up in 
Calcutta, others coming home dead freight- 
ed, or at 15s. per ton. I think that these 
facts speak volumes. I shall feel glad if, 
in the next session, an opportunity be 
given of examining the whole subject. 
The result will, 1 am convinced, shew, 
that the government of the Company has 
not only not been so defective as the ad- 
vocates of free tradé and colonization 
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would endeavour to make this nation be- 
lieve, but that the Company have been 
humble instruments in the hands of Pro- 
vidence of conferring great benefits on the 
natives of India, who, from their peculiar 
connexion with this country have undoubt- 
edly strong claims upon us. The moral 
happiness of the people has been much 
advanced by the government under which 
they are now placed; and as the know- 
ledge of the institutions which we have 


introduced becomes more widely diffused, | 


the more will they acquiesce in the bene- 
fit of our dominion, and the more will 
they profit by the protection it affords to 
them. It is our duty not to make expe- 
riments: we must proceed temperately, 
and with a view not merely to extend the 
commercial resources of this country, but 
to advance the happiness and prosperity of 
the millions in the East confided to our 
government. 

Mr. Warburton observed, with reference 
to there commendation of an hon. member, 
that young senators would qualify them- 
selves for this question by visiting India, 
that this plan, under the present system, 
was not so easy as he seemed to think, A 
distinguished foreigner, baron Humboldt, 
being desirous of prosecuting his researches 
in natural history in Nepaul, had applied 
for permission to go to India and was re- 
fused. Another individual, a distinguish- 
ed merchant, had applied for permission to 
send an agent to India, to superintend 
the manufacture of silk, and his request 
was refused. He, however, sent him in 
defiance of the refusal, and the East-India 
Company had the cowardice not to send 
him back, for fear of the exposure of their 
nefarious proceedings. One thing was 
important: if Europeans were permitted 
to go to India, they should be placed under 
vigilant observation, in order that the na- 
tives might be secure against injury. The 
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state of India as their predecessors when 
they first became members of the board. 
This subject required the serious attention 
of the House. 

Lord Ashley believed the hon. member 
had been misinformed. Only one case 
had come before him since he had become 
a member of the board. The applicant 
had been treated with the utmost attention 
by the board, permitted to proceed to In- 
dia, and had even received from the gover- 
nors of the presidencies all possible favour. 
Of baron Humboldt’s case he had never 
heard; but he could assure the hon. mem- 
ber that persons had not only been allowed 
to travel over India, but had received pe- 
cuniary and other assistance from the '. 
dian government. 

Mr. Brougham said, he did not rise,at that 
late hour to express his opinion at length 
upon this very important question ; nor did 
he at all come forward todeclare in what way 
any new arrangement should be made ; but 
that the present arrangement of the com- 
mercial part of this great question could 
not last after what had been stated, was 
perfectly evident: but, as had been well 
observed, the difference in the degree of 
monopoly, and the arrangement which 
must succeed the present system, must be 
regulated with a view to other and greater 
interests than were involved in the general 
question; for it should be observed, that 
this question was not commercial alone. 
They had in legislating on it three distinct 
subjects to consider — the commercial 
branch—the political branch—and_ that 
which was the most difficult and the most 
important,—the connexion between both. 
The third question, though the most prac- 
tical, was beyond doubt the most difficult ; 
for the Company had grown up by degrees 
to be what no human being imagined it 
would become—a great political body, 
trading in one respect at a loss, in another 


system of law in that country was unfit for | at a profit; but a great ruler over a great 
them: it was dilatory and expensive. | people,—one of the largest military pow- 
There was another part of the present sys- | ers in the world, and, with two or three 
tem which was highly objectionable, he exceptions, the greatest maritime power 


meant the Board! of Control. 


With re- in Europe; but, above all, somehow or 


spect to that board, no doubt, the persons | other intrusted with the government of 
who composed it had the interests of our above seventy millions of people on the 
Indian possessions sincerely at heart: but other side of the globe. Now, what the 
how was it possible that they could do any legislature were imperatively bound to 
good when they held office only by the | consider was, whether they could preserve 
tenure of a day? The moment they had | the rights and interests of those people, 
learned to do their duty they were removed | consistently with the abolition of the Com- 
to some other office, and new persons | pany’smonopoly; and that, he hoped, would 


were introduced, just as ignorant of the | be found perfectly possible. But whether 
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this were so or not, or in whatever way 
the change must be effected, still it was 
clear, from the information which had 
been laid before them,—information that 
stood uncontradicted,—that a change was 
necessary and inevitable. An hon. gen- 
tleman had charged the hon. mover with 
exaggeration. Now, the speech of the 
hon. mover was, so far as his knowledge 
went, perfectly just in its principles, and 
luminous in its details; and every single 
point which he brought forward—the Chi- 
na trade included—was ably and conclu- 
sively illustrated. Therefore, if the mer- 
cantile question only stood in the way, it 
could be easily dealt with; but the diffi- 
culty was, how the removal of the mono- 
poly could be accomplished with perfect 
security to the other great interests that 
were concerned—with safety to the essen- 
tial interests of that immense country, and 
with safety also to that long-established 
government. When he said this, it would 
be at once conceived, that he did not wish 
to transfer that government to this coun- 
try; because, though an anomaly, yet the 
government of India, as regarded the 
interests of the people, and the mainten- 
ance of due and legal subordination could 
not, he thought, be placed so safely in 
other hands, even if they lived to see the 
Company cease to be traders, and aspire 
to become governors of a mighty empire. 
These, however, were matters which would 
form the subject of future discussion. But 
that the circumstances of the time, con- 
nected as they must be with inquiry, 
would lead to a great and radical change 
of the situation of this Company, he took 
to be as clear as possible. Then the prac- 
tical result for them to arrive at was, 
when that inquiry should be made? And 
though he felt that there was much weight 
in the observations of those who wished 
them to make a beginning in the present 
session,—short as it was likely to be— 
though he felt that some good might be 
done by selecting particular matters for 
future consideration, and by examining 
those documents which had now been pro- 
mised them,—yet, taking into view every 
point connected with this intricate subject, 
he thought it would be better not to press 
the question to a division ; the understand- 
ing being, he thought, that as soon as the 
sessional business was fairly brought for- 
ward, this question should be really and 
positively discussed; and that, in the 
mean time, the documentary evidence 
VOL. XXI. 
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should be placed within the reach of every 
hon. member. 

Mr. Whitmore replied shortly. He ad- 
verted to the increasing prosperity of the 
American trade with China, to prove how 
much British merchants would be benefit- 
ted by a full participation in that branch 
of commerce. _ He argued on the absolute 
necessity of the House being placed in 
possession of the very best evidence on 
this subject, and concluded by expressing 
his hope that ministers, who appeared to 
be liberally disposed, would grant an early 
and an effectual inquiry. 

The motion was negatived without a di- 
vision. 

eo 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 15. 

Mr. O’Connett—Ciare Etection.] 
The expectation that Mr. O’Connell 
would this day appear in the House for 
the purpose of taking his seat for the 
county of Clare, under the provisions of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, occasioned 
a strong sensation. The gallery and the 
avenues of the House were filled with in- 
dividuals anxious to learn the result of 
Mr. O’Connell’s application as soon as 
possible. Long before the Speaker took 
the chair the body of the House was 
crowded with members, The Speaker en- 
tered the House a little before four o’clock ; 
and prayers having been read, 

The Speaker said—If there are any new 
members to be sworn, let them be pleased 
to come to the table. 

Mr. O’Connell immediately came for- 
ward, conducted by lords Ebrington and 
Duncannon. Mr. O'Connell produced at 
the table a certificate of his having been 
sworn before two of the deputies appoint- 
ed by the lord Steward, whereupon the 
Clerk tendered to him the Oaths of Alle- 
giance, Supremacy and Abjuration, upon 
which Mr. O’Connell stated, that he was 
ready to take the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Abjuration, but that he could not take 
the Oath of Supremacy, and claimed the 
privilege of being allowed to take the 
Oath set forth in the act passed in the 
present session for the Relief of His Majes- 
ty’s Roman Catholic Subjects ; whereupon 
the clerk having stated the matter to Mr. 
Speaker, 

The Speaker said:—It is my duty to 
state to the House, if I have been cor- 
rectly informed, that the course which the 

2Y 
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hon. member has proposed to take, isa 
course which, until over-ruled by stronger 
authority, I do not conceive it my duty 
to acquiesce in. I understand the hon. 
gentleman proposes to take the oath pre- 
scribed to be taken by Roman Catholics, 
as it is to be found in the act recently 
passed. As I read that act, it is my im- 
pression—and upon that impression it is 
my duty to act—that it involves two 
points relative to the course to be pur- 
sued in taking seats in this House. The 
first point is that of repealing the Decla- 
ration against Transubstantiation; the 
other, that of appointing an oath to be 
taken by such members of this House as 
profess the Roman Catholic creed in lieu 
of the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy 
and Abjuration. But this substituted 
oath, as [ imagine, refers only to such 
members as shall be returned subsequently 
to the passing of the act. Now the hon. 
member was returned as the House is well 
aware, long before the passing of this act. 
1 have therefore only to refer to the law af- 
fecting all the members of this House until 
the late act passed ; and with the single ex- 
ception of repeating the Declarationagainst 
Transubstantiation, I have to state, that 
the construction which has been uniformly 
put on the lawof the land, and which has 
been repeatedly sanctioned and confirmed 
by act of parliament, is, that every mem- 
-ber before he takes his seat, shall take 
the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy 
before the lord Steward, and the Oath of 


Abjuration at the table of this House. | 


This is the course which the dignity and 
the privileges of this House require. I 
state this the rather, because it is well 
known that this House is open to an ap- 
peal by petition, or it may be brought for- 
ward by any member in this House. In 
that case, the House will be better able to 
judge, and to state its opinion of the pro- 
priety of the conduct which it appears to 
me to be my duty to pursue. I therefore 
state to the hon. gentleman, that he must 
withdraw,—unless he is prepared to take 
the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and 
Abjuration. 

Whereupon Mr. O’Connell withdrew. 

Mr, Brougham said, that, with all sub. 
mission to the Speaker, he thought the 
hon. gentleman who had been directed to 
withdraw had a right to state his rea- 
sons for adopting the course which he 
appeared to have done. Standing in the 


situation in which that hon. gentleman 
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was placed, perhaps he had not, according 
tothe strict usage and practice of the House, 
such a right. The doubt (continued Mr. 
Brougham) which most presents itself to 
my mind, and which occasions my ad- 
dressing the chair, is, whether a member 
coming to the table to be sworn, can be 
prevented stating his reasons why he will 
not take the oaths prescribed, and why he 
ought to be admitted to his seat without 
taking them. For any thing I can see, 
there is no objection to his being heard ; 
and it is doubtful if any instance can be 
found of members being refused this pri- 
vilege, whilst there are precedents of their 
being allowed to enjoy it. Until this 
question be disposed of, it is useless to 
speak of the other questions which arise 
out of the case. But now, Sir, that the 
hon. member has withdrawn by your 
direction, I submit that, according to cus- 
tom, and to reason, the construction which 
you have put upon the act, and the opi- 
nion to which you have come on the si- 
tuation in which the hon. gentleman 
stands, ought to be so far subject to dis- 
cussion as to allow the House to exercise 
their opinions on the subject; at all 
events, to the extent whether the hon. 
genileman ought to be heard at the table 
or at the bar of the House. I repeat, 
without departing from the profound re- 
spect I owe to the chair, or from the dis- 
position I entertain, to bow to its au- 
thority, that the hon. gentleman has a 
right to be heard ; but it is a question of 
great importance, that no opinion of any 
individual member whether in the chair or 
out of it, ought to bind this House. The 
question at the present moment relates to 
the right of the member for Clare to be 
heard himself in that place, at the table. 
He ought, I say, to be heard at the table, 
as to his right to take his seat. Now, 
there are two or three precedents upon 
this point, to which I must beg shortly to 
direct your attention and the attention of 
the House. They appear to me to bear 
out the proposition which I submit to the 
House for their consideration. They will 
not assist in deciding the principal ques- 
tion, but they will serve as a guide in de- 
ciding on the preliminary point, as to 
whether the hon. member shall be heard 
at the table. The first case is that of sir 
Henry Monson, which took place on the 
13th of May 1689, and the other is that 
of lord Fanshaw, which occurred on the 
same day. It appears by the Journals of 
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the House, and by the account which 
remains of the proceedings which took 
place upon that occasion, that sir Henry 
Monson was at the table, and that some 
discussion, little or much, took place then ; 
and that he was called in by order of the 
House, and asked, if he had any objection 
to take the usual oaths. He answered, 
that he had objections, but that they were 
entirely personal and in no way tended to 
the disturbance of the government. The 
House, it appears, was not satisfied with his 
explanation, and he was directed to with- 
draw. A discussion took place and the re- 
sult was, that the seat was declared vacant 
and a new writ issued. But what I wish 
particularly to impress upon the House is, 
that which took place before the issuing 
of the writ ; namely, that the party whose 
interests was more immediately concerned 
was heard at the table of the House, to 
state his own case before it was disposed 
of. In the case of Mr. Archdale a similar 
course was pursued. He stated that he 
could not in conscience take the oaths 
which were tendered, and a new writ 
issued. The same was the course pursued 
in the case of lord Fanshaw; but in all 
of them the party concerned had a hear- 
ing, and addressed the House from the 
table before he withdrew.* The time 
which they occupied in explanation is of 
no importance. It is sufficient, that the 
individuals, in these cases, were heard at 
the table, previously to their being ordered 
to withdraw. I could not press this point 
before. But you, Sir, in the exercise of 
your discretion, having directed the hon. 
member for Clare to withdraw, it becomes 
competent for me to introduce the subject ; 
and the question is, has the hon. member 
for Clare a right to be heard at the table? 
If so, we ought to have him recalled, and 
heard there; and then, if it should be 
your opinion, and that of the House, that 
he should withdraw, we shall be at liberty 
to deal with the main question. I think 
I need make no apology for stating what 
{ have done in this stage of the business. 
It is a subject of the highest importance, 
and we ought not to act without the 
fullest deliberation. I have stated the 
impression of my mind, which is founded 
as well on precedents as on the reason of 
the thing. As regards the hon. member, 
the case involves a very great hardship, 
because a high privilege, the highest civil 





* See Parl. Hist. vol. v. p. 253. 
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right—is not taken from him, certainly— 
but it is, up to a certain extent, interfered 
with, without his being heard. I wish 
the House to decide this point; and that 
they may be enabled to do so, I shall 
move, “ That Mr. O’Connell be called 
back, and heard at the table.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was scarcely 
necessary for him to remind hon. members, 
that they were called upon, in the present 
case, to act in a strictly judicial character. 
What they had to decide on related to the 
law of parliament, and to the rights and 
privileges of the House of Commons. 
Now, in his view of the case, he had no 
doubt on his mind that the learned gentle- 
man who had withdrawn was not in pos- 
session of the right to be heard at the 
table ; because, if it were so, every person 
returned as a member of that House, who 
entertained any scruple with respect to any 
part of the oaths would have an equal 
right to state his objection in person. The 
law appeared to him to be plain and direct 
on this point. It expressly said, that a 
party, before he was entitled to take his 
seat, should be required to take certain 
oaths. Now, if that was the law, the in- 
dividual refusing to take the appointed 
oaths, could not assume any of the func- 
tions to arrive at which it became necessary 
to take those oaths; and therefore he could 
not be heard at thetable. No notice hav- 
ing been given of the intention of the 
learned gentleman to agitate this impor- 
tant question, he should hope, if the House 
entertained serious doubts on the subject, 
that they would not attempt to decide it 
on the present occasion. His own opinion 
was entirely against the existence of the 
alleged right. It appeared evident to him 
that no person who had not taken the 
preliminary oaths could act as a member 
of parliament, and be heard in that House. 
It was not necessary to go into the legal 
point; and he hoped that no hon. member 
would enter upon it that evening. In his 
opinion, they would best consult their own 
feelings, the dignity of the House, and the 
importance of the case, if they adjourned 
the decision of the question until Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Wynn said, he agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman that it would be highly 
inexpedient and extremely precipitate to 
enter at once into a discussion as to the 
very important question, whethera Roman 
Catholic, being elected to serve in parlia- 
ment prior to the passing of the late bill 
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could take his seat in that House on ta- 
king the oath prescribed by the new act. 
The determination of that question would 
require deliberate investigation and discus- 
sion. The-point now before them was 
whether the hon. member for Clare had a 
right to be heard at the table. He had no 
hesitation in saying, with respect to that 
point, that the precedents quoted by his 
hon. and learned friend were decisive in 
favour of allowing the hon. member to 
state his reasons for refusing to take cer- 
tain oaths. It would not, indeed, be fit— 
it would not be consistent with the privi- 
leges of the House—that he should be al- 
lowed to speak or to perform any act as a 
member of parliament; but the act to 
which this motion referred, would be that 
of a person claiming to be admitted to 
parliament,—claiming to go through cer- 
tain preliminaries to enable him to take 
his seat, but not doing any act as a mem- 
ber of that House. Now, in his opinion, 
there was no distinction, no difference, 
whether the hon. member should be heard 
at the table or heard atthe bar. But, as 
precedents had been spoken of, he begged 
leave to refer to the case of Mr. Wilkes. 
That gentleman having been returned as a 
member of parliament by alarge majority, 
the House would not receive him, and de- 
clared that he was incapable of sitting. 
He presented a petition to the House, 
complaining of a breach of privilege, and 
the House decided to hear the petitioner 
make his defence. He asked the House, 
‘‘ whether, situated as he was, he would 
not incur the penalties prescribed by dif- 
ferent acts of parliament, if he came to the 
House for that purpose?” and the Speaker 
said, “It has been customary for a peti- 
tioner to state the allegations of his peti- 
tion without taking the oaths, and, in so 
doing, he is not guilty of any offence 
within the intent and meaning of the 
acts.” Now, it was the same thing here; 
and he maintained, that every individual 
having a wrong to be redressed, should be 
heard either at the bar or at the table. 
In his opinion, however, it would be much 
better to adhere to the former course. It 
would be better to allow the honourable 
member, on his application, to state at the 
bar his reason for believing that he was 
entitled to take the new oaths and to re- 
ject the old. It would be proper to hear 
him at the bar on that point like any other 
petitioner, or like any other person claim- 
ing any right of that House. He thought 
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there was no question as to which way 
this should be done. If a petition or ap- 
plication were made, setting forth that 
the hon. member wished to state to the 
House the grounds on which he conceived 
that he ought to be admitted to sit in par- 
liament on taking the new oaths, (sup- 
posing the House not to know any thing 
whatever of the printed document which 
had been put into the hands of hon. mem- 
bers)—he was of opinion that the House 
should hear the applicant in some shape 
or other. He did not care whether the 
hon. member was heard standing at the 
table or standing at the bar, but it was a 
principle, founded on all reason and on 
all precedent, that when an_ individual 
asked for his right, he should be allowed 
to state the grounds on which he claimed 
it. 

Mr. Sugden said, the question was, whe- 
ther this gentleman had a right to be 
heard in his defence in that House. He 
did not think that he possessed any such 
right. It must be taken for granted, be- 
fore such a proposition was conceded, 
that the 5th of Elizabeth had been re- 
pealed, which he was not disposed to ad- 
mit. The 5th of Elizabeth applied to a 
member before he entered the House ; and 
it provided, “that any person, who, 
having been elected to serve in parliament, 
shall presume to enter the House without 
having taken the oaths before the Lord 
High Steward, shall ipso facto be con- 
sidered as having committed an act which 
shall render him incapable of serving as a 
member during that parliament.” Now 
the hon. gentleman, not having conformed 
to that act, and having entered that 
House, was no longer a member of parlia- 
ment. He knew not, therefore, how he 
could be heard at the table. 

Mr. Brougham said, the House knew 
nothing of what had passed in the Steward’s 
office, and could not therefore found its 
decisions upon that of which they had no 
certain knowledge. He understood the 
fact to be, however, that the hon. member 
for Clare had a certificate of having taken 
what he conceived to be sufficient oaths 
before the proper officers. He should now 
take leave to suggest that, as the member 
for Clare had expressed his consent to 
take some oaths whilst he objected to 
others, the House should give him per- 
mission to take the oaths to which he did 
not object, leaving the question apon 
the others open as before. 
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- Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that his 
right hon. friend had said, that there was 
no material distinction between allowing 
the hon. gentleman to be heard at the 
table, or at the bar. He, however, could 
not but think that there was a very great 
difference. As there had been no time for 
consulting precedents, he should at once 
propose that the discussion be postponed 
till Monday. 

Mr. Sugden said, that in order to enable 
the hon. gentleman to enter that House, 
he must previously go before the Lord 
Steward. Now, the fact that the hon. gen- 
tleman would not take the oaths before 
that officer was avowed in his own publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Brougham said, the hon. and 
learned gentleman was calling on the 
House to act, in a delicate and difficult 
matter like this, not on an ascertained fact, 
but on a conjecture, drawn from a printed 
pamphlet, which might or might not bear 
For how did they 
know whether, after that pamphlet was 
published, the hon. member for Clare 
might not have gone to the Steward’s 
office, and taken certain oaths? He be- 
lieved he had gone to that place, and that 
he did take certain oaths? With respect 
to what the right hon. gentleman said ; 
namely, that this part of the case required 
grave consideration, he should only say, 
that whether the hon. member was heard 
at the table or at the bar, he must be 
heard. 

On the question, “ That the debate be 
adjourned till Monday ” being put, 

The Speaker said :—Before I finally 
put the question, perhaps the House will 
not think me unreasonable, if, without 
anticipating any judgment to which the 
House may come in respect to the course 
I have pursued, I put them in possession 
of my reasons for adopting that course. 
The House on all sides agree, that the 
question in both its points—the construc- 
tion of the law, and the right of hearing 
and the mode of hearing—is a matter re- 
quiring grave deliberation; and the best 
proof I have of that fact is the unanimity 
of feeling in favour of postponing this 
discussion. All I have to state to the 
House is, that though it is impossible for 
me to differ from them on the great im- 
portance of the question, and on the con- 
sequent necessity for deliberation, it was 
for them to appoint the time for delibera- 
tion ; and not for the chair, The course 
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which I pursued, under the circumstances 
of the case was, to take that line which 
the law of the country pointed out to me ; 
knowing, that if I were in error, the 
House would set me right without prejudice 
,to this gentleman. With respect to not 
hearing the individual at the table, I found 
myself on this—that I know of no instance 
where any person has been heard, without 
a decision of the House that he should be 
heard, short of his being a complete mem- 
ber of this House ; and it was obvious, if a 
debate were going on, with a person thus 
situated standing on the -floor of the 
House, that he might subject himself, not 
to the provisions of the statute of Eliza- 
beth, but to those of the statute of Charles 
‘2nd. This is the ground on which I 
‘stand. I do not advance any thing to 
prejudice the case itself, but merely state 
| the ground on which I proceeded. There 
| is one other subject on which I will make 
| a single observation—that is, as to the 
oaths taken before the Lord Steward or 
his commissioners. The House are well 
aware, that the lord Steward and his 
commissioners are not officers of this 
House. The certificate received from 
them, that the person has taken the oaths, 
is put in by the person receiving it ; there- 
fore, it is impossible for the House to 
know, in its aggregate capacity, what 
oaths were taken; and when no evidence 
is given that improper oaths were taken, 
the presumption is, that the oaths taken 
were proper [hear]. 

Mr. Tierney said, the question simply 
was, whether the hon. member for Clare 
should be heard at the table or at the bar 
;-—a question which he thought ought to 
| be settled at once. Because, in point of 
' fact, if it were not decided to-day, another 
day would be lost; which he considered 
to be a great hardship on the hon. mem- 
ber for Clare, who would not be able 
during that time to know how he ought to 
proceed. Now, if the motion of his 
learned friend were adopted, the hon. 
member might have been allowed this 
evening to state at the table the grounds 
on which he hesitated to take the oath 
proffered by the clerk. It would not be 
necessary for them to decide hastily on the 
argument which he might adduce : nothing 
would, indeed, be more proper than an 
adjournment of the discussion, after the 
hon. member had been heard. But to 
adjourn without knowing what the hon. 
member’s argument was, appeared to be 
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perfectly absurd. The hon member for 
Clare could not be heard at the bar, or at 
the table, without an application. The 
motion before the House was a preli- 
minary step, and the sooner it was decided 
the better. He confessed he saw no 
difficulty in the case, whether the hon. 
member was heard or not at the table. 
If not allowed to be heard at the table by 
a decision this evening, he might still be 
time enough to make an application to 
be heard at the bar; and the next step 
would be, to fix the day when he should 
be so heard. This was the most direct 
and consistent mode of proceeding. It 
was a question on which they onght to be 
prepared to come to an immediate deci- 
sion. And if, as the Speaker had said, no 
precedents could be found-—though he 
understood from his learned friend that 
there were some—that circumstance must 
render delay still less necessary. But, 
whether the precedents were more or less, 
or none at all, some opportunity ought to 
be given for explanation to the person 
refusing to take the oaths. In the three 
cases which had been quoted, the reasons 
given by the parties were very short ; and, 
for any thing he knew, the reasons of the 
hon. member for Clare might be equally 
so. But, after a member had been re- 
ported, as regularly elected—after he had 
taken the oaths up stairs, the House in its 
wisdom, said—‘‘ We know not what to 
say or do,” They ought, instead of put- 
ting off the discussion, to decide at once 
to hear the hon. member at the table ; 
and if they decided differently, why then 
he might make his application to be heard 
at the bar. If they proceeded differently, 
the hon. member for Clare, who had ten- 
dered himself to be sworn, would perhaps 
be obliged to make his appearance again 
on another day, and be then placed in the 
same situation. He thought the House 
was able, at the present moment, to de- 
cide on what ought to be done. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was of opinion, 
that no blame ought to attach to any one 
who wished for delay. On matters of much 
less importance, regular notice was given 
of the question to be discussed, and he 
could not help thinking that, on a motion 
affecting the privileges of the House it 
was not unreasonable to ask for two days’ 
delay to enable them to decide whether 
an individual refusing to take the oaths 
was entitled to be heard at the table, at 
the bar, or at all. Now, hearing great 
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authorities differ in opinion on this sub- 
ject, was, he thought, an additional reason, 
and a strong one, for adjourning the dis- 
cussion. After the Speaker had stated 
his opinion that he was not aware of any 
precedent where a member refusing to 
take the oaths was heard at the table, 
without the previous decision of the House, 
it was certainly better, that a short pause 
should be allowed. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that no one ob- 
jected to the postponement of the decision 
on the legal question. All concurred in 
the propriety of taking that. course; but 
that was no reason why they should not, 
in the first instance, hear the objections 
which the hon. member for Clare had to 
state against taking the oaths. Let the 
House look at the predicament in which 
it was placed. A gentleman legally 
elected came to the table, and he was 
there debarred, by the interposition of the 
Speaker, from being heard at the table. 
He was thus so far suspended in the ex- 
ercise of a right. But what followed? A 
motion was made that he should be heard, 
and it was next proposed that that motion 
should be postponed. Now, if the hon. 
member were allowed to state his reasons 
for refusing the oaths, that would form a 
good ground for adjourning, in order that 
they might consider those reasons. In 
fact, their proceedings would be greatly 
facilitated, by permitting the hon. member 
to put the House in possession of the 
reasons which prevented him from taking 
the oaths. Whether that statement was 
made at the table, or at the bar, he 
thought of no consequence. In pursuing 
this course they were injuring not only 
the hon. member, but his constituents ; 
who had withheld from them the right of 
representation. 

Mr. Peel said, the question was how 
this gentleman should be heard. Until 
that was decided, how could they get his 
statement? Until they knew whether he 
should be heard at the table or at the bar, 
they could not come at his reasons for 
refusing the oaths. 

Sir F. Burdett said, the important 
question was, whether the member for 
Clare should be heard at the bar or at 
the table of the House. 

Lord Milton said, that whatever doubt 
might exist as to the mode of proceeding 
to be adopted there did not seem to be 
any as to the proceeding itself. He was 
glad to see that, whether the honourable 
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member for Clare was to be heard at the 
table or at the bar, it seemed the unanimous 
opinion that he ought to be heard in some 
part of the House. 

Sir J. Yorke said, he believed that lord 
Fanshaw had been sent for by the Speaker. 
He was asked, whether he would take the 
oaths; and having answered no, he was 
asked his reasons. He gave them and 
withdrew, and his seat was vacated. 

Mr. Brougham had no hesitation in 
saying, that he had not formed a confi- 
dent opinion upon all points, in the cases 
of Fanshaw and Monson. He knew that 
the latter had been a member of the con- 
vention parliament, which was an illegal 
assembly, until its acts were legalized by 
the subsequent parliament, constitutionally 
convened. The cases of these two indivi- 
duals might differ from that of Archdale, 
the Quaker. Fanshaw and Monson’s 
cases were in point with the present— 
possibly that of Archdale might be dif- 
ferent. He had no objection to accede to 
the motion of postponement, but he had 
no idea that any man could entertain the 
notion that the hon. member was not to 
be heard at all, though a difference of opi- 
nion might exist as to the propriety of 
hearing him at the bar, or at the table. 
The idea of not hearing the hon. member 
at all, appeared to him quite impossible. 

Lord Duncannon said, he was instructed 
by the hon. member for Clare, to state, 
that he claimed the privilege of being 
heard before the House in support of his 
claims. 

The debate was adjourned till Monday. 


Smirurre.D Marker Brux.} Alder- 
man Wood brought up the report of this 
bill. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, he looked upon 
this as an absurd and ridiculous bill. It 
was called a Bill for Enlarging Smithfield 
Market, and yet it contained no clause for 
enlarging it. Besides this, all the recom- 
mendations of the committee had been 
neglected. He should therefore move, 
that the report be received this day three 
months. 

Mr. Byng said, that the bill effected 
much benefit in preventing carriages pass- 
ing through Smithfield on market-days, 
and in changing the market-day from Fri- 
day to Thursday. 

Lord Althorp said, that as the bill was 
only to last two years, he would support 
it a3 an experiment, The change of 
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the market day would be a great conve- 
nience, and equalize the supply to the 
market. 

Mr. Wodehouse objected to the bill, as 
it would delay the removal of the market, 
without which no real good would be 
done. 

Sir J. Mackintosh opposed the bill, as 
it would have the effect of diverting pub- 
lic attention from the intolerable nuisance 
of driving beasts through the streets, to 
the danger of passengers. 

Mr. Beneté supported the bill, as it 
conferred a benefit without imposing any 
additional burthen on the public. 

Mr. Heathcote said, that practical men 
were in favour of the bill; and as he be- 
lieved it to be a beneficial measure, it 
should have his support. 

Mr. Ward thought the bill ought to be 
encouraged, or that hon. members ought 
to suggest a better. 

Sir 7. Fremantle was opposed to the 
bill, and wished to see the market removed 
from its present site. 

Mr. Legh Keck thought the market a 
nuisance, and that it was supported by the 
corporation only because it brought a con- 
siderable income. 

Mr. Coke believed that, if this bill were 
thrown out, it would not be long before 
they would see the market removed to a 
more convenient spot. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that the cor- 
poration had come down to parliament on 
eleven occasions respecting this market; 
on two for its removal, and on nine for its 
improvement, and they had always been 
unsuccessful. Their parliamentary ex- 
penses had amounted to no less than 
10,0002. They were desirous of doing all 
that was required of them by the report 
that had been made on the subject. They 
had already made arrangements which 
which were burthensome to them, but ad- 
vantageous to the public. 

The House divided : Ayes 31, Noes 54. 
The further consideration of the report 
was put off for three months. 


Frrenpiy Societies Bitt.] On the 
motion of Mr. Portman the bill was 
re-committed. 

Mr. Courtenay, adverting to the bill 
which he had introduced on this subject, 
observed, that his object had been greatly 
misunderstood, and much prejudice had 
been excited against him in consequence. 
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went to abridge the freedom of individuals 
to act in their own concerns as they pleased. 
Nothing could be more unfounded. No 
man could be more attached to perfect 
freedom of action in every concern of life 
than he was. It was one thing to allow 
men to do as they pleased in their own 
affairs, but when they came for privileges 
not given to others, the House was bound 
not to grant them, except on such condi- 
tions as might not prove injurious to others. 

Mr. Portman regretted that it should 
have fallen to his lot to have brought 
forward this measure instead of his right 
hon. friend, who, he was satisfied, was 
actuated by no other desire but that of 
benefitting the members of friendly socie- 
ties. The prejudice against the bill 
introduced last session, however, was so 
strong that it was greatly to be feared that 
any measure of this nature associated with 
the right hon. gentleman’s name would be 
met by opposition. 

Mr. Courtenay proposed an amendment 
to the second clause, to the effect that no 
rules for friendly or benefit societies should 
be allowed by magistrates in quarter ses- 
sion, unless the tables were founded on 
calculations which might be adopted with 
safety to all parties. He had seen much 
distress and misery brought on individuals 
who had subscribed to friendly societies ; 
but who found, when too late, that they 
had been calculated on data which could 
not go on with advantage to the sub- 
scribers, 

Mr. Portman said, that the duty which 
his right hon. friend would wish to impose 
on the magistrates was exactly that from 
which he would wish to relieve them. He 
thought they ought not to be called upon to 
give their sanction to any tables ; because 
none had yet been made applicable to such 
societies, on which reliance could be placed. 
The sanction of the magistrates could not 
make the tables a fraction more accurate, or 
the society more secure. The two clauses 
which he had introduced would, he thought, 
be quite sufficient. One was, that every 
society should present annually an account 
of the state of its funds to the members, 
who would thus have an opportunity of 
judging of the situation in which they 
stood. The next was, that quinquennially 
there should be presented from each so- 
ciety an account of the mortality and 
sickness amongst its members. By this 
means we should in time arrive at the rate 
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The clause was agreed to and the House 
resumed. 


Lasourers’ Wacets Bitx.] On the 
motion of Mr. Slaney, that the bill be 
re-committed, 

Mr. Wodehouse begged the hon. member 
to withdraw his bill, which was perfectly 
inapplicable to the present circumstances 
of the country. He was aware there was 
no intention to carry the bill to the Lords 
during the present session ; if so, there was 
little use in carrying it any further in that 
House. He recognized the extent of the 
evil resulting from the practice of mixing 
up the wages of labour with the poor-rates; 
but the hon. gentleman should recollect 
the state of things which had given rise to 
that practice; and, considering this, he 
was satisfied the proposed measure would 
not remedy the evil. 

Lord Althorp thought, his hon. friend 
did well to press the bill forward. It was 
desirable that an opportunity should be 
afforded for examining its provisions in 
the committee. Whatever objections were 
entertained to the measure could be then 
brought forward, and, if well-founded, 
might be obviated. He was aware of the 
difficulty of bringing the bill into practical 
operation; but what improvement was it 
possible to devise in the state of the poor- 
laws in which difficulties would not be 
found? The bill, he was satisfied, would 
confer a great benefit on the country. The 
only persons who could oppose it were 
those who approved of paying the wages 
of labour out of the poor-rates. To prevent 
that was the object of this bill; and upon 
this ground he supported it. 

Sir G. Philips approved of the principle 
of the bill, but thought that great difficul- 
ties would be met with in an attempt to 
carry its provisions into effect in the manu- 
facturing districts. He did not deny that 
labourers were paid out of the poor-rates 
in them, as well as in the agricultural; but 
the distinction was, that in the agricultural 
the poor-rates were made a means of 
reducing the wages of the labourer, while 
in the manufacturing districts the labourers 
were only paid out of the rates, when their 
wages were considered to be insufficient 
for their support. He apprehended, indeed, 
that the difficulties which arose in making 
any sudden reduction in the number of 
manufacturers in any establishment created 
such a difference between them and the 
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the execution of the hon. gentleman’s 
measure. 

Mr. Cripps, although he foresaw some 
objections to the bill, conceived they were 
capable of being obviated in the committee. 
It was a thousand pities that things had 
gone on, with respect to the poor-laws, so 
long in the beaten track; and he hoped 
the hon. member would not be persuaded 
to withdraw his bill. 

Mr. Benett said, that they ought to take 
care not to make the law worse than it 
was, instead of better. He denied the 
averment of the bill, that the wages of the 
labourer were paid out of the poor-rates. 
The payments made to the labourers out 
of the poor-rates were made on account of 
their children. The object which the 
bill had in view was, in his opinion, 
impracticable. But, if the price of labour 
could be raised by withdrawing labourers 
from the market, the vacuum would soon be 
filled up by those whom it would be imprac- 
ticable to get rid of; and greater distress 
than at present existed would be occasioned. 
The bill would be injurious to the agricul- 
turist, but it would be still more so to the 
manufacturer. Many thousands were now 
working for the manufacturerer at 4s. a 
week; for it could not be expected, that he 
would give more than the labour was worth 
tohim. Even the provisions of the bill, as to 
who should have relief, were ill-digested ; 
for it might be harder for a poor man at 
one time to maintain two children than at 
another to maintain three. The whole of 
the bill seemed to him to bea departure from 
the principle which hitherto had regulated 
our poor-laws, and he therefore felt himself 
called up to resist it, or any other attempt 
to legislate ona subject of such importance 
with so little caution and deliberation. 

Mr. F. Palmer was persuaded the effect 
of the bill would be, to throw very shortly 
the whole of the married labourers out of 
employment, unless a compulsory clause 
were added to it, requiring farmers and 
others to take into their employment a 
certain number of married labourers at a 
rate of wages far higher than unmarried 
labourers received. 

Colonel Wood denied that his hon. friend 
had shewn any hurry in the introduction 
of the present measure. It was the produce 
of the committee, who had sat during the 
greater part of last session, and had come 
to the conclusion that this was the best 
remedy for many of the evils which existed 
under the present system of poor-laws, 
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All that the bill did, was to compel a man, 
if he employed labourers, to pay them. 
By the abuse of the poor-laws, many 
labourers, in some parts of the country, 
were compelled to labour: for much less 
than the tair reward of their exertions. He 
denied that the bill interfered with the 
principle of the poor-laws; it only corrected 
the abuse of those laws. The principal 
object was, to prevent the practice which 
prevailed of paying the labourers’ wages 
out of the poor-rates. The scales of pay- 
ment which, in some districts, the magis- 
trates had framed, were most pernicious. 
If such a practice increased the price of 
labour, or tended to multiply the comforts 
of the labourer, he should be far from 
objecting to it; but it had not that effect. 
Hon. members talked of raising the moral 
character of the population; but that was 
not to be effected by giving the single man 
4s. or 5s. a week for doing the same work 
for which the married man got 10s. The 
system at present acted on was a bounty 
to the single men to get married as soon 
as possible and have half a dozen children. 
The best way to improve the morals of the 
people was, to show them that their rewards 
depended on their own exertions. He 
hoped the hon. member would persevere 
and carry the bill through the House. 

The House went into the committee. 
On the first clause the committee divided : 
Ayes 39; Noes 11. The other clauses 
were agreed to. 


Anatomy Reeutation Bitt.] On 
the motion for going into a committee on 
this bill, 

Sir R. Inglis moved, that it be an in- 
struction to the committee, that it be em- 
powered to repeal so much of the act 9 
Geo. 4th, c. 31, as empowers judges to 
order the bodies of murderers to be given 
over for dissection. 

Mr. Warburton said, that as he had 
reason to believe that the fate of this bill, 
depended upon its containing no such pro- 
vision, he should oppose the motion. 

Lord F. Osborne said, he should decid- 
edly oppose this measure, which gave over 
the bodies of the poor and friendless to the 
surgeon. 

Mr. Hume said, that the clauses of the 
bill were permissive only, and not compul- 
sory, and that the measure would be bene- 
ficial to the poor, as well as to the rest of 
the community. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he had gone into 
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the committee on this bill as much preju- 
diced against it as any man could be, but 
that the evidence had completely removed 
his prejudices. 

After a short conversation, the House 
divided : for the Instruction 8, against it 
40. The bill was then committed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 18. 


Mr. O’Connenit—-Crare Evection. | 
Mr. Sugden wished to ask the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite what oaths Mr. O’Connell 
had already taken. 

Mr. Hume said, that perhaps the learned 
member might derive the information he 
required by obtaining the certificate from 
the clerk. 

Mr. Sugden said, the certificate would 
afford him no such information. It only 
stated, that Daniel O’Connell had taken 
“ the oaths ;” though Mr. O’Connell had 
taken but one oath. 

Mr. Hume could only say in answer, 
that the hon. member had taken two oaths. 

The order of the day being then read, 
for resuming the adjourned debate on the 
motion, ‘‘that Mr. O’Connell be called 
back, and heard at the table,” 

Mr. Sugden said, he wished to have the 
question he had put answered. He might 
be mistaken ; but he did think that it was 
one that required a specific answer. In 
his Opinion it was material for the House 
to know what oaths Mr. O’Connell had 
taken. 

Mr. Wynz said, there was but one way 
of enforcing a question, and that was by 
motion; but no member could compel 
another member to answer a question 
which he wished to decline replying to. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he thought it 

- might tend to save the time of the House, 
if he were at once to state the view which 
he took of the subject under considera- 
tion. This debate was adjourned upon 
the day that an hon. member of this House 
came down to take his seat, on having ad- 
ministered to him the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Abjuration. The right hon. the Speak- 
er, most properly, in the execution of his 
duty, which compelled him to enforce the 
observance of the laws and usages of par- 
liament, according to his construction of 
them, hesitated to admit the hon. member 
on taking the Oaths of Allegiance and Ab- 
juration, and required him to take the for- 
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mer Oath of Supremacy. The hon. mem- 
ber objected to take the former Oath of Su- 
premacy, and preferred a claim to sit on 
taking the oath prescribed by the act 
passed in the present session for the relief 
of his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 
The question immediately for the consi- 
deration of the House was this—whether 
or not the member for Clare should be 
heard at all on the subject; and if he 
should be heard, whether he should be 
heard at the table or at the bar of the 
House. With these questions he would 
in no manner mix up any other question. 
He would avoid expressing the slightest 
opinion on the legal point, whether the 
member for Clare had a right to sit with- 
out taking the former Oath of Supremacy. 
He would postpone his opinion on that 
point, until such time as it should be dis- 
cussed; and he would now address him- 
self entirely to these three questions,-— 
whether the member for Clare should be 
heard at all, and if heard, whether he 
should be heard at the table, or at the bar 
of the House. Having given this subject 
the fullest consideration, during the inter- 
val which had elapsed since the debate 
was adjourned, he had come to the con- 
clusion that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, it would jbe fitting to 
hear the member for Clare. He thought 
so because the case was a special case, 
which could not possibly be drawn into 
precedent. It was a claim founded ona ques- 
tion as to the construction of acts of par- 
liament. ‘Whatever the ultimate decision 
of the House might be on that claim, that 
decision would be more satisfactory, if the 
House permitted the object of it to state 
his case in the manner which he should 
afterwards point out. He was aware that 
the question was a special and individual 
one, which therefore, perhaps, might be 
exempted from the ordinary regulations ; 
but he conceived that it was a question 
not only of admission to privilege, but of 
liability to penalty ; because, the question 
would arise as to what oath was proper to 
be taken, and if the member for Clare 
should take the wrong oath, he would be 
subject to a penalty in a court of law. 
But as there were special and peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the present case, he was 
desirous, particularly as it could not be 
drawn into precedent, of giving the indi- 
vidual so circumstanced every fair advan- 
tage, consistent with the usual practice of 
the House. As to the question, whether 
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the member for Clare should be heard at 
the table or at the bar of the House, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that it would 
not be fitting to permit him to be heard at 
the table. He thought there was nothing 
in the precedents quoted which fortified 
the hon. member’s claim argumentatively to 
discuss at the table his right to sit in that 
House. The only precedents bearing on 
the present case were limited to those of 
Jord Fanshaw and sir H. Monson. Lord 
Fanshaw and sir H. Monson were mem- 
bers of the convention, which was subse- 
quently declared to be a parliament. In 
addition to these, there were the cases of 
Mr. Archdale and Mr. Wilkes, who was 
brought up in custody tothe bar. The 
cases of lord Fanshaw and sir H. Monson 
were very peculiar. They were members 
of the convention parliament and had sat 
in the House, without taking any oaths at 
all, either at the office of the lord steward, 
or at the table of the House. In point of 
fact, it was impossible that they could 
have taken any oaths; for the only Oath 
of allegiance which then existed was that 
prescribed by king James, and it was ma- 
nifestly inconsistent that the members of 
the convention should take an oath pre- 
scribed by king James. They continued 
to sit as members of the convention, and 
were parties to the act by which the con- 
vention was declared to be a parliament, 
without taking any oaths, and were found 
in that condition, when an act passed ab- 
rogating the old oaths and prescribing 
new ones. It was by that statute enacted, 
that after the Ist of March 1689, every 
member should take the Oaths of Supre- 
macy and Allegiance, as altered by the par- 
liament, in lieu of the former ones. Four 
hundred members qualified on the first 
day, and on the 2nd of March there was a 
call of the House, and many members who 
had not been present on the first day, were 
called upon to attend, and required to 
take the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegi- 
ance, as prescribed by the Ist of William 
and Mary. Those oaths were tendered to 
the two members by the Speaker, and upon 
declining to take them, they were ordered 
to withdraw. The case of Mr. O’Connell 
was, he apprehended, in substance the 
same. The Speaker having tendered to 
him the Oath of Supremacy, he declined to 
take it, and was then ordered to withdraw. 
Whatever peculiarity attended the cases 
of lord Fanshaw and sir H. Monson, as 
members of the convention parliament, 
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they did in substance what the member 
for Clare did—they stated their objections 
to take the oaths, and they were then or- 
dered to withdraw; but they did not ad- 
dress any argument upon the subject while 
in the House, and they were not compe- 
tent to do sv, because they were incapable 
of being present, until they had qualified 
according to law. The case of Mr. Arch- 
dale was very nearly the same. He ac- 
quainted the Speaker, that he had con- 
sented to serve as a member of parliament 
under the impression that his declaration 
of fidelity would be tantamount to taking 
an oath. When he came into the House, 
the oaths were tendered to him, which he 
declined taking, and he was ordered to 
withdraw. ‘Then came the case of Mr, 
Wilkes, whicha right hon. member thought 
established the right of the member for 
Clare to be heard at the table. 

Mr. Wynn explained. He had stated, 
that the case of Mr. Wilkes established 
Mr. O’Connell’s right to be heard at the 
bar. 

Mr. Peel.—The course pursued on that 
occasion clearly proved that a member 
who had not qualified must be heatd at 
the bar. Mr. Wilkes was brought up in 
the custody of the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench, and before any thing passed, he 
desired to put this question to the Speaker, 
whether or not, as he had not taken the 
oaths, and had not presented his qualifica- 
tion at the table, he did not subject him- 
self to the penalties inflicted by the sta- 
tutes of Charles 2nd, if he addressed any 
observations to the House. He was then 
ordered to withdraw. The subject was re- 
ferred to the House, and the opinion which 
the House delivered was, that though he 
had not taken the oaths, and had not pre- 
sented his qualification, yet there was no- 
thing in the act which prevented him from 
appearing at the bar. But, independently 
of these precedents, the question might be 
tried by the dictates of common sense. 
Assuming that the Oath of Supremacy was 
in force according to the interpretation 
which had been placed on it by the organ 
of the opinion of that House, whose duty 
it was, subject to the control of the House, 
to interpret the law, and to act upon that 
interpretation ; — assuming that it was 
quite inconsistent with law to permit the 
member for Clare to be present at discus- 
sions of the House, and to deliver argu- 
ments without taking the Oath of Supre+ 
macy,—what would be the consequence of 
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remaining in the House, having omitted 
to take that oath? The law subjected in- 
dividuals who sat, or voted, or entered 
into the House, not having taken the Oath 
of Supremacy, to heavy penalties; and 
therefore, even if there were considerable 
doubt on the subject, the House ought not 
to lend its sanction to the possible infrac- 
tion of the law. The object of the House 
was tohear what could be urged by the 
individual in question in support of his 
claim. That purpose would be answered 
by hearing him at the bar. By hearing 
him at the bar he would be exempt from 
all penalties which possibly might attach 
to him if heard at the table ; and therefore, 
in reference to his own security, it was 
better that he should he heard at the bar 
than at the table. These were the reasons 
which had brought him to the two follow- 
ing conclusions ;—namely, that under the 
special circumstances of the case, as it 
was incapable of bemg drawn into prece- 
dent, being an individual question, and as 
it rested on the construction of acts of par- 
liament, it was right to give to the mem- 
ber whose case was involved in this consi- 
deration the privilege of stating it, by him- 
self, counsel, or agents. He had also 
stated the grounds why he thought the 
member for Clare ought to be heard at the 
bar of the House, in preference to being 
heard at the table. He knew that these 
matters were considered by some persons, 
but he believed by no member of that 
House, of trifling importance. Great 
public interest, he was convinced, was 
concerned in maintaining the _privi- 
leges of that House, and in doing an 
act of substantial justice we should take 
care to see that it was done according to 
forms, which superficial minds only, held 
up to ridicule. An hon. friend appeared 
to be under the impression, that the House 
ought to admit the member for Clare into 
the House. In reference to his having 
been permitted to advance to the table in 
the first instance, without being called 
upon to produce a certificate of his having 
taken the oaths before the Lord Steward, 
the . precedents were in his favour. That 
was exactly the case of Mr. Archdale. 
Before appearing in the House, he inform- 
ed the Speaker that he entertained strong 
objections to take the oaths. The pre- 
sumption, therefore, was, that he had not 
qualified out of doors; and, notwithstand- 
ing that, the House admitted him to the 
table for the purpose of taking the gaths, 
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| The presumption was, that the member 
had complied with the law, which directed 
| that certain oaths should be taken before 
the Lord Steward, and he subjected himself 
to a high penaity if, having neglected to 
do so, he took his seat. The power to ad- 
minister the oaths was given to the Lord 
Steward for the satisfaction of the Crown, 
which was not content by their being ad- 
ministered by the officers of that House ; 
and the Crown required that the members 
of the House should give such security 
with respect to their allegiance to the 
Crown as parliament should require. The 
practice of requiring the certificate had 
not been steadily adhered to. He had 
himself taken his seat in the House, after 
qualifying in the Lord Steward’s office, 
without his certificate being demanded. 
He therefore thought that the. course 
adopted by the Speaker was exactly in 
consonance with the usages of the House. 
He .should propose by way of amend- 
ment, in order to bring the question to an 
issue, to leave out from the word “ O’Con- 
nell” to the end of the question, in order 
to add the words, “ the member for Clare, 
be heard at the bar, by himself, his counsel, 
or agents, in respect of his claim to sit and 
vote in parliament, without taking the Oath 
of Supremacy,” instead thereof. 

Mr. Wynn said, that as his right hon. 
friend had alluded to him, he was anxious 
to say a few words. He certainly was in 
favour of hearing the hon. member for 
Clare at the bar of the House; though, 
generally, he did not think it signified 
where the hon. member was heard, whe- 
ther at the bar or at the table. No in- 
convenience or danger could arise from 
hearing him at the table ; for, by allowing 
him to speak there, he was no more ad- 
mitted to the functions of a member than 
the peer who, being a member of the 
upper House, was allowed to enter the 
House, and to give his evidence or sup- 
port his privileges from the floor. How- 
ever, he had no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Brougham said, that his right hon. 
friend had anticipated the few observations 
he had to make to the House. He dif- 
fered from the right hon. Secretary as to 
the force of the precedents. He still 
thought, that the precedents bore out the 
original proposition ; but whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there might exist on that 
point, as there was but one opinion as to 








the point of hearing the member for Clare, 
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and as he did not mean to contend for 
the hearing at the table, he thought he 
should be doing an unacceptable office, if 
he should waste a single moment in 
urging his view of the force of the prece- 
dents. 
more expedient to hear the member for 
Clare from the bar, since it would prevent 
any possible litigation elsewhere. He 
would not anticipate the necessity for the 
re-election of the member for Clare; but 
if such an event did take place, his having 
entered into the House might bring him 
before a committee to decide whether, by 
so entering, he had not incurred the for- 
feitures prescribed by the acts of parlia- 
ment. He therefore thought the fit 
course to pursue was, to allow the hon. 
member to be heard at the bar. 

The amendment being put and agreed 
to, Mr. O’Connell was called in, and in- 
formed by the Speaker of the decision to 
which the House had come. 

Mr. O'Connell then proceeded to 
address the House. He said, he thought 
he could not be accused of affectation 
when he stated that he was very ignorant 
of the forms of that House, and therefore 
he required the kind indulgence of the 
House if he should happen to violate 
them. © He said he was there to claim his 
right to sit and vote in the House as the 
representative of the county of Clare, 
without taking the Oath of Supremacy. 
He was ready to take the Oath of Alle- 
giance provided by the recent statute, en- 
titled “an Act for the Relief of his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholics subjects.” He 
was desirous to have that oath adminis- 
tered to him, and of course must be 
prepared to verify his qualification in 
point of property ; and whether the House 
should be of opinion that he ought to be 
permitted to take the new oath or not, he 
respectfully required to be allowed to take 
the qualification oath. If he was allowed 
to take that oath, be it then’ at his 
own hazard to sit and vote in the House. 
If he were allowed only to take that oath, 
he was content to run the risk of sitting 
in the House. His right to sit and vote 
in that House was in its nature perfectly 
plain. He had been returned duly 
elected by the proper officer. It appeared 
by that return, that he had had a great 
majority of the legal voters of the county 
of. Clare, who voted for his return; and 
that return had since been confirmed by 
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He therefore had as good a 
right to sit and vote in the House, ac- 
cording to the principle of the constitution, 
as any of the right hon. or hon. gentle- 
men by whom he was surrounded. The 
voice of the people had sent him there. 
| He was a representative of the people. 
; The question, as it affected his night to 
sit and vote in the House, could not, he 
said, arise at common law, but only 
on statute law. It was a question of 
statute law, whether a_ representative 
of the people was bound, before he 
entered on the execution of his duty 
to his constituents, to take oaths of any 
description. He was correct in saying, 
that, up to the reign of Elizabeth’ no 
such oaths were required. Up to the 
reign of Charles 2nd there were no oaths 
to be taken in the House itself, and’ the 
30th of Charles 2nd, was the first act 
which required them. The first oath re- 
quired to be taken by that statute was the 
Oath of Allegiance; and no man in the 
House was more ready to take that oath 
than he was. The next was the Oath of 
Supremacy ; and there were, he was sure, 
many in that House who would not take 
the then Oath of Supremacy. That 
statute not only ordained that those oaths 
should be taken, but it provided remedies 
and penalties against those who should 
neglect or refuse to take them. Those 
remedies were of an exceedingly extensive, 
he might almost say, awful nature. One 
penalty amongst others was the infliction 
of a fine of 500/., which he mentioned 
now, because he should have occasion to 
call the attention of the House to it before 
he closed his address. It was necessary 
to consider what was the object of the 
statute. It was declared to be a statute 
“for the more effectual preservation of 
the king’s person and government.” That 
was the object of the statute; and the 
mode of effecting that object was, by dis- 
abling papists from sitting and voting in 
either House of Parliament. He was one 
of those persons whom the discourteous 
language of the statute called papists. 
He came under the description of the 
statute. He could not take the oaths 
therein provided by it, and if the decla- 
ration were now in force, he would shrink 
from signing it. The object of the statute 
was manifest from its title, and the con- 
struction of the law followed from the 
title itself. It was therefore perfectly 
plain, that so long as that statute con- 
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tinued in force, it would have been vain 
for the people of Ireland to have elected 
him for any county. He could not then 
have exercised the right he was now 
using; because the law expressly pro- 
vided, that the refusal to take the oaths 
should be followed by the vacating of the 
seat, and the issuing of a new writ. Up 
to the period of the legislative union with 
Ireland, the statute was, by means of 
other acts, continued in force ;—that was to 
say, partly in force ; the declaration was in 
force, but he found, by reference to 
statute, in the library belonging to 
the House, that the oaths were repealed 
by the Ist of William and Mary, section 
1, chapter 1. That statute altered the 
form of the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy. By the statute of Charles 
the Oath of Supremacy was affirmative of 
the king’s supremacy in spiritual matters, 
By the other, the oath only negatived 
foreign supremacy and spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. 

This was the state of the statute law up 
to the period of the legislative union with 
Ireland. At that period, in his humble 
opinion, an alteration took place in the 
effect of the statute law. He most 
respectfully submitted, that the alteration 
which took place at the period of the 
legislative union in the statute law, as 
established by the Ist of William and 
Mary, which was one of pains, penalties, 
and disabilities, against any person who 
sat and voted without taking the pre- 
scribed oaths, was, that there was still a 
direction to take the oaths, but no pains, 
penalties, and disabilities, consequent upon 
the not taking them. He submitted, that 
the statute of Charles 2nd did not operate 
on the present parliament. It was a 
statute made in the English parliament. 
No statute of the parliament of Great 
Britain, after the Union with Scotland, 
could operate. Nothing could operate in 
this case but the Act of Union with Ireland, 
or some act passed subsequently to the 
Union. That was a position which, as it 
appeared to him, no lawyer could con- 
trovert, and no judge possibly over-rule. 
He now claimed, therefore, firstly, to sit 
and vote without taking the oaths by 
virtue of the Act of Union with Ireland ; 
secondly, he claimed to sit and vote under 
the Relief Bill, without taking the Decla- 
ration ; thirdly, he claimed, according to 
the effect of the Relief Bill, to sit and 
vote without taking the Oath of Supremacy; 
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and, fourthly, he claimed under the positive 
enactments of the Relief Bill, to sit and 
vote without taking any other oath than 
that mentioned in the Relief Bill itself. 
He would endeavour to go over these 
four points as briefly as possible. The 
Act of Union with Ireland certainly 
directed the oaths to be taken, and it was 
equally certain that it did not enact any 
pains and penalties for not doing so. The 
act did, however, direct the oaths to be 
taken ; and it might be considered that 
the legislature having directed them to be 
taken, the House had authority to prevent 
any man from exercising the right of repre- 
sentation who refused to take them. He 
would not concede that point, but he would 
admit, that after the Union an act was 
brought in for the relief of persons who 
had neglected to qualify. He would, 
however, put it to the House in its judicial 
capacity, and would leave it to its decision, 
whether the Act of Union not having given 
the House authority by express enactment to 
deprive representatives of their rights, and 
the people of their representatives, the 
House could do so of its own authority. 
He could not avoid reminding the House, 
that the oaths had, at all times,operated’as a 
hardship only on those persons who enter- 
tained a conscientious respect for the 
sacred obligation of an oath. Parliament 
had been called upon to exclude a most 
meritorious class of persons ; whereas those 
who might choose to neglect the obligation 
of an oath were admitted to the privilege 
of sitting in parliament. This legislation 
was founded on a bad principle. It 
excluded a meritorious class, and admitted 
all who neglected or disregarded the sanc- 
tion to which he had referred: it called 
upon the people to elect the careless, the 
fearless, the mendacious; and it proceeded 
upon the bad principle of making a selec- 
tion of the vicious to the exclusion of the 
conscientious. That being the spirit and 
principle of the law, he humbly submitted 
to the House, whether it would carry that 
spirit and principle into specific execution. 
He thought, if he stood on the Act of 
Union alone, he should stand firmly in that 
assembly of Christians and of gentlemen, in 
calling upon them not to give effect to 
that vicious principle—not to promote the 
choice of such as were hostile to those who 
reverenced the sacred obligation of an oath, 
but to throw the doors open as wide as 
possible to all who would illustrate that 
assembly by their virtues and their talents. 
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He quitted that point, and came to the 
next, to which he adverted with pleasure. 
He founded it upon the Relief Bill. He 
insisted, that the effect of the Relief Bill 
was, to do away with the obligations di- 
rected by the Union Act, as far it related to 
oaths. The Union Act directed, that the 
oaths should be taken for a particular pe- 
riod, and for a particular period only. The 
words of the Act of Union were—‘ That 
every member of the House of Commons in 
the first and all succeeding parliaments 
shall,until the parliament of the United King- 
dom shall otherwise provide, take the oaths, 
and make and subscribe the Declaration, 
and take and subscribe the oath now by law 
enjoined to be taken, made, and subscribed 
by the Lords and Commons of the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain.” He could not 
now do that, for the direction was at 
anend. On that direction depended the 
Oath of Supremacy. If, under that direc- 
tion, the Oath of Supremacy could not be 
required, then he succeeded at once. He 
contended, that the period had arrived 
when that direction was no longer in 
force. The period of the existence of the 
direction was limited by the adverb of 
time “until.” The oaths were directed to 
be taken until something should happen. 
Had that something happened? That was 
the only question. Let him see whether 
he could answer it. He said that some- 
thing had happened. And how did he 
prove it? He took up the Act of Relief 
passed this session, and he found the 
Declaration totally abolished. Had not 
parliament now “otherwise provided ?” 
The former statute was a penal act on 
popular rights,—a restriction for a given 
period, “ until parliament should otherwise 
provide.” He took up the statute and he 
found that parliament had otherwise pro- 
vided—not for Catholics alone, not for 
Dissenters of any particular class, but for 
Protestants, Dissenters, and Roman Ca- 
tholics—all—all. He had distinct evidence 
of that fact when he appeared at the table 
of the House. The oath was different 
from that which would have been tendered 
to him before the 13th of April. It wasa 
new document, produced fresh for the 
occasion, by reason of the recent act of 
parliament. On one side were the oaths 
for Protestants, and on the other the oath 
for Catholics. And why was this? Be- 
cause the legislature had ‘‘ otherwise pro- 
vided ” than at the period of the Union. 
As a representative of the people, he 
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claimed the benefit of the limitation con- 
tained in the Act of Union. He required 
not to come within the terms of any of the 
oaths. All he said was, that the period of 
limitation contemplated by the Act of 
Union had expired. If the provisions of 
the new act did not embrace every case, 
that was either the wisdom or the defect 
of the statute; but, in either case, the 
time had found its limit, and the Union 
statute was at anend. He now claimed 
to take his seat just as if that statute had 
not existed. But suppose that what he 
had said did not satisfy the House. Let 
him call its attention to the Relief Bill, 
and to point out to it, that in considering 
that measure there were general principles 
of common sense that would enable the 
House to decide upon the construction of 
the act, as well as any bench of judges, 
however familiar with legal topics, could 
possibly decide the most intricate points 
of law. Previously to the Union, or he 
might say, down to the passing of the 
Relief Bill from the time of the 30th of 
Charles 2nd, the object of parliament had 
been, to exclude papists from sitting and 
voting in either House. The decisions of 
the House upon that would be decisions 
auxiliary to that object. Here was a new 
statute, the object of which was to throw 
open the doors of parliament equally wide 
to Roman Catholics and Protestants,—to 
annihilate the bar which had opposed the 
entrance of Catholics; and he respectfully 
submitted, that the construction of the 
statute ought to be such as would forward 
its object, by facilitating the admission of 
Catholics into parliament. The new sta- 
tute, like many other acts of parliament, 
sometimes took up the subject in the 
middle, afterwards proceeded to the com- 
mencement, and then travelled back again. 
Its arrangement, therefore, was not so 
methodical as to enable him to give an 
analysis of it at once. The second clause 
of the act enabled all Roman Catholics, 
being peers, to sit and vote in parliament, 
by taking the new oath. It would be 
necessary to ascertain, whether any Ca- 
tholic peers had been created between the 
period of the 30th of Charles 2nd, and the 
present time. There were two; he might 
say three; for parliament had declared, 
that the attainder passed against the third 
was unjust. He would, however, confine 
himself to two. The earl of Kenmure and 
baron French had been created peers 
during a period when it was impossible 
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they could exercise the right of the peerage 
to sit in parliament. The new act admitted 
those individuals to the full rights of the 
peerage. © He asked, then, whether, as the 
king’s prerogative was to have full effect 
under this statute,. the privileges of the 
people should not also have effect? The 
privileges of the people ought to be equally 
potential with the prerogative of the 
Crown. ‘The second section of the clause 
to which he ‘had referred declared, that 
any Catholic “returned as a member of 
parliament after the commencement of 
the act,” should be entitled to sit and 
vote. Under the second section of this 
clause, therefore, it was clear, that any 
Catholic returned as member of parlia- 
ment subsequently to the passing of the 
act, was clearly entitled to the benefit of 
the act. And here he would make one 
observation. If he was included in the 
second section of the clause, he certainly 
was not excluded by any thing in it: if it 
did not contain the affirmative of the right 
for which he contended, it did not negative 
it by any legal declaration or enactment. 
There was one point of view only in which 
the clause could be considered. It was a 
point of legal subtilty. It depended on the 
authority’ of the House to give him the 
benefit of the act upon the construction of 
that clause. He would abstain from 
entering into merely technical arguments ; 
which he considered unfitted for the po- 
pular assembly he was addressing. He 
would, however, just observe, that an 
important decision had lately been come 
to, with respect to the construction of wills; 
namely, that property given to children to 
be born might be shared by children born 
long before the making of the will. Whilst 
he pointed out this technica] distinction to 
hon. members, he really hoped they would 
never understand it at their own expense. 
The second section of .the clause applied, 
he considered, to a person claiming, like 
the earl of Surrey; but it did not contain 
one negative word to exclude him; and 
he claimed the assistance of legal gentle- 
men in the House to put it beyond doubt, 
that if the words of the clause did not aid 
his case, they at least did not injure his 
right to sit and vote without taking the 
oaths. 

He would now come at once to the tenth 
clause of the act; and he implored the 
House to forgive him for having trespassed 
so long on other matters when he had the 
tenth. clause of the act to refer to, which 
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in his humble judgment rendered doubt 


impossible. The tenth clause was as 
follows :—“ And be it enacted, that it 
shall be lawful for any of his majesty’s 
subjects professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, to hold, exercise, and enjoy, all 
civil and military offices, and places of 
trust or profit under his majesty, his heirs, 
or successors, and to exercise any other 
franchise or civil right, except as herein- 
after excepted, upon taking and sub- 
scribing, at the times and in the manner 
hereinafter mentioned, the oath herein- 
before appointed and set forth, instead of 
the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and 
Abjuration, and instead of such other 
oath or oaths as are or may be now by law 
required to be taken, for the purpose 
aforesaid, by any of his majesty’s subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic religion.” 
He claimed the benefit of that clause. Its 
meaning was plain and distinct. It required 
no technical subtilty to discover its mean- 
ing. It was impossible for technical sub- 
tilty to throw a cloud over that meaning. 
He would stand on the evident meaning 
of that clause alone; but not having the 
right of reply he felt bound to anticipate 
the objections which might be urged 
against it. If, in doing so, he adduced 
arguments which hon. gentlemen would 
disclaim, let it be ascribed solely to his 
anxiety to meet every possible objection, 
and not to any intention to undervalue the 
understandings of those whom he was 
addressing. The word “ franchise” was 
introduced’ into the fifth clause, which 
provided that Roman Catholics should 
vote at all elections for cities, counties, and 
towns, upon taking the oath provided by 
the act. Again, “franchise,” as relating 
to corporations, was mentioned in the 
fourteenth clause as relating to boroughs ; 
and yet in the tenth clause, for fear any 
franchise had been omitted,—for fear this 
statute should not be as beneficial in prac- 
tice as it was intended, and as he hoped it 
would be,—parliament had wisely intro- 
duced the word “ franchise” again. The 
clause then went on to give to Catholics 
all civil rights, ‘except as hereinafter 
excepted.” ‘The exceptions were contained 
in the twelfth clause, and were, the offices 
of Regent, lord chancellor of either king- 
dom, justices or guardians of the kingdom, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or high com- 
missioner of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. And in the fifteenth 
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rations were excepted from voting as to 
the disposal of church livings in the gift of 
corporations. Those were the exceptions 
mentioned in the bill; but they did not 
include the right for which he contended. 

He would not detain the House by going 
minutely through the act. He would rest 
his claim upon the tenth clause, which 
conferred the right of exercising every civil 
right upon Catholics. If he should be 
asked, whether the right of sitting and 
voting in parliament were a civil right, he 
would reply, if it might be permitted, by 
asking another question, namely, “ If it 
be not a civil right, what is it?” He had 
looked through the law books, and he 
found that Blackstone divided the entire 
law into rights and wrongs, and amongst 
the civil rights he classed the privileges of 
sitting and voting in parliament. But he 
would appeal to the common sense and 
understanding of men. Was it not acivil 
right? Must it not be a civil right? In 
this very statute itself civil and military 
rights were contradistinguished. Thus 
there was in the act itself a clue to the 
meaning of the act. If he went out of 
the act, and referred to those authorities 
which decided the meaning of words in 
the English language, he found that the 
words “ civil rights” included every right 
of the description for which he was now 
contending. Civil,” according to Dr, 
Johnson, was an adjective which meant 
“‘ relating to the community; political ; 
relating to the city or government.” Now, 
political and civil were just the same 
thing, only that one was derived from the 
Latin, and the other from the Greek. 
What he claimed was a political right. 
No man could deny that it was a political 
right to sit and vote in parliament. One 
of the examples which Dr. Johnson gave, 
showed that “ civil ” and “ political” bore 
the same meaning. The example was— 
‘‘ But there is another unity which would 
be most advantageous to our country, and 
that is your endeavour after a civil, a 
political union in the whole nation.” This 
definition proved that the tenth clause 
necessarily included such a right as that 
which he claimed. He now came to the 
definition of the word “right.” Dr. 
Johnson said, it was a noun substantive, 
meaning first a ‘* just claim ;” next, ‘ that 
which justly belonged to one;” next, 
‘< property, interest ;” next, ‘‘ power, pre- 
rogative;” next, “ immunity, privilege.” 
In short, there was not one of those signi- 
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fications which was not more comprehen- 
sive than he desired it to be. In reference 
to the signification of ‘just claim,” Dr. 
Johnson gave this definition: — ‘“ The 
Roman citizens were by the sword taught 
to acknowledge the Pope their Lord, 
though they knew not by what right.” 
There was a plain definition of the mean- 
ing of the language of the tenth clause 
where it spoke of “ civil right.” It could 
not mean “franchise ;” for that was 
already included. It could not mean 
‘¢ property,” for that was already included 
under the twenty-third clause, which pro- 
vided, “that from and after the passing 
of this act, no oath or oaths shall be ten- 
dered to, or required to be taken by, his 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, for enabling them to 
hold or enjoy any real or personal pro- 
perty, other than such as may by law be 
tendered to and required to be taken by 
his Majesty’s other subjects.” It was 
evident, therefore, that the words of the 
tenth clause did not mean franchise or 
property, but a just claim to protection, 
privilege, and immunity of any kind what- 
ever. Thus, then, common sense showed 
what the law sanctioned, that the phrase 
“civil rights” must necessarily include 
the right to speak and vote in that House. 

Another observation (continued the 
hon. and learned gentleman), is, that this 
section relates to the time and manner of 
taking the Oaths; but suppose I were to 
concede that no time and manner are 
expressed, yet the civil right being granted 
under the oaths directed, and the time and 
manner being the only condition, neces- 
sarily would supply the condition. We 
have in the nineteenth section the mode of 
taking the oaths for corporate offices, 
and in the twentieth, the time and manner 
of taking the oaths for other offices; but 
I will not detain the House upon that 
point, because in the twenty-third section 
the legislature has wisely provided for the 
case; it declares, “‘ That the oath herein 
appointed and set forth, being taken and 
subscribed in any of the courts, or before any 
of the persons above mentioned, shall be of 
the same force and effect, to all intents 
and purposes, as, and shall stand in the 
place of, all Oaths and Declarations, re- 
quired or prescribed by any law now in 
force for the relief of his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects from any disabilities, in- 
capacities, or penalties.” ‘That is the 
second portion of the twenty-third section, 
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and in one mode of punctuation it will 
bear the meaning I attribute to it. How- 
ever, as there is no punctuation in acts of 
parliament, I shall not trouble the House 
with any special pleading on particular 
words; but come to the remaining and 
distinct portion of the section :—““ And 
the proper Officer of any of the Courts 
above-mentioned in which any person 
professing the Roman Catholic religion 
shall demand to take and subscribe the 
oath herein appointed and set forth, is 
hereby authorised and required to admin- 
ister the said Oath to such person; and 
such officer shall make, sign, and deliver, 
a certificate, of such Oath having been 
duly taken and subscribed.’ There is the 
time, and that time is when it is demand- 
ded. The courts are also specified, viz. 
the King’s-bench, Common-pleas, Exche- 
quer, and Chancery. The time its as 
universal as the benefit of the statute was 
intended to be, and every thing is com- 
plete for my purpose. The objection 
vanishes, because the time is as extensive 
as can be demanded. I have taken that 
oath in one of the courts named. I am 
ready to prove it. I produced the certifi- 
cate at the table; and have taken that 
Oath, and produced that certificate, I now 
turn round and respectfully ask, why I 
am not to be allowed to exercise my 
rights? Let it be remembered, that my 
case cannot be drawn into precedent : it 
can never occur again; and I ask the 
House, in construing the act, whether it 
intends to make it an outlawry against a 
single individual [hear, hear!]? If the 
act were meant to meet my case, why was 
not my case specified jin it? It existed 
when the act was passed ; it was upon the 
records of the House, for a committee had 
sat while the bill was pending, and had 
given in its report upon oath. Why, I 
ask again, was not my case specified ? 
Simply, because it was not intended to be 
included. Where, then, is the individual 
who would think it ought to be included ? 
Let me call the attention of the House to 
the recital of the statute :—‘ Whereas, by 
various Acts of Parliament certain restraints 
and disabilities are imposed on the Roman 
Catholic subjects of his Majesty, to which 
other subjects of his Majesty are not 
liable.” It includes all restraints and dis- 
abilities affecting Roman Catholics ; and 
proceeds—“ And whereas it is expedient 
that such restraints and disabilities shall 
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by various acts certain oaths and certain 
declarations, &c. are or may be required 
to be taken, made, and subscribed, by the 
subjects of his Majesty as qualifications 
for sitting and voting in parliament, and 
for the enjoyment of certain offices, fran- 
chises, and civil rights: Be it enacted, 
&c. that such restraints and disabilities 
shall be from henceforth discontinued.” 
All are to be discontinued. What do I 
claim? That they shall be discontinued. 
It is a maxim of law, that the recital of a 
statute shall not control the enactments ; 
but with this qualification, that although 
a particular recital cannot control a 
general enactment, there is no rule of law 
that a general recital shall not explain a 
particular enactment. But I have a 
general recital, and a general enactment 
too, in my favour. If to sit and vote be 
not a civil right, what civil right was in- 
tended by the word; for every other is 
provided for-? Why should this be ex- 
cluded? Look at the recital and look at 
the intention of the statute; and shall I 
then be told that a doubt can arise as to 
the right to sit and vote? If I have not 
that right, what is to be done? Is the 
statute of Charles 2nd, enabling the House 
to exclude me, still in force? What is to 
become of me? Am I to remain the 
representative for Clare ? Will the House 
not let me in, and is it not able to turn 
me out? What, I ask again, is to become 
of me ?—I call the attention of the House 
to that—what is to become of me fhear! 
and a laugh]? The statute of Charles 
2nd imposed penalties for not taking the 
oaths and signing the Declaration ; 
among others there was a pecuniary 
penalty, and it‘ continued in force until 
the Union with Ireland. The first ques- 
tion I would ask the lawyers of the House, 
then, is this—-Did the Union Act continue 
those penalties? I take upon me to say 
it did not. Then, I ask, can any penalty 
or punishment be continued on a {ree-born 
British subject, when an act of parliament, 
like that of the Union, is silent, and con- 
tains no enactment as to penalty? That 
is a question of constitutional law; and if 
I were sued to-morrow for the penalty of 
5002. ina court of justice, I should, of 
course, instantly demur. If I am right in 
that position—if the penalty of 500/. 
could not be recovered, shall the greater 
infliction remain? When courts of justice 
would refuse to enforce the fine, shall this 
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and deprive me of what ought to be infi- 
nitely more precious—the right to sit and 
vote as the representative of a divided, a 
disinterested, and, I had almost said, a 
martyred people? The Union statute, | 
apprehend, would alone be sufficient ; but 
I do not stand on that merely. This 
Relief Bill has abolished the oaths and 
Declaration, and abolished with it the 
punishment for not taking the one and sub- 
scribing the other. Ifthe Declaration be 
abolished, does the pecuniary penalty 
remain? I answer, no; and if the pecu- 
niary penalty do not remain, does the 
heavier penalty of exclusion continue? 
Certainly not; and I respectfully submit 
to the House, that it has not now jurisdic- 
tion to prevent the exercise of my civil 
right of sitting and voting here. I acknow- 
ledge that I should take the oath pre- 
scribed by the Relief Bill ; and, then, let 
any individual, by favour of justice, bring 
an action against me, and if the court 
should determine that I ought to pay the 
penalty of 500/., my exclusion follows as 
a matter of course. The House should 
consider that this is a large and compre- 
hensive enactment; and I ask why this 
House should interfere in my case, and 
not leave it to the courts of justice? I do 
not want this House to submit its privileges 
to the decision of any court or tribunal in 
existence; but I wish to shew that the 
House, by deciding with me, could not 
preclude any body from trying the question 
legally. It is to put my case into that 
transfer of decision that I am arguing 
here; that is the utmost I struggle for. 
The question is: Is it not my right, on 
this return, to take the seat to which I 
have been duly elected? Is the question 
free from doubt? If there be a doubt, I 
am entitled to the benefit of that doubt. I 
maintain, that I have a constitutional 
right, founded on the return of the Sheriff 
and the voice of the people ; and if there 
be a doubt on the subject, it should be 
removed. The Statute comes before us 
to be construed from the first clause. I 
did—and I am not ashamed to own it— 
I did defer to the opinions of others, and 
was averse from calling for that construc- 
tion; and if it had not been for the 
interests of thédse who sent me here, my 
own right should have been buried in 
oblivion, But now I require the House 
to consider it. Will you decide, that a 
civil right does not mean a civil right ? 
And if this case of mine be not excepted, 
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will you add it as an additional exception ? 
It might have been said by some of those 
who supported the bill, that it was intend- 
ed by that measure to compensate a nation 
for by-gone wrongs, and to form the foun- 
dation-stone of a solid and substantial 
building, to be consecrated to the unity 
and peace of the empire. But if what is 
certain may be disturbed ; if what words 
express may be erased; if civil rights 
may be determined not to be civil rights ; 
if we are to be told that, by some excuse 
or by some pretext, what is not uncertain 
may be made so—we shall be put under an 
impossibility to know what construction we 
must hereafter place on the Statutes. ! 
have endeavoured to treat this House with 
respect. My title to sit in it is clear and 
plain; and I contend that the statute is 
all-comprehensive in its intention, in its 
recital, and in itsenactments.. It compre- 
hends every principle and measure of 
relief, with such exceptions as are there- 
inafter excepted. But while I shew my 
respect for this House, I stand here on 
my right, and claim the benefit of it. 

The hon. and learned gentleman then 
bowed to the House and withdrew, amidst 
loud and general cheering. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
hon. and learned member having with- 
drawn from the bar, after having stated 
his claim with the ability which might 
have been expected from so distinguished 
a member of his profession, and with 
a temper which did equal credit to his 
feelings as a man and a gentleman, it 
became the duty of the House to discuss 
the important point at issue with the same 
good temper and feeling with which it had 
been introduced, and, without reference 
to any party considerations, to come to a 
decision upon it as a matter which came 
judicially before them. Such was the 
temper with which he was disposed to 
look at it. He would view it as the con- 
struction of an act passed in times long 
by-gone, and of which all the actors had 
passed off the stage. He would, in as 
brief a compass as the nature of the case 
would admit, state his opinions upon it; 
and he believed the House would be dis- 
posed to go with him, unless they should 
hear stronger and more conclusive argu- 
ments in support of the view taken of it. 
by the hon. and learned member for Clare. 
His opinion was, that Mr. O‘Connell, the 
member for Clare, had no right to sit 
without taking the Oath of Supremacy. 
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The first pot on which the hon. and 
learned gentleman relied was, that the 
necessity of taking that Oath was done 
away by the act of Union with Ireland ; 
and the second was, that he had a right 
to sit under the Catholic Relief Bill. 
These were certainly very different 
grounds ; but if either of them could be 
made out to the satisfaction of the House, 
there could be no doubt that the hon. 
member would have a right to sit and 
vote. If he understood the argument of 
the hon. and learned gentleman on the 
first point, it was this—that the penalties 
enacted by the 30th of Charles 2nd, for 
not taking the Oaths, were done away 
with by the act of Union with Ireland, 
and that that act had placed us in a new 
state of things with respect to the neces- 
sity of taking those Oaths. He must 
own, that as far as he was personally 
concerned—and on general grounds he 
could wish to be able to view it in this 
light—it would be desirable if they could 
bring their minds to think that Catholics 
could have taken their seats in that House, 
without those Oaths before the late mea- 
sure; for, in that case, much of the irri- 
tation, many of the differences and heart- 
burnings which that measure had produced 
would be removed, when it was known 
that in conceding it, we had given up 
no securities whatever ; but he was bound 
honestly to express his firm conviction, 
that the act of Charles 2nd was operative 
up to the passing of the late bill. Now, 
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| as far as the necessity of taking the Oaths 


/of Supremacy and Allegiance; and 
| secondly, whether the Act of Union took 
| away the necessity of, or at least the 
| penalty for, not taking those oaths before 
‘the Lord Steward, previously to taking 
| a seat in the House. He took these to be 
| the principal points at issue, and to these 
he would confine himself waving any 
detail as to minor subjects. He would 
contend, that the act of William and 
Mary did not dispense with the necessity 
of taking the Oaths of Supremacy and 
Allegiance before the Lord Steward or his 
deputy before entering the House, and 
that any member who should enter the 
House for the purpose of business, or 
taking any share in its proceedings, would 
by that act cease to be a member any 
longer; and according to this view of it, 
if the hon. member for Clare should, after 
this evening, come into the House to take 
any part in its business, without having 
taken those oaths, the House would be 
bound to deal with his case, according 
to that act, and to issue a new writ for 
that county. 

He would now call the attention of the 
House to the circumstances under which 
the act of the Ist of William and Mary 
was passed. It was well known, that 
when William was coming to this country, 
letters missive were sent to various parts 
of the country, in the name of the prince 
of Orange, calling together an assembly 
as nearly resembling a parliament as 





the difference as to the taking of the 
oaths, without reference to the late bill, 
resolved itself nto two points only. It would | 
be admitted by all, that by the statute of | 
Elizabeth and down tothe time of William | 


could be. This assembly consisted of 
members from counties, cities, and 
boroughs, in all parts of the kingdom. 
It was necessary, of course, that they 
should take some oaths; but as they 


and Mary, all persons, before taking their! could not take those oaths to William or 
seats in either House of Parliament, were | the late king, it occurred to several of the 
bound to take the Oaths of Supremacy | leading men of that day, thatsome provision 
and Allegiance before the Lord Steward | should be made to render them as near a 
or his deputy. It was contended by some | parliament as:possible, and therefore the 
—but he dissented from the opinion! Ist of William and Mary was passed, 


for the reasons which he should hereafter | 
state—that this act of the 1st of William | 
and Mary was a repeal of the statute of | 
Elizabeth in this respect; but the statute ! 
of Charles 2nd was, he presumed it. 
would be admitted by all, binding as to 
the taking the oaths at the table before 
taking a seat in the House. The only 


questions, then, for the consideration of 
the House were-—first, whether by the 
operation of the statute of William and 
Mary, the act of Elizabeth was removed 





which he would say turned a convention 
into a parliament. In that act, an altera- 
tion was made in the oaths to be taken 
at the table of the House; but it had no 
reference whatever to the oaths to be 
taken up stairs before the Lord Steward 
or his deputies. The object of, the act 
was, to inipose the necessity of taking in 
the House the Oath of Supremacy as it 
was then franied; but it had nothing 
whatever to do with the oaths to be taken 
out of doors. Let honourable members 
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look to the commission given to the Lord 
Steward and his deputies in the first year 
after the Ist of William and Mary. The 
commission was made out for William 
earl of Devonshire, who was appointed 
to fill the office of Lord Steward, and the 
only alteration in it from former commis- 
sions was, that he and his deputies should 
administer the Oath of Supremacy, as it 
was regulated by the Ist of William and 
Mary. This, be it recollected, was within 
one year after the passing of that act; 
when all the parties to it were still alive, 
and when the intentions of the legislature 
were fresh in their recollection. And who 
were the legal authorities whose advice 
and opinions would have been sought, 
if there was any doubt as to the construc- 
tion of the act of the Ist of William and 
Mary? Lord Holt was at that time chief 
justice. Sir John Somers was Attorney- 
general; and it was the opinion of these 
men, that the Ist of William and Mary 
had not repealed the statute of Elizabeth ; 
for if they had thought otherwise, they 
would not have sanctioned the administra- 
tion of the oath by the Lord Steward. 
Independently of these authorities, he 
had the sanction of every contemporaneous 
authority from that time down to the 
present day, during which the practice of 
administering the oaths by the Lord 
Steward, or his deputy, before members 
went into the House, was invariably con- 
tinued. With these authorities, then, he 
was justified in maintaining, that the act 
of Elizabeth was still in force, and that 
the oaths prescribed by it must be taken 
before the Lord Steward ; or if a member 
should sit without having taken such 
oaths, his seat would de facto become 
forfeited. 

He would now come to the argument 
of the hon. and learned gentleman as to 
the operation of the Act of Union. If he 
understood the hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s arguments on this point, he con- 
tended, that by that act there were no 
penalties or disabilities created for not 
taking the Oath of Supremacy and the 
other oaths required. It was hardly ne- 
cessary to say that an act must be con- 
strued according to its subject matter; 
and he must take leave to say, that the 
oaths in Ireland were the same for mem- 
bers of parliament as those in England, 
except that, there being no such office as 
that of Lord Steward in that country, the 
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were there unknown; and the oaths were 
to be taken at the table of the House in 
the same manner as’ in England. It was 
unnecessary for him to mention any au- 
thority for these statements, for they were 
known by all who knew what the practice 
was in the parliament of Ireland. There 
had been, he admitted, some doubts as to 
whether the act of William and Mary was 
binding as to the oaths to be taken under 
it in Ireland; but those doubts were re- 
moved by Yelverton’s act, in 1782 or 1783, 
which enacted that the same oaths which 
were necessary as a qualification for any 
office or place in England should also be 
required in Ireland, and from that time 
the oaths taken in both countries were the 
same in similar cases, with the exception 
that, there being no Lord Steward in that 
country, no oath could be taken before 
him. ‘Thus, then, when they had separate 
legislatures taking the same oaths, he would 
ask, how could the union of those legisla- 
tures into one parliament be considered as 
abrogating the necessity of those oaths in 
any case ? 

But, he did not rest the argument here. 
He would contend, that by that act the 
continuance of the same oaths which had 
before been held necessary was positively 
enacted, By one of the articles of Union 
it was enacted, “ that all laws in force at 
the time of the Union shall remain in force, 
subject only to such alterations and regu- 
lations from time to time, as circumstances 
may appear to the parliament of the 
United Kingdom to require ;” and touch- 
ing the oaths to be taken by members of 
the House of Commons, another sec- 
tion stated that, ‘‘every member of the 
House of Commons of the United King- 
dom in the first and all succeeding pat- 
liaments, shall, until the parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall otherwise provide, 
take the oaths and make and subscribe the 
declaration, and take and subscribe the 
oath now by law enjoined to be taken, 
made, and subscribed, by the Lords and 
Commons of the parliament of Great 
Britain.” Thus it appeared, that there 
was no exception contemplated, and, as 
he contended, none directly or indirectly 
made in the Act of Union, as to the tak- 
ing the oaths before the taking of seats in 
either House; and it was singular, if the 
meaning of the act had been otherwise, 
that all the oaths should have been taken 
without any dissent or objection, until the 
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Let it also be considered, that the act ex- 
pressly stated, that representative peers in 
Ireland could be chosen only by those 
peers who had taken the same oaths as 
were required to be taken by peers 
in England. In further proof of the 
necessity of taking those oaths, he might 
mention the acts of Indemnity which had 
been passed since the Act of Union, for 
the relief of those persons who had neg- 
lected to take the oaths. In 1805 an act 
of Indemnity was passed in the case of 
lord J. Thynne, who had omitted to take 
the oaths before taking his seat. In 1812, 
another act of Indemnity was passed ; 
and in 1814 a similar act was passed in 
the case of Mr. C. Grant. Now, the first 
of these acts, so soon after the passing of 
the Act of Union, was a full declaration 
as to the law, and the sense in which it 
should be received. Indeed, in that act 
the oaths which should have been taken 
were recited. The whole of these cases 
furnished an insurmountable’ argument to 
prove the necessity of taking the oaths 
before taking seats in either House. 

He would now come to the Relief Bill 
itself, and he would contend, that accord- 
ing to the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
own admission, the necessity of taking the 
oaths was evident. The very first clause said 
** whereas by various acts, certain oaths and 
certain declarations, commonly called the 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, &c. 
as practised in the church of Rome, are or 
may be required to be taken, made, and 
subscribed, by the subjects of his majesty, 
as qualifications for sitting and voting in 
parliament, and for the enjoyment of cer- 
tain offices, franchises, and civil rights.” 
This clause admitted the fact, that the oaths 
and declarations had been necessary, and 
no exception was made, as none had been 
intended, by the act of Union. It was 
true, that the act of Union said, that those 
‘oaths should continue to be taken until 
parliament should otherwise provide ; but 
he would put it to the good sense of the 
House to say, how far that was an argu- 
ment applicable to the case before it. He 
would, of course, admit the right of par- 
liament to determine in any way it might 
please, as to the future regulations with 
respect to those oaths; but suppose it had 
decided to try the experiment, and to say 
that peers should be exempted from 
taking them: that, it would be admitted, 
would be “otherwise providing” on the 
subject; but would it be for an instant 
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contended, that such provision would make 
any alteration as to the necessity of taking 
the oaths by members of the House of 
Commons? Would the hon. and learned 
gentleman think a provision of that kind 
such as could in any way be made appli- 
cable to his case ? 

He came now to the second part of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s argument: 
he meant the ground which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had taken under the 
new act, and upon which he contended, 
that he had a right to enter the House, 
and to sit and vote in it as a member. 
Now, he must say, that a very little at- 
tention to the framing of that bill would 
put this question at rest so completely, 
that no doubt could exist hereafter as to 
the intention of the legislature not to con- 
fer the right which the hon. and learned 
gentleman argued that it had conferred. 
Observe, in the first place,how the law stood 
at the time of the passing of the Relief 
Bill. By the old law no member could enter 
the House without first taking the Oath of 
Supremacy and the Oath of Allegiance 
before the High Steward or his deputy, 
and without subsequently taking the same 
Oath of Supremacy and of Allegiance 
again in the House; making at the same 
time the Declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation, the Invocation of Saints, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. No one could le- 
gally take his seat in the House, except by 
taking these double oaths, and subscrib- 
ing to the declaration. Now, this statute 
repeals all such declarations ; and there- 
fore, if it had stopped at the first clause, 
no member could take his seat, without 
having first taken the Oath of Allegiance 
and the Oath of Supremacy before the 
High Steward, and without having subse- 
quently taken the Oath of Supremacy 
here. But the next clause bestows capa- 
bility on a certain class of persons ; for it 
enacts that “from and after the com- 
mencement of the act, it shall be lawful 
for any person professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, being a peer, or who shall 
after the commencement of this act be 
returned as a member of the House of 
Commons, to sit and vote in either House 
of Parliament respectively, upon taking 
and subscribing an oath” which follows. 
On what class of persons, then, is it, on 
whom thefact confers a new right? Clearly 
not on those who were returned as mem- 
bers to the House of Commons previously 
to the commencement of the act, but on 
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those who should be returned after it. 
Then, since it is clear that before you come 
‘to the second clause of the act no one 
can enter the House without taking the 
Oath of Allegiance and the Oath of Su- 
premacy, and then when you come to the 
second clause, you find it to be a clause 
enabling Roman Catholics to sit and vote 
in parliament on taking a certain oath— 
how can you say that Roman Catholics 
have that right conferred on them by 
words of a general nature contained in a 
subsequent clause? You have the clear 
and manifest intention of the legislature 
expressed in this second clause; which 
states that all Roman Catholics who shall 
hereafter be returned to this House, shall 
only take the oaths which are subsequently 
set out in it. There is a reason why such 
should be the case in another act of legis- 
lation, which runs parallel with this act. 
Indeed, that act makes it only consistent 
with justice, that the second clause of this 
act should be thus restricted in its opera- 
tion ; for though the disfranchisement of 
the forty-shilling freeholders is not in- 
cluded in this act, still it is understood to 
be a condition annexed to it; and there- 
fore, to secure the beneficial effects ex- 
pected from it, it is no less necessary than 
just, to interpose the restriction of the 
second clause, so as to prevent the return 
of members by individuals of that class 
whom it was thought expedient to dis- 
franchise. It is only right that the second 
act—namely, the Disfranchisement Act— 
should be taken in continuation with the 
first act, the Relief Act, just as if it were 
part and parcel of that act. He said, 
that as the disfranchisement of a part of 
the Irish freeholders had been one of the 
conditions on which the Relief Bill had 
been granted, it was fitting that no Roman 
Catholic should reap the benefit of the 
Relief bill, until the Irish elections were 
conducted upon that new principle which 
the Disfranchisement Bill would introduce ; 
for otherwise the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, or any other person, who was re- 
turned under the old system, would be 
entitled to claim the benefits of the new 
system; which it never was the intention 
of the legislature to grant him. Be that, 
however, as it might, it was of little im- 
portance except to remove the imputation 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had thrown out upon this act, as having 
been passed in a spirit of hostility against 
himself. Looking at the second clause of 
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the act, it was impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than this,—that only a 
limited class of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion were entitled to 
the benefit of taking the new oath; and 
therefore,as the hon. and learned gentleman 
did not and could not bring himself under 
the conditions of the second clause, it was 
quite clear that he was not entitled to sit 
and vote in that House. He was inclined 
to think, from his mode of treating it, that 
the hon. and Jearned gentleman did not 
rely much on his argument, that a person 
returned as a member of that House be- 
fore the commencement of this act was 
also a member returned after the com- 
mencement of it. Once returned always 
returned, might be a very comfortable 
doctrine to many gentlemen; but it was 
a little too monstrous to be admitted in 
that House as a serious argument. 

Let the House now proceed with him a 
little further into the act. The two first 
sections of the act related to the sitting 
and voting of Roman Catholics in parlia- 
ment. The tenth section related to their 
enjoying all civil and military offices and 
places of trust or profit; and to their 
exercising any other franchise or civil 
right, except as hereinafter excepted, upon 
taking the oath hereinbefore appointed 
and set forth. Now, the argument of the 
hon. and learned gentleman was this,— 
and he placed his finger on the tenth 
clause as the main support of it,—that the 
words “any other civil right” included 
the right to sit and vote in that House. 
Now, if hon. members would look at the 
act they would see that the legislature had 
given a distinct title to the different privi- 
leges which it restored to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and that therefore the words “any 
other civil right” could not properly be 
considered as including any right which 
had been expressly given before. Every 
gentleman was aware, that the rule of law 
was to look at the whole bearing of an act 
of parliament, and to construe one part of 
it by another, so that the whole might 
stand. Lord Coke had said, that such 
was the best mode of getting to the real 
interpretation of a statute, for in that 
manner the meaning was “ quasi ex visce- 
ribus actum.” Let the House, therefore, 
proceed with him to eviscerate the mean- 
ing of this act, from an examination of 
the clauses which bore on the point at 
present in debate. No man who read this 
act through, could suppose that the words 
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‘< civil right,” were meant by the legisla- 
ture to include the right of sitting and 
voting in parliament. Let the House look 
at the very first clause of the act. It 
recited that, ‘“‘whereas by various acts, 
certain oaths, and certain declarations, 
are or may be required to be taken, made, 
and subscribed, by the subjects of his 
majesty, as qualifications for sitting and 
voting in parliament,’—that is one thing, 
“‘and for the enjoyment of certain offices, 
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franchises, and civil rights,” and that was | 
clearly and distinctly another. Here the | 
preamble followed the three divisions of | 
disabilities, under which the Roman Ca- | 
tholic subjects of his majesty formerly | 
laboured. They were disqualified from sit- | 
ting in parliament,—they were disquali- | 
fied from holding all civiland military offices | 
and places of trust,—and they were also | 
disqualified from exercising any franchise | 
without taking certain oaths specified in 
certain acts of parliament. Their disabi- | 
lities were of a three-fold nature—parlia- 
mentary, civil, and municipal. To remove 
this triple disqualification was the object 
for which parliament had legislated; and 
if the House would enter into the details of 
this bill, it would see, that parliament had 
followed out that object very distinctly. 
The three first clauses of the act related 
to the right of the Roman Catholics to 
sit and vote in parliament; and the last of 
them declared, that the oath appointed to 
be taken by them should be taken before 
the same persons, at the same times, and 
in the same manner, as the oaths and the 
declaration, now required by law, were 
respectively directed to be taken. Then, 
quitting that subject, the act proceeded 
to lay down the oaths of office, the 
time and manner of taking them, and the 
penalties which attached to such persons 
as should not take them within the stipu- 
lated time after their admission into office. 
It then went on to provide regulations re- 
specting their admission to franchises or 
other civil rights, and specified how they 
were to be taken before the necessary 
municipal officers. The hon. and learned 
member for Clare, after putting his finger 
on the tenth clause, and particularly on 
the words “other civil rights,” which he 
should say was exclusive, not inclusive, of 
those which had previously been legislated 
upon by the House, said “I will disregard 
every thing that is given me by the first 
clause, and will takethe general words of this 





tenth clause, as comprehending the grant of 
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every privilege and every right to which [| 
seek to exercise.” He was inclined to say 
that such an argument was, on the part 
of the hon. and learned gentleman, most 
unwise. He should say, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman was, upon his own 
showing, completely out of court. If we 
looked at the tenth section of the act, we 
should find that it was enacted that “ it 
shall be lawful for any of his majesty’s 
subjects professing the Roman Catholic 
religion to exercise any other franchise or 
civil right, upon taking and subscribing in 
the manner hereinafter mentioned the oath 
hereinbefore appointed.” Now, the hon. 
and learned gentleman had not taken the 
oath in the manner hereinafter mention- 
ed. He begged the attention of the House 
to another point. If there were any 
foundation for the assertion of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, that the words 


“other civil right” comprehended the 


right of sitting and voting in this parlia- 
ment, and if there were any thing in his 
argument that a person returned before 
the commencement of this act of parlia- 
ment was also a person returned after it, 
then would his argument include the right 
of any Roman Catholic elected at any 
time to sit in parliament. Now, if such 
were the case, what need would there be 
for any man to come to the table of that 
House to take the oath appointed by this 
act, when it could be taken as correctly 
before any two justices of the peace in any 
part of the country? And if the oath 
could be so taken, what became of the 
first and second clauses of the act, which 
pointed out the manner in which members 
of that House were to take the oath re- 
quired of them? He thought, if the 
House would only bear in mind how ne- 
cessary it was not to allow one word to be 
taken out of an act of parliament to he 
construed in the most extended significa- 
tion that the dictionaries could give it, 
without any reference to the remainder of 
the same act; and if it would only bear 
in mind, that it was laid down by the 


highest law authorities, that all acts of par- | 


| 


liament were to be considered in reference | 


to their context, it would not entertain the 
slightest doubt that the hon. and learned 
gentleman laboured under some mistake, 
when he supposed that, under the tenth 
section of this act, he had a right to sit 
and vote in that House. He did not pre- 


tend to assert, that the right of sitting and | 


voting in parliament was not a civil right ; 
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on the contrary, he considered it to be a 
civil right of Ahe most valuable description. 
He was even ready to admit to the hon, 
and learned gentleman, that if there were 
no othex Clauses in the bill relative to the 
right of sitting and voting in parliament, 
the words “ any other civil right” might 
give him every thing for which he was 
contending; but taking all this act to- 
ether,—looking at the first clause of it, 
relative to the admissibility of Roman Ca- 
tholics into parliament, and comparing it, 
with the subsequent clauses relative to 
p wee admissibility to office, it did appear 
him, that this act excluded the hon. 
and learned member as completely as if 
ihe words “any other civil right” had 
en erased from it.—He was sorry to have 
trespassed at such length upon the atten- 
tion of the House; but as the present was 
a question in which many points of law 
were involved, he had felt it to be his 
duty, as one of the law-advisers of the 
government, to come forward and state 
his opinion upon them. With reference 
to the hon. and learned individual whose 
case was then before the House, he had 
merely to say, that he had not risen to 
oppose his claims from any desire to keep 
him out of the House, but from a desire 
to preserve its rights and privileges invio- 
late. Looking only at the words of the 
law, and endeavouring to frame an honest 
and impartial conclusion upon them, he 
would conclude with moving, ‘that it is 
the opinion of this House, that Mr. O’Con- 
nell having been returned a member of this 
House, before the commencement of the act 
passed in this session of parliament ‘ for 
the relief of his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects,’ is not entitled to sit or vote in 
this House unless he first take the Oath 
of Supremacy.” 

Mr. G. Lamb said, that the question 
certainly appeared to him to be one of 
some difficulty, but as he believed that the 
act which had recently been passed had 
been conceived in an enlarged and exten- 
sive spirit, he thought they were bound not 
to be too nice as to the minor points at 
issue, and he should therefore give his vote 
for the admission of Mr. O’Connell. He 
would state to the House the way in which 
he read the clauses of the act : the declar- 
ation contained in the preamble expressly 
stated, that every disability should here- 
after be removed; in the second clause, 
he found an arrangement that related to 
persons who should hereafter be returned 
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to the House of Commons. It was diffi- 
cult, he admitted, to forget the circum- 
stances of the times in which they lived ; 
but if they could suppose this generation 
passed away, and the statute commented 
on by a generation who had never heard 
of the particular circumstances attending 
its passing into a law, what would be the 
observation on that section which confined 
the privileges contained in the act to those 
who should be hereafter elected? They 
would say, that it was not proposed to 
make any distinction between the persons 
returned before the act and those returned 
after, but thatthe cases of those returned be- 
fore the act were omitted by accident. In 
the reign of Henry 6th, on the trial of the 
duchess of Gloucester, a doubt arose as to 
whether peeresses were entitled to the be- 
nefit of clergy, and an act was in con- 
sequence passed, stating, that all noble 
ladies, whether duchesses, countesses, or 
baronesses, were entitled to that benefit, 
entirely omitting to mention either mar- 
chionesses or viscountesses. When thisact 
was commented upon, as it was very much 
when the case of the duchess of Kingston 
was before the public, it was not supposed 
that there was any intention of purposely 
omitting the latter titles, but it was rather 
thought probable, that there were none at 
that time holding such rank; the same 
thing would probably be said about this 
act, and the case of the hon. member for 
Clare being forgotten, it would be supposed 
by after senators, that the act was only 
made to apply to those elected after the 
passing of the act, because there were 
none elected before its passing and await- 
ing for its operation. If they were to go 
on and look at the question under the 
tenth section, he certainly did not know 
how they were to define the right of sit- 
ting in parliament but as a civil right ; 
but then, the question arose—were the 
two clauses at issue with each other? . Not 
at all, as it appeared to him. The second 
clause only referred to the particular case 
of persons elected after the passing of the 
act, but the tenth applied generally to all 
civil rights of all Roman Catholics ; and 
it was therefore to this general arrange- 
ment that they were to look in Mr. 
O’Connell’s case. He trusted that the 
House would be cautious how it laid itself 
open to the imputation of levelling this 
act against an individual. 

Mr. Fergusson said, that if there could 
be any doubt upon the mind of the House, 
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as to which way it ought to decide, the 
petitioner was certainly entitled to receive 
the benefit of that doubt ; but, on the best 
consideration that he had been able to 
give to the subject, he thought it was as 
clear as possible. It appeared to him, 
that it was never contemplated to include 
the case of the hon. member for Clare 
within the late act. He should not touch 
upon the Act of Union, as he thought the 
Solicitor-general had sufficiently proved 
that the Act of Union made no difference 
in the case; and that up to the time of 
the present act of parliament, no change 
had been made; so that every member 
was bound to take the prescribed oaths 
before the Lord Steward, and again at the 
table of the House. In opposing the mo- 
tion that had been made in favour of the 
hon. gentleman, he did it with consider- 
able reluctance; for if he could have 
brought his mind to believe that he had a 
right to sit, he was convinced, from what 
he had seen of the hon. gentleman that 
night, that he would be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the House ; but, looking at the 
question simply in a judicial point of view, 
he took it, that it was impossible to come 
to the conclusion, that he could be admit- 
ted without taking the Oath of Supre- 
macy. He could not agree with the hon. 
gentleman in thinking, that he was not 
excluded by the new act of parliament. 
That act was strictly an act of admission ; 
and consequently, if the hon. gentleman 
was not distinctly admitted by it, he was 
to all intents and purposes excluded. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had stated, 
that he was returned for Clare before the 
commencement of this act, and that he 
was returned at that moment; and he had 
argued therefrom, that he was returned as 
a member of it after the commencement of 
this act, and that he was therefore enti- 
tled, under its provisions, to take his seat. 
Now, that was reading this act as if the 
words “before” and “ after” meant the 
same thing; and as if he who was re- 
turned a member before the commence- 
ment of this act was in the same situation 
with him who was returned after it. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the difference which existed between the 
two cases. In this bill there was no dis- 
ability, there was{no penalty imposed on any 
person professing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, who, being returned to the House 
previously to the commencement of it, 
should sit or vote without having taken 
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the oath which it prescribed } but disabili- 
ties and penalties were inflitted by this 
act on all Roman Catholics, who, being 
eleeted after its commencement, should 
pursue the same line of conduct. For in- 
stance, the case of Mr. O’Connell,, pro- 
vided he were allowed to take his’ seat, 
would be very different from that of the 
noble lord (Surrey) who took his seat a few 
days ago; for the act expressly provided, 
that “any person professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, who shall sit or vote inj 
either House of Parliament, without hav 

ing first taken and subscribed the oath i 

this act appointed and set forth, shall be 
subject to the same penalties, forfeiture 

and disabilities as are by law enacted an 


provided” in the case of Protestants who ° 


sit without taking the oaths and declara- 
tion required by law. Now, it was quite 
clear from this clause, that no one could 
incur any of its penalties, except a person 
who had been returned after its com- 
mencement. The hon. gentleman had 
been returned before its commencement, 
and therefore, if he could sit at all, could 
sit without incurring any of the risks 
which must inevitably befal every Roman 
Catholic who should hereafter be returned 
as a member of the House of Commons. 
Now, he was of opinion that the legisla- 
ture did not intend to legislate in favour 
of the hon. gentleman ; and yet, if his ar- 
gument were correct, it had bestowed a 
boon upon him which it had withheld 
from every other person who professed his 
religion..—He must here complain, that the 
framers of this act had been treated with 
great harshness, upon the unfounded sup- 
position, that they had excluded the hon. 
gentleman from his seat from motives of 
personal hostility. Now, he was con- 
vinced that this second clause would have 
been in the bill, even though such a per- 
son as Mr. O’Connell had never existed. 
The hon. member for Clare had divided 
the latter part of his argument into two 
distinct parts. The first related to the 
operation of the words of this act, which 
he said did not exclude him, but which 
certainly did exclude him, if they did not 
expressly include him. The second re- 


lated to the words of the tenth section of 
the act, which entitled Roman Catholics 
to enjoy all civil and military offices and 
places of trust or profit, under his ma- 
jesty, and to exercise any other franchise 
or civil right; and which the hon. gentle- 
man contended gave him the liberty to sit 
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and vote in parliament—a civil right was of 
all others the highest and most important. 
In reply to the latter part of this argument, 
the Solicitor-general had said, “‘ Judge of 
this clause by the comment which the 
other clauses make upon it, and then re- 
collect, that if you find a general clause 
not including a particular case, it is only 
sound logic to conclude, that that particu- 
lar case was intended to be excepted from 
it.” Upon this particular clause another 
point struck him forcibly. If, in the con- 
struction of this act, the words relating to 
the exercise of a civil right were to be con- 
strued as including the right to sit and 
vote in parliament, it was impossible to 
deny, that they thereby included the high- 
est civil right. He was also willing to 
admit, that if this act had gone no further 
than to provide for the exercise of civil 
rights, and had contained no particular 
clause respecting seats in parliament, it 
would have enabled the hon. gentleman to 
take his seat there. But, how was it, that 
after the first clauses in the act, we found 
in a subsequent clause the mention, first, 
of civil and military offices and places of 
trust and profit, and then of other franchises 
and civil rights? An act of parliament 
was to be construed in this manner—“ if 
it treat of things or persons of an inferior 
rank, it cannot by any general words be ex- 
tended to those of a superior.” Why, then, 
we found that in one part of this act there 
was a particular clause which limited the 
admission of Roman Catholics into parlia- 
ment to those who were to be returned 
hereafter; and in another part there was 
a clause, couched in general words, which 
admitted Roman Catholics to civil and 
military offices, franchises, and other civil 
rights. How, then, could any lawyer con- 
tend, that the right which was not given 
by the particular words of the first clause, 
was given by the general words of the 
last? The words, “ other civil rights,” 
could not extend to seats in parlia- 
ment; since civil and military offices were 
the highest rights mentioned, and a seat 
in parliament was a right of a still higher 
nature. For these reasons, upon a review 
of the whole case, believing that the 
second clause would have been in the act, 
even if Mr. O’Connell had not existed,— 
seeing that there was no injustice perpe- 
trated by the clause itself,—being con- 
vinced that the insertion of it was not 
owing to private hostility to Mr. O’Con- 





nell, he should give his vote, much as he 
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lamented it, against the claim of that hon. 
and learned gentleman. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, he ap- 
proached a question of this kind with con- 
siderable diffidence, and with no little 
apprehension of being“entangled amongst 
the mass of legal deductions which lawyers 
drew to their aid on such occasions. He 
was emboldened, however, by the convic- 
tion that this was not one of the cases to 
be governed by such principles, and that 
there really would be found little difficulty 
in coming to a conclusion in favour of the 
right of the member for Clare to take his 
seat in that House. Applying himself, 
however, for an instant to the legal argu- 
ments through which the right of the 
member for Clare was attempted to be 
resisted, he confessed it was not without 
considerable surprise that he had listened 
to the observations of the learned Solicitor- 
general, That learned gentleman, in refer- 
ring to the arguments of the member for 
Clare, upon the tenth section of the act, 
admitted at once, that if the case turned 
on that alone, he was willing to concede 
the point that Mr. O’Connell was eligible 
to take his seat in that House. But the 
learned gentleman contended, that the 
tenth section was to be taken purely with 
reference to the second, and that it was to 
be construed in connection with it, while 
the hon. member for Clare, on the con- 
trary, maintained that the second section 
was to be taken with reference to the tenth 
section. Now, he really thought, that if 
a clause of an act was to be judged of by 
any test, it was by the plain and obvious 
meaning of the words contained in it ; and 
if it was plainly and decidedly declared in 
the tenth section of an act, that a Catholic 
might exercise any franchise or civil right, 
upon taking and subscribing the oaths 
hereinbefore appointed, it could scarcely 
be said, that there was not in these words 
a fair ground for contending that the hon. 
member for Clare might claim the benefit 
of the exception contained in them. What 
would be the effect of the learned gentle- 
man’s arguments, if carried to their full 
extent? In the first section of the act, 
all declarations were repealed with refer- 
ence to all descriptions of persons, both 
Catholic and Protestant. Now, as the 
learned gentleman contended, that no 
persons can take these oaths, and, there- 
fore, claim a seat in the House, except the 
persons distinctly and positively pointed 
out in the second section, it followed, that 
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the Oath of Supremacy was retained 
wholly for the Protestants. The conclusion 
to which the learned gentleman and the 
hon. member for Kirkcudbright had come, 
however, was, that Mr. O’Connell could 
not take advantage of his situation, because 
there was no express clause applying to his 
peculiar case. It was his desire, as he was 
sure it was the desire of every liberal man 
in the country, that if, from any looseness 
in the wording of this statute or from any 
other cause, there remained a doubt upon 
the construction of the clauses, that that 
doubt should be construed in favour of the 
member for Clare. He, and other honour- 
able members, stood with the hon. member 
for Clare on the rights of the people who 
sent him as their representative to that 
House; and, in their name, he required 
that the act should be construed according 
to the spirit and intentions of the legisla- 
ture, with reference to that sect of which 
the hon. member for Clare professed him- 
self to be. He claimed, where doubt 
existed, that every fair and liberal con- 
struction should be put on the terms of 
that act ; for if ever there was atime when 
there should be a liberal construction in 
favour of the rights of the people, it was 
that time, when their recent act of legisla- 
tion and their still more recent declarations, 
had proved them indisposed to extend the 
right of representation. For this reason, 
he thought they should be cautious how 
they wantonly limited those rights which 
already existed. The learned Solicitor- 
general, in observing upon the manner in 
which the member for Clare advocated his 
cause, had taken occasion to ridicule the 
attempt to draw conclusions from the 
application of common forms of expression ; 
but what, he would ask, could be more 
natural than to construe a clause accord- 
ing to the plain and obvious meaning of 
the words? He should conclude by de- 
claring that, in his opinion, they ought 
not to resort so much to the constructions 
of lawyers as to the force of public opinion, 
and that, above all, they ought to rescue 
parliament from the odious imputation of 
having framed their act in terms expressly 
calculated to exclude one individual of 
that class whose penalties and disabilities 
they were pretending wholly to remove. 
Mr. Batley said, that as the question 
was one of a purely judicial nature, he 
thought it impossible that any angry feel- 
ing could be-raised from it in the breast of 
a single individual. Thebill, in his opinion, 
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had been framed in such a manner. as to 
leave no doubt respecting the exclusion of 
the hon. member for Clare. The words of 
the second section were quite conclusive 
upon that point. There was an express 
stipulation to apply the provisions of the 
bill to those who were hereafter to be elect- 
ed, and to them alone. 

Mr. Sugden said, he admitted that this 
was simply a judicial question, to be decided 
upon its own merits; and upon those merits 
he begged to trouble the House with a few 
observations. He would only discuss this 
question as it related to the condition of 
the House, and of the learned gentleman 
at present sitting below the bar. That hon. 
and learned gentleman had sent forth 
printed statements of his case; in one of 
which he depended upon the old law, and 
in the other upon the new. If he succeeded 
on the first point, the law not only affected 
the hon. and learned gentleman, but it 
applied to every other member of patlia- 
ment who should hereafter be elected, 
except those professing the Roman Catho- 
lic religion. Before he proceeded further 
he wished to allude to the remark which 
had been made, namely, that the Catholic 
Relief Bill, instead of being a healing mea- 
sure, was one which passed a sentence of 
outlawry against an individual; and that 
expression had been cheered by the same 
hon. members who had cordially co- 
operated in promoting the measure which 
they now so severely arraigned. It was, 
however, his business to show that the bill 
did not deserve such a name. Let it be 
remembered, that when a question arose 
upon the discussion of this particular 
clause, and its operation upon the indi- 
vidual case, an hon. member had risen in 
his place, and said, that he was authorized 
by Mr. O’Connell to declare, that he did 
not wish his right to stand in the way of 
the general measure of relief to his fellow- 
countrymen. Now, he thought that after 
it was universally felt that the effect of 
that bill went to exclude Mr. O’Connell, 
he did not expect that they would now 
have heard these denunciations against 
the bill, and have had this struggle for its 
inclusion of the excepted case. He had 
only one other observation to make upon 
the appeals which had been made to their 
feelings, with reference to the strict force 
of the law. It was said, “if you have a 
doubt will you not throw your decision 
into the scale of Mr. O’Connell?” To 
this he would reply that that was not a 
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very judicial way of disposing of such a 
case; for if he had a doubt upon the 
meaning of any particular clause, he should 
not look to the right or to the left to see 
in whose favour, or against whom, that 
doubt would operate, but he should look 
through the whole body of the act, and 
decide according to the deliberate view 
which he could take of the intention of the 
legislature in the enactment, He observed, 
however, that in the hon. member for 
Clare’s address to them, he did not mainly 
rely on the acts before the Relief Bill, but 
rather, in passing, alluded to them, than 
wishing to place any strong reliance on 
their import. In his former letter he had, 
however, taken his ground upon the old 
law : in his last letter, he confined his case 
to the Relief Bill ; expressing at the same 
time as strong an opinion upon that as he 
had done upon the former. The old law 
was strong enough for him when he first 
wrote: the new law was equally potent 
now. The hon. and learned gentleman’s 
mode of arguing upon this point was, how- 
ever, material only in this way,—the House 
could not be considered to have any know- 
ledge of the oaths taken before the lord 
steward’s deputy, until the delivery of the 
certificate at the table of their being so 
taken; and it was therefore that they re- 
quired the oaths to be likewise taken in 
the House. Mr.- O’Connell contended, 
there was no specific time settled for taking 
these oaths, particularly the lord steward’s, 
—that they were not imperative on his 
entrance. It appeared, that Mr. O'Connell 
had taken two oaths before the lord 
steward’s deputy ; but the certificate did 
not specify what oaths these were, or 
whether they were those of the old or the 
new act. The hon. member for Montrose 
said, that Mr. O’Connell had taken two 
oaths. He wished to be informed, whether 
the one oath wasa repetition of the other; 
-—whether, for instance, the same oath had 
been taken before the lord steward’s de- 
puty which had previously been taken in 
the court of King’s-bench ; for if that were 
the case, he should not call the double act 
two oaths, according to the proper expres- 
sion of the legal injunction. Had the hon. 
member taken two distinct oaths under 
the new Relief Bill, and had he considered 
how he was to avoid the influence of the 
former law? A good deal had been said 
about the operation of the act of the 5th 
of Elizabeth ; but it ought to be remember- 
ed, that that act referred more to Mr. 
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O’Connell individually, than to the pro- 
ceedings of the House with reference to 
his particular case. If he were expelled, 
he was open to the penalty; if he sat, he 
did not avoid it. The act of Elizabeth 
expressly attached the penalty “ for enter- 
ing the House” without taking the neces- 
sary oaths, and expressly enjoined that he 
should cease to be a member, and be dis- 
qualified from re-election for the remainder 
of that parliament. If that be, as he 
believed it was, still the law, of what use 
would be Mr. O’Connell’s re-election ? He 
was afraid he would not find himself in a 
condition to be returned again in the pre- 
sent parliament ; that was, however, Mr. 
O’Connell’s own consideration, and not a 
matter in the present view of the House. 
—With reference to the Relief Bill, both 
the clauses so often referred to related to 
members of parliament. In Mr. O’Connell’s 
paper he said, that all he asked was to 
take his seat and brave the penalties; but 
this could not be permitted in the face of 
the existing law. The act of William did 
not get rid of the previous act, as Mr. 
O’Connell seemed to think; for it was re- 
cited in chapter eight of the 4th and 5th 
of queen Anne, and it described the man- 
ner in which the oaths were to be taken 
by members of the English parliament. 
How, then, could it be said, that the Act 
of Union abrogated that part of the pre- 
vious law, which had existed for centuries, 
so far as regarded the taking of these oaths ? 
But Mr. O’Connell said, that in the Act 
of Union with Ireland, no time had been 
appointed to take these oaths. How could 
such a perversion of the intention of the 
legislature be achieved ? How could it be 
implied, by so flippant a conclusion, that 
the previous laws were done away with, 
and that the obvious intention of the legis- 
lature could not be carried into effect ? 
Did not tive Irish Act of Union direct, that 
the oaths should be taken in the same 
manner, time, and place, as they had 
heretofore been ?—He was here confining 
himself to the mere form prescribed for 
taking the oaths, and making no allusion 
to the penalty of refusal; for with that 
the House had nothing to do, although 
they might, perhaps, think proper to finish 
their proceedings upon such a case, in a 
manner so as to prevent the individual 
from being harassed by any body out of 
doors, who might wish to intermeddle for 
that purpose.—This brought him to the 
discussion with reference to the Relief Bill. 
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Now, he would here observe at once, that 
if he thought a mistake or error had crept 
into the construction of that bill, which 
legally vitiated its provisions, he would be 
the last to turn round upon Mr. O’Connell, 
and make him the victim of such an im- 
perfection. But, it was impossible so to 
jook at that bill. Now, in what manner 
were they to ascertain the real meaning 
and intention of the legislature, when 
called upon to construe acts of parliament ? 
Why, clearly this:—when called upon to 
consider the sense of general acts, they 
were obviously first to inquire what was 
the mischief tie act was intended to reme- 
dy—what particular view was taken of it, 
and what remedy was meant to be applied. 
He should be a bad constructor of acts of 
parliament, unless he deliberately weighed 
their meaning in this careful and effective 
manner. It would not do to pick out one 
clause, and select another, by way of con- 
trast. An act of parliament must be looked 
upon as a whole; and that was the only 
safe mode of ascertaining its meaning. 
Apply, then, this mode of examination to 
the Catholic Relief Bill : that act divided 
itself into two branches ; it first, in delibe- 
rate and express words, devoid of doubt 
or ambiguity, and in a business-like way, 
stated what it meant to do, and the man- 
ner in which it was to execute its provisions. 
In its preamble it stated the intention of 
the legislature. Now, it was always the 
rule of law, to take the preamble as expla- 
natory of the main intention, and as 
governing the construction of the bill, 
though certainly not to the extent of nul- 
lifying any express provision which might 
be directly framed in any of the clauses. 
The act was both imperative and retro- 
spective. It was restrospective, inasmuch 
as it repealed the declaration taken under 
the old law, and of which repeal Mr. 
O’Connell would have had the benefit 
under the new bill, had his return been 
subsequent to its enactment ; he could not, 
however, under the old law, because his 
conscience, or religious feelings, did not 
allow him to make that declaration. He 
did not quite agree with the description 
which they had heard given of the old 
law ; the construction of which, they were 
told, was to let in the bad, and exclude 
the good. Suppose, for instance, a man 
to be a Roman Catholic, and under the 
old law to come in and take the oaths at 
their table—was it likely that the experi- 
ment would not cost such a person his 
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caste, and that his fellow-Catholics would 
not instantly expel him, and refuse him 
the hand of fellowship? Tests, therefore, 
detected the individual ; because he could 
not venture to evade them with impunity : 
and that was at once their justification, 
and the reason of their imposition.—Let 
the House look now at the framing of the 
Relief Bill. It began with setting forth, 
that it should be lawful for any person 
being a Roman Catholic peer to take his 
seat, upon taking the oath hereinafter pro- 
vided. The reference here to the Catholic 
peer was of course retrospective; for the 
act found him a peer. But when it came 
to describe the persons who were to be 
eligible to sit in the House of Commons, it 
became prospective: and, were the words 
then introduced not intended for a specific 
purpose? Here was an express distinction 
between the reference to the Lords and 
the Commons: to the former, the bill was 
left open; for the latter, in the form of 
words there was an express distinction, 
which specified those who were ‘ hereafter” 
to be elected. One word as to the nullity 
of the act of Elizabeth. If the hon. and 
learned gentleman believed that act to be 
repealed, why did he resort to the lord 
steward’s deputies to take that oath? For 
it was only under the act of Elizabeth that 
that tribunal was constituted. All mem- 
bers were clearly, by the terms of the bill, 
required to take the oaths in the usual 
manner; which was, between the hours of 
four and five, the Speaker being in the 
chair, a full House, and all other business 
standing still, till that ceremony was com- 
plied with. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man concluded by eulogizing the talent 
and temper evinced by the hon. member 
for Clare. They were such as entitled 
him to his approbation ; and although he 
did not know whether the hon. member 
would accept the compliment in the spirit 
in which it was intended, he trusted he 
would pay implicit deference to what he 
hoped might be the fair, unbiassed opinion 
of the House. 

Sir James Scarlett began by declaring 
his entire concurrence in the eulogy pro- 
nounced by his hon. and learned friend 
who had immediately preceded him on 
the good temper and ingenuity which had 
marked the address to the House of the 
hon. and learned member for Clare. It 
certainly would be a subject of great re- 
gret to him if the House should feel 
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vote the exclusion of so able a man. 
Notwithstanding that feeling, however, he 
was bound to look at the subject, divested 
of all personal feeling. It would, indeed, 
be most unbecoming to make it a party 
question ; and he was sure that no one 
would think of so making it. He owned 
that he should be better pleased if he 
could be more completely satisfied with 
respect to the merits of the case; but he 
could not refrain from saying, that he 
very much doubted whether all the argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned member 
for Clare had been met by his hon. and 
learned friend. At the same time, looking 
at the whole case, he found it impossible 
to come to any other conclusion than to 
agree to his hon. and learned friend’s pro- 
position; although the steps by which 
they both arrived at that conclusion were 
not precisely the same. Were he to be 
compelled to decide the question on par- 
liamentary authority, on the resolutions 
and practice of the House, which had 
great weight with him, he was aware that 
it would be a hopeless task to attempt to 
maintain that the statutes requiring the 
oaths to be taken by members of the 
House, before the Lord High Steward, 
had been repealed. At the same time, 
and with the concession which he had 
just made with respect to the practice of 
parliament, if he were called upon to pro- 
nounce judicially on the question, he must 
say that, in his opinion, they were re- 
pealed. He would shortly state why. 
As his hon. and learned friend had truly 
observed, the Ist of William and Mary, 
cap. 1, in the convention parliament, was 
framed with a view to remove doubts re- 
specting their own legality ; and to recon- 
cile their existence with the antecedent 
law of the land. They could take no 
Oath of Allegiance to James the 2nd, be- 
cause he had abdicated the throne; nor 
could they all take the Oath of Supre- 
macy. Many of those members who 
had most warmly aided in the Revolu- 
tion must have been excluded from par- 
liament if the Oath of Supremacy had 
been left in its original form. The 
history of the act to which he alluded 
was this :—A bill was sent down from the 
Lords to the Commons, on the 22nd of 
February, and read a first time. A great 
discussion then arose upon it. It was 
well known, that in the convention parlia- 
ment there was a large party adverse to 
the new order of things, and inclined to 
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throw doubts on the legality of that par- 
liament, That party had just before ad- 
dressed the king and queen to dissolve 
the parliament, and to issue new writs, 
for the purpose of assembling a_parlia- 
ment of a legitimate character. The sub- 
ject was much discussed by the lawyers 
of that day; and he was glad to say, that 
they all took the liberal side of the ques- 
tion. The bill having, as he had already 
observed, come down to the Commons 
from the Lords, and been read a first time, 
it was ona following day read a second 
time, and was then referred to the consi- 
deration of the select committee; which 
committee was instructed to examine and 
report to the House, what other acts re- 
lating to taking the oaths by members 
of the House of Commons, besides that 
of Charles 2nd, ought to be repealed. 
The Journals were silent on the subject ; 
but he had looked at the original records, 
and found that such was the case. The 
bill, as sent down by the lords, referred 
to the act of the 30th of Charles the se- 
cond only; some of the members of the 
lower House wished to extend it further, 
and an amendment to that effect was pro- 
posed and adopted. ‘The third clause of 
the bill in question, so amended, was to 
the effect, that the act of the 30th of 
Charles the second, and all other acts 
concerning the taking of oaths by members 
of parliament, should be repealed. It had 
been said by his hon, and learned friend, 
that those acts had no relation to the 
sitting and voting of members of parlia- 
ment. But if they related to the oaths 
necessary to be taken before entering the 
House, they related to the sitting and 
voting of members of parliament. The 
fourth section of the bill enacted new 
oaths, to be taken in the same manner as 
the former. That act, however, related 
only to the convention parliament; and 
if the matter stopped there, it might be 
said that it was only a repeal pro hac vice. 
But see what followed. He had looked 
carefully into the subject, and he had 
been unable to discover any other acts re- 
lating to oaths but the 30th of Charles 
the 2nd, the 5th of Elizabeth, and the 
7th of James the Ist. The hon. and 
learned gentleman here read at length 
the amendment introduced into the act 
of the convention parliament by the 
House of Commons, and maintained, that 
if the question turned on the statute alone, 
and without reference to the usage of par- 
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liament, there could be no doubt that the 
oaths had been repealed. There could 
be no reason why the convention parlia- 
ment should not have repealed the other 
acts as well as that of Charles 2nd, in 
order, after modifying, to re-enact and 
apply them to themselves. Then there 
came the act of William and Mary, chap. 
8, which the hon. member appeared to 
suppose applied to members of parlia- 
ment. His learned friend said, that sec- 
tion 5 alluded to members of parliament. 
The words of it were, that all persons, ex- 
cepting those concerning whom other pro- 
visions were made, should, on entering 
on any office, take the new oaths. These 
were some of the circumstances which ex- 
cited doubts in his mind. ‘If the former 
act of parliament had not existed, and 
this clause did not make an exception, 
the words might have applied to mem- 
bers of parliament. He felt disposed to 
defer to parliamentary authority. Had it 
not been for this, it would be a clear case, 
that the act repealed the statutes of Eliza- 
beth and James Ist. It appeared, how- 
ever, that. in practice, the oaths taken be- 
fore the lord high steward continued to 
exist—-except in the case of Archdale, the 
Quaker, which occurred ten years after 
the. passing of the act. In 1698, the 
House directed Archdale to come to the 
table and take the oaths, when they knew 
that he had not taken the oaths before the 
Jord steward. If his entering the House 
under these circumstances had _ been cal- 
culated to compromise his right of sitting 
in parliament in future, the House would 
have done wrong to admit him. In many 
cases, however, between the year 1698 
and the Union, the House experienced 
great inconvenience to individuals from 
the absence of the lord steward from 
London ; and had, on several occasions, 
been obliged to adjaurn, because they had 
no means of adding to their number. 
This he was obliged to admit, showed 
what the practice of the House had been. 
Bills of Indemnity had been passed in 
favour of certain individuals, who had 
violated that practice. That, however, 
only proved that there was doubt. It did 
not absolutely decide the subject. A 
right hon. friend of his and a noble lord 
had been the subjects of bills of Indemnity 
on this ground ; but that did not imply 
that there was any fixed opinion on the 
subject, only that great doubts existed 
respecting it.—He now came to the Act 
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of Union with Ireland. He owned he 
was struck with the argument urged by 
the hon. and learned member for Clare, 
that the omission in the Act of Union 
with Ireland of any penal clause was a 
circumstance well worthy the considera- 
tion of the House. A penal act affect- 
ing any particular parliament could not 
by construction be applied to another par- 
liament not in existence at the time it was 
passed. Accordingly, in the Act of 
Union with Scotland, the act of the 30th 
of Charles 2nd, and the other acts con- 
taining penal clauses, were by name ex- 
pressly re-enacted. There.could be no 
doubt, therefore that it was the intention, 
in the Act of Union with Scotland, to ex- 
clude Roman Catholics from parliament 
for ever; or as long, at least, as the spirit 
in which that act was framed should con- 
tinue to exist. By this proceeding the 
penal statutes in question were rendered 
applicable to a parliament not at the 
time in existence. But that was not 
the case in the Act of Union with Ire- 
land. At the time of the Irish Union there 
was a party in the state, of which Mr. Pitt 
might be taken to be the leader, who con- 
templated, at no distant time, the passing 
of an act for the repeal of the penal laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics. He 
thought it must be admitted, that this was 
their intention when the Act of Union was 
framed; and it would therefore have been 
inconsistent if they, contemplating the re- 
moval of these disabilities, had re-enacted 
them. They therefore enacted, that mem- 
bers should take the oaths appointed un- 
til otherwise directed by law. He could 
not agree with his hon. and learned friend 
in thinking, that what applied to either 
parliament separately applied to the uni- 
ted imperial parliament. With reference 
to the argument which the House had 
heard from the bar on the subject of the time 
and manner of administering the oaths, he 
thought that the House was, by implica- 
tion, authorised in administering them, as 
they had been appointed ; and also in fix- 
ing the time and manner of taking them. 
However, he could not think that any penal 
consequence could ensue to the hon. mem- 
ber for Clare from entering the House as 
he had done. Impressed as he was with 
astrong admiration of the hon. gentleman’s 
talents, he wished that the exception could 
be made in any way to operate in his 
favour. The House could impose oaths 
to be taken by its members; the act of 
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parliament directed it to do so, and mem- 
bers were bound to obey the authority, if 
the House chose to exercise it. He now 
came to the last part of his argument. 
The member for Clare had said, that the 
Relief Bill had provided, by the tenth sec- 
tion, for all cases whatever of civil rights, 
and that sitting in parliament was a civil 
right. There was no question that it was. 
His hon. and learned friend had said, in le- 
gislation they must refer to the previous sec- 
tions, and that as they referred to members 
of parliament the tenth applied to a differ- 
ent class of men. The hon. member ad- 
mitted, that all cases of civil right, previ- 
ously provided for, were not included in 
the tenth section. The member for Clare 
said, ‘“‘ there were cases of persons elected 
and returned after the passing of the act : 
mine is the case of a person elected before, 
and therefore it is not included in the pre- 
vious sections.” And therefore, argued 
the hon. member, “if the words ‘ civil 
rights,’ are sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover my case, it is included in the tenth 
section. My case occurred before the 
passing of the act; the cases afterwards 
occurring are otherwise provided for.” If 
the claim stood on the tenth and subse- 
quent sections alone, then, said his hon. 
and learned friend, “‘ I agree there is some- 
thing in the argument;” but it appeared 
to him, that his hon. and learned friend 
did not entirely meet the reasoning of the 
member for Clare, who said “my case 
does not rest upon the first section, but on 
the tenth.” If it really rested there, he 
should have thought great weizht was to 
be attached to the argument; but though 
“civil rights” in the tenth section were 
words large enough to comprehend the 
case, yct afterwards they appeared to 
be limited, by confining the enabling acts 
in point of time and manner. There 
were two modes of taking the oaths, be- 
fore a corporate officer, or in a court of 
record. As to the time when they were 
to be taken, some further right or indul- 
gence appeared to be contemplated. ‘The 
argument of the member for Clare was, 
that time and manner should not be allow- 
ed toembarrassus. Upon this point some 
further consideration might be necessary. 
When he considered the probable inten- 
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and learned friend, who desired the House 
to consider the act of parliament as if it 
had been passed a hundred years ago. He 
could not believe that the framers of the 
bill intended to exclude a particular case, 
when the bill was intended for general re- 
lief. Though the words “hereafter elect- 
ed” appeared to exclude the present case, - 
yet subsequent expressions seemed to re- 
medy that. It had been, it was said, no 
part of the intention of the legislature, by 
the act of this session, to exclude the indi- 
vidual who was the subject of the present 
motion from the privilege of a seat in that 
House. Ifsuch was their intention in the 
former act, certainly they would not do 
their duty, unless they did every thing 
which lay in their power to remedy the de- 
fect of the law. With respect to the argu- 
ment of his hon. and learned friend as to 
the right of Mr. O’Connell to assume his 
seat under the tenth section of the act, he 
confessed he had heard enough, and con- 
sidered the subject sufficiently, to induce 
him to hesitate ere he would form a deci- 
sion on a subject which had given rise to 
so much doubt in several well-informed 
minds. Ifthe question should be pressed 
to a vote, he confessed he should be dis- 
posed to support the motion of the Solici- 
tor-general. If the question had been for 
the Speaker to issue his warrant to the 
clerk of the Crown to make out a new writ 
for the representation of the county of 
Clare, he should feel inclined to hesitate 
as to the conduct he ought to pursue, and 
the vote he ought to tender. In this state 
of mind, therefore, he felt it would be 
much more congenial to his feelings that 
the House should come to the resolution to 
adopt a middle course. What that course 
might be, it was for them to decide upon ; 
but it certainly would be the safest mode, 
according to his apprehension, which the 
House could pursue under the singular 
circumstances of the case they were called 
upon to determine, and he should con- 
clude, thereiore, by cordially recommend - 
ing it to their adoption. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that this was a 





| question which it was incumbent on that 
| House to determine. The House of Com- 
| mons was the proper tribunal in which it 
| should be decided, and no where else. 


tion of the legislature in passing the Relief | Hence it was that he could not agree with 


Bill, and the design to apply it to subse- 

quent elections, and that this case was not 

contemplated in it, he felt unwilling to 

come to the same conclusion as his hon. 
VOL. XXI. 


, the hon. member for Clare, that he should 

i be allowed to take his seat first, and that 

| then the question of his eligibility to that 

| seat _ be mooted in a court of law, 
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nalty of 500/., in consequence of his re- 
fusal to take the old oaths. The mere 
permission to take the seat would, in a 
great degree, decide the question in Mr. 
O’Connell’s favour. If allowed to take 
the seat, it would be taken out of doors as 
such a declaration of the right to the seat, 
that no court of law would be induced to 
come to any other opinion but that pro- 
nounced by the legislature itself in a case 
affecting its own privileges. In a word, 
he should think this declaration on the 
part of the Commons of England would be 
obligatory in a court of law. The first 
point to consider was, the taking of the 
oaths before the Lord Steward. Upon 
this he did not feel himself under the ne- 
cessity of saying much, If this were a 
question upon a statute, he should say, 
that the fifth of Elizabeth had been decid- 


edly repealed, and that there was no ne- | 


cessity whatever to take the oaths pre- 
scribed to be taken by that statute before 
the Lord Steward. It was evident that 
none of the members of the convention 
parliament could have taken the oaths be- 
fore the Lord Steward, for there existed 
at that time no such officer before whom 
they could have taken them. Afterwards 
several members of the House of Commons 
were made peers or judges, and new mem- 
bers were elected to supply their vacant 
seats; but yet it did not appear by the 
Journals of the House, that the Lord 
Steward had administered the oaths to 
such newly-elected members, On the 
first day of the succeeding parliament 
there was evidence that he had adminis- 
tered the oath. The first of William did 
repeal the act of Elizabeth ; for it directed 
that the oaths should be taken at the table 
of the House, and not elsewhere. Such 
were the conclusions to which he should 
be obliged to come upon considering that 
statute; but, in opposition to this, he had 
the whole current of parliamentary experi- 
ence. Nothing was more familiar than to 
hear it said in courts of justice, “ if this 
were an act upon which we were now call- 
ed, for the first time, to decide, we should 
entertain no shadow of a doubt; but we 
are bound by a long course of practice in 
the court, in which a different view of the 
act has uniformly prevailed.” The prac- 
tice of this House had put a different con- 
struction upon the act of William; and it 
had been deemed necessary, that the oaths 
of Elizabeth should be exacted of members 
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| that it was not retrospective. 
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He 
could refer to a number of cases upon this 
point. ‘There were four cases of members 
of the House of Commons, and three of 
members of the House of Lords; and 
since the Union with Ireland, there were 
cases of acts passed to relieve members 

| from the penalties of having taken their 

| seats and voted, without having previous] 

| taken the prescribed oaths, In all ouch 

i cases the House had declared the seats of 
such members to have been vacated. 
They had _ passed acts to relieve members 

| of the penalties, after those penalties had 

| been recovered in courts of law; but they 
| had always given effect to that part of the 
act by which the seats of the members 
who did not take the oaths were ipso facto 
vacant. In 1812, the House passed an 
act to legalize the oaths taken irregularly 
before the Lord Steward. The present 
act was prospective; there were no nega- 
tive words; and the question, as the Soli- 
citor-general had truly declared, was to be 
decided as if it arose out of an act a hun- 
dred years old. He had argued, that the 
House ought to leave out of the question 
all it had heard as to the particular 
reasons which might have induced parti- 
cular members to give their assent to the 
bill, and to look at the act itself. If he 
took the act itself, he could not find out 
He found 
contrary declarations. He found that no 
other civil right or practice whatever was 
controlled by its having been acquired be- 
fore the ‘passing of the act. All persons 
appointed to offices—the mayors and offi- 
cers of corporations, elected or appointed 
prior to the act, were at full liberty to take 
the oaths under the act, instead of the old 
oath. No doubt existed of this; whether 
they acquired the place before or after. 

A seat in that House was a civil right. 

Was it, then, consistent with the spirit 

that it should in one instance be construed 

to have a retrospective effect, aud not in 
others? The act declared, that Roman 

Catholics should give assurance of their 

loyalty and fidelity by taking the oaths 

therein prescribed, and that all persons 
taking such oaths should be able to exer- 
cise all civil franchises : why, then, should 
not a member of that House, elected before 
the passing of the act, and willing to take 
the oaths, be considered entitled to his 
seat? If this act had been passed many 
years ago, he could not help construing it 
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soever. He must, however, say that the 
preamble of the bill made a distinction be- 
tween civil rights and the right of sitting 
and voting in parliament. Notwithstand- 
ing, he could not conceive that the func- 
tions of parliament did not constitute a 
civil right. He felt great difficulty in the 
case, and he was disposed to concur with 
those who would set the question at rest 
by another act, including the case of the 
member for Clare. If there were any 
doubt, he should feel it his duty to give 
the most full and ample scope to the reme- 
dial part of the act. It was a measure in- 
tended to remove all the disabilities exist- 
ing under all former statutes whatever, 
and in any doubtful circumstances it ought 
to be construed largely. 

Mr. Dohertysaid, he had hoped heshould 
have been spared the necessity of addressing 
the House upon the subject now under 
discussion, when he found so many and 
such opposite opinions at both sides of the 
House, and all putting a different construc- 
tion upon the act to which such frequent 
reference had been made. He should 
have preferred giving a silent vote; for no 
one could be ignorant of the relation in 
which he stood towards the hon. and 
learned gentleman out of whose case the 
present discussion had arisen. He felt the 
delicate situation in which he stood in 
giving a vote that might have the effect of 
excluding him for a time—he hoped but 
for a short time—-from a seat in that House. 
But the present was not a question on 
which any member might vote according 
to his wishes; it was, on the contrary, a 
judicial question on which every man ought 
to vote according to his impression of the 
law. He could not agree with the right 
hon. member who had just addressed the 
House, in considering the present question 
to be one on which any doubt could exist. 
His mind was clear upon the subject, and 
he was coerced to give his vote with his 
hon. and learned friend the Solicitor- 
general. They could not construe the 
proposition of the opposite party, or admit 
it as one of expediency. The time for so 
considering it had passed. When the 
recent act was in progress through the 
House it would have been perfectly con- 
sistent for any member then to have intro- 
duced the question as one of expediency. 
They might then have proposed any amend- 
ment, for the purpose of removing the 
clause that excluded any member from 
taking his seat in parliament to which he 
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had been elected. But, if such a mea- 
sure had been proposed he should have 
conceived it his duty to vote against it. 
But, in now considering the case of Mr. 
O’Connell, they could not set aside the 
act that had passed. If that hon. and 
learned gentleman had been disqualified 
from taking his seat before the passing of 
that act, and if, before it passed, he had 
been elected, and the words “heretofore 
elected” remained in the act, it was clear 
he could not take his seat, until after that 
act he was elected to serve in parliament. 
Let the House consider the terms of that 
act. He would appeal to any member 
who read it, section by section, what 
could have been the intention of the legis- 
lature? Was not the opinion of the legis- 
lature clearlyexpressed in it? If any hon. 
member answered, that such opinion was 
not clearly expressed he would ask, why, 
then, did be permit a doubt to rest upon 
it? The intention of that act was clearly 
to prevent—not Mr. O’Connell, for he 
was not exclusively referred to—but any 
person who had been elected before the 


| passing of that act, from sitting in parlia- 


ment. The right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last might, if he pleased, propose a 
declaratory law, or any other mode; but 
if it was the intention of the law to prevent 
Mr. O’Connell or any other individual 
from taking his seat, having been elected 
before the passing of that law, let not the 
House establish such a precedent as to 
violate a law they had but just passed. 
Such a system would throw an air of 
ridicule upon the whole proceedings of 
parliament. It was of no consequence 
how expedient might be the admission of 
Mr. O'Connell into parliament; his wish 
was that heshould soon take his seat ; but 
when called upon to administer the law, it 
would be wrong to consider the question of 
precsgr S at all. The greater our desire 
upon this head, the greater should be our 
caution. We ought not, during the same 
session, to adopt a principle which, though 
more agreeable was perfectly at variance 
with one which had been previously laid 
down. It would be little short of a 
mockery to pass an act declaratory of cer- 
tain intentions, and, within a few weeks 
afterwards, to pass another act contra- 
dicting them. He did not seek to influence 
the opinions of others: those who enter- 
tained doubts should give the party the 
benefit of those doubts; but he de- 
precated the assertion, that it was not 
3A2 
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intended that the recent act should be re- 
trospective. The talent with which the 
learned gentleman had advocated his 
cause at the bar of the House, was of itself 
a sufficient proof how worthy he was to 
possess a seat in parliament. It was no 
disparagement of that learned gentleman, 
to say that he had made a sanguine over- 
ratement of his own case. He certainly 
had heard some doubt and surmise thrown 
out by the opponents of his hon. and 
learned friend’s motion, but he felt satisfied 
that the positive argument was decidedly 
the other way. 

Mr. Brougham said, he very willingly 
concurred with the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, in bearing testimony to the tem- 
perate and deliberate tone in which the 
discussion of that eveuing had been con- 
ducted: but he could not agree with him 
that the question was one on which the 
high authorities of the House had affirmed 
decidedly on the one side, while there was 
nothing but doubt and surmise on the 
other. If there was doubt on one side, 
and he did not mean to deny there was, it 
was, to use the words of the hon. and 
learned gentleman himself, a grave and 
serious doubt, arising no less from the 
difficulties which the subject presented 
itself in—difficulties aggravated, if not 
altogether occasioned, by the novel cir- 
cumstances of the case—than from the 
fact, that those difficulties had not been 
removed by those hon. and learned mem- 
bers who had expressed their opinions that 
evening ;—it was, he said, a doubt which 
caution and just deliberation should induce 
every hon. member to entertain, and of 
which, he contended, every hon. member 
was bound to give Mr. O’Connell the en- 
tire benefit. He would take it upon him- 
self to say, that after the arguments that 
had been so ably advanced that evening, 
which arguments must have in themselves 
given birth to doubts in the minds of all 
who had attended to them, no hon. 
member could boldly say, that he had 
deliberately made up his mind — that 
he had no doubt on the right conclusion 
which he should arrive at. And yet he 
had heard that some hon. members had so 
expressed themselves, and that they would 
hesitate before they acknowledged any 
doubt on the subject. Good God! did 
these hon. members who had so unhesi- 
tatingly come to a conclusion on a difficult 
legal question, requiring the maturest 
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capacity recollect who had that evening 
expressed the strongest doubts on the sub- 
ject? First, there was his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Peterborough, 
whose whole life had been spent in the in- 
vestigation of legal difficulties—who had 
for so many years applied the powers of 
his acute intellect to the right construing 
of judicial declarations—whose experience 
and ability to decide on difficulties in kind 
similar to that under discussion were to 
say the least, inferior to no man’s; and yet 
he, so competent in every sense to come to 
a conclusion, had said that he reluctantly 
ventured to express any opinion on those 
difficulties, and begged that he might be 
spared the necessity of coming to a deci- 
sion on what other hon. members, forsooth, 
could make up their minds upon without 
any misgivings or delay. His hon. and 
learned friend had stated truly, that the 
arguments on both sides showed the sub- 
ject to be fraught with doubts and diffi- 
culties, requiring mature and calm delibera- 
tion to reconcile and do away with. Nor 
was healone inthat opinion. A right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Wynn), whose 
knowledge on points of legislative difficulty 
was perhaps not equalled, certainly not 
surpassed, by that ofany man in that House, 
had owned, that the question presented 
many difficulties, butthathe, nevertheless, 
was prepared in justice to therights ofan in- 
dividual, to give Mr. O’Connell the benefit 
of his doubt. He would take it upon him- 
self to say, that so far from any hon. mem- 
ber having reason to be ashamed to doubt 
before he came to a conclusion on the 
present question, he should much rather 
be ashamed, if without weighing the merits 
of the arguments on both sides he had 
come to a decision without considerable 
doubt and much hesitation. He, for his 
own part, felt it would be but simple 
justice to pause and re-examine his own 
opinion, if it were opposed to such authori- 
ties. With respect to what had fallen from 
his hon. and learned friend—the Solicitor- 
general, he must say, that he conceived 
Mr. O’Connell’s first and main argument 
had been wholly untouched by his hon 
and learned friend. Indeed, his hon. and 
learned friend had passed it over as if it 
were wholly unwortiiy his notice; and yet 
he would say, that no argument was more 
worthy of his best consideration. For what 
did Mr. O’Connell’s argument rest upon? 
Upon the express declarations of the Act 
of Union with Ireland, that all members ‘of 
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the united Parliament shall take such and 
such oaths, shall be subject to such and such 
prohibitions, &c., until the said united | 
parliament “ shall otherwise provide.” He | 
would ask, had not the parliament of the 
united kingdom “ otherwise provided ;” 
and, if so, had not the prohibition ceased ? 
Was not the late act retrospective as far 
as prohibitions were concerned, and pro- 
spective with regard to oaths and declara- 
tions ;—-in other words, had the parliament 
of the united kingdom fulfilled those con- 
ditions by which the prohibitions of the Act 
of Union were abolished,and new oaths,&c., 
‘otherwise provided ?” Since the passingof 
the Relief bill, had we not anew law? Were 
not prohibition and oaths, in relation to 
our Catholic fellow-subjects, in a new 
state? Were not all placed on a new and 
different footing? By the old law, no 
member of that House could take his seat 
until he had taken certain oaths and made 
certain declarations. By the new law, he 
might take his seat without the declaration, 
on taking a certain oath. The case was 
altogether different. The point which had 
been urged with most unobtrusive modest 

and ability by Mr. O'Connell had been 
slightly passed over by the Solicitor-ge- 
neral. Had his learned friend shown that 
the act was wholly a prospective measure, 
his not touching the argument might be 
Indeed, had such a proposition 
been realized, his opinion would be firmly 
made up against Mr. O’Connell’s claim. 
But his learned friend had done no such 
thing ; therefore the argument should have 
its entire weight with him. It was true, 
that his learned friend the member for 
Weymouth (Mr. Sugden) had laid down | 
for himself an expository rule, which he 
had endeavoured to apply to the Catholic 
Relief act, for the purpose of doing away 
with the force of Mr. O’Connell’s argu- 
ment; but his learned friend seemed to 
forget that more astute talent than ever he 
possessed would be applied in vain to 
accomplish impossibilities. His learned 
friend’s expository rule, that an act should 
be interpreted in the spirit of its general 
tendency, and according to its general 
consistency, would, doubtless, be very 
useful in construing the statute under dis- 
cussion, but for one objection, namely— 
it could not be applied to it; for, notwith- 
standing the zeal with which his learned 
friend was animated on the present occa- 
sion—he would contend, that there was 
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Relief Act—the legislature who enacted— 
that was well aware the separate parts or 
members of that measure did not consti- 
tute as homogeneous a whole as his learned 
friend’s zeal had induced him to imagine 
and assert. He did not mean to say that 
that act was contradictory in its several 
parts: all he meant was, that a satisfactory 
mode of reconciling some sections of that 
act with the spirit of others, and the whole, 
had not been pointed out by either of his 
learned friends. If the Relief bill, in 
which these apparent inconsistencies were 
thought to exist, were a measure of some 
hundred and sixty years’ standing, we 
should very properly be told of the neces- 
sity of approaching its discussion with the 
calmness to which the wisdom of our 
ancestors was at all times entitled. We 
should be told, that the act should be 
interpreted according to the spirit of its 
framers, and in its own tone and letter, 
and not according to some fancied expo- 
sitory rule, by which its several parts might 
be reconciled.. But as that act was nota 
legacy of our wise ancestors—as its parents 
were actually alive in that House—it was 
not unnatural that they should be blind 
to the defects of their own bantling. ‘This 
fact might explain his learned friend’s 
partiality to his own measure. But what 
was the real tendency of that measure was 
the question for the House to determine. 
It was clear, that the act was not wholly 
prospective—that it was but partly so— 
leaving it to the sagacity of the House to 
find its way out of the difficulties which 
this twofold nature created, and to apply 
to Mr. O’Connell’s case what was pro- 
spective and what was retrospective in the 
Kelief bill. It was admitted, that the 
bill relieved Roman Catholics from the 
disabilities under which they laboured. 
According to one part, then, Mr. O’Connell 
might partake of the benefits of the bill, 
but being elected before the passing of the 
act, he could not, according to the oppo- 
nents of his claim, sit in that House, under 
the provisions of other parts of the same 
bill. But, did not the preamble of the act 
confer on him every benefit of the act; for 
did it not explicitly state, that the restraints 
and disabilities imposed on Roman Ca- 
tholics “shall be from henceforth discon- 
tinued?” Now, these restraints and dis- 
abilities were those which the argument of 
his learned friend would continue in force 
against Mr. O’Connell; though his learned 
friend must know that as that gentleman’s 
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particular case had not been provided for, 
it could not be an exception to the benefits 
which the preamble of that act conferred 
on all other Roman Catholics. The ques- 
tion then was—that as Mr. O’Connell’s 
peculiar case of having been elected before 
the passing of the act, but not having 
taken his seat until after, was wholly passed 
over in the act,—whether there was not 
some clause in it, which, judged according 
to the spirit of the whole measure, might 
entitle him to partake of all its benefits. 
His learned friend, the Solicitor-general, 
had admitted that the spirit ofa part of that 
act was in favour of Mr. O’Connell’s 
present claim; and who could know that 
spirit better than his learned friend? And 
here he could not but call the attention of 
those hon. members who were ashamed to 
entertain a doubt on a most complex iegal 
question, to a fact which, perhaps, would 
show them there was some ground for 
dubitation. On the single point of the 
spirit and meaning of the tenth section of 
the Relief bill, three of the highest legal 
authorities in that House had expressed a 
different opinion. His learned friend, the 
member for Peterborough, did not consider 
positively that it alone entitled Mr. O’Con- 
nell to take his seat. His learned friend, 
the member for Weymouth, said it posi- 
tively did not; while his learned friend, 
the framer of the measure, the Solicitor- 
general, freely admitted that per se it was 
in favour of Mr.O’Connell’s present claims. 
Now, he agreed with the Solicitor-general, 
and would, moreover, contend, that if Mr. 
O'Connell was entitled, under the tenth 
section of the Relief Act, to take his seat, 
nothing less than express exclusion in 
the preceding clauses could deprive him of 
his right. Now, the preceding clauses 
contained not one word of Mr. O’Connell’s 
exclusion; in fact, did not allude to him 
at all; therefore he was not only entitled 
to the benefit of any other doubt in his 
favour, but to the advantages to which 
the strict rule of statute construction would 
entitle him.—He was unwilling to intro- 
duce any topic not bearing directly on the 
question before the House; but he could 
not avoid alluding to the mischiefs which 
would be consequent upon not giving 
Mr. O'Connell the benefit of every doubt 
entertained upon the merits of his case. 
He did not include in those mischiefs 
events of a more local aspect which might 
arise from their refusing Mr. O’Connell 
leave to take his seat; but to the mischiefs 
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of a suspicion that the Relief Bill was one 
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less in spirit than in letter. He begged 
the House to bear in mind, that in the 
nature of things Mr. O’Connell’s then 
taking his seat couid not act as a precedent 
on future occasions. That gentleman, 
according to every principle of law and 
justice, was entitled to the benefit of the 
doubts which might be entertained as to 
the abstract merits of his case. In any of 
the courts of common law he would receive 
the benefits of those doubts. Were they 
to be only withheld from him in the House 
of Commons? If such was the case with 
respect to legal documents in a court 
of law, the benefit of a doubt should 
have double weight in a case like that 
before the House. He was sure it ought 
—he was sure it would. The Journals of 
that and the other House of parliament 
showed that statutes were construed ac- 
cording to their fair literal construction, 
without any reference to the probable 
intention of their framers. They had a 
recent striking instance of the fact ina 
clause moved—he could not say whether 
by a high legal authority or a sensible 
layman in the other House, in which the 
whole purpose was to guard against the 
misconstructions of verbal omissions— 
showing that, in the opinion of the mover, 
one clause was binding, unless expressly 
contrary to the letter of a preceding. He 
quoted the instance, in order that its weight 
might be cast in the balance of doubt in 
favour of Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he felt great 
diffidence in venturing to offer an opinion 
on a question which required for its due 
discussion advantages of professional edu- 
cation and professional experience, which 
he had not the good fortune to possess. 
But he still felt that this doubt of his 
competency did not relieve him from the 
obligation of forming an opinion on its 
merits, nor prevent him from expressing 
that opinion in his judicial capacity. The 
conclusion at which he had arrived was so 
far satisfactory as to have the sanction of 
three of the most eminent legal authorities. 
It was his good fortune, in the judgment 
which he had formed on the present ques- 
tion, to concur with his learned friend the 
Solicitor-general, with the learned member 
for Peterborough, and with his learned 
friend (Mr. Sugden), whose acuteness and 
ability were so justly appreciated. He 
was not prepared to concede the point at 
issue, on the ground that, by the act of 
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William and Mary, the Oaths of Abjuration 
and Supremacy had been repealed ; for on 
reference to that act he did not see the 
repeal, nor any thing to warrant his saying, 
that such was the design of the eminent 
men who framed that measure. But by 
referring to the 8th chapter of the first of 
William and Mary, it would at once appear 
obvious, that it never was the intent of 
the parliament of that day, in passing the 
latter act, to repeal the Oaths of Supre- 
macy and Abjuration. The 8th chapter 
of the first of William and Mary provided, 
that the oaths shall be administered by 
the Lord Steward, in the Lord Steward’s 
office, to all members of parliament pre- 
vious to their taking their seats, and that 
the said oaths shall be administered at the 
same time, and in the same place, as the 
former oaths, The 5th section of the 
8th chapter of the Ist of William and 
Mary afforded an additional proof, that it 
never was the intent of the legislature, in 
passing the Ist of William and Mary, to 
repeal these oaths. That section consti- 
tuted a renewal of the enactment which 
made it obligatory on all persons coming 
into other situations, civil or ecclesiastical, 
to take these oaths; and it provided, that 
every person who should be admitted to 
any employment, civil or ecclesiastical, or 
who should come into any capacity in 
respect whereof such person was bound to 
take those oaths, under the former act, 
should take the oaths aforesaid in the 
manner, at the time, and in such courts 
and places, as he ought to take the former 
oaths, on entering upon such employment. 
Here was a strong proof of what was the 
intention of the legislature in passing these 
acts. The Ist of William and Mary pro- 
vided that these oaths should be adminis- 
tered to all members of parliament, and 
this clause of an act passed subsequently 
in the same session provided, that the 
oaths established to be taken by virtue of 
that act, should be administered to all 
persons holding offices of emolument or 
trust under the Crown.—But he would 
show by a reference to the course pursued 
by parliament, almost immediately subse- 
quent to the period at which the Ist of 
William and Mary, cap. 1, was passed, 
that no doubt whatever could be entertained 
in respect to this matter. In 1689, a few 
months only after the passing of the act to 


_ which he had alluded, in the new parlia- 


ment which succeeded in that year, a fact 
occurred, which in his mind at once set 
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the question at rest. He would ask, if the 
legislature had intended by the Ist of 
William and Mary, ec. 1, to repeal the 
Oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration, 
whether if such had been, as was con- 
tended, the real intention of the legislature 
in passing that act, it would appear that 
those oaths had been administered by the 
Lord Steward as usual in the assembling 
of the new parliament. Was it possible, 
he would ask, if such had been the case, 
that an entry would appear upon the Jour- 
nals of this House, dated the 20th of 
March, 1689, and which stated, that on 
that, the first day of the meeting of par- 
liament, the earl of Devonshire came into his 
office, and that in the presence of the clerk 
of the Crown, and of others then and 
there present, he administered to certain 
members of parliament, the oaths appoint- 
ed to be taken by an act in the first year 
of his majesty’s reign, entitled “an act,” 
&c., and that having done so, he formed a 
commission, consisting of his deputy, and 
such of the members as had been sworn 
to administer the said oaths to the other 
members of the House of Commons, and 
that the said persons so commissioned 
and deputed, and attended by the clerk 
of the House of Commons, did, according 
to the power given to them administer the 
said oaths to all the members of the House 
previous to their taking their seats, and 
that the said members having been thus 
sworn proceeded to elect their Speaker. 
Would it be contended after that, that it 
was the real intention of parliament of 
1688 to repeal the Oaths of Supremacy 
and Abjuration, or to afford to any persons 
relief from the obligation of taking such 
oaths? The hon. and learned gentleman 
who had just sat down said, that the case 
was full of doubt and difficulty; and that, 
under such circumstances, we were bound 
to give the individual the benefit of that 
doubt. Now, he was of opinion, that they 
were bound to stand, in this instance, 
upon their privileges. If this were, indeed, 
a case where a question before a court of 
justice, and a doubt arose, he would say 
that all the benefit of that doubt should 
be given to the individual. But it should 
be recollected, that the question before 
them was one which regarded more the 
privilege of parliament than the right of an 
individual; and that they were bound to 
decide that question without reference to 
the claim of any particular individual. It 
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be made a solitary exception to the general 
relief afforded by the late bill. But, if the 
Relief bill excluded Mr. O’Connell, why 
was not that objection urged to it during 
its progress through that House? Why 
was not an alteration in the Relief bill 
then proposed, in order that Mr. O’Connell 
might not be excluded? But now they 
had to decide the claim preferred strictly 
in reference to the privileges of parliament, 
and the obvious intent and meaning of the 
acts under which that claim was advanced ; 
and there was no necessity for infusing 
into such a case the painful discussion of 
personal feelings and consideration. Good 
God! that personal feelings could be sup- 
posed to have any operation in this case! 
The claim was undoubtedly an individual, 
but (if he might be allowed to make the 
distinction) not a personal one, which was 
advanced in this instance by Mr.O’Connell. 
He happened to be the only RomanCatholic 
that was returned to parliament previous to 
the passing of the Relief Act, and if the case 
had been that of lord Surrey, the member 
for Horsham, instead of the member for 
Clare, it was his firm conviction that the 
House would deal with it precisely in a 
similar manner. Mr. O’Connell, being a 
Roman Catholic when he was elected, was 
disqualified by the operation of the then 
existing law from taking his seat. He 
knew at the time when he was returned, 
that such was the meaning given to the 
Jaw then in operation ; there was therefore 
nothing unjust in telling him, that as he 
was elected under the former law, by 
that law he must abide. They might 
justiy say to him, “we deprive you ef no- 
thing; we leave you in the state you were 
in before the passing of the late bill. We 
have certainly for the future relieved you, 
in common with all Roman Catholics, 
from the necessity of making the Declara- 
tion against Transubstantiation. That bill 
was intended to place all Roman Catholics 
in that respect upon an equal footing ; 
but it was not intended to apply to your 
personal case; it was not intended to 
relieve you from the necessity of taking 
the oaths prescribed by acts of parliament 
which were the law of the land at the 
time that you were elected. It is by the 
operation of the former law that you are 
now excluded; and as you were elected 
previous to the passing of the Relief bill, 
there is no injustice whatever in now ex- 
cluding you, and no necessity has been 
shown to induce us to go out of our way 
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to perform an uncalled-for act of grace 
and favour.” Mr. O’Connell was elected 
at a time when the passing of that act was 
neither contemplated by him nor by his 
constituents; and he had no right to have 
it applied retrospectively for his peculiar 
benefit. The learned gentleman had at- 
tributed much force to the position which 
Mr. O’Connell had taken up in reference 
to the Act of Union with Ireland. That 
act provided, that the oaths prescribed by 
the former acts to be taken by members of 
parliament, should continue to be taken 
“until parliament should otherwise provide.” 
“‘ Now,” said Mr. O’Connell, “‘ parliament 
has ‘ otherwise provided :’ the time has ex- 
pired and the House is no longer compe- 
tent to administer these oaths.” The 
learned gentleman who spoke last cha- 
racterised that as a strong point; but to 
him it appeared to be a most futile argu- 
ment indeed.—It was not necessary to 
take up the time of the House in showing, 
that the late act was limited to a particular 
provision of relief for the Roman Catholics, 
and that a particular provision of that 
nature could not be urged as an alteration 
in the law which took away the force of all 
the previous enactments in every instance. 
If it were admitted, that the House was 
not competent to administer those oaths 
to Mr. O’Connell, neither would it be 
competent for the Heuse to administer 
those oaths to Protestant members; and 
if the passing of the Relief bill took away 
from this House the power of requiring 
Protestant members to take those oaths, 
how had it happened that there was no 
If the 
of Mr. O’Connell were well 
founded, every individual, except a Roman 
Catholic, on being elected, would have a 
perfect right to sit in parliament without 
taking any oaths. The argument was a 
most futile one indeed ; but he was not a 
little surprised to find the learned gentle- 
man,—after advancing such a position as 
that, endeavouring to support his claim 
under the tenth section of the act for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics,—after thus 
putting forward his right to sit under the 
old law, making ‘an effort to sustain it 
under the act passed subsequently to his 
election. 

Mr. Brougham.—He only adverted to 
that portion of the act. 

Mr. Peel.—He endeavoured to force a 
construction upon it favourable to his par- 
ticular case, 
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Mr. Brougham.—He only mentioned it | should be returned a member of the House 


incidentally. 

Mr. Peel said, that he only intended to 
do the same. It was asserted, that this 
enactment had not only a prospective but 
a retrospective operation. Without enter- 
ing upon the question as to what decision 


a court of justice might pronounce, in | 


reference to the penalties for not taking 
the oaths, he would maintain, that the 
Relief act had a retrospective operation, 
so as to embrace Mr. O’Connell’s case, 
and it could in no other way be made ap- 
plicable to it; for Mr. O’Connell was 
elected before the passing of that act. It 
was not the law under which he was 
elected, and there could be no cavil on 
that point; for so early as the reign of 
Henry the 6th, the certificate of the sheriff 
that an individual was duly elected con- 
stituted sufficient evidence as to the time 
that member was returned, and such cer- 
tificate as to the learned gentleman’s re- 
turn was in possession of the House.— 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
adroitly endeavoured, by referring to pro- 
ceedings in another place, and by alluding 
to a clause which had been there pro- 
posed by a high legal authority, during 
the progress of the Relief bill, for the pur- 
pose of excluding Mr. O’Connell by name, 
to prove that there was a strong presump- 
tion that the present enactment was in- 
sufficient for that purpose. Now, he ap- 
prehended that the argument of lord Ten- 
terden on that occasion was, that if Mr. 
O’Connell would take the Oath of Su- 
premacy, there was nothing to prevent him 
from taking his seat; that the necessity 
of making the Declaration against ‘Tran- 
substantiation was removed, and that there 
only remained the Oath of Supremacy to 
keep him out. But, by referring to the 
act, it would be seen that its operation 
was wholly prospective; for it~ enacted, 
‘‘that from and after the commencement 
of this act, it shall be lawful for any per- 
son professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, being a peer, or who shall, after the 
commencement of this act, be returned as 
a member for the House of Commons, to 
sit and vote in either House of Parliament 
respectively, being in all other respects 
duly qualified to sit and vote therein, upon 
taking and subscribing the following oath, 
instead of the Oath of Allegiance, Abju- 
ration, and Supremacy.” The act thus 


-applied, not only to a Catholic in the 


situation of a peer, but to a Catholic who 











of Commons; and its operation was 
strictly confined to the future.—The right 
hon. gentleman proceeded to state, that 
they were to deal judicially with this 
question, and to decide according to the 
privilege of parliament, without reference 
to extrinsic circumstances. Mr. O’Connell 
had complained that he was excluded 
from the enjoyment of a civil privilege. 
But the legislature had drawn the dis- 
tinction in the Relief act between a mere 
civil privilege and the right of sitting in 
parliament ; and the House would see at 
once the justice of the distinction. The 
hon. member was excluded from no fran- 
chise or civil right whatever to which his 
Catholic feliow-countrymen had been ad- 
mitted by the Relief act. He was entitled 
to the enjoyment of all the privileges and 
franchises conferred by that act on com- 
plying with its provisions ; but, in this in- 
stance, he claimed a right to sit as member 
of parliament under the old law, and by 
the operation of that law he was excluded. 
Upon the whole, he considered it their 
bounden duty to act in accordance with 
all the previous custom of parliament in 
such cases; and no considerations con- 
nected with, or arising out of other ques- 
tions, should induce them to depart from 
that course. To Roman Catholics re- 
turned hereafter they would extend the 
benefit of the existing law; but it would 
be wrong to extend its benefit, by a retro- 
spective operation, to a Roman Catholic 
who had been returned under a different 
state of the law. Under such circumstances, 
he felt himself bound to say that, on this 
occasion, he was not governed by a refer- 
ence to any external circumstances, and 
that, iet the consequences be what they 
might, he could not bring himself to adopt 
a different course. He was acting judici- 
ally, and he must vote for the resolution 
proposed by his hon. and learned friend. 

The House divided: Ayes 190; Noes 
116. Majority 74. 


List of the Minority. 


Birch, J. 
Brownlow, C. 
Buxton, J.F. 


Arcedeckne, A. 
Althorp, viscount 
Anson, sir G. 


Baring, J. Brown, J. 
Baring, sir T. Bingham, lord 
Baring, A. Boyle, hon. John 
Bective, lord Calvert, C. 
Byng, G. Cave, O. 
Brougham, J. Clive, E. B. 
Brougham, H, Cradock, S, 
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Castlereagh, viscount 
Clifton, lord 
Cavendish, C. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Davies, colonel 
Dawson, A. 
Dundas, hon. R. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Denison, J. E. 
Davenport, E. 
Ellis, hon. G. A. 
Ebrington, viscount 
Fortescue, hon. G. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Forbes, sir C. 
Forbes, J. 
Fitzgerald, J. 
French, A. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, J. 


Graham, rt. hon. sir J. 


Grant, C. 
Grant, R. 
Grattan, H. 
Hume, J. 
Heneage, G. 
Howard, H. 


Huskisson, rt. hon.W. 


Halse, J. 

Heathcote, R. E. 

Hutchinson (Cork), 
J.H 


Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jones, J. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
King, hon. R. 
King, hon. general 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lumley, J. S. 
Lambert, J. 8. 
Lloyd, T, 
Monck, J. B. 
Marjoribanks, S, 
Marshall, J. 
Martin, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Milbank, M. 
Milton, viscount 
Newport, sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
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Normanby, viscount 
Osborn, lord F. 
Ord, W. 
O’Neill, A. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Philips, sir G. 
Philips, G. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Ponsonby, hon. W. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pendarvis, E. W. 
Price, R. 
Palmerston, viscount 
Parnell, sir H. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rice, T. 8. 
Russell, lord W. 
Robarts, A. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Russell, W. 
Stuart, H.V. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Smith, R. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tufton, hon. H. 
Tunno, E. R. 
Trant, W. H. 
Tallamore, lord 
Villiers, T. H. 
Van Homrigh, P. 
Uxbridge, earl of 
Wood, alderman 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Warburton, H. 
Western, C.C. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, J. 
Westenra, hon. I. 
Waithman, alderman 
Wilson, sir R, 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
White, H. 
TELLERS. 
Duncannon, viscount 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon, M. 


After a short conversation, it was order- 
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ed, “that Mr. O’Connell do attend the 
House this day; and that Mr. Speaker do 
then communicate to him the said Resolu- 
tion, and ask him whether he will take 
the Oath of Supremacy 2?” 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 19. 
Mr. O’ConneLy—Crare Evection.] 
The order of the day being read for the 
attendance of Mr, O’Connell, he was 
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called to the bar; whereupon the Speaker 
communicated to him the Resolution 
agreed to by the House. Then the Speak- 
er, pursuant to the order of the House, 
asked Mr. O'Connell whether he would 
take the Oath of Supremacy? Where- 
upon Mr. O’Connell requested to see the 
said Oath, which being shewn to him, he 
stated, that it contained one proposition 
which he knew to be false, and another 
proposition which he believed to be untrue, 
and that he therefore refused to take it. 
Mr. O’Connell having withdrawn, 

The Solicttor-general said, the Resolu- 
tion which he was now about to move, 
was founded on various precedents. When 
a party, called upon to take certain oaths, 
to enable him to take his seat, refused to 
take them, the uniform course had been 
to move a new writ immediately. He 
would therefore move, “ that Mr. Speaker 
do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown, to make outa new Writ for the 
electing of a Knight of the Shire to serve in 
this present Parliament for the county of 
Clare, in the room of Daniel O’Connell, 
esq., who, having been returned a Mem- 
ber of this House before the commence~- 
ment of an Act passed in this Session of 
Parliament ‘ for the relief of His Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects,’ has refused to 
take the Oath of Supremacy.” 

Mr. Wynn begged to ask the learned 
gentleman, whether this was a resolution 
to which the House, consistently with law, 
could come? He found in an act of the 
present session, the following clause, ‘and 
be it enacted, that when the session herein 
directed to be first holden for the purpose 
of registering freeholds shall have termi- 
nated in any county, the Lord-lieutenant 
or other chief governor of Ireland shall 
cause notice thereof to be inserted in the 
‘Dublin Gazette :’ and that in case of a 
vacancy in the representation of any such 
county in this present parliament, before 
the publication of such notice of the ter- 
mination of the session for such county, 
no writ shall issue for the holding of an 
election of a knight of the shire for such 
county, until after the publication of such 
notice.” Now, as the act also required, 
that no session for registering freeholds 
should be held until forty days after the 
commencement of the act, and that forty 
days had not yet expired, he doubted 
whether it would be regular for the Speaker 
to direct the issue of a writ which could 
not be complied with, 
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Mr. Peel was quite aware that this 
doubt would be suggested, and was in- 
clined to think that, notwithstanding the 
objection, the motion would be better as 
it stood. The order of the House was not 
that a new writ should be issued, but 
merely that the Speaker should issue his 
warrant to the Clerk of the Crown. He 
apprehended that the Clerk of the Crown, 
notwithstanding the Speaker’s warrant, 
might suspend the issue of the writ until 
it could be legally issued. The law, I 
apprehend, will justify the Clerk of the 
Crown in disobeying—if it can be called 
disobeying—or rather in not acting upon 
the Speaker’s warrant until the time 
specified by act of parliament for the issue 
of the writ has arrived. The clerk will 
receive the warrant, but he will not act 
upon it until the law allows him. Thus it 
appears to me, that the House will perform 
the duty that devolves upon it, without 
acting inconsistently with the law. How- 
ever, the order of the Speaker to issue his 
warrant may be delayed till the forty days 
are expired, if that course is deemed the 
better one; and the question, therefore, 
is, whether the warrant shall be immediate 
or delayed for forty days. 

Mr. Wynn certainly thought, that the 
warrant should not be issued until the law 
allowed the writ to issue; because he 
thought that the act of parliament should 
be obeyed. 

Mr. Portman put it to the Solicitor- 
general, whether it was reasonable to pro- 
pound to the House, without notice, a 
proposition to which it was likely there 
would be considerable opposition. This 
was undoubtedly the most important step 
connected with this case; yet they were 
called upon to take it without notice. He 
would move, that the debate be adjourned 
till Thursday. 

Mr. Brougham would support the 
amendment. This was a perfectly new 
case, and as delay could not be prejudicial 
to any party, the House ought to take 
time for consideration. 

After some further consultation, the 
debate was adjourned till Thursday. 


Srerra Lrone.] Mr. Stuart Wortley 
rose to move for certain papers, having 
reference to the colony of Sierra Leone. He 
observed, that, in 1825, a commission had 
been appointed to ascertain the state and 
prospects of thecolony of Sierra Leone. That 
commission proceeded to its destination, 
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and entered into a full investigation of 
every thing connected with the colony. 
The result of its labours was a report which 
contained a frightful representation of the 
condition of the colony. It was now about 
forty years since we originally commenced 
the settlement, for purposes different from 
those to which it was now applied. About 
twenty years since, it was applied to the 
latter purposes. With respect io the 
original purposes of the colony, it was 
found, that though some of the settlers 
brought from Nova Scotia and Barbadoes 
were capable of assuming the highest 
functions in the administration of affairs, 
the general body of the settlers was of a 
degraded character. With respect to the 
colony, as applied to its present purposes, 
the case was no better. The liberated 
negroes who arrived there were, for the 
most part, labouring under sickness and 
disease. There was no proper accommo- 
dation for them after they did arrive. No 
attention was bestowed upon the cure of 
their maladies; there was no system of 
regulation to induce habits of industry ; 


Sierra Leone. 


there was no provision for the religious in- 


struction of the negroes, so that they con- 
tinued almost in a state of barbarism and 
idleness, The report stated, that in order 
to supply instruction to two thousand one 
hundred and eleven youths, who were 
scattered over the settlement, there were 
only twenty-two schools and six teachers, 
with four native assistants. Another point 
for grave consideration was the mixed 
commission for the termination of the 
Slave-trade. The Slave-trade had been 
repressed on one part of the African coast, 
but it raged with undiminished violence 
in another. Sierra Leone was at so great 
a distance from the present scene of the 
Slave-trade, that the vessels captured for 
being engaged in the illicit traffic, had to 
traverse a distance of about seven hundred 
and ninety miles. The consequence was, 
that before the vessels arrived at Sierra 
Leone, one half of the liberated Slaves 
died on board: the other half being in 
such a state of disease, that a considerable 
portion of them died before adjudication, 
and those who survived were unfit for act- 
ive exertion for a long time after. It had 
been suggested that the adjudication courts 
should be removed nearer to the scene of 
the Slave-trade, and Fernando Po had 
been pointed out as a convenient place for 
their establishment. ‘The period had now 
arrived when it was necessary to take the 
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whole subject into serious consideration. 
It was expedient to consider whether the 
establishment could be so far amended, as 
effectually to serve the purpose for which 
it was intended, and if not, whether we 
should persevere in a system which had 
produced such unsatisfactory results. He 
would not now state whether he intended 
to found any measure on the papers for 
which he should move. It was the opi- 
nion of many persons, that the establish- 
ment at Sierra Leone should be wholly 
abandoned, whilst others thought that it 
ought to be maintained at any cost. He 
would not give an opinion either one way 
or the other. He would, however, go so 
far as to state, that if it were possible to 
improve the settlement and render it effi- 
cient, he should wish it to be maintained. 
The hon. member concluded by moving 
for copies of the correspondence between 
the governors of Sierra Leone and the co- 
lonial secretary, and a varicty of other 
papers relating to the colony. 

Mr. W. Smith was glad that the papers 
had been moved for, because they would 
be the means of correcting many misre- 
presentations which had got abroad re- 
specting the colony. 


Sir G. Murray said, it appeared to him | 


extremely proper that a full investigation 
should take place as to the settlement. 
It was of scrious importance to ascertain 
whether the advantages or disadvantages 
which had resulted from the colony of 
Sierra Leone, counterbalanced each other. 


The colony was established with the view | 


of introducing, not only civilization, but all 
the habits of trade and cultivation in those 
districts. It was a fit object of inquiry, 
whether the want of success which had 
been imputed to these establishments was 
derived from circumstances connected 
with the localities of the settlement, or 
whether the blame rested elsewhere. Pe- 
culiar misfortunes had attended these co- 
lonies. Many distinguished men had suc- 
cessively been sent out to administer the 
government there, and, unfortunately, all 
of them, with the exception of sir C. Mac- 
arthy, (who received death from the hand 
of the enemy) had fallen victims to the 
climate. The hon. member had correctly 
stated the great disadvantages resulting 
from the length of the voyage after cap- 
ture ; the effect of which was, that sickness 
was found to prevail, after landing the 
unfortunate victims. It was fit that all 
these disadvantages should be obviated if 
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possible; and, as the means of doing so, 
it had been proposed to establish the 
mixed commission at Fernando Po instead 
of Sierra Leone. The former place was 
not only nearer the spot where the chief 
captures were made, but it would place 
the commission in a situation where they 
would have a better prospect of communi- 
cating with the interior of Africa, and en- 
deavouring by that means to check the 
trade. The hon. member had alluded to 
the want of religious instruction, and of 
education generally. On that branch of 
the subject, he would observe, that the 
government was acting in co-operation 
with that Society which had in view the 
extension of religious knowledge and moral 
instruction; and he should be happy at 
all times to contribute to the attainment 
of such beneficial objects. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Corn Laws. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Hume said, he 
rose to introduce the motion on this sub- 
He 
began by observing on the great import- 
ance of the question. His object was, to 
have a perfect free trade in Corn. In 
stating this, he meant that the change 
should be effected ‘by the gradual removal 
of those restrictions which had grown up 
with this vicious system, and which had 
failed to answer the purposes for which 
they were intended. Some hon. members 
were anxious that he should postpone the 
measure for the present session, on the 
ground that there was not time; but the 
present time was the most proper. Minis- 
ters might wish to get rid of parliament; 
but looking back to the periods to which 
the House had sat for several sessions past, 
he could not but think that there was full 
time for the consideration of the subject 
in a committee, and for the discussion of 
any measures which might grow out of it. 
The present time was the most fitting, for 
another reason. The people, in many 
parts of the country, were in want of food; 
and if he proved, as he should do, that a 
large supply from abroad would not only 
be a benefit to them, but no injury to the 
landed interest, he thought he should lay 
a reasonable ground for the inquiry. All 
they should have to do would be, to consi- 
der the operation of the measures passed 
since 1821, and how far their results had 
borne out the policy which produced them, 

The hon, member then adverted to what 
had been said a few days ago on the subs 
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ject of free trade; namely, that we had a 
very large portion of the working classes 
unemployed, and a large capital, which if 
invested in manufactures, would give em- 
ployment to those classes ; and yet neither 
our manufacturing power nor our capital 
were productive, because, under the pre- 
sent system, neither could find proper em- 
ployment; and he contended, that the 
cause of so extraordinary an anomaly was 
a matter deserving of strict investigation. 
Could any thing be more useful than to 
give a solution to this enigma? He was 
not bound to assign the precise causes of 
the very artificial situation in which the 
country was now placed. He was not 
bound to point how far that situation had 
been produced by the effect of taxation ; 
to what extent the changes in our currency 
might have caused it; or how far it was 
owing to the Corn-laws. The fairest way 
would be, to attribute it to the operation 
of the three causes combined. ‘The hon. 
member, after observing that we ought 
not now to endeavour to retrace our steps 
in all we had done, or to attempt remedies 
which were out of our reach, but to apply 
ourselves to what was really practicable, 
went on to notice the vast increase which 
had taken place in our manufactures within 
the last seventy years, our manufacturing 
classes having within that time risen to a 
degree of greatness and power unexampled 
among nations and unequalled by any 
other classes in the country. The result 
was, ts place the greater part of the world 
dependent upon us for manufactures ; those 
parts at the same time supplying us with 
the raw material. Having thus so large a 
portion of our population for a long time 
engaged in manufactures, we could not 
now throw them back for support on the 
other classes of the community. Our 
duty therefore was to adopt such measures 
as, by again opening 2 demand for our pro- 
ductions, would give them the means of 
supporting themselves. ‘To shew the effect 
of the change that had been made in our 
system, he would carry the aitention of 
members back to the half century pre- 
ceding the year 1765. During that period 
England was a corn-exporting country, 
and on the average of those years sent 
forth annually about two hundred and fif- 
teen thousand quarters, thus coming into 
competition with the Corn of Poland, and 
often underseiling that of Dantsic in the 
foreign market. The average export from 
Dantsic in the same time did not exceed 
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eighty-three thousand quarters annually. 
From the great increase in’ our manufac- 
tures, it became necessary to import Corn 
to feed our artisans, and in return we sent 
out the produce of their labour. 

Now, it was clear, that any change in 
our system with respect to Corn, which 
tended to narrow the means of employment 
among the manufacturers, must, as a mat- 
ter of course, reduce them to distress. He 
would show how this had been done. 
There had been from 1773 to 1795, and 
from that period, with little interval, till 
1815, virtually a free trade in Corn; but 
at the latter period the increase in the ma- 
nufactures commenced, and in the same 
degree the improvement of the agricultural 
interest advanced. The hon. member here 
entered into several calculations to show, 
that while the trade in Corn was free, we 
were an exporting country; and that in 
those periods when the greatest tempta- 
tions existed to the foreign grower by the 
high prices which sometimes existed here, 
such as 100s. the quarter, and sometimes 
110s. and 120s., the quantity of Corn im- 
ported bore no proportion to that exported. 
Taking twenty years from 1796 to 1815 
inclusive,our whole import of Corn amount- 
ed to 9,622,000 quarters, being an average 
of 481,135 quarters. If, then, we had any 
fears of the excess of foreign import, that 
was the period when it might have been 
made with the greatest ease. It was true, 
that we were at war, during that period ; 
but hon. members would remember, that 
when the war was at its height, and even 
when an attempt was made by the Berlin 
and Milan decrees to exclude us from the 
trade of the continent, we received a large 
supply of Corn. ‘Ihe facts he had men- 
tioned afforded a proof, that we need have 
no fear from an open trade in Corn. 

The hon. member then went on to con- 
tend, that the operation of the Corn- 
laws was, to limit the exertions of the ma- 
nufacturer, by raising the price of provi- 
sions at home, and thus rendering him 
less able to compete with those who were 
opposed to him in the foreign market. 
He would contend, that what prevented 
the employment of the million of men, 
women, and children—for there were that 
number of the working classes now out of 
work—-was the present state of the Corn- 
laws. If those laws did not exist, the 
poor labouring manufacturer could ex- 
change the produce of his industry for 
corn for the support of his family. He 
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was allowed to bring in silk or claret, or 
other articles ; but he was prevented from 
introducing the (to him) most important 
article of corn. It had been said, that 
corn was sold in some parts in Europe 
at 25s., while here it was 75s. the quarter ; 
and that the opening of the Corn-trade 
under such circumstances would ruin the 
English agriculturist. Now, supposing 
the first part of the statement to be cor- 
rect, it afforded an additional reason for 
altering the present system; for in pro- 
portion as the difference of price was 
great here, as compared with that on the 
continent, so must be the pressure on the 
British manufacturer. The hon. member 
then went into several statements of the 
price of corn in Dantsic, Biscay, Ham- 
burgh, Holland, and Bordeaux at several 
periods, to show that while the trade in 
corn wag free, the difference of prices in 
those places, as compared with what they 
were in England at the same periods, was 
small, and by no means calculated to ex- 
cite alarm in the minds of British agri- 
culturists. He contended, that if our sys- 
tem of Corn-laws was altered, the price of 
corn on the continent would be equalized 
by the price of corn in England ; and thus 
the English price would be the average 
price of the world, deducting the charge 
for insurance and freight. For a hundred 
and twenty years the price of corn in Eng- 
land and the price on the continent had 
never varied more than the price of transit 
between England and the continent. What 
was the case now? In 1826, the price 
of corn was 57s. 3d. in England, and 
37s. 10d. in Holland; a difference which 
never existed until our own restrictive 
laws created it. The consequence of our 
present system was, that the high price of 
corn in this country caused our manufac- 
turers to enter every market in the world 
under great disadvantages ; and we should 
have lost every market in the world had 
we not had, in the better division of our 
labour and in the superiority of our enter- 
prise, machinery, fuel, and roads, advan- 
tages which counterbalance the fearful 
odds which the disparity in the price of 
food produced against us. The country 
gentleman, who fancied that the destruc- 
tion of that disparity of price, would be 
injurious to his interests, was completely 
mistaken, The opening of the trade in 
corn would make the price of corn rise at 
Dantsic: it would not make it fall in 
England; on the contrary, the price in 
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our market would be kept up, and the only 
alteration it would make, would be, that 
to the foreign manufacturer the price of 
corn would be increased. The hon. mem- 
ber entered into a statement of considera- 
ble length to prove, that the present 
monopoly of the landed interest was no 
less injurious to themselves than to the 
country. In looking over the returns con- 
nected with the Corn-laws, he found, 
that whenever restriction had taken place, 
the price of corn had immediately lowered 
in our market, and that the landholders had 
not derived from it the benefit which he 
anticipated. He was therefore guilty of 
narrowing the means of our manufacturers, 
by his endeavours to keep up a higher 
price here than in other parts of Europe, and 
was at the same time pursuing a system 
which, unless a relaxation was made in it, 
must ultimately be productive of his own 
ruin. A curious fact connected with this 
subject had been communicated to him. 
An hon. member had compiled a set of 
tables, which illustrated very forcibly the 
evils of a restrictive system. It was not, 
perhaps, generally known, that up to a 
given time the Corn-trade in France and 
Sweden had been completely free. The 
hon. member had proved that, up to the 
year 1823, the price of corn in France 
was 63s. 8d. After the introduction of 
the restrictive system the price had fallen 
to 44s. 6d.—a result which showed that 
the system of restriction, while it injured 
the manufacturer, did not benefit the agri- 
culturist. ‘In Sweden, for nine years be- 
fore the introduction of the restrictive 
system, the price of corn was 27s. For 
the six years which had elapsed since 
that time the average price of corn was 
17s. 6d. ; being a reduction of nearly one- 
fifth from its former value. 

The hon. member then proceeded to 
point out the mischief which the high 
price of corn created in the manufactur- 
ing districts, Corn was the last article 
with which the manufacturing labourer 
could dispense. When the price of 
it was high, he worked for ten, twelve, 
and even fourteen hours a day in the 
hope of procuring, by his extra hours 
of work, an additional amount of wages 
to enable him to purchase bread for his 
family. He did not understand the 
manner in which that additional indus- 
try on his part operated to his disadvan- 
tage. He created by it a glut of articles 
of which he might easily get rid, if he 
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were permitted to take corn in payment ; 
but he was prohibited from such a course 
by our system of Corn-laws; which thus 
aggravated the evils which they originally 
created. The fatal consequences of this 
system were not, however, confined to our 
manufacturers : they recoiled with fatal 
force upon our agriculturist. The hon. 
member entered into several details to 
prove this point; aud then proceeded to 
show, that by adhering to our restrictive 
system, we were establishing a blockade 
against ourselves, assassinating our own 
commercial greatness, and leaving our 
population to all the evils of a curtailed 
supply. It had been said, however, that 
we ought to put our faces against a free 
trade in corn, because no country could 
be strong which did not depend on its own 
resources for corn. If that were so, how 
was it that the republic of Venice, which 
never produced on its mud banks corn 
enough to feed a hundredth part of its popu- 
lation, had achieved such glory and at- 
tained such greatness? From what source 
was it that Venice derived its power? 
Not from its land, not from its Corn-laws, 
but from supplying the world with com- 
merce and manufactures. If the senators 
of Venice had been mad enough to pass 
a law compelling their population to feed 
themselves upon corn the produce of their 
own soil, they would soon have reduced 
that population to the number of indi- 
viduals whom her small islands could 
support; and yet, a system which every 
body would have acknowledged to be 
most injurious if it had been adopted at 
Venice, was lauded as most excellent 
when adopted in England ! 

The present system of our Corn-laws 
was also calculated to create very injurious 
derangements in the currency. It was 
time, he thought, for nations to consider 
the propriety of making those mutual rela- 
tions, by which one country could ex- 
change with another what was useless to 
herself for something capable of being 
useful. As long as things remained on 
their present footing, nothing good could 
be done: corn would be rotting and 
spoiling in Poland, while British manu- 
factures would be sunk in depreciation at 
home. Once admit the principle of fair 
reciprocity of exchange, and the products 
of these countries would soon find the 
proper degree of value common to both, 
and be alike useful, instead of being as at 
present comparatively useless—a change 
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which would incalculably add to the 
national wealth and strength of a country 
situated like England. These Corn-laws 
were pregnant with mischief to the whole 
community: and who would consent to 
the continuance of a system which had 
wrought so many fatal fluctuations? No 
doubt, at the time of the last change, a 
good deal of gold had gone abroad to pay 
for foreign corn, which, under a different 
system, would have been supplied by ma- 
nufactured articles. Foreigners would 
take our products in return. There might 
be at first some aversion to particular 
articles; for nations only accommodated 
themselves gradually to the introduction 
of new commodities. Coffee, for instance, 
had only crept in gradually upon the taste 
of the people of this country. Every ar- 
ticle of luxury, indeed of necessity, had 
been introduced by degrees: nay, clothing, 
which was so obvious for human comfort, 
had in many places got into use aftera 
good deal of trouble to induce people to 
wear it. 

What did he propose as a substifute 
for the present evils? He had no hesita- 
tion in saying a free trade : not, however, 
suddenly ; for, after long-acquired habits, 
he knew that any alteration, to be ulti- 
mately effectual, must not be violent in its 
operation, but gradual and accommodated 
to circumstances. The duty upon corn, 
according to the present plan, varied, he 
believed, from 13s. to 15s. per quarter. 
Now, he would propose that, instead of 
being, as at present, fixed upon a gra- 
duated scale, rambling through uncertain 
variations, a fixed duty should be put— 
say of 15s. per quarter upon wheat, 10s. 
upon barley, and 8s. upon oats. This 
would be about the relative amount of their 
value. If they would allow him to go into 
a committee, he would then propose that 
from these rates there should be an annual 
reduction of 1s. a quarter, and he relied 
not so much on the advantage of this 
gradual reduction as upon the acknow- 
ledgement of the principle, that the ports 
were to be open, at a fixed rate, for corn 
to the free trader, as well as for all 
other articles. Were this once enacted, 
the advantage would be greatly in fayour 
of the agriculturist. It would at once 
open the ports of Great Britain for the 





reception of her proportion of the surplus 
corn of all the other countries in the 
universe. God knew they had manufac- 
‘ turers enough to pay for every thing, pro- 
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vided they could obtain proper employ- 
ment! The effect of the measure would 
undoubtedly be, to raise the price of corn 
all over the world, and England would 
have the means of exchanging her manu- 
factures for her share of the commodity. 
In this plan there would, he believed, be 
no fluctuation or alternation of price, 
vibrating in the markets, and alarming the 
people. The more the markets, like in- 


dividuals, were scattered in this -wide | 


world, the less chance there would be of 
a reduction of demand for their manufac- 
tures, and the less probability of that de- 
ficient supply of food which occasionally 
led to famine and misery, and in fact was 
the alleged cause of these Corn-laws. 
A steady price would, by opening the 
market, generally keep the commodity at 
its fair value, and prevent those dangerous 
vacillations of which every body com- 
plained. It would also prevent gluts ; for 
the demand for their manufactures would 
be regulated by the exchanges, and the 
prices would be equally determined. 
Another advantage from the change 
would be, their getting rid of the mon- 
strous and unwieldy machinery of what 
were called the averages. The country 
gentlemen who depended upon the equity 
of these were not aware of the tricks and 
frauds which were daily practised in the 
regulation of these averages. The dealers 
of corn were here more than a match for 
the country gentlemen; and he had a 
variety of representations from Liverpool, 
Cork, and other places, showing how very 
imperfect these averages were taken, and 
how, in many instances, where tens of 
thousand of quarters were purchased, they 
were struck at a much lower amount of 
sale. They were, in fact, like the Corn- 
bill itself, perfectly inadequate ; not one 
clause answering the purpose for which it 
was intended.—He had then another pro- 
position, which he hoped they would 
concur with him in thinking beneficial, 
and which he thought was only fair as 
long as the duty should be continued. 
For instance, instead of leaving the farmer 
ruined, as he sometimes was, by a plen- 
tiful harvest, he should be ready to give 
him a bounty on exportation, to enable 
him to meet his home calls. This would | 
have the effect of levelling the prices 
pretty fairly throughout Europe. An in- 
telligent farmer had once told him, that 
he was obliged to sell his corn to meet 
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| before seed time came, to buy it again at 
| 55s. 
The hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
refer to the returns of the duty levied 
upon corn during the last nine years, and 
to contend, that under a proper system of 
regulation a revenue of 1,200,000/., in- 
stead of 256,000/., might have been 
raised upon them, to the relief of the 
| manufacturer, whose taxes would then, 
|in a great degree, be paid by the 
| foreign consumers. In the event of 
any export of grain taking place, he 
was not disposed, however, to allow a 
bounty of more than ten per cent; be- 
cause the worst description of grain would 
always be exported, and that would be a 
sufficient encouragement; but if it ap- 
peared, on experiment, that the agricul- 
turist was too highly taxed, they could 
either relieve him of a portion of that tax- 
ation, or give him countervailing duties in 
another way. In the first place, however, 
all the protecting duties which now 
weighed down our commerce might at once 
be swept away. The duty, for instance, 
of twenty per cent on hops, and the duty 
of thirty per cent on silk, about which so 
much had been said, all might be swept 
away, and this country could then enter 
fairly into competition with the first of the 
nations of the continent,while its machinery, 
its capital, and the industry and skill of its 
manufacturers, would ensure it a pre- 
dominance.—There were, of course, many 
objections to a plan like his; but there 
was one of an hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Whitmore) which, he thought, required an 
answer. The objection was, that if corn 
reached a very high price, it would be im- 
possible to raise the duty. His reply 
was, that there would be no necessity for 
raising the duty, because a scarcity could 
never occur. The Crimea, Canada, 
Poland, any country where corn was grown, 
would be anxious to supply us; and if 
the harvest failed in one place, when the 
ports were open to all the world, we could 
be supplied from another. What were 
the arguments by which the country gen- 
tlemen met this proposition? ‘ Agricul- 
ture,” say they, ‘‘is the basis of our 
wealth, and agriculture must be sup- 
ported,” But, did the House not know 
that the blacksmith and the weaver were 
agriculturists to as great an extent as the 
farmer. Did not the manufacturer and 
the artisan pay for the food which they 
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which they might import ; and were they 
not, therefore, in the employment of their 
capital, quite as much agriculturists as the 
landowner or the farmer? The House, 
he contended, was misled by the Corn- 
laws; and it would be found on examina- 
tion, that so far from being an encourage- 
ment to agriculture, they operated to 
retard the increase of every production of 
the soil. Every thing paid a duty calcu- 
lated to press heavily on the manufacturer 
or the mechanic. Apples, if imported, 
one hundred per cent; bacon or pork, 
fifty per cent; eggs, of which there were 
sixty-six millions brought into this country 
in a year, seventeen and a half per cent. 
Hides, seeds, lambskins, hay, wool— 
every thing which could add to the 
comfort or convenience of the people was 
saddled with heavy duties, in a land which 
was actually flowing with milk and honey 
[a laugh]. Honourable members might 
smile; but was there any luxury of the 
earth which was not to be procured in this 
country, by those who had the means of 
purchasing it? Every thing which the 
world produced was at our command. 
He might, therefore, well say that the 
land flowed with milk and honey; the 
only misfortune being that they did not 
flow a little lower down. 

The hon. member then combated the 
doctrine, that land was the source of na- 
tional wealth. What was it made states 
great, but commerce? In illustration of 
which position he quoted the histories of 
Carthage, Genoa, Venice, and the Hans 
towns. He would have the country gen- 
tlemen to consider, whether the law which 
they maintained for the exclusion of 
foreign corn was sufficient to compensate 
them for the diminished demand and 
price for the various other products of 
their farms. A gentleman who had a 
farm at a short distance from Manchester 
observed, that whenever trade was brisk 
at that place, every article belonging to 
his farm brought high prices; and he 
added, that he could tell by the price 
which his bailiff obtained for the produce 
in the market, what was the state of trade 
in Manchester. He thought he was borne 
out by proof and argument in the prin- 
ciple he had endeavoured to establish, and 
that that principle, if adopted, would lead 
to perfect freedom in commerce with 
respect to every article. He desired no 
other trammels to be imposed upon trade 
and commerce than such as might be 
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necessary for raising the revenue. The 
strength and prosperity of the country 
was said to depend upon the flourishing 
condition of agriculture. He did not 
think this was the case exclusively. Be- 
sides, the agricultural interest depended 
on the ship-owners, the manufacturers, 
&c., who were all indissolubly connected. 
If they allowed these interests to decay, 
the landed interest would decay along 
with them. He urged gentlemen to look 
back at the times of Charles 2nd, and to 
examine the state of England at that 
period. England was then thinly-peopled, 
and its exports were principally confined 
to raw materials. Let gentlemen look at 
the state of the landed interests then, as 
contrasted with their subsequent pros- 
perity and improvement ;—let them trace 
the progress of cultivation, and observe 
the increased value of landed property, 
which had since taken place, in exact 
proportion to the increase of commerce 
and manufactures. Much as we ought to 
attend to the home market—and he ad- 
mitted that was an important consideration 
—he would not neglect the foreign market. 
The consumers at home paid the taxes ; 
but if we ever admitted the principle 
sought to be established by sir John Sin- 
clair, with regard to the support of the 
home market, independently of the mul- 
titude of persons whom we should thus 
throw out of employment, we should cast 
the whole weight of 52,000,000/, of taxes 
on the home market. He stated this as a 
reason why the home market should not 
be held up as the object of exclusive sup- 
port and preference. By carrying on com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign states, 
we made foreigners pay a portion of our 
taxes. 

There was one objection which he 
wished to anticipate. It would be said— 
“‘This country is very heavily taxed, and 
therefore we cannot enter into competition 
with other states not similarly burdened.” 
Now, heavy taxation was a reason why 
we should endeavour to extend our com- 
merce ; for in that way only could we get 
free from the load which oppressed us. 
It was also said, ‘‘ countries where corn is 
cheap are very miserable.” This was, be- 
cause they had no manufactures; as in 
the cases of Ireland and Poland, where 
corn was cheap for this reason. There 
the growers of the article could not get 
corn to feedon. A country without trade, 
as Ireland and Poland, was in the situation 
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of a country of slaves, where there was 
plenty of rum, sugar, coffee, cocoa, but 
the slaves got none of them. The slaves 
in the West Indies were unable to consume 
the produce of the soil for the same rea- 
sons exactly as rendered Irishmen unable 
to consume wheat and oats. The latter 
got potatoes to feed upon, and nothing 
else; the wheat and the oats went in pay- 
ment of rent to their landlords. Rear up 
a portion of Irishmen as manufacturers, 
and then they would be able to give their 
labour and ingenuity in exchange for a 
portion of the wheat and oats. 

It was necessary to mention one other 
objection. Some persons said—“ it is not 
fit that we should trade with other coun- 
tries, if they will not trade with us upon 
equal terms.” They added—“ unless a 
principle of reciprocity be acted on by 
them, it is proper to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign corn,” He denied this; 
he admitted that reciprocity was a good 
thing ; and if we could. persuade France 
to give her wine and oil in exchange for 
our hardware and cloth, it would be all 
very well; but still, if she refused to act 
thus, we should not, on that account, 
decline to accept such of her commodities 
as we could advantageously accept. We 
ought to take from France whatever we 
could get cheaper there than elsewhere. 
Russia had put us under a ban as re- 
garded reciprocity, yet we good-naturedly 
took her hemp, and her tar, and her 
tallow. Why did we do this? We did 
not send her any manufactured goods 
directly, and according to the argument 
referred to, the amount of our dealings 
with Russia must be a dead loss. But 
Russia was supplied by France with 
brandy, wine, &c., and Portugal sent her 
wine, olives, and other articles to Russia. 
Our hardware and cloth found their way 
into France: our jackets went to Por- 
tugal; and thus we paid for Russian 
hemp and tallow, as if our clothing and 
hardware went direct to Russia in ex- 
change for them. The means by which 
the operation was effected might be cir- 
cuitous, but they involved a principle of 
perfect reciprocity in the end, It was 
our duty to buy at the cheapest and sell 
_at the dearest market we could, and there- 
by, and by multiplying our markets and 
exchanges, to carry on as much trade as 
possible. 

There was one point more on which he 
begged to be allowed to say a few words. 
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He meant on what was called over-pro- 
duction. An hon. alderman had talked, 
the other night, of over-production ; and 
he did not wonder at it. That worthy 
alderman did not see far enough into the 
subject. He could observe what was 
going on between A. and B., in the 
city of London; but he could not carry 
in his mind more distant and compli- 
cated relations. As to over-produc- 
tion, he would deny that it could exist 
generally in this country. There might 
be a temporary over-production in one 
article, but it could not exist in all. 
Inequality there might be. A greater 
quantity of some one article might be 
produced than could be taken off by the 
demand at that particular time. But, 
still he maintained that, in all articles of 
exchangeable value, there was, or ought to 
be, no limit to their production. There 
could be no over-production of the ne- 
cessaries of life. He only wished there 
could be in every village in the kingdom 
a steam-engine of many hundred horse 
power, constantly employed in the manu- 
facture of bread and meat. The people 
would then have all they wanted. Yet, 
they were not to be allowed to have the 
same abundance of food by exchanging 
manufactures for it! On an average of 
production, there was never more pro- 
duced than enough. If cloth, which was 
now sold at 20s. a-yard, could be pro- 
duced in such quantities as to fetch only 
Is. a-yard, the only difference would be, 
that no body would go naked, or, at 
least, that nobody would go without 
having a little bit of cloth. He held it 
to be one of the greatest blessings of this 
country that there was no limit to pro- 
duction. All he wanted was the liberty 
of exchanging the produce of this country 
for the produce of other countries—that 
there should be no legislative interference 
to prevent the produce of every country 
from being spread equally over the surface 
of the earth. When we exclaimed against 
what we called over-production, we ex- 
claimed against our own absurd regula- 
tions, Let those be got rid of, and we 
should hear no more of over-production. 
It was said, at the present moment, that 
Manchester, and our other large manu- 
facturing towns, were overloaded with 
goods. Why were they so? Because 
the legislature prevented those goods 
from being exchanged for others. Sup- 
pose Manchester produced a thousand 
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webs of cloth; and suppose it were so 
thoroughly blockaded, that none of those 
webs could be sent out of the town, would 
not the consequence be ruin? Yet such 
was pretty nearly the existing case. 
Those who complained of over-production 
were the very parties by whom it was 
caused, 
He thought he had made out a com- 
pete case for his motion. If, however, 
onourable gentlemen entertained any 
doubts on the subject, he recommended 
to them to learn the “‘ Catechism of the 
Corn-laws,” which he had already men- 
tioned, They would there find, that those 
who complained of over-production were 
the cause of it. For all this evil govern- 
ment were to be blamed. They ought to 
interpose, If they wished to see the whole 
pulation of the country in a state of 
ealth and prosperity, they must give them 
the means of exchanging their produce 
with the whole world, Every body would 
then be employed ; consumption would be 
increased; the taxes on consumption 
would consequently grow in amount ; 
and the wealth and power of the country 
would be greatly augmented. He called 
on them now to do so. Difficulty and 
distress were spread over the face of the 
land. If the causes of the existing evil 
were removed, the effect would speedily 
cease. It was the landed interest, the 
peers, who ruled parliament, and made 
the laws on these subjects. He would 
suppose a case, and state a converse 
proposition, If the landed interest chose 
to persevere in saying, “ let us supply to 
the manufacturer and trader all the corn 
they are to have,” being the Lords of that 
and of the other House of Parliament, 
they could effect their object. Now for 
the converse of the proposition, Suppose 
the manufacturers of Birmingham, Shef- 
field, or Manchester, happened to have 
a preponderating influence in parliament ; 
and suppose they were to say that they 
would have none but foreign corn, because 
the produce of five days’ labour would 
purchase a quarter of foreign wheat, while 
the same amount of labour would Ee 
chase only half a quarter of home-wheat 
— the consequence would be, that the 
second quality of land would be all thrown 
out of cultivation; and the produce of 
the land of the first quality would be 
rejected by the manufacturer, if he did 
not obtain it as cheaply as he could that 
of foreign countries, What he wished for 
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was, that neither party should have the 
power of injuring the other; but that 
government should step in, and see that 
justice was done to both parties, By such 
means the energies of the country would 
be left to exert themselves freely and 
advantageously, The object would then 
be, not to preserve this or that law of 
Restriction, but to give to the whole com- 
munity the means of placing England in 
the situation which she ought to hold in 
the world. We were at present labouring 
under our debt, It was unquestionably a 
very heavy burthen; and the only means 
of reducing it would be, to extend our 
foreign commerce, and thereby to render 
all the world tributary to us, and sharers 
in the load. Setting aside the question 
of money, that would be the only mode 
of giving food and employment to every 
man; and of thereby improving the con- 
dition of the lower classes; who, he was 
persuaded, were never disposed to acts of 
violence, but were only driven to them by 
necessity. Such were the grounds on 
which he rested his motion; and he 
thanked the House for the attention with 
which they had heard him state them. 
Having called the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to the subject, 
the hon. member concluded with moving, 
* That this House do resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to consider 
of the Corn-laws 9th George 4th, cap. 60, 
with the view of substituting a fixed Duty 
on the importation of Foreign Corn into 
the United Kingdom, and a Bounty on 
the export of Corn, instead of the present 
graduated scale of Duties.” 

Mr. W. Marshall seconded the motion. 
He said, that his hon. friend had gone so 
fully and so ably into the question, that 
it would be quite superfluous for him to 
repeat the varioustopics which had already 
been so powerfully urged. It was evident 
that the necessary effect of the existing 
Corn-laws was, to produce fluctuations, 
which were more destructive to the pros- 
perity of the country than any other cir- 
cumstance whatever. Conceiving a com- 
mittee might obviate this evil, he trusted 
that the House would consent to the 
motion. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, that after the 
appeal which had been made to him by 
the hon. member who had brought for« 
ward this motion, he felt no objection to 
endeavour to deal with it. He should not 
endeavour to follow the hon. gentleman 
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through the whole of his wide, various, 
and discursive theme, in the course of 
which there was scarcely a topic which he 
had not touched, an argument which he 
did not anticipate, and no doubt, as he 
himself thought which he had not satis- 
factorily answered. Under such cireum- 
stances, he should not trespass upon their 
attention with general and elementary 
statements ; for he could hardly believe 
that even the hon. member himself sup- 
posed that any one required to be in- 
structed upon topics which he had, not- 
withstanding introduced in so extraordi- 
nary a manner, 
of the House to the fact of the hon. 
gentleman, at that period of the session, 
and in the present state of the country, 
having felt himself justified in calling upon 
the legislature to retrace the steps it had 
taken last session, after the most delibe- 
rate consideration, and to rescmd a law 
before it had come into full operation, or 
received a fair trial. From the hon. mem- 
ber’s own shewing, the subject of the Corn- 
laws was so bound up with other questions 
that required more time for their consider- 
ation than parliament could now bestow, 
as to render it impossible to come to an 
immediate decision upon it. The hon. 
member had most disingenuously treated 
the subject. He had described it, and 
argued upon it, as a question at issue 
between the country gentlemen and the 
manufacturers. No liberal-minded man 
could possibly have condescended to de- 


He called the attention | 
| present law. 
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scribe in terms so irritating a question of - 


such grave importance. In fact, he had 
described the Corn-laws, modified even as 
they now were by a late act of parliament, 
as nothing less than a tax imposed for the 
sake of the agricultural interest upon the 
industry of the country. Such a descrip- 
tion of our internal policy was invidious, 
if true; but it was worse than invidious, 
because it was totally destitute of founda- 
tion. The parallels which the hon. member 
had attempted to draw between this coun- 
try and Venice and Holland were insults 
to the understandings of the representatives 
of a great commercial country like this, who 
must see that there was a decided differ- 
ence in the relative situation of countries 
compelled to be entirely commercial from 
necessity, and Great Britain, which was 
not only a manufacturing and commercial, 
but a great agricultural country. An hon. 
friend behind him had just then wittily 
and well said, that to talk of the corn 
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grown in the state of Venice would be no 
less absurd than to boast of the mignionette 
grown in London.—In reply to the hon. 
member’s statement, he would oppose a 
statement in figures, which he would chal- 
lenge him to disprove, which fully bore 
him out in maintaining, that so far from 
the system being inetlicacious, and the 
predictions of last year being disappointed, 
every promise that could be expected to 
be verified by experience, in the present 
state of trade and the manufacturing popu- 
lation, kad been abundantly fulfilled by 
the equability of price which wheat had 
maintained ever since the passing of the 
A comparison with the fluc- 
tuations of other years, when there had 
been short crops as there was last year, 
would satisfy the House as to the prefer- 
ence which was due to the system now in 
operation over its predecessors in similar 
circumstances. From the September of 
1799, which was a year of deficiency in the 
wheat crop, to the next May, the price 
fluctuated from 74s. to 115s. a quarter. 
In 1800, which also was a short crop, 
from 95s. to 154s. In 1810, from 85s. to 
113s. In 1828 and 1829, during the 
same period,and under the present system, 
the fluctuation had been confined, despite 
of all the hon. member had said that even- 
ing in disparagement of the system, to the 
difference between 58s. 8d. and 76s. 7d. 


' The several fluctuations, therefore, were, 


in each preceding year of short crops, de- 
cidedly, in some instances, enormously 
greater than had been experienced since 
the present system had been adopted.— 
The hon. member’s plan for improving our 
situation consisted of a fixed price, and 
holding out an advantage to our growers 
to export. He talked of giving a protect- 
ing duty of 20s. a quarter, 15s. he would 
have preferred ; but still more gladly would 
he have embraced the project to make it 
only 10s. a quarter. In fact, he said, he 


, would have preferred—even in the teeth 


of the late Mr. Ricardo’s constant advice 
to the contrary,—giving no protecting duty 
at all—The hon. seconder went still 
further, and said he would not propose the 
adoption of any fixed rate of duty, but 
leave that to be decided by a committee, 
which should apportion it according to the 
existing burdens of the community. This 


vague proposition was little short of having 
every thing at sea: nor was it possible to 
conceive such a proposition could be com- 
bined with the idea of any fixed duty. To 
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countervail all the disadvantages under 
which. the agricultural interest would have 
to labour, the hon. member proposed that 
a bounty should be held out to it on the 
export. [Mr. Hume.—I did not call it a 
bounty, I called it a drawback.] He would 
convict the hon. member both of in- 
accuracy and forgetfulness, by reading the 
words of his own motion, in which the 
word bounty was actually inserted in his 
own hand-writing; and what was more 
remarkable was, that the hon. member 
should have proposed a bounty, which was 
both unpalatable to the public and injudi- 
cious in point of policy ; because its possi- 
ble effect might be to render the supply of 
the people of this country still more 
precarious than it had been of late years. 
-—Again, he begged to remind the House 
from past experience, of the impossibility 
of keeping up a fixed duty in times of 
high price of corn. No minister, however 
bold in other respects he might be, would 
dare to support a high bounty, even on the 
export of corn, during a period of great 
distress and scarcity. The principle, even 
if a good one, must be sacrificed to expe- 
diency. The opinion of a very high 
authority on this subject, Mr. Tooke, who 
had just published his thoughts, and anti- 
cipated in his pages the arguments of the 
hon. member, was, that neither 20s. nor 
10s. duty could be maintained; particu- 
larly if dearth should, as was usually the 
case, visit this country and France at the 
same time. It required but little experi- 
ence to prove that this project would be 
merely chimerical, were we to be reduced 
to a state of extreme scarcity, and a 
famishing population. The hon. member 
it was now clear, was, a recreant from his 
favourite principle of free trade, and had 
become the staunch advocate of a fixed 
rate of duty on the food of the people. So 
much for consistency! Then he would 
ask the House, would it consent at that 
late period of the session, on arguments 
such as they had heard, and positions 
which he flattered himself he had amply 
refuted, to accede to the motion, and run 
the risk of all the fruitless excitement which 
had been sure to follow, whenever so vital 
an inquiry had been instituted by the legis- 
lature in former instances ? 

Mr. Heathcote said, he would oppose 
the motion, as the existing law had been 
found sufficient for its object, and as the 
present was not a fit time for discussing 
any alteration, There were two crises in 
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the corn market—when prices were too 
high and when they were too low. The 
Jate harvest had afforded the first crisis, 
and it was that which the manufacturer 
had to fear. The House had protected 
the farmer, only until he had obtained a 
compensation for the scarcity of the last 
year. Latterly the business of the farmer 
had been positively that of a gambler. 
They had been obliged to watch every 
turn of the market. The stability of prices 
depended on the permanency of the law. 
The present period of manufacturing dis- 
tress was not a proper time to bring forward 
the question. The hon. member’s speech 
was not inflammatory, but it might lead to 
such, in the course of the discussion. He 
should say, that the distress of the manu- 
facturing districts could be ascribed solely 
to the fluctuations of commerce. Spain, 
Portugal, and France, had Corn-laws as 
severe as those of England. The law in 
France was a positive prohibitory act. It 
prevented all importation until the price 
was 54s., and in one arrondissement until 
it was 64s. 4d. Considering the low price 
of wool, he did not think the agriculturists 
were protected too much. 

Lord Milton, agreed that the Corn-laws 
should be settled ; but then they ought to 
be settled upon permanent principles. He 
considered the present law preferable to 
that for which it was a substitute; but, 
nevertheless, it was far from being perfect. 
The right hon. gentleman had argued upon 
the lateness of the session, and the dis- 
turbed state of the manufacturing districts ; 
but if the Corn-laws were not well esta- 
blished, the hon. member for Montrose 
was entitled to the thanks of all those who 
were of opinion that the best mode of 
arriving at truth was by repeated discus- 
sion. It was unwise to consider the ques- 
tion as one between the agriculturists and 
the manufacturers; for it was a question 
affecting the country at large. He was 
not one of those who considered agricul- 
ture as a fund of wealth distinctively. 
Agriculture in itself was a species of 
manufacture. Industry was the founda- 
tion of wealth, and ought to be promoted 
in all its branches. He would take, for 
instance, a large country, possessing a va- 
riety of resources for an excessive popula- 
tion—a country growing an excess of corn 
greatly beyond her wants, but wanting 
manufactures; and again he would take a 
smaller country, having a dense population, 
and though abounding in manufactures, 
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yet deficient in the produce of corn; was 
it not manifest, that if the smaller country 
took her corn from the larger territory, the 
latger would take her manufactures in 
return? Every hon. member who took a 
pinch of snuff to stimulate him in the 
course of the debate mut be aware that 
that pinch of snuff had been sent for to 
America. The President of the Board of 
Trade had read an extractfrom Mr. Tooke’s 
book ; but that extract did not apply to 
the arguments of his hon. friend, as his 
object was, to bring the protecting duty on 
corn round to 3s.; and if it could be 
brought down to that amount, it was not 
likely that this country would be visited 
with ‘those seasons of scarcity which so 
often occurred abroad; and if it should 
happen that a scarcity occurred in Eng- 
land, the chances were, that there would 
not exist a like scarcity in other countries 
at the same time. It was true that there 
had been a scarcity in France as well as in 
this countty during the last year ; but that 
distress was not general. He maintained 
that the larger the surface of country from 
which we got our corn, the more betefit 
to our manufactures, and the less danger 
of scarcity. In a word, the nearer we 
approathed to a free trade in corn, the 
better for the manufacturing atid general 
interests of the country. The more hon. 
members considered the principles laid 
down by his hon. friend, the more they 
would feel the propriety of acting upon 
them. 

Mr. E£. Wodehouse was opposed to the 
motion, which he considered to be founded 
on a gross delusion respecting the advau- 
tage to the country of what was termed 
free trade. He was free to admit that it 
was desirable to guard against the possible 
danger of famine by increasing the facility 
of the importation of foreign grain; but 
lie denied that our manufactures would be 
sent in payment for this increased import. 
Experience liad shown, that those con- 
tinental nations which generally sent us 
their corn, did not take our manufactures 
in payment, but insisted on gold. Neither 
did our dealings with them secure us 
against the evils of a season of scarcity ; 
for in the event of the apprehension of a 
dearth in grain, Russia, Sweden, Holland, 
and Denmark, invariably prohibited all 
exports of the growth of their own soils 
to this or any other country. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen hdd dwelt mitch 
upon what he called the consequeites of 
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our free trade in corn from 1795 to 1815; 
but he seemed to forget, that 1796 and 
1797 were years of famine; that 1801 was 
also a year of fathine; and that iti that 
year the king of Prussia declared, that if 
our price of corn was high, so would his 
export duty be high; and if the price 
were low, so woiild his duty be low. The 
hon. member also wished to impress the 
House with his own erroneous views of 
the origin of the present distress in thé 
manufacturing districts. According to the 
hon. member, that distress was wholly 
owing to the vicious system of our Corn- 
laws, by which foreign markets were closed 
against our manufactures and the wages 
of labour thereby lessened. ‘‘ Now,” said 
Mr. Wodehouse, “in answer to this delu- 
sion of the hon. mémber, all I will say is 
this—let the hon. member leave the deci- 
sion of the question to the weavers of 
Manchester, or to those of Norwich, f will 
give him his own tithe and place, and his 
own chairman. I will tell the weavers of 
Norwich, that Mr. Hume is coming down 
to explaii to them his views of the causes 
of their distressed condition. Let the hon. 
member do so, and let me state mine, and 
1 will be crucified if I do not upset him. 
The distresses of out thanufacturers aré 
not owing to the Corn-laws; they are thé 
consequences of that piece of legislative 
infatuation, Mr. Peel’s currency tamper- 
ing bill of 1819. This has put our feet 
in the stocks, and rendered us unable to 
do any good,” 

Sir G. Philips supported the motion, 
and contended, that if encouragement was 
given to the importation of corn, the 
manufactures of this country would be 
taken in return. This would introduce 
a better rate of wages, and consequently 
lessen, if not altogether remove, the dis- 
tresses of the manufacturers. He per- 
fectly concurred with the noble member 
for Yorkshire, in thinking, that our taking 
the corn of America, even at a reasonable 
duty, would induce them to take our 
manufactiires in return. 

Mr. Whitmore thought the president of 
the Board of Trade was not justified in 
saying, that the present Corn-bill worked 
well. Our present system was the most 
injurious that could be devised. It in- 
jured the manufacturer, and the agricul- 
turist. But while he entertained this 
opinion, ke could not concur in his hon. 
rfriend’s inotion. It was impossible that’ a 
fixed duty could be levied in this country 
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during a year of scarcity. If we were to 
have another bad year, like the last, go- 
vernment could not carry such a law into 
execution. He did not think the period 
was arrived when we could establish a free 
trade in corn; nor was he aware of any 
method by which that free trade could be 
brought about. He would not give a vote 
which could be construed into a support of 
the present Corn-bill, and as he could not 
support his hon. friend’s motion, he should 
abstain from giving any vote at all. 

Mr. Houldsworth thought that much 
exaggeration had got abroad on this sub- 
ject. He had examined the prices of 
former periods, and found that the labourer 
was as well paid now as he was in the 
middle of the last century. Since then 
the price of labour and almost every thing 
had doubled, except wool and corn. The 
agricultural labourer lived as well now on 
nine shillings a week, as he did in the 
middle of the last century on the wages 
he then received. It could not be said, 
that the high price of corn discouraged 
our manufacturers, and prevented us from 
competing with foreigners. At that mo- 
ment the spinners of Manchester were 
standing out against a reduction of wages, 
when they were earning from twenty-three 
to thirty-eight shillings a week. With the 
present high prices the farmets were in a 
state of great suffering; and they would 
not be telieved by the proposal of the 
hon. member. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not vote 
for the motion. He thought the time for 
bringing it forward improper, and the pro- 
position itself wrong. If the motion were 
carried, and a fixed duty of 15s. were im- 
posed, it would add much to the distress 
of the manufacturing districts. [t should 
be recollected that the present law was 
passed only last session, and had not yet 
had a fair trial, as the last crop was very 
deficient. The consequence of that had 
been foreseen; and no corn had been 
taken out of bond until the price had risen 
so high that only a small sum was paid 
for duty. The effect of the law, there- 
fore, was equivalent to settling the import 
price at 72s. the quarter. He had always 
been opposed to a fixed duty, and he 
agreed with the hon. member for Bridge- 
north, that such a duty could not be levied 
in a year of scarcity. Its effect, therefore, 
would be, to delude the farmer with a pro- 
tection which he was sure not to receive. 


The regulated scale of duties was benefi- 
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cial to the manufacturer when prices were 
high; and when they were low, it was 
beneficial to the farmer. Much had been 
said about the importance of foreign 
trade, and he did not deny that it was 
necessary to our greatness ; but he was 
satisfied that our home trade was of still 
more importance. Much of the distress 
of the manufacturer was, he believed, 
caused by the short crop of last year; the 
consequence of which was, that the agri- 
culturists had spent some millions less 
than they would have spént; and it was 
the want of this market which caused the 
distress of the manufacturer. He was 
decidedly of opinion that the present law 
ought to be tried for some time longer. 

Mr. Huskisson entirely concurred with 
the noble lord. He did not conceive that 
the present Corn-law was the best that 
could be framed ; but the present was not 
a moment to let loose all the interests and 
passions which a ineddling with the Corn- 
law would soon call into action. There 
could not be a more ill-timed motion. No 
measure could be more inexpedient than 
the fixed duty proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber. It would be complete delusion for 
the agriculturists; for it could not be 
levied. It was impossible to give the 
farmer a protection when prices were not 
high, and to levy a duty when prices were 
high. In addition to this fixed duty, the 
hon. member proposed a bounty on ex- 
port. France was at present our compe- 
titor for corn in the foreign market; and 
a fixed duty of 15s. with a bounty on 
export of 15s. would give to that country 
an advantage over this of 30s. the quarter, 
in a season of scarcity. The thing was 
impossible. 

Mr. Hume replied. He contended, that 
those who had taken a part in the discus- 
sion, had not answered any of the facts 
which he had adduced. He utterly denied 
the conclusions at which the hon. member 
for Pontefract had arrived with regard to 
the increase in the price of labour com- 
pared with that of corn during the last 
half century. By a table which had been 
carefully drawn up, it appeared, that the 
average wages of the agricultural labourer 
between 1742 and 1760 was 6s. per week, 
while the price of corn ranged from 27s. 
to 30s. ; whereas now the average price of 
corn had risen so high as 72s., while the 
wages of the labourer amounted on the 
average from 7s. to 9s. per week. He 
had never intended to establish a perma- 
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nent fixed duty; but he proposed to com- 
mence with a certain duty, and to descend 
gradually tothe establishment ofa free trade 
incorn. His only object was, to engage 
his majesty’s government to consider the 
operation of these laws; but he should 
press his motion to a division, in order 
that he might ascertain how few there were 
of his own opinion [a laugh]. 

The House divided: ayes 12; noes 
154. Majority 142. 


List of the Minority. 


Cave, Otway Warburton, H. 


Marshall, John Wilson, sir R. 
Maxwell, John Wood, Matthew 
Monck, J. B. Wood, John 
Morpeth, lord TELLERS, 


Milton, lord 
Philips, sir G. 
Thompson, P. 


Hume, Joseph 
Marshall, Win. 


Corron Factorirs’ REGULATION 
Bitt.] Mr. Hobhouse moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill “ to amend the law relating 
to the employment of Children in Cotton 
Mills and Factories.” 

Sir G. Philips said, that the condition 
of the persons in the factories in Lan- 
cashire, both weaving and spinning, was 
superior to those in other employments. 
The combinations which had _ existed 
amongst artisans in that county, for the 
purpose of procuring an increase of wages, 
were set on foot, not by those who had low 
wages, but by those who had the highest. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, it had been proved 
before a committee of the House, that the 
children in factories were severely worked ; 
and that their appearance was so squalid, 
that they might be distinguished from 
other children in Sunday schools. 

Mr. Peel admitted, that the principal 
factories in Lancashire were extremely well 
managed; but there were smaller factories 
in the other parts in- which abuses ex- 
isted. By the existing law, magistrates 
who were proprietors of cotton mills were 
disqualified from acting ; yet other magis- 
trates were not empowered to visit their 
factories. He thought it might be desir- 
able to enlarge the jurisdiction of magis- 
trates in this respect. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Merropotts Poxice Biix.] Mr. Peel 
moved, that the bill be recommitted. 
Mr. Lennard objected to the motion, on 
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| Mr. Bright objected to the bill because 
its provisions related to the places around 
London, but did not touch London. He 
thought the whole system of police ought 
to be the same in as around London; and 
he did not agree to a project for taking 
the local authorities out of the hands of 
the persons now possessed of them, and 
placing them in the hands of the Secretary 
for the Home Department. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the 
anxiety and trouble he had suffered on 
account of this bill made him desirous of 
seeing the question decided. Towards the 
close of the last session the committee 
made a unanimous report, on which the 
present bill was founded. That report 
had been printed, and every body had full 
notice of what was intended to be done. 
The bill had been brought in the week 
after the Catholic Relief bill was passed ; 
so that it had now been a sufficient time 
before the public. If the city of London 
had not been included, it was because the 
committee had reported, that the state 
of the nightly police there was much 
superior to that in Westminster. No less 
than seven or eight committees, from the 
year 1763 to the present day, had en- 
forced the fitness of some measure of this 
kind, and it was, therefore, high time that 
it should be introduced. The increase of 
crime in London and Middlesex, as ap- 
peared by returns from the Old Bailey, 
further showed the necessity for it; as, 
between 1822 and 1828, the prisoners for 
trial at those sessions had increased from 
two thousand five hundred and thirty-nine 
to three thousand five hundred and sixteen 
in the year. He apprehended that the 
general feeling of the metropolis and its 
vicinity was in favour of this bill, in which 
he had come to the determination of fixing 
the maximum of contribution, in the dif- 
ferent parishes, at 8d. in the pound ster- 
ling upon the annual value of property. 
After a short conversation, the bill went 
through the committee. 


Anatomy Recusation Bity.j] Mr. 
Warburton moved the third reading of 
this bill. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he must oppose the 
passing of the bill. He had many objec- 
tions to it. He understood there was a 
regulation by which the friends of sick 
people in the hospitals were only per- 





the ground of the absence of several mem- 
bers, who were interested in the question. 


mitted to see them once a week, on Tues- 
day, Sothat a husband might inquire 
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after his wife’s health on one Tuesday and 
be told that she was getting well, and on 
the following Tuesday he might be told 
that she was dead and dissected. 

Mr. Sadler said, he must oppose a bill, 
the leading principle of which was directed 
against one of the most amiable feelings 
of human nature. It was no prejudice, 
but a much better feeling, that induced 


the poor to prevent the bodies of their | 


relatives from being dissected. 

Mr. Peel said, he had consented to the 
bill, because, though there were difficul- 
ties, he thought that much good would 
be effected by it. It was the poor who 
would be really benefitted by the mea- 
sure. The rich could always com- 
mand good advice; while the poor had a 
strong interest in the general extension of 
anatomical science. To this consideration 
might be added, that such a measure as 
the present was necessary to put a stop to 
the various atrocities which the difficulty 
of obtaining dead bodies had given rise to. 
It was painful to allude to the recent 
Edinburgh murders ; but he hardly dared 
to think that those were the only crimes 
that had sprung out of the system. 

The bill was read a third time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 20. 


Anatomy Recutation Bitt.] The 
Earl of Malmesbury said, a very important 
bill had been brought up that day from 
the Commons, and, in moving that it be 
printed, le disclaimed being a supporter 
of it. He had great doubts of the pro- 
priety of legislating on subjects of this na- 
ture. The bill had a very long title, but 
he believed it was shortly a bill for regu- 
lating schools for anatomy. It was a 
question of very great importance, and ex- 
tremely unpopular out of doors. For his 
own part, in considering it, he felt a sort 
of conflict between the head and the heart 
on the subject. He hoped due notice 
would be given by any noble lord who 
meant to move the second reading of the 
bill. The noble lord then moved, ‘that 
the bill be printed.”—Agreed to. On 
the motion of the earl of Shaftesbury, it 
was read the first time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 20. 


ReconDs oF THE CuuncHu or Scot- 
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| LAND 1N Sion Cottece.] The Lord 
| Advocate said, he had to present a peti- 
‘tion from the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, to which he begged 
the attention of the House. Some years 
ago, a committee of the General Assembly 
_of the Church of Scotland was appointed 
' for the purpose of collecting and recover- 
ing various manuscripts connected with 
‘their ecclesiastical establishment: and, 
'among other objects to which this com- 
mittee were required to direct their atten- 
tion, they were specially instructed to 
print the ancient record entitled ‘The 
Book of the Universal Kirk of Scotland.” 
It was discovered that this book, extend- 
ing to three volumes, was extant in the 
library of Sion college, London; but, 
after repeated applications, the governors 
of the college not only refused to restore 
the volumes, but even to permit a copy 
of the work to be taken, or to allow a 
collation, with the partial Abbreviates of 
it preserved in Scotland; the college 
stating, that they should not be justified 
in so doing, under the deed of trust by 
which the possession of these volumes was 
acquired by the college. Now the his- 
tory of these three volumes of records was 
this :—it appeared that they, together 
with other documents of a similar nature, 
had been, for some time prior to the Re- 
volution, intrusted to private individuals, 
for the sake of secrecy, the safety of them 
depending upon it not being known where 
they were. The three volumes fell into 
the hands of the hon. and rev. Archibald 
Campbell, and, about the year 1733, that 
person wishing to make the most of them, 
offered to restore them to their rightful 
owners upon certain terms. These terms 
were the most unreasonable imaginable. 
Not only was the sum he demanded ex- 
tremely large, but he required also, that 
the book should be published under his 
superintendence, and with the under- 
standing, that no member of the church 
of Scotland was to be suffered to revise the 
sheets as they passed through the press. It 
was, of course, impossible that the church 
of Scotland could accede to these humi- 
liating terms; and upon their refusal Mr. 
Campbell executed some deed of trust, by 
which he conveyed the books to Sion 
college, on condition, as it was supposed, 
that neither the originals nor a copy of 
them should be seen by the church of 
Scotland. Now, the commissioners 
merely asked for an authentic copy of 
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these books; but the fellows of Sion Col- 
lege, had refused to accede to their re- 
quest. The petitioners stated, that the 
donor of the books to the college could 
have no legal right to them, and that the 
documents are theirs. They do not re- 
flect upon the fellows of Sion College ; but 
they deem it necessary, as 4 last resource, 
to make an application to parliament by 
petition, in the hope that some means 
may be devised by the wisdom of the 
legislature for relieving the members of 
Sion College from the restraint under 
which they feel themselves, and enabling 
them either to restore these ancient re- 
cords to the church of Scotland, or to 
allow an authentic copy of them to be 
taken.—_He would only add, that he 
trustéd the Bishop of London, and others 
connected with the college, would be in- 
duced to view this matter in its proper 
light; and that, now that publicity was 
given to the subject, the strong expression 
of public feeling would show them, that 
they ought not to abide by the absurd 
conditions of a man who had no legal 
right to the property he gave. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he trusted that 
hon. members would see that this was a 
case of the greatest hardship on the church 
of Scotland, and that the petitioners had 
been compelled to throw themselves on 
the House and on the public for redress. 
He thought there must be some fact un- 
known to him, which made the fellows of 
Sion College refuse that which, in com- 
mon literary courtesy, was usually granted 
to every historical inquirer. It was said, 
that hard conditions were annexed to the 
deed by the donor. But, who was the 
donor? A man who could not have come 
honestly by the property he gave, and 
who, having failed in his attempt to extort 
money from the church of Scotland, con-- 
veyed the property to Sion College, under 
conditions which he hoped would hide his 
fraud. Could the fellows of Sion College 
feel themselves bound by the condition of 
a deed, which every moralist and lawyer 
must feel was void from the beginning ? 
He could not believe they would act thus. 
He was glad, however, the subject had 
been brought forward. 

Mr. Fergusson said, that the college 
might at least give a copy of these docu- 
ments. He could not help thinking, that 


if the matter rested with the bishop of 
London, the respect which that right rev. 
prelate was known to entertain for litera- 
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ture, and for the reformed religion, would 
prevail with him to grant the request of 
the petitioners. 

Mr. H. Dritmmond said, there could be 
no doubt that the claim of the petitioners 
was founded in justice, and he hoped that 
some motion would be brought forward, 
which would elicit the feeling of the House 
on the subject. If the public mind were 
kept alive to it, the college would be com- 
pelled to perform this act of justice. 

Lord Milton said, that if the college re- 
fused to accede to the request of the peti- 
tioners, he thought that the House, with- 
out improper interference, might inquire 


| into the means by which a remedy might 


be applied to the case. ' 

The Lord-advoeate hoped, that the pub- 
licity which would now be given to the 
transaction would render any ‘further step 
unnecessary. If not, he should feel it his 
duty to bring the matter before the House 
in another form. 

Ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 21. 


Court or Cnancery —Suttors 1n 
Equity Bitt.] The Lord Chancellor 
moved the third reading of this bill. 

The Earl of Eldon rose to make a few 
observations on the bill. His lordship 
read the original bill, and particularly al- 
luded to that part of it which imposes 
new duties on the Master of the Rolls; 
and he then read the amendment, which 
exempts the present Master of the Rolls 
from the performance of those duties. He 
begged leave, he said, to call their lord- 
ships’ attention to the clause imposing new 
duties on the present Master of the Rolls. 
Since the original bill was introduced, he 
had seen the Master of the Rolls, who had 
expressed to him his determination not to 
take upon himself the new duties he was 
appointed to perform. He would not en- 
ter into the question, how far a judge 
could be required to perform new duties ; 
and whether he was right or not in refus- 
ing,to perform such new duties. The ques- 
tion of right was, perhaps, difficult to de- 
termine at present; however, it was not 
necessary to refer to it, because, since the 
bill was introduced, a clause had been 
added, exempting the present Master of 
the Rolls from hearing pleas and demur- 
rers, unless he thought fit. Their lord- 


ships probably knew that the present Mas- 
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ter of the Rolls was capable of getting and he made A. B. his executor, who 
through as much business as any person | finding the business involved in diffi- 
who ever sat onthe bench. By the clause, ' culty, did not care to act in the office 
however, which had been introduced, he | assigned him. Some of the creditors filed 
was to be exempt from performing these | a bill to compel the administration; and 
new duties. He would not take on him-| if such a bill were not filed, a creditor 
self t6 say whether it was right or not to, might file a bill for some purpose or other, 
bring in the bill; but he would say, that , or an action might be brought against him, 





UMI 


whoever might be Master of the Rolls, he 
had quite enough to do without adding to 
his office any new duties. He had been 


stay proceedings, or some creditot might 


= he might move for an injunction té 
‘file a bill, because the executor had paid 


acquainted with the court of Chancery for | an inferior creditor before a supetior credi- 
fifty years, and knew that the Master of | tor; or he might be obliged to answer to 


the Rolls had business enough. The no- 
ble atid learned lord who introduced the 
bill had, with great ability, given an his- 
torical view of the business before the 
court of Chancery, at least of the judicial 
part of it. Looking at the subject with 
referetice to the duties of the lord Chan- 
cellor, in that House arid out of that House, 
it became an important consideration for 
their lordships’, whether justice could not 
be more promptly administered, both in 
the court of Chancery and in that House. 
The public were much indebted to thie 
learned lord on the Woolsack for bring- 
ing the subject under their consideration. 
He should say that he feared the learned 
lord’s success would be doubtful, and he 
would suggest, that it would be better 
that the measure should be postponed ; 
but he had no hope that it would be, and 
therefore he would submit to their lord- 
ships’ consideration some observations re- 
lating to the business of the learned lord 
who sat on the woolsack, where he had 
the honour to sit for twenty-five years; 
and to the business of the court of Chan- 
cery, over which he had presided for the 
same period. He entirely agreed with the 
learned lord, as to the complaints, made 
by successive Lord Chancellors on taking 
possession of their office, of delays in the 
proceedings. Sir Thomas More, lord 
Bacon, and all succeeding Chancellors, 
had made the same complaint, and all 
found that the delays could not be got rid 
of in éxecuting the duties of their office. 
When he was a barrister in Chancery, and 
lord Apsley sat on the bench, an event 
had occurred which shewed what was the 
administrative business of that Court. 
The judicial business of that Court had 
been already explained, the administra- 
tive business he would exemplify. A per- 
son, for example, possessing large property, 
died, having many debts, bond debts, 
debts of judgment, and other debts, 


| a writ of devastabit; in any of these 
cases, in otder to obtain any practical re- 
lief, a bill must be filed in Chancery. 
And when such a bill was filed, people 
were in the habit of expressing their sut- 
ptise, that such a suit was not speédily 
determined. They regarded it as one 
suit; but it might so happen that there 
were a hundred creditors, and the validity 
of the demands of every one of them miust 
be ascertained before the assets cold be 
disposed of} so that instead of one suit, 
the case was, in fact, a hundred suits. 
There was one case for every creditor ; and 
every legal demand must be aséertained 
before the Court could order the assets to 
be divided. The adininistrative part of 
the business, was probably more difficult 
than the judicial. He would take the 
case of the duke of Queensberry as another 
illustration. If he had received one letter 
concerning that case, he had received fifty, 
complaining of delay, and grossly abusing 
him. Many of those letters were from 
persons for whom, every one miust have 
sincerely felt; but, what could he do? 
That nobleman had made a ‘great many 
leases which the heirs complained of as 
alienations. It had to be ascertained, 
whether they were alienations, and if they 
were not, the leases were valid. The 
legatees called on the Chancellor to set 
the leases aside. The tenants demanded 
that a portion of the property should be 
reserved, to satisfy their claims, if the 
leases were set aside; because the duke 
had covenanted with them to give them 
valid leases, and they were entitled to sub- 
traction out of his property, if the leases 
were not valid. The court of Chancery 
could not determine the validity of those 
leases. That question was to be decided 
by the court of session in Scotland; and 
after it was determined by that court the 
decision was appealed from. A difficulty 
arosé as to the nature of the appeal, and 
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form in which it had come; it was neces- 
sary to send it back to that court, and till 
the Court and the House of Lords had de- 
cided as to the validity of the leases, the 
court of Chancery could not order the as- 
sets to be distribtted. There was one ex- 
ception— reserving such a portion of the 
property as would satisfy the demands of 
the tenants, the court did pay out certain 
sums to the legatees. Another case, 
which was more administrative than judi- 
cial, was that of Mr. Thellusson. He had 
so tied up the property and the large es- 
tates he died possessed of, that it was im- 
possible to say who was to take it. The 
executors found themselves involved in 
difficulty, and the property was thrown 
into Chancery, and the court of Chancery 
could not get it out. It would remain 
there until it was ascertained who was the 
person who was to take the property under 
the will; which might not be ascertained 
during this generation. A man might die 
without debts, but leave a large personal 
property in such a complicated condition, 
directing the trustees to lay out the pro- 
perty in some particular manner, paying 
the interest to some persons to whose chil- 
dren the principal was ultimately devised. 
This was a sort of case that had come be- 
fore lord Apsley, the first time he took his 
place in the court of Chancery. An old 
lady, a peeress came into Court. She 
came to give her consent, that a sum 
should be paid out of Court, to the person 
who was to take some property after her 
decease. Lord Apsley told her he would 
not detain her; but she begged to be de- 
tained a little longer, as it was only eighty- 
two years since her cause had been in 
Court, and she wished to see how they 
proceeded in settling it. His lordship 
then referred to the case of an executor 
demanding an injunction as a protection 
against a creditor, which he would never 
grant until he knew how much property 
the executor had in his hands. There 
was great ignorance and great prejudice, 
on the subject of the court of Chancery. 
It would be some time before this preju- 
dice was got rid of. Even the late lord 
Kenyon, who had practised the greater 
part of his life, at the Chancery bar, and 
who, when Master of the Rolls, thought fit 
to deal with the court of Chancery as 
other common law lawyers, told a plaintiff 
who was nonsuited, that he might go, abi 
in malam rem into the court of Chancery. 
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woolsack to take the matter into his consi- 
deration before he interfered with the ju- 
risdiction of the court of Exchequer. It 
was a practice to have a judge of the court 
of Exchequer well versed in Equity; and 
unluckily there was at present no such 
puisne judge in that court. One of the 
judges of that court, with two Masters of 
Chancery, composed the standing com- 
mission of the court of Chancery. It was 
composed of a puisne judge and two Mas- 
ters; excluding always the chief baron of 
the Exchequer, whose duties to the Crown 
compelled him to be absent. That juris- 
diction had been much exercised during 
the time of lord Thurlow and lord Bath- 
urst. It was his duty to speak with great re- 
spectof Masters of Chancery : he had known 
them to overrule the decision of the judge 
who sat with them: and their opinion was 
confirmed by the Lord Chancellor. No 
class of men were more unjustly censured 
than the Masters of Chancery ; and it was 
a duty he owed to them, to deliver his sen- 
timents on this subject. Returning to the 
subject of the Master of the Rolls, without 
undertaking to say what was the duty of 
the Master,—he knew that under lord 
Thurlow and the Lord Chancellor who suc- 
ceeded him, he never had refused to sit for 
the Lord Chancellor. On seal days in par- 
ticular, after the Lord Chancellor had sat 
in the morning, the Master of the Rolls 
had sat in the afternoon, and he and his 
learned friend (lord Redesdale) had pro- 

ceeded to make motions before the Master 
of the Rolls till day-light. It had been 

the practice for the last fifty years to have 
one of the puisne judges of the Exchequer 
a good Equity lawyer. For this reason 
chief baron Thompson was put on the 
bench ; this led to the appointment of chicf 
baron Eyre, chief baron Richards, and the 
present chief baron. It was not his fault 
that there was not at present one of the 
judges of that court well-versed in Equity; 
he had wished to see the learned gentleman 
then at the table (Mr. Courtenay) take his 
seat in that court. The difficulties of 
equity practice might be known from the 
opinion of chief baron Eyre. He had 
failed, able as he was, in the execution of 
his determination to effect some improve- 
ment. The funds that were collected, and 
to be disposed of by private acts of parlia- 
ment, and which could not be immediately 
distributed—the funds of various societies 
for which immediate owners could not be 





He would ask the learned lord on the 


found, were all thrown into the court of 
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Chancery, as the common officina for, | parated from the Common-law jurisdiction 
undistributed or undistributable funds, | of the court of Exchequer, and confided 
arising from a vast variety of sources.—His | to the lord chief baron alone. He had 
learned friend on the woolsack had adverted | heard that morning from the lord chief 


to the delay which arose from the hearing 
of motions in causes before they were ripe 
for hearing. 
experience in Equity to enable a judge to 
dispose of causes on motions; but the 
hearing of motions would be beneficial, if 
they were such as would dispose of the 
whole cause before it came to a regular 
hearing. Sometimes causes might be dis- 
posed of altogether in this way; but if the 
motions were not such as to dispose of the 
causes, then there could be no doubt that 
motions were a considerable cause of delay, 
and he knew from experience, that motions 
for injunctions gave more trouble to the 
judge than almost any other part of his 
jurisdiction.—Another cause of the dela 

infthe proceedings of the court of Chan- 
cery was the number of Irish causes which 
came by appeal to this House, after the 
Union; and, from the complication of 
these cases and the state of the pleadings, 
one Irish cause gave more trouble to the 
judge who advised this House than twenty 
English causes would do. All this load 
was thrown on the Chancellor. Some 
time afterwards the court of Session in 
Scotland was-divided into two courts, and 
the effect was, almost to double the number 
of appeals, The late lord Liverpool had 
got him to sit three days in the week on 
the Scotch appeals in this House—a prac- 
tice which would be very inconvenient, if 
continued ; for the Lord Chancellor ought 
to be enabled to devote more of his time 
in his own court. He was sorry that this 
bill did not include in it more of what was 
intended ultimately to be done, which he 
admitted it could not well do in the pre- 
sent session; and therefore he suggested 
a delay till the next. As to removing the 
equity jurisdiction altogether from the 
court of Exchequer, nothing could be more 
objectionable, with reference, among other 
things, to the compensations that must be 
made. But, in point of fact, it could not 
bedone. There were many suits connected 
with the Crown revenue which must be 
disposed of by the Exchequer; and for 
that reason it had been the practice of the 
Lord Chancellor to take care that there 
should be some one of the judges of that 
court conversant with Equity causes. In 
the time of the late lord chief baron 
Richards, the Equity jurisdiction was se~ 


It required a great deal of | 
| intention, he was aware, was to put an end 








baron, a most formidable account of what 
would be the effect of the notion of putting 
an end to his Equity jurisdiction. The 


to it at a future time; but the notion of 
putting an end to it did, in fact, put | 
an end to it now; and if the chief baron 
had anticipated such a result, there was 
great reason to believe that he would 
not have accepted the situation. The 
suitors on the Equity side of the Ex- 
chequer, would say that they would not 
goon in that court, whose jurisdiction was 
to be so soon put an end to—perhaps in a 
year or two; and the chief baron, when 
he heard of this intention, only thought of 
deciding his remanets, as he did not expect 
that any further Equity business would 
come before him; and then some of the 
most important officers of the court would 
be without business. He did not, however, 
say absolutely that no new judge ought to 
be appointed in the court of Chancery; 
but he did object to the appointment of a 
new judge, till he knew what it was that 
the new judge would have todo. Why 
was this particular measure brought for- 
ward, until the House had an opportunity 
of ascertaining what were the changes to be 
made in the whole system? He was con- 
vinced that the Equity side of the court of 
Exchequer would afford considerable relief 
to the court of Chancery, if it were encou- 
raged. His learned friend had said, that 
he had resorted to the advice of the most 
experienced authorities in the courts of 
Equity; and the matter was mentioned to 
him among others, and he then did say, 
that it might be of advantage to have a 
new judge in the court of Chancery; but 
he did not say that the new judge ought 
to be constituted as he was by this bill. 
The bill gave no jurisdiction to the Master 
of the Rolls in bankruptcy cases; and it 
gave no jurisdiction in these cases to the 
new judge. He agreed with his learned 
friend in what he had said relative to the 
London commissioners of bankrupts, and 
thought it would be a good thing if the 
whole of the kind of duties which belonged 
to the commissioners were done by the 
London commissioners. Bat lord Lough- 
borough had appointed country lists of 
commissioners, and then it became a prac- 
tice for lords and members of parliament 
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to nominate who should be in the com- 
mission;, but when he came to make 
appointments to these situations, he had 
of course given a preference to barristers 
residing in the country, and as to the others 
he had taken the best means to ascertain 
who were the most competent that could 
be got for the situation, and on that prin- 
ciple made the appointments.—His lord- 
ship then adverted to the late commission 
of Chancery inquiry appointed by parlia- 
ment, and highly commended the inge- 
nuity, industry, and talent, with which 
they had done their duty to the public; 
although he had not yet had an opportunity 
of attending to the operation of the orders 
made in conformity to their recommenda- 
tion; and he took occasion to say, that 
some judges from the Common-law courts 
had formed almost as good judges in 
Chancery as ever had gat in that court. 
When the Vice-chancellor was appointed, 
it was not with a view to the relief of the 
court of Chancery, but of this House, 
which was overwhelmed with Scotch and 
Trish causes; while, in the course of a 
long period, there was no more than one 
appeal from the court of Great Sessions in 
Wales, and the Vice-chancellor was bound 
to attend to whatever business the Lord 
Chancellor pleased to send to his court— 
a matter about which there was a great 
outcry at the time of the appointment.— 
Their lordships ought also to consider, that 
if they were to have four judges in the 
court of Chancery, there would be more 
appeals ; and this would often be attended 
with a pernicious expense—more, perhaps, 
than the whole fund in litigation was 
worth, In cases of bankruptcy, it was of 
great importance that the ultimate decision 
should lie with the Lord Chancellor, as he 
was the highest authority. The noble 
earl concluded by saying, that he did not 
mean to divide the. House on the bill, but 
merely threw out these suggestions because 
he thought it his duty to do so, 

The Lord Chancellor regretted that his 
noble friend had not stated his objections 
to the bill at an earlier period. He regretted 
it the more, because it laid him under the 
necessity of entering again, as briefly as 
possible, into some of the principal details, 
He agreed with his noble and learned friend, 
that the object was of great importance, 
and deserving of the most serious attention 
and consideration. His noble friend had 
entered into a detail of proceedings in 
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cellor) had done the same when he moved 
the second reading of the bill; and he 
had said, that from the difference in the 
nature of the proceedings in courts of 
Common-law and courts of Equity it was 
absurd to compare one with the other, 
with reference to the evils and_ their 
remedies. His noble friend had alluded 
to the Chancery commission; and certainly 
he had the highest opinion of the value of 
the services rendered to the public by that 
commission; and he had no hesitation in 
saying, that the very learned judge who 
was chairman of that commission was as 
competent to the duties of that situation 
as any judge that ever sat in the court of 
Chancery. Many of the alterations reeom- 
mended by that commission were of the 
highest importance. It was found that 
unnecessary delays existed in the proceed- 
ings in causes from the time of com- 
mencement till the time of hearing, and 
the commission had suggested a variety of 
remedies most of which had been carried 
into effect by orders of the Court, His 
noble friend said, he had not looked into 
these orders; but if his noble friend would 
do so, he would find them well calculated 
to meet the evils to be remedied. The 
commissioners had also looked to the great 
delays which took place from the time the 
cause was ripe for hearing till the final 
decision; and the only material objection 
which he had made to the report was, that 
for that evil they had suggested no ade- 
quate remedy. When their lordships were 
informed, that more than eighteen months 
elapsed before a cause could be called on 
for hearing after it was ready to be heard, 
he would ask, whether this was not an evil 
which called upon the. legislature for its 
interference? And could there be an 
objection to give a judge a salary of 6000/. 
a year to meet an evil of such a descrip- 
tion? It was not necessary to spend any 
time to prove that the evil was of the 
nature that he had stated, That very day a 
cause had been called on in the court 
which fully illustrated his position :—he 
alluded to the cause of Founier and Payne. 
The bill had been filed in 1820; it was 
referred to the Master in 1822; in 1824, 
the Master made his report. Exceptions 
were taken to his report; those exceptions 
were entered for argument; the hearing 
had not come on for the period of two 
years, when the exceptions were pleaded 
before the Vice-chancellor, and the report 
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courts of justice, and he (the Lord Chan- 


of the Master was over-ruled. This deci- 
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sion was appealed against, and the appeal 

was set down for hearing. It was heard 

in 1828, and now the cause was set down 

for the hearing of the appeal in 1829, This 

was a circumstance which had occurred 

that very morning. Before parliament had 

assembled he had called upon his noble 

friend (lord Eldon), and pointed out to 

him the state of things in the court of 
Chancery, suggesting that the better way 

would be to see, in the first instance, if 
something could not be done with respect 
to the court of Exchequer, His noble 
friend replied in the negative, and gave it 
as his opinion, that it would be better to 

have an additional judge, Now, he would 

wish to know, if the evil were such as he 
was stating it to be, whether a remedy 
ought not to be applied; and if it were to 
be applied, all he asked was, of what 
nature was it to be? If there were not 
sufficient power in the Chancellor to hear 
causes when they were ripe for hearing, 
the only way was to give additional powers ; 
and he knew of no other mode except by 
creating an additional judge. His noble 
friend was of opinion, that much might be 
done with respect to the counsel; but give 
him leave to say, that no reproach could 
be brought against the counsel of the 
court, with reference to this subject. If 
the system were such as to admit of counsel 
practising in two courts, it certainly could 
not be a matter of reproach to them that 
they did so. With reference to the gen- 
tlemen to whom he was now alluding, nine 
of them had cheerfully acquiesced in the 
alterations proposed.—He begged their 
lordships to understand fully, that he was 
not mixing up this question with the 
court of Exchequer, or with the transfer 
of the jurisdiction of the Exchequer to the 
court of Chancery. His bill was a mea- 
sure totally independent; and consisted of 
nothing more than the appointment of an 
additional judge.—His noble friend had 
said something upon the subject of bank- 
ruptcies. This led him to recall to their 
lordships’ attention what was supposed to 
be a remedy to the evil. His noble friend 
at the table had acquiesced in the notion, 
that the evil could not be remedied by 
separating the bankruptcies from the 
Chancery jurisdiction. This measure would 
be mischievous and ruinous, and would 
not be less expensive, less objectionable, 
or less oppressive, than the measure which 
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the different judges in the Chancery court 
should have a jurisdiction in bankrupt 
cases. He had given the subject much con- 
sideration, With reference to the bar, and to 
the gentlemen who practised in the bank- 
ruptcies’ courts, the best course to take 
would be to confine the bankruptcies to 
the Vice-Chancery Court, subject to the 
control of the Chancellor.—With re- 
ference to another part of the bill, he 
should propose that the new judge should 
have power to hear all causes, as well as 
appeals and demurrers, and motions in 
Equity. He should be enabled to hear 
every thing arising out of a suit in Equity, 
except some points in the equitable juris- 
diction which did not extend to the Master 
of the Rolls, and which he had no inten- 
tion of extending to the new judge. It 
was proposed to add those appeals to the 
jurisdiction of the Master of the Rolls 
which at present it was doubtful whether 
he could take cognizance of. Something 
had been said, during the discussion, of a 
personal nature, with reference to the 
Master of the Rolls. He would cheerfully 
subscribe to any opinion in favour of the 
great merits of the learned judge who pre- 
sided in the Rolls’ Court. No person had 
disposed of more causes, or decided more 
questions, within an equal period, than 
that learned judge. Whilst that learned 
judge was oppressed by illness, he had 
not thought it correct to introduce any 
clause into the bill bearing upon him ; but 
it had occurred to him that it would prove 
of great advantage to the Chancery busi- 
ness if that learned judge would sit in the 
morning.. Their lordships would find no 
clause to that effect in the hill; but he 
was quite satisfied that that judge would 
acquiesce in the proposition. Respecting 
the clause enacting, that that learned 
judge should have a jurisdiction in certain 
subordinate matters, he had observed that 
it was very hard to throw a new burthen 
upon him. He (lord Lyndhurst) had re- 
plied, that the learned judge certainly had 
not come into office upon any such con- 
sideration ; and if he had any objection to 
the arrangement, he ought to be exempt 
from the operation of the bill. He 
was, however, happy to state, that that 
learned judge, in his anxiety to promote 
public business, had acquiesced in the 
arrangement.—The only objection to the 
bill, in its present form, was that adverted 





he how proposed that their lordships should 
adopt. His noble friend had suggested, that 


to by his noble friend. That noble lord 
had truly observed, that if they increased 
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the number of decisions, in the same pro- 
portion they would increase the number of 
appeals. As the court of Chancery was 
at present constituted, the Chancellor had 
no power or opportunity to hear one de- 
scription of precedents. That species of 
business to which the noble lord alluded 
was poured in upon him so incessantly, 
and in such masses, as to deprive him of 
the opportunity of hearing appeals. He 
acquiesced in this objection ; and the lord 
Chancellor ought to be able to devote a 
portion of his time to the hearing of causes. 
When he stated the number of appeals to 
the Chancellor from the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Master of the Rolls, upon the 
average of many years, the House would 
be surprised to hear that it did not exceed 
forty perannum. He would allow that if 
decisions of the original causes were to be 
made more rapid, appeals would, in all pro- 
bability, increase in numbers; and he 
would calculate that the appointment of a 
new judge would be the means of in- 
creasing the present number of appeals 
by one half; so that instead of forty there 
might be sixty appeals for the Chancellor 
to hear in each year. Now, he would ask 
his noble friend, whether he really thought 
that sixty appeals in the course of a year 
were likely so to oppress any Lord 
Chancellor, that he could not contrive to 
wade through his business ?—In con- 
sequence of the present delays in causes, 
incessant motions of an adverse description 
arose, and which were the subject of fre- 
quent appeals. What he wanted was, to 
give all the applicants to the court of 
Chancery an opportunity of having their 
causes heard, when they were ripe for 
hearing; so that there should be no break 
in the progress of the business. Upon 
duly considering the subject, he was sure 
that his noble friend would find that this 
suggestion would have a material effect 
upon the progress of the business of the 
Court, and upon the duration of causes.— 
Such was the simple nature of the measure 
he had to bring forward; and to attain 
these objects, he proposed the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge. The noble 
lord, when he had first brought this bill 
into the House, had not read the Re- 
port of the Common-law Commissioners. 
That Report recommended the separation 
of the Equity Jurisdiction from the Com- 
mon-law jurisdiction. Some doubts had 
been entertained with respect to this point 
when he had before offered himself to their 
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lordships. He would now beg them to 
refer to what the Commissioners had said 
upon this point in their Report. The prin- 
ciple of the commissioners was, to sever the 
Common-law business of the Exchequer 
from its Equity jurisdiction. There were 
two modes of effecting this object: by 
adding another judge to the Exchequer ; 
or by adding an Equity judge to a court 
of Common-law, and allowing that por- 
tion of Equity business now transacted in 
the Exchequer to be transacted by that 
judge. He knew very well that objections 
were stated to this mode. He would ask, 
what was done in the way of Equity busi- 
ness in the court of Exchequer? Of 
causes between party and party, not more 
than thirty were disposed of in the last 
year. This was only one-tenth of the 
number of causes disposed of by the Vice- 
Chancellor within the same period. An 
Act had been passed to enable the chief 
baron of the Exchequer to hear all cases 
in Equity in the Exchequer; and he now 
proposed that the new judge to be ap- 
pointed in the Court of Chancery, as far as 
private individuals were concerned, should 
have the opportunity of hearing all such 
causes. He did not mean to affect the 
establishment of the court of Exchequer ; 
for it might move with it with respect to 
the new jurisdiction. His noble friend had 
said that all revenue business was on the 
Equity side of the court of Exchequer ; 
but in fact all that the officers of the Courts 
did was merely administrations. In old 
times the officers transacted the business 
of the Court: in modern times the course 
was completely altered; for it was well 
known that the solicitors of the different 
boards employed by government did the 
whole of the business which used to be 
done by the proper officers of the Court. 
All that those officers now did was, merely 
to record the proceedings; though they 
were paid the same fees as when the bur- 
den of the business lay upon their hands. 
The Common-law Commissioners, in their 
report, had recommended that the court 
of Exchequer should be altered into a 
court of Common-law and of Revenue. 
He meant not to touch that part of the 
proceeding. He begged, however, that 
noble lords would not infer from that, 
that it was not the intention of government 
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House that, for several years past, the 
Lords of the Treasury had directed their 
attention to that part of the establishment 
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of the Exchequer. It had appeared to 
their lordships to be cumbrous and un- 
necessary ; and various acts of parliament 
and reports had been drawn up by the 
law officers of the Crown, upon the princi- 
ple, that the whole of this department 
should be remodelled. ‘Their lordships 
might form some notion of the urgent 
necessity of remodelling this department, 
when he laid before them one strong and 
remarkable fact. He alluded to one of the 
highest officers of the revenue department 
of the Exchequer, who, for very many 
years, had never been within the precincts 
of the Court, or had seen anything of 
its business. He had, in fact, for many 

ears, resided upon his property in the 

ast Riding of Yorkshire, and had received 
50002, a year—whilst all the duties were 
performed by his deputy, who did not re- 
ceive more than 5001. or 600. a year.— 
There was another point of the business of 
the Court, to which he would call the atten- 
tion of the House. He alluded to the Ex- 
chequer informations respecting publica- 
tions. These, he must state, were in every 
respect strictly Equity proceedings. When 
he filled the office of Attorney-general, he 
had had ample opportunities of knowing 
the extent and number of these proceed- 
ings. Now, he could say that there were 
not two of these cases filed in a year. He 
could assert, that the claims of this class 
involved no point of Equity of any conse- 
quence whatever. He should say, that 
the chief baron, with the assistance of the 
judge under the Lord Chancellor, might 
decide all the causes of this description 
without any difficulty. His bill was now 
before their lordships. He could only re- 
peat his trust, that the House would feel 
the enormity of the existing evil, and how 
necessary it was, to provide a suitable 
remedy. 

Lord Holland said, that considering the 
able hands in which the business was 
placed, and the professional characters 
of those whose attention was directed to 
the subject, he had been willing to wait 
and see if his objections to the bill, in the 
course of discussion, would be removed, 
He had been disappointed in his expecta- 
tion; and the present being the third 
reading, if it passed the House that night, 
the opportunity of his opposing it would 
be lost. His noble and learned friend on 
the woolsack had said, that the bill was 
a very simple bill, Now that was his 
objection to it. It was a bill. to create 
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a new office and a new judge. What he 
complained of was, that the House was 
called upon to do what might be necessary 
to do eventually, but which, until the 
whole subject was embraced, was per se 
malum. He would not withhold his assent 
to a grant of six, or even twenty thousand 
a-year to any officer, if he thought by 
voting that money, he should really ex- 
pedite the administration of justice. God 
forbid he should! But, taking the bill as 
a simple proposition, it reminded him of 
what had been said by sir E, Coke, that 
“‘there were two great evils, of fair pre- 
tences and of mischievous consequence— 
the creating of a new office, and the creat- 
ing of a new corporation.” These two 
things the House was called upon to do. 
He did not object to a new court, or a 
new judge, but he objected to the appoint- 
ment of either as a preliminary measure. 
Let the House have the whole case and 
the whole remedy before it, ere it acceded 
to such a proposition. He had listened 
with great delight to the speech of the 
noble lord on the woolsack, on the second 
reading of the bill—to the manly and able 
way in which the noble lord had, on that 
occasion, exposed the intolerable griev- 
ances which the country had so long suf- 
fered with respect to the administration of 
justice, and to the manner in which he 
had declared his determination to set his 
shoulder to the work of reform. What he 
complained of was this, that the noble 
lord having, in that speech, sketched the 
outline of the various measures which it 
was his intention to propose, had subse- 
quently brought forward only one part, 
and that not the most estimable part, of 
those measures. It was, however, no new 
measure. It had been tried before. It 
was simply another Vice-chancellor’s bill. 
At the time when that bill was before their 
lordships, he had opposed it on grounds, 
some of which on consideration he gave 
up, but others still appeared to him to be 
just and right. The learned lord alluded 
the other day to the objections to that 
bill which, fifteen years ago, had been 
urged in the other House by sir John 
Leach. He was sorry the learned lord 
had done so; because he had not added, 
that lord Castlereagh, in answer to the 
recommendation of sir John Leach to com- 
pel the Master of the Rolls to sit in the 
mornings as well as in the evenings, had 
said that sir Wiliam Grant, the then Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, had been averse to com- 
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ply ; so that there was an end of the mat- 
ter, as it would be improper to interfere 
with a patent office against the will of the 
existing proprietor, and cruel and unjust 
to do so with reference to so eminent a 
judge as sir W. Grant. In the propriety 
of this observation the House, and he be- 
lieved sir John Leach, acquiesced; and 
that was a circumstance which the learned 
lord ought to have mentioned. ‘The bill 
now in progress created a new court and 
a new judge. He was not prepared to 
say, that they might not be necessary, 
in conjunction with the other measures in 
contemplation. But he was not prepared 
to agree to the creation of a new court 
and a new judge, until he should have a 
clear understanding of the measures b 
which that proposition was to be followed. 
If he were asked, what he proposed to do, 
he would answer, that he should be very 
sorry to contribute to the destruction of 
this bill: but he could see no reason why 
it might not be postponed. He would only 
propose such a postponement as might 
enable the learned lord to embody, in the 
shape of other bills, the other great mea- 
sures which he had in contemplation. 
With that view, he would move, that the 
bill be read a third time on that day fort- 
night. 

Lord Redesdale said, he should prefer 
‘rendering the equitable jurisdiction of the 
court of Exchequer more efficacious, to 
the creation of another judge in the court 
of Chancery. In his opinion, if the-prin- 
cipal judge in the court of Exchequer 
were made an Equity judge, if another 
judge were added to that court, and 
the court made a Common-law court, 
it would tend more to expedite the pro- 
gress of justice than the measure now pro- 
posed. He earnestly hoped that the 
learned lord would withdraw the bill; for 
it was one which -required much more 
consideration than it had had. 

Lord Tenterden said, he had no objec- 
tion to the principle of the bill, or to the 
creation of a new judge. The immense 
increase of legal business, consequent on a 
similar increase in the business of the 
country, rendered such a measure ad- 
visable. But he strongly deprecated any 
reduction of the equitable jurisdiction of 
the court of Exchequer—a jurisdiction 
which, in his opinion, ought rather to be 
strengthened and augmented. 

The amendment was negatived, and 
the bill read a third time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 21. 


Sr. James’s Vestry Biry.] Mr. 
Hobhouse moved the third reading of this 
bill, Upon which, Mr. W. Ponsonby 
moved, by way of amendment, that it be 
read a third time upon this day three 
months. The amendment was seconded 
by sir Scrope Morland, 

Mr. Denison was surprised at the op- 
position which was now made to the bill, 
as in the committee there was a majority 
in its favour of fourteen to one. The 
principle of the bill was one which he 
considered the House bound to support. 
The question was, whether the parish of 
St. James was to be governed by a vestry 
selected by the parishioners, or by a self- 
elected body, who were to dispose of the 
parish funds as they might think proper. 

Mr. Estcourt opposed the measure, be- 
cause it was introduced in a different 
shape to that agreed to by the committee. 
The object of the bill was, to effect a dif- 
ferent management in the affairs of the 
parish to that by which it had been go- 
verned for many years past, and it neces- 
sarily involved these three points: first, 
whether there was any necessity for making 
any alteration in that management ; 
secondly, whether, if any was necessary, 
the mode suggested by this bill was the 
proper one ; and thirdly, whether this was 
the proper time for introducing the change. 
Now, as to the management of the parish 
affairs, he admitted they had been so con- 
ducted as to be open to some censure, but 
he denied that the mismanagement had 
been to an extent which required the in- 
terference of the House. The time chosen 
for bringing in this bill he considered ob- 
jectionable, as a committee was sitting to 
inquire into the whole system of select 
vestries. The bill was, in truth, flying 
in the face of that committee, and he saw 
many reasons for opposing its further pro- 

ess. 

Sir R. Wilson expressed a hope that the 
House would not negative a bill which 
had been so anxiously wished for by the 
inhabitants of St. James’s. Fourteen out 
of fifteen of the committee had voted in 
favour of the bill; and the opposition to it, 
if any, ought to have been made at an 
earlier period. 

Mr. Hobhouse trusted that the House 
would not now, at the eleventh hour, stop 
short in doing. this act of justice to the 
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inhabitants of St. James’s, who appealed to 
them as to the propriety of allowing a 
self-elected body, who had at their dis- 
posal a sum of 63,000. a-year, to be the 
auditors of their own accounts, and to be 
accountable only to themselves. If there 
existed no other argument against such a 
course of proceeding, one might be found 
in the conduct of the opponents of the 
bill. The hon. mover and seconder of the 
amendment were both select vestry-men in 
that parish ; and though he felt perfectly 
convinced that they were incapable of any 
unfairness, yet it was the natural tendency 
of such a system to lead to mismanage- 
ment and irregularity. The hon. member 
for Oxford, though he opposed the bill, 
admitted that mismanagement existed in 
the vestry. How were the parishioners to 
be secured against the continuance of that 
mismanagement? They had been told, 
that the vestry was aan of men of the 
first respectability. is he did not pre- 
tend to deny; but let not the House be 
led away by that fact. He would men- 
tion one or two facts, and then leave the 
House to consider whether the present 
system ought to be continued. Lord 

ardwicke was a select vestry-man, but 
during the last ten years that respectable 
nobleman had not attended the auditing 
of the accounts. There was another 
nobleman, earl Spencer, who had not at- 
tended the auditing of the accounts 
during the last ten years. Every means 
had been used to conciliate the opponents 
of the bill, but they refused to listen to 
terms; declaring their decided hostility to 
the principle of the bill. He hoped the 
House would consider the great expense 
to which individuals had been put in in- 
troducing this bill, When he, on former 
occasions, introduced individual cases, he 
was called upon to bring forward some 
remedy, and now that he brought forward 
such a measure, it was opposed. He re- 
gretted that his hon. colleague was pre- 
vented, by illness, from attending to give 
his support to the bill. 

Mr. Byng said, that had he been left to 
himself, he would have gone on as he had 
done for the last thirty years; but when 
he found the majority of the parish of a 
different opinion, he could not help putting 
this question to himself, “‘ Ought any body 
of men who have the expenditure of the 
parish to be allowed to audit their own 
accounts?” He felt that they ought not; 
and he should ‘be acting contrary to the 
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principles by which he had been guided 
during his whole life if he did not give his 
support to the bill. 

The House divided: For the original 
Motion 61; Against it 83; Majority in 
favour of the Amendment 22. The bill 
was consequently lost. 


Mr. O‘Connert—New Writ ror 
Crarez.] The Solicitor-general moved 
the order of the day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on this question. He 
said, it would be in the recollection of the 
House, that when this subject was last 
under the consideration of the House, 
doubts existed whether the Resolution 
he had proposed ought not to have refer- 
ence at once to the provisions of the 
recently-enacted Statute. With a view to 
meet those doubts, he would now withdraw 
his Motion, and move, “ That Mr. Speaker 
do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland, to make out (subject to 
the provisions of an Act passed in this 
Session of Parliament, intituled, * An 
Act to amend certain Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland relative to the election of 
Members to serve in Parliament, and to 
regulate the qualification of persons to 
vote at the election of Knights of the 
Shire in Ireland,’) a new Writ for the 
electing of a Knight of the Shire to serve 
in this present Parliament for the County 
of Clare, in the room of Daniel O‘Connell, 
esq., who, having been returned a Member 
of this House before the commencement 
of an Act passed in this Session of Par- 
liament ‘for the relief of his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic Subjects,’ has refused to 
qualify himself to sit and vote as a 
Member of this House, by taking the 
Oath of Supremacy.” 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that in pursuance 
of the notice he had given, he rose for the 
purpose of moving an amendment, both to 
what was now proposed, and to the pro- 
position that had been formerly made. 
Before he went into his argument, he 
wished to state, that the motion he was 
about to make was wholly unconnected 
with the individual whose name was 
mentioned in it. It neither proceeded 
from the suggestion of that individual, 
nor had there been regarding it any com- 
munication on his own part, or on the 
part of any individual he was coanected 
with; and at that moment he did not 
know what were the feelings and wishes 
of Mr. O‘Connell on the subject. He 
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need only further say, that it was a motion 
unconnected with any species of party 
feeling. The events which characterised 
the application to that House—the manner 
in which that application had been treated ; 
namely, as a purely judicial case—the 
events which had recently occurred, 
shewed that it was not to be considered 
as a measure of party. On the contrary, 
he was ready to admit, that whilst he was 
discharging this duty, he felt that it was 
strictly a personal duty; and, in the 
same manner, that he was_ strictly 
responsible for it. There was no in- 
dividual in that House more ready to 
express, as an Irishman, the obligations 
he owed the government for the measure 
they had lately carried through parliament. 
It was not therefore in hostility to them, 
but, as he had before stated, with reference 
to the tranquillity of Ireland, and with 
reference to the due execution of the law 
which had been passed, that he made the 
motion. It was not necessary for the 
purposes of the argument that he should 
go into the Relief bill. He admitted, for 
the sake of the argument, that the-effect 
of that bill must be taken for granted. 
He would not question the decision of a 
majority of that House that, under the 
provisions of the law, Mr. O‘Connell 
having refused to take the Oaths, was 
ineligible to sit as a member there. The 
question he should raise was founded on 
that proposition; and he trusted that 
when honourable members came to con- 
sider the case, they would find that, 
although they were right in affirming, 
as they had done, under a given state of 
the law, that Mr. O‘Connell was not 
entitled to a seat, they might be disposed 
to say, that the state of the law called for 
redress. That was his measure, and to 
that measure he hoped for their assent. 
He should not have brought forward this 
motion at all, but for the motion of the 
learned gentleman. What he should 
recommend was not, he admitted, goods 
per se, but it was a measure better, on 
grounds of public expediency, than the 
motion made by the learned gentleman. 
Before he applied himself to this question, 
he would refer to an occurrence which 
took place in the committee on the Relief 
bill, to which reference had been made. 
Honourable gentlemen would recollect 
that, in the committee on that bill, the 
hon. member for Dublin, seeing what 
would be the consequence of the bill 
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as it then stood, suggested the. propriety 
of amending that particular clause of the 
bill which applied to Roman Catholic 
members of parliament; who had been 
elected before that bill was. brought 
in—a clause which applied specifically, 
though not in terms, to Mr. O‘Connell. 
On that occasion he (Mr. Rice) stated, 
on the part of Mr. O‘Connell, that he 
did not wish any question personal 
to himself to be introduced on the 
passing of that bill, which might be cal- 
culated to arrest the progress of that 
measure. He believed he had said, that 
on that occasion he spoke for another, 
and expressed no opinion on his own 
behalf; and as that was a point which 
might be mistaken, he would repeat what 
a right hon. friend of his, a member of the 
king’s government, had said to him on 
that occasion. That right hon. gentleman 
spoke to him on that occasion, and ob- 
served with what caution he had made the 
communication, and had abstained from 
making any remark whatever; and if 
Mr. O‘Connell was at that time a pe- 
titioner at that bar, seeking relief from the 
operation of that bill, the declaration he 
had made might be stated in bar of his 
request. But it was not, he would repeat, 
only Mr. O‘Connell who was concerned 
in the present proposition—it was a ques- 
tion that related to the peace of Ireland ; 
and no act of Mr. O'Connell, nor of any 
other man, ought to distract that House 
from the real issue before them—which 
was, that it was their duty to do that which 
would convey to the community at large 
the greatest sum of good. To that issue 
he would proceed to apply his observa- 
tions; and he now came to consider the 
proposition of the learned gentleman. 
It was on Tuesday last that, after a pro- 
tracted debate, an Order was made for 
the attendance of Mr. O‘Connell on the 
day following. He attended, and the 
Speaker then read to him the Resolution 
of the House. They had no right to say 
that Mr. O‘Connell had any notice of 
that resolution until it was read to him? 
for he was not in official possession of that 
decision of the parliament until four 
o’clock; and what ensued afterwards; 
the Solicitor-general moved, that a new 
writ should issue for Clare; in other words, 
that Mr. O‘Connell, who had been de- 
clared duly elected, should cease to be a 
member of that House, and that there 
should be a new election. He could not 
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but complain of the breathless haste which 
the Solicitor-general had manifested. If 
he wished for evidence of that, he might 
refer to what had taken place that night 
—a matter unexampled in a deliberative 
assembly, and with reference to a severe 
determination—namely, that the measure 
which he, as the organ of government, 
proposed, on a resumed discussion, was 
not, in his own view of the matter, fit to 
be adopted without alteration. With re- 
gard to what that proposition had been, 
there had been many misrepresentations 
out of doors. There were gentlemen who 
considered that, as a matter of course, 
the refusal of Mr. O‘Connell to take the 
oaths occasioned a vacancy, and that a 
new writ must of course be granted. 
The Solicitor-general, however, would 
not contend for that proposition; he ad- 
mitted that it was different from the case 
of one who had sat and voted, in which 
case the seat would be at once vacated, 
and a new writ must issue. If what was 
now proposed was to be justified at all, 
it was to be justified solely by the will and 
pleasure of that House ; for certainly there 
was no statute which called on them to 
adopt it. The House had the power to 
act upon it; but to do so or not to do so 
was completely within their own province. 
The Solicitor-general, in making that 
proposition, had not stated one argument 
in recommendation of it; and it stood 
before them as a naked proposition, put 
from the Chair, on the motion of an hon. 
member. [t was founded simply on the 
precedent afforded by the case of Mr. 
Archdale. He admitted that it was the right 
of that House, under the circumstances of 
that case to direct the issue of a new writ ; 
but the Solicitor-general had not said that 
it was imperative on them to do so. It 
was matter of expediency; and being 
matter of expediency, it was for that 
House to judge whether it was advisable 
to adopt the course now recommended. 
He said, that the case of Mr.Archdale was 
the only one applicable to the present 
subject. The cases of sir H. Monson and 
of lord Fanshaw, were entirely within a 
different principle. He admitted that the 
proceeding might be justified as to their 
power to adopt it. The only question 
was as to its policy and expediency. 
He could wish that the measure rested 
solely on the declaration of the House, 
that Mr. O'Connell could not take his 
seat without taking the oaths, What 
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was the case in this instance? Mr. 
O’Connell might have been permitted 
to exercise his discretion whether he 
would or not accept the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds; but no such opportunity was 
afforded him. For the first time, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, he heard that the 
House had decided against his right to 
take his seat; and at five minutes after 
four o’clock, a new writ was moved for. 
It had been said, that the suspension of 
the issuing of a new writ was open to 
many objections ; that it was the first ne- 
cessity and duty of the House to fill up 
the vacancy that had occurred. To those 
who felt the weight of that duty the pro- 
position he should make was open to no 
objection. He proposed that they should 
take the obviously simple mode of getting 
over the difficulty, by admitting the indi- 
vidual who had been returned. He saw 
no great force in the argument as to filling 
up the number of members in that House, 
unless the electors of Clare applied to 
that House, and said they were unrepre- 
sented, and called on that House to issue 
a new writ for a new election. But they 
had done no such thing; and, if he mis- 
took not, the electors of Clare had been 
accustomed to be unrepresented. If 
the doctrine of the fulness of the House 
rendered a new writ necessary, it was 
competent to a majority of that House to 
enforce obedience to that necessity. 
But such a necessity had not always been 
observed and obeyed. On one occasion a 
gentleman, who had been appointed to a 
high office in the colonies, represented that 
county [no, no] but, if he was wrong in 
that instance, the county was represented 
by a right hon. friend of his, who, during 
the same period, was an ambassador at 
the Court of Stockholm. If, by a call of 
the House, the absence of the hon. member 
for Clare had been brought before them, it 
would have been their duty to notice it ; 
if there had been a complaint made by 
his constituents, then also it might fairly 
have been brought forward; but he (Mr. 
Spring Rice) objected to the proposition of 
the Solicitor-general, because, under the 
circumstances, it would, in point of fact, 
bring the House into contact with a single 
individual, and compel them to run the 
risk of making Mr. O’Connell a_ political 
martyr, and of again plunging Ireland 
into discord and distraction. Who was 
the hon. gentleman, he would ask, whom 


they had to deal with? That was a ques- 
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tion which Mr. O’Connell himself asked 
the House, in that address which had pro- 
duced so deep an impression upon them. 
That hon. gentleman inquired, what was 
the House disposed to do with him? He 
would not repeat that question; but he 
would ask, who was Mr. O’Connell? How 
were they called on to deal with him? 
Was he a single individual, not connected 
with the sympathy of the majority of the 
religious community to which he belong- 
ed? Wasit merely the freeholders of the 
county of Clare that were interested in him 
as a representative? That House would 
shew itself to be in a state of ignorance if 
it supposed, in fact, such to be the case. 
Mr. O’Connell, it was true, was the repre- 
sentative of the county of Clare; but he 
was viewed as the representative of the 
feeling, sympathies, and interests, of the 
whole Catholic people of Ireland, who as 
one man would feel whatever affected him 
individually. The right hon. gentleman, 
he perceived, dissented from what he was 
saymg; but he would ask, whether there 
was an Irishman in the House that did 
not know that this question was a question 
of the greatest importance, and that from 
the highest to the lowest there was not 
one single Roman Catholic in Ireland who 
did not feel as deep an interest in it as any 
constituent of Mr. O’Connell? The 
House had heard much of the agitation 
which had prevailed in Ireland. He en- 
treated the House seriously to consider, 
whether the step they were now called 
upon to take had not a direct tendency 
to re-produce that very result which every 
good man wished to avoid. They had 
passed three bills in the course of the pre- 
sent session, to which more importance 
was attached than to any measure that 
ever was before the House. But if they 
agreed to issue a new writ for the county 
of Clare, they would. undo all the advan- 
tages they had conferred. By forcing on 
a new election in the county of Clare, they 
would raise the very scaffolding which 
they had taken so much pains to destroy. 
Instead of the Association, there would be 
a committee sitting in Dublin for the re- 
turn of Mr. O’Connell; and in that course 
they would be justified by the vote that 
House was asked to pass that evening. 
He said again, the Catholics of Ireland 
would be justified; for if any of them was 
indifferent to the return of Mr. O’Connell 
that individual could have no true feeling 
of gratitude to the man who had fought 
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his battles, and by whose instrumentality 
the Catholics succeeded. He would’ take 
the liberty, on behalf of the friends of the 
Relief bill, to claim that the revival of 
agitation should not be ascribed to the 
failure of that measure, but to this forced 
election in the county of Clare. Very 
different would be the result, if that elec- 
tion, instead of being forced on the coun- 
ty by the House, were brought on by a 
vacancy created by an act of Mr. O’Con- 
nell himself. The bill which he should 
ask leave to introduce, would consist of a 
single clause, enacting that ‘the Oath to 
be, in all cases, taken at the table of the 
House by Roman Catholic members, shall 
be the oath provided in the Relief bill 
and no other.” It was said by many hon- 
ourable gentlemen, that they did not be- 
lieve it was intended by the Relief bill to 
exclude Mr. O’Connell. This opinion 
was repeated on great authority; and if it 
were half as general in his own country, 
he would not propose the bill he wished 
to introduce. But the people there were 
not so credulous or ingenuous as his hon. 
friend, the member for Kirkcudbright, 
who believed that it was a matter of acci- 
dent by which Mr. O’Connell was exclu- 
ded; for the enactment applied to this 
case, and to this case alone. He called 
on those who were disposed to vote against 
him to shew one inconvenience or suggest 
one danger which could arise from the ad- 
mission of Mr. O’Connell into that House. 
He had shown what, in all probability, 
the result of a new election would be. He 
did not like to hear honourable gentlemen 
support the proposition of the Solicitor- 
general on the ground of upholding the dig- 
nity of the House; for that was a pretext 
used when all other reasons failed. A 
right hon. gentleman had referred to what 
had occurred in another place, when an 
amendment was moved to the Relief Bill, 
to make it more directly applicable to the 
case of Mr. O’Connell. That proposition 
came from a quarter entitled to the high- 
est possible respect; but he called on the 
House to listen to the answer which was 
returned by a learned lord, high in his 
majesty’s councils: “I would ask your 
lordships whether, in a measure of such 
immense importance, it would be advisable 
for your lordships to descend from the 
high station in which the legislature should 
stand, to make the act turn against one 
single individual?” That was a justifica- 
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man of sense to declare whether the con- 
struction which the House had put upon 
the act did not make it turn against a sin- 
gle individual? It was not fit that persons 
should descend from their high station to 
mix up petty feelings, and, above all, per- 
sonal resentment, with the question. Let 
not the cup of gladness which had been 
offered to Ireland be poisoned by one nox- 
ious drop. In bringing his motion before 
the House, he had cautiously abstained 
from saying any thing calculated to excite 
irritation in Ireland {a laugh]. He as- 
sured the House that such had been his 
intention. He did not wish the people of 
Ireland to suppose that their cause had 
not been stated ; and he thought that con- 
stitutional agitation in the House was bet- 
ter than what might be termed unconsti- 
tutional agitation out of doors. The hon. 
member concluded with moving, by way 
of amendent, “ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend the act of the pre- 
sent session of parliament, entitled, ‘ An 
Act for the Relief of His Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic Subjects,’ so far as relates to the 
Oaths to be taken by members of the 
House of Commons being Roman Ca- 
tholics.”’ 

Lord Morpeth seconded the motion. 
He said, he did so the more readily, be- 
cause he had voted against the claim of 
the hon. member for Clare on the mere 
point of law. He had never come more 
reluctantly to a decision ; but constrained 
as he was, to act judicially, he felt him- 
self bound to vote against a claim which 
he believed to be unfounded in law. He 
was glad the motion of his hon. friend af- 
forded the House an opportunity, by open- 
ing the question of expediency, to divest 
themselves of the purely judicial charac- 
ter, and assume that which was more 
especially their own —their deliberative 
character. He thought his hon. friend 
had established a case which was entitled 
to the support of that House. They had 
now an opportunity of making a practical 
demonstration, that they were not acting 
from personal hostility towards the hon. 
member for Clare; but if they did not 
make it, he was afraid the people of Ire- 
land would doubt the sincerity of their 
professions. It was better to adopt this 
course than run any risk of exciting agi- 
tation again in Ireland. It was more ad- 
visable to incur a remote and speculative 
danger, than one near and immediate. 
He had rejoiced to see his noble friend, 
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the member for Horsham, take his seat ; 
and if anything could have added to his 
gratification, it would have been not only 
that the first Commoner in England was 
no longer debarred from his allotted share 
in government and legislation, but that 
there was now a fair and legitimate oppor- 
tunity to rescue the legislature from the 
appearance, if not from the reality, of the 
ungracious course of acting in violation of 
the general spirit of the Relief bill; and 
at the same time to give to that admirable 
text all the advantage of a free and liberal 
commentary. 

General Gascoyne said, he should have 
been happy to second the motion, had he 
not been anticipated by the noble lord. 
Though he differed in some respects from 
the hon. mover, he trusted he should 
come tothe same conclusion. It appeared 
to him that the House had got itself into 
a dilemma by the indiscreet manner in 
which the Relief bill had been forced 
through the House. He had opposed the 
bill to the utmost of his power; but he 
had never directed any part of his opposi- 
tion against a private individual. It was 
far from his wish to oppose Mr. O’Connell ; 
on the contrary, he thought that gentle- 
man had been hardly dealt by. He knew 
not whether the hon. gentleman was him- 
self aware of all the circumstances attend- 
ing his case. It was unfair to assert that 
the clause under which Mr. O’Connell 
was excluded, was an inadvertency in the 
bill. So far from his exclusion being an 
inadvertency, it had been frequently ad- 
verted to. Mr. O’Connell’s right had been 
sacrificed to a compromise between the 
members on his right and on his left. Did 
not a noble lord come down to the House 
and make the hon. gentleman a party to 
that compromise, by stating, that he had 
authorized him to express his wish that 
his situation might not be considered an 
obstacle to the passing of the bill? But 
the compromise by which the hon. gentle- 
man’s rights had been sacrificed, was not 
the only one made on the occasion. Ano- 
ther compromise had been entered into, 
inconsistent with the principle always pro- 
fessed but seldom acted on, by which 
three thousand, three hundred petsons 
were unjustly deprived of their rights and 
privileges. If the hon. gentleman were 
sent back to Clare, where were the persons 
who had elected him? They had disap- 
peared. By one fell stroke they had been 
swept away. The only part of the bill 
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which was ex post facto was this clause, 
which deprived the hon. member for Clare 
of his seat. God forbid that he should 
argue the question as to the oaths before 
the Lord Steward; but if he understood 
what had fallen from those who were 
learned in the law, he understood that the 
5th of Elizabeth was still in force. He 
would ask the right hon. Secretary, whe- 
ther, during the discussion on the Relief 
bill, he had not stated to him, that it was 
difficult to know what acts were repealed ; 
and that the right hon. Secretary had re- 
plied, that when the House was in commit- 
tee he would have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing all the bills which he thought were 
repealed? As he had, however, been no 
party to the bill, it was not likely that he 
should take upon himself such a step. If 
he remembered aright, the learned member 
for Weymouth had, on that fevening, said, 
that he conceived that no bill was repeal- 
ed, but that only one form of oath was 
substituted for another. Since expediency 
had been the alleged reason for the neces- 
sity of the bill, he would ask why expedi- 
ency, on this occasion, should be altoge- 
ther left out of the question? He would 
ask, whether the same expediency which 
had induced the right hon, Secretary to 
bring forward the Relief bill ought not 
likewise to induce him to keep that peace 
in Ireland, which was in a very doubtful 
situation? He could easily conceive that 
the government laboured under the appre- 
hension that they might be forced to go 
further than they had intended ; but still 
he did not see why they should hesitate to 
let a private individual into the House of 
Commons ; especially as his was a case 
altogether unprecedented, and one in 
which no one could hereafter be placed. 
For his own part, he should like to see 
the hon. member for Clare take his seat in 
the House, for he fully concurred in the 
opinion once expressed by the late Mr. 

Canning: he should like to see those who 
had been, or who were likely to take the 
parts of demagogues, contend on the floor 
of that House, rather than deliver their 

harangues from a scaffold [hear, and a 

laugh].—he meant from a hustings. He 

was sure if honourable members consulted 

their own private feelings, there was not 

one in ten who would not support the ad- 

mission of the member for Clare. If the 

motion of the hon. member for Limerick 

were carried, it was his intention to pro- 

pose one or two little alterations ; for he 
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must object to’ the limitation which the 
hon. member had put to his bill; but that 
might be obviated by moving an instruc- 
tion to the committee to extend its inqui- 
ries a little farther, and go to a few 
points which would give a more effectual 
and satisfactory relief to the Catholies. 
There was time enough to carry the mea- 
sure through both Houses before the close 
of the session. 

Mr. R. Colborne expressed his regret 
that any measure should have been pro- 
posed which would seem a personal visita- 
tion on the hon. member for Clare; and 
the more particularly after the tone and 
temper which that hon. gentleman had 
evinced in his recent address at the bar of 
that House. He deeply regretted the 
course adopted by the hon. member for 
Limerick, who now, more than three weeks 
after they had passed a bill with due 
deliberation, came forward to propose 
another bill for its amendment and 
that, too, on a point which was obvious 
to all when the measure was in pro- 
gress through the House. If the hon. 
member had proposed to take the sense 
of the House on the clause which excluded 
the member for Clare, he would have 
voted with him, if he had stood in a 
minority of two. The clause was not only 
brought under the notice of the House ; 
but an intimation was given from the hon. 
member for Clare himself, that any feeling 
with reference to him should not be an 
obstacle. Why, then, under these cir- 
cumstances, should the measure be thrown 
back on the House for revision? If there 
were any members who supported the bill 
on the ground of that very clause, was it 
fair to turn round on them now, when, 
possibly, the majority in its favour might 
have been created by their support, and 
alter the bill in the only part which they 
approved of in it? Such a course, how- 
ever desirable its result might be in other 
respects, would be unjust, as it would be 
a breach of faith with those members. If 
there were any who had not thought that 
the bill would have the effect of excluding 
the hon. member, to them his observations 
would not apply; but though he might 
admire their conscientious feeling, he could 
not give them much credit for their pene- 
tration. But he would not break faith 
with those who had acted under a different 
impression. Was there, then, no remedy 
for this case? He would ask, what great 
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the writ? This had been done in the 
case of East Retford. He knew it would 
be said, that the cases were different. But 
still it was the case of a suspension. What 
harm would a suspension do in the present 
instance? He might be asked, what good 
would be obtained by it? There would be 
a great good: the fever of excitement 
which now existed would be removed. 
The hon. member for Clare might possibly 
be induced to take the oath [no, no}. It 
was well known that, in former times, 
many conscientious men of the same reli- 
gion asthe hon. member for Clare had 
taken the oath. The hon. member had, 
it was true, declared emphatically, that 
he would not take it; and he must own 
he was not satisfied with the tone in 
which the declaration was made. Might 
not the hon. member himself obviate 
the difficulties of the case by accepting 
the Chiltern Hundreds? If the writ 
could be suspended, he should think it 
the most desirable course; but if that 
could not be done, rather than support 
the amendment, he must vote for the 
original motion. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that if on Monday 
he had voted in the minority against the 
motion of his learned friend the Solicitor- 
general, he felt still more bound to oppose 
the amendment now proposed by the hon. 
member for Limerick. The decision of 
the House on Monday was, that the hon. 
member for Clare was bound to take the 
Oath of Supremacy before he took his seat, 
and the hon. member had since then 
declared at the bar, that he could not take 
that oath. When the House heard the 
hon. member stating his reasons why he 
ought to be allowed to take his seat, they 
were admonished that, in deciding on that 
question, they were acting strictly in a 
judicial capacity. To him such an admoni- 
tion was unnecessary. He had listened 
with the most serious attention to the 
statement which the hon. member made. 
He had listened with equal attention to the 
speech of his learned friend, the Solicitor- 
general, nor had he left his seat during 
the speeches which had been delivered by 
several hon. and learned gentlemen, who 
from their great legal acquirements, were 
most capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment on the question before them. While 
attending to their arguments, and incapa- 
ble of following them in the legal view of 
the matter in debate, he looked upon him- 
self in the character of ajuryman ; and in 
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that character he felt bound, in consider 
ing that the law was penal to the indi- 
vidual, to consider also, that the great 
differences of opinion upon it, amongst so 
many eminent legal authorities, were cal- 
culated to raise doubt in his mind, and 
that he was bound to give the party before 
him the benefit of that doubt. He owned 
he had entertained some doubts, before 
the able and perspicuous arguments of the 
learned member for Peterborough; but 
after he had heard his speech, he did not 
entertain any doubt whatever, that the law 
did not bear the construction which the 
member for Clare had put upon it. He 
had come down to the House under the 
strong impression, that the bill would ex- 
clude the hon. member; but he thought, 
that if, from the wording of the act, the 
purport of it was not clearly expressed, the 
party to whom alone it might be consider- 
ed penal had a right to the benefit of any 
doubt which the nature of that wording 
might create. He could not forget, how- 
ever, that a large majority had affirmed 
the proposition of his learned friend, 
the Solicitor-general, and that they were 
bound by that decision. He was sorry 
that the decision had been so, and that 
they had not followed the precedent of 1801. 
He alluded to the case of Mr. Horne 
Tooke. It was well known, that when 
that gentleman, who was in holy orders, 
was returned to parliament, a motion was 
made by a noble lord (Temple), for a new 
writ for the borough which Mr. Tooke 
represented, on the ground that, being in 
holy orders he had not a right to sit in that 
House. The subject was referred to the 
consideration of a committee up stairs, 
which decided, that according to the usage 
of parliament, and to all the legal con- 
stitutional authorities, a person in holy 
orders ought not to sit in the House of 
Commons. It was on these grounds that 
the noble lord moved the new writ. Now 
he begged the attention of the House to 
the course which was then pursued. The 
person then at the head of the government 
was Mr. Addington, now lord Sidmouth, 
who before he was raised to that high sta- 
tion had filled with great ability the chair 
of that House, and was therefore well ac- 
quainted with its forms and_ privileges. 
That right hon. gentleman stated, that he 
had no doubt whatever on the question, 
and that he was ready to support the ab- - 
stract proposition, that no person who had 
been admitted to holy orders could take 
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his seat in the Commons. The late lord 
Ellenborough, who at that time held the 
office of Attorney-general, was of the same 
opinion, as was also Mr. Perceval, then 
Solicitor-general, and lord Stowell, then 
Judge Advocate, who had strongly ex- 
pressed his opinion against the propriety 
of allowing a clergyman a seat in the 
House. What was the course taken by 
Mr. Addington under these circumstances ? 
He had listened to the arguments against 
the right of Mr. Horne Tooke to sit, but 
having heard also the contrary opinions of 
such eminent men as Erskine, Grey, and 
Fox, he felt that it was a case of at least 
some doubt, and he stated that he would 
bring in a bill to remove that doubt, and 
to prevent the case from being brought 
into a precedent in future, but he did not 
think fit to exclude Mr. Tooke, as he had 
been duly returned. The consequence 
was, that the rev. gentleman sat in parlia- 
ment till the next general election; and 
certainly a more harmless member had 
never sat in it, whatever might have been 
his conduct out of doors. He must say, 
then, that he regretted the course taken by 
the House, instead of bringing in a bill to 
remove any doubts in the case before them 
if doubtexisted. But that decision having 
been made, he must bow to it. He could 
not, however, agree to the proposition of 
the hon. member for Limerick ; for it went 
upon a principle as if no doubt had ever 
been stated or no decision given with re- 
spect toit, and as if, for the first time, they 
were then called upon to amend an act 
which had passed only a month ago. 
They had all been aware that the bill would 
have the effect of excluding Mr. O’Con- 
nell; yet considering the salutary effects 
which its general enactments tended to 
produce in Ireland, they were content to 
swallow it even with that imperfection. 
Were they then justified in now proposing 
an alteration of a measure which they had 
adopted with a full knowledge of its effects? 
He could not but lament that the amend- 
ment had been moved. It was much more 
caleulated to excite than to allay agitation. 
If they adopted the first proposition, all that 
could be said upon it was, that there was 
a. difference of opinion on it inthe House ; 
but the effects of the amendment would 
not be so harmless. He objected to the 


amendment on the ground that it was a 
naked proposal to amend the Relief bill. 
He fully concurred with his hon. colleague, 
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member for Clare taking his place in that 
House, than have him recognized as the 
head and acknowledged chief of that 
agitation which prevailed in Ireland. 

Mr. Fergusson said, the hon. member 
for Limerick had, in his opinion, taken a 
very unfair course, for the result of the 
arguments which he had used would do 
anything rather than quiet the agitation 
which was still abroad in Ireland. If that 
country was agitated in consequence of the 
resolution of that House, he should like to 
know on what ground that agitation was 
to take place? Could it be said that the 
bill had been framed out of any personal 
feeling towards the hon. member for Clare, 
after the hon. gentleman (Mr. Rice) had 
himself stated, from that hon. member 
that he wished his own situation to be left 
entirely out of the question ;. and had also 
gone on to say, that if the hon. member 
for Clare was a petitioner at that House, 
it would be a bar to his plea, that he him- 
self had produced the agitation which 
gave rise to the introduction of the bill ? 
If Mr. O’Connell considered himself ex- 
cluded by the bill, the time was passed 
for his making it a subject of complaint to 
the House; and he could not but think, 
if the House passed a bill such as the hon. 
member for Limerick desired, that the 
other House and the country would be in- 
duced to believe, what it was by no means 
intended to admit—that the bill was 
intended to conciliate Mr. O’Connell and 
the Catholics of Ireland. He apprehended 
too, that if they suspended the execution 
of the writ, their conduct would be liable 
to the same objection. They would be 
considered as consenting to a virtual repeal 
of some of the provisions of that salutary 
measure which had been carried amidst so 
many difficluties,and which had conferred so 
great a benefit on Ireland. Ifthey were now to 
take into their consideration any measure 
for the amendment of that part of the bill 
which went to exclude Mr. O’Connell, 
those who were so much opposed to the 
passing of the Relief bill would seize the 
occasion to attempt the repeal of many of 
the most vital portions of the act. He 
trusted therefore, that the House would 
not even op such an occasion as this de- 
part from those provisions which it had 
determined upon, after the most deliberate 
consideration. Mr. O’Connell could not 
complain that he had been taken by sur- 
prise. He knew very well, before he came 
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would be tendered to him; and the hon. 
member for Limerick could not be ignorant 
of that fact when the bill was under con- 
sideration. No one desired more earnestly 
than he did to see Mr. O’Connell a mem- 
ber of that House; {and he certainly 
should find no fault with the electors of 
Clare if Mr. O’Connell was returned again, 
because he believed most sincerely that he 
had laid all the population of Ireland under 
the deepest obligation. The electors of 
Clare had, however, no just reason to com- 
plain of the rejection of Mr. O’Connell as 
their member; they knew at the time they 
elected him that he could not take the 
oaths which would be required; and if it 
was contended that they did not know it, 
their want of knowledge must be attributed 
to the representations of Mr. O’Connell, 
who pledged himself as a lawyer, that he 
could sit in that House as their member 
without taking the oaths, and upon that 
representation they were induced to return 
him. In that opinion he wasunfortunately 
mistaken; but then, he had no reason to 
complain of the decision of the House, nor 
had the electors any fair ground of objec- 
tion to the course which parliament pur- 
sued. 

Mr. Littleton gave his hon. friend, 
credit for every possible good motive in 
proposing his present amendment ; but at 
the same time he must really ask him 
what good he proposed to effect by it. 
Mr. O’Connell had had the full benefit of 
every doubt that could be suggested upon 
the statute. In the discussion of Monday, 
he would not say the consciences, but cer- 
tainly the understanding of the House had 
been strained to the utmost, to give Mr. 
O’Connell the benefit of every doubt. 
What, then, was it that his hon. friend 

roposed to do by his present motion? 
Had he the slightest chance of carrying 
it? And if he had not, what else but 
agitation could follow the discussion of it ? 
Mr. O’Connell had no fair ground to com- 
plain that he had been treated with hard- 
ship. If he had any ground of complaint 
at all, it was that his constituency in 
Clare had been destroyed, by being left 
so long without any one to represent them 
in that House. But, who was to blame 
for that? If the hon. gentleman had 
taken the necessary oaths before the close 
of last session, or if he had presented him- 
self there for the same purpose at an early 
part of this session, he would have been 
sent back much sooner to the consti- 
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tuency which elected him. The House 
was not to blame for any injury which 
had been done to the constituency of 
Clare. If any person was to blame, it 
was Mr. O'Connell himself; who, by 
his delaying to tender himself to take the 
Oath of Supremacy, had pro tanto dis- 
franchised his own constituents. Mr. 
O’Connell could not be admitted to take 
his seat under the Relief Act; except by 
making an ex post facto addition to it in 
his behalf; and he thought that Mr. 
O’Connell was not ina situation to ex- 
pect any thing like grace or favour from the 
House. He admitted the benefit which 
Mr. Connell had conferred upon his Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects ; but he must contend, 
that as he was elected under the old, he 
had no claim to the benefit of the new, 
law. The House could not, without de- 
grading. itself, accede to the amendment. 

Lord Nugent said, he could not vote 
for the amendment. Having acquiesced 
in the bill with the clause in it, which had 
the effect of excluding Mr. O’Connell, he 
could not so soon turn round and say, 
that it should be practically abrogated ; 
at the same time, although upon these 
grounds he was opposed to the amend- 
ment, he was also opposed to the motion 
of the Solicitor-general. He differed to- 
tally from the hon. member for Kirkeud- 
bright in thinking that a new writ should 
necessarily and immediately issue. Nei- 
ther by the common law, the statute law, 
or the law of parliament, did he conceive 
it necessary that a new writ should issue, 
merely because the hon. member refused 
to take the oaths. Thecase of Mr. Arch- 
dale had been mentioned; but that was 
a case which he did not consider at all 
in point; and even if it were, one prece- 
dent did not constitute law. Upon these 
grounds he would oppose both the original 
motion and the amendment. 

Sir J. Mackintosh wished to state why 
he thought himself at liberty, after giving 
the subject the fullest consideration, to 
vote for the original motion. He can- 
didly confessed, that when the Relief 
bill was passing through the House, 
he considered it as excluding Mr. 
O’Connell from his seat. He lamented 
it exceedingly; but he acquiesced in it, 
because he felt himself bound to o 
nothing and to propose nothing, which 
could risk the success of a bill, which he 
believed to be pregnant with the most 
salutary consequences. Nothwithstanding 
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the knowledge which he had of the inten- 
tion of the legislature, he considered him- 
self at liberty to avail himself of any de- 
fective language, if any such could be 
discovered in the bill, to open the doors 
of the House to Mr. O’Connell. Not 
being able to discover any such defective 
language in the bill, and being resolved to 
take no part in excluding from his seat a 
person whom he believed to be one of the 
greatest benefactors to Ireland, he abstained 
altogether from voting on the question. He 
lamented that his hon. friend, the member 
for Kirkcudbright should, being himself a 
lawyer, and knowing the effect of such 
observations, have seemed to cast some 
reflection upon Mr. O’Connell for the de- 
clarations contained in his address to the 
freeholders of Clare. Surely no man 
could doubt, that declaration of opinion 
respecting a right to sit in that House 
was made in perfect good faith. The 
case was by no means so clear as not to 
admit of doubt. As a lawyer of undis- 
puted eminence he might well entertain 
such an opinion; and, as a man of unim- 
peachable honour, he might well get 
credit for sincerity in propounding it. 
Under all the. circumstances of the case, 
he hoped his hon. friend would withdraw 
his amendment. . 

Mr. Wilmot Horton hoped his hon. 
friend would withdraw his amendment. 
It was. one of the misfortunes of these 
discussions that they assumed a personal 
character, without the slightest disposition 
on the part of members to consider the 
question with reference to the hon. mem- 
ber for Clare as an individual. For his 
part, he had voted on the former evening 
against the claim of the hon. member be- 
cause he considered the question as one 
of a nature purely judicial, and because 
he was convinced the claim could not be 
supported ; and although some hon. mem- 
bers had not voted, he believed they held 
the same opinions. He wished to see Mr. 
O’Connell in that House; but when called 
upon to decide the question of his right 
to sit without taking the Oath of Supre- 
macy, he felt that, in the discharge of an 
important duty, he could not do other- 
wise than oppose the claim. He trusted 
that his hon. friend would withdraw his 
amendment ; for he did not think it be- 
coming in the House to employ its time 
in looking for flaws in bills of importance, 
or in-special pleading upon their wording 
and import, The House, after a qiscus- 
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sion which had been conducted with great 
ability, had declared that Mr. O’Connell 
could not sit and vote in parliament, un- 
less he first took the Oath of Supremacy. 
He had declined taking that oath; and 
therefore the motion of the Solicitor-gene- 
ral should take its course. 

Mr. Spring Rice expressed his readiness 
to withdraw his motion. Had he con- 
ceived it to be at variance with the good 
faith and honour of the House, he could 
not have proposed it. . As there did, how- 
ever, seem to be avery general opinion 
that, any alteration of the Relief bill might 
involve a construction of that kind he 
was anxious to withdraw it; and if any 
expressions had fallen from him calculated 
to excite angry feelings in Ireland, no one 
could regret it more strongly than he 
would. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he cordially 
rejoiced in the announcement of the hon. 
member. So little, indeed, was he dis- 
posed to take any triumph on this ques- 
tion, that he preferred such a conclusion 
to any negative of the motion, although 
supported -by a large majority. Indeed, 
he should not have said a single word 
on the subject, had he not wished to make 
an observation on an expression which 
fell from an hon. member, attributing 
harshness and severity to those who 
brought forward the motion for the exclu- 
sion of Mr. O’Connell. Now, every thing 
which could give the slightest semblance 
of the motion being a personal proceed- 
ing had been wholly avoided. — So far 
from wishing to push the proceedings be- 
yond the usual practice of parliament, 
the motion, although not expressly en- 
joined by law, was not in the discretion of 
the House, and was in every respect con- 
formable to its practice, in cases either 
exactly similar or bearing astrong analogy 
to that of the member for Clare. In the 
cases of lord Fanshaw and sir H. Monson, 
upon a refusal to qualify, they were dis- 
charged from their attendance, not ex- 
pelled, and new writs were issued. The 
case of Archdale, the Quaker, was, how- 
ever, precisely in point. There had been a 
case, too, of recent occurrence, which bore 
a strong analogy to that of Mr. O’Connell. 
He alluded to the case of Mr. Southey. 
Mr. Southey was elected member for 
Downton ; and having thereupon written 
a letter to the Speaker, intimating that 
he did not possess the necessary qualifi- 
cation, the Speaker read the letter to the 
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House, and a new writ was issued imme- 
diately. So far, therefore, as precedent 
went, the practice had always been in 
strict conformity with the present motion. 
Had not the House, however, acted with 
the greatest forbearance to Mr. O’Con- 
nell? It was well-known to every mem- 
ber that Mr. O’Connell had been in town 
from the commencement of the session ; 
and yet although this was notorious, had 
any motion been made to compel him to 
present himself for the purpose of taking 
the oaths? No motion of that kind had 
been attempted; and when the decision 
of the House was made, that decision, it 
ought to be recollected, was forced upon 
it by Mr. O’Connell himself. The course 
of the House had been throughout per- 
fectly justifiable. They could not, in 
compliance with their duty, have adopted 
any other.. Mr. O’Connell had _pro- 
nounced a determination not to take the 


oaths; and he would ask, was not the 


House bound to provide for a new elec- 
tion? It had been intimated, that go- 
vernment had used its influence to increase 
the majority upon this question. To that 
statement he gave the most peremptory 
contradiction. The government had not 
interfered in any way upon the subject. 
Even those ordinary forms which they all 
knew were used to give information to 
members {when business of importance 
might be expected, was departed from in 
that instance. He viewed Mr. O’Connell’s 
case merely as that of an individual ; and 
should treat it as he should the case of 
any other member. The course which 
the law of the land and the precedents of 
parliament pointed out should be, without 
hesitation, pursued towards Mr. O’Con- 
nell, regardless of the consequences which 
an hon. gentleman seemed to fear would 
result from doing so. His gallant friend 
seemed to anticipate with considerable 
alarm the consequences which would 
follow the course now proposed for adop- 
tion by the House. Now, he felt no such 
alarm. The observations of his gallant 
friend he should answer by merely stat- 
ing a few facts respecting the course 
which government had pursued, during 
the last few weeks, in the county with 
which his gallant friend was connected. 
Several instances of insubordination and 
disturbance having recently occurred in 
the manufacturing districts in that county, 
he had thought it right in mercy to the 
deluded sufferers, to send over to Ireland 
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for the transport of some troops into Lan- 
cashire. Now, so far from being in- 
formed that they could not be spared, 
he had received the following letter from 
the highest authority in the sister king- 
dom; and he mentioned the fact to show 
the beneficial consequences which had 
already resulted from the late measure of 
concession. On the 9th of May he had 
written to the lord lieutenant to send over 
three regiments if he could ‘spare them, 
and on the 11th his excellency had written 
to him the following reply :—‘‘I have 
this day received your letter of the 9th 
signifying your wish to withdraw, if pos- 
sible, one regiment of cavalry and two of 
infantry from the military force of this 
country. In reply to which, it gives me 
real satisfaction to inform you, that, un- 
der present appearances, these regiments 
may be spared, without any danger to 
the public peace of this country.” There 
was in this letter enough to satisfy him of 
the beneficial manner in which the late 
bill had operated upon the tranquillity of 
Ireland. Why, then, was it to be said 
that the present question, which was 
merely one of parliamentary privilege, 
was calculated to undo the good they 
had already achieved? ~ He cared no- 
thing about the new election for Clare; 
all he considered was, the necessity of 
maintaining the just privileges of parlia- 
ment. Upon the question of expediency 
also, he was much fortified in his opinion ; 
for if they were to re-open this consider- 
ation, what would those think who were 
affected by the forty-shilling disfranchise- 
ment bill, which was the price paid for the 
larger measure. Upon the fullest delibe- 
ration, therefore, he saw no other course 
which it became them to take, than to 
agree to the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend. 

Mr. Brougham said, he merely wished 
that the course which the House was about 
to take should be clearly understood. It 
was a mistake to say, that the issuing of 
the new writ necessarily followed from Mr. 
O’Connell’s refusal to take the oath. 
There was no statute which attached such 
a consequence to the refusal of a member 
to take any particular test. There was no 
statute which vacated a seat under such 
circumstances. There was, indeed, one 
which inflicted a penalty for sitting and 
voting, before the oaths were taken; but 
Mr. O’Connell had neither sat nor voted. 
The simple refusal to take the oath, there- 
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fore, did not enjoin the issuing of the new 
writ. Indeed, there were cases upon the 
Journals—for instance, that of sir Joseph 
Jekyl, in 1715—where. a member might 
sit upon a secret committee of the House, 
although he had never taken his seat. 
Nothing was, therefore, more inaccurate 
than to say that the refusal to take the 
oath enjoined the disqualification from 
taking the seat. 

The Solicitor-general disclaimed, in the 
strongest manner, any personal hostility 
to Mr. O’Connell, while he felt it his duty 
to vindicate the privileges of parliament. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, 
and the original motion agreed to. 


Peritions.] Colonel Davies, after 
observing, that it was expedient that a 
limited time should be assigned for the 
presentation of Petitions, and having allu- 
ded to the great increase of business which 
had of late years devolved upon parlia- 
ment, moved, * that it be a standing order 
of this House, that no motion shall be 
made for leave to present a Petition after 
half-past five o’clock, until the orders of 
the day shall have been disposed of.” 

Mr. E. Davenport supported the motion, 
and expressed himself satisfied, that if bu- 
siness were to go on increasing as it had 
been of late years, the effect of the present 
system would be to kill off all the old 
members, in consequence of the late hours 
which they were in the habit of keeping. 

Mr. Littleton opposed the motion, on 
the ground that the right of Petition was 
the undoubted privilege of the people, and 
ought not to be restricted. He, as the re- 
presentative of a populous county, the in- 
habitants of which often felt it necessary 
to petition parliament, felt bound to make 
this objection to the motion. He thought 
it would be more advisable to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the House, in 
the event of any pressing emergency 
which might render a departure from the 
usual mode of receiving Petitions ne- 
cessary. 

The motion was negatived. 


Buitpinc Act— Party - Watts.] 
Mr. C. Pallmer begged to assure the 
House, that a sense of duty alone could 
have ‘induced him to appear as the mover 
of a measure of great difficulty and public 
importance. He disclaimed all pretension 
to the merit of it, whilst he was willing, if 
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share of any trouble which might attend it. 
For more than five years past the magis- 
tracy of Surrey had felt it necessary to di- 
rect its attention to the immense increase 
of buildings which had taken place in the 
county, and to the manner in which they 
were constructed, with reference to the 
public safety and jndividual protection. 
An inquiry into the manner in which the 
duties of the district surveyors were dis- 
charged, their powers and their legal re- 
dress as provided by the existing state of 
the law, and the discovery of a complete 
change in the mode of constructing 
houses, convinced them that this subject 
required a minute investigation; and in 
the year 1824, a report was made to the 
quarter sessions of Surrey by a committee 
(composed of magistrates many of whom 
had great knowledge and experience on 
the subject,) that the existing law required 
much alteration, and recommending that 
an application should be made to the ma- 
gistracy of the county of Middlesex to co- 
operate in the investigation and remedy of 
its defects. A committee of Middlesex 
magistrates was accordingly appointed, 
and the opinions and recommendations of 
the joint committees were laid before the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. That right hon. gentleman thought 
it proper to refer the matter, through the 

commissioners of Woods and Forests, to a 

surveyor of great eminence who declared, 

that professional men cordially concurred 

in the necessity of an alteration of the law. 

It was under such united opinions thus 

collected that he proposed to submit to 

the House the propriety of an amendment 
of the law. If the House should permit 

the introduction of the bill, it was his in- 
tention to have it circulated during the re- 
cess, in order that it might be taken up 
early next session. He would now move, 
‘That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
extend and amend the provisions of the 

Building-act, 14 Geo. 3rd, ¢. 78.” 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Jupces’ Satarires AUGMENTATION 
Brit.] On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for going into a commit- 
tee on this Bill, 

Mr. Home Drummond said, that he 
thought this the proper time to state the 
doubts he entertained of the propriety of 
bringing forward the present measure ; 
not that he doubted that an addition 
ought in justice to be made to the Salaries 
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of the Scots Judges, but that he feared by 
bringing it forward now, a great impedi- 
ment would be put in the way of the pro- 
posed improvements in the Scots courts 
of justice. Two commissions had been 
appointed ‘to inquire and report on this 
subject ; and the report of the last com- 
mission appointed under the act of 1825 
was on the table, recommending a most 
important measure, the union of the jury 
court with the court of session. The com- 
missioners were unanimous on this point, 
though they differed as to the mode of ef- 
fecting it. If this plan was adopted, the 
duties of the Judges would be materially 
altered, and with what propriety were their 
Salaries to be fixed before their duties 
were ascertained ? There were other points 
that previously demanded the attention of 
the legislature; such as the expediency of 
abolishing the Admiralty and Commissary 
courts, in which case the greater propor- 
tion of their duties would devolve on the 
court of session. He was in favour of 
such a measure, but would willingly acqui- 
esce in any decision the House should 
come to, though he was clear it should be 
discussed before the question of Salaries. 
It was true that an arrangement might be 
made, that the Judges should receive the 
augmentation, on condition of doing all 
the duties that might afterwards fall on 
them without any farther addition; but 
he thought insuperable practical difficul- 
ties would arise from fixing their Salaries 
before their duties were determined. He 
had no wish to oppose the government, 
and it was painful for him to obstruct this 
measure; but he could not remain in his 
place. satisfactorily to himself without 
avowing the serious doubts he entertained 
on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the question was one totally distinct 
from that to which. the hon. member had 
addressed his observations. It referred to 
an augmentation of Salary, on the ground 
of the increase of active professional duty. 
This, he believed, could not be denied. It 
could not, therefore, interfere with the 
proposed alteration in the Scotch courts. 

Mr. Brougham thought there were many 
details requisite before they entered into a 
committee on this Bill. Surely the right 
hon. gentleman ought, at least, to tell the 
House the number of hours that the 
Scotch Judges sat, the number of hours 
that they did not sit, the number of days 
that they had nothing to do, the number 
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of weeks and months which they kept 
entire holiday during six months of the 
year. There was one day in each week 
which they invariably kept holy, and that 
was Monday—a day usually kept as a holi- 
day by much harder-working people; and 
the half of Saturday was spent in pretty 
much the same manner. These learned 
gentlemen had holidays for four months at 
one period of the year, and two at another ; 
not including a fortnight or three weeks at 
Christmas. In these observations he did 
not include the Judges of the justiciary 
court, who went the circuits. it should 
be understood that there were three sorts 
of Judges in Scotland. First, the Judges 
of the Court of Session, who were what 
was called Civil Judges, or Judges with 
one gown. Next, there were six Judges 
with the double gown; who could try 
civil and criminal cases. And, thirdly, as 
there were in other countries Pachas with 
one, two, and three tails, so in Scotland, 
there were Judges with one, two, and 
three gowns. He hoped that time would 
be allowed, in order to see what the nature 
of the additional labour of the Judges 
might be; with a view to a due apportion- 
ment of the increase of Salary. 

Mr. Fergusson did not think the Judges 
of the Scotch courts at all over-paid. If 
they had less to doin court than the Eng- 
lish Judges, it was because they did a 
great deal of other business at home. On 
the whole, the Jabour they had to perform 
was quite equal to that of the English 
Judges. The Judges of the Court of Ses- 
sion had as much labour as the Judges of 
Justiciary. He fully agreed, that it was 
time to do justice to those learned men. 
Four years ago the Salaries of the English 
Judges were augmented, and it was now 
5,500/.; while the Scotch Judges, who 
were compelled to maintain their rank in 
society, had only 2,000/. a year. He also 
thought the Judges of the Consistorial 
courts were not properly paid. They de- 
cided all questions of legitimacy, marriage, 
and divorce; which were among the most 
important questions that could come be- 
fore a Judge, and their salaries were not 
above 500/. or 600/. a year. 

Mr. Huskisson was surprised that a pro- 
position for making such important altera- 
tions should have been brought forward 
on the eve of the session. It had been the 
general opinion that it was the desire of 
ministers to bring the session to a close as 
early as possible; he dared to say for the 
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best reasons. Many measures of amelior- 
ation and relief, as well as of inquiry, 
had been consequently put off, and yet 
this was the time chosen for considering 
an augmentation of the whole judicial es- 
tablishment of Scotland. Four years ago 
the salaries of the English Judges had 
been increased ; perhaps beyond what they 
would have been, if the proposition had 
been made at the present moment. But, 
what was to be inferred from the silence 
of ministers respecting the Scotch Judges 
for those four years? Why, that there 


was no pressing necessity for this augmen- | 


tation. There might possibly be very con- 
siderable improvements in the system of 
the Scotch courts. There were twenty- 
one judges : their circuits were very difter- 
ent from the circuits of England; the 
chief justice did not go the circuit at all. 
Then the court of Exchequer was hardly 
acourt. The Salaries of the Judges, how- 
ever, had been tripled since 1793. A 
single gown in 1792 received 790/.; now 
2,000/. A system which sent so many 
appeals to the high court of appeal stood 
in need of some improvement; and the 
worst way to improve it was to increase 
the salaries of the establishment. No 
ground for the increase appeared from the 
dearness of the articles of necessity. The 
general complaint of the country was, 
that its present distress was occasioned by 
the cheapness of commodities. This, he 
thought, was a reason why the measure 
should be postponed to another session, to 
be considered with reference to the duties 
of the Judges and the whole establishment. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that all that 
his right hon, friend asked of the House, 
was to allow him to go into a committee, 
when he would state the proposal he had 
to make. It was the usual practice to 
give the Scotch Judges salaries bearing a 
certain proportion to those of the English 
Judges. Heknew that it was contemplated 
four years ago, by his noble friend then 
at the head of the government, to propose 
an addition to the Salaries of the Scotch 
Judges. Within the last year it had fal- 
len to his lot to advise his majesty in the 
filling up two seats in the Court of Session, 
and the gentlemen who had been appoint- 
ed to those seats had lost the benefit of 
that increase. The question of salary was 
not, he thought, to be determined by the 
state of society in Scotland, but a refer- 
ence to the great consideration, what sala- 
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at the Scotch bar to accept the situation 
of Judge. 

Sir Joseph Yorke was surprised to hear 
of the difficulty of getting persons to fill 
these offices. What! was there no Scotch 
lawyer to be found, in 1829, who would 
become a Judge without an increase of sa- 
lary? His right hon. friend had asked, 
with all that gravity which so well befitted 
him, ‘shall we not, after increasing the 
Salaries of the English Judges, bring the 
Scotch Judges square with them, consi- 
dering how much they have to do, and 
| the impossibility of finding others to fill 
| their situations ?” Now, upon this point 
he really could not believe him. He was 
convinced, that if a hundred Scotch 
Judges were defunct to-morrow, there 
would be abundant opportunities of getting 
others. A learned gentleman who was 
himself a lawyer, and who had been im- 
proving himself by contact with the wise 
men of the East, had told the House of the 
heavy duties of the Scotch Judges, and of 
the prodigious mass of matters which 
came before them; and he thought it 
would strengthen their wits to give them 
a considerable quantity of money. But 
he thought, that the poorer a man was, 
the sharper he was; and that he ought 
not to blow out his jacket with roast beef 
on a Sunday, but to keep him spare and 
thin, in order that the sensorium might 
not be overloaded with the sanguineous 
humour, but that he might be able, at all 
times of the day, to pire a clear opinion. 
He, therefore, differed from his right hon. 
friend, and also from the learned sage 
from the East, [a laugh] and should give 
his negative to the motion for going into 
a committee. 

The House having gone into the com- 
mittee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had hoped his proposition would have 
met with general concurrence; and, 
though he now rose with somewhat a dif- 
ferent impression, yet he could not think 
that the House would receive it otherwise 
than favourably. He looked upon his 
proposition as the discharge of a debt that 
had been long owing. The House had; 
almost unanimously, in 1826, agreed to 
an augmentation of the Salaries of the 
| Judges in England. When he recollected 
| this fact,—when he recollected the fact, 
that government were then asked, why 
_ they did not augment the Salaries of the 
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lected, that lord Goderich replied, that ; of the lord president, with an extension of 


that subject ought to be, and should be | his duties. 
taken into consideration ; he could not | 
but regard himself rather as discharging a | 


debt, than as proposing to augment the 
public expenses in a time of difficulty. 
The leading ground on which he founded 
his proposition was, that the present Sala- 
ries of the Scotch Judges were not of such 
an amount, with reference to the emolu- 
ments of the profession from which Judges 
were drawn, as to secure to the public 
men who were competent to the discharge 
of individual duties, and who had proved 
themselves to be so, by rising to eminence 
as advocates. The salary of the lords of 
session was no more than 2,000/. a year. 
He was not acquainted with the emolu- 
ments made by the leading practitioners 
in Edinburgh; but he was informed that 
it so far exceeded that sum as to render 
it hopeless to expect any of those indivi- 
duals, whom it might be desirable to ele- 
vate to the bench, to accept that situation, 
unless as a sort of retirement.—He would 
now state the nature and extent of the ad- 
ditional remuneration he proposed. 
There were thirteen lords of session, in- 
dependently of the lord president and the 
lord chief justice clerk. The emoluments 
of each of these now amounted to 2,000/. 
a year. Five of these were Judges in the 
court of justiciary, and received for that 
additional duty 6007. a year. To these 
two sums he now proposed to add 5004, 
which would make 2,500/. a year for 
some of the Judges, and 3,100/. for those 
who combined the criminal and civil juris- 
dictions. It had been usual to consider 
that the Salaries of the Scotch Judges 
should be one half of what was paid to 
the English Judges. The Scotch Judges 
united duties which, in this country, were 
assigned to common-law and equity Judges, 
and even did some of the business of Mas- 
ters in Chancery. He agreed with the 
principle which had been acted on in Eng- 
land, that the chief justices ought not to 
sell any of the subordinate offices of their 
courts, and he therefore intended to with- 
draw from the lord chief justice clerk the 
sale of offices that formerly were at his 
disposal; and as a remuneration, he pro- 
posed to give that learned person 1,000/. 
a year in addition to his present salary, 
which would ieave him with an income 
bearing the same proportion as before to 
that of one of the lords of session. He 
proposed a similar addition to the salary 
VOL. XXI. 





At present the lord president 
was at the head only of the civil court, 
and much convenience was anticipated 
from assigning to him the duties of the 
lord justice-general, whose office, now 
almost a sinecure, was to be discontinued. 
The saving thus effected would compensate 
for this addition. He did not propose to 
extend this increase of salary to the Judges 
of the Exchequer, nor to the Judges of 
the jury court, especially as the constitu- 
tion of the latter court was to come under 
the consideration of the House next ses- 
sion, and asthe salary received by those 
who were members of the jury court ex- 
ceeded, by 600/. a year, that of a lord of 
session. The government had put these 
additions at the lowest possible sum, with 
reference to the object of obtaining able 
men; not having faith in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the hon. member for Reigate, 
that in order that men’s wits should be 
sharp they should be as poor as possible. 
As he thought it desirable to have men as 
Judges who did not want to retire from 
business, or who had not been able to at- 
tain business, he should move a resolution 
for granting 1,000/. a year additional to 
the lord president, 1,000/. a year addi- 
tional to the lord justice clerk, and 500J. 
a year additional to each of the Judges of 
the session court who were not members 
of the jury court. 

Sir J. Yorke.—I cannot permit the 
chancellor of the Exchequer to remain 
unanswered by the hon. member for Rei- 
gate. I did not say that you ought to 
starve men in order to produce their wits. 
For what I did say, I have authority. Al- 
low me to refer to a volume which is not 
very often quoted in this House, but which 
is nevertheless a very high authority. I 
say, with Hagar, ‘‘ Give me neither pover- 
ty nor riches: not poverty, lest I should 
steal ; nor riches, lest I should forget my 
God.” Did I ask you to visit the Scotch 
Judges with any greater poverty than they 
are now junder? No: I said leave them 
as they are. When my noble relative, 
who was called for shortness “ Prosperity 
Robinson,” proposed a vast increase in the 
salaries of the English Judges, I was not at 
allsurprised ; but I did not suppose that the 
present chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have caught the mantle of my no- 
ble relative. I thought that he came in 
with all the “extreme notions of a strict 
economist, and that he would not let a 
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shilling go out of the Treasury without 
first looking on either side of it. 

Mr. Brougham admitted that it was a 
very ill saving of money to underpay men 
holding high offices ; for such men should 
always be independent and respectable, 
and they could be neither if they were un- 
derpaid. There must, however, be a rule 
to guide them in this as in other matters. 
No doubt, men in the vigour, not in the 
first, but in the second vigour of life, 
should, if possible, be placed on the bench ; 
—no doubt such men should be in the 
possession of a considerable professional 
income. If men possessing these two qua- 
lifications refused a seat on the bench, 
then they might be sure that Judges were 
underpaid. But he denied that it was ne- 
cessary that the bench should be filled 
from the first class of lawyers or from the 
second class of lawyers, dividing them 
into classes by the extent of their practice. 
There was a third and a much more nu- 
merous class; and he would venture to 
say that in England there would be no 
difficulty in finding in the third class men 
of talent, experience, and independence, 
who would be glad to take a seat on the 
bench at the ancient salary of 4,000/. a 
year. Soin Scotland, he had no doubt 
that such men would be found to whom 
2,000. a year would be sufficient. The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to be im- 
pressed with a notion far too high of the 
emoluments of Scotch advocates. He was 
sorry to say that many men at the Scotch 
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bar who were very fit to be Judges did 
not make 2,000/. a year. As to the pro- 
portion between the salaries of Judges in | 
England and Scotland, we had invariably 
broken through that proportion; and | 
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that no persons were more astonished at 
that proposition than the twelve individuals 
who were most interested in it. With res 
spect to the Scotch Judges, he thought 
that 2,000/. a year would be found 
sufficient; but if a seat on the bench 
were declined, on the ground that 
2,000/. a year was not enough, then 
there would be a good reason for augmen- 
tation. Enough, however, had been said 
by the chancellor of the Exchequer to 
show, that this proposition was premature ; 
for many alterations would probably be 
made in the Scotch judicial system next 
session. The Sinecure committee reported, 
that the office of lord justice-general 
ought to be abolished; and he believed 
that, after the termination of the existing 
interest, that office would be abolished. 
It could not, therefore, be contended, that 
the provision proposed to be made by this 
bill was for the purpose of compensation. 
It was said, that it was intended to re- 
model the office of president of the court 
of session. Why not let the augmenta- 
tion of the salary await, instead of preced- 
ing, the increase of the business of that 
office. He thought that, in estimating 
the amount of increase of salary by the 
amount of business performed, the Judge 
of the Jury court, who had twice as much 
work to do as the other Judges, ought to 
to be allowed more than 100/. per annum 
than the others. The Scotch Judges had 
incomparably less work to do than the 
English Judges, in consequence of the 
absense of that refinement, which created 
great litigation in this country. By the 
establishment of the Jury court the busi- 
ness of the Judges had been diminished, 
while their salary had been increased. 
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therefore there was an end of that argu- | The Judge formerly used to be obliged to 
ment. He was rather alarmed, however, | read large quantities of written evidence 
at this part of the right hon. gentleman’s | and to compare the arguments, and then 
speech. For if, asthe English Judge | decide on the fact at issue. The decision 
rose, he was to draw after him the Scotch | of the court was now left to the jury, and 
Judge, why was he not also to draw after therefore the Judge was saved the great 
a 0 pte ye cpg be said, | ng ~ poe through et vast mi- 
that the Irish Judge ought to keep com- | nutes. He was of opinion, that a propor- 
pany with his fellow Judge in England ; | tion should be kept up between the labour 
and that when he saw the English Judge | done and the salary given for that labour ; 
reaching, by a rapid stride, to a salary of , and he thought it would be better, in the 
eH year, me _— not to be a | aeegent at. = the rer “0m ng it 
ed, as it were, on 4,000/. a year, as before. | was stated that something was to be done 
As to the augmentation of the salaries of | next year with the duties of the Scotch 
the English Judges, he must say, that he | Judges, to postpone the question respect- 


never heard a proposition with more un- | ing their salary until it was arranged what 
mingled disapprobation than he heard | amount of business they were to perform. 
that of lord Goderich; and he believed | 


The Lord-Advocate thought the pro- 
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d augmentation of the salaries not 
unreasonable, because it would tend to 
make the Judges independent. He was 
of opinion, that when the subject of the 
practice of the Scotch courts came under 
consideration next year, parliament would 
be better able to deal with it, than when 
connected with a question of salary. 
The income of the Scotch Judges was 
certainly inadequate; barristers were often 
solicited to become Judges, and many 
individuals had refused for a length of 
time to take places on the bench. He 
must say, that a great extent of business 
had come before these courts for many 
yeats past. At that moment, there was 
in oné court a year’s arfrear, although it 
certainly was not a very heavy arrear. 
The time of the sitting of the Judges was 
not to be viewed as a matter depending 
on them; but a much greate* portion of 
their time was occupied thati the hon. 
and learned gentleman had stated. There 
were ample grounds for granting the 
moderate allowance proposed to the com- 
mittee. It was much wanted; for there 
were no less than four of them who had 
not private cafriages to convey them to 
their courts. Was that befitting the 
dignity of the judicial station ? 

Mr. Fergusson argued, that, instead of 
going to the third class of lawyers to 
select Judges, it was much better to select 
them from the first. They could not 
judge of the talent of an individual, clever 
though he might be, who was unknown 
in his profession ; and therefore there was 
danger of making a mistake, by selecting 
from the third rank. The safe rule was, 
to look to the higher barrister. He must 
say, that the Secretary of State, since he 
had the selection of the Judges, had acted 
in a manner which was exceedingly credi- 
table to him. 

Sir G. Warrender said, he could not 
concur in the fitness of the time at which 
the augmentation was proposed. The 
time of alteration and arrangement next 
session would be the most reasonable 
opportunity for fixing the amount of 
salaries. 

Mr. Huskisson said, it was obvious, now 
that every thing had been stated, that this 
was not the time to make the proposed 
augmentation of pec On the grounds 
of expediency, of deference to public 
feeling and to parliamentary usage, they 
were bound to make the alterations which 
had been spoken of in the judicial esta- 
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blishments before they decided on this 
measure. At a future session, the ques- 
tion must come before the House, and he 
should then not object to a modified 
augmentation of salary to the Scotch 
Judges. 

Mr. Home Drummond said, that finding 
the opinion he had at first expressed in 
favour of delay, so strongly confirmed by 
all that had since passed, he should pro- 
pose to report progress. Additional rea- 
sons for this course of proceeding might 
be given; but he must first observe, that 
some misconceptions seemed to him still 
to prevail as to the duties of the Scotch 
Judges. The learned member for Win- 
chelsea spoke chiefly of the Inner Court, 
but there were two Inner Courts, in one 
of which the business was considerably in 
atrear; and though some of the Judges in 
the outer House had not much business, 
others had more than they could do. 
Now, this ought undoubtedly to be con- 
sidered, before considering the increase of 
their salaries. Many persons of the 
highest authority thought that the sittings 
of the court should be prolonged, as by 
the late changes a greater proportion of 
the business was done by the Judges in 
court. It was of great importance to 
consider how far their duties could be 
equalized. He had already adverted to 
the question as to abolishing the Com- 
missary Courts and Admiralty Court—he 
did not agree with the hon. and learned 
member for Kirkcudbright, that a case was 
made out for augmenting the salaries of 
the commissaries; but injustice would be 
done to the Judge admiral if his salary 
were not raised with those of the other 
Judges while the office continues. The 
duties of the Teind Court that remained, 
should be got rid of. They were minis- 
terial, and not judicial, and of a dis- 
cretionary and arbitrary nature, and 
tended to render the lords of session un- 
popular, It was much for the interest of 
the landed proprietors and of the clergy 
also, that their stipends should be settled 
once for all by a parliamentary commission 
or otherwise, and the perpetual litigation 
between these two classes got rid of. 
This was an evil which the landed interest 
felt severely, and sooner or later it must 
attract the attention of the House.—He 
was most desirous in what he had said 
not to be misunderstood as opposing 
altogether an increase of the salaries of 
the Judges; so far from this was his 
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opinion, that the increase proposed seemed 
to him in some respects too small. He 
had called the attention of the House to 
the propriety of an augmentation at the 
same time with his hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Malmesbury, during a former 


administration, and his opinion was still | 


the same. His object therefore was not 
to oppose an increase of their salaries, 
but to postpone it for a year, in order that 
the contemplated improvements in the 
courts might at the same time bejtaken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Peelsaid, that ashe perceived it to be 
the general feeling of the House that the 
question should be postponed to next ses- 
sion, he would not press it on the present 
occasion, though his opinion of the jus- 
tice of the measure remained unchanged. 

After a few words from Mr. Hume, the 
chanceller of the Exchequer, and sir C. 
Forbes, the original motion was with- 
drawn, and the House resumed. The 
measure therefore stands over till next 
session. 


EccrestasticaL Courts Bitt.] Sir 
John Nicholl moved the further considera- 
tion of the report of the committee of this 
bill. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the motion might 
be postponed, as it was his intention to 
move to-morrow for the production of cer- 
tain papers ; until the House was in pos- 
session of which it would be improper to 
proceed upon a bill of so much im- 
portance. The bill was objectionable in 
many of its most important features; and 
it did not remedy a single evil of which the 
public had so long and so justly com- 
plained. It was well known that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts took cognizance of 
cases involving the dearest interests and 
deepest feelings of men; and yet their 
proceedings were so expensive that they 
were closed to all who were not able to 
make a considerable sacrifice of money. 
It was the imperative duty of government 
to provide some more cheap, expeditious, 
and satisfactory mode of trying and deter- 
mining the cases to which he alluded | 
The bill before the House did not moderate. 
a single fee; on the contrary, it gave to 
the judge the power of increasing fees in 
number and amount, whilst it left him no | 
power to diminish them in either respect. | 
Again, it gave to the same person the | 
arbitrary power of suspending and dis- | 
missing officers of the court, without 
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allowing them the right of appeal. The 
right hon. gentleman (sir J. Nicholl) had 
a salary of 2,000/. a-year; the remainder 
of his official income was made up by 
guinea fees. Now he thought such a 
mode of remunerating any person in a 
judicial office liable to the strongest ob- 
jection. ‘The bill also continued the mo- 
nopoly among the proctors of the court. 
The regulation of 1696 established, that 
only thirty-four proctors should be allowed 
to practise in the court, and by this ab- 
surd restriction that body was enabled to 
make a monopoly ofthe business; de- 
priving the public of the benefit of that 
competition which they enjoyed in every 
other court. The proctors held offices 
by which they were enabled to tax the 
bills of their own class. He knew an in- 
stance where a person had received a bill, 
in which, in three lines, he was charged 





the enormous sum of 992/. He demanded 
that the bill should be taxed; but he was 
told to apply to the court of King’s- 
bench for redress. He did appeal to that 
court; and all his satisfaction was, to 
learn, after a further expenditure of no 
inconsiderable amount, that the court had 
no jurisdiction, and consequently could 








afford no redress. So vague, arbitrary, 
and uncertain were the fees, that the right 
hon. gentleman had suspended a prac- 
titioner for six months, for charging fees 














to the amount of 21/., when he (sir John) 
declared, that the legal exaction had never 
been carried beyond 14/7. The person re- 
plied, “‘ Why not publish a list of your 
fees, that wemay all know what tocharge ?” 
He did not pretend to say whether the 
right hon. gentleman or the sufferer were 
right; but this he would say, that there 
ought to be a power of appeal in such a 
case. He liked not to see gentlemen 
framing bills and passing them through 
the House, which put them in possession 
of all existing fees, and continued to them 
the exercise of arbitrary power; exercised 
even without scrutiny. The registrar of 
the court received fees to the amount of 
1500/. a-year; and he saw no necessity for 
such large incomes, derived from a system 
which inflicted such grievous evils upon 
the public. . 

Sir J. Nicholl said, that his functions 
in his court did not allow him to sit up so 
late—[it was two o’clock]—but hearing 
that the hon. member intended to say 
something about his court, he thought it 
best to come down to the House and keep 
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in his place. He could tell the hon. 
member that he was wrong in all he had 
said. In the first place, the fees of the 
court were not greater now than they 
were in 1734, and the present bill gave 
him no power to alter them, without first 
submitting the alteration for the approval 
of the privy council. The bill had been 
framed by him according to the report of 
the commissioners of inquiry. He denied 
that he had any salary; his whole official 
income being derived from fees. The 
table of fees contained in the bill was not 
that established in 1696; on the con- 
trary, it was what had been established in 
1734; this table was to be found in Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical Law. 

Mr. Hume said, that the fees, it was 
true, had not been altered in ratio since 
1734, but they had been increased in 
number almost fifty-fold. Hence the im- 
mense emoluments of the officers of the 
court. Whether he or the right hon. gen- 
tleman were right in their assertion as to 
the right hon. gentleman’s power to in- 
crease, and not to diminish the fees, with 
or without the approbation of the privy 
council, could best be ascertained by a 
perusal of the bill. He would move, by 
way of amendment, “that the report be 
taken into further consideration on this 
day three months.” 

After some further conversation, in 
which Mr. A. Dawson, Mr. Secretary Peel, 
and Mr. Gordon participated, the House 
divided: For the Amendment 3 ; Against 
it 33; Majority 30. While strangers 
were excluded from the gallery, a second 
division took place on Mr. Hume’s motion, 
that the House do now adjourn: Ayes 3; 
Noes 32; Majority 29. On the motion, 
“‘ that the amendments made by the com- 
mittee to the bill be now read a second 
time,” Mr. Hume expressed his determi- 
nation to oppose the progress of the bill. 
Mr. Peel said, that as the hon. member 
was determined to pursue this vexatious 
course against the decided sense of the 
House, he must request his right hon. 
friend to postpone the debate till Monday ; 
which was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 22. 
Corporation oF Lonpon — Privi- 
LEGE OF PARLIAMENT.] Viscount Mel- 
ville said, he had to present a petition, to 
which be requested their lordships’ parti- 
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cular attention. It related to an order 
made a few days ago, on the motion of a 
noble baron, for the production of certain 
accounts by the Corporation of London. 
The order directed them, to make outa 
return of the expenditure of the Corpora- 
tion from 1813 to 1828, the sources from 
whence the funds were derived, the pur- 
poses to which the expenditure was ap- 
plied, &c. 

The petition was then read, stating, 
that it was against the practice of the 
House to call on public bodies to disclose 
their private accounts, but expressing their 
willingness to submit the documents in 
question to the committee, and praying 
to be heard at the bar by counsel. 

Viscount Melville said, that, judging 
only from the wording of that order, he 
thought their lordships were not entitled 
to make it. He did not know how they 
could claim a right to look into the affairs, 
and examine the expenditure incurred on 
the estates, either of corporations or of 
private individuals. There were two 
courses open to their lordships: the one 
was to move that the petitioners be heard 
by counsel, the other was to postpone the 
consideration. of the petition to a future 
day. He understood, that of the accounts 
included in this order, the greater portion 
were already before their lordships; and 
that there would not be the slightest un- 
willingness to produce the other accounts 
before the committee. But the question 
for consideration was, whether sufficient 
grounds had been stated by the noble 
baron to justify their lordships in making 
this order. On the face of the order, he 
could not but think that the noble lord 
was somewhat premature in moving for 
these accounts. He would move, that the 
petition be further considered on Tuesday. 

Lord Durham said, he apprehended 
that the question for consideration was 
not that which had been suggested by the 
noble mover; namely, whether he (lord 
Durham) had laid sufficient grounds to 
justify their lordships in calling for the 
information set forth in the order. He 
apprehended he had a right to assume, 
that the grounds stated by him were suffhi- 
cient when their lordships granted his mo- 
tion. Theonly question, then, fairly before 
their lordships was, whether the Corporation 
of London had laid sufficient grounds in 
their petition to induce their lordships to 
abandon an important part of their pri- 
vilege~that of calling for informa 
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with respect to the measures pending be- 
fore that House. He made the motion 
which led to this order, in consequence of 
an application from the city for assistance, 
to enable them to go on with the ap- 
proaches to the new London-bridge. The 
applicants stated, that their estates were 
not sufficient to enable them to fulfil the 
bargain they had made with the public, 
in 1823, for the completion of London- 
bridge and the approaches thereto, and 
they asked for a million of money. This 
was stated in the preamble of the bill, and 
he had a right to ask for information with 
respect to its correctness. For his own 
part, he disbelieved that statement. He 
believed that the corporation had funds : 
and he was confident that that House 
would not refuse to him the information 
which was necessary to enable them to 
come to a just decision, But the ques- 
tion now assumed another shape. Their 
lordships’ privileges were at stake. If 
they were to be thus braved and bearded 
by the Corporation of London, when they 
applied for information, then their privi- 
leges were good for nothing. In the 
preamble of this bill, various acts were 
enumerated, in which the Corporation ac- 
knowledged that their estates and reve- 
nues were inadequate for carrying cer- 
tain objects into effect. This was the 
case in the act of the 21st Geo. 3rd, and 
the same thing was repeated frequently 
since. Was it not fair, then, to presume, 
that the parliament of that day inquired, 
in order to ascertain whether the city 
funds were adequate or not? What did 
the Corporation now say? Why, that 
their funds were not sufficient; and in 
consequence, their lordships called for 
proof of the truth of that allegation. 
What was it to the House, that those in- 
dividuals were willing to substantiate this 
fact before the committee? Their lord- 
ships ought to have the fullest informa- 
tion in that House. A distinction had 
been drawn before the committee, between 
public and private estates. What was 
meant by the private estate of a Corpora- 
tion? As far as he knew, it was that 
which was left, either for general use or 
for particular purposes. Now it appeared 
to him, that the Corporation of London, 
having declared themselves, in point of 
fact, benkrupts, wished to retain those 
private estates for their own special pur- 
oses ; while at the same time they stated, 
in this act of parliament, that they were 
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not in a situation to redeem the pledge 
which they had given to the public. 
Surely, under these circumstances, it was 
necessary to call for information. Was 
it asserted, on any side, that the Corpora- 
tion had the power of resisting the order 
of this high branch of the legislature ? 
It might be said, that if such an order 
were directed to the court of Chaneery, 
that court need not obey it. But, 
there was no similarity between the two 
cases.. The proposition would be appli- 
cable, if he had asked for this information 
when the Corporation were not before par- 
_liament: but they had foreed themselves 
on the consideration of the House, and 
asked for a grant of a million of money. 





This being the state of the case, if they 
|called themselves bankrupts let them 
shew that they were so. He should 
| therefore move as an amendment, ‘‘ That 
‘the petitioners be heard by council on 
Monday next.” 

Viscount Melville said, the Corporation 
did not deny or withhold these accounts : 
| they were willing to lay them before 
the committee, but they considered it ra- 
' ther a strange thing to be called on to lay 
| the accounts relative to private estates be- 
| fore the House. 
| Lord Ellenborough said, their lordships 
| must consider this as a private bill and 
ideal with it as they wl with any other 
| private bill. The question was, whether, 
‘when they called for all this information, 
|they were pursuing the most convenient 

mode of proceeding, or that which was in 
| accordance with the practice of the House ? 

He believed the invariable practice was, 

for the committee to require evidence of 
this nature. The speech of the noble 
| baron would have been very Properly 
|made, after the petitioners had stated 
| their case by their counsel at the bar; be- 
cause it was explanatory of the nature of 
the information, and contained the reasons 
why it was necessary that the House 
should be put in possessign of it. 

Earl Grey said, the real question was, 
not relative to the production of papers, 
but whether their lordships would enforce 
the compliance of the city of London with 
the order made by that House. _ It was, in 
fact, a question of privilege. The noble 
lord had argued, as if there were some- 
thing irregular in calling for these papers ; 
but that position was contradicted by eve- 
ry day’s practice, What was more com- 





mon than for any noble Jord who happened 
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to be interested in a bill which was going 
to a committee, to move for such docu- 
ments connected with it as might appear 
to him to be necessary? Now, if their 
lordships waited until after Monday, it 
would really be to leave this question to 
be decided by the committee, ‘nstead of 
having it decided in the House. The 
motion for the production of these accounts 
was, he thought, very properly made. Un- 
questionably, it would have been wrong to 
move for the production of accounts by 
the'city of London, if they had not been 
suitors to parliament. But when they 
came before the House, and asked for an 
act to enable them, for twenty-one years 
to colleet a tax on coals—a tax on one of 
the first necessaries of life—in order that 
they might do that, which they ought to 
effect out of their own funds, if they were 
sufficient—when they founded this appeal 
on an allegation, that their funds were in- 
sufficient, surely they should satisfy the 
House that they were not able to proceed 
without assistance? Therefore he thought 
the motion of his noble relative perfectly 
right. — 
Lord Goderich said, he thought it was 
right, when the Corporation came forward 
with this bill, that they should prove to 
the House that they really had no other 
funds. This call for information did not 
arise from a desire to pry into the affairs 
of the Corporation ; but it was right that 
the House should know whether they pos- 
sessed other funds, before they gave them 
the power to raise money by the impo- 
sition of a tax. With respect to the ques- 
tion of privilege, it ought to be discussed as 
early as possible. 

After some further conversation, the 
petition was ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration on Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 22. 

Loss or THE Rosamonp Baie.] 
Lord W. Powlett rose to present a petition 
from Messrs. Moon and Lonie,the owners of 
avessel called the Rosamond which had been 
engaged in the coal trade, and had been 
run down by his majesty’s frigate Sapphire. 
In bringing the matter forward the noble 
lord disclaimed any intention to throw 
blame upon any of the right hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite. The man at the helm 
was ordered to put the helm a starboard ; 
but he mistook the order, and the result 
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was, that the frigate came into collision. 
The crew of the collier were blamed for 
mismanagement ; but they were in reality 
innocent. The proprietors of the collier 
applied to the lords of the Admiralty for 
compensation, but received none. They 
then instituted legal proceedings to reco- 
ver damages, but lord Tenterden directed 
a verdict against them, on the ground, 
that the commanding officers, having given 
correct orders on the occasion were not 
responsible for the helmsman’s mistake. 

Sir G. Cockburn said, that the princi- 
ple on which the Admiralty refused com- 
pensation was, that they possessed no 
power te give away the public money for 
such purpose. When the Admiralty saw 
that the commanders of king’s ships caused 
injury to other vessels by mismanagement, 
they obliged them to make good the re- 
pairs, or give a compensation to the in- 
jured parties. In the present case, the 
officers of the frigate had given generally 
proper orders ; but the damage to the col- 
lier had arisen from the mutual collision 
caused by a mutual error. For that rea- 
son the Admiralty would give none of the 
public money, but let the applicants resort 
to a court of law for compensation, The 
proprietors of the collier had demanded 
2,0002. as the value of the vessel and 
amount of the damage ; while the carpen- 
ter of the frigate, who examined the injury 
suffered by the collier, declared that, if 
she had been anchored immediately after 
the accident, her damages might have 
been repaired for 1507. This statement 
was supported by the evidence of several 
other persons. Under these circumstances 
the Admiralty could have given no com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Sykes said, that the shipowners had 
brought this case before parliament on 
public grounds. The petitioners’ case had 
been proved only by the pilot of the fri- 
gate, and such a person was not likely to 
be an impartial witness; yet it appeared 
from him, that the frigate was in a situa- 
tion in which she could have altered her 
course, but the collier could not, and that 
the accident arose from the helmsman’s 
mistake on board the frigate in disohey- 
ing orders. This was a just ground for 
giving compensation to the proprietors of 
the collier for their loss. Unless a recom- 
pense was given in such cases to the in- 
jured, the good understanding between the 
king’s ships and the merchant's service 
could not continue, 
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Sir J. Scarlett said, that, if the defend- | case be brought before the Admiralty, 
ants had gone into their case on the trial, | they at once offer compensation. If the 
they could have clearly proved the pro- | case be doubtful, the parties were told to 


priety of their conduct on the occasion. _ apply to a court of law. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had acted on; Mr. Baring said, that if the practice of 
the trial for the plaintiffs. The case had | the Admiralty was of the nature repre- 
been decided against the plaintiffs on a| sented by the hon. baronet, it seemed to 


point of law: it had become, therefore, | be all that could be desired. 


unnecessary for them to produce addition- | 


al evidence. 


Mr. Croker said, that honourable mem- 
bers were in error in supposing that either 


Dr. Lushington said, it was a matter of | in point of law or fact there was any dif- 


much importance to the mercantile inter- 
est that merchant vessels should not be 
subject to suffer damage from king’s ships 
without any means of redress. What he 
complained of was, that, by the law of the 
land, the owners of the mercantile navy 
were liable to suffer any loss in that way, 
without any means being afforded of pro- 
curing compensation. It was useless to 
go into a court of law; for the captain or 
lieutenant of a king’s ship was not respon- 
sible for the damage. He thought the go- 
vernment ought not be placed in a better 
situation than the owner of a trading 
vessel. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that in cases of this 
nature the principle of law that the master 
was responsible for the acts of his servant 
ought to be applied, and that government 
should pay the damage occasioned by its 
officers. 

Mr. Robinson said, that government 
ought not to have any privileges which 
were not possessed by the ship-owners in 
general. 

Lord Milton said, that if private parties 
had no remedy when their vessels received 
damage from men of war, it was a most 
serious evil to the shipping-interest of the 
country. 

Mr. M A. Taylor said, it appeared as 
extraordinary as unjust, that the owners 
of a vessel run down by a king’s ship, in- 
tentionally or otherwise, should be left 
without any remedy for the injury. 

Sir G. Clerk said, there was nothing to 
prevent the owners of vessels from obtain- 
ing redress, if their vessels were run down 
by king’s ships. When it appeared that 
the king’s officer had been the cause of 
the injury, the Admiralty always made 
compensation. In the case under consi- 


deration, the parties should have brought 
their action against the helmsman. He 
was the king’s servant, and if it had been 
made apparent that he had occasioned the 
damage, the government (he being unable) 
would have paid that damage. If a clear 








ference between a king’s ship and a mer- 
chant vessel, in a case of this description. 
If the king’s officer were in fault, the Ad- 
miralty compelled him to defend the action 
at his own cost and to pay the damage. 
If, however, it should appear that the 
fault was unavoidable, the Admiralty then 
paid the damage for the officer. 

Mr. Bright was of opinion, that, upon 
the shewing of the gallant admiral that 
the king’s ship committed the first error, 
the owners of the collier were entitled to 
damages. 

The Lord-Mayor wished to know whe- 
ther the petitioners were to understand, 
that if they, in another action, got a ver- 
dict against any party in the ship as hav- 
ing caused the accident, the Admiralty 
would pay the damage. For if that were 
so, he thought it would be fair. 

Mr. Croker said, that was the general 
principle at the Admiralty. 

Mr. Hume thought it quite clear, from 
all that had passed, that the present state 
of the law was a great hardship to the 
public, and that government ought to be 
placed in the same situation as private in- 
dividuals, when king’s ships happened to 
do an injury to other vessels. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Irnisu Epucation Estimates.] The 
House being in a committee of Supply, 
lord F. L. Gower moved, That 9,0002. 
be granted, to defray the expense of the 
Association for Discountenancing Vice, for 
the year 1829.” 

Mr. S. Rice said, that as the recent al- 
teration of the laws respecting the Roman 
Catholics was likely to effect so material a 


‘change in the state of Ireland, he should 


rather learn from his noble friend opposite 
an exposition of his views respecting the 
provision for education and other matters 
in that country, than come before the 
House himself with any proposition having 
reference to that subject. 

Lord F, Z. Gower entered fully into 
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the views of the hon. member, respecting 
the expediency of avoiding a discussion 
upon that subject at that time. Under all 
circumstances, it could not but be obvious 
that much inconvenience would arise from 
provoking debate there or out of doors, 
without something like a matured plan. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that whatever ar- 
rangement was made for the distribution 
of the money that was granted for the pro- 
motion of education in Ireland, govern- 
ment would consolidate the system; by 
which means the salaries, which now con- 
sumed so much, would be materially re- 
duced. With respect to the distribution 
of bibles and prayer-books, by this time 
two must have been distributed for every 
one man that Ireland contained. He 
therefore felt assured, that the grant in 
that respect was not applied, to the use 
which the House had sanctioned. 

Mr. Trané said, he must enter his pro- 
test against the report of the Education 
committee of last year, and was sorry that 
the noble lord was pledged to support the 
resolutions of that committee; especially 
as one of its recommendations was to dis- 
continue the use of the Bible. He him- 
self was satisfied with the progress of edu- 
cation in Ireland; and the more so, as the 
Roman Catholic bishops had petitioned 
against the distribution of Bibles, as sanc- 
tioned by that House. They appeared 


quite shocked at the idea of the general | 


circulation of the Scriptures in Ireland ; 
but that was the very reason why the 
course should be persisted in. 

Mr. F. Lewissaid, that any imperfect dis- 
cussion like the present was to be depre- 
cated. If the House was resolved to wait 
for the statement of the noble lord until 
next session, why should they now enter 
into a fifty-ninth part of a discussion on the 
subject? The hon. member for Dover 
had said, that the basis of the plan recom- 
mended by the committee was formed on 
the exclusion of the Bible as a book of 
education. This he begged most distinctly 
to deny; and he might add, that even the 
Roman Catholic bishops had expressed 
themselves willing to have the Bible used 
as a book of education. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he would seri- 
ously ask, whether it would be wise, a 
great change having lately taken place in 
the civil polity of Ireland, to follow up 
that change by laying down immediately a 
general plan of education, without first 
waiting to see what were the consequences 
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|of that change? But, if that course were 
| unwise, it would be still more so to discuss 
| what could not be settled that session. 
| He had not understood his noble friend to 
have given any opinion on the subject, 
and he trusted that he would, for the pre- 
| sent, refrain from doing so. His advice 
, to the House was, to take the votes this 
| year as they stood; on the understanding 
| that they pledged no one to any specific 
opinion on the question of education in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Moore said, he was opposed to the 
report of the committee; but he thought 
that it would be better for Ireland, and for 
the empire at large, not to enter upon any 
partial discussion of the question. 

The vote was agreed to. On the reso- 
lution, ‘‘ That 8,9287. be granted to de- 
fray the expense of the Roman Catholic 
seminary at Maynooth, for the year 1829,” 

Lord Mandeville said, he felt it neces- 
sary to protest against the grant. He 
thought that it would operate in direct op- 
position to the principles upon which the 
Catholic Relief Bill had been granted ; 
since, instead of keeping the Protestant 
state and the Catholic church distinct 
from each other, it would produce an 
amalgamation of both, which could not 
fail to be injurious to the Protestant part 
ofthe community. The Secretary of State 
for the Home department, had declared, 
when the Relief bill was proposed, that 
| the object of government was to prevent 
any collision between the state and the 
Catholic church ; but if this grant were 
allowed, that principle of the bill would 
be at once infringed upon; since the 
proposed grant was nothing more or less 
than a grant from the state for the support 
of a Catholic establishment. Another 
principle of the Relief bill was to produce 
conciliation ; but, if this grant were allow- 
ed, that object would not be obtained, for 
it would create an excess of excitation in 
every part of the kingdom. By such a 
grant we were giving money for the dis- 
semination of principles which every mem- 
ber of that House, he was sure, must de- 
precate. Upon these grounds he should 
oppose the grant. On every future occa- 
sion on which such a grant might be pro- 
posed he should enter his most solemn 
protest against it. My feeling upon the 
subject, (continued the noble lord) is this, 
that if ministers wilfully persist in making 
this grant, against their own principles, 


and against the law of God, they” will 
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draw down upon themselves and upon the 


whole kingdom the immediate wrath of | 


Almighty God. 

Mr. Perceval disapproved also of a vote 
to increase the power of the Catholic 
priesthood, and declared his determina- 
tion neyer to give it his assent hereafter ; 
although, under the peculiar circumstan- 
ees, he should on this occasion support the 
government. 

Sir R. Inglis entirely concurred in the 
sentiments which the noble lord had ex- 
pressed upon this subject. He trusted 
that the government would not further 
identify the church of Rome with the Pro- 
testant establishment. He could not un- 
derstand upon what principle it was that 
they proposed to pay a man for teaching 
that, in the name of God, which they did 
not believe themselves. He believed the 
church of Rome to be a gross error—he 
would use no harsher term—and he should 
therefore oppose the present grant. 

Colonel Sibthorp thanked the noble 
Jord for the able manner in which he had 
stated his objections to the vote. In 
those objections he entirely coincided. 
Goyernment, by the course ‘which they 
pursued, were introducing a system for 
the encouragement and protection of 
beings who were little better than deyils 
incarnate. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald thought it would be 
better to leaye it to the discretion of the 
Irish government to deal with the question 
of education in that country. He depre- 
cated the partial manner in which the 
question had been discussed. For his 
own part, he believed that the grant might 
be made without any danger to the Pro- 
testant church. 

Mr. Maxwell said, he had five times 
protested against this grant, and he now 
did it for the sixth time, and would back 
his protest with his vote. He considered 
this an unchristian grant, and should look 
upon it as a disgrace to the House, if it 
granted a sum to support persons whose 
professed object was, to teach the Roman 
Catholic tenets with all their errors, 

Mr. Spence said, he would vote against 
any grant that went to encourage the dis- 
semination of Popish principles. He 
could not see why the Catholics should be 
thus fayoured above all other dissenters. 
There was a large sum given to educate 
Catholic priests, and that in the very 
teeth of the law. The reason formerly as- 
signed for this grant was, that the Catho- 


| lic clergy could be no longer educated on 
the continent; but that was not the case 
now. He saw no reason, therefore, why 
this establishment, which fostered blas- 
phemy and idolatzy, should cost us so 
large an annual sum. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that, whatever 
might be the objections of hon. members 
to the grant, he thought they would ae- 
quiesce in it on the ground of its justice. 
Under the sanction of the past proceed- 
ings of parliament, the government of Ire- 
land called upon the individuals presiding 
in that college to furnish an estimate of 
the expenses for the ensuing year; which 
pledged the government, in a manner, to 
the present vote. It should be remem- 
bered, that the grant, which was origin- 
ally proposed in 1795, had been continued 
ever since by various governments, as 
much interested in the maintenance of 
Protestant ascendancy, as any individual 
who now objected to the vote. Mr. Pitt 
had sanctioned it: and, in 1807, Mr. 
Perceval, finding the grant already esta- 
blished, did not think it wrong to continue 
it. Gentlemen had offered to withdraw 
their opposition if government pledged it- 
self to discontinue the vote in future. 
That pledge he could not give. 

Lord Mandeville said, he knew it to be 
the private opinion of lord Liverpool, that 
this was the most unchristian grant that a 
Christian country could make. 

Mr. Pelham denied, that there was any 
injustice in objecting to this grant. The 
Catholics had themselves said, that they 
preferred having their clergymen educated 
abroad to having them educated at May- 
nooth. 

Sir R, Inglis wished to enter his protest 
against being bound by any previous acts 
of the Irish government to continue this 
grant. If this were to be the case, the 
thing must go on for ever. He now gave 
notice, that he should oppose next year 
any further grant for this purpose. 

Mr. Trant thought, that no new pupils 
should be admitted into Maynooth in 
future. If this course were adopted, the 
establishment might be allowed to dwindle 
away. 

Mr, Estcourt said, he was not disposed 
to withhold the proposed grant this year. 
He, however, conceived it an objectionable 
one. In voting for it, he thought it right 
to give fair warning, that if a similar 
grant should be proposed next year, it 
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Lord F. L. Gower said, that if the 
grant was proposed next year, it must be 
entirely upon the responsibility of minis- 
ters; and honourable members would, of 
course, act according to their own judg- 
ments upon it. 

The . House divided: For the Motion 
118; Against it 14; Majority 104, 


East-Inp1a Orrices Bitt.] On the 
motion of Mr, Baring, the House went 
into a committee on this bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed an amendment, to the effect, that 
the bill should only apply to such persons 
as accepted Offices of Profit under the 
East-India Company, with respect to 
which the Crown might exercise its appro- 
bation or veto. He also proposed that 
the bill should haye no retrospective 
effect, 

Mr. Baring said, he had no great ob- 
jection to the amendment of the right 
hon. gentleman, but was anxious that the 
bill should have a retrospective effect. 

Mr. Fergusson thought the hon. mem- 
ber ought, in consistency, to extend the 
operation of his bill to persons accepting 
any office abroad. He was inclined to 
vote in favour of the amendment. 

Mr. P. Thomson supported the bill, 
because it had a retrospective effect, but 
suggested, that the bill should contain a 
provision, making such persons as accepted 
offices in India eligible to be re-elected, if 
their constituents thought proper to choose 
them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel expressed his con- 
currence in the amendment but doubted 
whether the principle of the 6th of Anne 
ought not to apply to the present case ; 
so as to make such offices as were specified 
in the bill, not tenable by members of 
parliament. He thought it would be a 
dangerous precedent to allow the bill to 
have a retrospective effect. 

Mr. Wynn said, he was impressed with 
the difficulties which surrounded this case. 
On the one side, they ought to consider 
the grievance under which the electors 
laboured, in consequence of the long 
absence of Mr. Lushington ; while, on the 
other, the House must see the danger 
which might attend any measure that 
would open the door to the taking away 
seats from members of that House. They 
could not tell how far the principle might 
he carried, at times when party feelings 
happened to run high, 
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Mr. Bright expressed himself hostile to 
to a bill of this nature. They ought, in 
correcting the eyil complained of, to stand 
on their own common-law right; on their 
constitutional privileges, and on the rea- 
son of the thing; all of which tended to 
support the principle, that the first duty of 
a member of that House was to discharge 
those functions which, when he was 
elected, he had covenanted to perform. 
If, however, a bill of this description were 
passed, he hoped it would pot have a 
retrospective effect. 

Mr. Baring observed, that it was a very 
doubtful point, whether the 6th of Anne, 
to which the right hon. gentleman had 
alluded, did not govern this case. The 
office certainly was a new one, created 
since the 6th of Anne. That act vacated 
the seat of any member “ who accepted 
any new office or place whatever under 
the Crown,” and particularly pointed out 
any person becoming “ governor or deputy- 
governor of any of the plantations,” 

Mr. Bankes was of opinion, that this 
case came within the meaning of the 6th 
of Anne, because the office was a new 
one, ereated since the passing of that 
statute; and no person could hold it 
without receiving the approbation of the 
Crown. 

Mr. Peel observed, that as this question 
involved many points of a delicate and 
difficult nature, it would be adyisable to 
adjourn its further consideration. A coin- 
mittee of that House ought to be appointed 
to search the Journals for precedents, and 
to inquire whether such a case as that of 
Mr, Lushington came within the pro- 
visions of the 6th of Anne. 

Mr. Wynn was not quite clear that the 
case of Mr. Lushington came within the 
operation of the 6th of Anne, because the 
salary of the office was not paid by the 
Crown, but by the East-India Company. 
Considering it, however, asa very doubtful 
case, it would be better to adjourn the 
further consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Brougham entirely agreed in think- 
ing, that further time should be allowed 
for the due consideration of a question 
which involved many constitutional prin- 
ciples. If this case were governed by the 
6th of Anne, very serious consequences 
might result from it. He did not know 
whether Mr. Lushington had sat and voted 
in that House after his appointment; but 
if he had done so, and it were found that 
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the meaning of the 6th of Anne, then he 
was liable to a penalty of 500/. for every 
day he had so sat and voted. He was 
inclined to think that the case did not 
come under the section of that act, which 
had been quoted ; but certainly it was a 
subject that ought to be maturely con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Baring agreed to postpone the 
further consideration of the bill until 
Monday. If it should be decided that 
cases of this nature came under the 6th 
of Anne, a declaratory bill, stating the 
fact, would answer every purpose. 

The Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again on Monday. 
After which, Mr. Baring moved “That a 
Select Committee be appointed to search 
for precedents in respect of members df 
of this House accepting Offices abroad 
without vacating their Seats.” The motion 
was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 25. 


Corporation oF Lonpon — Privi- 
LEGE OF PARLIAMENT.] The order of 
the day for the further consideration of the 
pg of the Corporation of London, was 
read. 

Lord Melville said, that as their lord- 
ships had heard this petition read on a 
former evening, it was unnecessary for 
him to restate the contents of it. There 
could be no doubt that their lordships 
would not listen to counsel if they were to 
plead against any privilege of their lord- 
ships or against any practice of their lord- 
ships ; but it did appear to him, that pro- 
vided the counsel confined themselves to 
the manner in which their private interests 
might be injured by the exercise of a pri- 
vilege of their lordships, they might be 
heard. With these few words, he should 
merely move, that the counsel be called in. 

Lord Durham said, that individually he 
could have no possible objection to coun- 
sel being heard on this point, and in 
assenting to the motion, he reserved him- 
self till he heard what other noble lords, 
who were better acquainted with the pri- 
vileges of the House than he was, had to 
say upon that subject. He must, however, 
observe, that similar accounts had been 
ordered from, and produced by, the cor- 
poration of Edinburgh, that corporation 
not imagining that any injury was done to 
them. He could not, therefore, imagine 
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how the corporation could be injured by 
obeying the order. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought their 
lordships should first appoint a committee 
to search for precedents, and report them 
to the House. 

Earl Grey, after a short conversation, 
moved, ‘* That counsel be informed by the 
Lord Chancellor, that this House will not 
allow any question to be raised upon the 
privileges of this House, or the mode in 
which they are exercised; and that the 
counsel be directed to confine their obser- 
vations to the manner and degree in which 
the interests of the petitioners may be 
affected by the production of the accounts 
which have been ordered.” 

The motion was agreed to, and the coun- 
sel being called in, were made acquainted 
therewith, by the lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Harrison then proceeded to address 
their lordships. He said, that if no such 
intimation had been given to him as that 
which he had just heard, he should not 
have been induced to make one single ob- 
servation which could tend to call in 
question the privileges of the House of 
Lords. Such were not the instructions 
given to him; and if he did by any chance 
make an observation that seemed to inter- 
fere with those privileges, he requested 
their lordships’ indulgence for his inad- 
vertence. In order to present the case of 
the petitioners to the House, he begged 
leave to bring under their lordships’ con- 
sideration the situation in which the city 
stood, with reference to the bill now before 
their lordships. That bill was for finish- 
ing the approaches to the new London- 
bridge, which was building under the 
provisions of an act formerly passed ; and 
it was proposed to finish those approaches 
through the medium of a small tax on 
coals, for a certain number of years, by 
which the funds necessary for that purpose 
were to be raised. He here wished to call 
their lordships’ attention to some facts 
relative to the origin of the rebuilding of 
London-bridge. ‘The state of that bridge 
had attracted public notice for several 
years ; and it was in consequence survey- 
ed. The result was, that it was not deemed 
necessary to rebuild it; but complaints 
having been made of the navigation, and 
of the stoppage of the water-way ; and it 
being shown, that by improving the navi- 
gation, one individual less would be re- 
quired in every barge, it was thought 
advisable to rebuild it, The funds appli- 
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cable to that purpose were those derived 
from what were called the Bridge-house 
estates. They were very considerable, and 
more than sufficient for the erection or the 
repairs of the bridge and the formation of 
the approaches to it, on the scale intended 
by the corporation. The bill for that 
purpose was introduced in the 4th of his 

resent majesty, and it occurred to the 
egislature to make the bridge higher than 
had been originally intended. It was ob- 
vious that this alteration must create 
considerable additional expense. It was 
under these circumstances, that the city 
requested the legislature to protect the 
corporation against the possibility of being 
called on to pay large sums of money on 
account of the plan adopted by the legis- 
lature, and two clauses were inserted in 
the act completely exempting them from 
making such payments. They were not 
to be called on to meet any expense be- 
yond what the funds of the Bridge-house 
estates could bear, in consequence of the 
legislature calling on them to construct a 
bridge different from that which they pro- 
posed. The corporation at that time 
wanted to postpone the building of the 
bridge, that these funds should accumulate 
until they were sufficient to meet all the 
expense; but that was refused, and they 
were ordered to build a bridge much higher, 
and in every respect more expensive, than 
that which they had contemplated. Under 
these circumstances, it was found that the 
expense would be much more considerable 
than the particular funds applicable to 
such a purpose. It was, he believed, often 
laid down as the law, that all property of 
corporations, whether acquired by charter, 
gift, or purchase, was as much the pro- 
perty of that corporation, as the property 
of any private individual belonged to him. 
It was laid down, in the course of a dis- 
cussion last year, as to the property of 
corporations, and the use that might be 
made of it, that there was not the least 
difference between the property of a cor- 
poration and that of an individual. The 
Bridge-house estates. produced the only 
funds that could be devoted to building: 
and the other property. which belonged to 
the corporation, by charter or purchase, 
could not, by the legislature, be made 
applicable to a public purpose of that 
description. Improvements in cities were, 
generally speaking, carried into effect by 
assessments on individuals; but, in this 
instance, it was found impossible to call on 
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the inhabitants of the city, where: alone 
the corporation had any jurisdiction, to 
pay an assessment sufficient for such a 
work. The number of the inhabitants was 
too few to answer that object; and, be- 
sides, the improvement did not benefit 
themalone. Their lordships’ orderrequired, 
“that the corporation shall produce an 
account of their income and expenditure 
from 1813 to 1828, distinguishing the 
sources from whence that income was 
derived, and the purposes to which it was 
applied in each year; also distinguishing 
such estates and funds as the corporation 
held in trust, the purposes for which the 
trusts were originally created, and by 
whom; together with the rents, issues, 
and dividends thereof respectively.” Now, 
if the observations which he had made had 
any effect with respect to the private pro- 
perty of corporations, how much more 
strongly must they apply to the latter part 
of the order ; which called on the corpora- 
tion to give an account of all estates held 
by them in trust; in which they had no 
property whatever, but were the mere 
agents for others. He apprehended that 
unless those trusts were left specifically 
for the purposes of this bill, an account of 
them could not be called for.—The learned 
gentleman then proceeded to point out the 
great inconvenience and expense to which 
the city would be subjected, if they at- 
tempted to obey this order; the proceed- 
ings on the bill being suspended until the 
documents were ready. The first part of 
the order could be obeyed without loss of 
time; but it would take them weeks to 
make out the other accounts. They could 
not hope to have them ready before the 
termination of the session ; and they would 
suffer great inconvenience, not to say 
injury, by the suspension of the bill. 

The Common Serjeant was proceeding 
to address their lordships, when, on the 
motion of the earl of Lauderdale, counsel 
were ordered to withdraw. The noble 
earl then moved, ‘‘ That but one counsel 
be heard on the part of the petitioners ;” 
which was agreed to. Counsel were called 
in, and informed of theirlordships’ decision. 

Viscount Melville said, that, in his 
judgment a case had been made out, which 
showed that the House had not a right to 
call for these accounts. Two courses might 
be followed—either to let the original order 
remain without proceeding further, or that 
their lordships should persevere. The 
former he thought the better course. 
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The Marquis of Londonderry argued in 
favour of the production of the accounts. 
It was said in the preamble to the bill, 
that the funds in the hands of the corpora- 
tion were not sufficient for the expense of 
this bill. Let them prove that, and he 
would not be indisposed to the infliction 
of this tax upon the public. He did not 
plead for those persons who were concern- 
ed in the coal trade, but for the poor of 
the metropolis, to whom the infliction of 
this tax upon a necessary of life would be 
productive of the greatest hardship. Even 
if the corporation could show that they 
had not funds to carry on the improve- 
ments, this imposition should be laid upon 
a general tonnage, and the entire weight 
should not be allowed to fall upon an 
article of the greatest importance. His 
majesty’s government should not have 
allowed the city of London to carry through 
this job in this private way. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that in 
discussing this question, some blame had 
been cast upon the king’s government. It 
was certainly true, that a question had 
been put to his majesty’s servants relative 
to the new London Bridge, and the conse- 
quence was the introduction of the bill in 
question ; but he begged his noble friend 
to understand, that there had been no con- 
cealment on his part; neither had there 
been any treaty entered into by him; for 
when he had been asked the question, his 
answer was, that he could not consent to 
the reduction of the duty on coals, either 
as it affected the revenue of the country or 
the funds of the City of London. He 
begged their lordships to bear this in 
mind, as by doing so they must acquit him 
of anything likeconcealment. The bill to 
which allusion had been made, had been 
introduced into the other House of parlia- 
ment, and had occupied its attention for 
nearly six weeks: and- the question for 
consideration was, were their lordships 
prepared to interfere with the labours of 
the committee sitting up stairs, and say 
that it ought not to come to a decision 
until these accounts were produced? If 
they determined upon doing this, he would 
tell their lordships what would be the con- 
sequence. The bridge would be com- 
pleted without any practicable approach 
to it, even by foot passengers. That would 
be a circumstance which would be dis- 
creditable to the government and to par- 
liament. If their lordships thought that 
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they proceeded further,—if they thought 
it fit that the bridge should be completed 
without having any approaches to it, such 
a course was open for their adoption. The 
arguments in reference to the necessity of 
having these papers were founded upon 
the assumption, that the City of London 
declared in this bill, that they had no 
funds which could be appropriated to the 
making of the approaches to London- 
bridge, except such funds as were provided 
in this bill. The City of London declared 
no such thing. They stated, that the 
Bridge-house estate was not sufficient to 
carry into execution the improvements— 
they stated that there was another fund 
which belonged to the City for other publie 
purposes, and they wished to obtain power 
by this bill to appropriate it to these im+ 
provements. That fund, arising out of a 
duty of 4d. on coals, belonged to the City 
of London ; and their application now was, 
that it might be appropriated to defray the 
expenses attendant upon those improve- 
ments. There was another fund, amount- 
ing to 11,500/. a year, in their hands, and 
to which allusion had been made. That 
fund belonged, under former acts of par- 
liament, to the City of London; it was 
originally created for the purpose of pay- 
ing the interest, and then for the purpose 
of paying the principal, of the debt due 
upon the Orphan’s fund ; and it was after- 
wards applied to various public works in 
the City of London. The accounts on the 
table would show that this fund had been 
appropriated to various public works in 
the city; and the city sought, under this 
bill, to apply it to the erection of the ap- 
proaches to London-bridge. It was under 
these circumstances that the question came 
before the House ; and their lordships had 
to decide whether, in order to make those 
approaches, it would be necessary to lay 
on a new tax; whether any other mode 
could be found out for paying for these 
works; and lastly, whether the mode 
pointed out in this bill was not the best 
mode of carrying them into execution. 
That question was for the decision of the 
committee up stairs; and as the bill had 
been already referred to them, they ought 
to be allowed to decide upon the whole of 
the case. 

Lord Durham observed, that the pre- 
amble of this bill, after referring to the 
Bridge-house estate, recited acts of parlia- 
ment, all of which stated, that the funds 
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insufficient, and that they therefore called 
for this application of the Orphans’ fund, 
for the purpose of making the approaches 
and completing the improvements connect- 
ed with this bridge. If this tax should 
continue until the year 1832, the sum 
raised out of it by the city of London would 
amount to 1,734,4721. They therefore 
should see whether the city did not possess 
other funds, which might be made appli- 
cable to the opening of these approaches, 
instead of imposing an additional duty on 
coals. He should not persevere in his 
opposition, seeing that it would not be 
effectual; and he was ready to go into the 
committee, on the understanding that no 
obstruction would be thrown in the way of 
the production of these documents at the 
proper period. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 25. 


Court or Cuancery.] Mt. M. A. 
Taylor, adverting to the order of the day 
for the second reading of the Suitors in 
Chancery Bill suggested that as it was not 
probable it could be brought on that 
evening, it should be postponed to some 
convenient day. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was his in- 
tention to postpone the measure until next 
session. He was the less anxious to press 
it now, as it formed only a part of a general 
system which would be introduced with 
respect to that court: but it was the in- 
tention of government to introduce the 
measure at the earliest period next session. 

Mr. Brougham expressed his entire con- 
currence in the postponement of the bill 
till next session; as he agreed in thinking 
that there would not be sufficient time 
to give the full consideration it required. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor admitted there was 
not time to carry thebill through at 
present; but he earnestly hoped that 
ministers would give the subject the 
earliest attention next session, for the state 
of the Court of Chancery at present was 
tenfold worse than it was when he first 
introduced the subject to the House. It 
amounted to a complete denial of justice 
to the parties. 


Sveéar Duries Bitu.] The House 
having resolved itself into a committee on 
this bill, 

Mr. C. Grant rose. He said it was his 
intention to move, that the duty on British 
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plantation sugar should be reducéd from 
27s. per cwt. to 20s.; that on East-India 
sugar from 37s. to 258.3; and that on all 
other foreign sugar to 28s. The com- 
mittee were aware, that when the subject 
was discussed in that House in 1827, his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) had in- 
timated his intention of considering the 
subject with a view to some reduction. 
Last year he had endeavoured to redeem 
his promise by bringing the subject before 
the House; and he was followed by 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
though he had not made any distinct 
pledge, had left an impression on the 
mind of all who heard him, that it was his 
intention to make some reduction of 
duties in the present session. The sub- 
ject was, he knew, connected with a variety 
of ulterior arrangements, itivolved in the 
popular representation of other states; but 
these, and all other extrinsic circumstarices, 
he put out of view on the present occasion. 
Indeed, from them he intentionally abstain- 
ed; not because they were without their 
bearings on the general question, but sim- 
ply because there would be another time 
for more regularly introducing such topics ; 
and that the proposition, to which he 
meant to confine himself, was ripe for pre- 
sent decision upon its own intrinsic merits. 
Without saying, therefore, that the East 
and West Indies were not deeply involved 
in the result of this question of duties, he 
would confine himself to the single ground 
that the reduction of these duties was of 
great importance to the people of this 
country. He knew that a question like 
this, comprehending amount of revenue, 
would be viewed with caution, and judged 
according to the consumption of the article 
which the people were thought to be in a 
condition to bear. In his view, the in- 
creased consumption which would follow a 
reduction of the duties, would far exceed 
the effect of the reduced rate of duty, 
and greatly countervail its amount. The 
present rate of duties upon foreign 
sugar varied from 27s. to 30s. per cwt., 
and in some cases from 32s. to 34s. 
Now, in the mode of affixing and re- 
gulating these duties, parliament had 
adopted the worst parts of the colonial 
system. It was the object of that system 
to give the West-India colonists a certain 
monopoly in the article of sugar, while the 
result of the arrangements for effectuating 
it was, to give them the odium of such a 
monopoly, without any of the means of 
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guarding or preserving it. The advance 
of the price of sugar-in the home market 
was of course intended to stimulate the 
produce of the colonist—that produce 
necessarily increased, but the moment the 
article found its way into the foreign mar- 
ket, then the home price became regulated, 
not alone by the quantity introduced into 
this country from the colonies, but by the 
state of those foreign markets. The ques- 
tion of bounties was, he knew, a very 
intricate one; but if closely investigated, 
with a view to the calculation of the prices 
paid for sugar in foreign markets, it would 
be found that, by some mode of transfer, 
or arrangement, in the machinery of these 
transactions, their effect was, to advance 
the price of sugar upon the consumer at 
home.—He would not here allude to the 
argument which had of late been heard, 
that cheapness of price did not necessarily 
enhance consumption ; but enough for his 
purpose was it to say, that while in all other 
articles, the relaxation of duties had been 
attended by an increased consumption, in 
sugars, where such changes had not in the 
same degree taken place, there was no 
such result, and the consumption, of 
sugar in this country, during the last 
twenty years, had in no degree kept pace 
with the growth of the population. In 
1802 the consumption was 2,473,000 cwt., 
in twenty years after it had only increased 
to 3,234,000 cwt. How evident then it 
was, that the article was weighed down by 
some pressure which did not admit the 
enlargement of its consumption with the 
obvious increase of the population. The 
census in 1801 gave to the United King- 
dom a population of 15,200,000; that of 
1827 gave 24,000,000—the average con- 

sumption of sugar at the extremes of each 
of these periods only vacillated from about 
2,500,000 ewt. to 3,250,000 cwt.; while, 

had it gone on as, under a good system, 

it would and ought, the consumption 

should have amounted to 4,194,000 cwt. 

In 1824, the consumption of coffee was 

8,455,000 lbs.; in 1827, the consump- 

tion had increased to 17,000,000 Ibs. 

The effect of the reduction of duty on a 

great number of articles had been to in- 

crease the consumption of those articles 

in so great a degree, that the revenue 

had not only not been injured, but benefited. 

In 1825, also, the reduction of the wine 

duties took place, and there again his 

principle was demonstrated in the aug- 
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duties upon French wines produced in 
1820, 65,000/; in 1826, 119,000/.; and 
in 1827, 119,5007. In Portugal wines, 
the increase bore exactly the same pro- 
portion to the demand with a reduced duty ; 
for, in 1823, they produced 433,000/.; in 
1824, 490,000/.; but in 1826, the year 
after the duty was lowered, they produced 
637,000. ; and in 1827, 723,0007. The 
Spanish and Rhenish wines showed a 
similar result. The former, in 1823, pro- 
duced a duty of 202,000/.; in 1824, 
235,000/.; in 1825, 390,000/.; in 1826, 
345,000/.; and in 1827, 410,000/7. On 
what ground was it then, that the sugar 
market would not, pari passu, produce 
the same result? He would deny that 
the consumption of sugar had attained ‘its 
full degree in this country. It did not 
hitherto amount to a consumption of 22Ib. 
per year for each individual in Great 
Britain, or of 3lb for each person in Ire- 
land. Was that what it would be, if the 
supply were placed more within the reach 
of the bulk of the community? He was 
satisfied that sugar was of all other things 
that which would always adjust itself to 
the extension or contraction of the price 
in the market, as it did in the two last 
years, where a little aid was derived from 
the one season, by the fruit being good, and 
causing a greater demand for sugar in its 
process of preservation. The state of the 
sugar market was ably alluded to in Mr. 
Irving’s letter which would be foundjin the 
fourth report of the Finance Committee, 
where he stated sugar to be one of the 
exceptions to the general improvement of 
that year’s revenue-—Upon these sugar 
duties it had been said, that if any reduc- 
tion could be effected, it must be very 
small, and one not likely to benefit the 
great bulk of the people. It had even been 


‘said, that a reduction of three farthings in 


the pound on the sugar duties would 
afford no practical relief. Let them not 
scoff at this small amount; for to the 
working man, who was, with his family, 
dependent upon small weekly earnings, the 
smallest reduction of price made an im- 
portant difference. There was, therefore, 
as far as consumption was concerned, no 
pretence for saying that a reduction of 
duty would not, by diminishing the price 
of the article, range in the market a new 
class of consumers. He admitted the 
present critical state of the revenue, and 
that it ought to be cautiously touched. 





mented consumption of the article. The 
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tax was collected at a small expense, and 
at little or no risk from smuggling; all 
this he readily admitted ; nevertheless, it 
was incumbent on parliament to look at 
the reason and justice of any portion of 
the revenue drawn from the country, and 
he hoped the revenue of Great Britain 
would never be in so hopeless a state as 
not to admit of such alteration as a change 
of circumstances suggested, and a sense of 
propriety dictated. The right hon. gen- 
tleman here entered into a statement to 
prove that an increase of revenue must 
result from his proposition, if carried into 
effect. The West Indians, he thought, 
were placed in an invidious situation by 
the present laws ; as they had the name of 
possessing a monopoly which they did not 
really enjoy; while they were compelled, 
by the policy of the country, to devote 
much of their capital to the production of 
this particular article. He begged here to 
observe, that in considering this subject, 
he had felt himself bound to make a 
discrepancy between the duties on East 
and West India sugars. Not because of 
any reason of policy for that distinction, 
for he believed it could not be perma- 
nently maintained: he only, therefore, 
proposed it now, in deference to existing 
laws and international principles, which 
had been heretofore considered tenable, 
and also because he thought it right, in 
proposing any change, to proceed cau- 
tiously, He ridiculed the idea that the 
West Indians need be afraid of having 
their markets overwhelmed by East-India 
sugar, and quoted the relative amount 
of their exportations to banish such an 
apprehension. If there were any grounds 
of fear upon that subject, they ought to 
have been before now realized; for the 
markets of Europe were, in that respect, 
open to the sugar of the East. It was 
said, that we should encourage slave cul- 
tivation, if we promoted the produce of the 
islands; but he would show that by in- 
direct means, we were encouraging slave 
cultivation. Our exports to Brazil last 
year were to the amount of 3,820,000/., 
and the imports from thence were 
1,380,000/.; the difference being two 
millions. Now, he wished to know what 
became of those two millions of money. 
It was paid for in the produce of Brazil, 
and carried in our vessels to foreign mar- 
kets, The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving, as an amendment, that 
the duty on British Plantation Sugar be 
VOL, XXI. 
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reduced to 20s. that on East-India Sugar 
to 25s. and that on Foreign Sugar to 28s., 
with an ascending scale for those of higher 
value. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was extremely painful to him to have to 
oppose propositions for the reduction of 
duties made from various parts of the 
House, and particularly so, when he knew 
that such reductions would be attended 
with great benefit to great bodies of the 
people.—The House had decided, that a 
surplus revenue ought to be appropriated 
to the reduction of the debt; and it was 
his duty to support the pledge of parlia- 
ment. In relieving the burthens of the 
people, the House ought not to forego the 
greater advantage of sustaining public 
credit, and of supporting the future ener- 
gies of the country. He would maintain 
that cheapness did not of necessity imply 
an increased consumption. The proposed 
reduction would only occasion a diminu- 
tion of price to the consumer of three-far- 
things in the pound of sugar. It would 
fall into the pockets of the producer, and 
not into that of the consumer. He denied 
that any reduction of price in sugar would 
occasion an increased consumption ; for the 
article was so generally in use, that it could 
not be much more so. The reduction in 
the duties upon wine and coffee formed no 
analogy. Those articles were consumed 
chiefly by the higher orders, and a reduc- 
tion of duty increased their use amongst 
inferior classes. No such argument, how- 
ever, could be used with respect to sugar ; 
for it was in general use already. In 
1815, the price of sugar was 91s. 10d. 
per ewt. At present the price was 58s. 
8d.; and this immense reduction had 
not occasioned any increased consumption. 
He calculated that the proposed reduction 
would increase the consumption by only 
500,000 cwt. per annum, which would 
be no sensible relief to the grower, whilst it 
would occasion a serious diminution of the 
revenue. 

Mr. Bright maintained, that the West- 
India interest had been long over-taxed, 
and ought to be relieved. ‘The taxation 
between the West and East India interest 
was disproportioned. The government 
had said, that it would relieve the West- 
India interest from its weight of taxation, 
when the pressure of the war was over ; 
but since the termination of hostilities, 
other interests had been relieved from 
taxes, whilst the West-India proprietors 
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had not received any corresponding relief. 
Sugar would become a necessary of life, if 
the high rate of duties did not enhance its 
price. He denied that an equality of 
taxation should apply to the West-India 
and East-India interests. In the West 
Indies there was a complete monopoly of 
trade in favour of the English manufac- 
turer, whilst in the East Indies, trade was, 
with respect to them, perfectly free. The 
English agriculturists and manufacturers 
wanted a monopoly of the West-India 
trade ; whilst they wished to enjoy all the 
benefit of a free trade to the East Indies. 
The trade of the continent to the West 
Indies, by means of high duties, was 
stopped, and that to north America was 
entirely prohibited; and whilst the West 
Indies were thus barred of supply, they 
were crippled in the sale of produce in the 
home market. America could supply the | 
West Indies with India and China goods , 
cheaper than they could be supplied from 
Europe ; yet that benefit was denied to the 
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land, but would take place in Ireland. 
An allusion had been made to the manu- 
facturers of the country, which he would 
repel; by assuring the House that they 
would be most willing to forego all the 
advantages they were entitled to under 
the present. monopoly of trade to the 
West Indies, in exchange for a free trade. 

Mr. Bernal said, he had listened to 
the proposed reduction of duty on West- 
India sugars with an attention which he 
always paid to subjects connected with the 
welfare of our colonies. Hon. members 
erred in supposing that the West India 
trade had no claims to something like ex- 
clusive protection, or that it had received 
more than sufficient. The West-India 
planters were compelled to pay a high 
price for the chief articles of negro sus- 
tenance, namely, herrings and salted beef, 
and therefore required a protecting price 
for their sugar. The mother country pro- 


| hibited those articles being imported from 


all foreign states, so that the colonists 





West-India planters. He complained 

that sugars were not allowed to be used in | 
the distilleries, the British grower having a | 
monopoly of that market. It was not 
fair to call upon one party to give up its 
monopoly, unless the other gave up its | 
corresponding advantage. He agreed 
that a reduction of the West-India sugar | 
duty ought to take place, but he did not | 
approve of the scale proposed. If the | 
people of this country were to have foreign 

sugars on the principle of free trade, they | 
could not have them introduced in this | 
manner with equality and justice, without | 
allowing the colonists to have a free, 
trade with all the world for the different | 


were compelled to take them at a much 
higher cost than other countries would 
supply them at if permitted. The greater 
part of the West-Indian planters were 
bound to the merchants of England by 
pecuniary engagements, which would make 
it difficult for the former, in the event of 
any sudden change of system, to get rid 
of his connection with English commer- 
cial houses. Free trade was a very fine 
thing upon paper ; but it was far different 
when brought into practical operation, 
with a due consideration of all the im- 
portant interests involved in it. With re- 
spect to the lowering of the duty on sugar 
from the east, he should have thought this 


commodities they required. When that! too early a day for the proposition, 
was the case he would for one readily | putting all considerations of justice out of 
abandon the West-Indian monopoly; but | the question. The whole subject might 
until that was done he did not think the | more conveniently be discussed when the 





proposed alteration should be made. | 

Mr. Whitmore acquiesced in the princi- 
ple laid down by his right hon. friend, as | 
to the great advantages to be anticipated | 
in most cases of reduction of duty, even | 
as a measure calculated to increase the 
financial resources of the country. In 
point of fact, the reduction of duty was 
often attended by its augmentation as a 
total. If the reduction now proposed 
were agreed to, he had little hesitation in 
predicting that, im a sho t period, this de- 
ficiency of 500,000/. would be made good 
by an increased consumption of the arti- 
cle; which would not be confined to Eng- 











East-India Company’s charter came before 
them. There was one very in:portant 
consideration connected with our tirade to 
the West Indies, which was not sufficiently 
considered: he alluded to the marine 
commerce of the West Indies, which, in 
the event of a war, manned our fleet with 
sailors accustomed to theclimate, and thus 
kept the enemy from our own doors. This 
was a consideration of a higher descrip- 
tion than any connected with mere fiscal 
regulations. With respect to the admis- 
sion of foreign sugars at a duty of 28s., he 
was of opinion that it would greatly tend 
to encourage the slave trade. That part 
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of the proposition which went to reduce the 
duty on West-India sugars, he assented to ; 
but from the other parts he must dissent. 

Mr. Trant contended, in support of the 
motion, that the increased trade which it 
would give rise to with Brazil and the 
East Indies would more than counter- 
balance any diminution in the revenue. 

Mr. K. Douglas was also friendly to the 
motion. The present enormous. duty of 
27s. on every 48s. or 50s. worth of sugar 
operated as a tax upon the larger portion 
of the consumers of that article, rendering 
it the duty of the government to lessen so 
oppressive a burthen upon the poorer 
classes, 

Mr. Huskisson agreed with the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that the sugar ques- 
tion should not be viewed solely in rela- 
tion to the West-India planters, but as it 
bore upon the various interests of the 
country. It should be looked at with re- 
ference to the East-India trade, to the 
commerce and navigation of the country, 
and to the interest of the public at-large. 
He was satisfied, that if the House adopted 
the proposition of his right hon. friend, 
they would consult the advancement of 
all those interests, without injury to any 
one of them. The question did not bear 
upon one trade or interest only : it was, 
and should alone be considered as, a ge- 
neral question. It was as a question of 
general interest, that he (Mr. H.) had 
treated it two years ago, when it was pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on East-India 
sugar, and when he promised to take an 
early opportunity of bringing the whole 
question before the House. His right hon. 
friend, the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
fully agreed with him as to the principle, 
that all the interests involved in the ques- 
tion should be brought under considera- 
tion together, with a view to their being 
newly adjusted ; but added, that there was 
one thing which urged the postponement 
of such a consideration ; namely, the in- 
terests of the revenue. His right hon. 
friend seemed to apprehend, that the pro- 
posed reduction would lessen the revenue 
by 500,000/. annually; arguing, that be- 
cause the revenue, derived from the 
sugar duties, amounted now to five 
millions, it should always be five mil- 
lions. Now, he contended, that the 
increased consumption consequent upon 
that reduction, and the increased life 
which would be given to the commercial 
and shipping interests by the opening of 
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new channels of trade, would benefit the 
public at large, far more than it could pos- 
sibly injure the revenue.—The next point 
he begged leave to touch upon was the 
observation of an hon. member, that he 
believed the balance which his right hon. 
friend stated to have been made up of fo- 
reign sugar inadmissible into the British 
market, was paid in bullion. He begged 
the hon. gentleman to recollect, that he 
had that very day presented a petition, in 
which it was stated, that out of seventy 
thousand tons—a balance of foreign sugar 
obliged to be taken by the petitioners— 
only five thousand tons found their way 
into this country, owing to the present 
law. Now, if this law were amended, 
sixty-five thousand tons more would, in 
one instance alone, have been warehoused, 
and afterwards refined—thus giving em- 
ployment to those who had none, and 
affording a profitable out-lay of British 
capital. In fact, this country might be 
made the entrepét of the sugar of the world, 
and might give large employment to its un- 
employed capital and operatives, in refin- 
ing that sugar for the markets of Europe. 
Then, with respect to the benefit which a 
reduced price, consequent upon a reduced 
duty of sugar, would confer upon the 
working classes, a simple statement would 
place the subject before the committee in 
a clear and striking light. In conse- 
quence of the present enormous duty on 
sugar, the working man with a large 
family, to whom pence was a serious con- 
sideration, was denied the use of that com- 
modity. He believed that two-thirds of 
the poorer consumers of coffee drank that 
beverage without sugar. If, then, the 
price of sugar were reduced, it would be- 
come an article of his consumption like 
many other articles which he now used 
from their cheap price, and which he for- 
merly was unable to purchase. This was 
the principle that regulated the amount of 
consumption. When spirits had become 
cheaper than beer, the former was con- 
sumed; so of cotton and other commodi- 
ties, now, from their low prices, in general 
use as the clothing of the working classes. 
Indeed, he was told that the woollen arti- 
sans of Leeds were clothed in cotton; the 
latter being so much cheaper. The hon. 
member for Rochester was in error, as to 
the prohibition of foreign vessels from the 
West Indies. Foreigners were allowed to 
trade with our colonies in every article 
ar fish and salt meat, and these were 
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prohibited from a desire to encourage the 
production of the mother country. Then, 
as to the non-protection of the West- 
India trade, of which an hon. member 
complained : he could only say, that if 
the East-India sugar were admitted at a 
bounty of 10s. instead of the proposed 
duty of 25s., that body might have some 
reason to complain; but not until then. 
‘The West-India interest need not fear any 
injurious rivalry. As it was, all Europe 
and America were free to trade in East- 
India sugar, and yet they took very little 
of that article; thus proving how ground- 
less were the apprehensions of the West- 
India merchants, that admitting East-India 
sugar into the British market, on some- 
thing like equal terms with their own, 
would injure their interests. Even when 
the West-India sugar wasopento foreigners, 
their trade in it was trifling; for the arti- 
cle came to the best market, the British, 
because it was and must be the best. By the 
treaty of capitulation, Demerara was free 
to send her sugar to the Dutch, and yet 
little or none of it ever went to Holland. 
We gave the West-India colonists the best 
return for their commodities; that is, we 
afforded them the most profitable market 
for the employment of their capital. And 
these very advantages, with the pecuniary 
engagements arising out of them, prevent- 
ing but few West-India planters from being 
wholly dependent on the British merchant, 
would in themselves prevent, at least for 
a time, those changes in the West-India 
trade, which some hon. members appre- 
hended. As he was satisfied that the ge- 
neral subject could not be put off for more 
than one or two sessions, and that in it 
were involved the public interest, the com- 
merce, and the navigation of the country, 
he would intreat the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not to postpone the consideration 
of so important a question to an indefinite 
period. There were two points which 
he begged leave to notice. It had been 
stated by some hon. members as a kind of 
hardship to the colonists, that they were 
compelled to consime British manufac- 
tures ; but those hon. members seemed to 
forget that for the very same reason all the 
world was compelled to consume British 
manufactures ; namely, because they were 
the cheapest and best. Again, hon. mem- 
bers complained, that the landed interest 
possessed a monopoly in the making of 
spirits, from which sugar was probibited : 
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and cheapest material for the distillation 
of spirits; therefore it was no unjust mo- 
nopoly in favour of the landed interest to 
give it a preference over sugar; which, 
moreover, was never had recourse to. for 
the purposes of distillation, but in seasons 
of scarcity of corn. 

Sir R. Farquhar said, he would not 
have intruded himself on the House, if its 
attention had not been so pointedly called 
by the member for Bristol to the Mauri- 
tius; and if he did not deem it his duty 
to take every opportunity to repel. the 
calumnies which were so industriously 
circulated against that colony. He had 
stated, in three successive sessions, that 
not a vestige of that abominable traffic, 
the slave trade, existed at the Mauritius. 
He now repeated that assertion, that it 
had entirely ceased since March, 1821. 
He never denied, that instances of slave- 
trading had existed for some time after 
the Conquest: but every means within the 
power of the local government had been 
used to prevent it, that those means had 
been successful and that the trade had 
been finally extinguished during his admi- 
nistration. With respect to the fact of 
the cessation of the slave trade, if the hon. 
member did not place confidence in his 
assertion, he might refer to the evidence 
of his successor, sir Lowry Cole, to the 
present governor, sir C. Colville, and to 
the opinions of the commissioners. He 
deeply regretted, for the sake of civiliza- 
tion, the untimely death of that enlight- 
ened monarch, Radama; but he felt satis- 
fied, that if the same measures of policy 
were adopted which he introduced and 
established, the slave trade in Madagascar 
would never be revived. Those measures 
were directed by him more against the 
foreign than any British slave-trade, 
by stopping it at its source — the only 
means legally in our power as regarded 
foreigners ; for he felt much more security 
as regarded the Mauritius, from the growing 
moral feeling of the inhabitants as to the 
iniquity of that traffic, and of its incompati- 
bility with their real interests, than from any 
external repressive means. He was per- 
fectly ready, if the hon. gentleman wished 
for another committee, the last having 
completely broken down; but he would 
submit to the justice of the House, whe- 
ther it was fair to keep a charge affecting 
the character of an officer of government, 
in a high public trust, suspended over his 
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ments. It was an injustice for which 
there could hardly be any adequate remu- 
neration. He confidently looked up to 
the good opinion of that House, and of 
his king and country, as the best reward 
of his services. 

Mr. Baring said, that the propositions 
before the committee were ; first, to make 
a-different proportion of duty between 
East and West India sugars; secondly, a 
general reduction of the duty on sugar. 
In regard to the first, he had no objection 
to an entire equalization of the duties on 
East and West India sugars. He never 
did object to this; and if a proper equali- 
zation could be established, he thought 
it was the duty of the House to carry it 
into effect. It would be no injury to the 
West-India interest; for they could not 
shut out East-India sugar from the market 
of the continent. One difficulty was, 
that the sugar brought from the East 
Indies was partly refined, or clayed; and 
therefore, if that state of its manufacture 
was not taken into consideration, there 
would be a partial adjudication of the 
duty. With respect to the. reduction 
of the whole duty, he was afraid, in the 
present state of the revenue, to hazard the 
experiment. He doubted whether the in- 
crease of consumption assumed from a re- 
duction of the duty was not too great ; 
and if so, we were running too great a risk. 
If the circumstances of the country were 
more prosperous, he should have had no 
objection to incur that risk. On the 
whole, he thought that the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in not making the experiment. 

Mr. F. Buxton with reference to what 
had fallen from the hon. baronet who had 
expressed such extreme regret that no 
inquiry had been made into the subject of 
the slave trade at the Mauritius, thought 
it his duty to explain the circumstances 
which had prevented it. The only reason 
why he had not followed up the investi- 
gation was, that he had been told by his 
medical attendant, that if he did he should 
risk the destruction of life. His convic- 
tion as to the prevalence of the slave- 
trade, during the government of the hon. 
baronet, remained unshaken. He had ap- 
plied to the colonial department and had 
offered to government the whole of the 
information which was at his disposal in 
regard to this matter; and he still be- 
lieved that there would be an investiga- 
tion into that traffic, He did not say 
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that it now prevailed; but he did say 
that it had prevailed to an enormous ex- 
tent, during the government of the hon. 
baronet. 

Sir R. Farquhar said, he had never 
denied that the slave trade had existed 
during his administration in the Mauritius ; 
but it had ceased after March 1821, two 
years and a half before he left the island. 
He doubly regretted the indisposition of 
the hon. gentleman ; because it had kept 
a charge of the gravest nature hanging 
over his head for three years, and it was 
impossible to know when the persecution 
would terminate. 

Mr. Huskisson admitted, that the hon. 
member for Weymouth had offered to go- 
vernment, when he was in office, the 
proofs which he had in his possession ; 
but he had not thought it right to take up 
a charge which was dropped by the indi- 
vidual who originally instituted it. At 
the same time he was quite sensible of the 
hardship of the case upon the hon. ba- 
ronet who was still under an imputation 
from which he, was not able to relieve 
himself, affecting his character, and per- 
haps even his life. 

The committee divided on Mr. Grant’s 
motion: Ayes 60; Noes 98: Majority 38. 


Buckingham Palace. 


Lanp Revenve Brirt—Buckine- 
nam Patace—Convucr or Mr. Nasu.] 
On lord Lowther’s moving the order of the 
day for going into a committee on this 
bill, 

Colonel Davies said, he wished to make 
some observations upon this important 
bill ; and in doing so, it was his intention 
to make a serious charge against an indi- 
vidual well known to the public. This 
bill, though professing merely to consoli- 
date and amend the laws relating to the 
Woods and Forests, seriously affected the 
interests of the public. The parts of the 
bill which he opposed were ; first, that 
which gave the Treasury the power of ap- 
plying the money of the land revenue to 
the repairs of Buckingham-palace ; se- 
condly, that which allowed the commis- 
sioners to dispose of the Crown estates. 
Under the existing regulations of the 
Woods and Forests, there had been great 
grants and malversations. The transac- 
tions to which he alluded took place be- 
fore the noble lord was at that board. 
The original estimate for completing 
Buckingham-house was 252,000/, It was 





at that time stated, that it was only in- 
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tended to afford a comfortable residence 
for the king when he came to town, such 
as might be required for an opulent noble- 
man. It was not intended that any large 
sum should be laid out. Now, however, 
the estimate was 496,000/. He would 
refer first to the item of sculpture and 
the marble arch. The sculpture alone 
amounted to 34,450/. Mr. Nash, the 
individual he referred to, had not told the 
commissioners, that besides this charge 
there was another of 16,000J. for building 
it: so that the whole expense of the arch 
was 50,0007. Mr. Nash had taken credit 
to himself for saving, in the marble alone 
9,000/., and he told the commissioners, 
that some respectable Houses which im- 
ported marble, had stated that they could 
not have imported it under 26,0007. The 
House would hardly believe that, in a few 
days after the report of the commissioners 
having found its way into a newspaper, 
one of the Houses referred to by Mr. Nash, 
Messrs. Grellier and Co. addressed a letter 
to the newspaper, expressing their as- 
tonishment that Mr. Nash should have 
made use of their name, and declaring 
that they had given no opinion, and had 
never even been consulted about the mat- 
ter.— Another item was the commission of 
five per cent ; and he should like to know 
why a government architect was allowed 
to charge a commission of five per cent. 
It was good policy to make the interest of 
the public functionary go hand in hand with 
the interest of the public; but here com- 
mission was granted upon the expenditure; 
and therefore the greater the expenditure 
the greater the profits of the functionary. 
The estimate was 496,000/.; but this was 
nothing like the sum they would be 
called upon to pay. Neither furniture, 
nor iron-railings, nor two fountains that 
were to be made, entered into the esti- 
mate. If they were-not called upon to 
pay more than 600,000/. they might think 
themselves well off. Then there was a 
gate at Constitution-hill, which cost 
34,9821. which was a very beautiful gate. 
But to what did it lead; To nothing; 
for, as Mr. Nash was not employed upon 
it; that gentleman had dug his reservoir 
directly behind it, and the gate therefore 
was useless.—He had now a more serious 
charge to make against Mr. Nash, and 
nothing but a sense of public duty could 
induce him to prefer it. Let him be al- 
lowed to observe, in the first instance, 


that he should not know Mr, Nash if 
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he met him in the street. The charge 
that he had to make against Mr. Nash 
was one of gross and direct fraud on the 
public. When the government had it in 
contemplation to effect those improve- 
ments which had since been completed 
in Suffolk-street and Pall-Mall East, pro- 
posals for ground were sent in signed in 
the name of “ Edwards.” Now, these 
proposals were in the hand writing of Mr. 
Nash, and so clumsily was the business 
managed, that even the name was mis- 
spelt. These proposals were acceded to, 
and Edwards had a lease granted to him 
at the price at which Mr. Nash, who, for 
the Woods and Forests, had valued the 
land. Shortly afterwards the commis- 
sioners were told that Mr. Edwards had 
not capital enough to raise the buildings 
according to the plan agreed upon. Mr. 
Nash said, that he would take the leases. 
He did so; and carrying them into the 
market, sold them at a considerable profit. 
Not only was this true, but it appeared 
also that several plots of land had been 
sold to the Regent’s Canal Company on 
Mr. Nash’s valuation. The company 
would, of course, have beer most ungrate- 
ful persons if they had not made some 
return to Mr. Nash. The company did 
make him a return, and on the nomination 
of the company, Mr. Nash was the pur- 
chaser of five acres of land, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Regent’s park, at the 
price of 362/. per acre. ow, the land 
which was purchased, at no very great 
distance, for the London University, cost 
4,500/. per acre; and he must say, that 
it did appear strange to him, when Crown 
lands sold for 360/. per acre, other lands 
should sell for 4,5007. He did not wish to 
take up the time of the House with enu- 
merating other instances; but he must 
observe, that if these charges were made 
against a man who was innocent, they 
were most shameful; but if they were 
true, the sharpest vengeance of the law 
ought to be inflicted on the minion who 
had so poured poison into the ear of 
his sovereign. He had merely mentioned 
these charges and these facts to show that 
the Treasury ought not to have the power 
of granting sums indefinite for the ex- 
pense of public building, and that the 
Woods and Forests ought not to be 
allowed to alienate Crown lands, with- 
out bringing them into the matket, and 
courting competition. He would add 


nothing further, except that he thought 
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the case demanded the serious investiga- 
tion of the House, both in justice to the 
government and to the individual. In 
technical matters he might have fallen 
into some inaccuracies; but in the facts 
he was sure he was correct, for his in- 
formant had the means of good inform- 
ation on the subject. He gave notice, 
that he should move for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the expenses in- 
curred, and to be incurred, in building 
Buckingham-palace, and into the man- 
ner in which Crown leases were granted. 
TheChancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was not his intention to enter into the 
details over which the hon. member had 
gone, but he could not help observing, 
that, by the Act of 1825, the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests were em- 
powered to apply their funds for the 
purpose of building and repairing royal 
palaces. There certainly was a limit to 
this expenditure; which might be seen by 
the estimate on the table. If the proposed 
estimate should fall short of the real 
charge, then ministers would have to come 
to parliament to supply the deficiency ; 
upon this ground it was, that he trusted 
the House would consent to go into the 
committee. The hon. member had attacked 
the character of Mr. Nash, and had carried 
his charges over a number of years. Now, 
it was impossible that he could defend the 
character and conduct of Mr. Nash so far 
back as 1816; but there was a point upon 
which he felt that he could do that gen- 
tleman ample justice; inasmuch as it 
came under his own observation. It had 
reached him, that a person named Ed- 
wards, had applied for a portion of the 
ground upon which Suffolk-street was to 
be built; Mr. Nash had himself valued 
the land; but it became known to the 
commissioners that Edwards was privately 
connected with Mr. Nash. Another per- 
son, named Shaw, was called in to value 
the property; and upon that valuation it 
was that Mr. Nash took it from Edwards. 
If there was any blame in this transaction 
it certainly ought not to attach to Mr. 
Nash but to another quarter. He trusted 
that after this explanation the House 
would not refuse going into the committee. 
Colonel Davies said, his informant had 
assured him that the individual who gave 
the second valuation gave it on the in- 
formation he received from Mr. Nash. 
The best proof of that fact was, that the 
individual was not paid for his valuation, 
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Mr. Arbuthnot bore testimony to the 
fact that Mr, Shaw made the valuation, 
and had no hesitation in saying that the 
information which the hon. member had 
received on this point was false. Whatever 
faults Mr. Nash might possess, he was 
quite sure that if there was one man less 
likely than another to lend himself to a 
fraudulent transaction, Mr. Nash was that 
man. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that a plan of the 
buildings to be erected in Pall-mall East 
and Suffolk-street was drawn up, and it 
was open to any body to make proposals 
for the ground, and to have a lease granted, 
on giving security to erect buildings ac- 
cording to the plan. No proposals were 
made for a long time, and at length Mr. 
Edwards sent in his. It was not then 
known that Mr. Edwards was in any way 
related to Mr. Nash. He, however, and 
his colleagues, were informed by a gentle- 
man—than whom there was not a more 
active and intelligent public servant—of 
this fact, and that gentleman suggested 
that another estimate ought to be made. 
The result was, that Mr. Shaw was directed 
to make a new estimate; and when the 
hon. member stated, that Mr. Shaw valued 
the land on Mr. Nash’s information, he 
could only say, that though he did not see 
Mr. Shaw measure the land, yet he knew 
Mr. Shaw made more than one written 
report, which differed from in some parts, 
and agreed in others, with the report of 
Mr. Nash. Wherever Mr. Shaw’s valua- 
tion was higher than that of Mr. Nash, 
they took the valuation of Mr. Shaw; and 
whenever Mr. Shaw’s valuation was lower 
than Mr. Nash’s, they took Mr. Nash’s, 
For his own part, he was anxious that 
every transaction which took place while 
he was in the department should be 
thoroughly sifted. He believed that no 
man was more free from the imputation 
of malversation or fraud than Mr. Nash. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, it was a remark- 
able fact, that for the last forty years, 
whenever a charge had been brought 
against any person in that House, there 
had always been found divers gentlemen, 
rising in divers places, and giving that 
person the highest possible character. It 
was clear, however, that, with the exception 
of the two heads of Woods and Forests, all 
were agreed that this said Nash was a most 
suspicious character. The two gentlemen 
who had so highly lauded him were con- 
nected with his taking certain allotments 
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of ground. It was a very remarkable fact, 
that they were obliged to call in a regular 
valuer of property; and if they had not 
called in this middleman, government 
would have been outwitted. He had risen 
to give a square view of the case, with 
regard to what the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had declared. . His right hon. friend 
said, ‘‘ beyond a certain point, we shall 
not go. After that, the House shall have 
its way—and I shall call for nothing more.” 
But he feared that his right hon. friend 
would, notwithstanding, come down to the 
House again, and tell, not a plain, but a 
varnished, round-about tale, and ask for 
a further supply. But he would tell his 
right hon. friend, that if he paid Mr. Nash 
a per centage on all he executed, the best 
thing he could do would be to bottle up 
that per centage, and then tell Nash, that 
whenever he went beyond his estimate, he 
should pay the difference out of his com- 
mission. If that were done, they might 
hope for some limit to the expenditure. 
The only way to check the erection of 
colonnades, balustrades, arcades, and all 
those other ades, to which that gentleman 
was so much attached, was to inform him 
that any excess of expenditure over the 
estimates should be paid out of his com- 
mission, and not to give him a single six- 
pence except on those terms. 

Mr. John Wood said, that of Mr. Nash 
he knew nothing, but he was satisfied that 
the charges against him could not rest 
where they were, and that his character 
demanded that they should be strictly 
investigated. The chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had that evening declared, that 
much as he desired to reduce the sugar 
duties, the revenue would suffer so deeply, 
that it was impossible to make any reduc- 
tion. Now, was this consistent with the 
idle expenditure of more than half a million 
on Buckingham-house, at a time when 
troops were collecting, from every part of 
the kingdom, to keep down a starving 
people? This, however, was not all: for 
if they did not consider what they were 
about, they might commit themselves by 
the vote of that night to the expenditure 
of perhaps half a million more. The esti- 
mated expense of what had been done, was 
496,1697. But from what they knew of 
Mr. Nash’s estimates, it was much more 
likely that it would be 696,000/. How, 
indeed, could they expect a result different 
from that which had taken place in the 
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the expenditure was under the control of 
commissioners, it had far exceeded the 
estimate; and if expenditure so well 
guarded was increased in that instance, 
what must it be in the case of Buckingham- 
house, where it was intrusted to the dis- 
cretion of a single architect, without any 
check or control ? 

Mr. Jones said, that Mr. Nash and Mr, 
Edwards courted the fullest inquiry. He 
hoped the colonel would adopt some mode 
by which that inquiry might be entered 
into. So far as he understood these 
charges, a conspiracy between Mr. Nash 
and Mr. Edwards to defraud the public, 
was alleged. He hoped the hon. colonel 
would not shelter himself under his pri- 
vilege, and having made an accusation, 
let it rest. He stood there as the friend of 
those two individuals; and if the charges 
alleged against them were proved to be 
true, his friendship for them must cease. 

Mr. Baring said, he felt it his duty, 
as one of the Windsor commissioners, in 
consequence of the allusion which had 
been made to Windsor-castle, to make a 
few observations. That the expense of 
repairing that edifice must be great, any 
one who knew the state of the building 
could easily conceive. Whether it was 
wise or not, in the first instance, to restore 
that national edifice, was. another ques- 
tion. But when those who were emplofed 
for the purpose, set about endeavouring to 
make it a fit residence for the sovereign, it 
was discovered that there was hardly a 
sound wall in the building. Much praise 
was due to sir Jeffry Wyatville, to whose 
good taste the country was chiefly indebted 
for the very handsome manner in which 
the restoration of that splendid pile had 
been effected. He could assure hon. 
members, that Windsor-castle was rather a 
monument for the people of England to 
look at and to admire, than a gorgeous 
building for the use of the monarch; for, 
in point of splendor, it was not more 
magnificent than the seats of many noble- 
men. And here he must say, in justifica- 
tion of the public, that he never knew a 
supply of money to be grudged by them 
when they saw that there was something 
good to show for it. With respect to 
Buckingham-palace, he agreed that charges 
against individuals should be made with 
great caution in that House. But there 
were admitted circumstances in the course 
of these transactions which could not fail 
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ments of a very improper nature. Whether 
the circumstances to which he alluded 
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sanctioned such an estimate, nor have 
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consented to place the residence of the 


constituted fraud was another thing. But | sovereign at Pimlico, in the neighbourhood 


it appeared to him to be very extraordinary 
that the person who was the adviser of the 
sovereign, of the minister, and of the 
Board of Works, should at the same time 
be allowed to be a jobber. It was under- 
stood that Mr. Nash possessed houses that 
were on the site of Carlton-house. That, 
of itself, was a strange circumstance. Mr. 
Nash’s compensation from the public was 
sufficiently abundant; and, to prevent 
every possible idea of double-dealing, it 
should be made a strict rule, that he should 
have nothing to do with such speculations. 
From what he had heard of Mr. Nash, he 
should be inclined to think that he was in- 
capable of dishonesty; but he must say that, 
as a manager of the public money, and as an 
exhibitor of taste, he was sorry the public 
ever had any thing to do withhim. And he 
wondered, from the manner in which he gave 
his evidence before a committee of that 
House, that his hon. friend below him, who 
was always so anxious to support the 
dignity of the House, did not take more 
notice of the transaction. He saw, in the 
estimate, an item of 34,000/. for sculpture 
for Buckingham-palace. Now, he should 
be glad to know who had advised Mr, 
Nash with respect to this sculpture. 

Mr. Bankes said, that with regard to 
the expense at Windsor Castle, though 
much disappointment had been created 
by its excess above the estimate, yet the 
grandeur of the building, and the recol- 
lections which were associated with that 
noble pile, had so great an influence on 
his mind, that even if he had known at 
the time the full extent of expenditure, 
he, for one, would not have objected to it. 
He believed, however, that it was impos- 
sible to estimate the expense accurately. 
The whole building was, in fact, not to be 
repaired but to be restored. With respect 
to Buckingham-palace, the case was 
totally different, and the House was in- 
duced to vote money under false pre- 
tences. He understood the architect had 
said, that Buckingham-house might be 
made a commodious residence for the 
sovereign at a small expense; and there- 
fore that most objectionable spot was 
selected for a palace. He was sure, if 
the House had imagined that the new 
palace, without a single article of fur- 
niture, would have cost nearly half a 
million of money, they would not have 





of shabby houses, breweries, factories, 
and steam-engines ; with all the filth, and 
smoke, and dirt, which belonged to that 
part of the town. That proceeding had 
raised the price of all these dirty con- 
temptible places at least five hundred per 
cent. The first estimate was 250,0002. ; 
and now it had grown up to within a few 
thousands of half a million. In the esti- 
mate there appeared a very extraordinary 
item of 34,0002. for sculpture, to ornament 
a beautiful marble arch. Such an orna- 
ment had far better be away from the 
front of the palace. The stone with which 
the palace was built, and the fine marble 
of which the arch was composed, formed no 
very pleasing contrast. When the palace 
was first erected, every body cried out 
against the construction of the wings like 
barns. Mr. Nash admitted to the com- 
mittee that they did not answer his ex- 
pectation, and that he thought the build- 
ing as ugly as the committee did. The 
estimate was 25,0002. for each of the 
wings ; but, being so extremely ugly, they 
were pulled down. The feelings of Mr. 
Nash as an architect might have been 
somewhat depressed; but it was some 
consolation to him, that for what he built 
up, for what he had pulled down, and for 
what he built up again, he received a 
commission of five percent. If the re- 
commendation of the committee had been 
adopted, that the architect should receive 
his commission only on the first estimate, 
and not on the expense of the correction 
of the blunders that were committed, 
much delay and much of the public 
money would have been saved. The 
question then was, what they should do? 
whether, after expending half a million, 
they were to stop short, and leave the 
building unfinished, or go on voting sum 
after sum, without limit, and thus adding 
to the prodigal expenditure which they 
had already witnessed? He believed the 
chancellor of the Exchequer meant fairly. 
He had told them he would introduce a 
limit beyond which the expenditure 
henceforth should not proceed ; but then 
he added, that if that limit should be_ex- 
ceeded, he would—what ?—stop short ?— 
no, but that he would come to parliament 
again and state the necessity for a further 
grant; so that in fact we should be just, 
in the same state that we were at present, 
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He would in the committee propose a 
limit, and as he objected to the expen- 
diture of 34,000/. on sculpture, he would 
move that this 34,0002. be annulled from 
the grant. 

Lord Althorp wished to know whether 
the sum of 496,000/. in the estimate in- 
cluded the sum of 250,000/. got from the 
fund for the French claims? [Some hon. 
member observed that it did.] He could 
not but think that the mode in which the 
money was applied was most extravagant. 
It was voted originally with undue con- 
fidence in ministers, for which the House 
ought to take shame; and that confidence 
had been badly met by those in whom it 
was reposed. He thought the Treasury 
were much to blame in not exercising a 
more effectual control over the expen- 
diture. 

Mr. Hume said, that he, for one, could 
not take to himself any of the blame 
which the noble lord said ought to fall 
on those who did not object to this grant 
in the first instance; for he had refused 
to give his confidence to ministers on the 
subject. The chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the time had declared that the expense 
should not exceed the 250,0001., which 
he characterised as a God-send. For his 
own part, he did not blame Mr. Nash, but 
the Lords of the Treasury. They were 
the culpable parties, and were responsible 
for the extravagant expense which had 
been incurred. 

Mr. Protheroe thought Mr. Nash had 
been hardly dealt with. Before the com- 
mittee on the subject, Mr. Nash had ex- 
plained the situation in which he stood 
with reference to the Board of Works, 
and had stated that he had no control 
over those who executed his plans. With 
regard to the palace, it was in such a 
state at present that it would not be pos- 
sible to form an estimate of the money 
that would be required to complete it. 
Had any one of his majesty’s ministers 
ever seen the palace? He himself had 
seen it, and did not think that it could be 
completed for the estimate now framed. 
Not a room was plastered. Many of the 
doors had received only one coat of paint. 
The ceilings were but half finished; and 
none of the gilding had been executed. 
Then there was the furniture. All these 
things convinced him that the expenditure 
would be greater than was at present 
atiticipated. 

- The House went into the committee. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that his object was, to limit the expense 
to be incurred for Buckingham-palace to 
the sum now proposed. It should be re- 
collected, that he did not come there as 
if for the first time to ask for indefinite 
authority to proceed. He found the act 
before him ; and he wished to limit the 
future payments under that act to the 
amount now deficient. The responsibility 
as to the site of the palace did not fall on 
him and his colleagues alone. It was the 
adoption of the House; and the House 
had also sanctioned the situation. It was 
true that the sum of 250,000/. was first 
mentioned; but many important items 
were excepted from that estimate. The 
arch had also been a part of the original 
plan. In short, the chief parts of the 
work, as it now existed, were planned and 
adopted; and all that he and his eol- 
leagues had to do was to consider whe- 
ther the work was to be carried on to its 
completion. The right hon. gentleman 
contended, that to leave the arch un- 
finished, now that one side of it was com- 
pleted, would occasion a greater deformity 
in the whole building than any which the 
hon. member for Dorset had noticed. He 
had seen the model of the arch, and he 
thought it was one which would do no 
discredit to the nation. He, as well as 
the first lord of the Treasury, had recently 
inspected the palace; and though no part 
of it was finished, he could not allow that 
it was so very far from completion as hon. 
members supposed. He would move, 
that after the word “thereto,” the fol- 
lowing words be inserted—* And that the 
sums so applied, under this act, for such 
alterations and improvements, shall not 
exceed 150,000/. over and above the sums 
already appropriated to such purposes 
previous to the passing of this act.” 

Mr. Bankes said, he wished to reduce 
this sum by 34,450/., the sum proposed 
to be expended upon the sculpture on the 
arch. He should accordingly move, as 
an amendment, that the sum to be ex- 
pended shall not exceed 115,550/. 

After a short conversation, the com- 
mittee divided: For the motion 91. For 
Mr. Bankes’s Amendment 61. Majority 
30. The House having resumed, colonel 
Davies gave notice, that he would to- 
morrow move for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the conduct of Mr, Nash, so far 
as regards the granting of certain leases 
of Crown Lands, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 27. 


Crown Leasres—Conpucr or Mr. 
Nasu.] Colonel Davies, in rising to 
stibmit the motion of which he had given 
notice, said, that having felt it his dis- 
agreeable duty to go at length into the 
charges against Mr. Nash on a former 
evening, he would on the present occasion 
confine himself simply to moving, “ that 
a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of Mr. Nash, so far as 
regards the granting of leases, or the sale 
of Crown lands, in Suffolk-street, Pall- 
mall East, Regent-street, and adjoining 
the Regent’s-canal.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he was glad of 
the motion, for the sake of Mr. Nash; 
and he felt it aduty to that gentleman, 
without waiting for the report which the 
committee might make, to state his con- 
viction, that Mr. Nash’s conduct would 
bear the strictest inquiry. He was sorry 
that the hon. colonel had lent the sanction 
of his name to charges which, he had not 
the slightest doubt, would turn out to be 
wholly unfounded. The moment Mr. Nash 
had heard of the charge, he expressed the 
most earnest wish that his conduct should 
be submitted to the strictest scrutiny; and 
he had a petition from him to the House 
to the same effect, which he was prevented 
from presenting only by the forms of the 
House. 

Mr. Jones bore testimony to the hon- 
ourable character of Mr. Nash, as well as 
to that of Mr. Edwards. Mr. Edwards 
had once a seat in that House for the 
county of Glamorgan; and it was of the 
utmost importance to a man of his hon- 
ourable character, that the charges which 
had been sent forth against him should 
meet the fullest inquiry. Forsuch inquiry 
Mr. Edwards, as well as Mr. Nash, was 
most anxious. 

Mr. Peel suggested, that as there would 
be no objection to the committee, nothing 
should be urged that might prejudge the 
casé. One thing, however, ought not to 
be left out of consideration, in justice to 
Mr. Nash; namely, that as soon as he 
heard of the charge against him, he lost 
not a moment in challenging the fullest 
inquiry into his conduct. If, from cir- 
cumstances over which the hon. member 
and Mr. Nash had no control, the com- 
mittee might not have time to make as 
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was entitled to the good opinion of the 
House and of the country, from the readi- 
ness with which he offered to meet his 
accusers. 

Mr. Huskisson expressed a hope, that 
as these two gentlemen had been thus 
dragged before the House, the hon. colonel 
would give up the authority on which he 
had made the charge, and compel their 
accuser to meet them before the com- 
mittee, 

Sir C. Burrell expressed a hope that the 
committee would have power to inquire 
into the circumstances of the blunders 
which had been made in the erection of 
Buckingham-palace. 

Mr. Maberly said, there was another 
subject of importance into which an in- 
quiry should be made: he meant that of 
government allowing Mr. Nash their ad- 
viser to take leases. 

Colonel Davies said, he had the autho-. 
rity of a most respectable individual for 
the charges he had made. That individual 
moved in the society of gentlemen, and 
was as respectable as any member of that 
House. With respect to what had fallen 
from the right hon. member for Liverpool, 
about giving up his authority, he would 
do no such thing. If he saw that the 
charge was made from any improper mo- 
tive, he would have.no hesitation in doing 
so; but as he knew that the proof of their 
truth or falsehood did not depend on any 
knowledge of the party from whom he 
derived his information, he could not 
think of violating the confidence of a pri- 
vate communication. The precedent would 
be a most improper one in that House. 
He had no feeling of hostility towards Mr. 
Nash, and he hoped he would be able to 
free himself from all the charges against 
him. The duty which he had undertaken 
was a most unpleasant one; and he was 
urged to it solely by a desire to discharge 
his duty to the public. The man who ac- 
cused Mr. Nash—who was a man of much 
influence—as much, nearly, as the right 
hon. members on the opposite bench—had 
nothing to gain. He could make no friend 
by prosecuting the charge, and might 
make more than one enemy; but, not- 
withstanding these considerations, he pre- 
ferred the charge, because he considered 
it his duty to have the affair fully ex- 
amined. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com 
mittee appointed, 





full a report as the case required. Mr, Nash 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 28. 


Appropriation CLausz IN ExcuE- 
Quer Bitzs’ Birt—Business oF THE 
Szssion.] The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved, that it be an instruction to 
the Committee on the Exchequer Bills’ 
Bill to receive a clause of Appropriation. 

Mr. Hume observed, that this was the 
closing act of the financial measures of 
the session ; and the fact of there being 
so thin an. attendance when it was pro- 
posed, was certainly a proof of the con- 
fidence of the House in his majesty’s 
government. ‘The only division on a 
pecuniary question which had occurred 
during the session was upon the question, 
whether a marble arch connected with 
Buckingham-palace should be pulled 
down or not. In spite of all the repre- 
sentations which had been made of the 
distresses of almost all classes of the com- 
munity, parliament was about to separate 
without having taken one single step to enter 
into the consideration of the possibility of 
affording any relief to the sufferers; nor 
had any attempt been made to reduce the 
public expenditure. In fact, the estimates 
of the present year were as high as those of 
the years 1817, 1818, and 1819; and some 
of them: higher. With the exception of 
one great measure, government and par- 
liament had done nothing for the public 
interest throughout the session. He for 
one, however, was not to blame for this ; 
but he must say that, both on his own 
side of the House as well as on that of 
the Treasury, he found no disposition to 
second his views. So little inclination 

had, indeed, been shown to check the | 
expenditure of ministers, that he thought | 
the country much indebted to them for 
their forbearance in not being more ex- 
travagent than they were. He hoped 
that the interval between the present and 
the next session would be employed by 
government in devising the best means of 
affording relief to the country. He had 
only one request to make to them, which 
was, not to allow themselves to be led into 
any negotiation with the Bank of England 
for a renewal of their charter. The coun- 
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| sures on which parliament would have to 
| deliberate. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, in answer 
to the hon. member, that the entire atten- 
tion of both sides of the House had, from 
the commencement of the session, been 
so engrossed by one deeply important 
question, that it was no imputation upon 
them that they had been unable to attend 
effectively to those subjects to which the 
hon. member alluded. When they had 
seen a government encounter such diffi- 
culties as his majesty’s present government 
had encountered, and overcome them, it 
was natural that there should be a dispo- 
sition to repose confidence in them, even 
by persons who might not be politically 
their friends. For his part, he trusted 
that the great measure which had been 
accomplished, would afford the means of 
a large, liberal, and useful economy, by a 
reduction of our establishment. He hoped 
that hereafter the attention of government 
would be especially directed to the reduc- 
tion of the establishments in Ireland, civil 
as well as military; and amongst other 
matters, to ascertain whether the local 
government of that country answered one 
of the ends of a good government. 

Mr. Benson denied the justice of the 
charge which the hon. member for Aber- 
deen had made against the House during 
the present session. 

The bill passed the committee. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, June 1. 


Sate or Game Bitt.] On the motion 
for bringing up the report of this bill, 

The Earl of Westmorland rose to oppose 
the bill. He knew that the subject of 
game did not attract much of their lord- 
ships’ attention; but a measure like that, 
involving the whole state of society, re- 
quired some consideration. The bill was 
brought forward on the ground, that it 
would diminish poaching and prevent 
crime. That was the intention of those 
who brought in the bill: but their lord- 
ships were only to look to its tendency. 
In resisting the measure which those who 
supported it thought would diminish 
crime, he was actuated by a conviction 





try had hitherto been trammelled by its 
engagements with the Bank, and had suf- 
fered much in consequence. He con- 
sidered the proper disposal of the Bank 


that it would tend to increase crime. He 
objected to the bill, that it proceeded on a 
false principle, and that the measure in- 
vaded private rights, and tended to lower 





charter as one of the most important mea- 





the gentry of the country, It would des 
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populate the country of gentlemen. The 
enactments were most arbitrary, and tend- 
ed to encourage poaching. He was told 
it had passed the House of Commons un- 
animously, He was sure that the friends 
of liberty in the other House must have 
been asleep when it passed. What were 
the provisions of the bill? It allowed 
Game to be sold ; any man who hdd twenty 
acres might shoot and depute his tenant, 
and any man who had a hundred acres, 
might shoot and depute any one. By it 
any one man was enabled to take another 
by the ‘collar and keep him fast, until he 
carried him before a magistrate, where he 
might be fined 5/. It also took away the 
rights of lords of manors. Up to this time, 
they alone had the right of giving deputa- 
tions; but now every man, who owned 
twenty acres of land, might give a deputa- 
tion. This was an infringement on the 
rights of lords of the manor. Something, 
as had been stated, had been given in com- 
pensation.—He (lord W.) did not know 
what, or what right there was to dispose of 
that. He wished to see the rights of the 
people of England protected by the laws of 
the land, and by the judges, and not wiped 
out by the whim of any projector. By 
this bill we should have forty or fifty per- 
sons walking about every parish, and each 
one attended by his aide de camp, carrying 
his fire-arms. He doubted if this would 
add to the safety of the people; and he 
desired to point out what dangerous con- 
sequences must be the result of disputes 
between armed men upon this irritating 
subject. Let any body accompany him 
through the bill, either on the amusements 
of shooting or hunting. He was sorry he 
could not promise either very safe or 
pleasant amusement: in the first he would 
be stopped by an armed man at every 
corner of a field ; in hunting, aman might 
be stopped till he had proved that he was 
hunting his own hunted fox. If there 
were learned lawyers in the House, he 
would be glad to know by what means 
this property was to be ascertained. Some 
fox-hunters, he understood, patronised 
the bill, but they would find that it would 
destroy their sport. By the bill, a man 
who had eighteen acres of fertile ground 
in one spot, and eighteen in another spot, 
with twenty acres of barren ground be- 
tween them, could not shoot a head of 
game ; but the owner of the barren twenty 
acres might shoot all the game that was 
fattened in his neighbour's fertile land. 
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If this principle were to be acted on, it 
would be better to allow every man in the 
country to enjoy the benefit of sporting. 
When it was said, that poaching increased 
crime, persons did not consult the returns 
made to parliament. By them it appear- 
ed, that crime had increased at the rate of 
forty per cent in towns, and twenty-three 
or twenty-four per cent in the country. 
If any conclusion could be drawn from 
this, it was, that our Game-laws did not 
tend to increase crime. He lamented as 
much as any person the excess of crime; 
and he opposed the bill because he thought 
it would tend to increase crime. The 
question between him and the supporters 
of the bill, was not whether crime should 
be increased or diminished: on that they 
were agreed ; but whether the bill would 
diminish crime. If he thought it would, 
no man would be more ready than he 
should be to adopt it. There were two 
sorts of poaching—that in which a little 
was done by trick and cunning, and that 
in which men assembled with arms in 
their hands; and the latter he considered 
a crime against civil society. This con- 
duct ought to be put down; and he had 
trusted it would have been by a wise law 
passed last year. We had been threaten- 
ed with arepeal of the Spring-gun bill. 
He had supported that bill, not on account 
of Game, but because he did not think 
that in civilised society, any man ought to 
be allowed to kill another for taking a 
pheasant or a hare. He did not believe 
that allowing the sale of Game would pro- 
duce all the benefit anticipated, and he 
wished this to be judged by reason and ar- 
gument. Did not men steal sheep, or 
other articles of property? It was the 
difficulty of disposal, and fear of detection 
and punishment, that prevented crime ; 
and as this bill, by giving such extensive 
license to have Game, would totally pre- 
vent detection, and facilitate disposal, it 
must tend to increase the offence: for the 
experiment had been tried with respect to 
deer, to fish, and to rabbits, and he found 
that within three years seventy-five per- 
sons had been imprisoned for deer stealing, 
no fish-ponds were safe, and rabbits were 
the staple commodity of the poacher. He 
should move that the bill be read a second 
time this day three months. 

Lord Wharncliffe observed, that when 
the noble earl said that the bill did not go 
far enough, and that it ought to include 
every landholder, however small, he per- 
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fectly agreed with him; but as he knew 
that that principle, however just, would 
not be admitted by their lordships, he was 
content with the bill as it stood, 

The Earl of Tankerville observed, that 
where there was so much doubt about the 
bill, he thought it would be advisable to 
make it law only for the time, with a view 
of trying its effects ; and he should, there- 
fore, propose to limit its duration to three 
years. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that on 
the third reading he should propose an 
amendment of a different kind. He did 
not think that the bill ought to be an ex- 
perimental bill. If they passed it, they 
must pass it for ever, They were now 
about to make Game a property attached 
to the soil. There were many who said, 
that the sale of Game would diminish 
crime, and with that view he should not 
object to adopt that part of the bill as an 
experiment, and to try its effect for three 
years, by allowing those to sell Game who 
were qualified to kill it. 

The Marquisof Salisbury did not think that 
this bill involved the principle of property. It 
seemed to him only to give the means of 
enjoying their property, to men who now 
were refused those means. At present, a 
man sed of twenty acres, could not 
shoot Game on his own land, but might 
give authority to another todo so. The 
bill only proposed to get rid of this incon- 
sistency. He hoped it would be carried. 

The House divided: For the bill 89, 
against it 91; Majority against the bill 2. 

————_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 1. 


Cuurcn Services — PETITION OF 
GeneraL Tuornton.] Mr, Jones pre- 
sented the following Petition from lieuten- 
ant-general William Thornton :— 

“That your Petitioner humbly prays 
your honourable House to take into consi- 
deration the danger arising to the Esta- 
blished Church, from the forbearance of 
enforcing the performance of both morning 
and evening Service on Sundays, in every 
parish church and parochial chapel, and 
the chape! of every extra-parochial place, 
throughout England and Ireland, whereby 
it is rendered impossible for many persons 
to obey the laws, or the dictates of their 
own conscience, by resorting to their parish 
ehurch or chapel accustomed upon every 
Sunday, without leaving their habitations 
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unoccupied, and thereby exposing their 
property to loss by robbers; the alterna- 
tive obliging those persons who are by 
such omission deprived of the opportunity 
of attending the Established Service, and 
who think it a duty incumbent on them to 
go to some place of public worship, to re- 
sort to dissenting meeting houses, to Ro- 
man Catholic chapels, or to congregations 
denying the doctrine of the blessed Trinity ; 
the only course, as it appears to your Peti- 
tioner, by which they can legally exonerate 
themselves from the penalties to which 
they are liable for not resorting to their 
parish church or chapel. 

‘Your Petitioner had the honour of a 
seat in parliament when the act of the 
fifty-seventh year of King George the 3rd, 
commonly called ‘The Clergy Residence 
Act,’ was passing; and as it appeared to 
your Petitioner that the forbearance of the 
bishops to enforce the power given to them 
by the said act would be no excuse to the 
clergy for such a neglect of duty as the 
non-performance of either the morning or 
evening service on Sundays, your Peti- 
tioner strenuously urged, but without suc- 
cess, that the clergy should be liable to 
some pecuniary penalty or forfeiture for 
any such omission, which should go and 
be paid to the person or persons who 
should inform and sue for the same. It 
was asserted, that it might be safely in- 
trusted to the bishops to enforce the two 
services; but nearly twelve years of trial, 
since the act was passed, have but too 
truly proved the correctness of your Peti- 
tioner’s sentiments. 

“Your Petitioner, being firmly attached 
to the Established Church, thinks it a sub- 
ject of joy and congratulation to all true 
Christians that it is no longer subject to 
the charge of bigotry and oppression ; but 
your Petitioner is anxious to uphold the 
power all persons ought to enjoy of attend- 
ing its public service on Sundays, or of 
bringing such ministers to punishment as, 
by neglect of duty, deprive them of such 
opportunity. 

“Jn conclusion, your Petitioner humbly 
prays your honourable House to adopt 
such measures as shall, in future, make 
imperative the performance of both morn- 
ing and evening service on Sundays, in 
every parish church and parochial chapel, 
and the chapel of any extra-parochial 
place, throughout England and Ireland, 
for the benefit and security of the members 





of the Established Church,” 
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Ordered to lie on the table. 


Tosacco Durtizs.] On the order for 
the further consideration of the Customs’ 
Duties Bill, 

Mr. Bright urged the necessity of en- 
couraging the cultivation of Tobacco in 
our own colonies. At present the whole 
monopoly was in the hands of the United 
States of America. Tobacco was now 
almost a necessary of life. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded by saying that he should 
move, as an instruction to the committee, 
to provide a clause for the lowering of the 
duty on colonial Tobacco from 2s. 9d. 
to 2s. per lb. 

The Speaker said, that as there was no 
committee, the hon. member could not 
move an instruction. 

Sir C. Burrell said, that prior to the 
law prohibiting the growth of Tobacco, in 
England, a considerable quantity had been 
cultivated in Gloucestershire, and it had 
been found to answer very well, Cer- 
tainly, he could not see why Tobacco 
could not as well be cultivated in this 
country, as in Holland; and it appeared 
to him, that the intimation of a prohibit- 
ing law, was an act of cruelty towards the 
poor of this country, when there were so 
many labourers in a state of the greatest 
distress. 

Mr. Heathcote referred to the cultiva- 
tion of Tobacco in Ireland; and as it had 
succeeded so well there, he trusted there 
would be something of the sort proposed 
with respect to England in the ensuing 
session. As all civil disabilities were now 
at an end on the score of religion, the 
laws of the two countries must be assimi- 
lated, and he thought it much more rea- 
sonable in this instance that the Irish law 
should be brought over to England, than 
that the English law should be taken over 
to Ireland. 

Mr. Bright then moved, by way of 
amendment, that the Report should be 
re-committed. 

Mr. Portman assured ministers that a 
large body of people were anxious that 
the attention of government should be 
directed to the repeal of the prohibition 
on the cultivation of tobacco. The West 
of England Agricultural Society were of 
opinion, that tobacco might be cultivated 
in this country with considerable advan- 
tage, and representations to that effect 
had been made to several members repre- 
senting the western counties, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the proposed reduction of the 
duty on tobacco would not have the 
slightest effect in enabling people to grow 
tobacco in this country. The cultivation 
of tobacco was prevented by a penal 
statute, which must be repealed, if it was 
thought desirable to grow tobacco in this 
country. As to Ireland, the growth of 
tobacco had been permitted in that coun- 
try a short time since by way of experi- 
ment; and it would be extremely unjust 
to persons who had expended eapieal in 
the cultivation to prohibit them from 
carrying it on, merely for the sake of 
assimilating the laws in the two countries, 
As to the proposed reduction of duty, 
it would be giving a bounty to the colonies 
on the importation of tobacco, Durin 
the last year, 33,500,000 lbs. of tabacco 
were imported into this country, and of 
these only 64,000 Ibs. were imported from 
British colonies. It might be said, that a 
larger quantity was not imported from our 
colonies because the importation was not 
encouraged; but the fact was, that there 
was a difference of 3d. in the lb, duty on 
tobacco imported from the colonies, which 
was more than one hundred per cent on 
the cost. of production ; and yet, with such 
an encouragement, our colonies had onl 
produced so small a portion of the whole 
quantity imported. To reduce the duty 
to the amount proposed would be to give 
the colonist a bounty of 9d per lb., which 
was extremely objectionable ; for, as the 
effect of bounties was, to encourage the 
investment of capital in the produce of a 
particular article, when it was found de- 
sirable to withdraw the bounty, the man 
who embarked his capital could always 
turn round and say, “‘ By giving me undue 
encouragement you induced me to risk 
my capital, and now by withdrawing the 
bounty you involve me in ruin.” Upon 
these grounds he must oppose the motion, 

Mr. C. Grant thought, that all the laws 
and regulations relating to tobacco should 
undergo a revision. He was confident 
that, if the attention of the House was 
directed to the subject, it was impossible 
that the present high rate of duty, or the 
existing prohibition, could be endured 
much longer. 

Mr. Trant thought it was the duty of 
ministers to regulate all duties in such a 
way as would act favourably on British 
colonial interests. It would be a serious 
disadvantage to Ireland, however, if the 
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permission to grow tobacco in that country 
was now withdrawn. He should therefore 
oppose any proposition to prohibit the 
cultivation of tobacco in Ireland. 

The amendment was negatived. 


Repuction oF tHe Duty on Hemp.] 
Mr. P. Thompson said, he should trespass 
on the House only for a short period; 
but he considered that the high Duty on 
Hemp was a great injury, not only to the 
Shipping interest, which it chiefly con- 
cerned, but to the Manufacturer and 
Artisan. How was it possible for the 
English ship-owner to compete with the 
foreigner when, leaving out of considera- 
tion the difference in the price of labour, 
the raw material was subject to a tax 
which the foreigner did not pay? The 
ship-owners, however, had not only policy 
and justice to stand upon, but they had 
the pledge of his majesty’s government. 
A clause was introduced in the act last 
year, reducing the duty on cordage taken 
in by British ships in foreign ports; and 
it was then distinctly understood, that the 
duty on the importation of the raw material 
into this country was to be reduced; 
otherwise the reduction of the duty on 
cordage taken in at foreign ports would 
have the effect of driving the manufacture 
entirely out of England. The reduction of 
the duty on cordage taken in at foreign ports 
was desirable, for the law was constantly 
evaded, and all vessels trading with the Baltic 
had been long in the practice of taking in 
their cordage at the ports on that sea. 
The effect of the high duty on the raw 
material was, toruin the rope-manufacturer 
of this country, and seriously to injure all 
persons engaged in the repairing of ships. 
It might be said, that it was desirable to 
continue the tax, because it yielded a large 
revenue ; but the whole amount which it 
produced last year was 86,000/., and a 
considerable part of that amount, at least 
10,000/., was paid by government itself. 
The real amount received by government 
last year, therefore, wasnot above 76,0001. ; 
and it was not likely to be so much this 
year. The manufacture, however, was 
increasing in all the ports of the Baltic to 
the ruin of a number of manufacturers of 
cordage in this country. He would move, 
that the duty on raw hemp imported for 
manufacture should be reduced from 
4l. 13s. to 5s. per ton. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the House and 
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hon. member for giving them the benefit 
of his experience and information on this 
subject. He found no great fault with 
the hon. gentleman’s statement, though 
he could not come to the same conclusion 
as he had done. Indeed, it could not be 
expected that at that period of the session, 
when the financial arrangements were 
nearly completed, that his majesty’s minis- 
ters could consent to a proposition by 
which the revenue would confessedly lose 
so large a sum as 76,0007. He would go 
with the hon. gentleman so far as to admit, 
that it was wrong to lay a duty on the 
raw material, and that the shipping interest 
deserved relief and encouragement. The 
hon. gentleman, himself, however, had 
proved, that the reduction of the duty on 
cordage taken in at foreign ports offered 
no additional reason for a reduction of the 
duty on the importation ; for he admitted, 
that British ships were in the habit of 
taking in cordage at foreign ports, and 
evading the law, before there had been 


be remembered, that the reduction was 
only on cordage taken in for use, and not 
on cordage imported into this country. 

Mr. Maberly said, that the effect of the 
duty, as it stood, was to give a bounty on 
that which took away employment from 
the people of this country. He thought 
that some alteration ought to be effected, 
and would, therefore, support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Sykes said, that the duty on hemp 
materially affected the ropers and sail- 
makers. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the ship-owners would not receive the 
reduction as a favour. He represented a 
place in which there were a considerable 
number of ship-owners, and nothing could 
be more acceptable to them than the 
proposed reduction. 

General Gascoyne congratulated the 
House upon the change which had taken 
place relative to free trade. The argu- 
ments of the hon. member for Dover were 
directly at variance with those which he 
had used in combating the several motions 
on the subject of free trade; and indeed 
he thought he saw a general disposition 
on the part of the House not to persist in 
the severity of those principles, but to 
modify them in the way which the exi- 
gences of the times required. These duties 
were intimately connected with the pros- 
perity of the shipping interest. He knew 
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trade, had sacrificed twenty-five per cent 
of their capital, to get out of a business 
which they found ruinous. 

Mr. -V. Fitzgerald said, that his ma- 
jesty’s government were desirous to afford 
all the relief in their power by the remission 
of duties, if the financial arrangements of 
the year had permitted the indulgence of 
their wishes. He admitted, that, upon 
every sound principle, the duties on hemp 
ought to be remitted the moment the 
exigences of the State would permit the 
reduction. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 40; Against it 60; Majority 20. 


~ Portugal. 


Portucat.] On the motion of sir J. 
Mackintosh, the passages in his Majesty’s 
Speech at the commencement and termi- 
nation of the last, and at the commence- 
ment of the present session were read. 
After which, 

Sir James Mackintosh rose. He said, 
he thought it would be scarcely necessary 
for any man who addressed the House 
from that part of it where he generally sat, 
to disclaim being actuated by any spirit of 
party opposition to his majesty’s ministers 
during this session. His own conduct in 
dealing with the motion which it was 
now his painful duty to bring forward, 
afforded a pretty fair sample of the prin- 
ciple and feeling which had guided all his 
friends in the course they had adopted 
since the very first day of this session, 
when he had intimated his intention to 
call the attention of the House to the pre- 
sent subject. For the first two months of 
the session he considered himself and his 
political friends as acting under a sort of 
sacred obligation not to do any thing which 
might appear even to ruffle the surface of 
that hearty co-operation which experience 
had proved to be not more than necessary 
to the success of that grand healing mea- 
sure brought forward by his majesty’s 
ministers,—that measure which he trusted 
would be found the most beneficent ever 
adopted since the happy settlement of the 
Crown of these realms upon the House of 
Brunswick—a measure which would do 
only less than that to secure the constitu- 
tion of England, and strike the death-blow 
to whatever attempts might be made on 
the part of other states to obtain the un- 
bounded authority of the world. He could 
not now throw off the feelings that had 
actuated him in the course of the contest 
by means of which this great measure was 
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effected. He could not so soon forget 
that he had fought by the side of gentle- 
men opposite for the attainment of that 
end. Such were his feelings upon the 
present occasion: he would endeavour to 
discharge his duty, but as he felt no hos- 
tility to his majesty’s ministers, he should 
assume no acrimony. At the same time, 
he trusted his conduct would be found to 
be at an immeasurable distance from that 
lukewarmness which, in relation to such a 
subject, would be a disgrace and degrada- 
tion to the national honour; and, to the 
injured and defenceless men whose cause 
was involved in the present question, an 
act of aggravated injustice. He was influ- 
enced, in the course which he meant to 
adopt on this occasion, by a wish to keep 
the character of the councils of the country 
unspotted in the eyes of the people of 
England, as well as to vindicate them in 
the eyes of the rulers of Europe. He was 
influenced by a regard for the disgraced 
and degraded condition in which a most 
ancient ally was now placed in the eyes of 
the world—he was influenced by a regard 
for our national honour—he wished to 
show that we would not assist, or connive 
at, wrong inflicted upon others—and these 
others our friends and allies—any more 
than we would brook wrongs or injuries 
offered to ourselves. He confessed he 
held it, as a general principle, to be ex~- 
ceedingly beneficial and wholesome, that 
the attention of the House should be some- 
times drawn to the state of our foreign 
relations: and this for the satisfaction of 
the people of England, in the first instance, 
in order to assure them that proper care 
was taken for the maintenance of the peace 
and security of the empire ; above all, to 
convince them that care was taken of the 
national honour and integrity—the best, 
and indeed only guard of that peace and 
security. And inquiry should also be made 
into the subject out of courtesy to our 
fellow-members of the great common- 
wealth of European states; more particu- 
larly now that some of them were bound 
to us by kindred ties of liberty, and by the 
possession of institutions similar to our 
own. Some of these states were bound to 
us in bonds of the closest alliance. One 
was formerly our illustrious and most de- 
termined antagonist; but in future he 
trusted it would only be our illustrious 
rival, As these states had adopted our 
plan of a limited monarchy and a repre- 
sentative system, he thought there would 
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be found to result from a discussion of the 
subject referred to, great use, not only to 
ourselves, but to them. And he was further 
influenced in the adoption of this opinion, 
by seeing that the habit of these discus- 
sions in representative assemblies, notwith- 
standing: any occasional political heat or 
intemperance which they might give rise 
to, did, in the long run, considerable 
service. ‘They would be serviceable if it 
were only as affording vents for political 
animosities—proving the good will which 
subsisted between us—rooting more firmly 
the strong and growing passion for peace, 
which, whatever might be the political 
intrigues of some parties, he rejoiced to 
say was visibly extending throughout 
Europe, and which, he would add, was the 
best legacy left us by that fierce war that 
had raged from Copenhagen to Cadiz, He 
did not wish to magnify the difficulties, or 
under-rate the resources, of any one coun- 
try,—a mode of dealing with political 
matters which was calculated to rouse 
national spirit into action, rather than to 
soothe and calm animosities. In dealing 
with the subject, he relied more on topics 
which related to the general welfare and 
dignity of mankind, than on particular 
cases or instances. If his passion for peace 
could have received any addition, it would 
have been strengthened when, on a recent 
occasion, he had heard the horrors of war 
deprecated by one who had given the most 
striking and memorable example, since the 
time, when, two thousand years ago, Scipio 
vanquished Hannibal at Zama, of the utter 
overthrow of a powerful army under one 
of the greatest military commanders. He 
confessed he felt a strong passion for 
peace ; for he must call it by that name. 
He trusted this feeling would ultimately 
become the ruling passion of Europe, and 
be the cause of protracting the continu- 
ance of tranquillity- for a longer period 
than we had hitherto been accustomed to 
enjoy it. 

If he might be allowed here to digress 
a little from the present subject, he would 
say, that this passion for peace rendered 
him extremely jealous of the creation of 
any new guarantees, with regard to the 
political condition of Europe. When he 


spoke of such guarantees, he would say 
that there were political guarantees, im- 
plied and understood, as well as explicit 
and openly recognised, which weie as 
operative as any body could desire. If the 
preservation of the integrity of any parti- 
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cular territory were made a maxim of the 
policy of Europe, that would be intro- 
ducing a guarantee. And he deprecated 
this; for by such a course we virtually 
added to the usual chances of war, by 
possible and contingent events, which 
might arise out of that circumstance. He 
did not mean to conceal that he alluded 
to the introduction of the integrity of the 
Ottoman territory as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in European policy. It was difficult 
to imagine any case or instance of such a 
species of guarantee more objectionable 
than this; for, from its very nature and 
principle, it was a guarantee which of all 
others it would be the least possible to 
carry into effect. But, if it were practi- 
cable, what would such a guarantee be? 
What, but an agreement between the 
powers of Europe, dooming the whole of 
the eastern and southern coast of the Me- 
diterranean, from the Euxine to the Atlan- 
tic, to barbarism and slavery. He repeated, 
it would be an attempt to doom all those 
places which might be excited by the ex- 
ample of Greece to shake off their fetters 
to eternal slavery andanarchy. He doubted 
if this were possible: it seemed to him to 
be an undertaking that never could suc- 
ceed: at least, he knew it ought not to 
succeed. Such attempts as he had alluded 
to, must end in forcing the great military 
powers in the vicinity, to avoid the quarrel 
by cutting up the cause of it: they must 
recur to the old secret in politics of com- 
posing the difference in the speediest and 
most effectual manner, while they smiled 
at more distant powers, who, though pos- 
sessed of great resources, would find that 
they were not of a nature to be success- 
fully opposed to attempts made under such 
circumstances. He begged pardon for this 
digression, which he trusted the great 
importance of the subject to which he had 
alluded would atone for. He gave no 
opinion as to what might be done in the 
way of negotiation; but as to doing any 
act which would imply, that the preserva- 
tion of the Turkish empire formed a 
fundamental maxim of the policy of Eu- 
rope, he doubted if that could be considered 
consistent with the pacific course we ought 
to pursue. He could not avoid looking 
| upon the establishment of such a principle 
| as exceedingly dangerous. 
| With respect to Portugal, the case was 
one of an altogether different nature. 
| Portugal was a country closely connected 
with Great Britain by alliances which had 
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originated four hundred and fifty years 
ago—a connexion, he ventured to say, 
unparalleled in the whole history of man- 
kind—a connexion which had not been 
— by a cloud of disagreement for 
a single day. A treaty of alliance had 
subsisted between this country and Portu- 
gal for the space of one hundred and 
twenty years, which had never drawn 
England into a war, or exposed her to 
injury; but which, on the contrary, had 
exposed Portugal to invasion thrice—in 
1761, in 1801, and again in 1807 ; and it 
would seem that, in addition to these 
sufferings, she was now to be abandoned 
to the yoke of a usurper, who had made 
his way to the throne by a series of false- 
hoods, perjuries, and frauds, which, in the 
case of any man amenable to law, would 
have subjected their perpetrator to the 
most disgraceful, if not the most extreme 
punishment,—a man who laboured under 
the imputation of private crimes—impu- 
tations uncontradicted and unconfuted, 
which rather reminded us of the acts of 
Commodus and Caracalla than of the tame 
and common-place character of modern 
vice,—a man who bore upon his brow the 
brand of a pardon which he received from 
his king and his father for an act of parri- 
cidal rebellion. It was disgraceful that 
the ancient and faithful ally of England 
should have fallen under the yoke of such 
aman. In this case, the vices of the indi- 
vidual constituted a great part of the 
misfortunes of the nation which he ruled, 
and this circumstance justified the allusion 
to, and the reprobation of, them. His 
majesty had twice told parliament, though 
in milder language than this, that he and 
all the other powers of Europe had been 
obliged to cut off all diplomatic intercourse 
with this ancient and renowned member of 
the European Christian states, for nearly 
twelve months—a mark of displeasure 
almost if not altogether unexampled—a 
mark of displeasure short of an actual 
declaration of war, the strongest that it 
was possible to affix upon any ruler. 
Europe had sat in judgment on the conduct 
of this man, who had brought dishonour 
on a once illustrious and still respectable 
country ; and Europe, as a mark of its dis- 
approbation of his proceedings, had pro- 
nounced the state which Don Miguel 
governed unworthy of being allowed to 
maintain relations of amity with other 
powers, while she groaned under the yoke 
of the usurper. While Don Miguel received 
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tokens of obedience from at least a part of 
his subjects, his majesty and his majesty’s 
ministers had recognised the royal rights 
and privileges of Donna Maria, with a high 
feeling of courtesy and justice which did 
credit to the monarch and his advisers. 
He heartily approved of this part of our 
conduct towards the young queen: he 
spoke not now of consistency, and did not 
allude to the conduct of this country in 
other particulars. We had received Donna 
Maria with a degree of courtesy and 
respect, which her youth, innocence, royal 
rank, and grievous wrongs, were so well 
calculated to inspire. But meanwhile Don 
Miguel enjoyed the fruits of his crime at 
Lisbon, while his injured relative remained 
here an exile, deprived of her just rights 
and privileges, This was a case which— 
considering the House as the guardian of 
the national honour, and entitled to watch 
over our deportment to our allies, ought to 
receive the closest examination at our 
hands, with reference to every circumstance 
connected with the present state of the 
relations subsisting between us and our 
most ancient ally. 

In directing the attention of the House 
to this subject, he was under the necessity 
of stating as a reason for moving an ad- 
dress to his majesty for copies of various 
papers calculated to throw light on the 
relations subsisting between Portugal and 
this country, from the year 1826, up to 
the present time,—he was under the 
necessity of stating, he feared at consider- 
able length, the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. In 1825, a treaty of reconci- 
liation between Portugal and Brazil, on 
the ground of an amicable separation 
between the two states, was set on foot, 
under the mediation of England and 
Austria. It was concluded at Rio de 
| Janeiro, in August, 1825, by sir Charles 
| Stuart, who went out there from Portugal 
‘as the plenipotentiary of king John the 

6th, in order to negociate it. It was a 
‘remarkable circumstance connected with 
this treaty, that sir C. Stuart, one of the 
most eminent and distinguished of English 
| diplomatists, should have been concerned 
in arranging it. In the March following 
the conclusion of this treaty, John the 6th 
died, having appointed by his will the 
Infanta Maria regent, till the appearance 
of the lawful heir. As to any pretended 
rights of Don Miguel to the crown, he 
held him to be utterly debarred from ex- 
‘ercising them, by his own solemn oaths 
3F2 
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and declarations; besides, he held these 
rights to be at an end, because the powers 
of Europe had acknowledged the regency 
of Donna Maria, and acknowledged Maria 
the 2nd as queen of Portugal, which they 
could only do by disregarding the assumed 
rights of Don Miguel. He therefore laid 
these claims aside as mere lumber—not 
touching or appertaining to the real ques- 
tion. It was impossible for us to undo 
what he had done: we were bound by it. 
After the death of John the 6th, Don 
Pedro proceeded to execute the treaty of 
separation previously agreed upon between 
the two states. His situation, it must be 
admitted, was a very peculiar one: there 
was no instance in history of a case 
exactly analogous to it. By the treaty 
of separation Don Pedro had resigned all 
pretensions which he might be supposed 
to possess as king of Portugal; but 
still he had authority, both over Por- 
tugal and Brazil, to put the treaty into exe- 
cution. Who was to do it; if not he? 
Though he was not king of Portugal, yet 
he was vested with authority over the two 
territories, which he was bound to see 
separated in the manner agreed upon; 
and for the purpose of carrying that object 
into effect he was entitled to exercise the 
power he possessed. A reasonable time 
must be allowed to enable him to accom- 
plish that end; all that was necessary 
was, that there should be no mark of bad 
faith about his interference,—that he 
should devote himself, bond fide, to carry- 
ing the treaty into effect; and that no 
intention to retain what in appearance he 
had renounced should be veiled under 
the pretence of accomplishing the treaty. 
This being the case, how did Don Pedro 
act? He introduced three measures, the 
better to accomplish the safe separation of 
the two states, and at the same time to 
maintain friendly relations between them. 
His first measure was the abdication of the 
crown of Portugal in favour of his daugh- 
ter Donna Maria; his second was the 
arrangement of her marriage. with Don 
Miguel, an alliance by means of which a 
hope was afforded to all parties of secur- 
ing tranquillity, getting rid of dangerous 
enmities, and bringizg about a peaceable 
separation between the two--eountries, by 
means, harsh indeed in themselves, and no 
doubt exceedingly unpalatable to an. af- 
fectionate father, who still perceived that 
his personal feelings must be sacrificed 
for the general benefit. The third mea- 
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sure consisted in the introduction of a con- 
stitution into Portugal; without which the 
second measure would have been vain. 
Don Pedro thought that unless there were 
to be a reasonable distribution of power 
between the parties, so as to shield both, 
the treaty would be a mere paper grant of 
tranquillity, but no real security for the 
continuance of peace. Let the House 
think what it would of the fitness or un- 
fitness of the Portuguese for a constitu- 
tion, he said this, that the parties were 
entitled to safety; and the granting of a 
constitution afforded the only real security 
for protecting the one party against the 
consequences of the triumph, perhaps the 
persecution, of the other. These three 
measures were adopted by Don Pedro in 
1826, as affording the best means of 
bringing about the desired separation be- 
tween the two countries. It then occurred, 
that this constitution was received in Por- 
tugal; but observe by what bearer it came 
—it was borne back to Lisbon from Rio de 
Janeiro by the same individual, sir C. 
Stuart, who the year before went from 
Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro to negociate the 
treaty of separation between the two 
states, in the character of plenipotentiary 
from John the 6th. He was aware that 
some difference of opinion existed on the 
subject of sir C.'Stuart’s conduct in this 
affair, but he was persuaded that that in- 
dividual acted as became an able and 
honourable man to act upon such an 
occasion: he evidently felt that he was 
called on to be the bearer of a heal- 
ing measure, and he did not lose time 
in setting about it. Whether sir C. 
Stuart had acted judiciously in this or 
not, had been disputed; but it should 
be recollected, that it was much easier. to 
make comments on his conduct in this 
particular, than for an individual circum- 
stanced as he was to refuse to be the 
bearer of the constitution, when suddenly 
required to be so in that emergency. He 
called on the House to consider for a mo- 
ment the effect that must have been pro- 
duced on the people of Portugal, by the 
circumstance of a British diplomatist act- 
ing as plenipotentiary of their late sove- 
reign, and bringing the constitution from 
Rio de Janeiro to Portugal. Was there 
any man in the House who, if he had been 
a Portuguese and observed this, would not 
have augured well, from this circumstance, 
of the favourable opinion and disposition 
of Great Britain towards the constitution 
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which was thus offered? He wished to 
understate the case; he therefore merely 
asked, if this must not have been the direct 
tendency of the matter? Was this all? 
He spoke under correction, and in the pre- 
sence of gentlemen who would correct him 
if he were wrong ; and he said, that if he 
had not been greatly deceived, the govern- 
ment of Portugal at the moment, hesitat- 
ing as to the introduction of the constitu- 
tion, and fearing to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of conferring even so 
great a benefit upon the people, did not 
venture to put the constitution into effect 
until they had taken the advice of his 
Britannic majesty through his authorized 
ministers upon the subject. - With this 
view he believed despatches were trans- 
mitted from Portugal to London; and it 
was not until the constitution had been 
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arrest the argument, in order to examine 
into the nature of that principle of the 
laws of nations, which should form so 
prominent a feature in the discussion of 
this question,—he meant the principle of 
neutrality. It was a word which required 
very exact definition. Neutrality was not 
a point, but rather a line. It was not in- 
difference alike to the interests of both 
parties; neither was it equality of good 
opinion or good wishes. It was not that 
detestable insensibility to right or wrong, 
which argued the extinction of the better 
and more generous feelings of our nature. 
As a consequence of these admissions, it 
would be found, that although this coun- 
try had considered itself bound by the 
principle of neutrality not actively to inter- 
fere in the case of the infamous partition 
of Poland, it had not considered itself 
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approved of here, that it was promulgated | restrained from reprobating that partition 


in Portugal. 
in alluding to this fact: the changes of 
administrations in Portugal were so rapid 
and numerous, that more than one set of 
ministers were necessarily informed of it, 
and the matter became one of public noto- 
riety, and was generally known at Lisbon. 
Under such circumstances, might he not 
say, that most of the nobility of Portugal 
had been encouraged to make manifest 
their principles on the subject, because 
they thought they had now an opportunity 
of doing so with safety to themselves and 
with advantage to their country; as they 
believed that the constitution was be- 
friended by England, their ancient and 
powerful ally? He begged it to be be- 
lieved that he had no intention to reflect 
on the gallant men, many of whom were 
now scattered abroad in consequence of 
the attachment they bore their country , 
but without any discredit to them, they 
might have thought that it would have 
been but a vain undertaking in which to 
embark, without the advice and counte- 
nance of Great Britain. Did he blame 
this country for the part it had taken on 
this occasion, or did he say our conduct 
was a breach of the rules of international 
law? -Far from it. He considered it as 
only one of those good offices which one 
country might offer to another; which im- 
plied no dictation, and contained no just 
cause of offence. But he repeated, the 
Portuguese had evidently received strong 
encouragement from us to adopt the con- 
stitution, 

Perhaps it would here be prudent to 





He violated no confidence | and spoliation, although at peace with 


those who effected that partition. Neither 
in the case of the sale of the island of 
Corsica had this country felt itself restrain- 
ed from reprobating the conduct of France 
in concluding that shameful bargain. The 
principle of neutrality had not prevented 
this country from marking with its ani- 
mated reprobation the conduct of its ally, 
France, when it designed and completed 
that most iniquitous invasion of another 
of our allies, Spain, in 1823. Having 
compared this principle to a line, he would 
follow up that observation by saying, that 
it was a line of such a length, that being 
induced by feelings or circumstances to 
take up a fresh position on it, or by stray- 
ing from one point to another of it, we 
might change from a state or condition of 
a friendly nature towards a party to whom 
we had pledged our neutrality, to a state 
or condition which might almost be con- 
sidered inimical to that state. 

It was necessary to premise thus much 
as to the nature of that principle to which 
he had alluded, ere he sought from the 
right hon. Secretary opposite an explana- 
tion why or how it had so happened, that 
an ancient friendly power, the long-pro- 
tected ally of Great Britain, had been suf- 
fered to be invaded and laid waste by a 
cruel usurper. He would not detail the 
imposing ceremonies which took place on 
the appoimtment of Don Miguel to the 
provisional government of Portugal,—of 
the dispensation which had been applied 
for and obtained from the Pope for the 
purpose of sanctioning that marriage 
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which it was intended should be the con- 
sequence of that deputed power on the 
part of Don Pedro,—sorry certainly he 
ever must be that such a dispensation 
should have been granted at all,—nor 
the ceremony of betrothing which took 
place, in the presence of the Papal 
Nuncio and the Portuguese authori- 
ties. Suffice it to say, that on that day 
this descendant of the illustrious house 
of Braganza swore solemnly and pub- 
licly to support and maintain that 
charter, or constitution, which had been 
granted by the emperor of Brazil, Don 
Pedro, to his Portuguese subjects. This 
was the first marked act of that ini- 
quitous careet of fraud, usurpation, and 
perjury, which he had since run, so as to 
outstrip all preceding ambition of this 
kind. This was in fact, the first step he 
made in attempting to attain that summit 
of ambition which most persons would 
with justice imagine qualified him pre- 
eminently to attain in the end a summit of 
a very different description. The con- 
sequences of Don Miguel’s conduct were 
such as to alarm the fears of the minister 
of that day, who quickly met the danger; 
and the landing of the British troops in 
1824 on the shores of Portugal might well 
be classed amongst the most prompt, 
energetic, splendid, and honourable enter- 
prises ever undertaken by a British states- 
man. It was thus that the British minister 
felt it his duty to meet the dangers of that 
crisis. By this one act Mr. Canning re- 
paid to Portugal the debt of friendship so 
long owing, and which had been maturing 
for three hundred years. 

The hon. and learned member here went 
into the history of the negotiations which 
followed on the receipt of the intelligence 
of this usurpation,—the arrival at Vienna 
of the Portuguese agent of Don Pedro, 
with the decree and letters of the latter 
relative to the appointment of Don Miguel 
as lieutenant of the kingdom of Portugal, 
which he was to govern according to the 
charter or constitution granted by Don 
Pedro to his subjects there. Here it 
would clearly appear that there was a con- 
dition on which Don Miguel should enjoy, 
and a limitation which was to restrict, the 
exercise of that deputed power. In addi- 
tion to these documents, the marquis 
Rezende was the bearer of a letter to the 
king of England, entreating him, as the 
ancient ally of Portugal, to give his as- 
sistance in placing Don Miguel in the 
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Regency; which he, as it was again 
stated, was to govern according to the 
charter and the fundamental law of the 
land. A similar letter was addressed to 
Don Pedro’s father-in-law. The Austrian 
prime minister, prince Metternich, felt that 
the first point he had to get acquainted with 
was, whether the person so nominated to 
the government of Portugal would comply 
with the conditions of the grant of this 
viceregal power. He found him very im- 
practicable on one point; namely, as to 
the route which he should take to reach 
Portugal, It was thought, and justly, 
that his return to Portugai could not fail 
to animate and keep up the spirits of the 
absolutists ; but it was also thought, that 
if Don Miguel reached Portugal through 
England, it would be an encouragement to 
the constitutionalists to hope that he did 
not come from a country celebrated for its 
being the asylum of liberty, to put down 
the rising liberties of hisown. After’some 
hesitation, and stating that he believed 
there was a strong feeling in this country 
against him, which he expected would 
procure him an unfavourable reception in 
England, Don Miguel gave way to the 
pressing instances of prince Metternich. 
It would appear, that he knew this coun- 
try very well so far, and did justice to our 
feelings in favour of liberty; but he did 
not do justice to his own shocking and 
abominablehypocrisy. Prince Metternich 
had expressed to him the emperor’s dis- 
inclination to his entering Portugal through 
Spain, lest he should be accompanied by 
those rebellious spirits which had been 
driven out of Portugal, in consequence of 
their hostility to the charter. Don Miguel 
appeared to acquiesce, and was subse- 
quently introduced to a still higher per- 
sonage at Vienna, to whom it might be 
expected he would have spoken truth, 
had truth been in him. He then stated 
his sacred and solemn intention to fulfil 
the commands of his brother Don Pedro, 
and to govern according to the charter. 
It would be asked, how did this right 
accrue to the Austrian minister, or this 
other illustrious person, to dictate terms 
to the young prince, or, as an alternative, 
retain him a captive in a foreign ay A 
It might, perhaps, have resulted from the 
circumstance of Don Miguel’s having been 
a prisoner after the attempt on the life of 
Don John 6th of Portugal, and his sudden 
transportation thereupon to Vienna. Fur- 
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themselves to Don Pedro, to maintain and 
secure the peace and safety of Portugal. 
In that determination they felt the peace | 
and interest of Europe to be also deeply 
involved. Hence they assumed that they 
had a right to exercise this control over 
this individual; and hence, too, they in- 
ferred that they had a right to put ques- 
tions to him, relative not only to the route 
he intended taking, but as to the course 
he proposed to follow in his lieutenancy, 
when he assumed the reins of government 
in Portugal. They acquainted him with 
the alternative, that he must comply with 
their resolve as to the route to Portugal 
and with Don Pedro’s, as to the manner 
in which he was to administer the laws 
there, or else they would detain him a, 
prisoner at Vienna, until the ulterior deter- | 
mination of his brother, Don Pedro, | 
should be known with respect to him. | 
This produced a letter of acquiescence on | 
the part of Don Miguel to his brother, | 
also one to the king of Great Britain, and 
another to his most Christian majesty, 
stativg it to be his intention to carry into | 
effect the constitution which his brother, | 
the emperor of Brazil had so wisely | 
granted to the Portuguese nation. A | 
similar letter was penned by him to his 
sister, the infanta, with liberty to publish 
it for the satisfaction of all those who were 
interested, or might entertain doubts as to 
his sincerity. There were in these letters 
a boldness, a perverted courage, and a 
shamelessness, particularly where he spoke 
of the constitution in Portugal as “la 
constitution par moi juré,” which could 
not fail to shock the most indifferent ob- 
server, All these assurances were con- 
firmed at the ceremony of his espousal ; 
and thus, on the faith of these assurances, 
which were nothing more than one tissue 
of fraud and falsehood from beginning to 
end, he obtained at the hands of the allies, 
and particularly at the hands of his 
ancient ally England, every facility to 
reach Portugal by the most safe and con- 
venient route. Thus was he enabled to 
achieve his meditated usurpation ; and we 
were so far gulled by his fraud and per- 
jury, that he was enabled to set at defiance 
his brother’s right, and triumph over 
the prostrate liberties of the Portuguese 
nation. 

From the conduct pursued by the allies 
in requiring a pledge of his intentions, it 
was clear that if they possessed the right 
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— the accomplishment of designs 
aid in fraud, falsehood, and perjury. He 
wished to obtain all and every assurance 
from the right hon. gentleman, which 
might tend to remove the slightest speck 
of suspicion, which attached itself to this 
country, as not having done every thing 
in her power to exempt herself from the 
deep disgrace of being accessory to the 
present calamitous condition of the Portu- 
The minutes or protocols 
of all these conversations, correspondence, 
and letters, were in the last resort de- 
spatched to Don Pedro, and, owing to the 
inducements held out to him by his allies, 
the courts of London and Vienna, he dis- 
missed that cautious distrust which he 
had so wisely shown up to this moment, 
and sent his daughter, Donna Maria, to 
Europe, for the purpose of being espoused 
to the enemy of his House. It appeared 
but just to infer that protocols, signed and 
drawn up with so much care and circum- 
stantiality as these were, must have bound 
all the parties reciprocally to enforce the 
object for which so much labour had been 
spent in negotiation. It would seem, too, 
that the allies were more especially bound 
to see that the absent party, Don Pedro, 
should not be deserted as respected his in- 
terests, by those who were pledged to sup- 
port those interests. The allies who had 
drawn up so minutely and jealously the 
terms of his coming to power, it must be 
inferred, had the means in their hands of 
checking his violence, and putting, possi- 
bly, an end to his odious usurpation. The 
last day of February, 1828, Don Miguel 
arrived in this country with a British mi- 
nister. His arrival was not without excit- 
ing alarm in some persons who were 
aware of the usurper’s disposition. The 
Conde Villa Flor, determined to escape 
from the den ere the wolf returned, soli- 
cited the post of ambassador to the court 
of Paris. It was represented to him by 
the court of Vienna, that his departure 
might be productive of alarm, and he 
yielded to these solicitations, and remained 
at Lisbon. This was again a source of 
encouragement to the constitutionalists to 
remain and dismiss all fears. On Miguel’s 
arrival, however, in Portugal, Villa Flor 
felt he was no longer safe, and sought 
safety in flight. The next instance of the 
perjuries of this despot was that most 
shocking and scandalous oath (if oath it 
could be called) which he took in the pre- 
sence of the diplomatic body at Lisbon, 
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where he contrived by muttering something 
to himself to absolve his conscience from 
forswearing himself, although to all ap- 
pearances taking the oath with a due regard 
to the seriousness of the occasion. There 
was such a mixture of cowardice and su- 
perstition in this dastardly and unprinci- 
pled attempt to escape the responsibilities 
of wilful perjury, that it was impossible 
not to feel indignant at this effort to evade 
the sanctity of an oath: more especially 
where a member of a family illustrious in 
history, condescended to an unprincipled 
meanness, which on some occasions was 
practised by the very lowest orders at the 
Old Bailey, with a view to deceive man- 
kind, and cheat as it were the Searcher of 
Hearts. Such was the conduct of Don 
Miguel on his arrival. So tyrannical 
were his proceedings that the bonds of 
society were on a sudden loosed, and loyal 
men felt themselves challenged to rebel- 
lion. The lesson taught the tyrant, would 
have been decisive, if not instructive ; for 
at that time the constitutionalists could 
have overpowered his puny strength and 
shipped him off to his indulgent brother, 
again to be treated more leniently than he 
deserved. But, unfortunately, there was 
a limitation in the instructions to our 
troops at Lisbon, to protect Don Miguel 
from insurrectionary movements. They 
therefore found themselves hampered by a 
military order from proceeding to take 
vengeance on him who had waded to an 
eminent station through perjury and 
crime. 

There was another view of the case aris- 
ing from that paragraph of the King’s 
Speech at the opening of parliament, in 
which his majesty declared, that he had 
entered into negotiations with the head of 
the House of Braganza, in the hope of 
putting an end to “a state of affairs in- 
compatible with the tranquillity and pros- 
perity of Portugal,” to which he begged 
leave to direct the attention of the House ; 
the rather, as although his majesty had 
justly declared his intention to duly respect 
the belligerent rights of both parties, the 
hopes and expectations raised by the de- 
claration proved how strongly the national 
feeling of the Portuguese was in favour of 
their constitutional rights. Indeed, so 
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strong was this national feeling against the 
usurpation of Miguel, that, according to 
the best information he could procure on 
the matter, and according to the deliberate 
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plomatic body in Portugal, but for unfore- 
seen events and accidents of delay on the 
part of the commander-in-chief of the con- 
stitutional troops, it was, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful whether a very different 
kind of resistance would not have been 
successfully opposed to Miguel’s usurped 
government. Indeed, he believed, that if 
the troops had not been retarded in their 
march against the insurgents of Coimbra, 
no obstruction would have been offered to 
their further progress, and the constitu- 
tion would have been preserved. This 
was the more probable, because it was 
well known, that Don Miguel’s mother 
had prepared to fly into Spain, despairing 
of the successful issue of her son’s perfi- 
dious usurpation. He repeated—all the 
consequences which had accrued to the 
constitutional forces were, according to 
the most intelligent of the diplomatic body, 
occasioned by the delay and want of deci- 
sion of the commanding officer. An im- 
mediate consequence of this most unfor- 
tunate accident—for it was but an acci- 
dent—to the constitutional, that was the 
royalist troops, was their being obliged to 
leave Portugal, on which occasion the 
double honour was paid them of being 
treated with ignominy and insolence by 
Spain, and of being received with honour 
and admiration by France. Some of them 
landed at Plymouth, where they conduct- 
ed themselves so creditably, that the inha- 
bitants passed a resolution, expressive of 
their sense of the unimpeached integrity of 
the loyal subjects of the queen of Portu- 
gal, whom they further petitioned his ma- 
jesty not to remove from Plymouth. 

A negotiation relating to those Portu- 
guese residents in Plymouth, which was 
carried on between the Brazilian envoys 
and the king’s government, between No- 
vember and February, could not be passed 
over by him; though the subject was as- 
sociated with somewhat painful feelings. 
It was necessary to remind the House, 
that there were, in point of fact, three 
ambassadors from the House of Braganza 
in this country—the marquis Barbacena, 
the marquis de Palmella, and viscount 
Itabayana; the former being the ambassa- 
dor extraordinary who accompanied the 
young queen Donna Maria to this country ; 
the second the accredited envoy from the 
court of Portugal ; and the latter the Bra- 
zilian ambassador to England. But though 
Don Pedro had yielded to the dictates of 
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far as he could, the interests of his 
daughter—in thus providing her with a 
suitable guardian, and himself with a 
suitable representative at the British 
court—yet we denied his right of inter- 
ference, as head of the House of Braganza, 
or as the natural guardian of the young 
queen, and so far rendered the functions 
of those ambassadors nugatory. This 
was, according to his experience of the 
courts of law, what would be called sharp 
practice towards Don Pedro. Was not 
the case one without parallel? A young 
queen yet in her minority, caine to a 
friendly government, where she was ac- 
knowledged to be a queen ; and yet, when 
the guardians appointed by her natural 
protector, her father and his ministers, 
were denied any right of interference ; 
indeed, were refused official recognition : 
was not this placing a barren scepter in 
her hands? The proceeding was one 
without precedent, and could not be jus- 
tified. In a different case, in the time of 
Elizabeth—that was, different in its de- 
tails, but similar in principle—no such 
extreme severity was had recourse to. 
The case was that of the ambassador of 
the queen of Scots, after Elizabeth had 
declared against her right to the crown of 
Scotland. Notwithstanding this disclaimer, 
Elizabeth, waiving her rights, treated 
with him for several years as ambassador ; 
and it was not until he had engaged in a 
plot against her life, that he was denied 
the ambassadorial privileges, being for a 
short time imprisoned and enlarged. How 
different were the relations in which we 
stood towards Don Pedro, whose rights 
we nevertheless denied! Now, he did 
not assert those rights of Don Pedro on 
the ground of his being the empe- 
ror of Brazil—he waved that part of 
the case altogether—but on the express 
declarations of the protocol signed by two, 
and agreed to by all the great states of 
Europe at Vienna, and of the several 
treaties concluded between this country 
and the House of Braganza. In looking 
over those treaties, he was ready to admit 
that they, perhaps, might not be verbally 
binding on Great Britain to maintain an 
offensive and defensive alliance with mili- 
tary succour; but he contended, that the 
spirit of those treaties warranted the king’s 
ministers in arriving at a different con- 
clusion ; for they guaranteed the integrity 
of Portugal as an independent kingdom, 
and gave that country the right to call on 
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this for aid against foreign invasion. 
Don Pedro had the more claim to insist 
on the fulfilment of the protocol of Vienna, 
because it was that act—under the ad- 
vice, indeed direction, of Austria and 
England—which had enabled Miguel to 
accomplish his purpose and usurp the 
throne of Portugal. Without taking up 
the time of the House by arguing this 
point, he wouid ask, was not this country 
bound to place Portugal as it was before 
Miguel left Vienna, were it only by the 
hopes which we created in the minds of 
the people of Portugal of our disposition 
to aid them in their efforts to maintain the 
constitutional institutions which they had 
reason to believe we were the chief agents 
in procuring for them. 

Having said thus much on this part of 
the question, he would now proceed with 
the painful part of the history into which 
he had partially entered. The royal Por- 
tuguese troops had been residing some 
time in Plymouth, when a negotiation be- 
came necessary with respect to them, and 
it was carried on with his majesty’s minis- 
ters, by his friend, the marquis Palmella. 
And having mentioned the name of that 
nobleman, he might be permitted to say 
that, for the sixteen years during which he 
had been engaged in public life, and par- 
ticularly at the congress of Vienna, in 1815, 
he had approved himself one of the ablest 
men who had ever served his country in 
a diplomatic situation. He would ven- 
ture to say, that there was not a man in 
Europe less capable than the marquis 
Palmella of practising any thing that ap- 
proached to deception. The negotiation 
arose out of a desire expressed by go- 
vernment, that the Portuguese troops 
stationed at Plymouth should be dispersed 
and sent into remote towns and villages 
in this country. He begged to be un- 
derstood as by no means disputing the 
right of government to enforce such a 
measure ; at the same time, he believed no 
serious apprehension could be entertained 
that by the troops remaining together in 
Plymouth any danger was threatened 
either to Portugal or this country. How- 
ever, when government made the proposal 
to the marquis Palmella, that nobleman, 
after having consulted the principal offi- 
cers amongst the emigrants, returned for 
answer, that sooner than separate the offi- 
cers from the men, and the men from 
one another—sooner than disperse, and 
thereby, in effect, annihilate the last ree 
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mains of the troops of Donna Maria—he 
would consent that they should retire 
from the country; and he proposed that 
they should be sent to Brazil. This was 
on the 20th of November; and from that 
time until the 23rd of December the mar- 
quis Palmella persisted in his proposition 
to have the Portuguese soldiers sent to 
Brazil. On that day, however, he changed 
the place of destination from Brazil to 
Terceira, for reasons which would be 
found sufficiently warrantable. It would 
be remembered, that, in the month of 
June previously, the inhabitants of this 
island had proclaimed Don Pedro. An 
insurrection, at the instigation of some 
priests, took place; but it was entirely 
suppressed in Sepiember. On the 6th of 
December, Donna Maria was proclaimed 
queen by the legal authorities of the 
island, and on the 23rd of the same month 
the marquis Palmella received advices 
from Terceira, stating that the young 
queen was universally acknowledged by 
the inhabitants. The marquis on the 
same day changed the nature of his pro- 
posal to government, desiring to substi- 
tute Terceira for Brazil, and stating, as 
the motive for this alteration, the con- 
tents of his letters from the Azores. He 
was in possession of a large quantity 
of documents from Terceira, including 
proclamations and addresses from various 
bodies, from which it will appear that, 
though the peace of the island was now and 
then slightly disturbed, from the month of 
November, or with more certainty from 
the month of December, the authority of 
Donna Maria was universally recognised. 
He did not mean to say that a guerilla or 
two did not occasionally make an attack 
on some unoffending person; but he con- 
tended that, since the month above men- 
tioned, there was not a single occurrence 
which could be construed into the expres- 
sion of a disaffected spirit towards the 
young queen. Such, he could affirm, was 
the result of the papers which had been 
placed in his hands. Under such circum- 
stances, the marquis Palmella very natu- 
rally concluded that no objection could be 
entertained by this government to the 
removal of the troops to Terceira, because 
it was a place not under the power of 
Don Miguel. In fact, he did not see how, 
upon our own principle, we could hinder 
the Portuguese from going where they 
pleased. At all events, the marquis Pal- 
mella imagined he had the right of send- 
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ing the troops of Donna Maria to any 
place where her authority, as queen of 
Portugal, was submitted to, and that con- 
sequently Great Britain had no pretence 
for interfering with his arrangements. 
How this case could be answered he 
really was at a loss to determine. Let 
them look to the contrary case, and see 
how far it would hold good, Could Eng- 
land interfere to prevent Don Miguel 
from sending troops to any part of the 
Portuguese dominions where his authority 
was recognised. Surely there could be 
no breach of neutrality in our allowing 
Don Miguel to send his troops to such 
places as acknowledged his sovereignty ; 
otherwise we had a right to interpose and 





prevent the marching of his soldiers from 
one parish to another in the heart of Por- 
tugal. The one case was not more mon- 
strous than the other. It was said, that 
we were bound not to suffer an attack on 
the Azores. But Terceira was not the 
Azores. It was an Island whose inhabi- 
tants acknowledged Donna Maria for their 
queen, and the troops of Donna Maria had 
a right to proceed thither unmolested by 
any power which affected to observe a 
neutral course. Again, it was said that 
resistance should have been offered to 
the landing of any troops of a hostile kind 
But why was that assumed? The men 
were unarmed, and they went there to 
strengthen the garrison on behalf of 
Donna Maria. Let it be supposed that 
the suffering of those people to embark in 
our ports for Terceira was a breach of 
neutrality, did it follow that we were to 
pursue them over the world, and punish 
them wherever they were to be found ? 
Where was the authority for such a doc- 
trine? Where were the cases, drawn from 
good times, to establish such a position ? 
It sounded in his ear rather as an innova- 
tion, having not one good or valid reason to 
support it. That we might punish breaches 
of neutrality in our own seas was compe- 
tent to us, no doubt; but who gave us 
jurisdiction over Portuguese vessels in 
distant waters; Who gave us power over 
ships in Portuguese seas—seas belonging 
to the queen of Portugal? By what 
authority did we presume to exercise com~ 
mand in the port of Terceira, and com- 
mence hostilities against the subjects of 
a foreign sovereign, in the dominions of 
that sovereign, without being at war 
with her? What was an amnesty? What 
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from the man who commanded the late 
executions at Oporto, who had scourged 
Portugal? The only advantage held out 
to Don Pedro was, that his daughter 
should have the worst husband in Europe ; 
the only advantage to tempt the father 
was the honour of joining her hand in 
those hands which had just been embrued 
in the blood of his fellow-subjects. An 
innocent girl, of the most tender years, 
was to be intrusted to his mercy, whom 
all the powers of Europe had pronounced 
unfit to hold an intercourse with other 
nations. If Don Pedro, under these cir- 
cumstances, had protested against the 
wickedness of his enemies and the coldness 
of his friends—if he had protested, that 
he had no longer any hope in England, 
and that he should wait the course of 
events, and the dispcsitions of his subjects 
~—and if, under these circumstances, he 
had instructed his ministers, that Donna 
Maria should return to his own care, he 
did not wonder at the feelings which had 
induced the father to adopt that determi- 
nation; but as he had heard that two 
great powers had rather desired to dis- 
suade his ministers from executing the in- 
structions of Don Miguel, he trusted they 
would consider whether, after what had 
recently occurred, Portugal could exist, 
as an independent state, without some ar- 
rangement of this sort—whether such 
atrangements could be made without the 
consent of Don Pedro—and whether such 
consent could be expected at such a 
horrible sacrifice. He hoped these great 
powers would see that they had a right 
to require that Don Miguel should give 
up that power which he had obtained by 
a fraud practised on them. He forbore 
to make any observations on the interrup- 
tion of the ships. He confidently ex- 
pected that, on that part of the subject, 
the most explicit explanation would be 
given; but he could not help saying, that 
he wished that these soldiers of Donna 
Maria had not been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of showing, in a port of France, 
the wounds which they had received from 
the arms of their ancient friend and ally. 
He could have wished that the most in- 
timate connection between two nations 
which had been recorded in history for 
the space of nearly five centuries, had not 
closed, as it had now closed, with a scene 
which was apt to impress the minds of 
men more than reasoning, and to rise up 
in judgment against us, The capture of 
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| the Spanish frigates in 1805 was indis- 
I segs more reconcileable to the rigid 
laws of war; and yet he believed there 
| were few who did not wish that transaction, 


| however legal, effaced from the map of 


| history. The present state of Portugal 
| left this country in the strange position 
of being obliged to guarantee the territory 
of a nation unfriendly to it. There were 
two parties in Portugal, the absolutists 
and the constitutionalists. The first of 
these were enemies to Britain, and there 
was nothing to disarm them: they hated 
this land of liberty, by a native of which 
the constitution was sent to Portugal, 
under the administration of Mr. Canning. 
He would not mention the insults that 
had been offered to Englishmen at Lisbon 
and Madeira, for the purpose of complain- 
ing of the government. He had a high 
esteem for the noble lord at the head of 
the foreign affairs, and he was sure there 
was no man more anxious to discharge his 
official duties correctly; but he must call 
upon the House to observe the hatred en- 
tertained by the absolutists for every Eng- 
lishman, and every thing that savoured of 
English extraction, in consequence of the 
institutions of this country being opposed 
to their system of petty despotism. On the 
other hand, the constitutionalists viewed 
us with distrust, from our having refused 
them assistance when our encouragement 
had induced them to require it. By 
neither party, therefore, was England re- 
garded with affection. Miguel and the 
absolutists looked to Spain for aid and 
countenance—the constitutionalists to the 
progress of constitutional principles in 
France. We, then, had no friend in a 
country which we guaranteed to defend 
and preserve entire. But the conditions 
on which we concluded this guarantee 
were at an end, and so should be our ob- 
ligation to observe it. We were justified 
by the principles on which Mr. Canning 
so eloquently advocated his policy in re- 
lation to Portugal in 1825. We gua- 
ranteed a stable, legitimate, constitutional 
government, and not a base, feeble, 
degraded despotism. 

The last, though not the least deplo- 
rable fact in his tragic story, which he 
would quote, was the atrocious conduct 
of Miguel in May last towards certain 
constitutional residents in Oporto. On 
the 7th of May, only three weeks ago, 
| this perfidious usurper murdered—he said 
|murdered—ten gentlemen in Oporto; 
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for what? Why, ‘simply and solely for: 


having, on the 18th of the preceding May, 
followed the example of England and 
Austria—not to talk of Russia, Prussia, 
and France—in recognizing the constitu- 
tion granted by Don Pedro, adopted by the 
Portuguese, and. sworn to by the usurper 
himself.. Two of these unfortunate gen- 
tlemen were reserved for a more protracted 
suffering, under the pretence of being par- 
doned—one being sent for life to the 
lingering and agonising torture of the 
gallies, at Angola; the other, the brother 
of the Portuguese ambassador at Brussels, 
being condemned for life to hard labour. 
By an edict of the most fiendish tyranny, 
those gentlemen were compelled first to 
witness the murder of their brave and 
high-minded companions in loyalty to the 
constitution, which all Europe had ac- 
knowledged, England encouraged, and 
Miguel himself sworn to observe-—a spe- 
cies of torture which the generous mind 
most acutely felt, and which was aggra- 
vated by the heroic fortitude of their com- 
panions’ sufferings. On the day of the 
murder, the city of Oporto was a spectacle 
of horror; the rich had abandoned the 
town and shut themselves up in their 
villas—the poor shut their doors, and the 
streets were abandoned to the executioner, 
the guards, and the ill-fated victims. The 
16th of May was the day chosen by 
Miguel for this atrocious execution. It 
was a most deliberate act. It was not a 
mere punishment for offences which were 
legal, and for which an amnesty had been 
passed ten months before, and which had 
actually been planned before his arrival. 
No; it was a bold and deliberate defiance 
of civilized Europe—of Christendom; the 
princes and ministers of which he burnt 
in effigy, for having a few weeks before 
withdrawn their representatives from his 
polluted kingdom as -from a city of the 
plague. He thought, by this slaughter of 
all who opposed his despotism, to force 
Europe into a recognition of his throne, to 
prevent the effusion of more blood. By 
dint of murder he hoped to force us to 
hail, as a Christian king, the man who 
despised justice and had violated every law 
that regulated civilized man ; and he held 
up his bloody hands in open defiance of all 
Europe, telling its rulers that he scorned 
their judgment while he defied their power. 
—The right hon. gentleman concluded, 
amidst loud cheers, with moving for copies 
and extracts of communications concern- 
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ing the relations between this country and 
the queen of Portugal, illustrative of the 
several topics alluded to in his speech. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the right 
hon. gentleman, who had just made an 
able and eloquent speech to the House, 
had reserved for the closing part an affect- 
ing address to their feelings. The righthon. 
gentleman had detailed the extreme severi- 
ties alleged to have been committed upon 
certain residents in the city of Oporto. 
He was confident, however, that no. sym- 
pathy towards the sufferings of individuals, 
and no indignation against injustice would 
withdraw the House from the calm and 
dispassionate’ consideration of those prin- 
ciples on which the public policy of 
this country had been founded with regard 
to the kingdom of Portugal. He could 
not but express his cordial concurrence in 
the hope that this country, through the 
forbearance, wisdom, and virtue of its con- 
stitutional counsellors, would continue to 
enjoy the tranquillity and harmony which 
for the last fifteen years, it had happily 
experienced. He trusted that - efforts 
would be made to advance general 
instruction and civilization, and increased 
commercial intercourse between the nations, 
until the character of merely military con- 
querors was reduced to its proper dimen- 
sions, and until society was impressed 
with just notions of moral obligations and 
the blessings of peace. He hoped he 
should not be misconstrued, as a minister 
of this country, in using thislanguage. It 


| proceeded from no unwillingness to enter 


upon war, if the cause were just and 
necessary—from no diffidence in the re- 
sources of the country—from no fear .of 
the ability of bringing such a contest to a 
successful issue; but no man interested 
in the general improvement and happi- 
ness of mankind, and charged with the 
superintendence of the concerns of a great 
nation, could be accounted as acting an 
unworthy part in wishing for the con- 
tinuance of peace. He indulged the hope 
of being able to satisfy the House, that the 
course pursued with respect to Portugal 
had not only been in conformity to the 
strict principle of engagements—not only 
in conformity to the moral responsibility 
which England had incurred—but that it 
was better calculated to provide for the 
continuance of tranquillity, than that 
which, judging by his arguments and ob- 
servations, the right hon, gentleman would 
have been disposed te recommend with re~ 
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gard: to the kingdom of Portugal. He 
admitted with the right hon. gentleman 
the antiquity of the relations subsisting 
between this country and Portugal. 
He admitted that they had continued 
almost without interruption for four hun- 
dred and fifty years; and although the 
right hon. gentleman said, that on three 
occasions Portugal was subjected to inva- 
sion in consequence of its adherence to 
England, yet he begged to remind the 
House, that England had not been back- 
ward in advancing ‘to the succour of 
Portugal; and that the history of no 
country exhibited more proofs of the part 
taken: by a powerful state to protect any 
kingdom in its interests and independence. 
The Portuguese were well entitled to the 
name of ancient allies : the inhabitants of 
the respective countries had united their 
arms in many fields, and almost always in 
fields of victory. The question now to be 
considered was, whether treaties existed 
imposing on Great Britain any obliga- 
tion which of late had not been fulfilled ; 
or whether any obligation imposed on her 
a duty to be fulfilled when called on by an 
appeal for further interference. 

If the House would permit him he 
would notice in detail the several observa- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman; and in 
the first place, those made rather with a 
view of provoking explanation than of cri- 
minating or accusing the advisers of the 
Crown. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated that by a series of treaties, England 
was bound to protect the integrity and 
independence of the Portuguese territories. 
That statement was correct; but he denied 
that, either in the letter or in the spirit of 
those treaties, or in any engagement or 
obligation entered into by Great Britain, 
there was conveyed a guarantee of the 
succession of any particular individual, or 
a guarantee of the existence of any'political 
institution in Portugal. No request for 
such a guarantee had ever been preferred 
before the year 1820. In consequence of 
the unfortunate dissentions since that time. 
frequent applications had been made to 
England by different parties, either for the 
guarantee of certain institutions or the 
security of existing forms of government ; 
but the uniform answer was, that the 
guarantee to Portugal was against foreign 
invasion, and not on behalf of particular 
institutions, and that the general rule of 
England was not to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. . In 1822, 
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his right hon. friend, Mr. Canning, being 
reappointed to the office of secretary for 
foreign affairs, was appealed to by the de- 
mocratic government of Portugal for a 
guarantee of its political institutions. His 
right hon. friend referred the deputation to 
the declaration made by lord Castlereagh 
at the congress of Laybach, as the minister 
of England, that her rule was not to inter- 
fere in the affairs of other countries, and 
distinctly notified to the secretary of state 
of Portugal, that the general principles of 
lord Castlereagh’s declaration applied to 
the institutions of Portugal. He held in 
his hand an extract from the note written 
by Mr. Ward under the direction of 
Mr. Canning. It stated, that, in reply to 
the doubts of Mr. Oliveira, he referred to 
the declaration of 1821, laying it down as 
his Britannic majesty’s principles, with 
respect to foreign states, to abstain from 
interference in their domestic affairs; a 
principle which applied to all independent 
states, and was the more binding as de- 
pending on the law of nations. He re- 
ferred, he said, to this note, to show that 
the present policy was not a line of con- 
duct adopted for one occasion, but a prin- 
ciple expressly laid down both: by lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, and which, 
notwithstanding our peculiar relations 
with Portugal, in consequence of treaties 
existing for four hundred years, was yet 
not considered applicable to Portugal more 
than to any other state. In 1822, when 
Brazil and England were engaged in 
negotiations consequent upon the declara- 
tion of the independence of the crown of 
Portugal, the principle was also considered 
applicable, and was observed throughout ; 
and, in acknowledging the independence 
of Brazil, it was understood that it should 
not preclude an amicable arrangement be- 
tween the two countries. The course 
adopted by Mr. Canning not only was 
sanctioned by sound policy and justice, 
but was the principle that had always 
guided England, when called on to inter- 
fere in the civil concerns of Portugal. It 
was quite true that, in 1826, England sent 
an army to Portugal, and he thought then, 
and thought now that, in doing so, she not 
only acted in conformity with the spirit of 
ancient treaties, but of wisdom and sound 
policy. Nothing could be more express 
than the disclaimer by Mr. Canning, that 
the army was not sent out for the purpose 
of supporting political institutions, but at 


the express.instance of the de facto govern- 
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ment of Portugal, craving the assistance 
of England as a protection from foreign 
invasion. The principle of non-interference 
was distinctly recognised in sending out 
that army, and every instruction to the 
officer in command was to forbear mingling 
in civil dissentions, but to protect the 
kingdom from foreign invasion. 

He brought forward these statements to 
show that England had throughout de- 
clined giving a guarantee for any political 
institutions or interfering in civil dissen- 
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potentiary of England to Brazil, but was 
also employed in a similar capacity in 
adjusting certain differences between Brazil 
and Portugal; and, having discharged his 
duties as a British subject, he had remained 
at Rio Janeiro in the latter character. Sir 
Charles did not act by the advice of the 
British government, but was the mere 
bearer of the charter; and Mr. Canning, 
fearing that his residence at Lisbon might 
create an impression that this country was 
responsible for the charter, sent a circular 
to every court in Europe, disclaiming, on 


there any peculiarity in the usurpation of | the part of the British government, any 
Don Miguel, or in the claims of Donna | part in, or even knowledge of, the trans- 
Maria, to impose upon England the ne- | action; and he moreover ordered lord 
cessity of departing from her usual course? | Stuart forthwith to leave Lisbon, lest his 
He was prepared to contend, in opposition | presence should be misconstrued into a 
to the interferences that might be drawn | countenancing of Don Pedro’s constitu- 
from the arguments of theright hon. gentle- | tion. The right hon. gentleman had 
man, that there was no special case calling | inferred, that England had contracted to 
for a departure from our general system of | support the constitutional charter. Now, 
ar The first proof given by the right | it so happened, that all delusion upon that 

on. gentleman of the duty of a qualified | point had been effectually prevented by 
interference was drawn from the fact, that | the language of the minister for foreign 
Don Miguel’s accession or usurpation was | affairs, who declared in parliament, that 
in 1825, at the time when the treaty of | he had declined advising the king to inter- 
separation between Brazil and Portugal | fere in the affairs of Portugal. Nothing 


had been entered into, and when the con- | 
stitution had been sent from Brazil, through 
the agency of sir Charles Stuart, a British 
subject. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that this circumstance must have 
led the people of Portugal to believe that 
England was a party to the grant of the 
constitution, and as such bound to aid and 
support it. The answer to that point was 
quite conclusive. The affairs of Portugal 
would be so familiar to the House, that 
they would recollect that Don John, its | 
late monarch, died in 1826, and that Don 
Pedro, his son, having effected the sepa- 
ration of Brazil and Portugal, by treaty, 
was styled Emperor of Brazil. Don John 
died, and the treaty was ratified; but no 
provision had been made for the succession 
to the crown of Portugal. Don Pedro 
claimed the crown as king by succession, 
and determined on transferring it to his 
daughter, with the grant of a constitution. 
Now, the fact was, that England was not 
in any way responsible for that constitu- 
tion. Don John died in 1826, and sir 


Charles Stuart brought the constitution to 
Portugal on the 11th of May in the same 
year; and, by the dates of the different 
events, it was physically impossible that 
England should have organized the charter. 
Sir Charles Stuart was not only the pleni- 








could be more explicit than the declaration 
of Mr. Canning. As the subject was im- 
portant, he trusted the House would allow 


| him to refer to the words of Mr. Canning. 


On the 12th of December, 1826, in the 
celebrated speech which he delivered on 
bringing down the king’s message re- 


| Specting the affairs of Portugal, Mr. Can- 


ning expressed himself as follows :—* It 
has been surmised, that this measure 
(the grant of a constitutional charter to 
Portugal), as well as the abdication with 


| which it was accompanied, was the off- 


spring of our advice. No such thing. 
Great Britain did not suggest this mea- 
sure. It is not her duty, nor her practice 
to offer suggestions for the internal regu- 
lation of foreign states. She neither 
approved nor disapproved of the grant of 
a constitutional charter to Portugal; her 
opinion upon that grant was never required. 
True it is, that the instrument of the con- 
stitutional charter was brought to Europe 
by a gentleman of high trust in the service 
of the British government. Sir Charles 
Stuart had gone to Brazil to negociate the 
separation between that country and Por- 
tugal. In addition to his character of 
plenipotentiary of Great Britain as the me- 
diating power, he had also been invested 
by the king of Portugal with the character 
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of his most faithful majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiary for the negotiation with Brazil. That 
negotiation had been brought to a happy 
conclusion; and therewith the British 
part of sir C. Stuart’s commission had 
terminated. But sir C. Stuart was still 
resident at Rio de Janeiro, as the plenipo- 
tentiary of the king of Portugal, for 
negotiating commercial arrangements be- 
tween Portugal and Brazil. In_ this 
latter character it was that sir C. Stuart, 
on his return to Europe, was requested, 
by the emperor of Brazil, to be the 
bearer to Portugal of the new constitu- 
tional charter. His majesty’s govern- 
ment found no fault with sir C. Stuart for 
executing this commission; but it was 
immediately felt, that if sir C. Stuart were 
allowed to remain at Lisbon, it might 
appear in the eyes of Europe that England 
was the contriver and imposer of the 
Portuguese constitution. Sir C. Stuart 
was, therefore, directed to return home 
forthwith, in order that the constitution, if 
carried into effect there, might plainly 
appear to be adopted by the Portuguese 
nation itself—not forced upon them by 
English interference.” On the part of the 
government of England, it was evident, 
therefore, that no advice had been given 
on the subject of this charter, and that 
England was in no way responsible for it. 
Mr. Canning publicly avowed this fact ; 
therefore there could have been no decep- 
tion practised upon Portugal, nor po 
she have placed any reliance upon the 
participation of England in the transac- 
tion. 

The right hon. gentleman, in the second 
part of his speech, had adverted to the 
discussions at London and Vienna, re- 
specting the acceptance of the regency by 
Don Miguel, as involving a necessity to 
support the claims of the young queen. 
But surely it was too much to contend, 
that, if England and Austria had taken 
certain measures respecting the appoint- 
ment of Don Miguel to the regency, with 
the sanction of Don Pedro, they thereby 
became the guarantees of the queen’s 
rights. It was true, that the king of Great 
Britain and the Emperor of Austria took 
certain measures to induce Don Miguel to 
comply with the engagements; and it 
was true, that the engagements he con- 
tracted with Don Pedro were not ful- 
filled. That circumstance might impair 
the individual character and conduct of 
Don Miguel, in any discussion regarding 
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his private crimes and vices: but he 
would remind the right hon. gentleman, 
that the vices and the crimes of this 
individual were matter of consideration 
for the inhabitants of Portugal; and if 
ever we undertook to govern our public 
policy by considerations arising from the 
private acts of individuals, he feared that 
that influence, which he rejoiced to hear 
we were admitted to possess, would not 
long continue. These were considerations 
which ought not to influence the public 
policy of other nations. Then the ques- 
tion came to this—was England to under- 
take the conquest of Portugal for Donna 
Maria or not? That was the whole ques- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman said, 
that England and Austria ought to have 
compelled Don Miguel to have executed 
his office of Regent of Portugal. By what 
means? There was only one of two 
courses of action—either complete neu- 
trality, or the conquest of Portugal for 
the queen. To give advice to Don 
Miguel, without intending to follow up 
that advice by force, if necessary, would 
be very likely to disappoint its effect ; to 
threaten, without executing the threat, 
would be very inconsistent with the dignity 
of the Crown of England. To enter into 
any alliance with Brazil, with regard to 
the succession of the young queen, would, 
for various reasons, besides our proximity 
to Portugal, make England the principal 
in the war, and Brazil an inadequate 
sharer. It would be difficult to contend, 
that there was any thing in ancient 
treaties, or any part of our stipulations, 
which strengthened the claim on England 
to advance the interests of Donna Maria 
by arms, or to force upon a reluctant 
people a sovereign they were not willing to 
accept. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that at Vienna it had been intimated 
to Don Miguel, by the courts of Austria 
and England, that if he did not accept 
the regency on the conditions upon which 
it was offered to him, he should be detained 
at Vienna until instructions could be 
received from Don Pedro. He (Mr. Peel) 
did not recollect that any such intimation 
had been conveyed to Don Miguel. He 
had no recollection as to any intention of 
forcibly detaining him; and he could assert 
that England was no party to any such 
forcible detention. England was merely 
present by her ambassador. It was, no 
doubt, an indignity to England, that Don 
Miguel did not fulfil his stipulations, 
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which had been entered into in the pre- 
sence of her ambassador. But the ques- 
tion was, whether it was just or politic to 
make this a ground of war? He deplored, 
as much as the right hon. gentleman, Don 
Miguel’s non-observance of those stipula- 
tions, and his want of faith; but he only 
contended, that there was no ground for 
the interference of England by force, still 
less for adopting a principle of interference 
which might lead to serious consequences. 
Another subject to which the right hon. 
gentleman had referred was the blockade 
of Terceira; and, without entering into 
all the particulars of that blockade, he 
should be able to justify the course pur- 
sued by government. The right hon. 
gentleman had lamented that England had 
respected a blockade established by a de 
facto government. _ He would merely 
adduce, as a proof, that there was no par- 
tiality to Portugal in recognizing the 
blockade, the fact, that when Don Pedro 
disunited the Portuguese empire, and 
declared Brazil independent, in defiance of 
his father, he established a blockade. 
England, upon that occasion, pursued the 
same course she had nowdone. Without 
pronouncing upon the legality of the 
government, she respected this act. So, 
in the present case, without pronouncing 
on the legality of Don Miguel’s govern- 
ment, finding a blockade established, we 
had respected it, as we had done in Greece 
and in South America,when a blockade was 
established by a competent force. Then 
the right hon. gentleman had contended, 
that there was a want of courtesy in not 
admitting the claims of the respective 
ministers of Portugal and Brazil. Now, 
there were three individuals in this country 
who had taken part in some diplomatic 
relations—the marquis Palmella, the mar- 
quis Barbacena, and count Itabayana. 
But when the marquis Palmella was ap- 
_— to respecting the affairs of Portugal, 
e declared his functions to be at an end. 
Surely England could not be expected to 
recognize a-minister who, when he was 
addressed upon public matters, declared 
that his functions as minister were at an 
end! With regard to the marquis Bar- 
bacena, he arrived here in charge of the 
queen of Portugal quite unexpectedly. 
The queen had been sent from the Brazils 
to Vienna, in order to be placed under her 
relation, the emperor of Austria. No 
notification had been transmitted to this 
country of his intention to send her here. 
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Letters were actually received from Mr. 
Gordon, our minister at the Brazils, dated 
three weeks after the queen of Portugal 
had sailed, which mentioned no intention 
of the queen coming to England. It was 
not until the arrival of the marquis Bar- 
bacena at Gibraltar, that he determined 
to convey her hither; and it was not too 
much for the government to ask the mar- 
quis, “in what character do you appear ?” 
Still it was intimated to him, that notwith- 
standing the want of courtesy displayed in 
not notifying the intention of her majesty, 
this would not affect the conduct of the 
government, or the disrespectful reception 
of the queen. But this showed the abso- 
lute necessity of ascertaining the character 
and powers of the marquis. Therefore, 
he could not think that his noble friend at 
the head of the foreign department, having 
to do with three ministers of one state, 
was in fault, if he desired to know their 
powers before he treated with them. 

He would again remind the hon. gen- 
tleman, that if Don Miguel did sway the 
destinies of Portugal, this was not owing 
to foreign influence ; it was owing to the 
Portuguese themselves. He had been 
proclaimed king by the Cortes of the 
kingdom. An insurrection had, indeed, 
sprung up, but it had failed. The right 
hon. gentleman said that it failed through 
some mistake, and that if the insurgents 
had pressed forward to Lisbon, Don 
Miguel and his mother would have been 
forced to emigrate. But he (Mr. Peel) 
held it to be quite unnecessary to discuss 
these points, or to inquire into the popu- 
larity of the king, or the consequences 
which might have happened if the Insur- 
gent-general had advanced. Don Miguel 
was the person administering, de facto, the 
government of Portugal, and he could 
not think it prudent on the part of 
England to undertake to displace him, 
and to dictate to the Portuguese who 
should be their ruler. 

The only other transaction to which the 
right hon. gentleman had referred in the 
second part of his speech, was that of 
Terceira. He would attempt to explain, 
with as much clearness as possible, the 
course which the government had pursued 
in this affair. It was the determination of 
the English government to maintain a 
strict and undeviating neutrality in regard 
to the dissensions of Portugal; and they 
resolved not to be induced, by any appeal 
to their feelings, to depart from-it. They 
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considered that there had been no sufficient 
case made out for forcible interference, 
and they resolved not to interfere. When 
the insurgents in the north of Portugal 
were driven to take refuge in Spain, 
Spain objected to receive them, and 
England did interfere to procure them a 
milder treatment. They, however, deter- 
mined to repair to England, and applied 
for leave, which was granted ; and a body 
of from three thousand to four thousand 
men were received at Plymouth, and 
continued there for a considerable time. 
The right hon. gentleman said, that a 
notification was conveyed to them in 
November, that the officers were to be 
separated from the men; that, in conse- 
quence, the marquis Palmella informed 
the duke of Wellington of their wish to 
retire to Brazil, and that on the 23rd of 
December they applied to go to Terceira. 
The right hon. gentleman’s version of 
this transaction was somewhat different 
from his. On the 23rd of December, an 
intimation had been given to marquis 
Palmella, that England would not permit 
them to’go on a hostile expedition to any 
part of the Portuguese dominions. But 
the right hon. gentleman had not stated, 
that, on the 15th of October, two months 
before the period before mentioned, the 
marquis Barbacena had written to the 
duke of Wellington to inform him that 
the government of the Azores had made 
preparations for the reception of the 
Portuguese refugees, and that the marquis 
applied for a conveyance of the troops to 
Terceira, the largest island of the Azores. 
The other islands had acknowledged 
Don Miguel; in Terceira the garrison was 
in favour of Don Miguel, but there was a 
strong party in the Island in favour of the 
queen. The answer of the duke of Wel- 
lington, on the 18th of October, was, that 
England was determined to maintain a 
neutrality in the civil dissensions of 
Portugal, and that the king, with that 
determination, could not permit the ports 
and arsenals of England to be made 
places of equipment for hostile armaments. 
It was intimated to the marquis of Palmella, 
that although the government were willing 
to give shelter to the troops, it was 
improper that they should continue to 
occupy Plymouth as a military body, and 
that they should distribute themselves in 
the adjoining villages. The answer to 
this intimation was, that their separation 
as a military body would relieve the 
VOL. XXI. 
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Portuguese government of its apprehen- 
sions. Was it to be tolerated, that a 
Power not at war with us should see a 
force collected in England sufficient to 
excite apprehensions? The marquis 
Palmella was told, that the troops must 
give up their military character and 
become individuals. The answer was, that 
rather than separate, and destroy their 
military character, they would prefer going 
to Brazil. The reply to this was, that we 
did not wish them to go to Brazil, but we 
would not obstruct them ; and in order to 
protect them from Portuguese cruizers, 
a British convoy was offered and declined. 
The right hon. gentleman said, that appli- 
cation was made for permission for a body 
of unarmed men to go to Terceira. But 
it was necessary that the House should 
know certain facts relating to the export 
of arms in that Island, which, if permitted, 
every object they had in view would have 
been attained. He was sorry to be obliged 
to state these facts; but it was necessary 
to the vindication of the government; 
and those who were implicated in those 
transactions must suffer. At an earlier 
period than that mentioned by the right 
hon. gentleman; namely, the 15th of 
August, 1828, count Itabayana had ap- 
plied to lord Aberdeen for permission to 
export one hundred and fifty barrels of 
gunpowder and a quantity of muskets to 
Brazil. Lord Aberdeen replied, that he 
would grant that permission, provided the 
arms and powder were not intended to be 
employed in the civil dissensions of 
Portugal; that if the emperor of Brazil 
had determined to attempt to conquer 
Portugal, England would not interfere ; 
and he therefore required a bond fide 
declaration, as to the manner in which the 
arms and powder were to be employed. 
Count Itabayana’s answer was, that he 
did not hesitate to give a clear and 
precise reply, and that there was no in- 
tention of so employing them. In conse- 
quence of this answer, lord Aberdeen gave 
the permission desired ; but the arms and 
powder were, notwithstanding this declara- 
tion, instantly transported to Terceira. 
Therefore, when application was made to 
the government for permission for the 
troops to leave this country for Terceira, 
they said, ‘ we have been already deceived ; 
you profess to sail as unarmed men, but 
you will find arms on your arrival at 
Terceira.” They did, however, sail, and 
the 7 hon. gentleman had asked what 
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right we had to stop them on the high 
seas? He would tell the House, that 
they sailed with false clearances, which 
were obtained at the Custom-house as for 
Gibraltar, for Virginia, and other places ; 
but the vessels really went to Terceira. 
Now, he begged the House to consider, 
and to decide on this statement of the 
case, and he would ask, whether it was 
consistent with the character of England 
to permit a military body thus to wage 
war from our ports with a power with 
which we were not at war? We did 
not recognize Don Miguel, it was true; 
but we were not at war with Portugal. 
We still maintained commercial relations 
with that country, and had a Consul there. 
It was too much for Brazil to desire to 
place us in a different situation with 
Portugal from that in which she was 
herself placed with that country, for she 
also had a Consul there. We had no 
reason to believe that Don Pedro medi- 
tated a conquest of any part of the 
Portuguese dominions ; and the question 
was, whether private individuals were to 
be permitted to carry on hostilities with 
Portugal from Plymouth? The duty of 
neutrality was as strong in respect to a 
de facto government, as to one de jure. 
It was inconsistent with neutrality to 
permit an armed force to remain in this 
country. In addition to the Portuguese 
troops at Plymouth, three hundred Ger- 
mans were enlisted in the north of Europe 
to reinforce them. Was this to be 
tolerated? When the Portuguese refu- 
gees went to Spain, we required that the 
officers should be separated from the men, 
and because Spain refused, we prepared 
to go to war, and actually sent five 
thousand men to enforce our demand. 
Was it the policy of England to prevent 
the dismemberment of the Portuguese 
empire? In 1825, we stipulated that 
Portugal should be separated from Brazil ; 
so that motives of policy as well as neu- 
trality called upon us to discourage these 
attempts, and above all to prevent this 
country from being made the arena for 
the designs of other powers. What was 
to prevent Russia and France from making 
a similar use of our ports ? 

He would now leave the House to decide, 
whether the government of England was 
not right in preventing its manifest inten- 
tion being defeated by false clearances and 
false assurances. These were the facts of 
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character of England had been vindicated 
by not allowing its ports to be made sub- 
servient to such designs. These were the 
principles upon which government had 
acted. The officer who had been intrusted 
with the naval expedition to Terceira, had 
acted with the utmost perseverance. He 
gave ample warning ; and it was not until 
a passage was attempted to be forced that 
he reluctantly fired a shot, which killed 
one man and wounded another. Having 
now given the explanations which the right 
hon. gentleman required, he came to his 
motion. It was impossible not to acknow- 
ledge the forbearance of the House with 
regard to the discussion of foreign affairs, 
—a forbearance dictated by a sense of the 
delicacy of interfering with pending nego- 
tiations, and prejudging measures ; yet he 
had no hesitation in saying, that he was 
perfectly prepared to acquiesce in the mo- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, and 
probably the right hon. gentleman, instead 
of confining it to a call for certain papers, 
would allow his motion to stand as it 
appeared in the notice paper—“ for copies 
or extracts of communications concerning 
the relations between this country and her 
most faithful majesty the queen of Portu- 
gal;” and he assured him, that every paper 
connected with the queen of Portugal, 
which it was consistent with the duty of 
ministers to produce, should be most 
readily given. 

Mr. Brougham said, he would trouble 
the House a short time for the purpose of 
setting his right hon. friend right with the 
House, and to prevent any idea going 
abroad, that there was, in any part of that 
House, a disposition to maintain the 
opinion which the right hon. gentleman 
had imputed to his right hon. friend—that 
the principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of foreign states, was not a 
sacred and inflexible principle of policy. 
He was confident that his right hon. friend 
had been misunderstood, if he had been 
supposed to recommend any deviation 
from that rule. A case was barely possible 
in which a government of a country might 
be plunged into such a state of anarchy as 
to render it necessary for other govern- 
ments to choose between two parties. 
His objection to the measures of govern- 
ment was, not that they evinced too little 
disposition to interfere, but that there had 
been interference; and he should show 
that the principles of non-interference had 





the case; and he was satisfied that the 
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to 4 _ long antecedent to that stated 
by the right hon. gentleman. Having 


done so much as we had for Portugal, had 
we a right to stop? Having produced 
the events under which it was now writhing, 
—not by a fleet or an army, but by coun- 
sels,—were we not bound to follow up our 
former course of counsels, and by the 
weight of our authority make safe what we 
had begun? In what had taken place 
with regard to the constitution of Brazil, 
there had been interference, though he did 
not think Mr, Canning was chargeable 
with it. But an English ambassador, 
taking charge of the constitution, and that 
ambassador exercising the functions of a 
Portuguese ambassador, constituted a kind 


_of interference, and had the effect of com- 


mitting England. The advice of our 
government, it appeared, was tendered 
unasked ; itcould not be contended, then, 
that the government was not somewhat 
committed as to what followed from this 
measure; for the sufferers from Don 
Miguel’s severity suffered for acts which 
we had recommended. We were then 
called upon to interfere, not by our fleets 
or our army, to put down the government 
de facto, but by the right of our influence, 
and by the authority of our name. He 
had listened patiently to the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, anxious to hear an 
answer to his right hon. friend; but he con- 
fessed he was still ignorant of the defence, or 
of the right on which we had acted, in our 
conduct towards the Portuguese refugees. 
He coincided with the principle laid down 
by the right hon. gentleman; but he had 
totally misunderstood his right hon. friend, 
who did not deny the right of England to 
disperse a body of persons embattled in 
the country, when dangerous to its peace; 
he admitted that it was not only the right, 
but the duty of thegovernmenttodoso. But 
he wished to know the ground of that author- 
ity acted on by the English government, of 
seizing foreigners on the waters of the high 
seas.— He should not impair the effect of 
what had been so justly said by his right 
hon. friend, with reference to Don Miguel ; 
who was not to be ranked amongst modern 
petty tyrants, but amongst the prodigious 
monsters of antiquity. Degrading as was 
his tyranny, and though our prayers might 
be poured out that the term of his cruelties 
might shortly come, still we had no right 
to interfere. So long as Don Miguel re- 
mained in his own country he was safe ; 
but let him go beyond the bounds of his 
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territory, and he then made it imperative 
upon other powers to interfere. He had 
done so in his blockade of Terceira, where 
he was no longer even a king de facto ; 
the right and the fact both centred in 
Donna Maria, and the usurper of her 
crown was not even a usurper de facto at 
Terceira. Yet why should not her subjects 
be permitted to go to Terceira? Because 
Don Miguel did not like it. Was this act- 
ing up to the sound law of nations, and 
preserving the corner-stone of that peace, 
which it was declared to be the duty of the 
country to preserve inviolate? At all 
times, he had prayed for this valuable ob- 
ject; but especially now, when we might 
be said to be bleeding at every pore from 
the effects of war, he trusted that nothing 
would place that dearest object in hazard. 
He heartily'rejoiced,to hear that the ardour 
for military glory, and the thirst of fame, 
which was the curse of nations, and which 
our neighbours were more prone to admire 
than ourselves, had been so justly stigma- 
tized that night. We had interfered, how- 
ever, ‘and interfered in favour of Don 
Miguel’s policy, instead of against him ; 
and he still desiderated an answer to the 
question which had been asked by his right 
hon. friend, by what right or title had we 
interfered with the expedition to Terceira. 
Was Terceira blockaded? According to 
the law of blockade, a paper blockade was 
never regarded ; but this was not the case 
even of a paper blockade. When two 
belligerents, (continued the learned gentle- 
man) engage in war, I, one of the bellige- 
tents, have a perfect right to exclude you, 
a neutral power, from carrying assistance 
to my opponent; but, if I pretend to 
exclude you by issuing an order, without 
having any force to maintain that order, 
you have a perfect right to break my paper 
blockade. Now, Don Miguel had sent 
some ships to Terceira, which were driven 
away ; and he had no force to accomplish 
a blockade, and therefore Terceira was 
unblockaded. If that place had been 
blockaded, he might have said to this 
country, that she ought not to suffer any 
assistance to go from her to a country 
which rebelled against its master. But 
Terceira was not Don Miguel’s territory, 
and these Portuguese, who sailed out there, 
were the ‘subjects of Donna Maria. We 
had given them refuge in this country, and 
they either wanted, or were desired, to quit 
this country, and they wished to go to 
Donna Maria’s country. What right, then, 
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had we to say you shall not go there? 
Terceira belonged of right and in fact to 
Donna Maria. Her subjects in this coun- 
try say they will go there : we say no, you 
shall not; because Miguel, the usurper of 
Portugal, where he has possession, Is 
equally the usurper of Terceira, where he 
has no possession; and though he has no 
force to prevent your landing, yet we with 
our ships will execute his blockade. Ad- 
mitting that we had a right to desire the 
Portuguese to go out from this country, 
what right had we to follow them out of 
the country ? If they choose to play tricks 
in our ports, let us prevent them ; if they 
take a false appearance, let us stop them : 
but, supposing the fact, that they pretend- 
ed to be going to Brazil, to North America, 
or Rio de Janeiro, and in reality meant to 
go to Terceira, yet they, having effected 
their fraudulent purpose, and having 
actually cleared out of the ports, I main- 
tain, that we have no warrant, either in 
our municipal law, or in the law of nations, 
for stopping them beyond the waters of this 
kingdom. Ourjurisdiction does not extend 
further. It is the most common operation 
of the country for vessels to clear out for 
one place and to go to another; but did 
any person ever hear of those vessels being 
stopped by a warrant of municipal law? 
After a vessel had cleared the Downs, did 
any one hear of its being accosted, and 
demand being made where it was going ? 
Did ever any one hear of a vessel being 
stopped on our own coast? But we go 
further than that, and tell the Portuguese, 
they shall not land at Terceira, and we 
stop them and fire upon them in the waters 
of the queen of Portugal. They had gone 
from this country at our desire, and they 
were fired upon because they chose to go 
back to the country of their lawful sove- 
reign, which sovereign had been entertain- 
ed, and is still entertained, at our own 
court, and received with that hospitality 
due to her sex, her rank, and her misfor- 
tunes. I cannot understand the right of 
this interference as regards the municipal 
law, or the law of nations; nor, permit me 
to add, can I understand the policy. It 
appears to me to be a departure from the 
principle of non-interference. It is an 
interference between Don Miguel and the 
queen Donna Maria,—between Portugal 
and Terceira,—between the usurper in the 
old, and the pretender in the new, world. 
If the right hon. gentleman had not agreed 
to give the papers moved for, and if my right 
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hon. friend had pressed his motion to the 
vote, I should have voted for the motion, 
concurring generally in the observations 
which have been made as to the impro- 
priety of interfering between the mother 
country and the colony. Though many 
may think that the crimes of Don Miguel, 
and the sufferings of his unhappy subjects, 
give us a right to interfere with his govern- 
ment, and to tear him down from that 
height which by his crimes he has ascend- 
ed, yet, however anxious may be my wish 
to see that tyranny put an end to, I 
should be the last man to counsel the 
stirring one step for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an object, which, though greatly to be 
desired, can only justly, can only safely, 
can only lawfully be accomplished, by 
those who live under his government. I 
would counsel strictly and rigorously non- 
interference with reference even to Don 
Miguel; not that I hate his tyranny less, 
but that I love peace and the principles 
which lead to it more. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that in a love for 
peace he would yield to no man, for he 
had seen as much as any one the beneficial 
effects that arose from such a blessing. 
Every body, however, who had listened to 
the observations which had fallen from 
the right hon. mover, and from his right 
hon. friend, must have been convinced, 
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| that the subject was one of great intricacy, 


and he therefore claimed for himself and 
for every member of the House the right 
to form their opinions on the documents 
which were about to be produced, without 
being pledged to any fixed line of argu- 
ment, by what might be delivered on the 
present occasion. The foundation of all 
the principle difficulties of the question 
was to be traced to the misfortunes which 
had arisen in the royal family of Portugal. 
In the year 1807, Don John had been 
compelled to quit Portugal, and to emi- 
grate to Brazil; the consequence of which 
was, that the relative position of the two 
states was changed : after this a war was 
likely to ensue between Portugal and 
Brazil, and England offered her services 
to effect an amicable arrangement between 
the two countries. In consequence of that 
offer, Don John made a more distinct 
division of the two empires; and from 
that moment the separation of the two 
countries was recognised by all the States 
of Europe, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Spain. But though all this was settled 
on an apparently firm basis, no arrange- 
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ment with respect to the succession was 
made at the time that Don John died. 
The consequence of this course was, that 
Don Pedro had the option of which coun- 
try he would rule over, and he elected in 
favour of Brazil, at the same time appoint- 
ing his daughter, Donna Maria, to 
be queen of Portugal. But at the same 
time that he provided that country with a 
queen, he also provided it with a constitu- 
tion; which, in his opinion, was an un- 
wise and injudicious act. He therefore 
could not be surprised, that the constitu- 
tion which had been sent to Portugal had 
not been universally adopted. This con- 
stitutional charter had been brought to 
England by Sir Charles Stuart; but, at 
the same time, it should be observed, that 
he was simply the bearer of that document 
and had taken no part in its formation; 
and it had already been proved by his 
right hon. friend, by dates, that it was im- 
possible the government of this country 
could have had any hand in the transac- 
tion. In fact, so far from Sir Charles 
Stuart being any party to the formation of 
the constitution, he had protested against 
being made the bearer of it to Europe ; 
and the government of England, or, at 
least Mr. Canning in behalf of that govern- 
ment, had, without the loss of a day, 
written to every court of Europe, to state, 
that the government had received infor- 
mation of the transmission of the charter, 
but that they were no parties to it directly 
or indirectly. He stated most distinctly, 
that this country never did give advice to 
the regency of Portugal to accept the con- 
stitution, and, therefore, the observa- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman as 
to this point were evidently found- 
ed upon a misconception. What the go- 
vernment of this country had done had 
been to tell the regency of Portugal, that 
they must take the decision of the question 
upon themselves; and whether they ac- 
cepted it or whether they rejected it, Eng- 
land would feel herself equally bound to 
support her relations with the country. 
The only advice government had given—-if 
advice it might be called—was, that which 
ever way the regency might decide, it 
would, at least, be better to submit the 
constitution to the acceptance of the Por- 
tuguese nation as soon as possible, so that 
no period of confusion and indecision 
might intervene. The government of this 
country had done all that she could do to 
put an end to the dissentions that existed 
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in Portugal; and it was with that view 
that she united with the court of Austria in 
becoming as it were the guarantee for the 
convention by which the marriage of Don 
Miguel with Donna Maria was agreed 
upon. The English government had re- 
cognized Donna Maria as the queen of 
Portugal; and that fact was spoken of as 
shewing that we could not countenance 
the usurpations of Don Miguel; but we 
were not alone in that position, for not 
only England but every other state of 
Europe had recognised her as the queen o 
Portugal. Don Pedro had himself made 
the king of England and the emperor of 
Austria the depositaries of his solemn en- 
gagements; and in the conditions he had 
imposed on his brother, he had made 
these two courts, in some measure, the 
guarantees for their performance. When 
Don Miguel came to this country, he re- 
ceived favour and protection from its So- 
vereign—he incurred a debt of gratitude, 
which he not only never troubled himself 
to discharge, but he had performed acts of 
treachery—he had violated his engage- 
ments, and had pursued such a line of 
conduct, that a minister of the Crown had 
been obliged to say that night that Don 
Miguel had been guilty of committing an 
indignity on the crown of England. 
When he heard that stated, he felt quite 
convinced that nothing but a sense of the 
weakness of Portugal, as compared to this 
country, had prevented that indignity from 
being suitably punished. He must say, 
however, that, short of hostilities, it did 
become a country like this to mark such 
base conduct with its highest disapproba- 
tion; for he did not consider it for the in- 
terest of morality, for the advantage of 
this country, or for the benefit of the 
world at large, that we should do nothing, 
lest our inaction should be construed into 
even a negative countenance of his crimes. 
It was certainly not in strict accordance 
with the laws of nations for a body of 
Portuguese to assemble and arm in this 
country, with a view of quitting it for the 
purpose of making war on Don Miguel ; 
and the false clearances obtained by the 
fleet were a fraud on the government of 
this country; but that fraud might have 
remained unpunished, when we had suffer- 
ed to pass without notice so many frauds 
on the part of Don Miguel. What such 
base conduct as he had exhibited deserved 
it was unnecessary to say; for the judg- 
ment of the world had been already 
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assed upon it. The true character of 

on Miguel would be known by posterity, 
but it ought to be exhibited in its true 
colours at this moment : [its hideousness 
should be painted to all the world, and in 
proportion as his character was known, 
the greater chance would there be that 
Portugal would be raised from her present 
state of misery and degradation. With 
respect to the instructions that had been 
given tothe British army, he begged to 
state, that they were, in the first place, 
expressly directed to assist the Portuguese 
government in resisting any attempts at 
interference on the part of Spain; in the 
next, they were ordered not to do any 
thing that might appear like interference 
on their part in the domestic divisions in 
Portugal; and in the last, they were di- 
rected to protect the Royal Family in Lis- 
bon, in case of any disturbances endan- 
gering their safety in that city. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that there 
were two avowals in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s speech which greatly astonished 
him. The one that though they did not 
interfere, the administration of which 
he had formed a part did not approve of 
Don Pedro’s having given any thing in the 
nature of a free constitution to Portugal ; 
the other, that England had been con- 
cerned in urging on Don Pedro, the sa- 
crifice of his infant daughter to an inces- 
tuous marriage with a profligate uncle. 

Mr. Peel said, that the British govern- 
ment had not recently made any proposi- 
tion for the completion of the marriage 
between Don Miguel and Donna Maria, 
nor had it ever made any such proposition 
at any time except with the cordial concur- 
rence of the emperor of Brazil. The moment 
the emperor intimated an objection to the 
marriage, all communication on the sub- 
ject on the part of the British government 
ceased. No proposition for the renewal 
of the proceedings would be made unless 
with the entire concurrence of the emper- 
or of Brazil. 

Viscount Palmerston rose and said,— * 
Sir, I am glad that the foreign relations of 
the country have at last been brought under 
discussion in this House. It was, indeed, 
natural, that the all-engrossing matters of 
domestic policy, by which we have been 
occupied during the present session, 
should for a time have withdrawn our at- 
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tention from external affairs; but it would 
have been much to be regretted if parlia- 
ment had separated, without affording the 
government an opportunity of giving such 
explanations with respect to our foreign 
relations, as might be in their power, 
without violation of confidence, or preju- 
dice to pending negotiations. 

England, indeed, must naturally wish 
to have some knowledge of the spirit, in 
which her government have been exercis- 
ing those full powers, with which her con- 
fidence has invested them; and Europe 
has long been looking for some more au- 
thentic expression of the feelings of the 
British cabinet, than can be collected 
from those vague surmises, to which their 
silence has hitherto given such undis- 
turbed existence. 

It is just too, to the government them- 
selves, that they should be judged upon 
their own explanations, and not merely by 
the construction which others may put 
upon their actions. 

That some explanations are much re- 
quired from the government, if it were 
only for their own sakes, they cannot fail 
to be aware; for they cannot be ignorant, 
that impressions have gone forth, not in 
this country only, but throughout all Eu- 
rope, that the foreign relations of England, 
for the last twelve months, have been con- 
ducted in a spirit far different from that, 
which, for some years previous, had ani- 
mated our councils; and by no means 
such, as their declarations of May, 1828, 
had authorized us to expect. 

If these observations apply more or less 
to every part of our foreign relations, they 
certainly bear with the greatest force upon 
our conduct with reference to Portugal; 
and there can be the less difficulty in call- 
ing for the fullest explanations on that 
matter, because that chapter seems unfor- 
tunately to be closed; there appears to 
be nothing on this subject to inquire into 
but past transactions ; and little hope can 
be entertained of prospective arrange- 
ments, which such an inquiry could em- 
barrass, 

The course which the British govern- 
ment has held with respect to the affairs 
of Portugal, has excited the astonishment 
of Europe; and has inspired every En- 
glishman, who values the good name of 
his country, with deep mortification. 

The civilised world rings with execra- 
tions upon Miguel; and yet this destroyer 
of constitutional freedom, this breaker of 
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solemn oaths, this faithless usurper, this 
enslaver of his country, this trampler upon 
public law, this violator of private rights, 
this attempter of the life of helpless and 
defenceless woman, is in the opinion of 
Europe mainly indebted to the success 
which has hitherto attended him, to a be- 
lief industriously propagated by his parti- 
sans, and not sufficiently refuted by any 
acts of the British government, that the 
cabinet of England look upon his usurpa- 
tion with no unfriendly eye. 

In the opinion of many, this impression 
is confirmed by much which the govern- 
ment have done, and by much which they 
have omitted todo. On the one hand it 
is said, that they have shewn a great ala- 
erity to back up his measures of war by 
their recognitions ; and on the other it is 
thought, that they have displayed a very 
patient forbearance under indignities offer- 
ed to England, in the persons of British 
residents in Portugal; while their steady 
refusal to interfere in cases in which 
their interference would have been preju- 
dicial to Don Miguel, has been contrasted 
with their promptitude and vigour to inter- 
fere, when their interference was subser- 
vient to his projects. 

All these things, it is said, seem to shew, 
that they look upon his conduct and poli- 
tical existence with very different eyes 
from the rest of mankind; and appear to 
countenance the supposition that they 
have attempted by negotiation to give a 
legitimate sanction and permanent exis- 
tence to his usurpation; and have even 
contemplated the project of delivering up 
to the keeping and custody of a man, who 
has attempted to embrue his hands ina 
sister’s blood, that infant queen, whose 
life is one barrier between him and the 
throne which he covets. 

For these reasons it is fitting that these 
matters should be inquired into; that the 
truth should be known; that if the go- 
vernment have deserved the censure of 
parliament, that censure may be awarded ; 
that if, on the contrary, they have been 
unjustly blamed, they and the country 
they govern, may at once be relieved from 
the odium under which we now labour. 

The ground upon which my right hon, 
friend, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, has defended the doing ofall 
that has been done, and the not doing of 
all that has been omitted, is the principle 
of non-interference. That is to say, the 
principle that every nation has a right to 
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manage its own internal affairs as it pleases, 
so long as it injures not its neighbours ; 
and that one nation has no right to control 
by force of arms, the will of another nation, 
in the choice of its government or ruler. 

To this principle I most cordially assent. 
It is sound, it ought to be sacred; and I 
trust that England will never be found to 
set the example of its violation. 

But in all discussions, it is of great im- 
portance, to come to a clear understanding 
of the precise meaning of terms used in 
debate; and let us therefore strip the 
word interference of an ambiguity which 
tends to perplex and confuse. If by in- 
terference is meant interference by force 
of arms, such interference the government 
are right in saying, general principles and 
our own practice forbade usto exert. But 
if by interference is meant intermeddling, 
and intermeddling in every way, and to 
every extent, short of actual military force ; 
then I must affirm, that there is nothing 
in such interference, which the laws of na- 
tions may not in certain cases permit ; and 
that the whole history of the connexion 
between England and Portugal, has been 
almost one unbroken chain of such inter- 
ference on our part; nay more, that the 
complaint to which the present govern- 
ment is most justly exposed, is not that 
they have not interfered, but that they 
have interfered only on the wrong side. 

It has been the opinion of the ablest 
English statesmen, that itis important to the 
security of England, that the Tagus should 
be in the hands of a friendly power. It 
has been thought by the most competent 
judges, that with Gibraltar our own, and 
with an ally at Lisbon, we might face the 
combined hostility of France and Spain, 
should we ever be exposed to meet it, if 
not without effort, at least without alarm. 
This opinion too has not been confined to 
our ablest statesmen, it was shared by our 
ablest enemy, I mean Napoleon Buona- 
parte. 

It has also been the opinion of the 
wisest statesmen of Portugal, that the 
best security for Portuguese independence 
was to be found in the selfish interests of 
England; and that, as it was worth while 
for England, for her own sake, to make 
great efforts to prevent Portugal from 
being annexed to Spain, England therefore 
was sure to be, the most sincere and trusty 
ally, to whom, in the hour of need, Portu- 
gal could turn for assistance. 

These reciprocal interests engendered 
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connexion and alliance : mutual usefulness 
led to good offices on one side, and to 
confidence on the other; treaties imposed 
obligations, and conferred corresponding 
rights; and hence it is, that Portugal has 
always solicited and received the advice of 
England, as that of a friend, whose inter- 
ests were identified with her own; and 
hence it is also, that England has been 
permitted to exercise an interference, and 
possess an influence in the councils of Por- 
tugal, which did not naturally belong to 
her, as regarding an independent state. 

For proof of these assertions, I would 
refer the House to the treaties of Charles 
Ist, of Cromwell, and of Charles 2nd; to 
the war of succession; to the transactions 
of the eighteenth century; to the wars 
and treaties of the century in which we 
live: from all which it will be seen, that 
it has been the practice and conceded pri- 
vilege of England, to concern herself in a 
peculiar manner, in the affairs and destiny 
of Portugal. 

But those who contend that it is the 
duty, and has been the practice of England, 
to withdraw herself entirely from all inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Portugal, 
and to stand aloof, a passive spectator of 
whatever there may happen, have they 
forgotten the transactions even of the last 
few years ? 

Have they forgotten our active and suc- 
cessful interference in 1807, to prevail 
upon the royal family of Portugal, to tra- 
verse the Atlantic, and transplant their 
royal stock to their South American do- 
minions ? 

Have they forgotten the spirited inter- 
ference, in 1824, of our then ambassador, 
Sir Edward Thornton, against the proceed- 
ings of the Portuguese government towards 
its own subjects, an interference which 
was attended with complete success. 

Have they forgotten that by the urgent 
advice of that same our ambassador, the 
seat of the Portuguese government was 
transferred to a British line-of-battle ship 
in the Tagus? and that on the quarter- 
deck of an English man of war, with our 
hardy sailors as his pages in waiting, and 
our menacing guns as his guard of honour, 
the king of Portugal received the homage 
of his subjects on the celebration of his 
birth-day ; and from that self-same palace 
of council, issued a proclamation to his 
people, and gave out his decrees banishing 
the queen from court, depriving Don Mi- 
guel of his command, and ordering him to 
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absent himself from Portugal ?—But all 
this, I suppose, was no interference in the 
internal affairs of Portugal! Invert the 
case, put London for Lisbon, the Thames 
for the Tagus, and then let me ask you if 
this is interference or not. 

I pass by the bringing over the consti- 
tution of 1826 from Brazil to Lisbon, by 
an English ambassador, Sir Charles Stu- 
art; because, although that circumstance 
was considered by many of the Portu- 
guese, unfortunately, as it has since turned 
out, by them so considered, as an indica- 
tion that the British government had in- 
terfered, to procure for them the advanta- 
ges of that constitution; yet it is well 
known, as has just been stated by my 
tight hon. friend, the member for Liver- 
pool, that the selection of Sir Charles Stu- 
art to bring over that charter was the 
accidental choice of the Emperor Don 
Pedro himself; and that the Portuguese 
nation were indebted for that gift, so va- 
luable, if they had known how to prize 
and preserve it, solely and entirely to the 
spontaneous liberality, and uncounselled 
wisdom, of that enlightened sovereign. 

But have we forgot the active and suc- 
cessful interference of England, to bring 
about a separation of the crowns of Por- 
tugal and Brazil, and to obtain the abdi- 
cation of the crown of Portugal in favour 
of Donna Maria; an interference founded 
upon a just regard to the interests of Eng- 
land ?—We should indeed do well if we 
could forget this interference, since we 
have been so backward to make any the 
slightest exertion to recover for Donna 
Maria that crown, which, in accordance 
with our advice, her father had placed 
upon her head. 

But if this interference on our part, 
may be thought by some, to impose upon 
us a kind of honourable obligation, to- 
wards Don Pedro or Donna Maria; on 
the other hand, there were circumstances 
of interference on our part, personal to 
Don Miguel himself, which gives us, with 
respect to him individually, something like 
an absolute right, to require him to desist 
from that course of tyranny and usurpa- 
tion, which he has pursued, since last 
he set foot in Portugal. 

I allude to those conferences, to which 
the right hon. member for Knaresborough 
has already adverted, and which took 
place at Vienna, in October 1827, between 
the ambassadors of England, France, 
Austria, Portugal, and Brazil, To the 
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protocols of some of these conferences, 
the approving and confirming signature of 
Don Miguel is said to have been affixed ; 
but at all events it is well known that 
some of the ministers then and there pre- 
sent, were fully authorized to speak and 
to contract for him. Out of these con- 
ferences arose a solemn engagement, on 
the part of Don Miguel, to obey the 
orders of his brother Don Pedro, as legiti- 
mate sovereign of Portugal; in conse- 
quence of which engagement, Don Pedro, 
when he learnt it, completed his abdica- 
tion in favour of Donna Maria: out of 
these conferences arose also a letter of the 
19th Oct. 1827, from Don Miguel at 
Vienna, to his sister Isabella, then Regent 
in Lisbon, informing her that he had ac- 
cepted the lieutenancy of Portugal, under, 
and according to, the appointment of Don 
Pedro; that he had sworn to maintain in- 
violable, the laws of Portugal, and the in- 
stitutions granted by Don Pedro; that he 
was determined to forget past transactions, 
and to repress future factions; begging 
her to give to this, his solemn declaration, 
its due publicity; and adding, that for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the in- 
tentions of his brother, he was proceeding 
to Portugal, through England. 

This letter, according to his request, 
was Officially published in the royal 
Gazette at Lisbon. 

Now let me ask, when the Portuguese 
saw Officially published this letter, breath- 
ing nothing but allegiance to Don Pedro, 
obedience to the laws, sworn fidelity to 
the constitution, oblivion of past transac- 
tions, and repression of future factions ; 
when they knew that this letter was writ- 
ten, under the eye, if not at the dictation, 
of the English ambassador at Vienna; 
when they saw Don Miguel, instead of 
taking the direct and natural road through 
Spain, come north about, and in the seve- 
rest season of the year, take England, in 
his way from Vienna to Lisbon; when 
they heard the honours, with which he 
was here received; when they were told 
through every channel of public report, 
that the period of his stay, had not been 
devoted merely to amusement and parade, 
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lish troops ; was not all this, justly calcu- 
lated, to excite in the minds of the Portu- 
guese, who were favourable to the consti- 
tution, that is to say in a large portion of 
the nation, expectations, the disappoint- 
ment of which must indeed be calami- 
tous to them? Was not all this calcu- 
lated to induce those persons, to commit 
themselves openly in favour of the consti- 
tutional system, in a thousand ways, and 
to such a degree, as to mark them out for 
the devoted victims of vengeance, when 
the wolf cast off his borrowed clothing, 
and appeared in his own natural garb? 

But the fatal influence of the inter- 
ference of England did not stop here, 
Don Miguel found, on his landing, a con- 
stitutional army, a constitutional ministry, 
a constitutional magistracy, and a consti- 
tutionallegislature ; but he found alsoa Bri- 
tish force; a British force, indeed, which 
had been sent to fulfil obligations of treaty, 
and not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Portugal. The object for which this force 
had been sent, had been fully accomplish- 
ed, and its stay had latterly been prolong- 
ed, only at the request of Don Miguel him- 
self, that it might do honour to his arrival, 
and that its presence at Lisbon, on hisland- 
ing might testify to the world, the good 
understanding between him and the 
British government. I am not blaming 
this arrangement; I was myself a party 
to it; andif blameattaches, of that blame 
I must take my share. But it turned out 
unfortunately, and it makes an ingredient, 
not unimportant, in the case of England 
against Don Miguel. 

It was generally known at Lisbon, that 
the only event in which the British troops 
had orders to depart from a strict absti- 
nence from all interference in the internal 
affairs of Portugal, was that of protection 
being required for the persons of the 
members of the royal family, and that this 
protection they were ordered to afford. 
This instruction, as has been already 
stated by my right hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Liverpool, was not framed with 
any view to Don Miguel, but formed a 
part of the instructions originally given to 
the general officer commanding, when the 
troops first embarked for Portugal; and 
it had reference to persons more worthy 
than the individual, who in the end pro- 
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tion, without imposing some temporary 
restraint upon his personal liberty; and any 
such restraint, it was understood, the Bri- 
tish troops would think it their duty to pre- 
vent. The consequence was, that so long 
as the British troops remained, resistance 
would have been unavailing, and by the 
time they embarked, Don Miguel had 
made it impossible. Miguel thus con- 
trived to make the British troops, who 
had been sent out for far different pur- 
poses, the protecting shelter, under cover 
of which he dismissed his constitutional 
ministers, removed his constitutional offi- 
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cers, changed his constitutional magis- 
trates, and prepared the dissolution of his | 
constitutional chambers; and thus, all | 
those means of resistance were paralyzed, | 
which, had our troops been out of the | 
way, the existing institutions of Portugal, 
would infallibly have opposed to his pro- | 
jects. 

Did not all these circumstances give 
us aright to insist, that Miguel should 
keep those oaths, and abide by those en- 
gagements, to which he had thus publicly, 
and in the face of Europe, made the king 
of England his witnessing sponsor ? 

Did not a due regard for the honour 
and dignity of the English Crown, require 
that the ministers of the king should 
have used their best exertions to compel 
Don Miguel to do so? 

If he had declined to enter into any 
engagements ; if he had taken his stand 
upon alleged rights; if he had rejected 
our hospitality, and refused our money ; 
if he had fought his way into Portugal by 
himself and on his own account ; much 
as we might have condemned his after 
conduct, we at least should not have been 
implicated by any course which he might 
have pursued. 

But I say that the conduct of Don 
Miguel has been no less affronting to the 
king of England, than it has been dis- 
graceful to Don Miguel himself. 

Was it fitting that the king of England, 
should be made the stalking-horse, under 
whose cover this royal poacher should 
creep upon his unsuspecting prey? Was 
it becoming that the king of England, 
should be made use of, as the attesting 
witness, to engagements never meant to be 
fulfilled, and to oaths forsworn by the 
heart, ere yet they had found utterance 
from the lips ? 

Isay, that if the insulted honour of a 
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tional quarrel, we are intitled to demand, 


and to extort, reparation from Don 
Miguel. What that reparation ought to 
be, the voice of indignant Europe has 
long since declared. 

But in the absence of all documents, 
and judging only from known events, 
what, let me ask, have our government 
done, to hold Miguel to those engage- 
ments, to which he thus studiously and 
publicly contrived to make us parties ? 

Why first, we took away from him his 
money; that is to say, our ambassador, 
who accompanied him, seeing indications, 
not to be mistaken, of an intention on the 
part of (Don Miguel, to depart from his 
engagements; our ambassador acting 
upon his own responsibility, though the 
act was afterwards fully approved by the 
government at home, sent back the money 
which had gone out with Don Miguel, 
and which luckily had not been landed. 
Rather a strong measure this; and bor- 
dering somewhat upon interference in the 
affairs, pecuniary at least, of Don Miguel. 

Secondly, as was stated by a noble 
friend of mine, the present Secretary of 
State for Foreign affairs, in another place, 
towards the end of last session ; secondly, 
remonstrance followed remonstrance, each 
couched in language stronger than that 
which preceded. Remonstrances, indeed, 
and in language of progressively increas- 
ing indignation! Remonstrances, pray, 
against what? why, against the manner 
in which Don Miguel was proceeding to 
administer the internal affairs of Portugal. 
And is remonstrance, strong and indig- 
nant remonstrance, upon such matters, 
no interference ? and if all interference in 
the internal affairs of Portugal be inter- 
dicted, as is alleged by the government, 
who and what, gave us the right, thus to 
remonstrate? Why my noble friend him- 
self answered this question ? for he stated, 
that we remonstrated against indications, 
that Miguel intended to depart from those 
professions, which he had made while in 
this country; and here the government 
took the same view of this matter which 
I am now taking, and assumed, that the 
engagements which Don Miguel had en- 
tered into with us, and through us, with 
others, did give us a right to interfere. 
Well, but ought the government of a 
great nation to remonstrate strongly and 
repeatedly, and yet to remonstrate in vain ? 
ought they officially to complain of 
violated engagements, and yet to sit 
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tamely down under a disregard of their 
complaint, and a determined continuance 
of the violation ? 

It does not appear that, at the time to 
which my noble friend alluded, such was 
the intention of the English government ; 
for when our remonstrances were disre- 
garded, the functions of our ambassador 
were suspended; and when those viola- 
tions were continued, our ambassador was 
actually withdrawn; and both these mea- 
sures were in fulfilment of intimations, 


previously given by him to the Portuguese | 
government, that such would be the con- | 
sequences of a perseverance in the course | 


which they were pursuing. 

Up to that period then, (about the end 
of May, 1828) by which time a provisional 
order of recall had been sent to our am- 
bassador, which was to take effect upon 
the happening of certain things, which 
did actually occur a little while afterwards ; 
up to that time, the government seem to 
have remonstrated, threatened, and exe- 
cuted their threats. But when our am- 
bassador was withdrawn, the last bolt of 
the English cabinet seems to have been 
shot away; their quiver was exhausted ; 
and then began a cessation of hostilities 
with the usurpation of Don Miguel. 

The recall of our ambassador, a mea- 
sure, in the usual intercourse of nations, big 
with fearful import, and commonly under- 
stood as the immediate forerunner of rup- 
ture, or rather as the public declaration 
of rupture already existing, the recall of 
our ambassador seems, in this case, to 
have no other consequences, than to de- 
prive the British residents in Portugal, of 
the protection which the presence of our 
ambassador might have afforded them ; 
and to relieve Don Miguel from the irk- 
some necessity of listening twice a week 
to the very disagreeable truths which our 
ambassador had, from time to time, been 
instructed to tell him. 

All that since has followed, as far as 
the public are informed, has been entirely 
of a different complexion. Then came 
our acquiescence in every sort of blockade 
proclaimed by Don Miguel, against the 
subjects of our ally Don Pedro; then 
came his infliction of every sort of injury, 
upon the subjects of the king of England, 
residing in Portugal. Then came the 
arrival of an ambassador from Don Mi- 
guel, who, though not formally acknow- 
Jedged, is yet supposed to have been in 
frequent private communication, with the 
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| members of our government; then eame 
_ the mission of ourambassador, lord Strang- 
| ford, to the Brazils, the objects of which, 
I trust, for the honour of the country, 
have been much misrepresented by pub- 
lic report; then came the conquest of 
Madeira; and then, would that it could be 
blotted out from the naval records of 
England, then came the British expedi- 
tion against Terceira. 

With respect to the blockade of Oporto, 
I must take leave to say, that we have 
been in a great hurry to proclaim our 
acquiescence in the Miguelite blockades. 
I well know that it is not for the interest 
of England, to break down the respect 
for blockades, when real and effective, 
and established by existing governments ; 
and that we are not to scrutinize too 
deeply, the legitimate origin of the block- 
ading government, but should take peo- 
ple in this respect pretty much as we find 
them, and for what they give themselves 
out to be; but at the time when Miguel 
declared Oporto blockaded, was he in 
truth the de facto sovereign of Portugal ? 
and if he was, did we take him for. what 
he was, and for what he gave himself out to 
be? When that blockade was declared, 
civil war was raging in Portugal; the 
nation was divided ; there were two go- 
vernments existing; an usurping one at 
Lisbon, another in the name of the law- 
ful sovereign at Oporto; why such breath- 
less haste on our part, to decide that 
wrong must overpower right? and why, 
by thus publicly proclaiming our anticipa- 
tion of the result, did we in some measure 
contribute to bring that result about? 

Oporto marched troops against Lisbon ; 
Lisbon launched a_ blockade against 
Oporto. The whole thing was a scramble. 
If the Oporto troops had been well led 
and commanded, they would infallibly 
have been in Lisbon, and have put down 
our de facto lieutenant, just about the 
very time, when we were officially an- 
nouncing his blockade; and it was owing 
to the merest accident that this did not 
actually happen. But suppose Oporto 
had had ships as well as troops, and had 
blockaded Lisbon; which it had a much 
better right to do, than Lisbon to block- 
ade Oporto; should we have been as 
ready to announce the blockade of Lisbon ? 

Now, Sir, a word or two about the 
conquest of Madeira; and I beg leave to 
ask why the British government permitted 
Miguel to make that conquest ? 
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I respect as much as any man the prin- 
ciple of national independence ; but it is 
precisely because I respect this principle ; 
because I think that one country and one 
people have no right to impose upon 
another country and another people, by 
force of arms, any particular ruler or 
form of government; it is precisely for 
this very reason, that I condemn the con- 
duct of our government, in permitting 
Miguel to go and conquer Madeira. 

I deny that Miguel by usurping the 
throne of Portugal, could acquire any 
rights over Madeira, which England, de- 
nying as she did, his right to the throne of 
Portugal itself, could be bound to ac- 
knowledge. Two wrongs cannot make a 
right ; the wrongful usurpation of Portu- 
gal, could not render rightful, the sub- 
sequent conquest of Madeira; Miguel 
claimed to rule over Madeira, because it 
was a dependency of Portugal; but we, 
who denied his right to rule over Portu- 
gal, could not admit, that his unjust 
usurpation of the mother country, could 
constitute a legitimate title to the depen- 
dency. Those who deny premises cannot 
accede to conclusions. 

He had no right to talk of the integrity 
of the dominions of the crown of Portugal 
integrity indeed, and Miguel! The very 
words refuse companionship. Who had 
broken the integrity of the dominions of 
the crown of Portugal? who but he, 
who brandishing in one hand the sword of 
rebellion, uplifted in the other the sceptre 
of usurpation ; he, who himself first began 
to dismember Portugal, he, least and 
last of all mankind, could urge the plea of 
the undivided entirety of the dominions 
of the crown of Portugal. 
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I ask, then, was England bound by the | 
obligations of any specific treaty, or by | 


the general laws of nations, to stand by, 
and see Miguel conquer Madeira ? 

No treaty could oblige us, because 
treaties with Miguel, thank heaven, as 
yet, we have none. Treaties with Pedro 
indeed we have; obligations of honour 
towards him and his daughter, have we 
also. But the spirit of those treaties, and 
the tenor of those obligations, might 
have led to any other course rather than 
that, which has been pursued. 

The laws of nations could not bind us 
down to connive at this conquest, because 
the conquest itself was a violation of those 
laws; and in like manner as in a particu- 
lar community; any bystander is at liber- 
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ty to interfere, to prevent a breach of the 
law of that community ; so also, and upon 
the same principle, may any nation inter- 
pose to prevent a flagrant violation, of the 
laws of the community of nations. 

The usurpation of Miguel was an out- 
rage upon national law, whether at Lis- 
bon, at Oporto, or at Madeira; and every 
one of the subjects of that sovereign, 
whose crown he had placed upon his un- 
worthy head, was not only at full liberty, 
but was bound by his allegiance, to resist 
that usurpation to the utmost. 

If the people of Lisbon had a right to 
choose Miguel for their king, the people 
of Oporto and Madeira, had just as good 
a right to uphold the authority of Pedro 
or Maria. If the people of Lisbon had no 
right to choose Miguel for their king, still 
less could they have a right to impose him 
upon their unwilling fellow-subjects. 
Upon no possible principle could the 
people of Lisbon have a right to impose 
by force of arms, upon Oporto or Madeira, 
that Miguel, whom Lisbon perhaps had 
chosen, but whom Oporto and Madeira 
rejected. 

Well then, if England was not bound 
by treaty, nor by international law, to 
stand by, and see Miguel conquer Ma- 
deira; if England had, even by the laws 
of nations, a right to interfere, if she chose ; 
what must have been the views and policy 
of that government, which could choose, 
not to interfere ? 

There could have been no difficulty in 
protecting Madeira. United to Portugal 
by diplomacy, it is widely divided from it 
by geography; we could have accom- 
plished our purpose, without sending even 
a single keel to Madeira; by means no 
more hostile than words, by missiles no 
more deadly than a despatch. We had 
only to declare to Miguel, that we took 
Madeira under our protection, in trust for 
our ally Don Pedro or his daughter, so 
long, at least, as Madeira chose spon- 
taneously to maintain its allegiance ; and I 
think I may venture to affirm, that sucha 
declaration from England to Miguel, 
would have met with an acquiescence no 
less prompt, than that of England, to his 
blockade of Madeira. 

Did we want a precedent for such a 
proceeding? we need not have gone far 
back to look for it. The usurpation of 
Miguel, is not the first time in these our 
days, that the legitimate authority of the 
sovereign of Portugal has been forcibly 
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suspended at Lisbon. In 1828, Miguel, | accusations, shall not be made the pre- 
if not backed and instigated by Spain, at | text for vexatious visits and searches; and 
least not disapproved by Spain, forcibly | that none shall ever be made, except by 
dethroned one queen of Portugal; in’ the sanction of the competent magistrate, 
1807, another queen of Portugal was and in presence of the British consul. It 
forcibly dethroned by the arms of France, | is also provided, that even in case of rup- 
combined with the influence of Spain. | ture between the two countries, the ex- 
What did the British government, then? | istence of which is to be determined by 
They sent an expedition to take possession | the recall of our ambassador, British sub- 


of Madeira, and to hold it in trust for the | jects shall have the privilege of continuing 
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lawful sovereign of Portugal. 
I hear it said, those who dethroned the 
queen of Portugal, then, were at war with 
England. If those who have dethroned 
the queen of Portugal now, are not at 
war with England, it is because England 
had put up with indignities from them, 
which she never before has brooked from any 
other peoplein the world. Perhaps it will 
be said, that it was France and Spain, who 
then dethroned the queen of Portugal, 
and that it is Portugal itself, that has 
done so now. A faction, indeed in Por- 
tugal, has done so now; and such has 
been the manner, in which our govern- 
ment have managed these affairs, that if 
that faction shall triumph, its triumph will 
be the triumph of Spain ; and if that fac- 
tion shall be rooted out, we shall see 
planted in its place, the influence of 
liberal France. But if any man asks me, 
whether Miguel is the child of a faction, or 
the choice of a people, I refer him to the 
thousands and tens of thousands, of all 
that is distinguished or respectable in 
Portugal, who are now, either lurking in 
concealment, or wandering in exile, or 
languishing in crowded prisons. 

In all the treaties between England and 
Portugal, most especial and particular 
stipulations have been made, for the se- 
curity of the property and personal liberty 
of British subjects resident in Portugal. 
By these treaties it. is provided, that a 
judge conservator shall be appointed, for 
all causes relating to British subjects, and 
from this judge there is only a specified 
appeal ; it is provided, that no British sub- 
ject shall be arrested, (unless he is appre- 
hended in the actual commission of a cri- 
minal offence), without an order in writing 
from this judge conservator; that British 
subjects may travel freely throughout Por- 
tugal, and carry arms for their security. 
That they shall not be liable to vexatious 
visits, and searches, of their houses, their 
books, or their papers ; that if they offend 
against the laws, those laws shall indeed 
be enforced, but that false and malicious 
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any manner of interruption, so long as 
they behave peaceably, and commit no 
offence against the laws; and in case their 
conduct should render them suspected to 
the Portuguese Government, and should 
oblige it to order them to remove, the 
term of twelve months is to be allowed 
them for that purpose, in order that they 
may retire with their effects and property, 
whether intrusted to individuals, or to the 
state. 

Now it is perfectly notorious, that in 
the cases of at least five British subjects, 
Mr. Young, Mr. Noble, Sir John Doyle, 
Mr. Ascoli, and Mr. O‘Brien; every one 
of these stipulations have been flagrantly 
and scandalously violated 

Their arrest ; their long imprisonment 
without trial, sometimes in loathsome 
dungeons, sometimes in prisons crowded 
to suffocation; the seizure of their pro- 
perty; the visits, and searches, of their 
houses, books, and papers; the mode of 
their trial; their condemnation; their 
sentence; were, I believe, all violations, 
either of the treaties with England, or of the 
law of Portugal itself. And how has our 
government performed its duty, of protect- 
ing British subjects, of enforcing our 
treaty rights, and of asserting the national 
honour? Why, by their established 
method, of remonstrance. And how 
has Miguel treated their remonstrances ? 
Why, judging from what he has done, 
and not knowing what he may have said, 
with perfect indifference. 

Our naval commander in the Tagus, is 
supposed at one time, to have made, by 
order of his government, a positive demand, 
for the immediate liberation of a British 
subject wrongfully imprisoned, and to 
have required a categorical answer in 
eight and forty hours. The time elapsed ; 
the answer arrived; it was a positive and 
categorical refusal: What followed ? any 
assertion of national dignity? was Fort 
St. Julien laid in ruins ? was the Miguelite 
squadron burnt, sunk, and destroyed as 
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margin? or was Don Miguel even 
treated with a courteous retort of one of 
his own favourite blockades? Nothing of 
all this. Our naval commander puts his 
answer in his pocket, and in dignified 
silence proceeds to sail away. I am not 
criticizing the conduct of a brave and dis- 
tinguished officer, I am only commenting 
upon the orders, under which I must pre- 
sume he was acting ; but I say, that if the 
accounts which I have heard are correct, 
Buonaparte in the plenitude and inso- 
lence of his power, never treated the hum- 
ble representations of a petty German 
principality, with more contemptuous dis- 
regard, than that which our remonstrances 
have met with, at the hands of Don 
Miguel. 
wrongs of the individuals in ques- 
tion, are still, I believe, unredressed ; 
their losses are still unrepaired ; unless I 
am to except the sum of 56/. 17s. or 
something thereabouts, which I have been 
told the Portuguese government, with the 
approbation of our own, has awarded to 
one of these persons, as a full compensa- 
tion for an illegal arrest, for along and 
painful imprisonment, for an expensive 
trial, and for all the heavy losses, inevita- 
bly arising, from the sudden interruption 
of his business, and his abrupt expulsion 
from Portugal. 

Thus then I say, that the personal 
honour of our sovereign has been insulted ; 
the rights of our fellow-subjects have been 
violated; treaties, ancient and modern, 
have been broken; and for all these in- 
juries and affronts, which Europe has 
beheld with amazement, our government 
have only had recourse to a system of 
ineffectual remonstrance. 

What is the inference to be drawn from 
all this? Is it that our ministers are 
wanting in spirit, and in a nice sense of 
honour? No human being who ever 
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parent cannot bear to chastise, even the 
most irregular frolics of a spoiled and 
favourite child, so also it is thought, that 
the British government have submitted 
to usage from Miguel, which coming 
from any other quarter, would have 
roused them, like a lion from his slumber. 

Well, Sir, then comes the case of Ter- 
ceira, and here indeed the lion has put 
forth his strength, when it were much to 
be wished, he had still continued to repose : 
or here rather we performed the functions 
of a less noble animal, and hunted down 
the prey, that another might step in, and 
devour. 

Here, at last, we openly departed from 
our boasted principle of non-interference ; 
but here, as I before said, our interference 
was on the wrong side. Here, no longer 
contented with bearing all the wayward 
contumelies of Don Miguel, we became 
his active and belligerent allies, and took 
his dependencies under our protection. 
His dependencies indeed! his mere ex- 
pectations, his intended conquests, his 
projected plunder; we did like the con- 
federates in the street, who surround the 
passenger, and keep off assistance, that 
the robber may follow his vocation. 

It has been said by my right hon. friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment,that the ports of England aught not to 
be made places of arms to organize attacks 
upon foreign and friendly powers: granted ; 
and if we thought it due from us to Miguel, 
to say so, we might have said to the Por- 
tuguese at Plymouth, stay here if you 
like, quit England if you will; the world 
is before you, to choose your destination, 
with one, and the only one exception ; to 
Plymouth from Portugal you came, from 
Plymouth to Portugal you must not 
return. That road is barred; all else is 
open to your choice. Thus much, if we 
thought it due by us to Miguel, we might 
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heard that great and illustrious name 
which stands foremost on the list; no 
human being who knows any thing of 
any one of our ministers, could for a single 
instant entertain such an idea. Isit then 
that England is so weak and pennyless, 
that she is reduced to the hard necessity, 
of crouching to Portugal? There may 
be on the continent, those, who might 
wish it, there can be none, who believe it. 
Well then, what is the solution? Why in 
pablic opinion it is this; Miguel is looked 
upon, as a sort of pet of the English 





cabinet ; and like as a fond and indulgent 


require; further than this we had no 
right to dictate. 

In what character did these people come 
here, was it as prisoners of war, or as free 
agents? As prisoners certainly not; for 
with them and their sovereign, war we 
had none. As free agents, perhaps not 


| entirely ; because our constitution, and our 


duties as a nation, might interpose some 
limits, to the fullness of their free agency. 
They were certainly to be considered 
more in the light of an organized military 
body, though unarmed, than as a chance 
assemblage of unconnected individuals; 
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and we might, therefore, justly require 
them to depart, if we thought fit so to do. 
We did require them to depart; at least 
we gave them an alternative, of removal 
into the interior, and of separation of 
officers from men, which in fact, left 
them no choice, but to depart. 

If this alternative was prescribed to them, 
in consequence of any fear of danger, 
which might arise, to the peace of Ply- 
mouth, or to the safety of our arsenal, 
from the presence of these unarmed men ; 
the government of course acted upon good 
information, and they are entitled to our 
confidence in such a matter. But if this 
alternative was prescribed to them in con- 
sequence of representations and remon- 
strances from Spain, then I say, that such 
representations and remonstrances ought 
not to have been complied with. Spain was 
not entitled to say to England, this: In 
like manner as you England required us 
Spain, 1826, to remove into our interior, 
and separate officers from men, the Por- 
tuguese deserters, who were then upon 
our frontier; so do we Spain, now require 
you England, to remove into your interior, 
and separate officers from men, the Por- 
tuguese refugees, who are now upon your 
coast. The cases were essentially dif- 
ferent. Our right to demand that Spain, 
in 1826, should not collect, organize, arm, 
clothe, equip, and subsist Portuguese 
deserters upon her frontier, for the avowed 
purpose of hostile invasion of Portugal, 
backed and supported by a Spanish army, 
close in their rear, our right to make this 
demand, was founded upon our patent 
treaties with Portugal, which obliged us, 
if Portugal should be thus invaded, to 
send troops to assist in her defence. Spain 
has no such treaties obliging her to defend 
Portugal. That one aggravation is indeed 
happily wanting, to the full measure of 
her injustice towards Portugal at that 
time. But Spain, exempt from our obli- 
gations, is therefore not invested with our 
rights. Her very remonstrance, indeed, 
was a sort of interference in favour of the 
usurpation of Miguel, and we ought, on 
that account to have told her, courteously 
as we pleased, but firmly and decidedly, 
that to such representations from her, we 
could not listen. 

It being, however, determined, rightly 
or wrongly, that these people should 
depart, whither should they go? From 
Portugal they were warned off, by the 
bayonets of Miguel and the interdict of 
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the British government; Brazil, since the 
separation of the crowns, was to them a 
foreign land; but though exiled and pro- 
scribed, they still had a sovereign and a 
country. Their sovereign was at that 
very moment receiving at the hands of 
the king of England, a generous and a 
delicate recognition; a recognition in 
which the inborn nobleness of royal nature 
contrived to infuse into the dry forms of 
state ceremonial, something almost par- 
taking of the charm and the spirit of 
chivalrous protection. Their country was 
Terceira, where the authority of their 
queen was still maintained and obeyed. 
If there was any One spot on the face of 
the habitable globe, to which, when driven 
from England, they had a right to go, that 
spot was Terceira. But even to this, their 
last asylum, the jealousy of Spain, and 
the vengeance of Miguel pursued them; 
their very sanctuary was violated; the 
blood of unarmed and defenceless men, 
was shed in the only harbour of their 
sovereign, and under the very shadow of 
her flag; and the navy of England, here- 
tofore accounted the protector of the 
oppressed, and the avenger of the injured, 
was made the subservient tool of tyranny 
and usurpation. Would that a veil could 
be drawn over a transaction, so uncon- 
genial to British feelings, so inconsistent 
with British policy. 

But it is said, that there was civil war 
at that time in Terceira; there seems to 
be much doubt of this; when the docu- 
ments are produced we shall see; but be 
this as it may, the government was carried 
on in the name of Donna Maria, and she 
was at that time de facto, as well as de 
jure, queen of Terceira. 

It is said too that these people were 
armed, if I may use the expression, im posse, 
if not in esse. That is to say, that arms 
had been previously sent thither, for their 
use, when landed, instead of those arms 
of which the Spanish authorities had de- 
prived them. I hope and trust that this 
is true; I hope that these people being 
landed at Terceira, whether by American 
enterprise, or by French generosity, will 
there find arms to defend a cause, which 
heaven and earth pronounce to be just. 
But whether they were armed or unarmed, 
can make no difference whatever in their 
right to go to Terceira; though the fact 
that they really were unarmed, does give 
a painful character to the wrong, which 
we inflicted upon them there. 
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Well, but it will be said to me, what is 
it that you wished, what would you your- 
self have done? do you mean that Eng- 
land should have gone to war with Por- 
tugal, on account of Don Miguel? Why 
the time has been, when the idea even of 
a war with Portugal, would not have been 
a very severe trial to the nerves of England ; 
but to no such trial need we in the present 
case have been exposed. In the first place, 
to war against Miguel, would not be to war 
against the Portuguese nation; it would 
be to war in their aid, and to have them 
on our side as assisting allies. But no 
war would have been necessary at all; a 
strong demonstration of our feelings, a 
decided expression of our opinions, would 
probably have been enough: if we had 
countenanced and supported the govern- 
ment at Oporto, instead of helping to 
blockade it; if we had given succour to 
the Portuguese at Plymouth, instead of 
expelling and cannonading them; in short, 
if instead of throwing our sword into the 
scale of Miguel, we had cast even our 
empty scabbard into that of his opponents, 
we should probably have accomplished 
our purpose, and his destiny would have 
kicked the beam. 

Such is the view which I take of the 
foreign policy of the government, when 
looked at with reference to Portugal 
singly: is this impression altered, by even 
a cursory glance at their measures in ather 
quarters? Has there been much more 
energy and promptitude in fulfilling our 
engagements to Greece, than in com- 
pelling Don Miguel to fulfil his engage- 
ments tous? July, 1829, is coming fast 
upon us, and the treaty of July, 1827, is 
still unexecuted; but out of the delay in 
its execution, has arisen one of the main 
evils which that treaty was intended to 
prevent, I mean a war in the east of 
Europe. : 

\.The Morea indeed has been cleared of 
the Turks.” Sir, I am conscious that I 
am not strictly confining myself to the 
particular subject in debate, but the 
House will remember that this is the 
first and will be the last opportunity 
in the present session, of touching at 
all upon our foreign relations; that 
during the last twelve months, transactions 
of no common importance have occupied 
the attention of Europe, and that the 
seven or eight months that will probably 
pass away before parliament again assem- 
bles, are pregnant with events, of which 
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no man can foresee the issue, or foretell 
the consequences; and I trust, therefore, 
that I may experience for a few moments 
the indulgence of the House. The Morea, 
I say, has indeed been cleared; I wish 
the arms of England had had a more 
direct and prominent share in that 
honourable exploit. | But why were the 
arms of France checkéd at the Isthmus of 
Corinth? Was it that France herself 
shrunk back with alarm at the conse- 
quences of a further advance? or was it 
that the narrow policy of England stepped 
in, and arrested her progress? Why did 
France go to Greece at all, unless it was 
to obtain by force what Turkey would not 
yield to persuasion, namely, the evacuation 
of that territory which is destined for 
liberated Greece? and if that was her 
purpose, why did she stop short, before 
that purpose was fully accomplished ? ‘Shall 
I be told that,this purpose is accomplished, 
that fhe Morea and the Cyclades are to be 
this berated Greece, and that the Isthmus 
of Corinth is its northern boundary? I 
say that will not be, that cannot be, it is 
impossible that it should be; a larger and 
wider limit, extending at least to the line 
drawn from Volo to Arta, is indispensably 
necessary, for Greece, it is indispensably 
necessary for reasons, which I shall not 
now go into, but reasons, political, com- 
mercial, and military; every man who 
has any local knowledge of the country, 
and whose judgment is worth having, 
agrees now I believe about this; be he 
English, or French, or Russian, or Greek ; 
jbe he naval, or military, or diplomatic ; 
and even those, who were the greatest 
‘Sticklers for the Morea simply, must now 
abandon the notion of establishing a 
Greece, which should contain neither 
Athens, nor Thebes, nor Marathon, nor 
Salamis, nor Plate, nor Thermopyle, nor 
Missolunghi; which should exclude from 
its boundaries, all the most inspiring re- 
cords of national achievements, whether 
in ancient or in modern times. | 

But in this, as in clearing the Morea, 
France will hold the first, and England 
the second place; the merit of giving this 
extended limit will, in public opinion, be 
ascribed to the enlightened liberality of 
France; France will have the credit. of 
being supposed to have dragged England 
reluctantly after her; England will bear 
the odium, of having vainly attempted to 
clog the progress of France. But why 
do not the allies deal with the country 
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north of the Isthmus, as they have done 
with that to the south, and occupy at 
once, all that which must be assigned to 
Greece? I have seen that it has been 
said elsewhere, that the allies are nego- 
ciating upon this subject with Turkey; I 
should have thought that the allies had 
had enough of negociating with Turkey 
about Greece; and that they had by this 
time discovered, that even Turkey herself 
would rather, that_on this subject they 
should dictate; why then do they not at 
once occupy Livadia and Attica, why do 
they compel the unfortunate Greeks to go 
toiling on, recovering step by step that 
territory which must be theirs, and thus 
force them to keep up that very state of 
hostility, which it was one of the first 
intentions of the treaty immediately to 
put an end to. The very first object of 
the treaty was armistice; that armistice 
the allies have enforced in the Morea, in 
the only manner in which it could be 
brought about; why do they not establish 
it in the same way up to Volo and Arta, 

What form of government the allies 
mean to propose for Greece I do not ask ; 
it would be improper to do so ; but I must 
express my hope that the form to be 
adopted will be such, that while it provides 
for its own stability, it will give free poli- 
tical development to the intellectual fa- 
culties of the people; it is indeed to be 
presumed that an alliance, in which two 
powers out of the three, are themselves 
striking examples of the advantages of 
popular institutions, will take care to 
secure to liberated Greece, the permanent 
enjoyment of similar blessings. In short, 
I hope the constitution will be of London 
and Paris manufacture, and not the pro- 
duction of any artist in a capital nearer to 
Greece. 

I said that the delay in executing the 
treaty of July, 1827, had brought upon us 
that very evil of a war in the east of 
Europe, which that treaty was calculated 
to prevent. In that war, my opinion is, 
that the Turks were the aggressors. [ am 
pronouncing no opinion whether Russia 
has or has not ambitious views upon Tur- 
key; it might indeed be thought that the 
Russian empire is sufficiently extensive, to 
satisfy the most ambitious sovereign, or to 
find employment for the most enlightened, 
but on that point I give no opinion; | 
will not decide either, on which side may 
be the balance of that general account of 
reciprocal grievances, which has so long 
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been standing between the two parties; 
but in that particular transaction, Turkey 
was the aggressor; she seized Russian 
ships and cargoes, expelled Russian sub- 
jects from Turkey, and shut the Bospho- 
rus against Russian commerce, all in viola- 
tion of treaties ; and declared her intention 
not to fulfil the treaty of Akerman; and 
all this upon no other pretence, than cer- 
tain things which Russia had done in con- 
junction with her allies England § and 
France, to prevail upon Turkey to accede 
to some arrangement about Greece. 

Do I mean to infer from this, that Eng- 
land and France ought to have made 
common cause with Russia? far from 
it; but I do mean, that England and 
France ought to have used exertions to 
bring about an accommodation, which I 
very much doubt their having employed. 

The opinion which | entertained upon 
this important matter, when I retired from 
the government this time last year, an 
opinion which was known to my then col- 
leagues, and which subsequent events in 
Europe have not changed, was shortly 
this : 

That Turkey was the aggressor, and 
that Russia, had therefore a right to com- 
pensation, for injury sustained. 

That the interests of Europe, and the 
spirit of the treaty of July, 1827, required 
that this compensation should be in money, 
and not in territory. 

That if the contest went on, it was ob- 
vious that it must either be waged between 
Russia and Turkey alone, or that other 
powers in Europe must be drawn in, to 
take a part. 

That if other powers in Europe were 
drawn in to take a part, and the flame 
once spread to the west, no man could 
say where it would stop; and that it was 
impossible to contemplate, without the 
greatest uneasiness, the derangements of 
the present system, and settlement, and 
state of possession in Europe, to which 
such a war, in which England must inevit- 
ably be involved, might eventually lead. 

That if the war was waged between 
Russia and Turkey alone, Turkey would 
infallibly have the worst of it; and that 
consequently a regard for the interests of 
Europe, and a regard for the interests of 
Turkey herself, ought equally to impel 
France and England to urge Turkey by 
all possible means, to make fair terms as 
soon as she could, since the sooner she 
—= them, the easier they would be. 
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It was also my opinion, that Austria 
should be made clearly to understand, 
that the days of subsidies are gone by; 
and that it should have been distinctly 
explained toTurkey, that the people of Eng- 
land would be little disposed to pay for the 
recovery of unpronounceable fortresses on 
the Danube, after they had been lost by 
the obstinate perverseness of Turkey. 

If this system had been acted upon in 
the early part of last year, with vigour and 
decision, | do not say that it would, but, 
it is just within the reach of possibility, 
that it might have prevented the last 
campaign; and, that it was desirable to 
prevent it is obvious, because if that cam- 
paign had ended according to general ex- 
pectations, its results might have infinitely 
augmented the difficulties of an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to Europe. Success, 
however, was so nearly balanced, although 
the scale inclined in favour of Russia, 
that great facilities for accommodation still 
remained, even after the close of that 
eampaign. The precious interval of winter 
has, however, passed fruitlessly away, and 
a second campaign is already begun. 

What its result may be, I will not be so 
presumptuous as to predict ; but that 
which is the least likely is, that it should 
replace Turkey in the state of territorial 
occupation in which she stood before the 
war commenced. 

Have the government employed to the 
best advantage the opportunities of nego- 
tiation which they have had; have they, 
while on the one hand they set their faces 
against territorial acquisitions by Russia, 
have they, on the other hand, combated 
stoutly and firmly the intrigues of other 
powers to stimulate the obstinacy of Tur- 
key; have they, in short, laboured bona 
Jide, and in good earnest, to bring about 
peace, in the only way in which peace can 
be accomplished ? 

If they have not, and if by any want of 
resolution and decision, they shall ulti- 
mately have endangered the tranquillity of 
all Europe; if balancing between a wish 
to assist Turkey, and an inability to find 
any pretence for doing so, they have by 
the ambiguity and mixed character of their 
language to Turkey, allowed her to be 
deceived by what she is to expect from 
England ; and have thereby been instru- 
mental in encouraging her resistance to a 
just accommodation; then, indeed, they 
will have incurred a responsibility, which 
I should be sorry to share, 
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From what I have said, it will be seen, 
that I do not place implicit confidence in 
the foreign policy of the government; my 
views of men and things differ so much 
from those of persons who are supposed to 
have much influence with them, that it is 
impossible I should. There are two great 
parties in Europe ; one which endeavours 
to bear sway by the force of public opinion ; 
another which endeavours to bear sway by 
the force of physical control; and the 
judgment almost unanimous of Europe, 
assigns the latter as the present connexion 
of England. 

The principle on which the system of 
this party is founded is, in my view, funda- 
mentally erroneous. There is m nature 
no moving power but mind, allelse is pas- 
sive and inert; in human affairs this power 
is opinion ; in political affairs it is public 
opinion; and he who can grasp this power, 
with it will subdue the fleshly arm of phy- 
sical strength, and compel it to work out 
his purpose. Look at one of those floating 
fortresses, which bear to the farthest re- 
gions of the globe, the prowess and the 
glory of England; see a puny insect at 
the helm, commanding the winds of hea- 
ven, and the waves of the ocean, and 
enslaving even the laws of nature, as if 
instead of being ordained to hold the uni- 
verse together, they had only been esta- 
blished for his particular occasion. And 
yet the merest breath of those winds which 
he has yoked to his service, the merest 
drop of that fathomless abyss which he 
has made into his footstool, would, if igno- 
rantly encountered, be more than enough 
for his destruction ; but the powers of his 
mind have triumphed over the forces of 
things, and the subjugated elements are 
become his obedient vassals. And so 
also is it, with the political affairs of em- 
pires; and those statesmen who know how 
to avail themselves of the passions, and 
the interests, and the opinions of mankind, 
are able to gain an ascendancy, and to 
exercise a sway over human affairs, far out 
of all proportion greater than belong to 
the power and resources of the state over 
which they preside; while those, on the 
other hand, who seek to check improve- 
ment, to cherish abuses, to crush opinions, 
and to prohibit the human race from 
thinking, whatever may be the apparent 
power which they wield, will find their 
weapon snap short in their hand, when 
most they need its protection. | 

In the first of these conditions stood 
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England two years ago; when our political 
influence among the nations of the earth 
was infinitely greater, not than our means 
of defending our independence or asserting 
our honour, but infinitely greater than any 
power we possess of controlling the con- 
duct of others, 

In the second of these conditions, 
stands Austria now; who by the narrow- 
ness of her views, and the unfortunate pre- 
judices of her policy, has almost reduced 
herself, in point of influence, to the level 
of a second rate power; notwithstanding 
her vast dominions, her ample resources, 
her warlike population, and her centrical 
position in Europe. Such England was ; 
such Austria is: what England is now, 
parliament has no means of knowing, 
except from vague and uncertain report. 
I trust that when the time shall come, 
that the lips of the government shall be 
unsealed, we shall find that we have main- 
tained our former dignity, and have not 
Jost caste in Europe. But it is impossible 
for any man of late, to have set foot beyond 
the shores of these islands, without ob- 


. Serving with deep mortification, a great 


and sudden change in the manner, in 
which England is spoken of abroad ; with- 
out finding, that instead of being looked 
up to as the patron, no less than the 
model of constitutional freedom, as the 
refuge from persecution, and the shield 
against oppression, her name is coupled 
by every tongue, with every thing on the 
continent that is hostile to improvement 
and friendly to despotism, from the banks 
of the Tagus to the shores of the Bospho- 
rus; and that she is represented as the 
key-stone of that arch, of which Miguel, 
and Spain, and Austria, and Mahmood, 
are the component members. Time was, 
and that but lately, when England was re- 
garded by Europe, as the friend of liberty 
and civilization, and therefore of happiness 
and prosperity, in every land; because it 
was thought that her rulers had the wis- 
dom to discover, that the selfish interests 
and political influence of England, were 
best promoted, by the extension of liberty 
and civilization. Now, on the contrary, 
the prevailing opinion is, that England 
thinks her advantage to lie, in withholding 
from other countries that constitutional 
liberty, which she herself enjoys. Not 
that they fancy that the rulers of Eng- 
land can be insensible to the blessings 
and the energy which spring from those 
popular institutions which they themselves 
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are daily administering. If any man were 
to say so, he would not be credited. But 
they think that because our government 
know the full value of these advantages, 
therefore, from political jealousy, they 
seek to retain the monopoly for England. 
It is thus that they imagine, that the 
atrocities of Miguel in Portugal are re- 
deemed in our eyes, by his merit in de- 
stroying the constitution. It is thus, that 
they suppose we are making Austria our 
instrument, while she fancies us her tool; 
it is thus, that they see in the delay in 
executing the treaty of July, not so much 
fear of Turkish assistance, as invincible 
repugnance to Grecian freedom. 

I trust that when the time shall come, 
when the government shall feel itself at 
liberty, to lay before parliament, the 
whole course of its negotiations, and to 
explain the tone, and the spirit, and the 
objects of its communications with foreign 
powers, all these unfavourable impressions 
will be dispelled; and I rejoice, that by 
the present motion, such a development 
will be afforded, at least, in the case of 
Portugal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that every statesman who had hitherto 
undertaken the government of this country 
had felt it to be his duty to endeavour, 
as far as in him lay, to contribute to the 
maintenance of public tranquillity, It 
remained for his noble friend who had just 
sat down to pursue a different course. His 
noble friend objected to the course pur- 
sued by government, and for this reason, 
that his voice was for war, whilst that of 
the government was for peace. His noble 
friend said, that we ought to compel other 
nations to follow our course of policy ? 
But how could we enforce that compulsion 
except by measures of war? On what 
grounds, too, was it, that his noble friend 
would drive the country into war? Was 
it because Don Miguel was at the head of 
a faction, and that Portugal was’ not 
attached tohim? A war with such an 
enemy might, at first view, appear easy of 
termination ; but his noble friend ought to 
recollect, that the war of the French 
Revolution, which at its commencement 
appeared so easy of termination, did not 
conclude until after a long and expensive 
contest of five and twenty years. His 
noble friend, however, was not satisfied with 
plunging the country into one war for Por- 
tugal—he was also anxious to plunge it into 
another for the sake of Greece; and as if 
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that were not enough, he recommended 
the military occupation of Madeira by 
British troops.—The right hon. gentleman 
said he must advert to an accusation which 
his noble friend had preferred against the 
government; namely,—that it had neg- 
lected to make any remonstrance with the 
Portuguese government, in order to prevent 
the infliction of outrage and injustice on 
British ‘subjects resident in Portugal. 
To prove how unfounded was that accusa- 
tion, he read an extract from a despatch 
addressed by the British government in 
October, 1828, to the British Consul at 
Lisbon, to this effect :— You will take 
the earliest opportunity of informing the 
government of Don Miguel, that British 
subjects shall not be injured with impunity, 
and that if compensation be not given to 
them immediately for the injuries which 
they have sustained, orders will be given 
to the commanders of his Majesty's forces 
to exact that satisfaction by force, which 
the Portuguese government refuse to give 
to your remonstrances.” Could there be 
a stronger proof that the British govern- 
ment did not intend the rights of British 
subjects to be infringed upon with im- 
punity? He was happy to say, that the 
effect of it had been most salutary ; 
for it had produced the liberation of 
every British subject who had been 
imprisoned by the government of Don 
Miguel. He could not conclude, without 
observing, that his noble friend, if he had 
intended to bring before parliament the 
whole foreign policy of the country, ought 
either to have made his speech at an earlier 
period of the debate, or to have given the 
House some previous notice of his inten- 
tion. He only entreated the House to 
believe, that the suppositions made by his 
noble friend, in the course of his elaborate 
speech, were not facts, and that the 
transactions of government, when they 
eame to be examined, would not. be found 
to deserve that vehemence of accusation 
in which his noble friend had so suddenly, 
and he must also add so unjustly, indulged 
that evening. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


Portugal. 


After 


which, Mr. Peel moved for ‘ Copies or 
Extracts of communications concerning 
the relations between this Country and 
her most Faithful Majesty, the Queen of 
Portugal.”—Agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 2. 


PARLIAMENTARY RerForm.] The 
Marquis of Blandford, in rising to move 
certain Resolutions on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform, addressed the 
Speaker to the following effect :— 

In pursuance, Sir, of the notice which 
I have given to move this day certain 
Resolutions upon the subject of Reform 
in the system of our Representation, 
I rise now to state and explain the 
specific grounds upon which I am pre- 
pared to argue its propriety; and in so 
doing, I feel it necessary to request the 
indulgence of honourable members, as- 
suring them, that if in the course of my 
observations, I advert to a subject, further 
discussion on which I am sensible is un- 
palatable to a greater part of this House, 
I shall do so as tenderly as I may be able, 
and I shall urge it merely, as a reason to 
induce those who, like myself, may appre- 
hend mischief from the introduction of a 
new party in this House, to embrace my 
views and to acquiesce in the Resolutions 
] intend to move. But honourable mem- 
bers, I am persuaded, will also feel my 
peculiar situation, and will admit, that 
having originally rested the expediency of 
this measure upon special grounds, J cannot 
with consistency now cast them wholly 
aside, and proceed at once to the con- 
sideration of it upon grounds new and 
general; and no sincere friend of Reform 
will, I trust, be disposed to quarrel with 
me, or to refuse his support to my Reso- 
lutions, if, now avowing and ready to act 
upon an enlarged and more liberal view of 
the whole question, I still am consistent 
with myself, and press the consideration 
of a danger clearly not impossible. I do, 
however, assure the House that, upon either 
view of the question. I will circumscribe 
my remarks to the utmost of my power, 
and will not trespass long upon the atten- 
tion they may indulge me with. 

And first, Sir, I would observe, that in 
courtesy to former advocates of the mea- 
sure, I would willingly have left it in their 
hands, for it seems right and reasonable 
that those who have argued so powerfully 
against decayed boroughs and proprietary 
influence should go on with ‘their own 
work ; but as they seem to have declined 
the patriotic undertaking, the convic- 
tion I feel of its pressing necessity is too 
powerful for me to heed the charge of te- 
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merity jin thus presuming to succeed to 
their office. We shall now see who are 
the declaimers, and who the doers, in the 
work of parliamentary regeneration: we 
shall now see who are true and steady to 
their purposes and who would wish to 
give those purposes a long adjournment ; 
it will now be seen who are strenuous in 
their wishes to purify parliament, and pro- 
tect the great interests of the country. 
The question has been now for some time 
laid upon the shelf; the bills and draughts 
of bills which have been prepared are now, 
from long neglect, covered with dust, and 
buried in oblivion. Honourable gentle- 
men, the former friends and advocates of 
the measure, may, if they please, bestow 
upon ministers the compliment of their 
silence, but I do not feel disposed to imi- 
tate their courtesy. Every day's expe- 
rience proves the necessity of some mea- 
sure of this sort. The country expects, 
I may say demands, some statutory pro- 
vision for the safety of its interests—the 
interests of its agriculture, its trade, its 
manufactures, its finance, and especially 
the interests of the Protestant community, 
against the influx and increase of the Ro- 
man Catholic party. The whole internal 
constitution of this House has been revo- 
lutionized. This new state of things re- 
quires new enactments. An imperious 
necessity has been superadded to the al- 
ready existing propriety of putting down 
the Boroughmonger and his trade; our 
rights and our liberties are in jeopardy, as 
long as majorities in this House are to be 
obtained by buying seats and selling ser- 
vices : and though I may fail on this occa- 
sion in establishing upon the minds of a 
majority of this House a conviction of 
this truth, I shall persevere in my efforts 
to expose the corruption, and proclaim the 
danger of these practices. 

Sir, it may perhaps be thought, that 
the magnitude of this question, and the 
splendid eloquence of its former advocates, 
should have deterred me from rashly em- 
barking upon the consideration of it. But 
though I may despair of doing it justice, 
I feel its importance, or rather its neces- 
sity, too strongly to leave the thing unat- 
tempted through a consciousness of inabi- 
lity; and in asserting and advocating my 
own peculiar views of it, I am fully pre- 
pared for the imputation that those views 
are erroneous—that my fears are groundless 
—and that the measures and means of re- 
form which | would propose are neither 
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called for by the exigency of the times, nor 
by the existence of any real danger from 
the projects of the Roman Catholic body. 
I speak of that body, Sir, asa large political 
party in the State. I speak not of indi- 
viduals—of individuals of that body I 
would say, that there is no one in this 
House more ready than I am to admit 
their honour and integrity; but I am 
speaking of a large class and denomina- 
tion of individuals—a large and powerful 
political party of six or seven millions of 
men—a party acknowledging a common 
head and centre of union, a spiritual sove- 
reign, and that sovereign residing in a 
foreigncountry. Insucha state of things, 
and under such an intermixture of foreign 
and domestic relations, I shall continue 
to think that it is the part of prudence 
to prevent the accumulation of Roman 
Catholic power in this House. Those 
who may be disposed to ridicule these 
opinions are liable to be told, that they 
are as ignorant of human nature and the 
workings of party spirit, as they are of 
the energies of the Romish church. As 
soon as gentlemen of that persuasion 
enter this House, they will be found 
to form a party. That party will be 
considered by the Roman Catholics of 
Great Britain and Ireland as their real 
representatives—as the special defenders 
of their rights, the vindicators of their 
wrongs, the promoters of their wishes 
and their hopes. This Roman Catholic 
party, like all other parties, both in and 
out of this House, will be desirous of 
increasing its political strength; and 
looking to the energy of that body, its 
union of purpose, and extensive co-ope- 
ration, I am convinced that they will 
enter the borough-market with better 
chances and larger means of purchase 
than any of their competitors. Seats in 
this House will be bought up by the 
agents of this wealthy, powerful, and en- 
terprising body, and thus to their county 
strength in Ireland will be added their 
burgage tenure strength in this country ; 
and their whole number of representatives 
will present a well-ordered and compact 
phalanx, animated by one spirit, and im- 
pelled to the same measures by the same 
motives and purposes. Let it not be 
thought, Sir, that I am disposed to con- 
tend, that any immediate danger is to be 
apprehended from the magnitude of their 
numbers in this House—though if the 
reports which circulate be true, it would. 
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appear that the system which I am fore- 
telling has already made a_ beginning. 
But I do contend, that we are not bound 
to wait till danger threatens. I do con- 
tend that it is the part of prudence to de- 
vise the means of prevention and defence; 
and I do insist, that those means are justi- 
fiable in the prospect of a possibility of 
danger. 

But I will not dwell longer upon this 
topic. I feel I owe apologies to the House 
for having dilated at such length upon it, 
and I will now proceed to a far more im- 
portant and interesting division of my 
subject, and I do so under feelings of less 
embarrassment and greater confidence 
than those I have experienced while en- 
deavouring to enforce the view already 
presented. I cannot but entertain a rea- 
sonable hope, that a large portion of the 
members of this House will be disposed 
to agree with me upon the general princi- 
ples, even though they should not be of 
opinion that I have made out any case for 
the necessity of reform by the special 
grounds I have taken. If, Sir, in the days 
of Locke, and still later in the days of 
Blackstone, this measure were deemed 
expedient (and I appeal to both these wri- 
ters for support upon this point), subse- 
quent events, and increased and increas- 
ing evils, make the measure now a mea- 
sure of necessity and not of expediency. 
It is no longer to be tolerated that the 
best interests of the country, and the 
dearest rights of the subject, and, I will 
add, the most valuable privileges of this 
House, are to be compromised and endan- 
gered by borough contractors, and sellers 
of seats in parliament. But let hon. mem- 
bers listen to the words of Locke himself 
upon this question—‘ It being the in- 
terest as well as the intention of the peo- 
ple to have a fair and equal representa- 
tion, whoever brings it nearest to that is 
ah undoubted friend to, and establisher of, 
the government, and cannot miss the con- 
sent and approbation of the community :” 
and again he says—“It is not a change 
from the present state, which, perhaps, 
corruption or decay has introduced, that 
makes an inroad upon the government, 
but the tendency of it to injure or oppress 
the people, and to set up one part, or 
party, with a distinction from, and an un- 
equal subjection of, the rest. Whatsoever 
cannot but be acknowledged to be of ad- 
vantage to the society and people in gene- 
ral, upon just and lasting measures, will 
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always, when done, justify itself; and 
whenever the people shall choose their 
representatives upon just and undeniably 
equal measures, suitable to the original 
frame of the government, it cannot be 
doubted to be the will and act of the so- 
ciety, whoever permitted of caused them 
to do so.” 

But, Sir, T will not now enter upon any 
wide survey of this question. I will not 
now touch upon the nature of suffrage; 
nor will I seek to determine the principle 
by which the right of voting should be 
regulated; neither will I enter further 
upon what has been called the philosophy 
of representation, nor attempt by statisti- 
cal calculations to settle how many mem- 
bers should be returned by the landed, 
how many by the monied, how many 
by the trading interest. Plans for the 
speedier returns of members upon new 
elections, and for the limitation of the 
duration of parliament, shall form no part 
of my present purpose. I will confine 
inyself to matters much more simple in 
themselves, and consequently more easy 
for statement. My wish, Sir, is to witness 
the extinction of close and decayed bo- 
roughs, and to transfer their representa- 
tions (as it may be settled hereafter) to 
other places: to what places, towns, or 
counties, and in what measure and pro- 
portion to each, must be left to be con- 
sidered in committee. But the extinc- 
tion of these proprietary seats, this bur- 
gage tenure influence, is called for by the 
injuries and mischiefs it inflicts on the 
country. Can there be any thing more 
monstrous, Sir, than that seven electors, 
headed by the parish constable (I allude 
to Gatton) should send two honourable 
members to this House, and that two more 
should represent the interesting ruins and 
well-peopled sheep-folds of Sarum ? What 
reason can we discover in the nature of 
things, or in the principles of representa- 
tion, why some hon. members in this 
House should have neither houses nor in- 
habitants to represent—why others should 
only represent individuals—why there 
should be so many whose constituents do 
not exceed ten? Can there, Sir, be any- 
thing in more open defiance of common 
sense and political expediency, than that 
three hundred and fifty four voters should’ 
send fifty six members to parliament— 
a ninth part of the whole House of Com- 
mons? What cause can be found either 
in the mineral of the agricultural wealth 
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of Cornwall, that it should be so prolific 
of honourable members in this House, al- 
though all the population of all the Cor- 
nish boroughs is not much greater than 
that of Nottingham alone? And Sir, it 
must remain a subject of alarm to many, 
of surprise to all, that according to a cal- 
culation taken in 1815, one-half of the 
English and Welsh representatives in this 
House should be returned by about eleven 
thousand persons, and the other half by 
above nine millions. 

Sir, this is neither the time nor the 
place to enter into nice verifications of 
facts; it is sufficient to lay grounds for 
future inquiry, and I believe it will then 
appear that I have understated the ano- 
malies of our representation. But, Sir, 
the answer given to all this is, “it works 
well!” ‘This has been the ready reply 
since the time that the late Mr. Canning’s 
eloquence gave it.currency, and made 
it popular, “It works well!” True; it 
does work very well for the jobbers in the 
borough-market; it does work very well 
for all who go on to power, and profit, and 
distinction, by the system; and 1 dare 
say ministers will be the last to say it 
worksill. But, Sir, it works destructively 
for the empire at large—it works destruc- 
tively for the country and its colonies—it 
works against every one of the great in- 
terests of this country—against the well- 
being of its trade, its manufactures, its 
agriculture. Majorities, and (according 
to my views of the questions which have 
been carried) fatal majorities in this House 
have been swelled by means of this influ- 
ence; and what is most mischievous is, 
the existence of such a system degrades 
this House in the estimation of the people 
~—the representative body loses the re- 
spect and confidence of the body repre- 
sented. It isto this cause, Sir, that the 
indignation of the country ascribes the 
success of the odious principle of free 
trade; a principle which, if persisted in, 
will spread the desolation still farther, 
which so fearfully prevails, and is now 
pressing so severely on our commerce. 
To this again is to be attributed the large- 
ness of that majority which lately over- 
threw the constitution, and proved to the 
people how very little their prayers were 
heard or heeded. 

How then, Sir, .is a system so mischiev- 
ous to be mended? Which are the most 
pressing of its evils? Where should the 
proposed reform begin? Unquestionably, 
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in the extinction of decayed boroughs. 


Whether this should be effected by com- 
pensation, or without compensation, and 
whether we should extend our inquiries 
to self-elected corporate bodies, possegs- 
ing the rights of franchise, will be matter 
for future discussion. But, Sir, vital in- 
terests are in the meanwhile at stake. 
The nation knows and feels it to be so: it 
feels it in all the ramifications of its com- 
merce, in all the elements of its wealth 
and greatness—it feels it in the very hus- 
bandry of its soil, the staple of its power 
and prosperity—and it feels, too, that it 
is not safe to trust to burgage tenures and 
proprietary influence what should be con- 
fided to a chaster representation, The 
disease, no doubt, is of long standing, 
but the seat of it has been well ascertained, 
and it will require no great skill in politi- 
cal anatomy to remove the parts affected. 
They cannot be cured : they must be cut 
away— 
“ Immedicabile vulnus 

Ense recidendum, ne pars sincera trahatur.” 

Entertaining, therefore, Sir, these sen- 
timents, and impressed with a strong feel- 
ing, that in the existing circumstances of 
the country (which it would be idle for 
any man to seek to disguise from himself), 
it would be expedient for this House not 
to separate, without evincing some dis- 
position to take this question into its con- 
sideration at no distant period, I have 
thought it my duty, at this eleventh hour, 
to direct the attention of hon. members 
to it; and I shall conclude my present 
observations by conjuring them to bear in 
mind the ever-memorable words of Mr. 
Burke, as cited by Mr, Fox—* Represen- 
tation (not the unreal mockery, but the 
efficient substance of represeutation) is the 
sovereign remedy for every disorder, the 
infallible security against popular dis- 
content.”* The noble marquis then 
moved, 

1. “ That there exists a class or de- 
scription of Boroughs, commonly called 
close or decayed, in which the Returns of 
Members to Parliament are notoriously 
capable of being effected by the payment 
of money in the way of purchase, and 
frequently are so effected ; and also, ano- 
ther class of Boroughs, in which the 
Elective Franchise is vested in so few 
Electors, that the Returns are capable of 





* See Hansard’s Parliamentary History, 
vol, xxx. p. 919. 
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being effected by the payment of money, 
in the way of bribes, to individual Electors, 
and frequently are so effected. 

2. “ That the existence of such Boroughs, 
and the continuance of such practices, are 
disgraceful to the character of this House, 
destructive of the confidence of the people, 
and prejudicial to the best interests of the 
country.” 

The first Resolution being put, 

Mr. O'Neil said: I rise to second the 
resolution which my noble friend has so 
ably brought before the House; deeply 
impressed with their importance, and fully 
aware of my own inability to do justice 
to the subject. I am also aware, that an 
invidious construction has been put on the 
conduct of members who, having hitherto 
generally supported government, now bring 
forward a proposition to which that go- 
vernment is supposed to be unfavourable. 
I trust the House will permit me to ex- 
onerate myself from the imputations which 
such unjust inferences convey. If there 
be those who think the government dan- 
gerous, they will find not only a justifica- 
tion, but an eulogium on systematic op- 
position, in the words of Mr. Fox, who 
says, that systematic opposition to a go- 
vernment considered dangerous is a noble 
employment. He adds, that if that 
Opposition arises from pique, resentment, 
or disappointment, the people will be 
against it. Admitting the truth of both 

these propositions, I distinctly declare that 
neither applies to me. I would not de- 
grade the great question of reform into an 
engine for party purposes; nor would J, 
were it in my power, throw any embar- 
rassment in the way of a government 
which, it is said, entertains extensive pro- 
jects of reform, by which alone the great 
establishments of the country can be ren- 
dered permanent and respectable; still 
less have I any pique -to gratify. The 
recollection of the defeat of the party 
with which I had the honour to act is 
associated with better feelings than those 
of impotent revenge and resentment. If 
any acrimonious feelings, elicited in the 
warmth of debate, did exist, they have 
long since merged into an anxious desire 
to co-operate with those who obtained the 
victory in applying it to the best purposes 
for the general advantage of the empire. 
The reformation which my noble friend 
wishes to effect will not, it must be con- 
ceded, close all the sources by which cor- 
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even be contended, that the close-borough 
system is one of unmixed evil. A glance 
around us would offer a practical illustra- 
tion, that such a doctrine was fallacious ; 
for we see amongst the representatives of 
close boroughs, men whose splendid talents 
are devoted to the welfare of their country, 
and whose votes here are the best records 
of their independence and political integ- 
rity. But is it fair to infer, because a 
judicious or fortuitous situation has sent 
such men to parliament, that, from a 
system based on corruption, and acting in 
perpetual violation of the best principles 
of the constitution, any order of things 
can arise in which evil will not greatly 
preponderate over good; and would the 
abolition of close boroughs involve the 
exclusion of such men? On the contrary, 
the representation being transferred to 
populous places, would facilitate their ap- 
proach to parliament, and their return 
would be effected in a manner much more 
honourable to themselves, and therefore 
more congenial to their feelings. From 
the time of Richard the 2nd, all historical 
records establish the fact, that the Com- 
mons were rendered corrupt by means of 
undue influence at elections. Amongst 
the names of those who, on these grounds, 
advocated the necessity of reform, we find 
Camden, Savile, Chatham, Pitt, Grey, 
Fox, Sheridan, Burke and Erskine; and 
in one sentence of Erskine’s, we find the 
spirit of the speeches and the writings of 
these great authorities: Mr. Erskine attri- 
butes to undue elections, “ that the House 
of Commons, instead of being that for 
which it was intended, a control on the 
Crown, had become the great engine of its 
power.” Lord Bolingbroke, at an earlier 
period, took a similar view of the necessity 
of reform, and called the attention of the 
country to the state to which it might be 
reduced by ‘“‘ a desperate minister, abetted 
by a mercenary faction, and supported by 
a standing army.” Let us suppose, then, 
a venal parliament, such as lord Boling- 
broke describes—let us suppose a “ de- 
sperate minister,” rash, ambitious, impetu- 
ous and powerful, overbearing to his col- 
leagues, haughty and imperious to the 
Commons, insidious amongst his equals, 
dictatorial to his sovereign, despotic to the 
people, and reckless of their remonstrances 
—to whom would such a minister address 
himself, when about to force a measure 
repugnant to the people? To the great 
borough proprietor, knowing well that 
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there are two codes of parliamentary 
honour ; one by which we are exonerated 
from all promises or pledges, no matter 
how solemnly given to our constituents in 
a body, though they amount to thousands, 
whenever it may suit us to change our 
political creed ; the other, by which we 
are bound to our single aristocratic con- 
stituent. If we violate the most trifling 
pledge to him, we are considered as highly 
dishonourable ; and if we have any com- 
punctious visitings of conscience, we must 
console ourselves in the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, There are some exceptions: it is 
true, we may see a government very 
honourably acquiescing in a freedom of 
Opinion in some of those attached to it : 
it is true, we may see an independent 
nobleman, uninfluenced by the allurements 
of office, and unbiassed by the ties of 
friendship, registering his vote in a manner 
that intitles him to. the confidence of his 
country; but we may not argue from par- 
ticular instances to universal conclusions. 
To whom, next, would this minister apply ? 
To him who bought his seat, and might 
be said almost to have obtained a right to 
dispose of his vote for his own private 
advantage. How long, Sir, is this shame- 
ful system to be upheld? How long shall 
we continue to see, as in the days of Mr, 
Fox, men, and men of honour too—the 
one having paid, and the other received, 
5,000/. for a seat in parliament—voting 
side by side for the imprisonment of a 
starving manufacturer, who, to save his 
family from perishing, had sold his vote 
for ‘a single pound? Custom and im- 
punity may familiarise men with crime, 
but they are not palliatives for it. Was 
there, then, ever a fitter moment to 
entertain the question of reform? We 
are at peace abroad, but we are in misery 
at home. The case of our foreign rela- 
tions may at this period be intrusted to a 
government; but to alleviate the distresses 
of our countrymen will ever be the para- 
mount duty of a parliament that fairly 
represents them. Lord Liverpool, when 
lord Hawkesbury, said in this House, that 
the evils incidental to corruption could be 
traced to close boroughs. He had no 
objection that a remedy should be ap- 
plied. If the objections against close 
boroughs, which I shall now submit to 
the House, can be fairly met, I shall 
willingly admit that no evil arises from 
that system; but if they be not, I con- 
sider them established ; and it is no reason 
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for refusing to get rid of one nuisance that 
several exist. Close boroughs are noto- 
riously bought and sold: to sell or buy a 
seat in this House is a gross violation of 
the law of the land. Peers are generally 
the borough proprietors. That a peer 
should even interfere at an election is a 
breach of privilege; and that he should 
actually return the member is incompatible 
with the independence of this House. 
Peers, from their wealth and connexions, 
have ample and natural influence in 
county elections; and all beyond that is 
contrary to the wise and salutary princi- 
ples of our constitution. The return of 
a member for a close borough is de- 
structive of the tie which should subsist 
between constituent and representative ; 
it obviates the necessity of all communi- 
cation between them, and it enables men 
to enter the House of Commons as re- 
presentatives of the people, who have 
never, on general questions, publicly ex- 
pressed any opinion whatever—a course 
which every man is obliged to adopt at a 
public election. The close-borough sys- 
tem affords a great facility to any body of 
men accumulating a capital, and leagued 
together for any purpose dangerous to the 
establishments of the country, to send 
men, whose sentiments are unknown to 
the people, into the House of Commons, 
organised and acting in concert for pur- 
poses dangerous to our institutions, and 
fatal to our liberties. Lastly; the pur- 
chase and sale of seats is a glaring and 
disgraceful example to the lower orders, 
that rank and power carry with them im- 
punity for guilt, and encourages them to 
consider a traffic in votes justifiable on 
the score of precedent among their supe- 
riors. These, Sir, are my objections to a 
system for which I think it presumptuous 
to suggest any remedy, until this House 
has come to a decision that a disease 
exists. I certainly never can consent to 
entertain this portion of the doctrine of 
reform, without associating it with an idea 
of fair compensation. Great difficulties 
naturally present themselves; but, with 
every respect for individual opinion, I 
never will arrive at the conclusion, that 
these difficulties amount to an impossibi- 
lity, until, after a full and impartial inves- 
tigation, a committee of this House shall 
have come to that resolution. 

Mr. Benett said, that the present mo- 
tion reminded them of the olden days of 
parliamentary reform, when the subject 
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had been frequently brought before the 
House, though not with greater force and 
eloquence than had been displayed by the 
noble lord. He conceived that the noble 
marquis, in bringing forward these resolu- 
tions at that late period of the session, 
merely meant to pledge himself to introduce 
some measure, founded upon them, with 
its accompanying details, in the next 
session. The resolutions contained a 
statement of facts, which he did not imagine 
any member of that House would be able 
to deny or to refute, and he should cer- 
tainly vote for their adoption. He was no 
wild or visionary reformer; he was anxious 
to give the people a full and fair representa- 
tion; and he would therefore vote for any 
motion that was calculated to effect that 
object. 

Mr. Hume conceived, that none of the 
propositions contained in the resolutions 
could be denied. They had been over and 
over again proved at the bar of the House, 
and in evidence before various committees ; 
the allegations advanced in the resolutions 
were so self-evident, that he did not think 
it would be possible to find a single mem- 
ber in that House disposed to dispute 
them. He should certainly vote for the 
motion. 

Mr, Secretary Peel said, he was not 
prepared to affirm the truth of the allega- 
tions contained in these resolutions. Though 
he differed in opinion from the noble mar- 
quis, he was ready to admit the temper 
and ability with which he had submitted 
this question to the House; and although 
his majesty’s government had unfortu- 
nately incurred his disapprobation, and 
though he differed from the noble marquis 
on this particular question, he begged to 
assure him that thatcircumstance did not in 
the slightest degree lessen the satisfaction 
which he felt at seeing the noble marquis, 
the descendant of an illustrious warrior, 
and the representative of a noble House, 
bringing forward a measure of this de- 
scription in such a moderate spirit, and 
supporting his opinion with an ability 
worthy of the cause which he had under- 
taken, and of the name which he bore. 
This was, however, a subject of such vast 
importance, that it was obviously necessary 
that ample time should be afforded for its 
consideration, and it was plain that if the 
House were prepared to affirm the abstract 
principles of resolutions like those, it 
should follow them up by some practical 
measure. Now, he conceived that it 
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would be impossible for the House, evén 
if they were prepared to affirm the allega- 
tions of those resolutions, to follow them 
up by any practical measure at that late 
period of the session. That was his first 
objection to thismotion, He also objected 
to the character which these resolutions 
went to affix upon the small boroughs of 
this country. Ifhon. members would even 
go the length of adopting the charges pre- 
ferred by the resolutions against the small 
borough system, would it be fair to give 
the sanction of the House to such charges, 
without adopting some remedy for the evil, 
if evil there did exist in that portion of our 
representative system? But he was not 
prepared to affirm the truth of the charges 
made against the close boroughs. He 
could not assent to the proposition, that 
boroughs, where the electors were few in 
number, were more open to bribery and 
corruption than boroughs where the num- 
ber of electors was great; because he had 
no evidence whatever of the fact. He 
could not, therefore, consent to involve in 
a sweeping condemnation those boroughs 
where there was a small number of electors. 
He had no reason to suppose that the 
trustees of those boroughs had violated 
the trust reposed in them. But even if, 
after due consideration, it should appear 
that any of those boroughs had not 
honestly exercised their franchise, the 
noble lord had not stated how he would 
propose to appropriate the forfeited fran- 
chise. The hon. gentleman who had 
seconded the motion had advocated the 
necessity of adopting these resolutions now, 
with a view to pledge the House to the 
discussion of this important question next 
session. But if the resolutions were ne- 
gatived now, the noble lord would not lose 
the opportunity of having this question 
discussed next session; and it so happened, 
by a fortuitous coincidence, that that very 
night a noble lord had given notice of amo- 
tion for next session forthe purpose of giving 
the elective franchise to the manufacturing 
towns of Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Leeds. So that if there should be no time 
for debating the question of parliamentary 
reform this session, ample opportunity 
would be afforded for the discussion of 
the subject in the next session. The no- 
ble lord, besides, rested his motion upon 
grounds which he imagined would not 
meet with the approbation of the advocates 
of the general measure of parliamentary 
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The noble lord had attacked the close 
boroughs as having, in the first instance, 
been the means of the adoption by that 
House of the abominable principles of free 
trade; and, secondly, as having enabled 
that House, contrary to the sense of the 
people, to carry the question of Catholic 
emancipation. Now those who advocated 
the general measure of reformwould scarcely 
support the resolutions of the noble lord 
on the ground that the close boroughs had 
contributed to the triumph of a great 
principle over local prejudices and pas- 
sions; nor was he aware, that the noble 
lord’s objection to the existence of the 
close boroughs, as influencing the adop- 
tion of the principle of free trade, would 
have a greater weight with those hon. 
members. If the system of close boroughs 
had contributed to the triumph of those 
great principles, such a system should 
rather be preserved than sacrificed. Even 
if he could at all bring himself to assent 
to the proposition of the noble lord, he 
would object to the period at which it had 
been brought forward. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that having been 
always the advocate of parliamentary 
reform, he should certainly vote for the 
resolutions moved by the noble marquis. 
If, however, he imagined that the adoption 
of parliamentary reform would be caleu- 
lated to make that House less inclined to 
the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty, he should rather that the House 
should remain as it was at present consti- 
tuted, than that such a change should be 
effected in its character. He uniformly 
advocated parliamentary reform, because 
it was calculated to produce a quite dif- 
ferent result. The right hon. Secretary, 
in bringing in the bill for Catholic eman- 
cipation, had proved to demonstration, that 
the majority of the popular representation 
of the country was in favour of that 
measure. For himself, he had always 
advocated the principles of free trade; his 
only fault with the government was, that 
they did not go far enough; and if he 
thought that the people of England were 
so obtuse in their understandings, and so 
blind to their own interests, as to oppose 
those principles, he should prefer, under 
such circumstances, to refer the subject 
for consideration to the portion of the in- 
tellect of the country at present in that 
House, than refer it to those whose igno- 
rance made them run counter to their best 
interests, Whoever the noble lord might 
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have referred to, when he spoke of the 
persons who had deserted the cause of 
parliamentary reform, he would say, that 
as long as he had a seat in that House, he 
should not be found wanting in any crisis, 
or on any occasion, to support that ques- 
tion. He would be the last man to inquire 
into what were the motives of him who 
brought the question forward, but would 
give it his zealous support. The noble 
lord had urged many of those topics 
which, by frequent repetition, had become 
tedious ; but it was only by their being so 
urged, that they had arrived at that point 
at which it was impossible any longer to 
contradict them. He trusted that the 
noble lord, in bringing forward these reso- 
lutions now, meant to pledge himself to 
introduce the subject to the notice of the 
House in the next session. He would 
congratulate the House and the country 
upon the change in the language of go- 
vernment upon this subject. The time 
was, when if a single finger had been 
stirred in the cause of parliamentary 
reform, the question was sure to be put 
down by the most decisive and uncompro- 
mising of all negatives. The late colleague 
of the right hon. Secretary, Mr. Canning, 
had in his place in that House, said, that 
in whatever shape the question of reform 
was proposed, it should find in him a 
determined and uncompromising oppo- 
nent. It was not so upon the present 
occasion. The first objection of the right 
hon. Secretary to the motion was, that the 
time of the session was not convenient for 
the House to entertain a subject of such 
magnitude. Mr. Canning, on the contrary, 
had always treated the question as one of 
total insignificance to render it of any con- 
sequence, whether it were introduced at 
the beginning, in the middle, or at the end 
of the session. If the House was thin, he 
said it was so much the better; for it the 
better held up the subject and its sup- 
porters to the ridicule of the country. The 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, on the contrary, had never been one 
of those decided opponents of parliament- 
ary reform, whom nothing could induce to 
look with any degree of favour to that all- 
important measure ; and he was happy to 
observe, in what the right hon. gentleman 
had said that night, that he did not object 
to the principle, but that his opposition 
was rather occasioned by the abserice of a 
fuller House, and by his feeling that a 
more mature deliberation should be given 
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to the question. Now, with respect to the 
motion of the noble marquis, he would 
only say, that he was a very extensive, 
but he would not admit that he was a wild, 
reformer. He was very glad to take what 
parliament was inclined to give him; and 
he weuld feel deeply indebted to them if 
they would give him all he wished for. 
But, so long as parliament was constituted 
as it was at present, it struck him, that 
money must be able (he was sorry to say 
the word) but it struck him that money 
must be able to command a seat in parlia- 
ment; and they all knew that it actually 
did so. Under that system, many persons 
who wished to sit in parliament, and who 
had not nerve sufficient to brave the marks 
of popular favour or disfavour, which were 
generally shown where a man was obliged 
to face a large body of representatives, 
endeavoured, by their wealth, to make 
their way into that House. To prove 
this, he would instance a case. How did 
the late Mr. Ricardo come into parlia- 
ment? He had often spoken to that 
excellent gentleman on the subject, and 
Mr. Ricardo had told him, that if he were 
to stand a popular contest, he should be 
sure to be defeated; for there was some- 
thing in his disposition which prevented 
him from encountering the parties at a 
popular election. The consequence was, 
that he laid out a certain sum of money, 
which gave him a vested right to a seat in 
that House; which seat he might have 
held on these terms if he had lived to the 
age of Methuselah. Now, such men as 
Mr. Ricardo ought to have seats in that 
House; and unless they consented to 
reform the system altogether, he could 
not agree to a proposition for getting rid of 
the small boroughs alone. It was on that 
account, that he would support the motion 
of the hon. gentleman, who meant this 
evening to move that a new writ should be 
issued for East Retford. He was, how- 
ever, thankful to the noble marquis who 
had brought this subject forward ; and he 
was much gratified by the conduct of the 
right hon. Secretary, who had too much 
good sense to resist the principle of reform 
altogether, but rested his opposition on 
the inexpediency of discussing such a 
measure in the present state of the House 
and of the country. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the hon. 
member had not treated him quite fairly 
in his observations. The fact was, when 
he saw the Speaker about to put the ques~ 
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tion, after the mover and seconder had 
spoken, and a few words had been said by 
the hon. member for Wiltshire, he deemed 
it right, under such circumstances, to 
make one or two remarks. Now, he would 
ask, would it have been fitting, when the 
case stood thus, for him to have entered 
into the whole of this question, or to have 
stated what his views with reference to it 
were? To prove that the House were not 
ripe for the discussion of the question, he 
need only refer to the fact that, in the ten 
minutes’ speech of the hon. gentleman, he 
had entirely mistaken the nature of the 
motion. The motion was not for inquiry : 
on the contrary, the noble marquis pro- 
posed the utter condemnation of those 
small decayed boroughs, in support of 
which the hon. gentleman had made one 
of his ablest speeches. He hoped the 
hon. gentleman would not draw any 
inference, therefore, from what had occurred 
that evening, as to his impression with 
respect to parliamentary reform. He 
thought he had shown that this was not 
the occasion on which the House ought to 
proceed to the discussion of such a ques- 
tion; and being of that opinion, he had 
met the motion of the noble lord with a 
direct negative. : 

Mr. Hobhouse.—All he had said was, 
that so long as the present system pre- 
vailed, he would not oppose the existence 
of certain openings for the admission of 
clever men to parliament: but he by no 
means advocated the system. 

Mr. W. Smith expressed his intention 
to vote forthe motion. One effect, he was 
happy to find had been produced by the 
Roman Catholic Relief bill—an effect 
which its best friends had not anticipated : 
it appeared to have transformed a number 
of the highest tories in the land to some- 
thing very nearly resembling radical re- 
formers. 

The Marquis of Blandford, in reply, 
contended, that inquiry was of no use, 
unless the House determined to purify 
itself, and do away with public grievances. 

The House then divided:—For the 
motion 40; Against it 114; Majority 74. 


List of the Minority. 


Benett, J. Calvert, N. 
Brougham, H. Clive, E. B. 
Brougham, J. Cradock, S. 
Buxton, F. Crompton, S. 
Birch, J. Dundas, Hon. T. 
Carter, J. B. Dawson, A. 

Cave, O, Ebrington, Viscount 
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Gordon, R. Whitmore, W. W, 
Guest, J. J. Wilson, Sir R. 
Hobhouse, J.C. Whitbread, S. 
Howick, Viscount Wood, Alderman 
Hume, J. Wood, J. 
Maberly, J. Tellers. 
Marjoribanks, J. Blandford, Marquis of 
Maxwell, J. O'Neill, A. J. 
Monck, J. B. Paired off. 
Osborne, Lord F. Nugent, Lord 
Pelham, J.C. Shut Out. 
Pendarvis, E. W. Coke, T. W. 
Philips, G. R. Cholmeley, M. J. 


Davies, Colonel 
Fazakerley, J. N. 


Prothero, E. 
Robarts, A. W. 


Sebright, Sir J. Palmer, C.F. 

Smith, W. Price, R. 

Thompson, C. P. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Waithman, Alderman Sykes, D. 

Warburton, H. Tavistock, Marquis of 
Webb, E. Wilbraham, G. 


East Retrorp.] Mr. H. Fane pre- 
sented two petitions from the aldermen 
and burgesses of East Retford, in which 
they complained that they had now been, 
for two sessions, deprived of the advantage 
of having representatives in that House to 
watch over their interests, and prayed 
that a new writ for East Retford might 
henceforth be issued. The hon. member 
said, he fully agreed in the prayer of the 
petition. In his opinion, the withholding 
from the electors of East Retford the right 
to return representatives to parliament was 
an arbitrary act, not justified by any legal 
or constitutional doctrine.—He then 
moved, “That Mr. Speaker do issue his 
warrant to the clerk of the Crown to make 
out a new writ for electing of two bur- 
gesses to serve in this present parliament 
for the borough of East Retford, in the 
room of the hon. sir R. L. Dundas and 
W. B. Wrightson, esq. whose election has 
been declared to be void.” 

Mr. Lumley said, he should support the 
motion. He thought he might appeal to 
the hon. member for Blechingley, whether 
this borough had been fairly dealt with. 
It seemed to him, that it had been suff- 
ciently punished, and he trusted the 
House would, in consideration of that 
punishment, allow it to re-elect two mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Tennyson rose, to move an amend- 
ment, which he said he did the more 
willingly, when he recollected that the 
petitions proceeded from the great body 
of the corrupt electors of East Retford, 
and that amongst the signatures was to be 
seen the name of the returning officer, 
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whom the writ, if issued, must be sent. 
He had looked into the precedents, and 
he found none in which, when parliament 
intended to take subsequent proceedings, 
a writ had been issued. There were cases 
in which the writ was suspended for two 
sessions, and he now gave notice, that at 
the commencement of the next session, 
he should again move to transfer the 
elective franchise to Birmingham, and 
under such circumstances it would be of 
no use to issue a new writ, the only effect 
of which would be to give representatives 
to East Retford for the vacation. He 
trusted the right hon. gentleman would 
consider the situation of the great towns, 
and would, next session, bring in a 
measure to give them representatives—a 
course in which he would meet with the 
support of all the respectable classes of 
the community. The hon. member con- 
cluded by moving, by way of amendment, 
“That Mr. Speaker do not issue his war- 
rant to the clerk of the Crown to make 
out a new writ for the electing of two 
burgesses to serve in this present parlia- 
ment for the borough of East Retford 
during the continuance of the present 
session.” 

Lord Howick, though convinced of the 
corruption of the borough of East Retford, 
should vote for the original motion, He 
had voted for the transfer of the elective 
franchise to Birmingham, not as a punish- 
ment, but as one portion of a general 
measure which he should wish to see 
adopted. He did not agree with the 
principle adopted in the House of Lords, 
with regard to the Penrhyn Disfranchise- 
ment bill—namely, that the borough ought 
not to be disfranchised unless the guilt of 
corruption were proved against all the 
electors. He was as much opposed as any 
one to corruption in elections; but he did 
not feel, and would not pretend to feel, 
that indignation which no man really felt 
against bribery of this sort in the present 
day. It was notorious, that a large pro- 
portion of the members of that House 
obtained their seats for value in money ; 
and he might ask even the hon. member 
for Blechingley, and the right hon. Secre- 
tary, the member for Westbury, whether 
the public services of the one or the other 
had alone secured them the honour of their 
seats? He would ask them, whether a 
bribe was less a bribe because it consisted 
of thousands instead of single pounds, and 
because it went into the pocket of one 
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rich instead of into the pockets of many 
r individuals ? 

Sir John Brydges said, that having 
voted for transferring the elective franchise 
from East Retford to the hundred of 
Bassetlaw in the last session, rather than 
to the town of Birmingham, nothing that 
had fallen from honourable members in this 
session had induced him to alter his opi- 
nion; but, after every consideration, he 
was confirmed in it. He thought a harsh 
measure of punishment had been dealt 
out to this borough, in depriving it of its 
elective franchise, as thereby many inno- 
cent persons suffered for the crimes of the 
guilty. But, as the House had come to 
the resolution already so to act, the next 
step for consideration was the best means 
to substitute a fit representation in lieu of 
it. He eonfessed he did not think that 
conferring this privilege on the town of 
Birmingham would be the best step, and 
he was doubtful whether it was desirous of 
it. No such desire had, at least, been 
expressed that he had heard of out of that 
House; it had been alone advocated in it. 
Its inhabitants felt, perhaps, as he did 
upon this occasion—that the interests of 
this great town were sufficiently protected 
and advanced by the two excellent mem- 
bers for the county in which Birmingham 
was situated, and that it would willingly 
dispense with the expense, as well as the 
feuds and heart-burnings, that too fre- 
quently ensued after a contested election. 
The argument that had been made use of 
in this debate—that, by a decision one 
way, the agricultural, and by the other, 
the trading interests would be forwarded 
was an invidious and a false one; it was 
drawing a distinction between two interests, 
neither of which could flourish if the other 
decayed; and it was the duty of every 
member, whether a representative of the 
landed or the commercial interest, ; to 
endeavour to uphold an equal balance of 
prosperity between the two. As _ that 
House had already decided, that bribery 
and corruption had been proved against 
East Retford, consequently that as a 
borough it ought to be disfranchised, he 
should vote against the motion now under 
discussion ; and, considering it immaterial 
to the general benefit of the empire, 
whether representatives be appointed in 
Birmingham or the hundred of Bassetlaw, 
he should, whenever that question came 
under consideration, give his vote for the 
latter; because he considered this was to 
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inflict a lesser punishment upon East 
Retford, than to deprive it altogether of 
any share in the elective franchise. 

Lord Oxmantown said, he was decidedly 
against what was called parliamentary 
reform, because, when he saw the labours 
performed by the members of that House, 
he could not think the people inadequatel 
represented. In this case he did not thin 
that corruption had been proved to such 
an extent as to warrant the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough; but if the House 
should be of another opinion, he should 
have no objection to transfer the franchise 
to Birmingham. 

Mr. Duncombe deprecated the further 
postponement of the decision of this ques- 
tion. Postponement and procrastination 
seemed to be the order of the day in this 
session; so that the people felt now con- 
vinced, that the government had no 
decided opinion on any question. He 
should support the motion, as he thought 
the question ought to be determined. 

Mr. Sykes supported the motion for the 
issue of the new writ, on the ground that 
the guilt of the voters of East Retford 
had not been sufficiently established. 

Mr. Ure observed, that the venality of 
the borough was admitted: it seemed 
to have descended from father to son. 
What was the inference from this case? 
The inference was, that capital would be 
represented in the country, and if an 
attempt was made to check it directly, it 
vindicated its power indirectly. He would 
refuse to restore the elective franchise to 
the corrupt electors of East Retford, upon 
the same ground that he voted for the 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders. When the House could adopt, 
as in the present case, a safe method of 
reform, it was worse than folly not to take 
advantage of it. 

Lord W. Russell agreed, that the case 
of East Retford was not one of peculiar 
delinquency, inasmuch as nine-tenths of 
the members of the House were returned 
by the means now so severely deprecated. 
If an opportunity of giving the writ to 
Birmingham had offered itself, he should 
most readily have availed himself of it; 
but as there was no chance of that, he 
should vote for the issue of the writ rather 
than throw the franchise into the hundred. 

Sir J. Sebright said, he would not give 
a silent vote lest he should be supposed to 
be actuated by tenderness towards this 
borough; but bad as it was, the hon. 
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member would not improve it by extend- 
ing the franchise to Bassetlaw. 

Mr. N. Calvert wished to make an 
observation upon the petition to which 
reference had been made. A more gross 
petition had never been brought before the 
House. Most of those who had signed it 
were persons who had received forty gui- 
neas each for their votes; and they now 
asked to be afforded another opportunity 
to receive the bribe. 

Mr. Bright thought, that the House had 
not done its duty in this case. It ought 
to have persevered ; and he did not think 
it right now to take the strong measure of 
suspending the writ, owing to its own 
neglect. 

Mr. Brougham said, he partook very 
much in the feeling that this subject had 
been so often discussed, that the House 
had reason to be tired of it; but he hoped 
that it was now about to be brought to a 
close, at least for the present. He could 
not coincide in the reasons which some 
honourable gentlemen had given for voting 
for the issue of the writ, although he 
arrived at the same conclusion by a dif- 
ferent road. He entertained sanguine 
hopes that the inquiry regarding East 
Retford would be renewed in the next 
session; but, in the mean time, he thought 
there was no inconsistency in issuing the 
writ, and on some accounts that course 
was preferable, inasmuch as the investiga- 
tion might hereafter be conducted in the 
presence, and with the assistance, of two 
representatives, to guard the interests of 
the borough. Such had been the course 
in the case of Grampound. It was one 
thing to vote that East Retford was cor- 
rupt, and ought, therefore, to be disfran- 
chised by statute, and another for the 
House to declare, that without the con- 
currence of the other branches of the 
legislature, it would prevent the issue of 
the writ to the extent of its power. There 
were constitutional grounds for objecting 
to allow any portion of the body of the 
people to be unrepresented. In cases of ex- 
treme necessity and of extreme delinquen- 
cy, this defect had, however, been permitted 
to exist; but it was a most difficult, 
delicate, and dangerous power, because it 
was liable to abuse, for the House of 
Commons to exercise the power (he would 
not call it privilege nor right, because, 
constitutionally speaking, it had no such 
right) of doing that which could alone be 
properly done by the three branches of 
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the legislature. If East Retford were 
guilty, the course was plain and: straight 
forward. It would only be disfranchised 
by a bill, originating in that House, and 
adopted by the king and the lords. East 
Retford was not disfranchised : no bill for 
the purpose was ever before the House, 
and as long as the writ remained unissued, 
the House was not full, and the repre- 
sentation of the people incomplete. The 
same reason which had recently influenced 
the House in issuing the writ directly for 
the county of Clare, ought to induce it 
not to withhold the writ from East Retford. 
He agreed with what had fallen from the 
hon. baronet, that on the score of corrup- 
tion it was, perhaps, a less evil to return 
the writ to East Retford, than to give it to 
the hundred of Bassetlaw. The inquiry 
had been pursued for three successive 
sessions, and had failed; and yet, what 
was the House called upon to do? It 
was required to punish East Retford 
because it had not been found guilty: at 
no time could that punishment exceed six 
years; but in this instance it might not 
amount to more than forty-eight hours, 
for the House would adjourn in two days, 
and the parliament might possibly be 
dissolved immediately afterwards: in that 
case the writ would be directed to East 
Retford as a matter of course. No man 
respected the hon. member for Blechingley 
more than he did; but he must say, that 
the amendment he had moved was of a 
paltry nature, yet full of solemnity and 
mock-dignity. It declared, come what 
may, that no new writ should be issued to 
East Retford, for the whole of the rest, 
residue and remainder of the present 
session ; which rest, residue and remainder 
amounted only to forty-eight hours. He 
thought it would have been much better 
to have met the motion by a simple and 
direct negative. He would vote for issuing 
the writ. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought, that there 
would be greater inconvenience in now 
issuing the writ than in withholding it. 
When the House had almost unanimously 
declared that the borough of East Retford 
was corrupt, and that it deserved punish- 
ment of some kind or another, it appeared 
to him very improper to issue a writ, em- 
powering these corrupt voters to return 
two members to parliament. He should 
vote, therefore, for the amendment of the 
hon. member. It would have been better, 
indeed, if the amendment had not been 
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put into its present form by the hon. 
member, and if he had met the question 
by a direct negative. . He was desirous to 
meet it so; and if the hon. member would 
withdraw his amendment, and meet the 
motion by a direct negative, it should 
have his support. He begged leave to 
take that opportunity of replying to some 
charges which had been made against the 
government, of wishing to postpone every 
question till the next session. If ever 
there was a patliament which could be 
complained of for not doing business, this 
was not that parliament. He recollected 
that, at the early period of the session, 
the complaint made against the govern- 
ment was not procrastination. They 
were then accused of hastening their 
decisions beyond what was proper, and of 
having made up their mind on the ques- 
tions that were submitted to them, too 
hastily. He did not think that the charge 
of wishing to escape responsibility was at 
all deserved ; but it was not extraordinary 
that the members of government, whose 
time had been occupied, should desire, 
when questions were submitted to par- 
liament involving most important princi- 
ples, which the individuals who brought 
them forward had mastered by their undi- 
vided attention—it was not extraordinary, 
that ministers should desire to have the 
recess, in order to make themselves masters 
of these important subjects. 

Mr. G. Lamb expressed his determina- 
tion to vote for the motion. He thought 
the House ought long ago to have come 
to a decision on the question , and he saw 
no reason why they should not do so in 
the present session. Why could not the 
session be prolonged for a fortnight ? 
The House was told, that the question 
could not be disposed of, because the 
session must be closed. It would seem as 
if some invisible power controlled the 
House. Honourable members were to be 
forthwith sent about their business. Every 
thing was postponed. In future, when 
the practice of the court of Chancery 
should be under consideration, let no 
member condemn the judge of that court 
for procrastinating ; for here they had 
been occupied four sessions with the East 
Retford case; the evidence was all taken, 
day after day they carried the papers 
home with them, but yet they were unable 
to come to any decision. 

Sir E. Carrington said, he would vote 
for the original motion. 
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The amendment having been withdrawn, 
the House divided on the original motion : 
For the motion 44; Against it 135; 
Majority 91. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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SLaveRyY in THE Mavritius -~- 
Conpucr or Sir R. Farquuar.] Mr. 
F. Buxton rose to move for Copies of 
certain Papers connected with the State 
of the Slaves in the Mauritius, and for 
the Observations of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Condition of 
the Slaves in that Island. 

Sir R. Farguhar said, he was desirous 
to know whether the hon. member intended 
to proceed with the motion of which he 
had long since given notice, respecting 
his conduct while intrusted with the go- 
vernment of the Mauritius. He called 
upon the hon. member in his place to say 
whether it was his intention to proceed with 
that motion; and he conceived he had a 
right to put the alternative to the hon. 
member, either to proceed with that 
motion, or to retract the charges which he 
had preferred against him. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, that the delay had 
been on his part inevitable. Early in the 
session of 1827, the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, in the name of Mr. Canning, 
had applied to him to withdraw his motion 
for a committee on the subject for a cer- 
tain time, and to that application he 
acceded. He had subsequently proceeded 
to the investigation, and he had only been 
prevented from following it up by una- 
voidable circumstances. The hon. baronet 
said, that there were now two courses open 
to him—that he should either proceed 
with his motion, or retract the charges 
which he had made against him. Now, 
it was utterly impossible that he could 
retract the charges which he had made— 
it was utterly impossible that he could 
withdraw the charge—that slavery, to a 
considerable extent, had been carried on 
under the government of the hon. baronet. 
If his majesty’s ministers were not prepared 
to assent to a commission on the subject, 
as he believed they were, he begged to 
assure the hon baronet, that next session 
his challenge would be accepted, and 
that he would be then afforded a full 
opportunity of refuting, if he could, the 
charges made against him while governor 
of the Mauritius. He had only to remark 
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now, that general Hall was ready and able 
to prove, as an officer and a gentleman, 
that the Slave-trade had been carried on, 
under the government of the hon. baronet. 
There certainly could. not be stronger 
prima facie evidence to prove the inno- 
cence of the hon. baronet, than his anxiety 
to court inquiry on the subject; and he 
was ready to admit, that an individual 
standing in the situation of the hon. 
baronet should be presumed to be innocent, 
until his guilt had been completely estab- 
lished. He could assure the hon. baronet, 
however, that whenever the subject came 
to be investigated, disclosures would be 
made of scenes of cruelty, violations of 
public law, and toleration of the Slave- 
trade, unexampled in the history of any 
country. The hon. member then read 
certificates of his physician, to show that, 
during the last and the present session, he 
could not attend to public business in 
parliament without danger to his life. 

Dr. Lushington said, it was proved, 
from the evidence which had been taken 
on the subject, that the Slave-trade had 
been carried on for ten years during the 
administration of the hon. baronet. Jt 
further appeared, that during his ad- 
ministration in the Mauritius every person 
who had been taken in the act of 
carrying on the Slave-trade was allowed 
to walk out of prison, and that the prisons 
were so badly secured, that those who 
were committed, and who anticipated a 
conviction, had it in their power to escape, 
and did actually escape from prison. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that this de- 
bate was taking a course of very unplea- 
sant personal altercation. He could bear 
evidence that the health of the hon. mem- 
ber for Weymouth had been in such a 
state, as that it had been impossible for 
him to have proceeded in these investiga- 
tions :~ indeed, that to overabundance of 
zeal in prosecuting them, his life had 
nearly fallen a sacrifice. At the same 
time it must be allowed, that it was a very 
unfair thing to have vague accusations 
hanging, year after year, over the head 
of the governor of a distant colony. 
Whilst in pamphlets printed and circu- 
lated periodically, amongst all sorts of 
people, by a society of zealous and enthu- 
siastic persons hawking for subscriptions 
in all directions, and taking all sorts of 
informations from every discontented 
party they could catch hold of from any 
of the colonies, without due precaution on 
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examination, very injurious impressions, as 
to the conduct of individuals were likely 
to prevail. It should be borne in mind, 
that the hon. baronet had been the first 
governor of a colony conquered from the 
French ; that in his position, it would 
obviously be of the greatest importance to 
make his government as popular as cir- 
cumstances would permit amongst the 
colonists; and that it would require evi- 
dently great prudence in the endeavour to 
change habits which had become inveter- 
ate. He had heard from parties — 
long previously to the present discussions— 
who had been at the Mauritius during 
the hon. baronet’s government, that the 
hon. baronet had succeeded in rendering 
himself highly popular amongst the white 
inhabitants; and, at the same time, had 
shewn himself throughout most earnest in 
his endeavours for the amelioration of the 
situation of the black population. Whe- 
ther it had been in the hon. baronet’s 
power, or in the power of any one, at that 
time, to have entirely prevented the im- 
portation of slaves, he had no means of 
knowing. 

Mr. Brougham hoped the House, when- 
ever it entered upon the case of the hon. 
baronet, would do so uninfluenced by pre- 
judice or personal feeling. He trusted, 
whenever the charges against the hon. 
baronet were brought forward, that he 
would come clear out of the investigation. 
He was satisfied that the House would 
concur wirh him in thinking, that the 
delay which had occurred was not attribut- 
able to the hon. member for Weymouth. 

Mr. Irving said, he had been a member 
of the committee before which the evidence 
had been produced in support of the 
charges against the hon. baronet ; that he 
had regularly attended that -committee ; 
and that he had arrived at quite a different 
conclusion from that adopted by the hon. 
member for Weymouth, in reference to 
that evidence. He considered that evi- 
dence entitled to very little credit, and 
that the charges preferred against the hon. 
baronet had not been at all proved. 

Mr. Fergusson said, it was certainly 
hard that this charge should have been 
left hanging over the head of the hon. 
baronet during the space of three years; 
and he thought it unfair, on the part of 
the hon. member for Weymouth, to anti- 
cipate that the charges would be proved 
on the future investigation of this case. 
He felt it his duty to bear his testimony to 
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the anxiety which had been uniformly 
expressed by the hon. baronet to have his 
case fully investigated. In the East, the 
general opinion was, that, in the situation 
in which the hon. baronet was placed, no 
person could have exerted himself more 
efficiently to put down the Slave-trade, 
which he found in a flourishing condition, 
at the time he assumed the government of 
the Mauritius. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, he had been also 
a member of the committee, and that the 
impression which the evidence had made 
upon his mind was not favourable to the 
hon. baronét. General Hall had assured 
him, that he was ready at any time to 
substantiate the charge which he had pre- 
ferred against the hon. baronet. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that the hon. 
baronet’s anxiety for inquiry was a pre- 
sumption in his favour; and he trusted 
that the hon. baronet would be able to 
clear his conduct when that inquiry came 
on. He could bear testimony to the 
statement of his hon. friend, the member 
for Weymouth, as to his inability to pro- 
secute this inquiry, owing to bad health, 
during the last and the present session of 
parliament. He contended, that the charge 
preferred against the opponents of slavery 
in this country by the hon. member for 
Newton (Mr. Gurney), was quite unwar- 
ranted and unfounded. The undistin- 
guishing aspersions which had been 
thrown out by that honourable member 
were unmerited, and could not be sus- 
tained by a reference to facts. ; 

Sir G. Murray said, he owed it to the 
hon. member for Weymouth to state, that 
he had repeatedly intimated to him his 
anxiety to proceed with this inquiry, and 
had assured him that he possessed the 
means of establishing the charges which 
he had preferred. It was also but fair to 
mention, that the hon. baronet, on the 
other hand, had courted inquiry with the 
greatest anxiety, and had stated to him, 
with equal confidence, that he should be 
able to disprove all the charges preferred 
against him. It was highly desirable that 
this inquiry should take place as soon as 
possible, that the conduct of the hon. 
baronet, if innocent, should be cleared up. 
and that his guilt, if he really were guilty, 
should be fully established. It should be 
recollected, that the geographical position 
of the Mauritius had rendered it extremely 
favourable for the carrying on of the 
Slaye-trade, and that the hon, baronet 
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had, in consequence, encountered a pro- 
portionate degree of difficulty in putting 
it down. : 

Mr. Sykes contended, that the evidence 
which had been already produced went 
strongly to substantiate the charges against 
the hon. baronet. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EccresiasticaL Courts Biiu.]:° The 
House resumed the adjourned debate on 
the motion, ‘ that the Amendments made 
by the Committee to this bill be now read 
a second time. ” 

Mr. Hume said, that the Ecclesiastical 
Courts were nests of sinecures which ought 
to be abolished. He could not consent to 
the present bill, which was a partial mea- 
sure, It would be better to postpone it 
until next session, when the whole system 
of these courts might be revised. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the measure now 
under consideration, the judges of these 
courts were intrusted with the power of 
reculating the amount of fees. This was 
extremely objectionable; and he viewed 
such a principle with the more jealousy, 
when he knew that five persons who prac- 
| tised in one of those courts were nearly 
| connected with the right hon. judge who 
| presided there. He should therefore op- 
| pose the farther progress of the measure. 

Sir John Nicholl said, that the hon. 
member was altogether misinformed on 
the subject. As to there being five persons 
' who were nearly connected with him, who 
| practised in the court, the fact was, that 
| there was but one. He pledged his honour, 
| moreover, that during the twenty years he 
had been judge, he had never on any one 
| occasion interfered with appointments in 
| the Register-office. As to sinecures, cer- 
| tainly his office was not one; and with 

respect to salary, the judge had none; he 
| was paid by fees. The fees paid in the 
| court now were the same that were paid 
in the year 1734,’ and were extremely 
light upon individual suitors. The high- 
est fee was 7s. 10d.; and that was the fee 
| for sealing an administration. It was only 
| in the aggregate that the fees were large. 
In the case of the late Mr. Farquhar, the 
judge was occupied fora fortnight,in reading 
the evidence: the argument of counsel 
lasted four days; the judge was occupied 
four hours in delivering his judgment ; 
and for this the judge received a fee of 
1/.; having previously received the fee of 
|'7s. 10d. on sealing the administration. 
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This measure was founded on the recom- 
mendation of the commissioners : it would 
not interfere with any general measure : 
and he trusted, therefore, the House 
would see that there was no reason for 
postponing it till the next session. 

r. A. Dawson observed, that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts called for reform; 
the stalls of that Augean stable required 
cleansing. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the course 
pursued by the hon. member for Aberdeen 
afforded no encouragement to the intro- 
duction of partial reforms; which partial 
reforms did not preclude more extensive 
ones. If an individual member, by the 
abuse of the power which he possessed, 
could defeat a measure of this kind, no 

rson would be encouraged hereafter to 
introduce partial reforms. The worst of 
it was, that the hon, member brought no 
information to this question. He was 
quite ignorant on the subject. He did 
not know the meaning of the term “ domi- 
nus litis,” which he supposed was a person 
who could dispose of the whole matter 
independently of the judge. If the hon. 
member persisted in his course, the re- 
sponsibility of preventing the passing of 
this measure of reform would rest on his 
shoulders. 

Mr. Hume persisted in dividing the 
House; when there appeared: for the 
Bill 18; against it 4, An adjournment 
consequently took place, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 4. 


Ricuts or Auruors—PertiTIon oF 
C. Bucke.] Sir J. Mackintosh presented 
a petition from Charles Bucke, of Isling- 
ton, complaining of the imperfect state of 
the law for the Protection of Literary Pro- 
perty. The right hon. gentleman observed, 
that the rights of authors in their literary 
productions were less respected by, the law 
and the tribunals of this country, than in 
any other having pretensions to literary 
character. Persons of the highest literary 
fame had had their dramatic productions 
represented on the stage wholly against 
their consent. Lord Byron and Mr. Mill- 
man had had to complain of abuses of 
this kind, but they were without redress. 
The petitioner had to complain of a simi- 
lar abuse. He had written a tragedy, 
which the proprietors of one of the large 
theatres had brought out on the stage 
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against his consent. He now prayed for 
the enactment of a law, that no person 
shall, during the period of an author’s 
life, and, in case of death, for the period 
of fourteen years from the first publica- 
tion of his piece, perform any tragedy, 
&c. without the consent of the author. 
Mr. G. Lamb said, it was extremely 
hard upon authors, that when they pro- 
duced a work of a dramatic character, 
intending it only for the press and not for 
the stage, they should, by the cupidity of 
managers in bringing it out for represen- 
tation, be put, nolens volens into the very 
disagreeable situation of damned authors. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Currency—BirMinouam Petition 
FOR AN ALTERATION THEREOF.|] Mr. 
Brougham said, he held in his hand a 
petition, which he was instructed to pre- 
sent from a most respectable body of 
persons. In the prayer of the petition, or 
the allegations on which it was founded, 
he did not generally concur, and he had 
so stated to them; but still they wished 
that he should present their case to the 
House. ‘The petition was from a very 
respectable body of manufacturers in Bir- 
mingham, and was signed by eight thou- 
sand individuals, who, with the exception 
of five, had signed it without any solicita- 
tion. The substance of the petition was, 
in the first place, the declaration of a very 
notorious fact; namely, the prevalence of 
very great distress throughout the manu- 
facturing districts, and more especially in 
the town of Birmingham. This distress 
they ascribe to the bill which, as they 
state, tampered with the currency; and 
they gave a measure of the depreciation 
which he confessed he did not clearly 
comprehend; for they said it amounted 
to fifty per cent, but in their illustration 
they made it one hundred per cent, by 
asserting, that the effect was, to double 
the debt of 800 millions, as well as the 
55 millions of taxes which the public had 
to pay. According to his judgment, the 
depreciation did not, at any time, exceed 
thirty per cent, and that was when the 
price of gold was 5/. 7s. 10d. per ounce. 
After affirming their distress, they went 
on to suggest aremedy; which was, that 
the government should establish such a 
just and equitable currency as would raise 
the price of labour, and at the same time 
give vigour to the manufacturing interests. 
Now, with respect to the depreciation, he 
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admitted that it had its effect upon the 
condition of the petitioners, but he denied 
that it involved the whole of the 800 
millions of debt, for a great part of that 
was assuredly incurred before the depre- 
ciation of the currency,—which deprecia- 
tion was not admitted until lord King’s 
pamphlet, in the year 1800. The peti- 
tioners complained (and there he certainly 
agreed with them) that there was a ‘great 
deal of undeserved obloquy cast upon the 
country bankers; asa proof of which they 
stated, that out of the seventy bankers 
who had failed during the panic of 1825, 
sixty of them had paid twenty shillings in 
the pound. . The petitioners denied the 
existence of over-trading, over-production, 
and over-population; but he did not con- 
cur in the cogency of their reasoning upon 
the topic of over-trading ; for he remem- 
bered when some of our manufacturers 
exported ship-loads of saddles to countries 
where such articles were never used, car- 
goes of earthenware where there could be 
no demand for it, and even coals to coun- 
tries where there was more timber than 
the inhabitants could consume. The ex- 
perience of the speculations to Buenos- 
Ayres in 1806 and 1807, was, he thought, 
a clear proof that there was such a thing 
as over-trading. As to over-popula- 
tion, he feared that the instance of Ire- 
land was alone sufficient to establish the 
fact. The petitioners also stated, that 
there ought to be no restraint imposed upon 
agricultural imports, and they particularly 
complained, that when the change in the 
currency was arranged, it was not accom- 
panied by a corresponding reduction of 
taxation, and there he entirely agreed with 
the petitioners; for nothing could have 
been more inopportune than the laying 
on 3 or 4 millions of taxes in 1819; and 
he also agreed with them, that all those 
salaries, civil or military, which had in 
former years been raised on account of 
the depreciation of money, ought now to 
be reduced when a metallie circulation 
prevailed. He wished he could as easily 
see the relief which the petitioners looked 
for, as emanating from these reductions ; 
for after they were all made, he feared the 
weight of 800 millions of debt, and its 
30 or 40 millions of interest, would still 
be a heavy load on the national industry. 
In wishing to do full justice to the views 
of the petitioners, he must at the same 
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back upon a depreciated currency. This, 
he was persuaded, the legislature could 
not attempt ; it was an experiment which 
would be fatal to the best interests of the 
community. At all events, he concurred 
with that part of the prayer of the petition, 
which in the strongest manner urged the 
government to lase not a moment in 
causing such a reduction of the public 
burthens as was consistent with the real 
exigencies of the state, and the just 
demands of the people. 

Mr. Lawley said, the petitioners had 
solicited his support of the prayer of this 
petition, but he could not give it, because 
he believed that the change in the cur- 
rency was not the cause of the present 
distress. He could not consent to change 
the existing medium of the currency, be- 
cause it would only have the effect of 
restoring that fictitious system of credit 
which had been so fatal in its results. At 
present, any man capable of producing 
adequate security, could get whatever 
money he pleased from his banker; and 
that was the sound state upon which credit 
ought to rest. 

Mr. Wodehouse concurred with the peti- 
tioners, that all the mischief of which they 
complained had arisen from the alteration 
of the currency, without due regard to 
the probable effect of the change upon all 
other money denominations. He likewise 
condemned the kind of standard for gold 





which this country had set up, and which 
had no corresponding standard in any 
other kingdom in the world. 

Mr. Leycester said, that the great cause 
of the distress of the country had arisen 
from the Sinking-fund. It had the most 
fatal effects upon the manufacturers of the 


| country, and was entirely inapplicable to 


the present state of the nation. 

Mr. E. Davenport said, that every 
thing he had heard confirmed the opinions 
he had invariably expressed, of the griev- 
ances endured by the people from the 
impolitic measures of their government. 

Mr. Benett said, he was decidedly: of 
opinion that the alteration which had been 
made in the currency was one of the 
greatest errors that ever was committed. 
The farmer at the present moment was 
compelled to sell double the quantity of 
produce to pay his rent and taxes, than 
it was formerly necessary for him to do. 
He now paid three sovereigns, instead of 
three 1/. notes, to meet the interest on the 





time express his opinion, that the country 
could not now retrace its steps and fall 





three per cent consols, It was the opinion 
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of Mr. Ricardo and other eminent men, 
that some alteration must be effected with 
respect to the debt. Those individuals 
argued, that it must be discharged, in one 
way or other, before the country could 
fully adopt the principles of free trade; 
and he was convinced that some remedy, 
in the shape of a property tax, or some 
measure of that description, must be car- 
ried into effect, in order to meet the exi- 
gencies of the country. If they did not 
think it proper to have recourse to so 
strong a measure as that, they would be 
driven to the necessity of adopting pallia- 
tives, such as were to be found in an 
extended paper currency, and other 
projects of a similar nature. At the 
time when there was an extended paper 
currency the rents were paid; and he 
knew that, in consequence of the refusal 
of accommodation to the farmers by the 
country bankers, a very great deficiency 
was observable in the sums received by 
the landlords at Lady-day. It was utterly 
impossible, looking to the low prices paid 
for articles of consumption, that this 
country could continue to maintain so 
overwhelming an extent of taxation. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, the 
conviction of his mind was, that it was 
impossible for them to go on for another 
session, in the way in which they had been 
proceeding for some time past. The peti- 
tion was very important. The points to 
which it directed their attention were of 
first-rate consequences ; and he was ex- 
tremely sorry that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman below him had not himself stated 
his opinion as to what measures were neces- 
sary to meet the evils by which the coun- 
try was beset on every side. He agreed 
entirely in the statement made by the 
petitioners, that while the means of meet- 
ing: taxation were greatly reduced, the 
weight of the debt was almost doubled. 
He begged leave to call the attention of 
the House to the - fallacious statements 
which had been made with respect to the 
growing prosperity of the country. It 
appeared by papers which he had in his 
possession, that the real value of the ex- 
ports of British manufactures in 1798 and 
1799, exceeded the official value more 
than 14,000,000/., and that the official 
value had been advancing while the real 
value had been decreasing, and to so great 
an extent, that, in 1828, the real value 
was below the official nearly 16,000,000/. 
it also appeared that had the real value 
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kept its relative position with the official, 
it would, instead of being only 36,000,000/. 
in 1828, have amounted to 86,500,000/. ; 
showing an actual depreciation of nearly 
50,000,000/., or ninety-seven per cent. 
Taking the aggregate of the last three 
years, the exports were, in real value, less 
in amount than the official by more than 
40,000,0001., although it would appear 
that there was an increase in the official 
value of 12,000,000/. in the last two years. 
Independently of the difference between 
the real and the official value, it would be 
seen that the export trade had declined in 
real value for the last thirty years to a vast 
amount. If gentlemen compared the 
aggregate amount of the exports of the 
last six years in real value with that of 
the six preceding years (1816 to 1822), 
they would be found to have fallen off 
13,500,000/. Comparing the same with 
the six prior years (1810 to 1816), they 
were less by 41,000,000/.; compared with 
the six years further back (1804 to 1810), 
they were less by 52,000,000/.; and with 
those of 1798 to 1804, less by 35,000,0002. : 
Taking the average of the whole period,— 
the last six years, as compared with the 
twenty-five preceding years, were less in 
real value by nearly 6,000,000/. per an- 
num; and this, it must be remarked, did 
not comprise the decrease in the export of 
colonial or foreign produce. The decrease 
in real value of colonial and foreign pro- 
duce exported for the last eight years, as 
compared with those of 1814 to 1822, 
was 4,500,000/. per annum; the annual 
decrease in British goods exported in the 
same period, by like comparison, was 
nearly 9,000,000/., making together an 
annual decrease of 13,500,000/. for the 
last eight years in our export trade. And 
yet, while things were going on in this 
way, they had the madness to suffer the 
country to be inundated with French 
goods. While this depreciation had been 
going on, the taxes had remained station- 
ary; and were about 50,000,000/. per an- 
num; whilst insolvency, crime, and pau- 
perism, had rapidly increased. It was 
impossible that such a state of things 
could long continue. This was a subject 
which one day or other would force itself 
upon the attention of the House and the 
government, and they must sooner or later 
either give protection to the trade of the 
country, so as to enable it to sustain the 
present immense burthen of taxation, or 
return back to a paper currency, 
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Mr. Whitmore said, that nothing that 
had fallen from the worthy alderman had 
more astonished him than the statement 
that the foreign trade of this country had 
greatly declined of late years. The worthy 
alderman, in making that statement, 
should recollect that the official value 
merely stated the quantity of goods ex- 
ported, and that the declared value stated 
the real value which the various commodi- 
ties exported at the time bore in the mar- 
ket. Now, in comparing the present 
period with the year 1814, it would be 
seen that a considerable fall had taken 
place in the real value of articles of com- 
merce, partly arising from the alteration 
in our currency, and partly attributable to 
other causes, such as the greater cheap- 
ness now of the raw material for manu- 
factures, and the vast improvements that 
had been made in our manufacturing 
machinery. It could be easily shown that 
there had been a vast increase in the 
quantity of articles exported from this 
country. He would refer but to one 
document to show that the progress made 
in the foreign trade of this country was 
unexampled in the history of any country 
in the world. From 1790 to 1799, the 
annual average exports of this country, 
stated in official value (which stated the 
quantity), amounted to 17,670,0002. From 
1800 to 1809, the annual average amount 
was 26,241,000/.; from 1810 to 1820, the 
annual average amount was 36,924,000/., 
—showing an increase in the annual ave- 
rage of exports of 10,000,0002. for each 
period of ten years respectively. From 
1821 to 1826 the annual average amount 
was 45,110,000/.; in 1827 it was 
51,276,000/.; and in 1828 it rose to 
52,049,000/. And this was the great 
fall in the foreign trade of the country 
which the worthy alderman deplored. He 
should not enter into the subject of the 
currency ; he never could find that any of 
those honourable members who complained 
of the present state of our currency, were 
ready with any specific plan to meet the 
situation of the currency. It was true, 
that great pressure had arisen from the 
change from a paper to a metallic cur- 
rency. It was equally certain, that to 
tamper with the currency of any country 
must be followed by a certain degree of 
distress, and that it was impossible to 
return from a paper to a metallic currency 
without producing suffering in the coun- 


try. But the question was, whether they 
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were to have a fluctuating currency, under 
which no man could be for one day cer- 
tain of the value of his property, and 
which tended to drive capital out of the 
country, or whether they should not 
establish a currency less liable to sudden 
changes and fluctuations. He did not 
take the gloomy view which the worthy 
alderman ard others had taken of the 
prospects of the country; and he totally 
differed from them as to the remedy for 
our present difficulties. He looked upon 
the entire relaxation of our commercial 
laws, so as to allow the free employment 
and circulation of capital, as one of the 
best means of restoring the prosperity of 
the country; and he looked forward to 
the opening of the trade to India as a 
measure calculated to remove much of the 
distress under which the country laboured. 
It had been said, that the distress of the 
country was principally owing to the con- 
traction of, and consequent rise in, the 
currency. If that were the case, when the 
currency was depreciated to the fullest 
possible extent must be the period when 
we should look for the greatest state of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had presented this 
petition had stated, that though he dis- 
agreed with its more material allegatiuns, 
yet that there was one part of it in which 
he entirely coincided; namely, that con- 
siderable relief might be given by diminu- 
tion of expenditure and decrease of tax- 
ation: now this was all mere delusion ; 
there could be, under our debt and our 
habits and our necessary establishments, 
no sensible relief from decrease of expen- 
diture; and diminution of taxation, rebus 
sie stanttbus, could be neither more nor 
less than accelerated bankruptcy.—He 
said, he had so often troubled the House 
on the subject of the currency, that even 
in the few words he should now venture, 
he approached it with trepidation. - The 
main and leading cause of all our embat- 
rassment was the fixing the standard in 
1819 at the arbitrary price of gold in 
1711; since which period the prices of all 
other articles had increased three-fold. 
There, Mr. Gurney said, he took his stand 
jn 1818, and every thing which had oe- 
curred since had gone to confirm him in 
the opinions which he then held, From 
that time to this, there had been alterna- 
tions of pressure, as things were brought 
to that test, or were left flowing when 
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paper values, gold not being demanded, 
practically superseded it.—It was perfectly 
clear, that we could not goon without 
the use of a certain amount of circulating 
credit; but of this the one and five pound 
notes had, at all times, been a very minor 
part—the much greater proportion having 
always consisted of bills of exchange 
and other negociable securities. Now, 
whenever there was a great stagnation of 
commerce, there was, of this larger cir- 
culation, an incalculable diminution. As 
consumption went on, and stocks dimi- 
nished, it might be expected that trade 
would become somewhat more active; 
and that the consequent creation of bills 
of exchange, might be found to give 
prices something of a lift. Should this 
happen, the question would be, whether 
sufficient paper to float our transactions 
could or could not be kept passing from 
hand to hand, when resolveable into 
heavy gold. If it should prove so, it 
would be fortunate ; if it proved otherwise, 
Mr. Gurney said, he saw no remedy but 
issue of paper in some shape or other ; 
but whatever paper it might be found ne- 
cessary to issue for the wants of the com- 
munity, he trusted that it never again 
would be allowed to be issued on the re- 
sponsibility of the private bankers. 

Mr. Attwood said, it had not been his 
intention to address the House on this 
occasion, but he thought that common 
justice would not be done to the peti- 
tioners, if some of the errors and misre- 
presentations into which the hon. and 
learned gentleman who presented their 
petition had fallen with regard to it, (un- 
consciously he was quite satisfied) were 
not set right. When the hon. and learned 
gentleman told the House that he was 
acquainted with such circumstances, as 
that cargoes of goods badly assorted had 
been sent by traders to different markets, 
at different times, and that such cargoes 
were unsuited to those markets, what he 
stated was no doubt correctly true; but 
the slightest consideration would have 
shewn him, that such statement could 
not well be in contradiction to any thing 
said by those whose petition he presented, 
and whose opinions he believed he was 
disputing. The eight thousand traders 
by whom the petition was signed, could 
scarcely have meant to assert, that no 
example of ignorance, imprudence, or 
extravagance was to be found in trade: 
that was as little likely as that any consi- 
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derable body of men should maintain 
the proposition, that of the six hundred 
and fifty members which compose the 
House of Commons, every one of them 
was an example of perfect wisdom and 
perfect virtue. The meaning of the peti- 
tioners was, not that no examples of 
partial over-trading have taken place, or 
can take place, as the hon. and learned 
gentleman seems to have understood 
them ; but they assume it to have been 
maintained in this House and elsewhere, 
that at certain recent periods, a kind 
of rage or madness for over-trading has 
distinguished the general operations of 
commerce: and that the consequence of 
this has been, to involve all productive 
industry in that universal and overwhelm- 
ing distress which has prevailed to so 
great a degree, as to have brought the 
country itself to the verge of ruin. This 
is what the petitioners intended to deny, 
and this is the proposition they have con- 
troverted. 

Again, the hon. and learned gentleman 
remarked rather pointedly, on the calcu- 
lation which the petitioners have given, 
of the extent to which the depreciation of 
our paper money had been carried. Now 
he himself has admitted that the price of 
bullion is no correct indication of this ex- 
tent. To what other criterion, then, are 
we to have recourse? Doubtless to the 
general price of commodities; or if this 
be too vague and inconvenient a measure, 
then, to the price of bread corn. Now 
Mr. Horner, who will be taken as a very 
unexceptionable authority on this branch 
of the subject, gave in 1811 an elaborate 
calculation of the extent to which depre- 
ciation had then been carried, as evinced 
by, Ist. the price of bullion, which he 
called the practical measure of value ; 
and next by the price of bread corn, which 
he denominated, its paramount, and real 
standard : and the degree of depreciation 
which this latter standard then gave, 
amounted precisely to fifty per cent. He 
thought therefore that the hon. and 
learned gentleman would not consider him- 
self warranted in imputing extravagance to 
the estimate of depreciation given by the'pe- 
titioners when that estimate given vaguely 
and without assuming minute accuracy, 
was shewn to be very much in agreement 
with the result of the calculation made 
by Mr. Horner in 1811, from the price of 
bread corn; indeed of two calculations, 


the result of both of which corresponded, 
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the one including the price of corn in 
years of scarcity, and the other leaving 
out such years. Into the important ques- 
tion-generally which the petition brought 
under the view of the House, Mr. Att- 
wood said, it was not his. intention to 
enter. And one reason for that was, that 
he entertained now, the same opinion 
which had been quoted by his hon. friend 
the member for Norfolk (Mr. Wodehouse), 
as having been expressed by the hon. 
and learned gentleman himself in 1822. 
That hon. and learned gentleman then 
said, that this question of the currency 
must of necessity be reconsidered : that 
it would force itself again and again on 
the attention of the House. He (Mr. A.) 
was convinced of that now, as firmly as 
the hon. and learned gentleman was then 
convinced of it. The House could not 
escape from the necessity of the reconsi- 
deration and the re-adjustment of their 
currency measures; necessity and the 
distress of the country would force it 
upon them : and he should not now, there- 
fore, desire to give his sentiments at large 
on the question, or to force at that time 
an unwelcome subject upon a reluctant 
audience. But let the House consider for 
a moment one single branch of this im- 
portant subject. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had admitted, as he (Mr. A.) 
understood him, that one of the effects 
produced by the alterations which parlia- 
ment had effected in the value of money, 
has been a surreptitious addition to the 
amount of taxation by which the country 
is burthened. Was it possible that the 
House of Commons could admit of a 
state of things like that, remaining with- 
out investigation and redress; without 
examining into the extent, the necessity, 
and the justice, of this additional levy of 
taxes upon the people, and into the ap- 
propriation of those taxes? This surrep~ 
titious taxation has gone to the extent, 
whatever that extent was, to which the 
depreciation of paper money had been 
carried. And whilst that deprecia- 
tion, admitted by all, was estimated by 
some at five per cent and by others at 
fifty per cent or one hundred per cent, no 
member of that House would assert that 
it was fit for the House of Commons to 
rest satisfied without taking measures, 
first for determining the amount accu- 
rately, and next for proceeding to redress 
the evil; or that it was possible for the 
House, acting with any regard to its cha- 
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racter, or in discharge of its duty, to 
see permanently imposed, a fraudulent 
taxation on the country, to an indefinite 
and uncertain amount ; effected by alter- 
ations in the value of the monied standard, 
secretly carried into execution. 

But whilst he refrained from entering 
into the general question of the currency, 
he could not but desire to express the sa- 
tisfaction with which he witnessed the pre- 
sentation of this petition; in which the 
inhabitants of one of the most important 
towns in the kingdom gave their opinion 
as to the source of all the distress and dif- 
ficulty under which they and the empire 
at largelabour. The town of Birmingham 
assembled in a public meeting, which 
combined a large proportion of the intelli- 
gence, the respectability, and the wealth, 
of the place; informed the House, unani- 
mously, that in their belief, the whole of 
the distress which the country had suffer- 
ed for the last fifteen years, and now suf- 
fers, had its origin, not in any over-ruling 
necessity ; not jn any evil essentially con- 
nected with their commercial system ; but 
altogether in erroneous and false legisla- 
tion; in mistaken measures adopted by 
the House itself; and making that state- 
ment, and coming from soimportanta body, 
he doubted if many documents had ever 
been presented to the House of Commons 
which more powerfully demanded its at- 
tention. An individual who should form 
his opinion of the source of the difficulties 
of the country upon what he might hear 
on the subject from time to time in that 
House, would indeed, differ widely from 
the petitioners. They tell the House of 
errors of legislation; within the House 
nothing is heard of, but of the errors of 
traders. Here they heard at one time of 
over-trading, not such as the hon. and 
learned gentleman spoke of, but of over- 
trading, ruinous to the whole body of 
traders, and bringing the country itself to 
the brink of destruction; then of under- 
trading, that was spoken of as the pre- 
vailing evil at other times; at one time of 
over-speculation, then of under-specula- 
tion; the very same traders speculating 
too much at one period and too little at 
another: they ruin the country by over- 
speculation at one time, and at another 
time, our best hope of security for the 
country lies in exciting them to further 
speculations. They can neither speculate, 
nor cease to speculate, to the satisfaction 
of the House of Commons, At one time 
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the country is ruined by a redundancy of 
capital; afterwards by a redundancy of 
labourers ; and, at length, they arrived at 
a period when both those evils assailled 
them at once. Too much production 
would prevail, or too little. And with all 
these miserable absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies, the House deceived themselves 
and the country; till at length it might 
be believed, that there existed somewhat 
in the very nature of trade—of manufac- 
tures, industry and commerce, or at least 
in the character of English traders—in- 
compatible with any permanent prosper- 
ity and. improvement ; or with any thing 
but ‘misery, destruction, and ruin, The 
inhabitants of Birmingham gave them a 
different account. They stated that the 
industry,. the enterprise, the prudence, 
and the character of the trading commu- 
nity, on whose industry the greatness of 
the country was founded, were unchanged 
—were calculated now, as much as at 
former times, to advance the general ca- 
reer of improvement and prosperity, and 
to make that advancement secure ;—but 
that our own laws, which have secretly 
and from time to time tampered with the 
currency, and juggled with it, changing 
the value of money, and introducing con- 
fusion and fraud into debts and contracts ; 
have for the whole space of the last fifteen 
years defeated all the calculations of pru- 
dence, and rendered all industry and en- 
terprise ruinous. 

In another place a noble person, to 
whom he referred with that respect which 
was due to him from every man, said, that 
his .majesty’s ministers were ready to re- 
ceive suggestions respecting the causes of 
the distress which existed, and the means 
of removing it: and that such suggestions 
would have the earnest consideration of the 
ministers during the approaching recess. 
Now he submitted that there were in 
the petition before the House, sugges- 
tions coming from a very important quar- 
ter, which offered explanations of the 
causes of all the national difficulties, and 
which pointed out methods of plain and 
practical relief. He recommended these 
suggestions to the attentive consideration 
of government, and trusted it would be 
given to them. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that if the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down could 
propose any plan calculated to remove the 
calamities of the country of which he com- 


plained, he should haye chosen a proper pes 
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riod of the session to unfold it ; but instead 
of doing so, he had:got up at that late period 
of the session, and complained, in aggra- 
vated terms, of the evils under which we 
were suffering, without suggesting any 
remedy. It was impossible to restore the 
currency of this country toa sound and 
healthy state, without producing a great 
deal of suffering in thecountry. Thecur- 
rency, after the year 1797, having become 
greatly depreciated, ministers had no 
other alternative open to them, but either 
to leave things as they were, or to do that 
which would be attended with distress and 
suffering for years, to some classes in the 
country. Two measures offered them- 
selves to their consideration in 1819— 
either to leave matters as they were, with 
a depreciated standard, or to raise the 
standard by returning to a metallic cur- 
rency. An equitable adjustment was also 
proposed then; and it was proposed, that 
the public creditor, with whom a debt had 
been contracted in a depreciated paper 
currency, should, upon our returning to 
a metallic currency, be paid only in pro- 
portion to the value of the paper currenc 

in which the debt had been. contracted. 
The first and great objection to this was, 
that it would be impossible to discover the 
original creditor; and, in the next place, 
it would be obviously unjust to adopt 
such a ‘measure in regard to those indivi- 
duals into whose hands those funds had 
subsequently passed, and who might have 
purchased them in a currency but little 
depreciated below the existing standard. 
He hoped never to live to see the ‘time 
when a restriction upon the Bank would 
be again found necessary. It would 
be easy for government, by an_ issue 
of paper, to increase the circulation 
of the country; but what would be 
the consequences ?—that the exchanges 
would rise, and that gold would be carried 
out of the country. Let them but once 
give the power to the Bank to issue paper 
not payable in gold, and all the conse- 
quences which Mr. Hume, in one of his 
essays on the increase of the currency had 
pointed out, would immediately follow. 
Such a measure would for the moment 
promote the prosperity of the country; 
and it was undoubtedly in the power of 
the government by such means for a time 
to establish a factitious prosperity in the 
country. Such. an increase in the cur- 
rency would, for the time, give a stimulus 
to trade and commerce; but if he were 
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sure of that, he was still more certain, that 
such prosperity would not last long, and | 
that the period of unnatural excitement | 
would be followed by a period of languor, 
and that greater distress and suffering 
would arise than they had ever before wit- 
nessed. It was not necessary to look to the 
state of the exchanges during the last two 
months, to see what would be the effect 
of the issue of a paper currency. The 
government would, by such means, en- 
courage the departure of gold from this 
country. It would leave the country ; 
while the Bank would be liable still to pay 
in gold on demand; and he was con- 
vinced, that they never could return to 
the issue of a paper currency, without re- 
lieving the Bank from the obligation of 
paying in gold. Such an increase in the 
currency would only in the end increase 
the sufferings of the country. The govern- 
ment was determined to adhere to the 
present system; and, for the reasons 
which he had stated, he never would con- 
sent to a revision or alteration of the ex- 
isting currency of the country. The ex- 
ports of the country, its imports, and the 
quantity of exciseable articles, had, dur- 
ing this period, increased. As the con- 
sumption of exciseable articles had in- 
creased, the receipts of the revenue had 
progressively increased also. How did 
the hon. member reconcile these facts to 
his statement of the total depression of 
trade and deficient demand? There was 
a fact which ought not to be lost sight of 
in looking at this alleged depression, which 
was the probability that the prosperity of 
One rising district, such as Manchester, 
affected perceptibly and injuriously the 
established manufactures of other dis- 
tricts, having, as it might be called, a 
monopoly hitherto in that branch of ma- 
nufacture, such as Macclesfield and Spital- 
fields. Instead of factories having de- 
creased in number, or the spirit of specu- 
lation in this respect being on the decline, 
the number had sensibly increased every 
year since 1820, more particularly at Man- 
chester ; and, singular enough, those fac- 
tories were either silk factories altogether, 
or factories of goods compounded of silk 
and cotton, or other material. In 1820 


they were fifty-four in number, and they 
were assessed to the poor-rates of the 
town at the annual value of 16,8167. In 
1823 there were fifty-six, and they were 
assessed at a yearly annual value of 





18,2937, In 1826, the year in which the 
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Small-Notes bill passed, they increased to 
seventy-two, and were assessed at 24,0001. ; 
and in 1828, the year prior to the Small 
Notes bill coming into operation, they 
were in number seventy-three, and were 


assessed at 25,245/. annual value. It was 
true, that during a part of this period, 
some of them were untenanted; but of 
those tenanted in 1820, there were fifty- 
two factories, whilst in 1828 there were 
sixty. How, then, if trade was not 
progressively increasing, did it happen 
that the desire to embark in this branch of 
manufacture had increased from 1820 up 
to last year? The same disposition to 
speculate in this branch of manufacture 
had been displayed in Charleton-row and 
Salford, suburbs of Manchester,—the 
former in 1820 having but five manufac- 
tories, in 1828 twelve; Salford having 
also in 1820 seven factories, in 1828 
twelve. It would be absurd to say that 
this was an evidence of distress in this 
trade, or a want of incentive to speculate. 
Yet the hon. member fancied there was, 
notwithstanding, a cessation of demand 
for these articles of manufacture. To 
place the reverse of this argument in the 
strongest light, it was only necessary to 
inspect the returns, as to the number of 
looms at work in 1823, which was but 
two thousand three hundred; whilst in 
1828 the number was increased to eight 
thousand. The information he had on the 
subject of the silk-trade there was, that 
the trade was brisk, and that no good silk 
weaver was at present in want of employ- 
ment. Now, were he to hazard an opinion 
as to the present’ depression of trade, he 
should be disposed to attribute it to a 
variety of causes. Nor was it a singular 
epoch in the history of our manufactures. 
Antecedently to 1797, and ere any tam- 
pering had taken place with the currency, 
depression and languor had manifested 
itself for a time, which was followed by a 
season of activity. Much was to be at- 
tributed last year to the over-productive- 
ness of our manufactures,—to the bad 
harvest not a little,—to the effect of the 
American tariff, a measure which, it would 
seem, had lostits efficacy,*in consequence of 
the activity in smuggling British goods into 
the United States. Yet though these causes 
combined to depress trade, prices had reco- 
vered, and there was an improvement in the 
market; nor did he doubt, that the vessel 
would right itself, were it afforded an op- 
portunity, It would, in his mind, be, wise 
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not to interfere by the appointment of a 
committee. He had forgotten to mention, 
that the factory system had superseded so 
much the exercise of manual labour, that 
extreme distress was suddenly brought on 
particular classes of tradesmen, whilst the 
trade itself flourished; and in some in- 
stances the machinery was so extremely 
expensive, that the manufacturers, rather 
than put it out of play, consented to go 
on incurring a diminution of profits to the 
extent of ten per cent, or even more. The 
excellence of our machinery and its sub- 
Stitution for manual labour each day threw 
many out ofemployment. This was felt more 
particularly by the poor Irish at Manches- 
ter; who crowded thither whenever they 
were encouraged to expect occupation, 
being enabled to come over at the trifling 
charge at 1s. 6d. a head, to a country 
which not only gave them work, but 
allowed them a provision from the poor- 
rates when ill. . Their situation had given 
considerable concern to the magistrates in 
that district ; and they had very properly, 
in some cases, admitted their claim to re- 
lief from parochial funds. He begged 
the House, especially as appearances were 
improving, not to unsettle the public mind 
on a subject of such vital importance. As 
a minister of the Crown, and speaking 
with the deliberation which a person in 
his situation ought to speak, he would say, 
that no measure could be introduced 
which would more directly tend to wound 
our commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests, than to derange the system of the 
currency of the country. 

Mr. Baring contended, that it was inhe- 
rent in the nature of trade that there should 
be times when it was carried on with profit, 
and other periods when it was impossible 
to carry it on except with a loss. So far 
from its being true that the unfavourable 
fluctuation in this instance was owing to 
any secret machination or maladministra- 
tion on the part of government, that he 
confessed he should feel very much sur- 
prised if the depression in trade should be 
at an end ere the parliament resumed its 
labours. These singular fluctuations were 
often difficult to trace to any assignable 
cause, The stagnation had been pretty 
generally felt throughout Europe. Yet no 
one had had the hardihood to get up and 
propose a specific remedy. It was the 
duty of the sovereign state to provide that 
the money currency should be characterized 
by its steadiness, If that principle were 
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once disturbed or deranged, the greatest 
injustice would be done to individuals; an 
instance of which, in the case of the 
government of the Cape of Good Hope, he 
had occasion recently to mention. The 
public were deceived if they thought there 
were not sufficient accommodations in 
trade. Money was to be had, and in 
abundance if credit was good. The cir- 
culation of small-notes was not essential. 
In towns equally remarkable for extensive 
business as others which departed from this 
practice small-notes were not circulated, 
Manchester was an instance of this.—He 
regretted to say, that he contemplated the 
possibility that, in the long-run, this 
country could not be expected to maintain 
its ascendancy as a great manufacturing 
country, while the price of food for its 
artisans and people were so dispropor- 
tionate to the price of food in rival manu- 
facturing countries. There the price of 
corn was 30s.;—with us it was never un- 
der 60s. Trade, tov, was migratory, and 
often shifted from long-favoured spots to 
suit its convenience, as a staple of this 
country had shifted from Devonshire to 
Yorkshire, and the silk-trade from Spital- 
fields to Manchester. There was a danger 
that its next migration might be to Ger- 
many, or some other rival nation. It was 
true we had still the start of the foreigner 
in excellence of machinery, and in expert- 
ness ; but the foreign manufacturer steadily 
followed us up, availing himself of our im- 
provements. What we were looking for 
to guide our opinion was the question of 
what was the real cause of the alteration 
in the value of money. That question was 
not determinable by the difference between 
paper and metal; for some of the wealthiest 
countries in Europe had rejected specie as 
the circulating medium. England had at 
one time scarcely an ounce of gold; Austria 
the same ; Denmark the same. Nearly half 
of Europe had got rid of specie and had 
adopted paper. That circumstance of it- 
self produced a depreciation of specie and 
bullion, because the exclusion of so much 
metal from circulation had the same effect as 
if those countries had found a new mine. 
The depreciation of money arising from 
the working of the Mexican mines was 
increased by the banking system of Europe, 
and by the false banking system by which 
it had been followed ; whereby an unlimited 
issue of paper took place. He had hap- 
pened to be one of a number of gentlemen 
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to know what was best to be done, in 
consequence of the depreciation of its 
paper; which was in proportion to bullion 
as three and three quarters to one. He 
had said in reply, that there would be as 
much or more injustice in going from 
three and three quarters to one, as there 
had been in going from one to three and 
three quarters. Many false theories had 
been stated upon this subject. Some gen- 
tlemen talked of an equitable adjustment ; 
and others seemed to think that if the 
Bank paid in specie all would go right. 
Others thought that corn would be a 
correct measure of the depreciation of 
money : but he had no hesitation in saying, 
that if one or two years were taken it 
would be the very worst criterion, though 
it might perhaps be the best we could get 
if the average of a number of years were 
taken. The real difference in the value of 
money in England was nearly the differ- 
ence of the price of corn. Taking it at 
its present price, about 55s. or 60s. the 
difference between that price and 85s. or 
90s. was about the difference between the 
value of money at the two periods. But 
the only true mode of ascertaining the 
real depreciation of money, was by taking 
the prices of all commodities together, 
because their differences would be cor- 
rected. There was another circumstance, 
in addition to what had been stated with 
regard to the operation of the American 
tariff, which produced a great apparent 
increase of trade, owing to persons antici= 
pating this tariff and importing goods, 
whence the American imports, which were 
6,000,0007. the preceding year, rose to 
8,200,0007. It would be a great advan- 
tage to this country, if by any means 
short of interference we could bring about 
some arrangement between the new South 
American states and the mother country ; 
which would enable them to economize 
their resources, and become new customers 
for our manufactures. Besides the market 
which might be opened to us in the east, 
there was another of our own colonies, 
the disgraced Australia, which not only 
afforded an outlet to a population pressing 
on us, but raised up consumers for our 
manufactures. In the absence of any 
practical and certain measure of relief 
the best thing was not to meddle with the 
question. 


Distress of THE LaABOURING CLASSES 
e-ReDuNDANT PoruLation.] Mr. Wil- 
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mot Horton began by making some allu- 
sion to the determination of the House to 
prolong the present discussion, in order to 
prevent him from bringing his Resolutions 
b forward, which was not distinctly heard in 
the Gallery, and by expressing his wish 
then to gointo them. He said he differed 
from some of the opinions which he had 








that night heard. One hon, member had 
laid great stress on the different price of 
corn in this country, and on the conse- 
quent higher rate of wages as producing 
distress, by rendering us unable to com- 
pete with other nations in the markets of 
the world. There was, he thought, a 
great fallacy in this argument. A great 
portion of our labour was done by ma- 
chinery, which was fixed capital; and by 
labour, which was circulating capital ; 
while a much larger portion of the labour 
of other countries was performed by mere 
manual labour. If the productions of 
this country were carried on wholly by 
manual labour, the argument would be 
correct; but as a great part of them was the 
effect of machinery, the argument did not 
hold good. Our power to compete with 
other nations would depend on the quantity 
and excellence of our machinery, as 
well as on the price of labour; and we 
should outstrip other countries, in propor- 
tion as our fixed capital was greater than 
theirs. This was the key to what some 
people regarded as a paradox; namely, 
that dear wages were not a source of disad- 
vantage to this country. He had heard 
some members attribute the distress at 
Spitalfields to the increased production at 
Manchester ; and if trade went from one 
place to another why did not the artisan 
follow it, but from this same cause, that 
the manufactory was carried on by ma- 
chinery in both places. From observing 
this state of things, he had come to the 
conclusion, that the labourers now out of 
employ were not likely to find employment, 
because they had been superseded by ma- 
chinery ; and he looked upon the hopes of 
finding employment for themas unfounded, 
unless it could be shewn how they could 
be profitably employed. His hon. friend 
who had just addressed the House had 
said something of pseudo-philosophers ; 
and, perhaps, meant (continued Mr. W. 
Horton) to apply his remarks to what I 
intend to propose; but if the House will 
allow me I will now venture, considering 
the subject of great importance, to move 
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tress exists, and that we will take that dis- 
tress into our consideration, with a view 
to. find remedies for it at the earliest 
possible period. I would not venture 
to state my own opinion, but it is sup- 
ported by the best authority, both in this 
country and in other parts of Europe. If the 
House will hear me, that is all I at present 
wish. I mean to place my resolutions on 
the Journals, where I hope they will be 
allowed to be placed. They will not pledge 
parliament to any thing, but merely in- 
vite its attention, and the attention of the 
country, to a most important subject. My 
first resolution is to this effect—that there is 
a large portion of our able-bodied popula- 
tion out of employment, and a larger pro- 
portion who are receiving inadequate 
wages. He begged the House to recollect 
the manner in which the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and particularly Ireland, and some 
parts of England, were oppressed by an 
excessive population. It was impossible, 
in a country like ours, that there should 
not be occasional gluts in the market, and 
an occasional increased demand for labour, 
which did not immediately adjust them- 
selves. But for the manner in which the 
agricultural districts were oppressed by 
population, the surplus hands in ma- 
nufactures might occasionally find em- 
ployment in the agricultural districts ; but 
that was not now possible; and every 
time there was a glut in the market for 
manufactures there was great distress 
in the manufacturing districts. His se- 
cond resolution would only state the fact, 
that at present a heavy expense and 
burthen were imposed on the country 
for the support of the poor, either by 
direct or indirect means. In speaking of 
indirect means, he alluded particularly to 
Ireland ; in which the state of the popula- 
tion, frequently out of employment, and 
Operating to prevent the introduction of 
capital and manufactures into that coun- 
try, imposed a great indirect tax on the 
country for the support of those who could 
not possibly find employment. But the 
main principle on which I rely, and 
which is my third resolution, is, that both 
labour and population areredundant—that 
the supply is greater than the demand for 
labour, and that no improvement can take 
place in the condition of the labourer until 
the proportion between the supply and the 
demand is corrected. If this main prin- 
ciplewere true, all the other remedies would 
not reach’ the bottom of the case; the 
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artizan would not find sufficient employ- 
ment, and would not be sufficiently well 
paid for his services.—He knew, he said, 
the objection which the House had to 
listen to the opinions of speculative men, 
and therefore he would not quote any of 
the philosophers in support of his view ; but 
would take the opinion of a plain, practi- 
cal man, who was sent from Glasgow as the 
representative of eleven thousand weavers, 
and who had given his evidence before the 
Emigration Committee. Mr. Northouse 
had given an extemporaneous answer to a 
question put to him, which was the 
strongest confirmation of the doctrine 
which he wished to press on the attention 
of the House. The right hon. member 
then read an extract from Mr. Northouse’s 
evidence before the committee, to show 
that a greater relief would be given by 
removing a portion of the labouring popu- 
lation, than corresponded to the number 
removed. The reason Mr. Northouse gave 
for this was, that when there was an ex- 
cess of labourers only to a very small 
amount, the few who were out of employ- 
ment offered their services for a smaller 
sum, and reduced the wages of the 
whole. On the other hand, when there 
was a want of labourers, the masters, 
anxious to get workmen, bid against 
each other, and wages were raised beyond 
what might be supposed. He considered 
these principles as particularly applicable 
to the manufacturing classes, and he 
would then show, from an authentic docu- 
ment, what was the state of our agricultu- 
ral population. A paper had been laid 
before the House, describing the state of 
the population in three agricultural pa- 
rishes of Sussex. The paper had been 
drawn up in answer toa series of questions 
submitted to those parishes by an hon. 
baronet. Those parishes had been asked, 
what proportion the labourers in them bore 
to the quantity of employment. They 
were asked, what number of labourers 
were required for the farm work, what 
number for mending roads, &c. The 
returns shewed that these parishes were 
subject to an enormous expense to sup- 
port the unemployed poor. In Shipley 
the answer was, that the farm work re- 
quired one hundred and sixty labourers, 
making and keeping the roads in repairs, 
six, and there were fifty to spare, or two 
hundred and twenty in the whole. In 
West Grinstead there were forty disposable 
In the third parish, fifty per- 
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sons were required to perform the work, 
and twenty-four labourers could be spared. 
Under such circumstances, it was to be 
supposed, that the agricultural population 
was excessive throughout the country. 
It was known to be throughout the Weald 
of Sussex ; and he should wish a series of 
similar questions to be addressed to every 
parish, and that the proportion of the po- 
pulation to the employment might be as- 
certained through every agricultural parish 
in the kingdom, as well as the expense 
it was liable to for the poor. It was most 
desirable to know what was the proportion 
of redundant population to employment in 
every part of thecountry. If it were true, 
that the agricultural population were ex- 
cessive, it was plain that our manufacturers, 
whenever they were out of employment, 
could find no resource in our agricultural 
districts, What, then, must be the con- 
sequence? ‘To him this seemed one of 
the most important questions members 
could ask themselves, That excessive 
population was a great tax on the wealth 
of the country ; it deteriorated the wages 
of labour, and as long as the population 
was redundant, that deterioration would 
continue greatly to the disadvantage of the 
country. He could never suppose that 
any man could contemplate with satisfac- 
tion the spectacle of a large mass of the 
population reduced to the most deplorable 
stateof poverty. Such a population made 
every institution insecure, and endangered 
property itself. It was most desirable to 
know the causes and remedies for this state of 
things ; and under a government like ours, 
which was celebrated as the best in the 
world, it was necessary to know their 
real cause, and if possible, provide a 
remedy. He was not anxious to discuss 
all the bearings of the proposition he had 
laid down; but to him its truth appeared 
indisputable, and he wished to see its fal- 
lacy, if it were not true, exposed. The 

hon. member for Newark says population 

could not be excessive ; and he, probably, 
being able to find employment for them, 

would point out the means of doing so to 
the House. Some gentlemen had spoken 

of partial remedies. Some had ascribed 
our distress to the currency, and proposed 
to alter it. In his opinion, it would be 
most unwise now to alter the currency; 

but if it were altered, he was at a loss to 
know what influence that would have on 
the wages of our redundant population? 
What effect, for example, would any 
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change of the currency have on the popu- 
lation of such a place as Shipley? All 
changes in value equally affected all 
classes ; and how they could affect only 
one class was to him an enigma.—An- 
other party said that a change in the 
Corn-laws would remedy the evil, but they 
must be mere theories; for it was quite 
certain that the parliament would not allow 
that law to be altered which was so lately 
passed. ‘But if the Corn-laws were al- 
tered, the alteration would remedy the 
evils to which he had called the attention 
of the House? It was, however, a waste 
of time to argue on a supposition that 
could not be realized. No change would 
take place in the Corn-laws ; no alteration 
would be made in the currency; and if 
either were made, it would not have any 
intluence on the present distress. If, then, 
it was true, that there was a redundant 
population in England and Ireland, what 
remedy could be found for the state of 
our population? Hisnextresolution he had 
drawn up in the following terms :—“ That 
the improvement in the condition of the 
labouring classes could only take place 
either by the increase of the funds for the 
employment of labour, by the diminution 
of the supply of labour, or by the com- 
pound operation of both causes.” In 
support of the position, he read an ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Tooke, which 
was also confirmed by the opinion of Mr. 
Malthus. It seemed to him that the pro- 
position was in itself so plain as not to 
require either argument or authority. 
Among the latter, he might add the name 
of Mr. M‘Culloch; Mr. Ricardo and 
colonel Torrens had both written and spoken 
to the same effect; and if it were ne- 
cessary to multiply names, it would not be 
difficult todo so. Leaving authority, how- 
ever, he would appeal tofact and experience, 
and would direct attention to what had oc- 
curred in the village of Shipley. From 
that immediate vicinity, two hundred and 
fifty persons had been removed to Canada ; 
and, of course, the rest of the population 
had been greatly relieved from the pres- 
sure of aheavy burthen. It had been said 
that the project he wished to promote 
would inevitably fail ; because the vacuum 
thus created would be so speedily filled 
up, that the benefit would scarcely be felt. 
At all events, that vacuum had not yet 
been supplied. When people talked 
upon this subject, they seemed to fancy 
that there would be an almost immediate 
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importation of labourers into the place 
thus relieved ; as if they would be brought 
at once in a body from Russia, or some 
nearer country, where there was a su- 
perabundant population. Those who sup- 
posed that the place of the paupers re- 
moved would be speedily occupied again, 
and thus defeat the object in view, argued 
upon mistaken premises. In his opinion, 
founded upon reason and experience, it 
would take many years to supply the 
vacuum, especially in agricultural districts. 
How was it possible to be otherwise? 
The population left behind was fully equal 
to the performance of all the labour that 
was to be done; those who were removed 
to foreign settlements had been unable to 
procure work before their departure ; and 
many of those who remained could only 
procure enough for the bare support of 
their families. Hence it was obvious, that 
there was no superabundance of work to 
invite an accession of labourers, and, pro- 
bably, at least twenty years would be re- 
quired for the purpose, according to the 
progressive increase of population. The 
hon. member for Newark, grounding him- 
self upon the supposed contents of the 
report of the Emigration Committee, had 
charged him and that committee with 
cruelty, in promoting the export of indi- 
viduals from their homes to a distant fo- 
reign settlement, where they were exposed 
to all kinds of sufferings, and to the un- 
checked ravages of disease. He chal- 
lenged the hon. member for Newark to 
produce his authority for such a state- 
ment. It was founded upon misappre- 
hension and misinformation ; and, in ad- 
dition to his other errors, the hon. mem- 
ber had selected the most unfavourable 
year, 1825, instead of 1826; from which 
only it was fair to judge of the prospects 
and advantages of colonization. The hon. 
member had asserted, that the mortality 
among the emigrants to Canada in that 
year had been dreadful ; that it wasgreater 
than in the fever hospitals of Dublin, 
or during the ravages of the plague at Con- 
stantinople ; and that not less than one in 
every fourteen had fallen victims to this 
new scheme of compulsory emigration. 
Upon this foundation, the charge of 
cruelty against him (Mr. W. Horton).and 
the Committee on Emigration rested. 
But a reference to the real facts of the 
case, and to the result of the experience 
of two years, showed that it was destitute 
of foundation. Of course, neither he nor 
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those who had assisted him in his in- 
quiries up stairs, had had any other object 
in view than the promotion of the national 
advantage; but they were far from being 
desirous of accomplishing this beneficial 
object at the expense of the happiness, 
and even the lives, of the unfortunate. 
It was natural to expect, under all the 
circumstances, that a greater number of 
the emigrants would die than if they had 
remained in this country; but, according 
to no fair calculation could the mortality 
be made to exceed one in every twenty~ 
one; and in some unhealthy parts, even 
of the united kingdom, it was not a vast 
deal less. Carlisle was considered one of 
the healthiest towns in England. The 
mortality there was one in forty, In con- 
sidering this point, also, it was not to 
be forgotten, that most of the emigrants 
had been reduced to the lowest state of 
wretchedness before they left the country ; 
so that they were not only more subject to 
disease, but less capable of resisting its 
attacks. On the whole, he was satisfied 
that the most important interests of the 
country would be promoted by en- 
couraging colonization upon the plan he 
had recommended. 

Mr. Sadler said, he felt himself called 
upon to say a few words after what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman. He 
had, as it were, been put upon his defence. 
He had been accused of having taken a 
limited and partial view of the question, 
because he had confined himself to the 
emigration of the year 1825, The reason 
why he had referred almost exclusively to 
the emigration of that year was, because 
the right hon. gentleman, and others, had 
repeatedly directed the attention of parlia- 
ment to it. The right hon. gentleman 
declared, that he had over-stated the ratio 
of mortality amongst the emigrating party 
when he fixed it at one in fourteen, it 
being (it was now asserted) only one in 
twenty-one. He could only say, that his 
statement was founded on the report. But, 
taking the fact upon the showing of the 
right hon. gentleman, the degree of mor- 
tality was quite appalling. It was threefold 
the amount of that which occurred in this 
country ; for here the deaths were only as 
one in sixty. It should be recollected, too, 
the report stated, that there were sixty-one 
births amongst the party, which altogether 
consisted of eight hundred and forty-five 
persons. This was a degree of fecundity 
unknown in this country ; but see how this 
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circumstance proved the disastrous results 
which attended the emigrating party. The 
births in the United States were as com- 
pared with the deaths three to one. In 
this country they were only two to one. 
Amongst this party, however, the deaths, 
as compared with the births, were more 
than two to one; the former being one 
hundred and thirty-one, and the latter 
sixty-one. This was a degree of mortality 
exceeding that experienced in the fever 
hospitals of Dublin, during a_ recent 
national calamity :—Now, with respect to 
the alleged redundancy of human beings 
in this country, he hoped it would not be 
considered invidious in him to. remark, 
that that had always been the complaint 
of a certain class of reasoners from the 
earliest periods of our history; and the 
complaint had always been.'the loudest 
when human beings were most thinly 
scattered. This complaint was universal 
in uncivilized countries. The savage, 
roaming on his square mile, cried out, that 
if the population were not thinned he must 
be starved to death. Where men were 
most thinly scattered, then was their con- 
dition most wretched and degraded. Where 
they were most crowded, there were they 
most prosperous and happy. He would 
touch very briefly upon some historical 
points, to show how prevalent the com- 
plaint of a redundant population had been 
from the earliest periods down to the pre- 
sent day. In the time of Henry 8th the 
idea prevailed that there was a redundancy 
of human beings in the country, and this 
idea was countenanced by some who ought 
to have known better. Sir Thomas More, 
for instance, said, that “human beings 
were so redundant, that the only relief that 
could be hoped for was, that people would 
devour each other.” At that time when 
such evils were apprehended from redun- 
dancy, the population was not a third ora 
fourth of its present amount. King Henry, 
however, hit upon a more effectual way of 
thinning the population, than that hinted 
at by More; for in his reign seventy thou- 
sand persons were put out of existence by 
the hand of the executioner. In Eliza- 
beth’s time also the idea of a redundant 
population prevailed ; but it was refuted by 
that honest chronicler Holinshed, who said 
in his peculiar style, that he could com- 
pare the individuals who broached it only 
to the pope or the devil. In the time of 


James Ist, measures were taken in the 
House of Commons to repress the popula- 
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tion of the country. Those measures were 
resisted by the great Bacon, who said, 
that no such proposal could be entertained 
whilst there existed the manifest badges 
and marks of paucity, and not redundancy 
of population amongst us. He said in his 
own magnificent language ‘“ While we 
have waste lands in the country, and 
whilst we are surrounded by waste seas, 
the population never can be redundant.” 
A high authority in Cromwell’stime adopt- 
ed the notion of a redundant population ; 
but he did not propose to remedy the pro- 
posed evil by shipping off only the poorer 
classes to distant parts. He first suggested, 
that the population should be kept under 
by the abstinence of individuals, and in 
the second place, called on the magistrates 
to send out of the country the surcharge 
population of all classes: Now, he would 
venture to assert, that at the present 
moment there was less occasion than at 
any former period to resort to emigration. 
The report of the committee on the wages 
of agricultural labourers stated that there 
was a redundancy of that class of the com- 
munity. He regretted that the committee 
should have given expression to such an 
opinion ; because its natural tendency was 
to check any attempt to ameliorate the 
condition of that class. He admitted that 
the agricultural labourers were at present 
suffering under the deepest distress. He 
knew that they rarely tasted the viands 
which their ill-requited labour produced 
for the rest of the community. Their dis- 
tress, however, was not to be attributed to 
redundancy of population. How stood the 
fact? Labour was exceedingly scarce in 
summer, and exceedingly superabundant 
in winter. It was a well-known fact, that 
the harvest could not be got in, in parti- 
cular districts, by the resident labourers 
without an importation of Irish. How, 
then, could any man presume to say that 
there was a redundancy of agricultural 
labourers? To refer to the numbers out 
of employment during the winter was to 
little purpose; for that was the season 
when agricultural labour was always 
superfluous. He objected to the deporta- 
tion which the- right hon. gentleman 
recommended; not only because’ of the 
amount of expense and suffering which 
attended it, but also with reference to the 
class of people deported. The persons 
selected were not the halt and the blind, 
but the select portion of the community. 
One of the witnesses examined by the 
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committee was asked, what had been the | 
effect of emigration in a particular district 2 | 
He replied, that he “ perceived no effect, | 
except that it had deprived them of a 
certain portion of their most industrious 
labourers and cleverest mechanics.”—He 
would not then enter at greater length 
into the question. He entertained his 
opinions with the same sincerity, and in 
the same spirit of philanthropy and bene- 
volence, as the right hon. gentleman. We 
had within ourselves the elements of pros- 
perity. He would call attention to the 
fact, that while mankind were held in 
slavery and thraldom, no one was so fool- 
ish as to say, that slaves were not valuable 
to those who possessed them. In those 
times human beings were never deemed 
superfluous. It used formerly to be said, 
that ‘‘the day which made a man a slave 
took away half of his value;” but the 
modern theory was, ‘“ the day that made a 
man a free man deprived him of half his 
value.” Within our population, now so 
much complained of, we possessed mines 
of wealth, compared with which the gems 
of India and the metals of America were 
utterly worthless. The hon. member con- 
cluded with saying he would oppose the 
right hon. gentleman’s plans, being con- 
vinced that the best colonies we could 
plant, with respect to the interests of the 
agriculture and manufactures of England, 
were those which might be established in 
the uncultivated deserts of our European 
empire. 

Mr. Huskisson, after pointing out that 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last was in 
error as to the motion before the House, 
which he had evidently mistaken for a 
proposition in favour of emigration, pro- 
ceeded to remark, that he would not de- 
tain the House at any length. The ques- 
tion before the House really was, whe- 
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ther the petition from Birmingham should 
be brought up? On that occasion and | 
at that period of the session, and at that | 
hour of the evening, he would not attempt | 
to go into the discussion of that interest- | 
ing and important subject, to which the | 
petition related. He regretted that a fit 
occasion for a full and fair discussion of | 
it had been lost by the House by accident. | 
With respect to the remarks of the hon. 
member for Newark— neither was he 
going to discuss at length the important 
subject of emigration ; but however that 
hon. gentleman might denounce what he 


called the theoretical doctrines of political | 
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economy, he would run the risk of incur- 
ring his anger by refusing to subscribe to 
his propositions. The hon. gentleman 
had maintained, that the way to promote 
the prosperity of the nation was to pre- 
vent colonization. He had poetically de- 
scribed colonization as a calamity; but 
what had been the result of our expe- 
rience of it in all parts of the world? 
When we had carried the English lan- 
guage to the furthest ends of the world— 
when we had raised a population of 
twelve millions under the government of 
the United States—and when in Canada, 
where there were only sixty thousand in- 
habitants, when it was acquired at the 
peace of 1763 by the English Crown, 
there were now upwards of a million of 
inhabitants, could it be said that there 
was nothing to be gained by emigration 
and colonization? His right hon. friend 
was perfectly right—whatever might be 
the mortality of one settlement in a par- 
ticular year, and under particular circum- 
stances. He trusted that parliament 
would suffer the people of this country to 
locate themselves in that fruitful part of 
our dominions in North America. No- 
body could suppose, that men who were 
placed in a new country, and obliged to 
adopt new habits, would not have some 
difficulties to surmount; but, would any 
body compare them with the miserable 
peasantry of Ireland, having a scant 

supply of bad food, and being liable to all 
the misery arising from the gradual suffer- 
ing, which was the only positive check to 
the increase of population in old coun- 
tries? It would be doing a substantial 
benefit to the State, to adopt a measure 
that would change such a system; and 
when the hon. gentleman spoke of the 
true wealth of a cov -ry consisting in 
keeping at home thos. no consumed the 
productions of it, dic ae forget that, by 
persons going abroad and employing their 
skill and their capital in matters in which 
they could not be so well employed at 
home, they created a commerce which, 
but for them, would never have existed, 
and which, in the end, afforded employ- 
ment to the industry and capital of the 
people at home? The hon. member 
seemed to think it was impossible to 
create a population to the full extent of 
the means of supporting it. He must, 
therefore, think that China was the coun- 
try in the best condition in the world ; 
and that Ireland would be in a better con- 
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dition, if its population was ten-fold what | to the general system with regard to the 


it now was, He did not dispute the doc- 
trine of the hon. member, that the wealth 
of a state consisted in its population, and 
that, considering no other circumstance, 
the extent of Ireland and its fertility 
were sufficient to support a population of 
ten-fold its present amount ; but the hon. 
gentleman who was the opponent of all 
theorists, beggared all theorists, when he | 
stated such a proposition, without consi- 
dering the changes that must take place 
in every respect in the country, before 
such a population could be provided for. 
He would not deny the truth of the ab- 
stract proposition, that Ireland might sup- 
port a population as dense as that in 
Middlesex; but it could only do so by 
finding capital, and the means of giving 
them employment. The hon. member 
had quoted lord Bacon, who was, un- 
doubtedly, a very high authority; but, 
in doing so, he ought to have recollected, 
that that great authority had stated in one 
place that there was no abstract proposi- 
tion that was universally true. A recom- 








mendation of that great man, made in 
another of his works, would shew the pro- 
priety of that observation, Lord Bacon 
said somewhere, in speaking of the idle- 
ness which existed in England and in 
Europe, that if a man had nothing else 
to do, he should plant a tree. Now, 
nothing could appear more wise or more 
prudent than that, if a man were idle, he 
should plant a tree, which, in a country 
like this, where timber was in great re- 
quest, would in time become of value. 
But let the same man migrate to the wilds 
of America, or Canada, and there the re- 
commendation would be, to cut down a) 
tree; and this was an illustration of the | 
error of attempting to apply theories at | 
all times, and without reference to the | 
real state of the country.—He would not | 
pursue the subject of the population and | 
of emigration further than to say, that | 
the right hon. gentleman, who had paid 
so much attention to it, and who had fur- 
nished them with such important statistic 
information, was entitled to expect that | 
they would receive the proposition he was 
about to submit. In that proposition he 





could not entirely concur; because he 
could not go the full length of believing, 
that the country could be entirely relieved 
from its present distress by emigration. 
He could not say that it ought not to be 
one of the measures adopted, in reference 





improvement of the condition of the 
paupers of this country; but for the state 
to undertake to carry the pauper popula- 
tion from this country to other lands, was 
a step surrounded by difficulties greater 
than any which his right hon. friend 
seemed to contemplate. Now, in his opi- 
nion, the only wise and prudent system of 
emigration was that in which those who 
emigrated carried with them the means 
and the capital necessary for their em- 
ployment. Jt was only the connection of 
property with population that could ren- 
der emigration useful to this country, or 
beneficial to the colonists. Such a prin- 
ciple of emigration was the only one 
which could strengthen the colonies, bene- 
fit the empire from which they had pro- 
ceeded, and open new markets to the 
mother country, by multiplying the con- 
sumption of her products. A different 
principle would only multiply the amount 
of misery.—With respect to the petition 
itself, he knew he had less claim to the 
indulgence of the House than any other 
member, as he had before trespassed on 
their attention, and had stated his senti- 
ments on the subject. The hon. member 
for Callington (Mr. Attwood) had referred 


| to the year 1822. On that occasion he 


(Mr. H.) had had a full opportunity of 
stating his opinion upon the question of 
the currency, and had had the good for- 
tune to prevail on the House to come to 
a determination not to change the stand- 
ard of the coin, either in weight, in fine- 
ness, or in denomination. He had now 
the singular satisfaction, arising from the 
discussion this evening, and from other 
circumstances, to find that all men who 
had considered the subject deprecated 
such a change, as inconsistent with good 
faith and sound policy. All he would 
now say was, that he had no reason to 
alter the opinion he had then formed ; but 
he had great reason to be confirmed in 


_ that conclusion, and to be more than ever 
assured of the dangers which environed 


any country, where the currency depended 
on the faith and credit of the people. 
The dangers and difficulties of a paper 
currency had been under-rated; and all 
he saw made him more than ever satisfied, 
that it was the first duty of the legislature 
—whatever might be the difficulties in 
which the country was placed—whatever 
might be the circumstances of temptation 
to which they might be exposed, and 
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which might press on them—never again 
to allow the currency to be depreciated 
or uncertain—to do that which would 
lead to great evils, of which they could 
not see the end—which would destroy the 
land-marks of property and the confidence 
and security of the people—which would, 
perhaps, ultimately confound all classes, 
at one time exciting, and at another de- 
ressing industry ; and which would, ere 
ong, produce a revolution in the state 
and frame of society, that would endanger 
the civil government of the country. It 
was our good fortune to be now relieved 
from this system; and the difficulties we 
at present felt and were struggling with 
related not only to our mew | but af- 
fected, in some measure, our civil and po- 
litical existence. When hon, gentlemen 
talked of the difficulties of the country, 
he felt satisfied, from what had happened 
since 1825, that if after that period we 
had relaxed from the system then laid 
down—if we had given any facilities to 
speculation—the difficulties we now felt 
would be greater than they were at pre- 
sent: there would be, in fact, a repetition 
of the panic of 1825, and we should suffer 
another convulsion in the property of the 
country, which perhaps, it might not be 
able to endure. He thought, therefore, 
that we could not value too highly the 
declarations of the government, that they 
would not depart from the system that 
had then been adopted. The hon. alder- 
man who had spoken on this discussion, 
had indulged the House with some sage 
remarks: on the difference between the 
real and the declared value, and the du- 
ties on goods exported from this country 
in 1814 and in the present year. That 
difference only shewed the effect of the 
great cheapness of goods to be that of 
multiplying their consumption, In 1814, 
the declared value of the exports was 
stated to be fifty millions, and the official 
value thirty-six millions ; while at the pre- 
sent time the order was inverted, and the 
declared value was only thirty-six millions, 
and the official value fifty-two millions. 
That difference showed merely that things 
were cheaper now than they were then ; 
and that fifty-two millions were now con- 
sumed where thirty-six millions had ‘for- 
merly been consumed. If there was one 
circumstance more than another that 
shewed the increased wealth of the coun- 
try, it was the prodigious increase of con- 
sumption in all the articles of the manu- 
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facture, or of the produce of the soil, of 
this country. It was impossible to say 
that a state was ruined, when the con- 
sumption of the necessary articles of life 
increased in such a manner. An in- 
creased consumption was the best and 
only means of relieving the stagnation of 
trade. Low prices were the forerunners 
of increased consumption; and it was our 
good fortune that low prices existed, since 
it increased the amount of the consump- 
tion, not only in the home, but in the 
foreign markets. This was the best test 
that could be obtained of the state of any 
country; for if the hon. alderman could 
have proved, that with a diminished expor- 
tation, according to the official value, 
there had been a diminished consumption, 
he should have been ready to ‘acknow- 
ledge that there was some ground for 
alarm ; for if with cheapness there was not 
an increased consumption, it would be a 
proof of poverty in the people. But, in 
making his statement, did the hon. alder- 
man make no allowance for the difference 
between the circumstances of 1814 and 
the present time? In 1814, the Exchange 
was thirty per cent against us; now it 
was in our favour; and such a difference 
must produce a considerable effect. An 
improvement in the cheapness of the price 
at which we purchased the raw material, 
and in the machinery with which it was 
worked up into a marketable fabric, would 
necessarily lead to a diminution in the 
price of the article. It was true, that if 
the manufacturers could have bought the 
raw materials, at that moment as they 
could buy them now; and if, in addition 
to this, they could now sell them as they 
had sold them then—they would be in a 
state of prosperity. Whether the consu- 
mers would or would not be in the same 
situation, he need hardly say. But, let 
him ask the hon. gentleman what this 
country would have been with respect to 
the world at large, if the prices of our 
manufactures had continued at the same 
amount as in the time of war? We were 
now the greatest manufacturers and ex- 
porters in the world. Would that have 
been our situation, if we had not been able 
to compete with our foreign rivals in the 
markets of the world? It was to the 
change of price that we owed the advan- 
tages of our present situation, in being 
able to seli our woollens and cottons 
abroad—the price of which was regulated 
by their price at home. Let the legisla- 
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ture adopt as many fallacies as they 
pleased, they could not raise the price of 
articles at home ; nor could they raise the 
price abroad, if the foreign manufacturers 
were able to undersell those of this coun- 
try. This was one of the causes of the 
depression of the Silk-trade; in which 
the amount of the price prevented the ex- 
istence of a home-market, and did not 
permit us to become exporters. One of 
the objects of the legislature ought to be 
to remove all the duties from the raw ma- 
terial, and all the obstacles that former 
legislatures had thrown in the way of the 
commerce of the country. They should 
endeavour to give to commerce and to in- 
dustry every possible facility, and at the 
same time to circumscribe the facilities for 
tampering with the credit of the country. 
If the system now existing with regard to 
the currency was persevered in, this coun- 
try, notwithstanding the difficulties under 
which she laboured, would be found to be 
in a more prosperous state, than in any 
period since the war.—He agreed with 
the hon. member, that there was no such 
thing as over-production or over-trading, 
in the sense in which they were generally 
used; but, wherever there were improved 
machinery, great capital, and considerable 
skill, there would often be, for a short 
time, a supply that would exceed the 
demand ; but that difficulty must find its 
remedy in an increased demand and con- 
sumption. There were persons who sup- 
posed that cotton was at its minimum 
price eighteen months ago, and who, in 
consequence of speculating in it, were now 
nearly ruined; but that circumstance did 
not shew the state of the country at large 
to be one of distress; and he was per- 
suaded that all that parliament had to do 
was, to avoid the quackery. of pretending 
to afford a remedy which was beyond 
their power. He was as anxious as any 
man that this country should carry on all 
her immense affairs with as small a quan- 
tity of metallic currency as was consistent 
with the safety of the state. He would 
have as many bills of exchange, and as 
many book debts as the traders might find 

requisite; as much value as possible in 

the dealings between man and man, with- 

out the intervention of coin and currency 

—all that was a wise and salutary substi- 

tute; but in this, which was connected 

with the public credit, we ought to guard 

against a system which, if pursued, must 

end in depreciation of that currency which 
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jit was intended to improve; and which 
| depreciation would go on increasing until 
/it found its remedy in some of those 
frightful checks such as had occurred in 
1825. He had read in some author a 
metaphor very much to the purpose on 
this subject, and with that he should con- 
clude. It was simple, but of its truth 
there could be no doubt. The author ob- 
served, “ that fictitious credit, like a sky- 
rocket, rose in flames, and with a brilliancy 
that surprised us; but its greatest bright- 
ness was followed by immediate darkness 
the deeper for the contrast with what 
went before it ; and the consequences of a 
false credit, like the stick of the rocket, 
might fall, with destructive force, on the 
head of him who had thrown it up.” 

Mr. Cripps contended, that the country 
was in any thing but a prosperous state. 
He was not an advocate for an entire paper 
currency, but he thought that we might 
have an admixture of that and gold; he 
meant, that the one-pound notes might 
have been continued with advantage along 
with gold; but he would have their issue 
limited. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in conse- 
quence of the course of policy which he 
had deemed it his duty to pursue in the 
present session, a series of unfounded ca- 
lumnies had been levelled at him, which, 
however, he had despised too much to 
condescend to notice. But there was 
one which, as it reflected on his public 
and official character, he would, with the 
permission of the House, allude to. The 
report to which he alluded was, that he 
had used his influence as Secretary of 
State to procure an enormous grant of 
land for a relative of his. In consequence 
of seeing this report in the public papers, 
he had requested his right hon. friend to 
move for the production of certain papers 
calculated to explain the whole matter. 
Those papers had in consequence been 
produced, and were now printed: he 
trusted, however, that the House would 
excuse him for again alluding to the sub- 
ject. He had hoped that the consequence 
of those papers being printed, would have 
been, that some member would have asked 
him some questions on the subject; but 
though this was not the case, he had re- 
ceived a communication which made him 
think, that some one out of doors had 
been imposed upon by the calumny, 
though no member of that House had 





been so deceived. He begged, in the 
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first place, to state most distinctly that he | 
had procured no grant of land for any. 
brother of his. A gentleman, whose name 

was the same as his own, and who was his | 
second cousin, had had a grant made him , 
by his right hon. friend; but in that grant , 
he begged to state to the House, | 
upon his word of honour, as a gentleman, | 
he had had no participation whatever. | 
Indeed, he had so many cousins, and. 
second cousins, that it was not very. likely 
that he should use his influence in pro- 
curing large grants in their favour. But. 
with respect to this case, the fact. simply | 
was, that some time since, this gentleman 
informed him, that it was his intention to | 
go out to New South Wales as a settler. | 
This was in the month-of June, 1828. In} 
consequence of this communication, he | 
wrote a letter to his right hon. friend to 
the effect, that a relation of his, of the 
name of Thomas Peel, who was possessed 
of ample means and good character, pro- 
posed going out to the colony as a settler, 
and that he should be obliged to his right 
hon. friend to give his cousin any facilities 
that he consistently could. . He certainly 
did not think that this letter was any 
undue exercise of his influence. All that 
he had done on understanding that his 
cousin purposed to go to New South 
Wales as a settler was, to ask his right 
hon. friend to give him any facility that 
he consistently could. With respect to 
the settlement on the Swan River, he was 
ashamed to say, that he had neither heard 
nor knew of it, until he received a letter 
from his cousin, announcing to him that 
he had abandoned the idea of going to 
New South Wales; and that from the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Twiss informing him, 
that government would be disposed to 
afford assistance to any settlers going to 
the Swan River, he and three other gen- 
tlemen had been induced to send in a pro- 
posal to that effect. He had subse- 
quently inquired of his right hon. friend 
on this point, and understood from him, 
that no arrangement had been made in 
consequence of that proposal; and from 
the particulars which his right hon. friend 
had afforded him, he had stated his con- 
viction that he had done perfectly right in 
declining the proposal: in fact, the plan 
proposed was upon so large a scale, that 
his right hon. friend had not thought it 
right to enter into any such arrangement, 
until a full report was received from cap- 
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the settlement; and in consequence, his 
cousin had been recommended to go there 
as an individual settler. Whether the 
grant to him had been right or wrong, he 
would not say : all that he had to do was, 
to assure the House, on the honour of a 
gentleman, that he had never made any 
application, either directly or indirectly, to 
his right hon. friend, further than what he 
had already stated; and that when the 
grant was made, it never had even been 
communicated to him. With respect to 
the other calumnies which had been pro- 
mulgated against him, they rather went to 
private matters, and he had therefore, 
not condescended to notice them ; but as 
this one had reference to the public de- 
partment in which he officiated; he had 
thought it so far a public concern, as to 


| ask the attention of the House, while he 


trespassed on it to disclaim any participa- 
tion in the grant that had been made 
[hear, hear]. 

Sir G. Murray said, that the House 
would probably think, after the statement 
of his right hon. friend, that it would be 
unnecessaay for him to address them. 
He was satisfied the House knew his right 
hon. friend to be incapable of proposing 
anything that would come under the de- 
signation of what-was vulgarly called a 
job; and if the House knew his character, 
as well as they did that of his right hon. 
friend, they would also feel that, even sup- 
posing his right hon. friend could have 
proposed such a thing, he never would 
have acceded to it. The House was in 
possession of some of the particulars of 
the grant: to those might be added, that 
the proposal made by Mr. Thomas Peel 
and his friends went to the taking out of 
ten thousand persons to the Swan River, 
in consequence of which the colonial de- 
partment had felt that this would be risk-. 
ing too much, in the present early state of 
the settlement. The parties had been ad- 
vised to arrange their proposal on a less 
extensive scale. Three of the gentlemen 
had, in consequence, retired; but Mr. 
Thomas Peel still adhered to the scheme. 
This, however, was merely accidental; 
and it might just as well have happened 
that Mr. M’Queen, or any of the other 
gentlemen had remained and Mr. Thomas 
Peel retired. After this time all the pro- 
ceedings went on in the Colonial office 
without his right hon. friend having any 
acquaintance with them. He did not 
complain of what had appeared in the 
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public papers; for as they were open to 
every one, they must necessarily often be 
made the channel of calumnies and mis- 
statements, as well as of useful informa- 
tion; and as this was well known to be 
the case, he had not thought it necessary 
to insert in them any contradiction of the 
statement alluded to. 

Mr. Brougham said, he believed he 
should be but speaking the sense of the 
whole House when he said, that he had 
heard for the first time im his life the 
right hon. gentleman make a speech that 
was wholly unnecessary [hear, hear}. 
That it would have the effect out of doors 
of silencing those who had taken up the 
subject, was more than he could answer 
for; but this he would venture to pro- 
nounce, that if this calumny produced no 
effect abroad, so it produced no effect in 
that House, and might, therefore, be 
treated with the contempt it deserved, 
though, perhaps, as the matter had some 
rs reference, the right hon. gentleman 

ad pursued the safer course in thus 
affording it an unequivocal denial [hear, 
hear].—The hon. and learned gentleman 
then proceeded to reply to the observations 
that had been made on the petition which 
he had presented. Upon the subject of 
the currency, which had engrossed so 
much of the attention of the House during 
the discussion, he would merely say, that 
at the time when a noble lord, now a 
member of the other House (Radnor), 
brought'the question of an equitable adjust- 
ment under consideration in the years 1819 
and 1822, he (Mr. B.) thought it did not 
receive all the attention which it deserved. 
The House decided then against the pro- 
posal of an adjustment—the time being of 
all others the best fitted for such an at- 
tempt, because the curreney had not been 
raised from its state of depreciation. If, 
therefore, they were of opinion that an ad- 
justment should not take place then, how 
much less was it fit that it should take 
place now, when those great changes had 
been affected to which hon. members allud- 
ed. That adjustment was now placed 
beyond their power; and all he had to 
hope was, that no possible state of things 
would ever induce the legislature again to 
tamper with the currency. 

Mr. A. Baring would merely say, in 
answer to the last observation of the hon. 
and learned member, that the govern- 
ment of this country could not support. 
the expense of two campaigus in any: war 
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in which they might have the misfortune 
to be engaged, without being driven to 
that tampering which the hon. member 
condemned. 

Mr. Brougham thought, that the obser- 
vations just made by the hon. member 
only showed the necessity for this country 
to preserve herself in peace. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton then said, that 
after what had passed, he should not offer 
any further observations on his resolutions, 
He then moved, “ That a proportion of 
the able-bodied population of the United 
Kingdom, who are dependent upon the 
wages of labour for their support, are now 
out of employment; and at the same time 
a larger proportion are receiving a rate of 
wages which is not adequate to that de- 
gree of support which it would be desirable 
for the public interest that they should re- 
ceive : 

“That an expensive and burthensome 
contribution is simultaneously made for 
the support of the Poor in the United 
Kingdom in various direct and indirect 
modes : 

“That this House is of opinion that, 
when the labouring population is relatively 
redundant, that is, when the supply of 
labour is more than in proportion to the 
funds applicable for its profitable employ- 
ment, no improvement whatever can take 
place in the condition of any particular 
class, until the proportions of demand and 
supply of labour are so far restored in 
that class as to prevent the necessity of 
any such labourers exchanging their la- 
bour for wages only sufficient to secure to 
them the minimum of subsistence; and 
that no general improvement can take 
place until those proportions are still fur- 
ther restored, so as to furnish able-bodied 
labourers the means of exchanging their 
labour for wages sufficient for their ade- 
quate maintenance : 

“ That this improvement can only take 
place, either by the increase of the funds 
for the employment of labour, or, by the 
diminution of the supply of labour, or by 
the compound operation of those. two 
causes : 

“That it isexpedient that such measures 
should be adopted in the next Session of 
Parliament as: may furnish the most safe 
and effectual means of producing the de- 
sited improvement, by a judicious applica- 
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same time under conditions which will, whom, by the very condition of their 
prevent the probability of a recurrence of | existence, are born with natural rights, 
similar evils, and also effect a material | namely, those of life and liberty,—for the 
saving of the national income, instead of | protection of which all laws and legisla- 
producing an increased charge thereon.” | tures are supposed to be instituted, and 
Whereupon the previous question | which no law or legislature can take 
“That the question be now put,” was , away,—unless where crime be committed. 
moved, and negatived. Instead, Sir, of enfeebling these self- 
evident truths by any attempt at illustration 
SLavery 1n THE West InpiEs.} Mr. | of my own, I shall confine myself to 
Otway Cave rose and said:—Sir; in | authorities on the subject which are open 
moving the resolutions which I have now to every one. The first is Blackstone, 
the honour of submitting to the House, who, in the introduction to his Commenta- 
having for their object the freedom of all | ries, section 2, says, that “those rights 
Children born of Slave Parents after the | which God and nature have established, 
Ist of January, 1830, I do not pretend to | and are therefore called natural rights,— 
any originality; still less can I be charged | such as are life and liberty,—need not the 
with presumption, when the House is | aid of human laws to be more effectually 
reminded, that this very proposition was | vested in every man than they are, neither 
brought forward about thirty years ago, | do they receive any additional strength 
by one of the most favoured ministers of | when declared by the municipal laws to 
the Crown, the late lord Melville, and be inviolable ; on the contrary no human 
fully countenanced also by the West-India | legislature has power to abridge or destroy 
proprietors themselves. them, unless the owner shall himself com-_ 
I should do injustice to the subject, and | mit some act that amounts to a forfeiture.” 
take up the time of the House unneces-| _I will now only add to this the opinion 
sarily, were I to enter into any detailed | of sir Nicholas Tindal, whose character for 
arguments in support of these resolutions, | professional attainments, for sobriety of 
because they only require simply and | judgment, and for a disinclination to wild 
plainly to be enunciated to be at once | and visionary theories, will not, I think, 
acknowledged and recognised by this or | be disputed by any one who hears me. In 
any other representative assembly, pro-| the reports of the debate last year, on the 
fessing to be guided in its deliberations | Catholic question, that gentleman is re- 
by the rules of truth or equity; and | presented to have said in the course of his 
because I only call upon this House to! reply to an hon. baronet,—‘‘ Every subject 
uphold its own principles, and to protect | of the state has a right to life and liberty ; 
those rights which are admitted to exist | and the government that would invade 
de jure, although they are daily and noto- | those rights, would not only violate all 
riously violated de facto in our colonies. | law, but would be acting on a principle 
In all the discussions, Sir, which have | whose operation must destroy that govern- 
taken place on this most important ques- = itself. But to deny public office to 
tion, which involves so deeply, not only our | persons holding opinions injurious to the 
national character, but every feeling of | state, is quite another thing to the depri- 
justice and humanity,—and which no less | vation of natural rights.” 
involves, as I trust will presently be made I fearlessly assert then, Sir, on the high 
clear, a vital and fundamental principle of | authority of Blackstone, and on that of 
our constitution,—the essential distinction | his majesty’s solicitor-general, sir Nicholas 
and difference appears to have been unac-! Tindal, that all British-born subjects, as 
countably lost sight of, between property | the negroes are admitted to be, are from 
in land or chattels in the ordinary accepta- | their birth entitled to the protection of 
tion of the term, and property in our | the sovereign, in return for their allegiance ; 
fellow creatures, the existence of which is | and that no legislature on earth is com- 
attempted by the advocates of negro | petent to deprive them of that protection. 
slavery to be maintained: I mean, Sir, the | I deny that the legislature of this country 
distinction and difference between things | has ever arrogated to itself, or has ever 
and human beings; between things | desired to arrogate to itself, the power of 
brutish or inanimate, which are in them- | destroying the natural and civil rights of 
selves incapable of possessing any rights | Englishmen. Time, I of course admit, 


of their own, and human beings, all of | may give a good legal title to property, 
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however originally acquired ; but this title 
is only applicable to that which has no 
rights of its own; namely, to things which, 
being inanimate or brutal, are therefore 
capable of being subjected to the artificial 
proprietary interests of civil society; and 
as the only question with respect to such 
things is, who shall possess them, time, 
custom, and possession are the best guides 
to decide the dispute. 

This rule or title has, however, no sort 
of application to human beings; no 
British subjects, therefore, can be legally 
compelled to labour for the advantage of 
another person; still less can innocent 
British children, of whatever condition or 
estate, be condemned to a species of civil 
death within the dominions of the British 
Crown—on the principle that the colour 
of the skin to the fourth generation is a 
crime—by any other law than the law of 
the strongest. I call upon any lawyer in 
this House to contradict or controvert, if 
he can, what I now say of the law on this 
subject. I call upon him to show me the 
statute creating the condition of Slavery. 
Tam aware that acts of parliament may 
be found conniving at this practice ; but 
connivance is not legislation; something 
far more specific and personal than mere 
general connivance is necessary to destroy 
the natural and constitutional rights of 
British subjects; and we, who pretend to 
represent the people, and are supposed to 
sit here for their protection, cannot, by 
collusion or otherwise, directly or indi- 
rectly, make enactments against the lives 
or liberties of our fellow citizens, without 
forfeiting by those enactments our own 
authority to legislate. 

It is a fact, however, that not only does 
no act of parliament exist, which places 
the negro colonist out of the pale of the 
British constitution, but if the opinions 
deliberately laid down by Burke, Black- 
stone, Tindal, and other eminent persons 
living and dead, whom I might mention, 
are entitled to any weight or consideration 
in this House, his enslavement is contrary, 
not only to the spirit and principle, but 
even to the very letter of the constitution 
of these realms. 

If custom be pleaded, I answer, that 
the custom of outraging all law never can 
become law. But even this plea cannot 
be made available in the case now sub- 
mitted to the House; for a custom relating 
to any thing can never be older than the 
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therefore wanting for the establishing this 
monstrous assumption, at least as far as 
regards children as yet unborn. 

And now, Sir, with respect to any com- 
pensation that may be demanded by the 
slaveholders in lieu of their pretended pro- 
prietary interests in the persons of future 
generations of their fellow subjects, I 
venture to assert, and I will undertake to 
prove, that, whether or no this govern- 
ment may think proper on its own account 
to grant it, no compensation whatever can 
by possibility be due, as from the slave to 
the master. 

The claim of the slave to his own limbs, 
labour, and faculties, “is prior in time, 
paramount in title, superior in equity,” to 
that of any other man. Nor can we, 
without a downright outrage on common 
sense and common honesty, without a 
cruel mockery of the mental and bodily 
degradation to which we ourselves have 
reduced him (by the greatest of all rob- 
beries, because it includes them all), order 
him to buy back that property ‘ which 
(says Mr. Burke) nature gave to him at 
his birth, and of which no power on earth 
could ever lawfully deprive him.” 

I am sorry, Sir, on this occasion, to be 

under the necessity of appearing to act 
independently of those influential persons, 
who on a former night urged me to post- 
pone my motion to another session. But 
I cannot help thinking, that the best 
moment for the redress of an acknow- 
ledged grievance is the very first moment 
that we can set aside for such a purpose ; 
provided always we do not interfere with 
more important business. I have con- 
sented, much against my will, to the delay 
which has already taken place, and I can- 
not, consistently with my duty, allow the 
wishes or convenience of individuals, 
however eminent or meritorious, to weigh 
against the lives and liberties of millions of 
our fellow subjects,—who may hereafter 
be sacrificed in our colonies for the produc- 
tion of sugar by slave labour. 
I am aware of every difficulty that may 
be supposed to exist, as to the future pro- 
vision for those children, whom I desire 
to see protected in their rights. But if 
the House will allow me to bring in a bill 
next session, founded on the resolutions I 
am about to propose, I will answer for it 
that all these difficulties, real or imagi- 
nary, shall be removed; though it would 
not be proper for me, when I am onl 
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now to occupy the attention of honour- 
able members with the detail. 

I am inclined, Sir, to believe, that there 
exists a very strong and general feeling in 
the public mind, and that many arguments 
and proofs might be adduced in favour of 
a more direct and comprehensive measure 
for the abolition of negro slavery, than 
the partial, gradual, and ameliorative one 
comprised in these resolutions. But, Sir, 
I distinctly and utterly disclaim all inter- 
ference, on this occasion, with the state 
or condition in any way of our existing 
slave-population :—it is to the future pro- 
geny only of the unhappy slaves that my 
motion refers; a motion which, I repeat, 
was brought forward by the late lord 
Melville, and which was sanctioned in a 
great degree, at that time, by the West- 
India proprietors themselves. | 

Sir, nearly forty years have now been 
suffered to elapse, since this great con- 
stitutional question was first brought 
before this House; yet, in consequence of 
our having lost sight of principles, and 
bewildered ourselves in endless details,— 
by which the slaveholders, whose only 
hope is in delay, had every thing to gain ; 
—notwithstanding all the generous and 
noble efforts that have been made, the 
abolitionists see with astonishment, that 
though some ameliorations have taken 
place, nothing definite has yet in reality 
been done, to put an end, at however 
remote a period, to a state of things 
within our own dependencies, which may 
be a subject of ridicule or indifference to 
the frivolous or worldly-minded, but 
which is deplorable, revolting, and heart- 
breaking to the patriotic, the religious, 
and the humane. 

I entreat of honourable members to re- 
collect, that I have several times within 
the last eighteen months given notice of 
my present proposition ; and no one of 
any party who takes an interest in it, can, 
I think, candidly affirm that he has not 
had time to be prepared for it. I shall 
conclude, Sir, by moving, 1. “‘ That no 
human legislature has any lawful power 
to abridge or destroy the natural rights of 
life and liberty, unless the owner shall 
himself commit some criminal act that 
amounts to a forfeiture.—2. That although 
neither the government nor the legislature 
of this country have arrogated to them- 
selves the power of destroying the natural 
rights of innocent British subjects, or of 
delegating any such power to other autho- 
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rities, it is a notorious fact, that in many 
British colonies lying remote from the 
immediate observation of the government, 
innocent British-born subjects are, from 
the time of their birth, robbed of their 
natural rights, and converted into slaves. 
—3. That it is the especial duty of this 
House, as the representatives of the peo- 
ple, to take effectual measures for protect- 
ing all British subjects that shall be born 
henceforward in the West-Indian colonies, 
from similar violations of their natural, 
inherent, and paramount rights as human 
beings.” 

The motion being seconded by Mr. 
Lumley, 

Mr. W. Smith said, he could not give his 
support to these resolutions, because they 
were connected with a question of too 
much importance to be agitated in such a 
manner, and at such a period of the ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Huskisson was of opinion, that 
resolutions of such a description ought 
to be met by a direct negative. 

The previous question being put, “ that 
the question be now put,” the House di- 
vided. The Noes, 44, went forth. Mr. 
Otway Cave was appointed one of the 
tellers for the Yeas, but no other member 
remaining in the House to be a second 
teller for the Yeas, the Noes returned into 
the House, and the Speaker declared that 
the Noes had it. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 5. 


Anatomy Brtt.] Lord Calthorpe 
having moved the second reading of this 
bill, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
he rose for the purpose of expressing his 
hope, that the noble lord would not press 
the bill through the House during the 
present session. He was fully aware of 
the many inconveniences resulting from 
the present state of the law, and of the 
necessity that existed of affording every 
facility to anatomical science, which was 
indispensably necessary to surgical and 
to medical science. In this respect he 
fully concurred with the noble lord; but 
he wished their lordships not to discuss 
the bill in its present form : and he would, 
therefore, suggest that it should be suf- 
fered to pass through its second reading, 
and carried no further during the present 
session ; when, by the next year, a meas 
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sure might be introduced less offensive to 
the feelings of the community, and there- 
fore less objectionable. 

Lord Calthorpe said, be thought the 
present measure was quite free from 
any reproach. There were two courses, 
one of which it was absolutely necessary 
to have recourse to. The first was to 
enlarge the provisions of the existing law, 
which confined the anatomy of the bodies 
of criminals to persons executed for mur- 
der. The next was to adopt the plan 
suggested by the present bill. He would 
ask those who objected to the bill on the 
score of its proving hurtful to the feelings 
of the lower classes, what could be their 
sufferings in this respect compared to 
those which arose out of the consequences 
of the existing law? Was there any class 
of the community so deeply aggrieved as 
the poor by the dreadful system carried 
on? He believed there were no persons 
whose remains were so easily obtained for 
the purposes of anatomy. The most rev. 
prelate had recommended a postponement 
of the bill till the next session; but it 
should be remembered, that the interval 
would not merely be spent in the con- 
sideration of the measure, but in the con- 
tinuance of crime, while a liberal profes- 
sion would be left to labour under the 
most disgraceful stigma and severe griev- 
ances. He was sure the noble duke at 
the head of the government would see 
the necessity of adopting some such re- 
medy for the evils of the present system. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that as 
he objected to three out of four of the 
provisions of the bill, he had no hope 
that it could be made unobjectionable in the 
committee. He objected also to the prin- 
ciple of interfering with the bodies of 
— who had not offended against the 
aws. 

Earl Grey recommended his noble friend 
to accede to the proposition of the right 
rev. prelate, under the understanding 
that something would be done in the next 
session to remedy the inconveniences 
which resulted from the present state of 
the law. He regretted that the bill could 
not be carried into a law in this session; 
but, under all the circumstances of the 
case, he thought the course proposed the 
most advisable. He trusted, too, that the 


government would turn their attention to 
the subject, and endeavour to produce 
some measure which would remedy the 
evils that now existed, It was not, how- 
a 
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ever, correct to say, that the measure was 
levelled against the poor; for it afforded 


them benefit and protection. The poor, 
in fact, were, of all classes of the com- 
munity, the most interested in the suc- 
cess of this measure. 

The Earl of Harewood contended, that 
although the parliament had a right to 
legislate for the people of this country 
while living, yet that every man in the 
country had a right to Christian burial 
when dead, and parliament had no right 
to pursue people beyond the limits of the 
grave. With respect to the horrid pro- 
ceedings at Edinburgh, it was a disgrace 
to the country that they had not been 
investigated more fully, and that the pub- 
lic had not been informed of the result of 
the investigation. All that the public 
knew was, that fifteen or sixteen murders 
had been committed. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he was 
glad that the noble baron had consented, 
as he understood he had, to proceed no 
further with the bill in the present session. 
He approved so strongly of the object 
of the bill, and of the principle on which 
it proceeded that if the measure had been 
discussed it was his intention to have done 
all in his power to amend the bill in the 
committee. The reason he was glad that 
the bill was to be postponed was, that he 
was aware of the opposition that would 
be raised to it, and of the quarter from 
which that opposition was to come; and 
knowing too how much influence that op- 
position was likely to have upon the 
country, he could not help feeling that it 
was extremely desirable that such effects 
should not accompany the measure as it 
passed into a law. Although he could 
not take upon himself the task of bringing 
forward a measure on the subject, yet he 
would willingly co-operate with any noble 
lord who should bring forward another 
measure, even on the principle of this bill, 
to get rid of the horrible evils which were 
produced by the present system. Unless 
they could increase the number of subjects 
for dissection, they would do nothing. 
The first thing, then, to be done was this; 
but that could only be well done by being 
done in the way which was least objection- 
able to the feelings and prejudices of 
the people. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was sorry 
the bill was to be postponed. When 
another measure should be brought for- 
ward, he would certainly propose that that 
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of our law which directed that the 

ies of malefactors should be given 
over for dissection should be repealed. 
He trusted that early next session some 
measure would be brought forward; for 
it was certain that the present law could 
not continue without increasing danger to 
every part of the community, especially 
to the houseless and friendless poor. 

Lord Goderich regretted that the bill 
should be postponed, and trusted that the 
government would take the subject into 
their own hands. 

The Earl of Haddington also regretted 
the postponement of the measure. He 
begged to observe, that the dreadful 
atrocities which had taken place at Edin- 
burgh had been probed to the bottom. 

Lord Tenterden said, that the state of 
the law, as it existed, was susceptible of 
improvement he did not mean to deny; 
bat he thought that the alterations or 
amendments which it might be necessary 
to introduce into the law, ought to be 
effected by a measure very different from 
that now before their lordships. He 
could not see the necessity of that part of 
the bill which went to enable a Secretary 
of State to establish as many schools of 
anatomy in the metropolis as he might 
think proper. In Paris, he believed, 
there were but two schools of anatomy. 
Whether that number was sufficient for 
this great metropolis, he could not say ; 
but he would not place such a power as 
that to which he had alluded in any hands 
whatsoever. He felt a very strong objec- 
tion to some of the regulations of the bill : 
for instance, it was proposed, that the 
bodies of the destitute, of those who had 
none to help them—of those who were 
compelled to take refuge in our hospitals 
and public institutions—should be given 
up for dissection. Now, he believed that 
those individuals felt the most uncon- 
querable objection to the dissection of 
their bodies; and he did not think, that 
their feelings on this subject, would be in 
the least degree removed by the con- 
sideration, that, subsequent to dissection, 
their bodies would be decently buried. 
One argument, urged in favour of the 
measure, was, that it would prevent the 
recurrence of such crimes as had ‘lately 
been committed in Edinburgh. Now, he 
thought that what had already been done, 
would, in a great measure, effect that 
object ; because he understood that proper 
attention would im fuiure be paid, so that 
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professional men would at once discover 
whether subjects that were brought to 
them were the victims of barbarity, or per- 
sons who had died a natural death. 
Trusting, therefore, to the feelings of the 
profession, the members of which he con- 
sidered as a humane and. honourable set 
of men, he had every reason to believe, 
that such vigilance would hereafter be 
manifested by them, as would effectually 
prevent any similar transactions. 

After a few words from lord Calthorpe, 
the bill was withdrawn. : 


Merropotis Pottce Bit1.] The 
Duke of Wellington, in rising to move 
that this bill be committed said, there 
could be no doubt that no branch con- 
nected with the administration of public 
justice in this country was so defective as 
the police. This was clearly proved by the 
great increase of crime in the metropolis. 
It appeared from the returns, that in the 
last six years the total number of criminals 
committed for various offences had in- 
creased in the ratio of two fifths. The 
commitments in London and Middlesex in 
1822, were 2,539; in 1825, 2,902: in 
1828, 3,516. This proportion did not 
arise from the prevalence of any particular 
crime, but prevailed in almost every spe- 
cies of crime perpetrated in the metropolis 
and its neighbouring districts, during the 
same period. It was perfectly clear to all 
who had considered the subject, that this 
rapid increase of crime arose solely from the 
deficiency of the police. Their lordships 
must know, that the state of the watch in 
most of the parishes of the metropolis was 
most inefficient. Indeed, nothing could 
possibly be more so. And though the 
state of the watch was thus confessedly 
inefficient, yet, from events which had 
recently occurred, it was well ascertained, 
that the watch was exceedingly expensive 
to parishes. He might say, that they were 
almost as expensive as they were inefficient. 
It was very evident that the present sys- 
tem required extensive alteration ; for al- 
though crimes of all descriptions occurred 
almost every night in various parishes of 
the metropolis, yet no effectual measures 
were taken to prevent the recurrence of 
such outrages. Indeed, a list might .be 
formed of parishes in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, where there was abso- 
lutely no protection for person or property. 
In the metropolis itself—m Westminster— 
where there was a watch in every parish, 
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the system was so badly arranged, that 
there was no co-operating communication 
between the watchmen of one parish and 
those of another; and even in the same 
parish there were frequently different 
watch-establishments governed by different 
local authorities. In one parish, that of 
St. Pancras, there were no less than 
eighteen different establishments, formed 
under different acts of parliament, not one of 
them having any communication with an- 
other. The consequence was, that the 
watchmen of one district were content 
with driving thieves from their own par- 
ticular neighbourhood, into that which 
adjoined it.—There was no doubt what- 
ever in his mind, that it was perfectly 
practicable to prevent, in a very great de- 
gree, the commission of crimes, by a new 
regulation of the police. Many of their 
lordships must recollect what used to take 
= on the high roads in the neighbour- 

ood of this metropolis some years ago. 
Scarcely a carriage could pass without 
being robbed; and frequently the passen- 
gers were obliged to give battle to the 
highwaymen who infested the roads. But 
such a thing as a robbery committed by a 
man mounted on horseback was now never 
heard of. This change had been effected by 
an improvement in the police system ; and 
their lordships must be aware, that it was 
easy to establish, even in the city of Lon- 
don itself, a watch so framed as to prevent 
the commission of crime and outrage.— 
There was another point to which he 
wished to call the attention of their lord- 
ships; and that was, the desire which so 
generally prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, to diminish the number of capital pu- 
nishments : And, indeed, to soften the se- 
verity of punishment in all cases. Now, 
the best mode of avoiding the infliction of 
punishment, was to prevent the growth of 
crime; and the legislature would do away 
the necessity of frequent punishment, by 
adopting a measure of this description, 
which would place an efficient police 
in the hands of the magistrate. The 
measure then before their lordships had 
for its object to form a new police-office 
for the metropolis, and the surrounding 
districts; and under the powers of this 
bill, it was*to bean office which would 
have the whole direction of the new police, 
two justices being appointed to carry on 
the business of the office, under the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department. 
The provisions of the bill might, if circum- 
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stances rendered it necessary, be extended 
to places in the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Hertford, Essex, and Kent, not 
enumerated in the schedule annexed 
to the bill, to the distance of twelve miles 
from Charing Cross. The justices were 
to have no power beyond what was ne- 
cessary to protect the peace of the country, 
and to carry this measure into effect. It 
was proposed by this bill, that a body of 
constables should be raised, and placed 
under the particular direction of this 
office. The expense of paying the patrol, 
&c. was to be defrayed by a rate, in the 
same way as the poor-rates, but not to 
exceed 8d. in the pound. 

Lord Holland did not object either to 
the principle or the details of the bill; 
but there was one point which he con- 
ceived worthy of consideration. By this 
measure, he understood that the same 
rate would be levied on lands as on tene- 
ments, which would inflict a great hard- 
ship on the outstanding parishes. It was 
scarcely just to levy the same rate on those 
who had lands and no houses, as on those 
who possessed houses; since it was ob- 
vious that the latter would reap the greater 
benefit from the bill. 

Lord Durham said, that when their 
lordships considered that the bill was in- 
tended for the protection of the property, 
the preservation of the peace, and the ge- 
neral security of the metropolis, no one 
could doubt the propriety of its introduc- 
tion. He only regretted that it was 
brought forward at so late a period of the 
session. He really thought there was no 
necessity for the noble duke to have en- 
tered into a statement of the increase of 
crime in the metropolis, a fact that was 
perfectly notorious; and it was no less 
notorious, that the police was quite in- 
sufficient for the purposes for which it was 
created. But their lordships ought to con- 
sider from whom this faulty system came. 
The watch were formed by the parochial 
government—generally a self-elected body, 
without responsibility, who might levy 
what rate they pleased, and who, in fact, 
might act altogether as they pleased. He 
did not wonder, therefore, that the power 
enjoyed under such a system was subject to 
greatabuse. What he objected to inthis bill 
was, the inconsistency of its preamble, as 
contrasted with its provisions. It appeared, 
from the statement of the noble duke, 
that the principle on which the measure 
proceeded was that of uniformity of ac- 
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tion.’ The - preamble. said, ‘“ Whereas 
offences against property have lately in- 
creased in and near the metropolis, and the 
local establishments of nightly watch and 
nightly police have been found inadequate 
to the prevention and detection of crime, 
by reason of the frequent unfitness of the 
individuals employed, the insufficiency of 
their number, the limited sphere of their 
authority, and their want of connexion and 
co-operation with each other ; and where~- 
as it is expedient to substitute a new and 
more efficient system of police in lieu of 
such establishments,” &c. Now after this 
preamble, he certainly did not expect to 
find, in the very next passage, a provision 
to limit the operation of the bill, and to 
exclude from it one half of the metropolis ; 
namely, the city of London. Now, con- 
sidering the way in which justice was often 
administered in the city, where the pro- 
ceedings sometimes excited reprobation 
and sometimes ridicule, he really thought 
that the experiment should have been 
tried there first. Owing to their habits 
of life—to their education, or rather want 
of education—those who presided at the 
Mansion-house and Guildhall either de- 
cided in a way that was any thing but 
satisfactory, or they were placed altoge- 
ther in the hands of the clerk. He wished 
to know whether the police to be formed 
under the new system, in any given parish, 
would be obliged to afford their assistance 
in other parishes, where the same system 
did not prevail, and where the rate was 
not paid. If they were expected to afford 
assistance, then one parish might be pay- 
ing for that purpose which was beneficial 
to many: and if they were not, then 
so far the sytem partook of the defects of 
that which was now about to be altered. 

After some further conversation, the 
bill was read a second time and com- 
mitted. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 5. 


Granp Juries 1n INpta—PRETITION 
oF NATIVES TO BE ADMITTED TO SERVE 
on.] Mr. Wynn presented a petition from 
certain natives of India, praying for ad- 
mission to further civil privileges. The 
petition, he said, was signed by one hun- 
dred and sixteen Mahometan and one 
hundred and twenty eight Hindoo in- 
habitants of Calcutta, all of whom sub- 
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| scribed their names in the English charac- 
_ter and language. The petitioners prayed 
| that they might be admitted to sit upon 
| grand juries, and that they might not be 
| excluded, from all civil offices. He con- 

sidered this exclusion to be highly detri- 
| mental to the administration, not only of 
| civil, but judicial business in India. 

Mr. Whitmore thought the petition of 
great importance, and that the concessions 
asked for, would tend much to promote 
the prosperity of India. 

Lord Ashley assured the House, that 
this, and other questions of importance, 
had not escaped the attention of the board 
of Control, or the Directors of the East- 
India Company. Much had been done to 
increase the power of the natives. From 
the regulations which prevailed in the 
army, it was found impossible to confer on 
natives of distinction any military rank, 
The government had, in consequence, in- 
vested them with judicial powers to a great 
extent. The extent of that power was 
still confined to the decision of ques- 
tions where the sum amounted to fifty 
rupees; but Mr. Elphinstone had in 
Bombay increased that sum to 8000 rupees. 
The directors had, on all occasions, shewn 
the strongest disposition to improve the 
condition of the people; and the best 
proof he could offer of the success of that 
disposition was, that the number of natives 
who were benefitting by the public schools 
of Madras amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand, and in Bombay to 
one hundred and sixteen thousand. The 
government were fully sensible, that it was 
only by the diffusion of education among the 
natives, and by an attention to the improve- 
ment of their social and political condition, 
that they could hope to advance the in- 
terests of the Europeans, or to secure the 
| same prosperity of their empire in India. 
| Mr. Hume expressed his surprise to hear 
so much good sense from the noble lord, 
or from any member of his majesty’s 
government, particularly after they had 
| been told so repeatedly that the people of 
| India were not fit to receive the benefits 
of those institutions which were now about 





to be conferred on them. It was only by 
improvement in the condition of the 
| natives, by amalgamating them with the 
| Europeans, by subjecting them to the same 
‘laws, and encouraging industry and 
| morality, that this country could hope to 
maintain its supremacy in India. As tothe 
| morality of the natives, in all the transac- 
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tions he had had with them, he had found 
that morality to be as great as among the 
same classes in England. 

Mr. Fergusson bore testimony to the 
respectability of the petition, which in- 
cluded among its signatures all the natives 
of wealth, and talent, in Calcutta. The 
petitioners complained that they were not 
permitted to sit on grand or petty juries, 
where the life or liberty of a European was 
at stake ; and they prayed an alteration of 
the law. Now, it was not a little remark- 
able, that in the reign of George the Ist 
all natives were eligible to sit on both 
Juries, and it was not till 1784 that the 
exclusion took place. The natives, there- 
fore, did not in reality pray a new right, 
but the restitution of one of which they 
had been deprived. 

Sir C. Forbes wished to give the natives 
of India a participation in all the civil 
rights enjoyed by Europeans in that coun- 
try. Soon after his arrival in India he had 
repeatedly served on petty juries with the 
natives, and had frequently experienced 
much greater satisfaction than when those 
juries were composed entirely of his coun- 
trymen. He had frequently regretted that 
the natives were not as eligible to serve on 
grand juries. Much must be done before 
the natives of India were placed on the 
footing on which, in hisopinion they ought 
to stand. Among other things, he espe- 
cially reprobated the different treatment 
experienced by native and by European 
peculators: the former were advertised in 
all the newspapers and in the various 
dialects of India, so that they became 
utterly degraded and expelled from society ; 
but no such practice was resorted to with 
respect to the European peculators. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he was glad that 
a subject had been taken up which involved 
the rights of eighty or a hundred millions 
of native inhabitants of India. He con- 
curred in the observations which had pro- 
ceeded from every part of the House on 
this subject and rejoiced at the liberal 
spirit which had breathed throughout the 
conversation. He believed there never 
was any absolute government so well ad- 
ministered as that of India, and he took 
this as the best confutation of the remark 
of a celebrated writer, that the dependen- 
cies of free states were worse governed 
than those of absolute monarchies. It was 
the cag of public opinion that formed 
the best guarantee for the good govern- 


ment of India. The British government of 
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India had two great merits: it afforded 
security to persons and we gs and tolera- 
tion in matters of religion. These were 
benefits of the highest class. The defects 
set against them were, too enormous taxa- 
tion, and the too general exclusion of 
natives of India from office. Of all per- 
sons concerned in the government of 
India, Mr. Elphinstone, at Bombay, had 
done the most to admit natives to civil 
privileges. The hon. gent. then eulogised 
the character and conduct of sit John 
Malcolm ; than whom no man was better 
calculated to carry into effect the improve- 
ment of the natives. He rejoiced at the 
testimony that had been borne to the 
character of the natives of India. He be- 
lieved their private character to be excel- 
lent, and if their public integrity had been 
impaired by the effects of an absolute 
government, the remedy for the evil lay in 
a just government and equal laws, and a 
cautious approach to the grand remedy of 
political vices a free government. 

Dr. Phillimore also bore testimony to 
the excellent character of the natives of 
India. 

Mr. Warburton said, he was not quite 
so satisfied with the character of the 
natives as some hon. gentlemen; and 
adverted, in support of his doubts on 
the subject, to the opinion of sir Edward 
Strachey. 

Mr. Stewart rose, to bear testimony to 
the great intelligence and moral worth of 
the natives of India, and to state his con- 
viction of their fitness to discharge the 
important duties of grand jurors. He had 
resided upwards of twenty years in India, 
and a more honourable race of men than 
the natives was not to be found in any 
country. 

Mr. Wynn said, in reply, that although 
he was most favourable to the object of 
the petitioners, he did not regret that the 
privilege in question was not granted until 
it had been asked for; as it could not 
be before known whether it would be 
considered as a boon or a burthen. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Cuarities’ Enquiry Briz.] Mr. D. 
W. Harvey observed, that although the 
commission under this bill had cost 
200,000/. and had lasted ten years, the 
commissioners had not proceeded through 
half the counties of England and Wales. 
How, then, could it be supposed that in 
another year, to which period their labours 
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were limited by the bill, they could go 
through the charities in the rest of the 
kingdom? If hon. gentlemen would look 
at the nineteen reports of the commis- 
sioners, they would find that in about 
eighteen thousand cases which had been 
investigated, there were between three and 
four thousand in which it was found that 
the original intention of the founders of 
the charities had been departed from. 
How.was a remedy to be applied to these 
cases? By the court of Chancery? Upwards 
of fifty of these cases had been before 
Masters in Chancery for four or five years, 
and no report had been made upon them. 
How, then, could four or five thousand 
cases be disposed of? He did not believe 
that, when the commissioners were ap- 
pointed, government knew the fact that in 
1786 two volumes of reports on the subject 
were laid upon the table of the House, the 
result of an act of parliament calling on 
the ministers and churchwardens through- 
out the country to make returns of the 
various charitable institutions in every 
parish. From these reports, all the in- 
formation might be derived which had 
since cost the country 200,000/. although 
only one half of the task imposed upon 
the commissioners had been accomplished. 
The House was perhaps not aware, that in 
consequence of a singular construction, by 
the late lord chancellor, of the very whole- 
some law which had been introduced by 
sir Samuel Romilly, all inquiry by the 
commissioners had been nearly stifled. By 
that law the Commissioners were authorised 
to proceed in the investigation of any 
charity on the petition of two persons. 
The late lord chancellor, however, was of 
opinion, that they must be two persons 
connected with or interested in the charity. 
The effect of this was materially to diminish 
the number of cases to which the attention 
of the commissioners could be directed. 
For instance, he knew a small parish in 
Yorkshire, the clergyman of which had 
diverted the income of a charitable insti- 
tution, amounting to 1,000/. a year, from 
its original purpose; but, being not only 
a clergyman but a magistrate, and having 
a monarchical power in his parish, no two 
persons in the parish could be found to 
petition on the subject. 

Mr. Brougham wished to take an early 
opportunity of setting the hon. member, 
the House, and the public right, as to the 
misrepresentations which existed respect- 
ing this bill. In the first place, although 
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the bill continued the powers of the com- 
mittee only: for one year, no inference 
could be drawn therefrom of the time to 
which it would be necessary to extend 
those powers. At the present period of 
the session it was not practicable to make 
certain alterations in the constitution of 
the commission, which alterations were, 
nevertheless, necessary; but as the period 
of the existence of the commission was 
about to expire, it was imperative to pro- 
vide for its continuance for another year, 
with a view, in the next session, to make 
the required changes. The hon. member 
had said, that if the labours of the com- 
missioners were looked at, it would — 
that they had done but little; and he 
seemed to think that the returns made 
under Mr. Gilbert’s Act would have been 
quite sufficient for the required purpose. 
He (Mr. Brougham) was not there to 
defend the whole of the measure by which 
the commission had been appointed. Al- 
though the measure had been originally 
introduced by himself, it had undergone 
such extensive alterations in its passage 
through the House that he could not be 
expected to be the person to defend the bill. 
Nevertheless, he must say that the hon. 
member had greatly misrepresented the bill, 
and the operations of the commissioners 
under it. They had completely finished six- 
teen counties; twelve by their last report a 
year ago, and four since; and they had 
gone into, although not finished, ten more; 
making twenty-six counties in all, As, 
however, there were fifty-two counties in 
England and Wales, and as only twenty- 
six had been looked into by the commis- 
sioners, the hon. member had argued, that 
they had accomplished only half their 
task. But, what did the six and twenty 
counties yet to be inquired into comprise? 
Twelve Welsh counties. The population 
of Wales amounted only to five or six 
hundred thousand persons; that of Eng- 
land to about twelve millions. It appeared, 
also, by the returns under Gilbert’s act, 
that 258,000/. was the income of all the 
charities in the English counties, and that 
about 6,000/. was the income of all the 
charities in the Welsh counties; being in 
the proportion of about one to forty. It 
was evidently, therefore, a great fallacy to 
say that the commissioners had accom- 
plished only half their task. Of the 
counties which they had completed, York- 
shire was one; having of itself three.times 
the population of twelve of the twenty-six 
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counties yet untouched. Up to 1828, the 
commissioners had investigated 16,145 
charities; since that period they had 
investigated 2,000; making in the whole 
above 18,000. Besides Yorkshire, they 
had completed Devonshire; and in the 
whole of their operations no place more 
burdensome than Exeter had presented 
itself to them. The inquiry into the 
charities of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, had also been completed. 
The hon. gentleman was not quite correct 
with respect to the number of cases brought 
into the court of Chancery by the commis- 
sioners. Fifty-three cases had been filed, 
and eighteen petitions presented, making 
in all seventy-one. Of these, sixteen had 
been finally determined. He wished he 
could say, that as large a proportion of all 
the other suits in the court of Chancery 
had been brought to a termination in the 
same time; but of those suits, not one in 
four had, daring the last ten years, reached 
its final conclusion. Another class of cases 
had not been noticed by the hon. member: 
he meant those which had been certified 
to the Attorney-general by the commis- 
sioners, but which were afterwards settled 
by the parties. There were eleven or 
twelve cases, and some of them very im- 
portant ones, of this description. It was 
also unfair to take, as a test of the value 
of the labours of the commissioners, the 
number of suits which had been instituted 
in consequence of their investigations. 
One great benefit resulting from the ap- 
pointment of the commission was, that in 
many cases it had of itself abated the evil, 
and thereby prevented the necessity of 
filing informations against the offending 
parties. It should be remembered, that it 
was never known where the commissioners 
would next alight. Very judiciously, they 
did not take the counties in any regular 
order; so that those. persons whose 
management of the funds of public cha- 
rities had been improper did not know 
when they might be called in question. 
In many districts of the country, charities 
which had long been in a dormant state, 
had, within these few years, been revived ; 
and which, he had no doubt, was entirely 
owing to the labours of the commissioners. 
In many parts of the country in which he 
had himself been travelling, circumstances 
had come within his knowledge which 
satisfied him of the correctness of his 
opinion. He had seen a great number of 
buildings for schools, almshouses, &c. 
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evidently of recent erection; and by the 
dates of their foundation he was satisfied 
that many of them would never have been 


erected but for the commission. By the 
labours of the commissioners a complete 
register of all the charities in the kingdom 
would be provided for public inspection. 
The hon. member has suggested that this 
has already been done by Mr. Gilbert’s act. 
He would not hesitate to say, in reply to 
this observation, that although Mr. Gil- 
bert’s act was a most useful measure, it 
did not afford a complete register of the 
charities in this country. Indeed, the 
nature of this register was such, that no 
general return could be made. According 
to the direction of this act, the ministers 
and churchwardens of England and Wales 
were directed to make returns of all cha- 
rities, with their income, &c. in their 
several parishes. Now, there were many 
charities which did not come within the 
knowledge of these persons; and they 
were not empowered to call persons before 
them for the purpose of making inquiries 
on the subject. One fact would sufficiently 
show the difference of the labours under 
the two acts. The annual income of the 
charities which had already come under 
the examination of the commissioners, ve 

nearly amounted to the sum of 600,000/. a 
year, while the returns of the revenues of 
the various charities under Mr. Gilbert’s 
act did not amount to more than 213,000/. 
ayear This great difference in amount 
could not be imputed to the change in the 
value of property at the different periods; 
especially when it was remembered that 
the labours of the commissioners were not 
nearly at an end. He was satisfied that 
the incomes of the various charities would 
not fall short of the calculation which he 
had made, when he first brought the sub- 
ject forward. He had then stated, and was 
now of the same opinion, that the incomes 
of the various charities in England and 
Wales would be found fully. equal to 
1,200,0007. According to some estimates 
which had been made, founded on the 
Commissioners’ reports, the revenues in 
a few years might be calculated at nearer 
2,000,0002. per annum. Objections had 


been made to the expense attending this 
inquiry; but the House would remember, 
that he had suggested a mode by which 
all expense, on the part of the govern- 
ment, would have been prevented. He 
had proposed that the expense of the 
commission should be paid out of the 
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property saved by them, as, if he might 
use the expression, a sort of salvage duty. 
When he introduced the subject nine 
years ago, he had proposed that the inquiry 
should be confined to charities connected 
with education; and at the same time he 
had introduced a bill for a general system 
of education. He had repeatedly been 
asked why he had abandoned the latter 
bill? He would shortly state his rea- 
sons for so doing. When he brought 
forward his propositions, he thought that 
no general system of education could 
be proposed, with any chance of success, 
which was independent of the Established 
Church. He was of the same opinion 
still; and every thing he had heard and 
read on the subject tended to convince 
him of the correctness of it. The measure 
had been greatly opposed, in consequence 
of this opinion, by several religious sects, 
and it was principally owing to this oppo- 
sition that it had been withdrawn. He 
entertained a very high degree of respect 
for the Protestant Dissenters, who had 
always shewn themselves the steady friends 
of civil and religious liberty ; and it was 
principally owing to their opposition that 
he had given way to what he could only 
consider the prejudices of these people. 
Whether the members of the church would 
have supported his proposal he was unable 
to say. The opposition of the Dissenters 
he could easily account for ; at the time he 
brought forward this measure, they were 
labouring under disabilities which justified 
them to a great extent in the jealousy 
which they felt. Now, however, since the 
measure of last spring, such feelings, he 
trusted, no longer existed. Nine parts in 
ten of the opposition to the measure had 
been removed. Forthe purpose of acquiring 
information respecting the present state of 
education, he had written to the ministers 
of five hundred parishes in England. In 
answer to these letters, he had received 
replies from four hundred and eighty-seven 
clergymen, and he had no hesitation in 
saying, that the major part of those gentle- 
men had expressed their most decided 
approbation of a general system of educa- 
tion. In the year 1818, the total number 
of unendowed schools in these parishes 
was one thousand four hundred, and in 
1828 there were not less than three thou- 
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sand two hundred. This was a subject of 


gratification to all friends of education ; it 
shewed an increase in 
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seven to sixteen. The number of scholars 
had not increased in the same proportion ; 
but still it had more than doubled since 
the former period. Under these circum- 
stances, he had doubted whether it was 
not better to leave the subject alone, than 
to bring forward the question at present. 
He thought it would be better for him if 
nearly the same result could be produced 
without legislative interference as with it, 
to abstain from introducing his bill again. 
Until last year, the objections to the mea- 
sure, in consequence of the disabilities 
under which the Dissenters laboured, had 
prevented him from bringing the measure 
forward again; and his own bad state of 
health had prevented his doing so at the 
latter end of last session. He now, indeed, 
doubted whether it would not be better to 
leave the subject to the feelings of the 
people of the various districts; although 
he was fully aware that there were not less 
than two thousand parishes without 
schools of any sort, out of the twelve 
thousand into which England was divided. 
At the same time, he must admit, that the 
population of these two thousand parishes 
did not amount to more than five hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand; being about 
two hundred and seventy persons to a 
parish. Of the other parishes, the average 
number of inhabitants was one thousand 
three hundred. It was, therefore, obvious, 
that in the more populous parishes schools 
were founded. In many of the two thou- 
sand parishes, the population was too thin 
to support the expense of a school. He 
was happy in being able to say, that of 
the five hundred clergymen, to whom he 
had written on this subject, he had not 
received six answers which he could at all 
consider unfavourable to a general diffu- 
sion of education. Such had not, however, 
been the case in 1818; when a great 
number of clergymen had declared their 
opposition to a general system of educa- 
tion.—Another object which he had in 
view when he proposed his measure, was, 
that the trustees of charities should be 
empowered to alter them, in such a way 
as might suit the exigences of the times. 
For instance, in the case of funds being 
left for endowing grammar schools, the 
trustees were prevented from devoting the 
surplus to any purpose of general educa- 
tion, because the court of Chancery had 
held, that it would be a preach of the 
trust. In some places grammar schools 
(or schools in which the learned languages 
3 L 
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alone were taught) were perfectly useless, 
and did not at all fulfil the intentions of 
the endowers of them. He had wished 
that the managers and the trustees for 
charitable institutions should be empower- 
ed, under certain circumstances, to change 
the objects for which the endowers had 
left them property. In some instances, 
the objects for which funds had been left 
were absolutely pernicious, 
The bill was read a third time. 


EccrestasticaL Courts Biti.] On 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of this bill, 

Mr. Hume said, that the effect of the 
bill would be, to fix a number of fees which 
were now hardly legally demandable, and 
thus to perpetuate a heavy tax upon the 
suitors of that court. He could not but 
complain of the haste with which the bill 
had been forwarded through the House, 
and he must oppose it unless clauses were 
introduced into it for redressing those 
grievances in the courts with which, he 
conceived, the public had so much reason 
to be dissatisfied. The hon. member pro- 
ceeded to explain three clauses for regula- 
ting the fees and duties of officers in the 
ecclesiastical courts, which he had framed 
for the purpose of incorporating them with 
the bill. It appeared to him monstrous 
to continue certain fees, instead of afford- 
ing relief from them. He considered it 
not unreasonable that there should be a 
regular scale of fees framed, and that a 
law should be passed to prohibit the 
deputy-registrars from acting as proctors, 
and thus giving assistance to those officers 
in exacting exorbitant fees. Asan instance 
of the abuse of charges he would refer to 
a ease in which a bill of 1,800/. had been 
reduced by taxation to 6007. Under all 
the circumstances he professed his readi- 
ness to agree to the bill, provided the 
clauses which he had specified were ad- 
mitted to form a part of it; otherwise he 
would move that it be read a third time 
that day three months. 

Dr. Phillimore after stating that the bill 
had no necessary connection with the one 
brought in by him last year, said, he 
would support the measure on account of 
three or four clauses embodied in it, which 
he considered extremely useful. 

The bill was read a third time. After 
which Mr. Hume moved, by way of rider, 
*‘ That a table of fees shall be kept and 
hung up.” Upon which the House divided : 
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Ayes 7; Noes 46. He also moved, by 
way of rider, 1. That advocates or proctors 
appointed to the office of deputy registrar 
shall not act as advocates or proctors: 2. 
That proctors appointed to the office of 
deputy registrar shall not act as proctors : 
which being put, were negatived, and the 
bili passed. 


Canava.] Mr. Labouchere said, that 
in rising at that late hour, in the then 
state of the House, he did not mean to 
enter into the important question of Ca- 
nada; but he could not allow the session 
to pass, after a report had been made on 
the Canadas which shewed that colony to 
be in a situation such as no British colony 
ever before was in, without calling on the 
right hon. gentleman to state what line of 
policy he meant to adopt with regard to 
the Canadas. That right hon. gentleman 
had been twice asked, in the course of the 
session, what he meant to dos and he had 
stated, that he hoped, before the end of it, 
to bring in some measure that would 
satisfy the colonies, but that he delayed it 
till he had procured more accurate inform- 
ation. He had the greatest confidence 
in that right hon. gentleman; and, as he 
could not conceive that the governors of 
the colonies were so much to blame for 
many of the vexatious differences which 
existed between them and the inhabitants, 
as the Colonial office at home, so he looked 
to the Colonial office for the improvements 
which he hoped would be made. It was 
of great importance, considering the situa- 
tion of the Canadas—considering their 
numbers and relative importance — that 
they should be confirmed in their attach- 
ment to this country. They were perfectly 
ready for the freest government which 
could be given them. It was possible, he 
thought, for this country to outbid Ame- 
rica in purchasing the affections of the 
Canadians. He looked at all measures 
with some suspicion ; for since 1791, he 
believed not a single act had passed which 
had not done harm. What was wanted, 
was a measure to repeal those acts; but 
he did not believe good could be effected 
by any new enactments whatever. What- 
ever might be the measures of the right 
hon. gentleman, he hoped that amongst 
them there was no scheme for altering the 
constitution of the Canadas; and no in- 
tention of doing anything which went to 
impose any measures whatever, even 
measures excellent in themselves, on the 
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colonial legislature. A right hon. friend 
had made an attempt of the kind in 1822; 
and had learnt from that experiment that 
such an object was not attainable. The 
hon. member then moved for copies of 
any communications between the colonial 
office and the governors of Upper and 
Lower Canada, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the Canada committee. 

Sir J. Mackintosh expressed his entire 
concurrence in what had fallen from the 
hon. member, and also his confidence in 
the government. 

Mr. W. Horton said, he would not enter 
into a defence of the colonial government, 
but he could not go along with the sweep- 
ing condemnation of it generally made. A 
great source of dissension was in the con- 
flict of acts of parliament. He agreed 
with the hon. member that it would be 
beneficial if many of them were repealed. 
As long as they were unrepealed, it was 
not proper that they should be disobeyed, 
or treated as if they did not exist. He 
fully agreed with the propriety of the 
advice to treat the colony with liberality, 
and to engage the affections of the people ; 
bat he could not consent to give up the 
authority of this country. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley hoped the able 
Secretary of State for the colonies, would 
give the House some insight into the views 
of government with regard to Canada, be- 
fore the close of the session. 

Sir George Murray made his acknow- 
ledgments to the hon. mover, for the tone 
of moderation with which he had intro- 
duced this discussion. When the affairs of 
Canada were brought incidentally before 
the House not long since, it seemed to be 
imputed to him as a matter of blame, that 
he had not entered at length into the 
subject. Blame had been imputed to him 
in some degree, as if he had shewn a want 
of respect to the House on that occasion. 
In his opinion, there was no mode in which 
respect could be more perfectly shewn to 
the House, than by confining oneself at all 
times to the immediate object under dis- 
cussion. That was his reason why he did 
not enter at large into the affairs of Cana- 
da, on the presentation of petitions. It 
seemed also to be imputed to him that he 
had not shewn sufficient respect to the 
Canada committee. That charge was, 
however, equally groundless; for he was 
perfectly sensible of the zeal and exertions 
of that committee, and he was quite satis- 
fied that his right hon, friend (Mr. Hus- 
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kisson), who was the chairman of the 
committee, had used his anxious endea- 
vours to guide their labours to the best 
advantage, both for the mother country 
and for the colony. There was another 
charge that was brought against him; 
namely, that he had lamented that, in 
some cases, the complaints from the colo- 
nies were of so vague a nature, that it was 
not always easy to make out what imme- 
diate grievance was complained of, nor the 
precise remedy to be applied. In vindica- 
tion of that observation, he would ask any 
gentleman whether anything could be more 
vague than one of the complaints, which 
was, ‘the rejection by the legislative 
council of the most satisfactory measures 
passed by large majorities in the House of 
Assembly, and much desired by the 
people?” That, he thought, was of some- 
what a vague and general nature. Another 
complaint was, that persons were retain- 
ed in public offices, and introduced into 
them, who ought notoriously to be ex- 
cluded from them.” This was very vague, 
certainly ; though such charges were often- 
times made, and equally without founda- 
tion, in other countries. Another com- 
plaint was that in which they said in their 
petition—* We have omitted a matter of 
the first importance; and we did so 
because we forbear, with all the delicacy 
becoming us, in regard to the exercise of 
the royal prerogative, to comment on the 
total incapacity of military men for civil 
rule in these colonies.” Could any thing 
be more vague than this? Both the hon. 
gentlemen who had spoken, had stated 
their conviction, that the two officers who 
were governing those colonies had given 
entire satisfaction to the House of Assem- 
bly. No officers could be more distinguish- 
ed in their own profession ; and they bore 
about them the marks of their services, in 
the severe wounds they had received in 
the field. It was only necessary for the 
persons who had sent home this memorial 
to look across their own frontier into the 
great republic adjoining their territory, 
and see a person elevated by the voice of 
his country to its highest station, who was 
a military man also, and who had risen to 
distinction by his successful achievements 
in war, and was now placed, in peace, in 
the highest civil office of the state. But, 
it was asked, how would he account for 
not bringing forward a measure, during 
the present session, with regard to the 
affairs of Canada? It was his intention, 
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as he had stated more than once, to bring 
forward some measure, if he had found 
himself in possession of information to 
enable him to frame one. Nothing would 
be more unlikely to prove advantageous to 
the interests of the mother country and to 
those of the province, than for him to 
have brought forward any crude and un- 
digested measure. Such information as 
he wanted all the members of the com- 
mittee must be satisfied it was out of his 
power to obtain. The appointment of 
that committee arose, and very properly, 
out of the complaints from that province ; 
and the nature of the complaints suggested 
that the grievance should be submitted to 
a committee of that House. They called 
for his right hon. friend, who was then in 
the situation of Colonial Secretary, to act 
as chairman of that committee. But there 
was no intimation given to the province of 
such an inquiry; and no person had been 
sent home to give information to the com- 
mittee ; and those men who had borne the 
petition, though men of considerable abi- 
lity and information, came to this country 
pledged to an opinion from the province, 
and were naturally thought to have their 
opinion biassed on this subject. To show 
how necessary it was to proceed with 
caution in regard to the affairs of distant 
provinces, the right hon. gentleman quoted 
an extract from a speech of Mr. Pitt's in 
support of his opinions. He then proceed- 
ed to read through the report of the com- 
mittee, and to comment on passages of it. 
He generally expressed his approbation of 
the recommendations; but doubted whether 
a new colony furnished the materials of 
the improvements suggested. He also 
read an extract from a speech of Mr. Fox’s, 
whom he praised equally with his illustri- 
ous rival. He had the greatest respect for 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England, and he should be glad to see 
it m operation throughout Canada ; but 
as to the idea of forcing that Church on 
the people of Canada, it was impossible. 
There was no wish on the part of this go- 
vernment to thwart any of the sugges- 
tions of the Canada people; and since 
the report had been made he had trans- 
mitted a copy to each of the governors, 
‘and had asked for their opinion. There 
was a full disposition on his part to re- 
ceive suggestions with respect to the pro- 
vinces, as his only wish was to produce 
for them the greatest possible portion of 
happiness and prosperity, He concurred 
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with the motion of the hon. gentleman, 
and was confident that the production of 
the papers would convince him, that no 
endeavours had been wanting at home to 
promote every measure for the advantage 
of the people. 

Mr. Stanley ‘expressed his regret that 
the right hon. gentleman had not answered 
the important question, as to what were 
the future intentions of government with 
respect to these colonies. The right hon. 
gentleman had expressed himself with 
great caution, and with becoming discre- 
tion, on the subject of the church of Eng- 
land. He was sorry he had not explained 
himself as fully on the principle of estab- 
lishing an aristocracy in the colony. He 
could have wished that the principle on 
which the legislative council was establish- 
ed was less prevalent. It was impossible 
to concur in the policy of such a body, in 
a colony where the tendency of public 
feeling was quite the other way. He 
should be glad to hear from the right hon. 
gentleman that the affairs of the colony 
were not to be so much influenced by a 
council, consisting of the officers of go- 
vernment. He would not say that they 
were the passive tools of government, but 
he could not look to their conduct for 
some years past without thinking, that 
there was more influence of government 
amongst them than was consistent with 
the complete independence of a legislative 
body. 

Sir G. Murray denied, that he was par- 
tial to the establishment of an aristocracy. 
The principles which he should like to see 
established in the colony were those of the 
British eonstitution. 

Mr. Denison denied, that the allegations 
of the parties who had complained of 
grievance in Canada, were vague. They 
were explicit enough, and deserved the 
most serious attention, He was inclined 
to place great confidence in the secretary 
for the colonies. 

Mr. Huskisson was of opinion, that the 
appointment of sir James Kempt, as go- 
vernor of Canada, had done a great deal 
towards the welfare of that colony, and 
that nothing could have been more calcu- 
lated to remedy the evils which had so 
long existed. Objection was made to the 
appointment of military men: to such 
offices ; but-none connected with the civil 
service, who were capable of executing its 
duties, were desirous of accepting such an 
office. It was desirable that this country 
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should interfere as little as possible with 
the internal arrangements of that country ; 
especially as its vicinage to the United 
States placed it in a peculiar situation : 
where it was found that the interest of the 
whole empire were concerned, the legis- 
lature of this country was bound to inter- 
fere; but at the same time they must take 
care to abstain from going beyond that 
point. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that this was the 
only nation that did not feel it to be its 
first duty to convey to its dependencies 
the religion of the parent state. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that as not 
above one tenth of the inhabitants of 
Upper Canada belonged to the church of 
England, it would be only converting that 
colony into a second Ireland to attempt 
to force the religion of that church upon 
her. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
House adjourned to the 12th instant. 


Supply of Water 





MOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 12. 


Suprpiy or Water to THE Metro- 
potis.] Earl Grosvenor said, he would 
advert to a subject of great importance. 
Their lordships would probably recollect, 
that three years ago he procured a clause 
to be introduced into the bill for confirm- 
ing the powers of the Grand Junction 
Water Company, making it imperative on 
that company to form a reservoir near 
the Thames, at Chelsea, for purifying the 
water taken up out of the river. It was 
now known well that this water was taken 
up close to the mouth of a common 
sewer. The Company had not, however, 
taken any steps to form this reservoir. It 
was said, that it would be of no use; but 
a similar one had been formed at the 
Chelsea Water-works, with a filter, and 
had proved of essential utility. The water, 
which was originally bad, had thus been 
made a great deal better, and perfectly 
pure. The Grand Junction Company had 
also undertaken to take up water at Barnes 
instead of Chelsea. Not only, however, 
had no reservoir been formed, but the Com- 
pany had not taken up the water from 
Barnes. Their Dolphin had been moved a 
little higher up, and by carrying the water 
into the three reservoirs at Paddington, it 
had been somewhat improved. But the 
Company had not complied with the terms 
of the act, and had incurred all the 
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penalties it imposes. He thought it neces- 
sary to put their lordships in possession of 
these facts; and it was for them to decide, 
whether or not it would be necessary to 
compel the Company to act on the clause 
he had mentioned, and form the reservoir, 
or take other steps to procure good water. 


to the Metropolis. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 12. 


Breacu or Privitece—A MemBer 
SUMMONED AS A JuRoR.] Mr. Macleod 
called the attention of the House to a 
matter in which he considered the privi- 
lege of members was involved. ‘Two days 
ago a summons had been served upon him 
to attend the Court of Common Pleas as 
a juror; which he, considering that by his 
privilege he was exempted from atten- 
dance, declined to comply with, and by so 
doing rendered himself liable to be fined. 
Now, as the attempt to inflict such a fine 
would be a breach of privilege, he wished 
to put the House in possession of the fact, 
that they might deal with it as they 
pleased. A case of this kind occurred in 
the last parliament, and was referred to a 
committee, which committee reported upon 
it, and cited as a precedent a case quite 
analogous to his—that of a member who 
was summoned to attend the court of 
Common Pleas as a juror; and it appear- 
ed from the Journals of the 15th of May, 
1658, that the Speaker was instructed to 
write to the judges at Westminster, setting 
forth the privilege of the member, and 
desiring that he should not be amerced 
for his non-attendance. The privilege 
thus claimed and admitted was since con- 
firmed by the act 6th of George 4th, chap. 
50, for regulating juries. He would there- 
fore move, “that Mr. Macleod, having 
been summoned to the court of Common 
Pleas as a juror, and having declined to 
attend in consequence of his privilege as 
a member of the House, Mr. Speaker be 
instructed to write to the judges of that 
court, desiring that he be not amerced for 
such refusal.” 

The Speaker hoped, before he put this 
question, that the House would permit 
him to offer a few words. It would be 
admitted, that nothing tended more to 
lower the privileges of that House than 
to bring in question matters which were 
indisputable. The hon. member had 
quoted a case; but there was this differ- 
ence between it and his case,—that in the 
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former, the House was sitting at the time 
the summons was served, which was not 
so in the latter. The hon. member had 
refused to attend, and in doing so he had 
acted very right; but the question for the 
House to consider was, whether it would 
be right to proceed in the manner now 
proposed, upon the anticipation that a 
violation of the privileges of parliament 
would be committed by one of the courts 
at Westminster. A doubt had been raised, 
whether the act to which the hon. mem- 
ber referred had touched the question of 
privilege ; and it was decided that it had 
not. That being the case, it was clear 
that members of that House were not 
liable to be called upon to serve on juries 
during the sitting of parliament. The 
next point to be considered was, whether 
an adjournment of the House was to be 
looked upon as a sitting, as far as the 
question of privilege was concerned; and 
he believed it was admitted by every 
member that it was so considered. He 
would put it to the hon. member, then, 
whether he would raise a doubt upon a 
point which was indisputable. 

Mr. Macleod said, that his only object 
in the motion was to put the case before 
the House. Having done so, he would 
withdraw it. 


Hamrsteap Heatu—Witson’s Es- 
TATE Biiu.] Mr. R. Gordon presented a 
petition from several copyholders of the 
manor of Hampstead, against a bill before 
the House, which, though .brought in as 
an Estate Bill, would give to the lord of 
the manor a power of enclosing Hamp- 
stead-heath. It was a great hardship on 
many of the poor copyholders residing on 
the manor, that they should be deprived 
of the advantages they derived from 
it; and particularly that they should 
not have an opportunity of being heard 
by counsel against the bill. In order to 
give them that opportunity, he should 
move that the bill be re-committed. 

Mr. Steawart supported the prayer of the 
petition, and thought the case one of great 
hardship. 

Sir C. Burrell could not see why the 
Jord of the manor should not have the 
same power and privilege over his property 
at Hampstead, as in any other part of the 
country. The contiguity of that place to 
London made no difference as to his rights. 

Mr. R. Gordon did not mean to deny 
him the exercise of his just rights; but 
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the complaint here was, that he was about 
to obtain the power of enclosing the heath 
against the consent of the copyholders. 

Mr. Perceval defended the bill, which 
he said would tend to improve the con- 
dition of the copyholders on the manor. 
It was not his intention to bring up the 
report on that day. 


ArrENDANCE oF Protestant Sot- 
pIERS aT CarHo.ic CEREMONIES.] Sir 
R. Inglis presented a petition from the 
parish of Wainfleet, in the county of 
Lincoln, praying that Protestant soldiers 
might be emancipated from the obligation 
of attending at the processions and other 
ceremonies of Catholics in foreign coun- 
tries, and also that the two officers who 
were dismissed the service for refusing to 
salute at one of those festivals, might be 
recommended to the Crown for restora- 
tion to their rank, He dwelt upon the 
hardship of the case of those officers ; 
who, he said, were brought to a court- 
martial, and cashiered, for not conforming 
to what they considered a violation of 
their conscience. He put it to the 
Secretary at War, whether regulations 
requiring our troops stationed in Catholic 
countries to assist at and salute those 
superstitious ceremonies, should be strictly 
enforced upon Protestant soldiers, and 
whether those officers had not already 
suffered enough for what they had done, 
in remonstrating against a practice repug- 
nant to their religion. He would put it 
to him whether they should not be re- 
commended to the Crown for restoration 
to their rank. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the case of 
those officers was not exactly as the hon. 
baronet had stated. They were stationed 
at Malta, and had been directed to fire 
a salute on the eve of one of the religious 
festivals of that island, but they refused, 
and the order was sent to the serjeant, 
who saw it executed. They then remon- 
strated in a very improper manner at 
having the order given to the serjeant ; 
and for their conduct in disobedience of 
orders, they were tried, and very justly 
dismissed the service. What they were 
called on to do was not to join in any 
religious ceremony, but merely to pay that 
respect which British troops had always 
been accustomed to pay to the religion of 
the people amongst whom they happened 
to be stationed. When our troops were 
in Portugal, this respect to the religion of 
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each was paid by Catholic and Protestant 
soldiers; and it was not an unfrequent 
thing to see a battalion of Catholics at- 
tending their religious worship in one part 
of the field, and a battalion of Protestants 
assisting at theirs in another. For two 
years that he was with the Prussian army 
in France, the soldiers, though nearly 
all Lutherans, were in the habit of turning 
out to salute the Host. There was, he 
contended, nothing either idolatrous or in- 
consistent with Christian feeling in paying 
a respect to the religion of the people 
amongst whom troops were stationed. As 
to the case of the two officers, if they, or 
others on their behalf, should petition to 
be restored to their rank, the matter would 
receive all due attention; though he 
owned he could not see on what ground 
the prerogative of the Crown could be 
extended to their case. It was a strong 
case of disobedience of orders, which 
could not be tolerated where proper dis- 
cipline was to be observed. 

Sir J. Sebright thought the case of the 
two officers was one which called for a 
severe visitation; and he was glad that 
they had been dismissed. No officer 
should be allowed to disobey the orders of 
his superiors with impunity. 

Mr. Trant agreed with the hon. baronet 
who preceded him, that a man was bound 
to obey the orders of his superior officer, 
but he differed from him as to his view of 
this case. He had looked into it, and he 
thought it one of extreme hardship on 
those individuals who were dismissed, for 
he did not think it turned upon their not 
firing the salute on the eve of the festival. 
But why should our Protestant soldiers be 
called on to take a part in those supersti- 
tious ceremonies, and to violate their con- 
sciences ? 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


State or tHE Country—Bvack- 
BURN Petition.] Mr. Sadler said, he 
held in his hand a petition from Black- 
burn in Lancashire, which, from the great 
importance of the subjects to which it re- 
ferred, deserved the serious attention of 
the House. The petitioners complained 
of the great distress in- which they, in 
common with other of the manufacturing 
classes were involved; and in any fair 
view which could be taken of the state of 
the country, it was impossible not to feel 
that the statement of the petitioners had 
been made out, He thought it was the 
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duty of parliament to consider the allega- 
tions contained in this petition. He knew 
it would be said, that parliament had no 
means of redress for the existing distress ; 
and that therefore we ought to leave it to 
take its chance. But such was not the 
duty of the legislature: on the contrary, 
the members of it were bound to alleviate 
the distress of the country. He was 
aware that he could not at present regu- 
larly enter into a discussion of the state of 
the nation. Had his hon. friend the 
member for Cornwall, been permitted to 
bring forward his motion on that subject, 
he should have entered into that discus- 
sion at considerable length; but that op- 
portunity was past, and all that remained 
for him to do was to call the attention of 
the House to the state of the petitioners. 
The hon. member here read the petition, 
which after drawing a lamentable picture 
of the general distress which pervaded 
every branch of industry, stated, that the 
cure for this distress was, in the opinion 
of the petitioners, within the reach of le- 
gislative control. The petitioners there- 
fore intreated the House to cause an in- 
vestigation to be made into the stagnation 
of trade under which they suffered. 
Colonel Stbthorp supported the prayer 
of the petition, and regretted that minis- 
ters should have advised so early an ad- 
journment of the House, in the present 
distressed state of the country. What 
had been done during the whole of the 
session? Nothing, but that foolish, de- 
testable, and atrocious bill, which gave 
emancipation to the Catholics. Within 
the last few days he had received docu- 
ments from Ireland, corroborating the 
statements which he had formerly made 
of the arrogant, insolent, and ungrateful 
conduct of those who were, in his opinion, 
devils incarnate,—he meant the Roman 
Catholic priests. He would give the 
House a specimen of what they had done. 
[Here the hon. member read a placard, 
headed “ Education Socicty, to establish 
free schools for the moral instruction of 
the poor inhabitants of Ireland. Patron, 
his Grace the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin: President, lord Cloncurry ;” 
and then followed a list of donations, 
headed again by his Grace the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin.] It 
would be said, that the Attorney-general 
for Ireland would inquire into the matter, 
and if it were found to be as he had stated 
it, would take the requisite measures to 
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stop such practices. Why had he not 
stopped it already? We ought by all 
means to prevent it; or people would 
ridicule them with justice for having 
brought in a bill which would be a dis- 
grace even to parish legislation. Jt might 
be very pleasant for members of that 
House to be walking themselves off to the 
sea-side, or to be going abroad into fo- 
reign parts for their private amusement ; 
but he could not approve of an adjourn- 
ment at that season, for he did not see 
what right members had to enjoy them- 
selves in leisure, whilst all their consti- 
tuents were involved in distress. 

Mr. Baring thought the House had 
been unfairly dealt with, by the two hon. 
gentlemen. Thehon. member for Newark 
had told them, that the present distress 
of the country was capable of receiving a 
patliamentary remedy, but he had not told 
them of what description that remedy was 
tobe. Ifthe hon. member had told them 
what remedy he had to propose, it might 
have been an inducement for them to 
have sat longer; but he had done no such 
thing, nor had the member for Cornwall, 
whose motion on the state of the nation 
had been put off from week to week, ap- 
pointed another day for its discussion, 
after he had accidentally lost the day 
which he last fixed on. He was of opi- 
nion that when gentlemen brought down 
petitions complaining of the distress of 
the country, and when they accused the 
House of indifference towards such peti- 
tions, they were not treating either the 
House or the country with that fairness 
which both deserved, if they did not state 
to it distinctly the remedy which they 
thought would cure the sufferings under 
which the country laboured. 

Mr. Hume insisted, that the people had 
a right to complain of the refusal of minis- 
ters to take into consideration the general 
state of distress under which they laboured. 
It was too much to say, that hon. gentle- 
men should not mention that distress un-- 
less they were prepared with some specific 
remedy to relieve it. He had himself fol- 
lowed the plan recommended by the hon. 
member for Callington, and he had not 
benefitted in the slightest degree by it. 
Taxation pressed heavily on the country 
—he had proposed to reduce it. Our 


system of Corn laws rendered the price of 
food dear, and established a blockade 
against us—he had endeavoured to get 
rid of them, 


Various charges pressed 
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heavily on our commerce—he had sought 
to diminish them. And what was the re- 
sult of his labours? Nothing,—absolutely 
nothing. It was the duty of ministers to 
find relief for the distresses of the country. 

Mr. Western contended, that inquiry 
into the state of the country was absolutely 
necessary. With all the elements of pros- 
perity about us; with abundance of capital; 
with great energy; with unwearied indus- 
try; with foreign commerce pouring in 
upon us from all quarters; with all the 
circumstances which are generally quoted 
as proofs of the prosperity of a country, 
we were in a state of general calamity 
and distress. He asked how this came to 
arise? If the House could not answer 
the question it ought to inquire. 

Mr. G. Robinson said, that if the time 
which had been employed during the 
present session in discussing the question, 
whether inquiry should be granted into 
the condition of various branches of our 
trade, had been employed in conducting 
such an inquiry, we should already have 
effected considerable good by it. Un- 
doubtedly, the attempts which had been 
made to put down calls for inquiry into 
the general distress of the country by 
counter-statements of its general pros- 
perity, had not been without their effect. 
He believed that many more petitions 
would have been presented on that sub- 
ject, had they not been told, upon all 
occasions, that there was no distress in 
the country. He was not inclined to join 
in the cry that either the House or the 
government was indifferent to that distress. 
He hoped, however, that the House would 
not allow things to go on much longer in 
their present condition ; for he really be- 
lieved that the country was retrograding, 
and that all property was rapidly depre- 
ciating. For these reasons, he thought 
that the public would have been better 
satisfied had the House not set its face so 
resolutely against all inquiry. 

Sir R. Vyvyan said, that he should not 
have troubled the House with a single 
remark upon this petition had it not been 
for the call which had been made so 
pointedly upon him by the hon. member 
for Callington. He asked, whether, from 
the time which had elapsed from the 26th 
of May, on which his motion had been 
fixed to come on, down to last Friday, 
there had been a single day which was not 
fully occupied with other orders? Why 
was he to be held responsible for not 
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bringing that question before the House ? 
Why did not the hon. member for Cal- 
lington bring it forward, if he knew that 
distress existed in the country, and did 
not know how to relieve it? Hecould not 
forbear from alluding to a fiat—and con- 
sidering the nature of the present govern- 
ment, he was entitled to call it a fiat ? 
which had been issued by the head of the 
present ministry. It would appear from 
that fiat, that he had given notice of his 
motion as a motion connected with the 
currency of the country. Now, he had 
done no such thing; but he had no hesi- 
tation in avowing, that he considered that 
the withdrawal of the one-pound notes 
from circulation had produced a great 
effect in creating the existing state of 
distress. Distasteful as that doctrine 
might be to gentlemen in that House, 
there were thousands out of it who fully 
agreed with him as to its correctness. 
We have been told that, from the year 
1797 to the present year, we had been 
going upon a false system of credit, and 
that we were only just now restored to a 
wholesome state. We had been told that 
the State currency—by which he supposed 
was to be understood gold—and the paper 
of the Bank of England, was as extensive 
now as it was before the year 1797. 
Surely, surely, when the population had 
increased as it had done, and when its 
trade and commerce were stated to be so 
much extended, the same quantity of 
State currency was not to be deemed 
sufficient for the present year, as was deemed 
sufficient for the year 1797? He was 
afraid that, if it had not been for the false 
system of credit, as it was now the fashion 
to call it, the laurels of Salamanca, and 
of Vittoria, and of Waterloo, would never 
have been the meed of those who now 
wore them; and that even Great Britain 
herself would not have been the country 
which he was still proud to say that she 
was. It was not his intention to enter 
into this question on the present occasion. 
If he conceived that the session would 
last another month, he would renew his 
former notice of motion: nay, if he were 
certain that the House would sit only four- 
teen days longer, he would undertake, 
if a committee were granted him, to prove 
that a cause for our national distress 
existed, and that a sufficient remedy 
might be applied to it by parliament. He 
had never pledged himself to state what 
the nature of that remedy was: all he had 
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said was, that a remedy might be found 
for it. They might look to the causes of 
the distress for a remedy ; but it was too 
much to suppose that any individual could 
point out what that remedy was, when so 
many causes were stated for that distress. 
It was only the other night that the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
himself stated various causes—as the war 
in the Levant, a bad harvest, and so on. 
The House had, indeed, decided, that the 
number of ships navigating the seas 
proved the prosperity of the shipping 
interest ; while the fact was, that they 
were afloat because their use at sea was a 
less loss to their owners than to leave them 
rotting in harbour. In fact, in trade at 
present there was generally no profit, and 
without meaning to stick pertinaciously 
to any particular remedy, he confessed he 
saw no hope of improvement but by some 
ameliorated system of paper currency; 
which, by supplying the public exigences, 
would revive trade, and give it the same 
advantages under which this country had 
heretofore flourished. He was himself 
perfectly disinterested in this suggestion ; 
for he was not in any way connected with 
the country bankers; of the abuse of 
whom he wished to say one word. That 
country bankers might have been often 
actuated too much for their own individual 
advantage he could easily believe ; but he 
also knew that they had been eminently 
serviceable to people in trade generally. 
In 1824 and 1825, when the country was 
deluged with bank-notes, there were no 
complaints against them. On the contrary, 
nothing was talked of but the general 
prosperity ; which nobody lauded higher 
than the then chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But at the end of 1825, when some banks 
stopped payment, through over-issues, and 
when a run upon them became so general, 
that there was no knowing who could 
have weathered the storm had the panic 
lasted many days longer, then it was, that 
the cry against country bankers was 
raised, and their whole system suddenly 
denounced. With reference to the present 
state of things, was it decorous in parlia- 
ment to separate without an inquiry into 
the distress which was so generally pressed 
upon them by petitioners? Should it be 
said, that those who were selected by the 
greatest nation in the world to guide their 
affairs, were ready to overlook inquiry, 
and abandon their legislative functions ? 


They had been told, both by the chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, and the right hon. 
Secretary, that the vessel of the State was 
not permanently injured, but would soon 
right herself. Why not prove how this 
could be done, in a Committee of Inquiry ? 
As far as in him lay, he had sought that 
inquiry; nor was he responsible because 
the opportunity was denied him. He 
hoped his forebodings from the present 
signs of the times would prove ill-founded ; 
but if they were visited with a bad harvest, 
if gold continued to be exported, and if 
the country was left at the mercy of a five- 
pound bank-note circulation merely, then 
he feared a concatenation of circumstances 
would precipitate a crisis, the issue of 
which he must be a bold man who could 
contemplate without dismay. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could not 
help thinking that the presentation of a 
petition, and one too without notice, was 
a most inconvenient season for discussing 
the merits of so important a question as 
the state of the nation. He should not 
therefore follow the hon. baronet through 
his details ; although if the time were a fit 
one, he was not without ample materials 
for rebutting the inferences which he had 
drawn from them. Upon one point he 
ought to concur with the hon. baronet ; 
whose fault it certainly was not that he 
was deprived of a suitable opportunity of 
bringing forward the motion of which he 
had given notice. At the same time he 
was bound to assure him, that it was not 
his (Mr. Peel’s) fault that the discussion 
did not come on; for he had attended in 
his place prepared to argue the whole 
question with the hon. baronet, and he 
sincerely believed that,the circumstance of 
not making a House on that particular 
night was purely accidental. The sub- 
ject, however, had certainly been very 
fully discussed upon another occasion ; so 
that there ought to be no complaint of a 
denial of hearing. He was far from deny- 
ing the existence of distress. In many 
parts of the country that distress was se- 
vere, and was accompanied by great pri- 
vation and suffering. Particularly in the 
district from which the petition that had 
been presented by the hon. baronet pro- 
ceeded was the distress great. He doubt- 
ed, indeed, if any other part of the king- 
dom had suffered so much from the effect 
which the introduction of machinery had 
had on the hand-looms of the weavers, as 
that district. It was impossible to look 
at the efforts of the population in that dis- 
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trict to live, and at the inadequacy of 
their wages, without painful commisera- 
tion. But he very much feared, that 
while the existence of severe distress was 
admitted, it must also be admitted, that, 
in the complicated relations of society, it 
was impossible to apply a satisfactory re- 
medy. He was convinced that, on mature 
reflection, the hon. baronet, the member 
for Cornwall, would see that the solution 
of a mathematical problem was a thing 
entirely different from the administration 
of practical relief ina case such as that in 
question. Those persons must not be 
supposed to be indifferent to the distress, 
who were adverse to the policy of entering 
upon the inquiry recommended by the 
other side of the House. They felt that, 
unless they could be pretty confident 
that such an inquiry would be productive 
of a satisfactory result, it might aggravate 
the evil which it was intended to diminish. 
The hon. member for Aberdeen had de- 
clared that there were at least two subjects 
which ought to be fully investigated before 
the separation of parliament; namely, the 
Corn-laws, and the question of emigra- 
tion. Now, really, if there were any two 
topics which had occupied the attention of 
parliament more than any others, they 
were precisely those which the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had described as 
demanding inquiry. The Corn-laws the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had himself 
brought under the consideration of the 
House but a short time ago, when the 
subject was fully discussed. The hon. 
member had himself made?a speech on 
the occasion which lasted three hours and 
three quarters, and to which he had list- 
ened with great attention. The hon. 
member’s proposition was to substitute a 
fixed duty on foreign corn for the present 
scale of duties; but the House did not 
agree with him on the subject. Constant 
fluctuations on such a subject were most 
injurious. What advantage could accrue 
to the country, if, on every question, such 
as that of the Corn-laws, the legislation 
were never allowed to be settled even for 
a single year? Having made an experi- 
ment respecting it last year, was it desira- 
ble for the House to pledge itself to enter 
into an inquiry on the subject next 
year? Were such questions to be always 
at the merey of any man who chose to 
agitate them, and propose that they should 
be unsettled? If, whenever distress exist- 
ed in any particular place—distress attri- 
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buted to machinery, or the importation of 
foreign wool, or the system of Corn-laws— 
an inquiry was immediately demanded, 
there would be an end to all confidence, 
and no one would venture to embark his 
capital in any commercial enterprise. He 
must protest, however, against an unwill- 
ingness to enter into such inquiries, being 
considered as an insensibility to distress. 
With respect to the existing distress, he 
must say, that he did not take so gloomy a 
view of the subject as some hon. gentlemen 
seemed disposed to take. He could not 
allow that the capital of the country was 
daily diminishing. Still less could he 
allow that our commerce was carrying on 
by the application of capital from which 
the capitalist received no return. Such 
might be the case for a single year; but 
when he heard the same thing stated for 
eight or ten years, his answer was, that 
under such circumstances the capital 
would be withdrawn. Against the allega- 
tion, that the capital of the country had 
diminished, he would state one strong 
fact. In the year 1815—a period when 
the currency of the country was increased 
by a paper circulation—the rental of the 
county of Lancashire was valued, for the 
purpose of determining the contributions 
to the county rate. That valuation was, 
he believed, perfectly fair. By some per- 
sons, however, it had been considered 
unfair, and another valuation had taken 
aga last year for the same purpose, 

he valuation of the rental on land and on 
the manufacturing establishments of Lan- 
cashire, in 1815, amounted to three milli- 
ons. Last year the valuation (although 
the improvement in the currency would 
have a tendency to diminish the nominal 
amount) was four millions. That fact he 
opposed to the statement, that the manu- 
factures and the agriculture of the country 
were carrying on ata positive loss. While 
he made this statement, however, he ad- 
mitted the evil of the unequal distribution 
of wealth in this country, and the general 
disadvantage which sprung from the accu- 
mulation of great wealth in the hands of a 
few individuals; but this was unavoidable 
and emanated from the same cause as the 
increased production of machinery, which 
in its improved condition became so ex- 
tensively a substitute for manual labour. 
In conclusion, it was, he feared, a lament- 
able fact, that so many causes combined 
to produce this state of things, that any 
attempt to legislate, with a view to the cor- 
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rection of any of them by the application 
of specific measures, instead of mitigating, 
would aggravate all the evils of which the 
suffering classes of society complained. 
The government would, however, give 
their best attention to the subject. 

Mr. Attwood said, that he should remind 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
and who had blamed honourable friends 
of his, because they entered into lengthen- 
ed discussions, on the mere presentation of 
a petition, that at the very last meeting of 
the House but one, the right hon. gentle- 
man iuimself had taken the opportunity of 
a question, whether a petition should or 
should not lie on the table, to deliver a 
long and elaborate speech, on the general 
condition of the country. He had indeed 
seized that opportunity, to deliver to the 
House a speech, which had been to all 
appearance originally intended for another 
purpose; viz. for the frustrated motion of 
his hon. friend the member for Cornwall ; 
which a little before had been got rid of 
by an adroit parliamentary manceuvre. 
The representations which he hears of dis- 
stress, the right hon. gentleman says, he 
believes to be exaggerated; and one 
ground for that belief is, that he has for 
the last ten sessions heard similar repre- . 
sentations. He is mistaken: the last ten 
sessions of parliament have furnished two 
at least, in which he heard no com- 
plaints of distress from any part of the 
country. In 1824, and in 1825, a period 
when his Currency bill of 1819 was virtu- 
ally abolished, and was a dead letter, the 
productive classes experienced great and 
universal prosperity. One cause of that 
degree of distress the existence of which 
he admits, is to be found, he believes, in 
improvements and extension of machinery ; 
but how would he reconcile that theory 
with the fact of the prosperous condition 
of 1824 and 1825, when machinery existed 
in as great extension as now, and with as 
many improvements? He must look to 
other causes, than improvements in ma- 
chinery, for an explanation of the pre- 
sent embarrassment of the country. He, 
(Mr. Attwood) would not insult the suaffer- 
ings of the people, by entering into any 
dispute or calculation respecting their 
exact degree ; the question material for the 
decision of the House, was not whether 
some of the statements made to them were 
or were not overstrained; not what was 
the precise degree of suffering which the 
people were able to endure; but whether 
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there did not exist throughout the country, 
acondition of difficulty and embarrassment 
which demanded imperatively the attention 
and consideration of parliament ; of what- 
ever body exercised in the country the 
functions, and was responsible for the duties 
of government. His hon. friend and col- 
league (Mr. Baring) thought that some 
of the representations they had heard 
of the distress of the productive classes, 
were exaggerated. He agreed in that 
with the right hon. Secretary. But he 
(Mr. Attwood) would tell them, not dis- 
puting the question of degree; and he 
called the attention of the House to the 
fact, which he asserted boldly, and with- 
out fear of contradiction from any quarter ; 
he would tell them, that whether the 
representations they heard, were exag- 
gerated or not exaggerated; the real 
existing condition of all the main and 
principal departments of productive indus- 
try throughout the country, was such, 
that if their condition were not improved, 
those branches of industry could not 
maintain their ground. If they were con- 
tent with the present condition of manu- 
factures and trade, and viewed the present 
rate of profits, and of wages, which existed, 
as satisfactory ; let them fix that rate if 
they were able, and secure it permanently ; 
and the consequence would be, that in less 
than five years from the time he spoke, all 
the principal manufactures of the country 
would be annihilated ; the capitalist, the 
labourer, and their productions. That was 
the real state of the productive industry of 
the country. Of some of the most import- 
ant branches of manufacture, he knew it 
to be the condition, and made the assertion 
from personal knowledge. He believed it 
to be true of manufactures generally, and 
appealed to gentlemen hearing him, many 
of them great manufacturers, in various 
branches of trade. It would greatly sur- 
prise him to hear from any one of those 
gentlemen, that there existed in the country, 
any great manufacture which was not at 
that moment carried on with a loss, and 
with a. rapid destruction of the capital by 
which it was supported. Whilst such was 
the condition of the owners of capital ; and 
amidst that state of suffering, to which it 
was impossible to shut their eyes; of want, 
famine, and despair, under which millions 
of labourers were sinking ; he would not 
ask, whether this or any particular member 
of parliament could be justly censured, in 
not bringing the state of the country under 
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their consideration. Of individual members 
he spoke not; but he would say to the 
House of Commons, that to the character 
of that House collectively, it was an indeli- 
ble reproach, that they sat as helpless 
spectators of the ruin which surrounded 
them ; that they viewed with apathy and 
indifference the distress of the people; 
that they contented themselves. with 
assertions, that it was now too late to 
investigate the causes of national decline ; 
that the session was too far advanced—a 
session occupied hitherto with affairs, pos- 
sessing little importance beyond that which 
they derived from the exaggerated violence 
of party conflict. By that proceeding 
had the House of Commons marked itself 
out to the eyes of the ruined country, as a 
body utterly inefficient and incompetent, 
to discharge at that crisis, the most import- 
ant duties of legislation and government. 
Let the House reflect on the representa- 
tions just made by the hon. member for 
Newark, undeniable as they were. There 
is no apparent cause, said the hon. member, 
for the distress which afflicts the country : 
the country is in the midst of profound 
peace ; the people are as numerous as at 
any former time, and as much distinguished 
by industry and prudence; the country 
still possesses the same abundant capital 
as ever; it is in the midst of all these 
sources of prosperity and wealth that uni- 
versal ruin threatens the productive classes. 
In such a state of things, and with a grow- 
ing opinion amongst the people, that the 
House itself had been the occasion of 
their ruin ; was it fitting for the House of 
Commons to be told, that they had arrived 
at the close of a session, and that it was 
too late to enter on important business ? 
Neither had the petitioners, whose com- 
plaints were now before the House, or the 
hon. member who presented their petition, 
been treated with fairness. They. have 
been told, or rather taunted with it, that 
they have pointed out no specific measures 
of relief; have suggested no methods of 
removing the evils of which they complain- 
ed. A few nights back only, a petition 
was presented from the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, not subject to such an objec- 
tion. Those petitioners, submitted to the 
House, a clear and distinct account of the 
origin of all their difficulties ; they traced 
those difficulties, and ascribed them, to 
measures of that House itself; and they 
pointed out in distinct terms, adequate 
measures of relicf and remedy. But the 
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petition from Birmingham was viewed with 
no more favour, than was this from Black- 
burn, the proofs that petition offered, were 
answered by assertions, carelessly made, 
unsupported by facts or arguments; nor 
was the petition itself treated without some 
degree of ridicule. The course of proceed- 
ing, which the House has thought it befit- 
ting its character and duties to adopt, has 
been this; they refuse of themselves to 
enter into any investigation of the causes 
of the distress of the couniry. They refuse 
to receive with candour, or a decent consi- 
deration, the result of the examination of 
a great body of the people into those 
causes ; that result being presented to them 
in the form of a petition: and they now 
answer the statements of another large 
body of petitioners, who confine themselves 
to a representation of theirextreme distress, 
and to soliciting for investigation and re- 
lief ; by telling them of the late period of 
the session, and that they have failed to 
point out any specific method of relief. 
Mr. Huskisson said, he did not rise to pro- 
long this irregular discussion, but he must 
vindicate the government from the charges 
which had been brought against them. 
And first, he must remark, that he could 
not participate in the complaint which had 
been made against the House of Commons, 
of mispending their time in the discussions 
which preceded the adjustment of a ques- 
tion of vital importance to that peace and 
tranquillity which were essential to the 
promotion of domestic industry. It was 
said, that in the years 1824 and 1825 the 
country was apparently in a prosperous 
condition, and the hon, baronet complain- 
ed, that at that time no warning voice 
was sent forth to point out the dangers 
which were calculated to arise from th 
alteration of the currency. Now, he had 
more than once, at the time specified, 
warned the House and the country against 
the mad speculations which were then 
afloat, and which he predicted must end 
in the ruin of those engaged in them. He 
was therefore exonerated from the charge 
of having neglected to warn sufferers of 
the danger which, in 1825, hung over the 
speculations in-which they had so impro- 
vidently embarked. But, the House 
should not forget what were the causes of 
the disasters to which he alluded. Was 
not the main-spring of those speculations, 
the fatal facility of obtaining credit upon 
an unsound foundation? And it was the 
re-action from such violent experiments 
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which had caused the present depression. 
He entirely agreed with his right hon. 
friend in the principle which ought to go- 
vern parliament in questions of this nature.’ 
They ought not to inquire upon partial 
grounds, and to let loose individual theor- 
ies, as remedies for particular distress. 
And he could not help remarking, when 
the hon. baronet denied that foreign trade 
was any criterion of the growth of national 
industry, that it had hitherto at least been 
considered as one of its ingredients. 
Thus, when the rapid increase of shipping 
in the foreign trade could not be denied, 
gentlemen turned round and said, “Oh! 
we give you this, for we know the reason. 
The owners are obliged to employ their 
ships at sea without profit, to prevent 
their rotting alongside the walls of our 
harbours.” He would, however, tell the 
hon. baronet that there must be a mistake 
in his estimate, the home-trade was un- 
doubtedly valuable, from the evident in- 
crease of consumption. Agriculture had 
improved, particularly in Ireland: there 
was, besides, a great daily importation 
from abroad. What did this show, buta 
great consumption of the produce of the 
soil, and, when coupled with the general 
exports, an evident improvement in the 
general affairs of the country. It was 
the same with the hon. baronet’s position 
as to the shipping of the country. That 
some were sailing to prevent their rotting 
in port might stand as a fact, if it were 
not confuted by the more palpable fact, 
that the ship-builders were adding new 
ships to their stock,—an experiment very 
unlikely to be resorted to by them, unless 
they found a profitable employment for 
their capital. It was quite impossible 
that the shipping of the country could 
have increased as it had done this year 
beyond any former period of our history, 
without a corresponding increase of foreign 
trade, and necessarily a profitable employ- 
ment of capital. His right hon. friend 
had, in describing the rental of Lanca- 
shire, given the House anew fact, to show 
what a delusion prevailed as to the real 
state and condition of the country. Its 
capital had generally improved; and of 
course its industry must have flourished. 
There were, he knew, local examples of 
distress, but they were not confined to 
this country,—they were found in the 
manufactures of the United States of Ame- 
rica,—they were found ‘also in France, 
where distress prevailed in that greatest 
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branch of her agriculture, the production 
of wine; but there was likewise, as in 
Great Britain, the strong evidence of 
those great local improvements which 
were sure to attend a state of peace and 
tranquillity—the laying down of new 
roads, the general improvement of all in- 
ternal communications, and the cultivation 
of those arte which enlarge the sphere of 
human enjoyments. It was quite con- 
sistent with these valuable improvements 
that there should exist much of individual 
suffering; but he rather thought that 
were they to go into a committee of in- 
quiry to ascertain the causes by which the 
latter was produced, it would be found 
that legislative enactments would have no 
power to apply a remedy for the losses 
sustained by the wrong employment of 
individual capital. His firm conviction 
was, after listening to the statement of 
every cause which had been assigned for 
the evil, and every suggestion of remedy 
which had been offered, that the attempt 
to investigate the one, and more particu- 
larly to act upon the others, would pro- 
duce an aggravation, instead of a diminu- 
tion of the evils; and if pressed, as some 
gentlemen seemed to think advisable, 
might end in a convulsion of property, 
and perhaps a convulsion of all the insti- 
tutions of this great country. 

Mr. John Maxwell concurred in all 
that had been said of the indifference 
shown by parliament and the government 
to the distresses of the country, and com- 
plained of the unequal pressure of the 
prevailing system of taxation; which, in- 
stead of mainly falling upon property and 
wealth, was directed against the product- 
ive industry of the people. It was this 
untoward action of the system of govern- 
ment which had given an impulse to ma- 
chinery, and depressed the means of sub- 
sistence to the labouring poor. If a dif- 
ferent course were pursued, he was per- 
suaded that the sum of human misery 
might be diminished, and with it all the 
incidental crime to which that misery led. 
If heavy taxation were necessary for the 
maintenance of their great national insti- 
tutions, far better would it be, that 


twenty-five per cent should be levied upon 
the real property of the country, than 
that the sums at present assessed should 
be drawn from the hard-earned fruits of 
the working classes. 

Sir G. Philips observed, that some gen- 
tlemen appeared to think the introduction 
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of machinery a great and permanent evil, 
and he granted that the unavoidable effect 
of it was to throw out of employment a 
number of persons engaged in hand labour ; 
but although machinery might produce 
temporary distress, he was satisfied that 
the emergency once passed, as it soon 
must be, the evil would be followed by an 
immense increase of employment. To the 
introduction of the steam-engine and the 
various improvements connected with it, 
was owing the present state of employ- 
ment in Lancashire. Even now, he was 
happy to say, there was some appearance 
of increased activity in that part of the 
country. He entertained considerable 
hope, that if the East-India monopoly 
were only put an end to, we should see a 
great improvement in our commercial 
affairs, and might look for an extension of 
trade not only with the East Indies but 
with China. He thought there was no 
reason for entertaining the gloomy appre- 
hensions which some hon. members seemed 
disposed to indulge in. 

General Gascoyne said, he thought 
there was good ground for inquiry, when 
we looked at the present state of the 
country. It had been said, that in some 
instances, the complaints of the people 
were groundless, and that they refused to 
work, This might be the case in a few 
instances, but it could not be so generally. 
There was not, he believed, a parish or a 
township in Lancashire, in which the 
people had not to be supported, to a greater 
or lesser extent, by contributions in con- 
sequence of the deficiency of employment. 
It was not safe to deny these contributions. 
If persons did so, they ran the risk of 
being insulted, or of having their grounds 
trespassed upon. He confessed he saw 
no prospect of a removal of the difficulties 
under which we laboured; although an 
hon. baronet seemed to expect much 
relief from the opening of the East-India 
trade. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, he could not 
suffer the present occasion to pass without 
entering his protest against the extraordi- 
nary doctrines which had been advanced 
from all sides of the House. Great distress 
was allowed by all to exist; some asserting 
that it was fearful and appalling, yet all 
seemed to concur in the impracticability 
of any remedy: now this for one he un- 
equivocally denied. Oppressive and cruel 
as were the sufferings of the people, and 
aggravated as were their nature and en- 
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durance, he contended that the remedy 
was obvious, simple, and just. Inquiry 
was the fashionable cant of parliament; 
but the country was wearied with the 
sound, for inquiry was only another term 
for delusion and delay. If hon. members 
were ignorant, or rather affected to be 
ignorant, of the cause of our distresses 
and of the true remedy, the people were 
not: every man of common sense and 
common honesty well understood the 
national disease, and the sole cure. The 
truth must be told: the country demanded, 
was entitled to, and must have, relief from 
the grinding oppression of our taxation. 
All other plans and schemes were hollow 
shiftings and worthless pretence. It was 
utterly impossible that the affairs of the 
country could move on with such a pres- 
sure. War taxes contracted through the 
agency of a paper currency could not be 
sustained when that currency was super- 
seded, and consequently contracted, by 
metallic money. To deny this simple 
position was to outrage every feeling of 
common sense and the experience of all 
countries. One of two things must be 
done: either we must have a substantial 
reduction of our taxes, and a material 
alteration in their character—which was 
the proper plan; or we must again open 
the floodgates of paper money. The first 
would save us; the last would defer our 
ruin, but eventually make it more certain. 
Farly in the last session we were told that 
the finance committee—composed, as it 
was said, in a sincere spirit of economy, 
and made up of men of all orders and 
opinions—was to look into our resources 
with a keen and searching eye, in order to 
determine what could and ought to be 
done; and yet, after sitting an entire 
session, one thing only was effected, and 
that was its dissolution. He wished his 
active friend, the member for Montrose, 
would disclose the secret of this proceed- 
ing. And we were now told by an ex- 
member of the government, that the 
country could expect no relief in this re- 
spect, and that all the suggestions that had 
been made were pregnant with mischief, 
and threatened the existence of our con- 
secrated institutions. Under this delicate 
apprehension for our institutions the peo- 
ple were to rest content, with the assur- 
ance that, without taxation, we should 
cease to be blessed with placemen and 
sinecurists. If such was the hopeless 
state of the country, he would ask the 
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right hon. gentleman, why he encouraged 
the delusion of the finance committee, and 
the ‘expectation that its labours would be 
practically useful? The plain truth was, 
that no man suggested the real remedy, 
and the people were made the instrument 
of their own undoing. All the petitions 
they presented and all the long and elabo- 
rate orations we heard upon corn, cur- 
rency, ships, and free trade, were so many 
schemes of delusion. That House was 
quite satisfied with things as they were, 
and all that was aimed at was, to keep 
the public mind in a divided and distracted 
state upon matters which they little un- 
derstand, and of little consequence if they 
did. If his voice could be heard to the 
remotest parts of the kingdom, and his 
advice were taken, it would be to pro- 
claim one subject, and one subject only, 
and to petition for one object only; 
namely, an honest reduction of taxation. 
The spirit of parliament he contended, 
was a selfish spirit. Night after night did 
honourable members grumble in a thou- 
sand ways against the Poor-laws, and 
were trying by every contrivance to lessen 
their amount and to shift the burthen ; but 
not a word did we hear of the intolerable 
pressure of the tythes—an imposition 
which bore far heavier, and with infinite 
less justice, upon agriculture. For his part, 
he would far rather that 10,000 parsons 
should be a little inconvenienced, than 
that millions of industrious citizens should 
be borne down with sorrow and starvation. 
The country ought to know how ho- 
nourable members—those who talked long 
and loud upon corn and currency—acted 
when any question of practical relief was 
suggested. They either walked out of 
the House in troops, or remained to swell 
the ignoble triumphs of the Treasury 
bench. He was astonished at the plea 
which had been urged, that it was too 


late to do any good this session. When 
could it be too late to do good? Did we 
find it was too late todoevil? Unhap- 


pily, no. Look at that monstrous measure 
which was brought into the House and 
carried through it within the last ten days 
—a bill to augment the fees and _perpe- 
tuate the abuses of one of the worst of our 
many bad courts, called the Ecclesiastical 
Regulation bill. When private interests 
were to be promoted, or a scandalous job 
confirmed, no period was too late ; but to 
talk of relieving the people, or to care 





about them, was to touch the sensibilities 
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of honourable members to the highest 
pitch of anguish, for which there was no 
cure but in a prorogation. He had thus 
briefly spoken his sentiments, as a protest 
against the ungenerous doctrines which 
were advocated, and would conclude by 
declaring it his deliberate opinion, that 
nothing was easier than to place the 
affairs of the country in a sound, healthy, 
and prosperous position; that under able 
and honest councils this country might 
rise pre-eminent over all her difficulties, 
and become as distinguished in arts and 
peace, as she had been glorious in arms. 

Mr. Sadler said, that twenty years ago, 
in the neighbourhood of Blackburn, twenty 
thousand pieces of calico were made week- 
ly, and an immense sum was annually dis- 
tributed in wages on that account. At 
the present moment, from forty thousand 
to fifty thousand pieces a-week were manu- 
factured : these perhaps afforded the wea- 
ver only 15d. a piece; so that compared 
with the amount of wages twenty years 
ago an infinitely diminished sum was now 
paid to the population, notwithstanding 
they did more than double the work per- 
formed at the former period. He con- 
fessed he shrunk from considering this as 
a proof of prosperity. An hon. baronet 
had pointed out a hope, as arising from 
the opening of the trade with the east, 
but the people could not live upon hope. 
Besides, he doubted whether opening new 
markets would benefit the community to 
the extent imagined. Fresh markets had 
been opened of late years: did the rate 
of wages improve in proportion? If we 
did not protect labour, though we added 
the markets of the east to those of the 
west, and (if it were possible) the markets 
of the moon to those of the earth, it would 
be all in vain. He thought that the capi- 
tal of this country was not properly dis- 
tributed. We did not act on the princi- 
ple of Paley ; who said it was the duty of 
a legislature especially to protect the in- 
terests of the poor, for the interests of the 
rich would be protected by themselves. 
He thought the spirit of our legislation 
essentially wrong. We had heard how 
prosperous various trades and occupations 
were. The petitioners denied that they 
were in a state of prosperity. He hoped 
the prayer of the petition would be at- 
tended to, and that if it could not be 
acted on this session, it would at least 
live in the recollection of parliament and 
ministers until the next, 
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Mr. Maberly said, that if we could not 
offer the petitioners a remedy for their dis- 
tress, we were at least bound to show 
them that to administer a remedy was not 
in our power. But he contended that 
one remedy for the evil complained of was 
in our power: it consisted in a reduction 
of taxation. We should recollect that if 
ever there existed a time for looking at 
the amount of taxation, with a view to its 
diminution, it was in a period of profound 
peace. Yet the present government, with- 
out giving any reason had not renewed 
the Finance Committee, the object of 
which was, to reduce the amount of taxes. 
A reduction might be effected if a proper 
inquiry were made into our financial sys- 
tem. Great relief could be afforded by 
altering the mode of taxation. We 
taxed malt and beer to the amount of 
7,000,0002. Why not confine the duty 
to malt alone? At present we had an 
establishment of excisemen which cost 
370,000/. All this expense for the col- 
lection of the beer duty might be dis- 
pensed with, and a great relief would thus 
be afforded. There were many other 
taxes levied much to the inconvenience of 
particular parties, and with little advan- 
tage to the country. If government did 
not reduce the amount of taxation, it 
would be taking more responsibility on 
itself, than any government that had pre- 
ceded it. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 15. 


City Accounts.] The Marquis of 
Londonderry said, that so long ago as the 
18th of May, their lordships had ordered 
the Corporation of London to produce cer- 
tain Accounts. The corporation had not 
complied with that order until Friday last, 
and the return which they had then made 
was extremely imperfect. It was his de- 
termination that the return should be 
made complete. The points with respect 
to which he wanted farther information 
were the Finsbury estate, the market-tolls, 
and the coal-meters’-office ; and ifinforma- 
tion upon those points should not be 
furnished by Monday he would move that 
the Lord Mayor be summoned to the bar. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had 
observed on the part of the city of London 
a disposition to furnish every species of 





information in their power. 
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The Marquis of Londonderry said, it 
was not till Tuesday last that the corpo- 
ration met to determine whether or not 
they would furnish the information called 
for ; nor was it until twelve o’clock that day, 
that they had allowed the committee to 
examine the papers relative to the Fins- 
bury estate. 

The Duke of Wellington thought his 
noble friend had not dealt with fairness 
towards the city. His noble friend had 
stated, that it was not until 12 o’clock 
that day that the city had allowed the 
committee to inspect certain accounts. 
That statement he positively denied. The 
committee had long possessed the oppor- 
tunity of examining those accounts ; but 
the city refused to allow extracts to be 
taken until the consent of the proprietors 
of the estates could be obtained. That 
consent having been granted, the com- 
mittee had that day been allowed to take 
copies of the papers. Besides, the de- 
tails for which his noble friend now called 
were not comprised in the motion of the 
18th of May. The city had produced 
every account which had been required by 
their lordships. The moment their lord- 
ships order was issued, the lord mayor 
gave directions that the accounts called 
for should be prepared. 

Lord Durham thought the noble mar- 
quis was quite right in keeping the motion 
hanging over the heads of the city, until 
they produced the information. 

Lord Melville thought there had been 
no unnecessary delay on the part of the 
city. The notice as it now stood, to call 
a member of the House of Commons to 
their lordships’ bar, was quite informal. 

Instead of “lord mayor,” the words 
“‘ certain members of the corporation of 
London” were then inserted in the motion. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. - 
Friday, June 19. 


Lonpvon-BripcGr Arproacues Bit. ] 
The Earl of Lauderdale brought up the 
report of this bill. 

Lord Durham said, he had consented 
to withdraw his opposition to the bill, as 
it was intended to be only temporary ; 
the corporation of London having entered 
into engagements to bring ina new bill 
next year, and to make several duties and 
city rent charges, and also part of the 
dues of Fleet-market, applicable to the 
repayment of the money to be raised for 
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the approaches to the new bridge. It was 
also agreed, that the management of this 
immense expenditure should be under the 
control of the Lords of the Treasury, and 
not of the corporation. These were im- 
portant points gained ; and he hoped that 
as the Treasury would now have the con- 
trol over the expenditure, they would suc- 
ceed in causing a considerable diminution 
of the expenditure. By the arrangement 
made, it was understood that the duties 
on coal, which the corporation at present 
possessed, would not be required for the 
same length of time as at first contem- 
plated. He had felt it his duty to oppose 
this bill on public grounds, and he depre- 
cated any imputation of the promotion of 
private interests by it. The interests in- 
volved in the coal trade were so extensive, 
that they should be considered wholly as 
public. There were millions of capital, 
and thousands of tons of shipping and of 
seamen employed in this trade; and if 
the advocacy of such interests were to be 
objected to as arising from personal con- 
siderations, there was no branch of our 
trade or commerce, the advocacy of which 
would not be liable to a similar objection. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that his 
opposition to the bill had arisen chiefly 
from two points: one was the placing the 
disposal of those funds in the hands of the 
city of London; the other was in laying 
the whole burthen upon coals, which was 
a necessary of life. As both these objec- 
tions were to be obviated next year, he 
should not persist in his opposition. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
would not object to the bill, which he 
looked upon asa dead letter, which would 
not be effective further than enabling the 
corporation to continue to go on with the 
approaches until next session, when a new 
bill would be introduced. The _ bill 
went to continue the 6d. and 4d. duties on 
coal for twenty-one years from the year 
1833, when the present act would expire. 
This, with the wine duties, would give 
62,000/. a year to pay off the interest of 
a million. That was intended by the bill 
now before the House. The bill to be 
brought in next year would add other 
funds. There were the bridge-house 
estates of 25,000/.a year, less by 12,8001., 
the interest on 256,000/. borrowed for the 
purpose of erecting Fleet-market. Other 
items from the Orphans’ fund, amounting 
to 16,500/., and half the profits of Fleet- 
market, calculated at 1,500/. These 
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would make, altogether, 30,800/., leaving 
only 31,2001. to be provided for by the 
duties on coal. This would render it ne- 
cessary to continue those duties only for 
half the period contemplated by the bill 
on the table. Another important point 
gained was the placing the whole expendi- 
ture under the control of the Treasury; by 
which he trusted that a considerable 
saving would be effected. Looking, then, 
at the present bill as only temporary, he 
would withdraw the notice of motion he 
had given for the attendance of members 
of the corporation for the production of 
their accounts. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
supported the bill on this public principle, 
that when a bridge was built at the pub- 
lic expense, the approaches to it should 
be such as would give the public all the 
advantages they had a right to expect. 
Besides, the old bridge had been reported 
by an eminent engineer to be in such a 
state, that he could not answer for its se- 
curity beyond a year. It appeared that 
an arrangement had been entered into be- 
tween those who opposed the bill and the 
city, by which provision was made forthe re- 
payment of the expense of the approaches 
in a manner which was considered satis- 
factory to both parties. To such an ar- 
rangement he, on the part of government, 
could have no objection. 

The bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


Foreign Rexations.] The Earl of 
Aberdeen laid on the table certain papers 
explanatory of our present relations with 
Portugal. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde expressed 
his regret that government had not com- 
municated to parliament, at an early pe- 
riod of the session, some information rela- 
tive to the subject to which the papers re- 
ferred. If ever there was a time when 
our foreign relations required the consi- 
deration of parliament, it was the present. 
The noble lord proceeded to contrast the 
condition of our foreign policy at the pre- 
sent moment with that in which it stood 
under Mr, Canning’s administration. At 
the former period our councils were re- 
spected; now they were disregarded. 
The administration attempted to justify 
their conduct with respect to Portugal on 
the doctrine of non-interference. That 


doctrine was wise, but there were excep- 
tions to its general observance; and we 
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had too frequently departed from it be- 
fore Don Miguel’s time to permit of our 
adhering to it only for the benefit of that 
usurper. We adhered to this doctrine in 
favour of the usurper; but we had de- 
parted from it by firing on the subjects of 
Donna Maria of Terceira. It was true 
that those persons had taken out false 
clearances ; but that was no justification 
for our attack. He wished to hear from 
ministers what course was to be pursued 
with respect to Don Miguel. Was it in- 
tended that finally he should be acknow- 
ledged? A report of a most shocking 
nature had got abroad ; namely, that the 
British cabinet was endeavouring to bring 
about a marriage between Donna Maria 
and the usurper of her throne. He hoped 
this report was not true; but if it was, a 
proceeding of a more profligate and re- 
volting character was never before sanc- 
tioned by a British cabinet. If he looked 
at the affairs of the East, he hoped that 
parliament would not separate without 
being placed in possession of some inform- 
ation on that subject. He wished to 
know how it was proposed to act with re- 
spect to the Treaty of London. The Em- 
peror of Russia had pledged himself to 
wave his rights as a belligerent in the Me- 
diterranean, and yet it was well known, 
that he had broken that pledge with im- 
punity. The Morea, it was true, had been 
pacified ; but could we look with satis- 
faction to the means by which the 
pacification had been effected? He 
did not mean to say that France would 
abuse the power which she had acquired 
by the possession of the Morea; but was 
it not a matter of regret that this country 
had fallen from her high station, and 
become the least energetic of the parties 
who bound themselves to carry the treaty 
of London into effect? He would merely 
advert to the state of our relations with 
the new states of Spanish America, for 
the purpose of expressing a hope that we 
should exercise our legitimate influence to 
remove the dissentions which prevailed 
there. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that the 
noble marquis had made no distinct accu- 
sation, but he had expressed surmises, 
that government had acted in a manner 
friendly to the present government of 
Portugal, and inconsistent with the policy 
which had, at no remote period, been 
pursued by this country. He thought 
that all the observations which might be 
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made upon the conduct and character of 
the person exercising the government in — 
Portugal had nothing whatever to do with | 
the case. The plain answer to the invec- ; 
tives that might be bestowed upon that | 
individual was this—‘ Are we right in 
having adopted the system of neutrality, | 
with respect to the existing disputes re- 
lative to the crown of Portugal?” If it. 
were right that we should be neutral, we | 
ought to be so fully and honestly, and | 
not affect a neutrality from which we 
were to depart whenever it suited us. He 
did not think it correct to deviate from the 
course we professed to follow, and to dis- 
play against the feeble government of Por- 
tugal the strength of a mighty empire, to 
gratify some present wish, and still less to 
gain a hollow popularity among a portion 
of the people in this country and Portu- 
gal. He believed that the course we had 
pursued towards Portugal, was not only 
more dignified but more wise than the 
one recommended by the noble marquis. 
The noble marquis should recollect that 
treaties were at present existing between 
this country and Portugal, and that we 
were exacting the fulfilment of those 
treaties. Only that very week we had 
obtained the reversal of a sentence pro- 
nounced against a British subject, because 
it appeared to be in violation of an exist- 
ing treaty. With what decency could we 
exact the fulfilment of treaties from the 
government of Portugal, if we were not 
prepared to act on the system of neutrality 
which we professed? The noble marquis 
had drawn a sort of contrast between the 
situation of this country now, and that 
which he considered her to have main- 
tained at a former period ; and took it for 
granted that she had “ fallen from her 
high estate.” He utterly denied the cor- 
rectness of that position, At no former 
period had this country enjoyed more of 
the respect of the governments of Europe | 
than at the present. There was one class 
of persons to whom the British govern- | 
ment might be obnoxious. It was proba- | 
bly looked upon with dislike by the dis- 
turbed spirits of Europe, who longed to 
be let slip to recommence the work of 
destruction; but, by the governments | 
of Europe, by the friends of peace, | 
of national improvement, and the | 





preservation of order, throughout the | 
world, the British government was looked | 
up to, at the present moment, with as | 
much confidence as at any former period. | 
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The noble marquis had adverted to the 
unfortunate event off Terceira. He was 
unwilling to enter into an explanation of 
that subject ; but the whole of the trans- 
action would be found explained in the 
papers on the table. When, however, 
the noble marquis complained of our 
harsh proceedings towards the subjects of 
Donna Maria, and our friendly conduct 


‘with respect to Don Miguel, the noble 


marquis was mistaken in point of fact. 
Our harsh proceeding, as it was called, 
was absolutely compelled by the strict 
prosecution of the path which we had 
prescribed to ourselves; namely, that of 
neutrality ; and our friendly proceedings, 
as the noble marquis was pleased to term 
them, towards Don Miguel, consisted 
only in this,—that we felt ourselves 
bound to be just to Don Miguel, or the 
existing government of Portugal, accord- 
ing to theexisting treaties, if we expected to 
obtain justice for ourselves. The noble 
marquis had spoken in terms of horror, 
of the reported instructions given to our 
ambassador at Rio Janeiro with respect to 
the marriage of Donna Maria. That'a 
report of this nature should get abroad, 
was not a matter of surprise; but he 
trusted that none of their lordships would 
believe that his majesty’s government 
would think of stating any proposition of 
this sort, which had not first received the 
sanction of her father. He begged, how- 
ever, to inform the noble marquis who 
thought so harshly of the marriage alluded 
to, that it was proposed by a right hon. 
gentleman, to whose suggestions it was 
not probable he would apply the same 
terms of reproach and aversion as he had 
bestowed upon the supposed ones of his 
majesty’s present ministers. That union 
was destined to take place from the very 
birth of the princess. It was recom- 
mended by the late queen of Portugal ; it 
had been adopted by her son, the father 
of the princess. He could only say, that 
such a proposition never could be consi- 
dered as a British proposition. We had 
nothing to do with it. However, if the 
father of the princess should think proper 
to dispose of his daughter in the way 
alluded to—a thing not unusual in Portu- 
guese history,—we not only should not 
think it necessary to object to it, but in 
one respect should see in it the means at 
least of conciliation between parties 
which might elsewhere be sought in vain. 
He would repeat, that as to the proposition 
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proceeding from the British government, 
it was a fact which had no existence.— 
The noble marquis seemed to wish that 
some explanation should he given as to 
what had been done in the East, when it 
had been done, and how it had been done, 
and further, how whatremained to do was to 
be done. He could assure the noble 
marquis it was quite enough for govern- 
ment to have it on their hands to execute 
the treaty of London without being oblig- 
ed to prophesy how it was to be executed. 
He had never given any opinion on that 
treaty. He had only said, that govern- 
ment would do their best to carry the 
treaty into execution ; and he now said, 
that they had done their utmost to carry 
it into execution. Those exertions being 
now in progress, he must decline giving 
any opinion as to their probable result. It 
was impossible to look at the situation of 
the Turkish empire, without seeing that 
any great change in that situation might 
materially affect the balance of power 
throughout Europe. In, what the British 
government had done on this point, their 
lordships would give them credit for not 
being indifferent to the preservation of the 
balance of power ; but how that was to be 
effected was a question on which he would 
not then enter.—The noble marquis like- 
wise seemed to be of opinion, that the 
new states of South America were neg- 
lected by his majesty’s government. It 
was melancholy to observe that anarchy, 
confusion, and disorder, were spreading in 
those states. But, did the noble marquis 
charge this upon ministers? The noble 
marquis called upon this country to exer- 
cise its legitimate influence in settling the 
quarrels of those states. God forbid that 
we should exercise our influence in any 
but a peaceable way! As to settling the 
quarrels of those states, it would be a 
most unwise interferehce on our parts; 
and the experience we had already ac- 
quired respecting this species of interfer- 
ence would not encourage us to extend it. 
Those states seemed likely to suffer a long 
period of distress before councils could be 
framed which would place them in a con- 
dition of prosperity and happiness. All 
that this country could properly do, with- 
out compromising her own interests and 
the principles on which we always acted 
would be done; but as to any interference 
in their internal concerns, he positively 
protested against it. 
Lord Holland said, that after the noble 
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earl had allowed the session to pass over 
without communicating to parliament any 
thing with respect to the foreign relations 
of the country he was not surprised to hear 
the noble earl begin by stating, that it 
was not his intention to detain them with 
an explanation of the views of government. 
He must, however, confess, that when he 
recollected the language used by the noble 
earl and the noble duke at the head of the 
government at the close of last session, he 
was surprised that the noble earl should 
have confined himself to so meagre and 
jejune a communication as _ that which he 
had made to parliament. The noble earl 
said, it was a little too much that he should 
be called upon to give explanations, when 
there wasno accusation against the govern- 
ment. Did the noble earl imagine it was 
his duty to withhold information until an 
accusation should be brought against the 
government? Was parliament to. place 
such confidence in ministers, that every 
thing was to be allowed to go on without 
examination or inquiry When the sub- 
ject of our relations with Portugal was 
brought before the House last session the 
noble earl excused himself from entering 
into a full explanation, and granting the 
information required, by stating, that 
noble lords out of office could not judge 
what papers ought to be granted or what 
ought not. The noble earl then intimated 
that he would give the information required 
at the first moment that it would be safe 
so todo; and that his majesty’s govern- 
ment were panting for the hour of explana- 
tion. Notwithstanding these promises, 
however, no communication was made to 
parliament with respect to our foreign re- 
lations during the whole of the present 
session ; and when papers were moved for 
by a person unconnected with government, 
and those papers were granted, they were 
laid on the table without a word of ex- 
planation. Their lordships were now asked 
to be satisfied with an exparte statement, 
without any detail of the views of govern- 
ment. He complained that the govern- 
ment had held out great promises and 
performed little, and did not explain on 
what grounds they had withheld the in- 
formation they had promised. Looking 
to the Speech from the throne at the open- 
ing of the last session, that speech held 
out that a course of policy would be pur- 
sued which had not been pursued. He 
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did not say that circumstances might not 
have taken place which justified the 
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changes, but then the burthen of proof | 
lay on those who had the management of 

affairs. The country was informed, in the | 
Speech from the throne, that efforts were | 
making to pacify Greece, and to place the 

relations between that country and Turkey | 
on an amicable footing. That Speech 
characterised a great naval victory as an 
‘untoward event;” and Turkey was then 
designated, for the first time, “ our ancient 
ally.” The language of the government, 
divested of its official formality, then was, 
“We are extreniely dexterous fellows ; 
leave every thing to us. Our predecessors 
have shackled us with an unwise treaty, 
but we are different sort of chaps and 
know how to proceed. We have the ears of 
princes, and know how to deal with foreign 
powers ; and we will prevent war, though 
the danger in which our predecessors have 
placed the country is very imminent.” 
Such wasthe language of ministers divested 
of its form and technicality. They promis- 
ed that Russia would wave her belligerent 
rights, instead of which Russia went to 
war with Turkey. It was then said, that 
the ambassadors would stay at Constanti- 
nople and settle every thing amicably, in- 
stead of which the ambassadors withdrew 
from Constantinople. The language of 
the noble earl, when speaking of the treaty 
of the 6th July, was, “the emperor of 
Russia will wave his rights as a belligerent, 
or there is an end to the treaty.” [The 
earl of Aberdeen here dissented from the 
sentiment attributed to him.] The noble 
earl had used the words on a former occa- 
sion, although they might not now remain 
in his recollection. He had stated, that 
the emperor of Russia would wave his 
belligerent rights, or that there would be 
an end to the treaty. Now, he (loid H.) 
did not see why the emperor of Russia 
should wave his belligerent rights; and 
he thought nothing could be more absurd 
than the attempts made to set up a distinc- 
tion between a blockade of the Dardanelles, 
because it was a sea, and the blockade of 
any sea-port. The Dardanelles contained 
no sea-ports but those belonging to Russia 
or Turkey, and there was an end to that 
argument. All the assurances which 
ministers had put in the mouth of the king 
were found in the sequel to be wrong. 
Instead of waving his belligerent rights 
the emperor of Russia declared war in six 
weeks after his majesty’s Speech was de- 
livered; and yet, under such circum- 
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sary to make any communication to parlia- 
ment. Parliament was entirely ignorant 
of the state in which this country now 
stood with respect to the treaty of the 
6th of July. Ifhe judged only from his 
majesty’s Speech, and the declarations 
formerly made by the noble earl, he should 
conclude, that this country was not bound 
by the treaty of the 6th of July, Russia 
having declined to wave her belligerent 
rights. At all events, he thought it would 
have become ministers to have communica- 
ted with parliament on the subject.—With 
respect to Portugal that was a subject on 
which he did not mean to enter into detail 
though it was one on which he felt deeply. 
There, as elsewhere, the expectations 
held out had not been fulfilled. No man 
who regarded the safety and honour of this 
country but must regret the course adopted 
with respect to Portugal. Away with all 
the nonsense as to non-interference in the 
internal affairs of Portugal. The whole 
history of the transactions of this country 
with Portugal was one of interference. If 
the noble earl ransacked the archives of his 
office, he would find evidence of interference 
heretofore with regard to the succession, to 
a change of miaistry, and as to other in- 
ternal arrangements connected with the 
kingdom of Portugal. The language 
always held by our diplomatists was, “ As 
to Portugal, that is an English affair.” In 
fact, the whole tissue of the subject was 
one of interference. In the last session 
the noble earl had promised two things : 
first, that he would give such an explana- 
tion of the conduct of the government of 
this country as would extort approbation 
from parliament; and nya that the 
government would adopt a rigid system of 
neutrality. The first promise the noble 
earl certainly had not kept. The House 
yet waited for a statement of his views, 
or for his reasons and explanations, why 
he had not before communicated with 
parliament on this subject. He was sorry 
to hear the vulgar insinuation—for such 
he must call it—regarding the restless 
spirits of other countries. Since the 
French Revolution it had been the fashion 
to call persons abroad who took an interest 
in the affairs of other governments restless 
spirits, jacobins, and revolutionists. He 
should just inform the noble earl, however, 
that no person had ever filled his situa- 
tion with success, who did not consider of 
value the public opinion entertained towards 
the government of this country by foreigy- 
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ers. 
tries were in the habit of looking as a 


matter of interest to their characters in 
They were not satis- | 


other countries. 
fied with diplomatic despatches, which 
generally contained less truth than other 
documents, and were neither more nor 
less than a tissue of varnished lies from 
beginning to end. It was not to the opi- 
nion of prince Metternich, or of any other 
prince, that a wise statesman should look, 
but to the opinions of the reflecting and 
intelligent public in foreign countries. 


He agreed with his noble friend who spoke | 


first, that this country was held in less 
respect than at any other period by fo- 
reigners. He could assure the noble 
duke, that it would be impossible to visit 
a coffee-house from Naples to St. Peters- 
burg without coming to this conclusion : 
not even the meanest parasite who sat at 
the tables of any of the noble lords oppo- 
site would dare to deny the fact. The al- 
teration had taken place within a few 
years, and could only be ascribed to the 
line of policy adopted by our government 
with regard to foreign nations. Upon the 
subject of the succession to the crown of 
Portugal he would only say, that he thought 
the interference of this country would be 
justified upon very obvious principles. 
Lord Bolingbroke had observed, that he 
knew nothing of the fundamental laws of 
France and Spain, but that it was clearly 
against the interest of this country that 
the crown of France and Spain should sit 
on one head. On the same principle, 
why should not the British government 
interfere, and say that it was not for the 
interests of England that Don Miguel 
should be allowed to retain the crown of 
Portugal which he had unjustly seized ? 
As to the affair of Terceira, he was al- 
most ashamed to allude to that heart- 
breaking transaction. 1t was, in his opi- 
nion, a gross violation of the law of 
nations. If the documents on which the 
defence of that transaction was grounded 
were laid before them, they would then be 
able to ascertain how far that defence was 
borne out: but even granting all that had 
been said on this subject, it might have 
been a reason for going to war with the 
emperor of Brazil, or for inquiring into the 
character of his royal brother; but he 
would ask, whether they had made out 
any case to justify them in pursuing the 
subjects of a foreign state upon the open 
seas, and enforcing their own laws and 
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The governments of all great coun- . 
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customs on aforeigncountry? They had, 
‘perhaps, made out a case for affording 
| assistance to a feeble sovereign ; but 
| against whom was the attack upon Terceira 
; made? That island was as much a neu- 
| tral power as the kingdom of Portugal 
| was, and it was de facto as well as de jure 
| the realm of her whom they acknowledge 

to be de jure the queen of the latter coun~ 
try, and who had been received here in 
such a helpless and forlorn situation as to 
excite the particular commiseration of his 
majesty. —They were told that, from an 
inquiry into Doctors’ Commons or some 
| other place, it appeared that those sub- 
| jects of the queen of Portugal had got 
arms into their possession in this country. 
| This might entitle the government of the 
| country to seize upon those arms, and 
| prevent them from being transported to 
| any other place ; but did it entitle them to 
| attack a neutral port, and pursue those 
| foreign subjects upon the open seas? He 
| thought his view of the subject would ap- 
| pear obvious from a very humble illustra- 
ition, There was a law which made it 

felony to take wool out of this country. 

Under that law, supposing a Frenchman 
| was found taking wool out of any port, he 
might be seized upon and hanged; but 
would that law aftord any right to follow 
such a person, to seize him on the shores 
of France and put him to death? He 
contended that the offence even against 
Don Miguel was not so great as the offence 
against the law of nations in that trans- 
action. They had a right to treat those 
men in the same manner upon the high 
seas, as they would have been entitled to 
do within this realm. It was idle to at- 
| tempt to support such an argument; and 
every thing which was urged in defence of 
the transaction only plunged them deeper 
in the mire.—He did not wish that de facto 
authority should be interfered with. He 
was glad the noble duke was disposed to 
acknowledge that authority; for those 
were the sentiments held by those with 
whom he (lord H.) had lived, and whom 
he most respected, in regard to the mighty 
contest which took place during the 
French Revolution. If the British go- 
vernment had, at that time, really re- 
spected the sacred right of de facto 
authority, it would undoubtedly have been 
a great advantage, and, in his opinion, 
would have saved the necessity of all 
those wars which were the. result of an 


opposite policy,—He repeated, therefore, 
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that he was not one of those who would 
oppose that course; but, so far was this 
transaction from being in coincidence with 
it, that he thought neither the language 
used with regard to it, nor the result of 
it, was such as to warrant parliament in 
placing an unlimited confidence in those 
who had recommended it.—With regard 
to the negotiations with Brazil he should 
like, at all events, to know what the 
nature of those negotiations were; and 
he was certainly a good deal surprised to 
hear what had fallen from the noble earl 
with regard to the proposed union between 
Don Miguel and the queen. It was not 
for them to consider whether a dispensa- 
tion for that union could be procured from 
the Pope ; but whether they were to hand 
over a helpless female to such a man as 
Don Miguel, who was sullied with blood, 
and who had perpetrated so many crimes. 
He could not admit that the principle of 
non-interference had been practised with 
regard to Portugal; for had it not been 
for England and Austria, Don Miguel 
would not have been able to effect his 
usurpation ; and if the same conduct had 
been pursued with regard to the one party 
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as with the other, and that system not | 


followed which was looked upon with hos- 
tility by the universal community of Por- 
tugal, the usurper must by this have tot- 
tered on his throne. He did not on that 
account accuse the government. He did 
not say that the intention of the measures 
which they had adopted was to have such 
a result ; nor did he ever say, that, because 
such had been the result, therefore the 
measures must have been bad; but he 
did say, that such a result called loudly 
for an explanation of those measures. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the noble 
lord had complained, that his majesty’s 
government had not laid on their lord- 
ships’ table information respecting the 
foreign transactions of thecountry. Now, 
he believed there existed no instance what- 
ever, where the government had not found 
it necessary to come to that House for a 
vote on the subject of foreign transactions, 
in which they had thought it expedient to 
lay information before parliament. He 
believed that the usual practice was, for the 
minister wishing to have the opinion of 
parliament on any transaction, to come 
down with information previous to calling 
for such opinion ; but it was not usual to 
lay information before the House, before 
the opinion of parliament was called for ; 
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or until the information was moved for, 
on parliamentary grounds, by some noble 
lord not connected with the government. 
He said this, because he had most anx- 
iously wished that the House should have 
a knowledge of this Terceira transaction. 
He had wished, from the commencement 
of the session, that the noble baron would 
have brought forward this subject. For 
this reason he had abstained from noticing 
the subject to their lordships, though he 
knew that the motives of his majesty’s 
government had been calumniated abroad ; 
but calumny did not afford ground for 
a minister to come down to parliament 
with information on the subject, unless he 
also intended to call for the opinion of 
parliament.—The noble lord had said, 
that government ought ere now to have 
brought information forward ; but he beg- 
ged their lordships to recollect, that the 
transactions to which the information on 
the table referred were still pending. 
Portugal remained, unfortunately, in the 
situation in which we found her two years 
ago. The information could not be en- 
tirely laid before the House, because the 
negotiations were still pending. The 
noble lord had ridiculed the idea of neu- 
trality and non-interference, with regard 
to Portugal. But he defied the noble 
lord to show a single instance, at any 
time within the last century, of inter- 
ference on the part of this country with 
the internal affairs of Portugal by arms. 
lf the noble lord would refer to the trans- 
actions of the last ten years, for instance, 
during which there were great internal 
commotions in Portugal and her colonies, 
he would find that this country did not 
interfere in any one single instance. Did 
this country interfere in the case of the 
rebellion of Brazil? We did not. Did 
we interfere in the case of the subversion 
of the monarchy of Portugal in the time 
of king John? We did not. Did we in- 
terfere in the case of the internal commo- 
tions in 1826? We didnot. In this lat- 
ter case, he said positively, that the British 
officer was ordered to abstain from all 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
country. He was directed to oppose 


| foreign invasion, and not to interfere in the 


internal affairs of the country, except for 
the protection of the persons of the royal 
family. 

Lord Holland.—What is that but in- 
terference ? 


The Duke of Wellington,—Was that 
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the interference of which the noble lord 
talked? Did he compare the protection 
of the persons of the royal family, with an 
interference for the purpose of changing a 
ministry, and creating a revolution in the 
country? He was sure the noble lord 
would admit that the two cases could not 
be compared. If the noble lord would 
look to the instructions given to the officer 
in Portugal, he would find that that officer 
was instructed to interfere in case of fo- 
reign invasion ; but on no other account, 
except to protect the person of the sove- 
reign. So far with respect to interference. 
But the noble lord had said, that the 
whole Portuguese nation was against the 
reigning sovereign. On that point he 
begged leave to give the noble lord the 
most decided contradiction. 

Lord Holland.—I never said so. 

The Duke of Wellington begged the noble 
lord’s pardon. He had understood the noble 
lord to say so, and he could contradict him 
on the authority of the marquis of Palmella 
himself. He would state to their lordships 
that the whole country was against those 
who were most capable of overturning the 
monarchy, and in favour of Don Miguel ; 
and they therefore felt that it would be of no 
use to maintain a military contest in a coun- 
try, the whole population of which was in 
favour of that prince against whom they 
were contending. He therefore was au- 
thorized to contradict the noble lord, when 
he said that the whole country was against 
Don Miguel.—The noble lord then said, 
that we ought to interfere to force upon 
the Portuguese a sovereign against their 
own wishes. He believed that that was 
not the doctrine which the noble lord 
usually advocated in that House; and it 
was not a doctrine which he (the duke of 
W.) should recommend to this country to 
follow. Those gentlemen who were in 
favour of Donna Maria, quitted Portugal 
when they found the country against 
them, and came to seek an asylum in 
England, One would naturally have sup- 
posed that, coming to seek an asylum 
here, they would have conducted them- 
selves as individuals, and, that we should 
have had every reason to be satisfied with 
their conduct; but we soon found that 
they were here as a body of troops. They 
were receiving pay as a body of troops. 
They had their officers with them ; and, 
moreover, more troops were expected to 
come and join them from Germany; and 
we know, likewise, that the object these 











troops had in view was to carry an expedi- 
tion against the Azores, part of the king- 
dom of Portugal. We were told, that we 
were expected to give them a convoy, in 
order that they might arrive in safety at 
their destination. Now, he should not 
have done his duty by this country if he 
had not protested against any such expe- 
dition. Finding that arms, by one of the 
grossest frauds which any diplomatic 
servant had ever been guilty of, had been 
sent, notwithstanding the vigilance of his 
noble friend near him, to Terceira, we 
desired those troops collected at Plymouth 
to separate, and to go in certain numbers 
into different villages of the country ; the 
officers to be separated from the men, all 
of them to conduct themselves in their 
new situations as individuals, instead of 
acting as troops. Was that an unreason- 
able request for the government of this 
country to make ? had we not a right to 
expect that they would willingly carry 
this measure into execution? They did 
no such thing; and after a variety of 
propositions, which would be found con- 
tained in the papers on the table, they, 
under false pretences, embarked with 
papers for Rio de Janeiro, and set sail for 
Terceira. They set sail, having positive 
information from this government that 
they would not be allowed to land at 
Terceira if they should make the attempt. 
The noble lord has said, that admitting all 
this to be true, still this was a most hor- 
rible act; and that by the law of nations 
we had no right to prevent these persons 
from landing in the island. Now, he was 
informed that, by the law of nations, the 
fact was otherwise, and that these persons 
had violated the laws of nations by organ- 
izing in this country an attack against 
the dominion of a power with which we 
were not only at peace, but with which we 
were at that very time engaged by a 
treaty. However, these persons resorted 
to every subterfuge, fraud, and artifice, 
which ingenuity could suggest; and at 
last they sailed, with a certainty that 
measures would be taken to prevent their 
landing at Terceira. Now, as great pains 
had been taken to disseminate falsehoods 
on this subject throughout Europe, it was 
natural that he and his colleagues should 
be anxious that a discussion on the sub- 
ject should take place, in order that those 
calumnies might be refuted ; as he hoped 
they would be, after that day.—The next 
point to which the noble lord had adyerted 
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was the state of our relations with respect 
to the affairs of Greece. On this subject 
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‘ he could only say, that they were in the , 


same situation now in which they had | 
been placed last session. The treaty was 
not yet executed; and for that reason 
they were disabled from laying on the | 
table any papers relating to transactions 
which had taken place, and which were 
still in progress, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the treaty into effect. He would, 
however, say, that they had done every 
thing in their power to execute the treaty, 
not only in spirit, but to the very letter. 
Now, with respect to the facts which the 
noble lord supposed to have been men- 
tioned in his majesty’s Speech, the noble 
lord’s recollection had entirely failed him ; 
for the noble lord represented it to have 
been said in that Speech that the aimbas- 
sadors would not be withdrawn from Con- 
stantinople; whereas the fact was, that 
the ambassadors had been withcrawn 
before the session in which that Speech 
was delivered had commenced. They 
had, indeed, stated that they hoped no 
war would arise ; and, although contrary 
to their hopes, war did arise, yet it did 
not arise out of the treaty, but from ano- 
ther and a different cause. Could they 
have known what was going on at St. 
Petersburg while these speeches were 
being made in that House, they of course 
would not have held out no such expecta- 
tions : but at that time they possitively 
did not know that there existed an inten- 
tion on the part of Russia to declare war. 
—The noble lord then found fault with 
the expression of his noble friend, that 
they had been enabled to carry on the 
treaty in consequence of the emperor of 
Russia having waved his belligerent rights. 
Now, it was impossible for him to explain 
at present how that happened: and all 
that he asked was, that noble lords would 
suspend their judgment until ministers 
came for the approbation of parliament 
to measures which might arise out of the 
execution of the treaty; and that, in the 
mean time, full credit would be given to 
the government for acting fairly, and for 
being careful to do nothing inconsistent 
with the honour and character of the 
country in the execution of the treaty.— 
The noble marquis appeared to think, that 
they had been backward in taking mea- 
sures for depriving Turkey of the Morea. 
If the noble lord would look at all the cir- 
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tion, he would see, that although the 
blockade did not do every thing, yet it 
produced this effect; namely, that the 
Pacha of Egypt agreed to remove his 
In pursuance of 
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troops were removed; though it was true 
that some of them continued to occupy 
fortresses in the Morea. Now that they 
were all removed, he believed it might be 
fairly stated, that England had had as 
great a part in the removal of them as 
any other nation. With respect to the 
negotiations at the Brazils, they were still 
in progress. As soon as they should be 
concluded, there would be no indisposition 
to communicate to. parliament the fullest 
information, to elucidate the transactions 
of the government in that quarter. One 
noble lord had reproached them for at- 
tempting to bring about a marriage 
between Don Miguel and Donna Maria. 
What they had felt on that subject was a 
most anxious desire to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the contending members of 
the house of Braganza. They saw no 
chance of doing this without a compro- 
mise between the rights of the two parties 
—between, on the one hand, the right of 
succession, which had-always been re- 
cognized in Europe; and on the other 
hand, the right which was created by 
votes of the Cortes of Portugal. They 
would have been wanting in. their duty, 
if they had not endeavoured to conciliate 
these differences; and this marriage 
having been proposed by the father of the 
queen, it did appear to him, that it would 
have been very indelicate for this govern- 
ment to have refused their aid towards 
making the adjustment proposed on the 
part of the sovereign; who was willing 
so far to abandon his claims as to consent 
to this means of settling the difference 
between himself and his brother. If that 
consent should be withdrawn, or if there 
should be any other reasons against the 
marriage, the government of this country 
would be the last to press the marriage, 
as they would have been the last to urge 
it, if the consent to which he had referred 
had not been first given.—He had to 
observe also, that it was not true that Don 
Miguel had been brought to Portugal, or 
that he had been made regent, on the 
suggestion of this country and of Austria. 
The proposition had come from Brazil to 
Vienna. It was true, that our ambassador 
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conferences which took place with refer- 
ence to the journey of Don Miguel to 
Portugal, and to the measures which Don 
Miguel was to pursue when he arrived 
there; but it was not true that we had 
any thing else to do with the matter.— 
He would not trouble their lordships any 
further. He thought he had said suf- 
ficient to prove to their lordships, that the 
government could not be justly blamed 
for not having given this information at 
an earlier period; that in the affair of 
Terceira, and in maintaining a strict neu- 
trality, they had followed the course which 
had been followed before, and that in 
following that course they had done what 
it was their duty to do. 

Lord Holland rose to explain. The 
noble duke supposed he had said, that 
the universal community of Portugal was 
opposed to Don Miguel. He had only 
spoken in reference to the degree of 
interest which had attended the proceed- 
ings of this country with regard to Portu- 
gal, and he had said, that the result of 
those proceedings had been to estrange 
the regards of the universal community 
of Portugal from England. Even the 
Miguelites were hostile to them, and the 
most talented of that party; and he re- 
gretted that their measures’ showed there 
were men of talent amongst them, who 
were most distinguished for their enmity 
to England. He believed their ultimate 
intention was to unite Spain and Portugal 
under a Bourbon prince, to be governed 
by what were called the Apostolicals. 
This was the particular point which he 
wished to explain; although he feared 
the noble duke had misunderstood him 
altogether as to non-resistance; for he 
admitted the justice of every thing which 
the noble duke had said except one—that 
with regard to the orders which the British 
officer had received not to interfere in the 
internal arrangements Of Portugal, except 
for the protection of the royal family. Such 
a course might beright or it might be wrong; 
but, at all events, it was interference ; and 
it appeared to him unfair that a prince 
should be allowed to trample on the laws 
and liberties of the people with impunity, 
while, if the people attempted to punish 
that prince, a foreign power was ready to 
protect him. Such a system of non-inter- 
ference would have entitled any foreign 
power to have interfered in the arrange- 
ments of this country at the time of 
Charles Ist or James 2nd, although it was 
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an injury to the memories of those un- 
fortunate princes to compare them with 
Don Miguel. There was another point 
on which the noble duke had mis- 
understood him. The war to which he 
had alluded was that between Russia and 
Turkey. 

The Duke of Wellington begged to 
observe, that the instructions respecting 
the persons of the royal family were given 
to the commander of the troops on the 
spot. This was very different-from the 
case the noble lord had put respecting 
foreign troops being sent into this country 
with the same instructions during the times 
of Charles Ist and James 2nd. 

Lord Goderich said, that as to the states 
of South America he did not see how this 
country could interfere further than to 
protect British subjects, and to take care 
that no foreign power should be established 
there which, when affairs were more settled, 
might be turned against us. With respect 
to the affairs of Greece, he should be un- 
willing to hazard an opinion upon them, 
after the declaration of the noble duke, 
that the treaty should be executed not 
only in the spirit but to the letter. He 
was ready to admit that the co-operation 
of a body of French troops in the expul- 
sion of the Turks from the Morea might 
be advantageous ; and no one could deny 
that it was a strong measure in carrying 
the treaty into effect. At the same time 
he must say, that he thought sir Edward 
Codrington deserved infinite credit for the 
treaty he concluded with the pacha of 
Egypt. In what had been said with 
respect to Portugal, it did appear to him 
that the transaction at Terceira had not 
been satisfactorily explained. He could 
not understand how it would have been 
against the law of nations, or a violation 
of our neutrality, if we had allowed the 
subjects of the queen of Portugal to pro- 
ceed to a part of the territories of their 
sovereign. With respect to the marriage 
between Don Miguel and Donna Maria, 
he thought that his noble friend was in 
error when he stated it to have been sug- 
gested by Mr. Canning. The suggestion 
came from Don Pedro himself. Don 
Pedro resigned the crown of Portugal on 
two conditions; first, that his daughter 
should be married to her uncle; and 
secondly, that the constitution should be 
accepted. The face of affairs, however, 
was now changed. It was impossible that 
Don Miguel could be trusted; for he had 
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violated the most solemn engagements, 
It was true that there was a large party in 
Portugal who thought they should be 
better governed under Don Miguel than 
in any other way. He must say that, in 
his opinion, the course which Don Miguel 
had taken gave to this country a clear 
right to interfere. There was, however, 
a very great difference between the pos- 
session of a right and the exercise of that 
right. A thousand reasons of policy 
might exist to induce this country not to 
exercise the right which, as he conceived, 
she would have been justified in exercising. 
But the course pursued by Don Miguel 
was so injurious to the interests of this 
country, and to the security of every throne 
in Europe, that if we had thought it expe- 
dient to interfere, we had a right to do so, 
even with force. But if we did not think 
it wise and expedient to interfere, under 
the impression that our conduct might 
involve Europe in war, still he did not 
think that we were bound to prevent the 
subjects of her whom we had acknowledged 
to be queen of Portugal to oo to 
an island, which, by no law of reason or 
of common sense, could be considered as 
part of the territories over which Don 
Miguel ruled. He wished not to speak 
his feelings on this subject in stronger 
terms. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that the 
marriage between Donna Maria and Don 
Miguel was first projected by John 6th, 
the grandfather of Donna Maria. It was 
afterwards proposed and insisted on by 
Don Pedro, and was, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, simultaneously recommended by Mr. 
Canning, Don Pedro, and Prince Met- 
ternich. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, he 
was sure all Europe would agree in stig- 
matizing any attempt that might be made 
to bring about a marriage between this 
hapless princess and her relative the 
usurper of her throne, and the murderer 
of her friends. With respect to the delay 
in bringing forward this subject, he had 
waited to the last moment in the hope 
that some abler individual would do it. 
If, however, the government had wished 
the discussion to have taken place at an 
earlier time, it was in their power to have 
laid these papers before the House long 
ago. 

The papers were then ordered to be 
printed, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 19. 


Hampsteap Heatn—Witson’s Es- 
TATE Biiu.] Mr. R. Gordon presented two 
petitions of tenants on the Court Roll of 
divers Customary or Copyhold Lands and 
Hereditaments lying within the manor of 
Hampstead against this bill. On the 
report of the bill being brought up, 

Mr. R. Gordon said, he should take 
the earliest opportunity of rising to oppose 
it. The fact was, that this professed to 
be an Estate bill, but under that shape it 
gave to the lord of the manor a power 
which he did not at present possess. Great 
doubt had been entertained by some 
persons as to the form in which this bill 
had been introduced into parliament: it 
was thought to partake so far of the 
nature of an enclosure bill, that it ought 
not to have been proceeded with until the 
regular notices had been given: it was 
likewise thought that the copyholders had 
such an interest in the property, that a 
notice ought to have been served upon 
them; and in the third place, it was ob- 
jected, that as the bill empowered the 
steward of the lord of the manor to collect 
money by way of license, the bill assumed 
the shape of a money-bill, and ought to 
have originated in that House instead of 
the Lords. But, laying aside the question 
of form altogether, he was prepared to 
maintain that the principle of this bill 
would go to exercise a most unjust influ- 
ence over the copyholders. For what did 
the bill do? It assumed that the copy- 
holders had no right to improve the pre- 
mises they occupied; that they had not 
the privilege of digging for sand; and 
that certain customs of the manor existed. 
But all these were only assumptions. If 
he understood the bill aright, its provisions 
were dangerous to the rights of the copy- 
holders, and yet no opportunity was 
afforded them to establish this fact. What 
had been the progress of the bill? It had 
been read a second time, without the 
accustomed space intervening between the 
first and second readings. It had been 
committed on the day of the reassem- 
bling of parliament after the late adjourn- 
ment; but though the House really did 
not meet till four o’clock, the parliamentary 
usage was, to presume that it met at ten, 
and the consequence of this had been, 
that several gentlemen who would have 


attended, had been unconsciously absent, 
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and no opportunity had been afforded for 
discussing the measure. If the bill were 
now ordered to be recommitted, he should 
be able to make out such a case, that par- 
liament would not entertain the proposed 
measure; but as this course, owing to the 
period of the session, might be open to 
cavil, the fairer way would be to oppose 
the bringing up of the report, and to move 
that it be received that day three months. 
In pursuing such a course, he was acting 
on broader grounds than the rights of 
copyholders; for even if all the copy- 
holders had consented to the measure, he 
should object to it on the behalf of the 
public. It was not the fashion of the day 
to think much about the amusements or 
comforts of the poorer classes of society ; 
but he nevertheless contended, that the 
House was bound not to do any thing that 
might tend to abridge those comforts or 
amusements. Besides, it was not merely 
the poorer classes of society that were 
interested in this question; for he would 
venture to say, that there was not a gen- 
tleman who resided in the vicinity of 
Hampstead that did not derive a benefit, 
either for himself or for his family, from 
having access to the heath. If the lord of 
the manor already proposed the right of 
building there, let him have it; but he 
must protest against any further facilities 
being afforded for the prosecution of so 
undesirable an object. He would move, 
that the report be received on this day 
three months. 

Mr. John Stewart seconded the amend- 
ment. The estate which sir T. Wilson 
possessed at Hampstead was originally 
acquired by his father. His father gave 
to the present sir T. Wilson his estates in 
other parts of the country in fee simple : 
but he only gave him a life estate in his 
manor of Hampstead. It was evident 
therefore that he never intended any part 
of his manor of Hampstead to be parcelled 
out in the way in which its present pos- 
sessor now intended. A copyholder of 
the manor of Hampstead, had informed 
him, that the father of sir T. Wilson had 
himself wished to enclose a spot of ground 
on the waste adjoining toa farm of his 
own. He applied to the copyholders for 
leave to enclose it, and gained it, on the 
express condition that no other spot 
should be enclosed. Now other spots 


were sought to be enclosed, and if this 
bill should pass, it would enable sir T. 
Wilson to violate the pledge given by his 
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late father. The bill spoke of the freehold 
tenure of the waste being in sir T. Wilson 
as lord of the manor. Now, he had already 
proved that sir T. Wilson was only tenant 
for life ; and the copyholders of Hampstead 
likewise denied that the waste belonged 
to him in fee simple. They declared that 
they had a part in it; and having such 
part in it, they had a right to oppose this 
bill. The inhabitants of London had also 
a right to oppose it. No place was so 
advantageous to them for the restoration 
of their health as the heath at Hampstead. 
It was a common source of good to all 
classes in the metropolis [hear] ; and even 
artists were in the habit of going to 
Hampstead-heath to draw sketches of the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Perceval said, he felt confident 
that if honourable members would at- 
tend to his statement, they would not 
consent to the amendment. The hon. 
gentleman who had proposed it, stood 
upon two points, the one on behalf 
of the copyholders, and the other on 
behalf of the public. With respect to the 
first, the hon. gentleman had not stated 
one point in which their rights had been 
invaded. He had commenced by speaking 
of the manner in which the bill had been 
introduced, and had insinuated that it 
had been unduly hurried through the 
House. But he did not see how that 
could be the case. On May the 6th, a 
public meeting of the copyholders was 
called, and another on May 13, at which 
it was resolved to present a petition 
against the bill to the Lords: and so far 
from there being any desire shewn to 
hurry the measure, the committal was 
postponed from the 18th to the 27th of 
May. In the committee, certain amend- 
ments were proposed by the counsel who 
attended in behalf of the copyholders ; 
and, as those were agreed to, it was under- 
stood that the bill came down to that 
House without any opposition. With 
respect to the second reading, it was true 
it had taken place at an earlier period than 
was prescribed by the rules of the House ; 
but, at the same time, at a period usual 
and customary, when it was understood 
that there was to be no opposition to a 
bill. Could this, then, be considered as 
smuggling the bill through the House? 
It merely arose from the fact of the session 
being neatly over. This bill had been 
called, “a Bill for inclosing Hampstead 
Heath,” but he positively denied that it 
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was such, in any acceptation of the term. 
{t was only a bill to enable the lord of the 
manor, being nothing but tenant for life, 
to enter into such arrangements as could 
not be proceeded in without the agency 
of this bill ; but if, instead of being tenant 
for life, sir T. Wilson had held. the estate 
in fee simple, he would have been able to 
do, of his own power, all that the present 
bill would enable him todo. A few years 
ago, a Bill for the construction of a road 
at Hampstead was brought into parliament, 
which sir T. Wilson had opposed with 
might and main; but, in spite of this 
opposition, the measure had been carried ; 
and one of the main arguments on which 
the committee had founded their opposi- 
tion of the measure was, that it would be 
the means of improving sir T. Wilson’s 
estate, as it would give a more extensive 
frontage to it for letting; but without the 
present bill this argument was futile, for, 
being only tenant for life, sir T. Wilson 
was unable to grant leases. The present 
bill empowered the lord of the manor 
to grant leases, and to enter into agree- 
ments relative to the fines for the re- 
newals of the leases; and this was the 
whole sum and substance of the bill. 
He begged to deny distinctly that there 
was one syllable in the bill which would 
enable the lord of the manor to inclose 
any portion of the Heath. If the lord of 
the manor had the power to make such 
an inclosure, the present bill would be 
unnecessary for that purpose ; and if he 
had no such power this bill would not 
help him to it. He was quite prepared 
to go with those who wished to preserve 
the Heath for the recreation of the public ; 
and if the present bill would interfere with 
the Heath, it would be easy to strike out 
from the schedule that part which referred 
to the waste of Hampstead. He hoped 
the House would not agree to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Bernal said, he should not be 
satisfied with the sort of compromise 
which was held out, and the more so, as 
eminent counsel concurred in opinion, that 
important rights of the copyholders would 
be affected by the bill, notwithstanding 
the description given of these saving 
clauses: for instance, it was proposed that 
the lord or lady of the manor, after sir 
T. Wilson, should have the power of con- 
ferring licenses to copyholders to dig for 
sand and gravel on the Heath, upon pay-- 
ment of 40s. for each license, and three 
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guineas to the steward; but the lord 
might refuse, if he pleased, to grant such 
license, while on the other hand, the par- 
ties at present insisted they could avail 
themselves of the Heath, in this manner, 
without his leave or any further payment, 
upon the terms of their existing tenure. 
Besides, in the schedule of this bill there 
were plots of land inserted as freeholds, 
which the tenants declared themselves in 
a condition to prove were not such, 

My. Littleton said, he could not give his 
consent to the further progress of the bill, 
under existing circumstances, The course 
he should suggest would be to withdraw 
the bill, so as not to pledge the opinion of 
the House upon its merits, in the absence 
of further information; and then let the 
parties next session, if they thought proper, 
consider what course they ought to take. 

Sir J. Yorke said, he opposed the bill 
because the public were se interested 
in the changes to be produced by it. It 
was for the sake of the public that he rose 
to oppose the bill, for he recollected the 
opposition made to other attempts to in- 
fringe on the comforts of the people. 
There were already one million two hun- 
dred thousand people in London. The right 
hon. Secretary had been obliged to bring 
in a new Police-bill to govern them; and 
he believed he was not mistaken when 
he said, that the government looked with 
alarm at the daily increase of their num- 
bers. It was because he did not wish the 
metropolis to become larger, that he voted 
for sir T. Wilson remaining where he was; 
and he hoped that gentleman, by endea- 
vouring to grasp at all, would not en- 
danger what he already possessed. 

Mr. Perceval said, that, from the turn 
which the debate had taken, he would save 
the House the trouble of dividing, and 
withdraw the bill. 


Conpucr or Mr. Nasu — Crown 
Leases Committez.] Mr. Rumbold ap- 
peared at the bar with the Committee 
appointed to inquire into Mr. Nash’s Con- 
duct with respect to Crown Leases. On 
the question that the report be brought 
up, 

"Cauai Davies rose, he said, for the 
purpose of stating the grounds on which 
he felt himself compelled to observe upon, 
and dissent from, the resolutions contained 
in the report of the committee which had 
been appointed at his suggestion, to in- 
quire into the conduct of Mr. Nash. As 
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that committee had been appointed on his 
own motion, it might naturally be supposed 
he could not complain of any resolution 
its labours might terminate in. A short 
explanation would show that there was no 
inconsistency in his objecting to that reso- 
lution. Before he moved for that com- 
mittee, he had showed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer his list of the members 
he intended should compose it, to which list 
the right hon. gentleman objected, on the 
ground that it contained too many from 
his (colonel Davies’s) side of the House. 
He told the right hon. gentleman, that he 
was at liberty to add as many members as 
he pleased from the ministerial benches. 
He then shewed the list as amended by 
the right hon. gentleman to some of his 
friends, and they, on theother hand, objected 
to it as containing too many members hold- 
ing official appointments. But he replied, 
that he had brought forward serious charges 
against an individual, and it should never 
be said he had attemptea to run down 
that individual by objecting to the mem- 
bers of a committee appointed to inquire 
into his conduct, on the supposition that 
they might be friendly towards him from 
being co-holders of office under the 
Crown. He felt, besides, that it was a 
case so free from party features, that it 
might be left with confidence to any com- 
mittee; and that from the gentlemen 
composing that whose report was about 
to be brought up, there could be no doubt 
of a determination to do strict justice to 
all parties. It there was any one member 
of that committee more than another from 
whom he had expected a firm determina- 
tion to probe the question to the bot- 
tom, it was the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. When the House had heard his 
statement, and compared it with the 
resolution of the committee, he would 
leave it to determine how far his expecta- 
tions had been realized. It was true its 
majority were composed of members not 
connected with the government, and 
free from all personal feelings towards 
Mr. Nash. But it happened, that four 
of the members who viewed the transac- 
tion in the same light with himself were 
obliged to leave town, and the consequence 
was, that the ministerial phalanx which 
acted under the right hon. gentleman en- 
abled him always to command a majority. 
Hence the resolution which the committee 
had adopted, and which he begged the 
House to compare with his statement, and 
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thereby determine how far it was justified. 
That statement would be founded on the 
evidence heard before the committee. It 
was hardly necessary to premise, that Mr. 
Nash by his office was a responsible 
servant of the Crown, or perhaps he 
should rather say, of the Woods and 
Forests’ Commissioners; that it was his 
duty as architect of the Crown to look 
closely to all transactions involving Crown 
leases and Crown-building property, so as 
to guard against any unfair advantage in 
the disposal of those leases, and of eve 

other species of Crown property whic 

fell under his official cognizance. With- 
out entering into any detail of the agree- 
ment by which Mr. Nash held his appoint- 
ment, he would remind the House, that 
that gentleman was entitled to one half 
per cent on the sale of the materials of 
the buildings pulled down for the purpose 
of erecting the new streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-cross, and to half a 
year’s rent on the entire of the new build- 
Ings erected, or about to be erected. 
Surely this was a revenue sufficient to 
satisfy avarice itself. And yet it was in 
evidence before the committee, that in 
1820, Mr. Nash reported to the Woods 
and Forests, that a certain tract of ground 
between Pall-mall East and Suffolk-street 
might be advantageously purchased. This 
happened on the 20th of January. On 
the 26th of the same month it appeared 
in evidence, that a Mr. Edwards, a near 
relation of Mr. Nash, applied for a lease 
of a portion of this ground to the west 
of Suffolk-street. Mr. Edwards admitted, 
that his application for the lease was in 
the hand-writing of one of Mr. Nash’s 
clerks, and that he had previously had a 
communication with Mr. Nash on the 
subject. In fact, the application was 
made at the suggestion of Mr. Nash; by 
whose influence, and at whose valuation, 
Mr. Edwards obtained the lease from the 
Woods and Forests. Mr. Edwards, after 
obtaining his lease, appointed Mr. Nash 
his agent, to manage the ground he had 
thus purchased, and to dispose of it as 
he might think advantageous. Now, that 
single fact alone was most extraordinary. 
Here the official authority, whose duty it 
was vigilantly to guard the interests of the 
Crown, first values, and assists in dispos- 
ing of, a certain portion of the Crown 
property, and then what ?—becomes, for- 
sooth, the agent of the new lessee. After 
this Mr, Edwards went to the country, 
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and thence to the continent, where he 
stayed till 1822. Shortly after his return 
he had a conversation with Mr. Nash re- 
specting his Crown-lease property. On 
this occasion Mr. Nash voluntarily offered 
him 4,500/. for his interest in his lease, 
which he at once accepted without any 
further conversation or dealings whatever. 
This would, perhaps, appear the more sur- 
prising when Mr. Edwards’s professional 
habits were considered. Mr. Edwards 
was an attorney of thirty years experi- 
ence, and yet, strange to relate, sur- 
rendered the entire management of this 
property to his friend and relation, Mr. 
Nash; never making any inquiry respect- 
ing it, and finally disposing of it in acom- 
mon conversation for a premium of 4,5002. 
without any written document whatsoever 
of the transaction. To be sure, when the 
unusualness of such a proceeding was 
stated to Mr. Edwards, that gentleman 
declared there was no collusion between 
him and his friend and relation, Mr. Nash. 
He for one felt himself bound to believe 
that declaration the rather as Mr. Edwards 
was a man of considerable property, and 
had been a member of that House. Had 
he been a less unquestionable witness, he 
feared he should be uncharitable enough 
to suppose, that as Mr. Nash could not 
take a lease in his own name, he suggested 
to his friend and relation to take it out 
in his; so that both might divide the 
profits. Mr. Edwards’s account of the 
transaction was amusing; indeed, it 
smacked somewhat of romance. He 
stated, that Mr. Nash, with his usual 
warmth and generosity of feeling, said to 
him, in an off-hand manner, “ Edwards, 
I'll give you 4,500/. for your goodwill in 
the lease,” &c. But, after all his gene- 
rosity, it turned out, that Mr. Edwards 
knew not all the advantages of which he 
was the possessor. For, what was the 
fact in the sequel? Why, Mr. Nash 
actually sold this property, for which he 
had given his friend and relation 4,500/., 
the annual ground-rent of which was 
7691.—for 17,059/., without any outlay on 
his part, excepting 500/. on the University 
Club-house. From this immense profit 


let 2,300/. of an unadjusted account with | 
Mr. Nash be deducted, and it would be | 
found that Mr. Nash made a clear profit ' 
of 14,6867. on what he had given Mr. ' 


Edwards but 4,500/. for, and without any 
outlay on his part. Now, he begged leave 
to ask, dispassionately and calmly, was 
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this fit conduct in an individual filling Mr. 
Nash’s situation? Was it right that the 
architect of the Crown should use the in- 
fluence of his office, first to obtain his 
friend and relation a cheap lease of Crown 
lands, and then to dispose of it at an enor- 
mous personal profit? Either he had 
undervalued the property in the first in- 
stance, or he overcharged for it in the 
sequel. Was it not his duty in the former, 
the much more probable case, to have 
stated to the proper authorities, “I find I 
have undervalued such a Crown property, 
but fortunately the lessee is disposed to 
take a small sum for his goodwill. Pur- 
chase his interest in the lease, and let the 
public have the advantage of the greater 
price, which you can obtain for the pro- 
perty.” Was not this his duty? And 
yet, what was his conduct? He studiously 
concealed from the Commissioners the 
whole transaction; and although Mr. 
Edwards obtained the lease in 1820, and 
Mr. Nash gave him 4,500/. for his good- 
will in 1822, Mr. Mill, of the Woods and 
Forests, declared in evidence, that that 
office knew nothing of the matter until 
about a year and a half ago. Let the 
House for a moment consider the whole 
transaction as one between private parties. 
Let them suppose Mr. Nash to have been 
the agent of some individual owner of 
ground-rent property. What would be 
the conduct of earl Grosvenor, or the duke 
of Bedford, if it appeared to them that 
their architect had thus abused the trust 
they reposed in him? Would they not at 
once dismiss him from their service as a 
dishonest servant, and fix the brand of 
violated trust on his brow? But, forsooth, 
Mr. Nash is to pass of scatheless, unad- 
monished, immaculate. In defence of his 
conduct, it is asserted by Mr. Nash’s 
friends, that it would be found he came 
off with very small profits ; that had such 
been his design, he might have consulted 
his own pecuniary advantage much more 
than he had done. [ft was stated, for ex- 
ample, that in Mr. Edwards’s lease trans- 
action, Mr. Nash’s outlay was 21,5981., 
though he received but 17,0210. for the 
property ; thereby being at an actual loss 
of 4,5771. Now, Mr. Nash would per- 
suade the world that he lost the sum of 
4,5771. upon these houses. No man who 
considered the subject could well conceive 
how he could have lost so much; but 
supposing he did, how did that circum- 
stance alter the case? If a dishonest 
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servant, for instance, should rob his master 
of a certain sum of money, and afterwards 
lose a portion of it, could that be brought 
forward as an extenuation of his conduct ? 
It was the duty of Mr. Nash to value those 
houses and the materials of which they 
were composed. Now, he would ask, 
what reliance could be placed upon such 
a valuation and survey of those buildings, 
which Mr. Nash had himself erected ? 
What security could there be, under such 
circumstances, that these buildings were 
composed of proper materials? Who 
could depend upon the statement of Mr. 
Nash himself as to whether the materials 
which entered into the composition of 
these buildings were either good or bad ? 
That was a case sufficient to justify in- 
quiry into his conduct. But an attempt 
was made to bolster up the case of Mr. 
Nash by the evidence of Mr. Shaw. That 
evidence certainly, in his opinion, quite 
exculpated the office of Woods and 
Forests. When they found that Mr. Ed- 
wards was desirous to have a lease of 
these houses, they thought it not expedient 
to lease them to him merely upon the va- 
luation of Mr. Nash. Accordingly, they 
employed Mr. Shaw, without the know- 
ledge either of Mr. Edwards or Mr, Nash, 
to value the property, and Mr, Shaw 
valued the land, without knowing that any 
application had been made for it on the 
part of Mr. Edwards. Mr. Shaw valued 
the ground, but upon a plan which had 
been originally drawn by Mr. Nash. Mr. 
Shaw valued the property at 900/. a year, 
exclusive of the sum of 174/, a year ex- 
pended upon the land in the shape of an 
increasing ground-rent. He likewise va- 
lued the old materials at 4,0007. He had 
examined this witness. In answer to a 
question from him, he stated, that he con- 
sidered the speculation a hazardous one; 
and for this reason—that he had known 
persons who had built houses in Regent- 
street, and who had them upon their hands 
for some time before they could find 
tenants to occupy them. He then asked 
the witness whether he would not have 
given a different valuation of this property, 
if he had known that there had been se- 
veral persons inquiring for it before the 
period of Mr. Nash’s application? His 
reply was, that he would have attached 
more value to the property if he had 
understood that others had made applica- 
tion for it. Now, it appeared from the 
evidence contained in the report of the 
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committee, that previous to July, 1820, 
there had been a variety of applicants for 
this property. 

Mr. Maberly rose to order. He would 
submit it to the chair, whether it was usual 
or regular for an hon, member to go into 
the details of a report which was not yet 
before the House ? 

The Speaker said, that having been 
called upon to give his opinion, he had 
merely to observe, that he was not pre- 
pared to state, that the line which the 
hon. member was pursuing was disorderly ; 
as he did not at present know to what 
conclusion the hon. member intended to 
arrive. 

Colonel Davies proceeded. His only 
object was, to procure sufficient information 
for the public on the subject, and that a 
full statement of the case should go forth 
to the world. Now what was the case 
here? This report merely contained the 
resolution of the committee, which stated, 
that Mr. Nash was not at all to blame in the 
transaction, and which, therefore, went so 
far to criminate him (colonel Davies), who 
had preferred these charges against Mr. 
Nash. If these resolutions were true, he 
was an individual not deserving of credit ; 
for it would appear that he had brought 
certain charges against Mr. Nash, and 
that a committee appointed to investigate 
those charges had pronounced them un- 
founded, and had totally acquitted Mr. 
Nash. But this report merely contained 
the resolutions of the committee, without 
the minutes of evidence which had been 
taken before them, and which he con- 
tended warranted a different conclusion. 
Those resolutions would go forth to the 
country, every individual in it would read 
them, while the minutes of evidence which 
had been taken before the committee, 
would not reach one out of fifty indivi- 
duals in the country. He was therefore 
anxious that the facts of the case should 
be laid before the public. Mr. Nash 
stated that a great number of applications 
had been received for this land—so many, 
that not one half of them could be accom- 
modated. Another witness stated, that 
up to July, 1819, they had received com- 
munications from various persons desirous 
of obtaining portions of this land. There 
was also an important circumstance stated 
in the evidence of Mr. Shaw. It appeared 
that there was no less than three years 
pepper-corn rent to be allowed to persons 
taking this land; and Mr. Shaw stated, 
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that he was not at all aware of that cir- 
cumstance when he gave his valuation of 
it. He was accordingly asked, whether 
he did not think that it would have made 
a great difference in his valuation of those 
houses, if he were aware that individuals 
—who would have, suppose, to pay 1,000/. 
a year—would have such an allowance 
made to them for three years? His reply 
was, that such a fact would have made a 
great difference in his valuation. 

Mr. F. Lewis rose to order. He did 
not know whether he should stand excused 
with the House for the motion which he 
should make, but, under the circumstances, 
he should, without further preface, move, 
that strangers be ordered to withdraw. 

The gallery was accordingly cleared, 
and during the exclusion of strangers, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, F. 
Lewis, and Mr. Protheroe, addressed the 
House. On our re-admission to the 
gallery we found the Speaker putting the 
question, ‘that the report be printed.” 

Colonel Davies said, he was determined, 
at an early period next session, to bring 
the subject again under the notice of the 
House. 

Mr. F. Palmer expressed his satisfac- 
tion at hearing the pledge given by his 
hon. friend to resume the subject next 
session. 

Sir Joseph Yorke, without making any 
more than a passing allusion to what here 
might be called, in architectural terms, 
appeared very much like whitewashing, 
must say that the party arraigned had 
figured away ina variety of capacities. In 
the language of holy writ, it appeared he 
had been the servant of God and Mammon, 
and trimming his course with dexterity, he 
had cleared the Woods and Forests without 
falling foul of the Treasury. What most 
surprised him was, that he had got the 
warrant alluded to backed by the Treasury. 
There had been enough developed in the 
transactions between Mr. Nash and his 
nominee, Mr, Edwards, to induce him to 
look on Mr, Nash as a suspicious cha- 
racter. He, however, exculpated him 
from all imputation of fraud; although it 
appeared he was excessively anxious to 
amass a fortune for his posterity. He 
also had the prudence to secure the 
support of his employers throughout. 
The affair of {the reletting of the ground 
for the University Club, by Mr. Nash, 
for 3941., which he had bargained for 
and procured for 173/. from the com- 
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missioners, was, amongst others, a reason 
with him for inferring that Mr. Nash was 
not that sound-minded, right-headed, well- 
regulated public officer which the affairs 
of this great empire demanded in the 
situation of its civil architect. He was 
certainly a great speculator; for his ex- 
treme age had not prevented him placing 
a great stake on the event of this specu- 
lation, although hastening rapidly to ‘that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns.” 
The report was ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 22. 


NON-RESIDENCE OF THE CLERGY— 
Case or tne Rev. Mr. Wray.] Mr. 
Hume said, he rose to submit a motion to 
which he supposed there would be no 
objection. He was anxious to obtain a 
return of the number of Non-resident, and 
of Resident, Archdeacons in the several 
diocesses in England and Wales. It was 
in the knowledge of hon. members, that, 
during the last half century, various enact- 
ments had been passed with a view to 
enforce residence on the part of individuals 
holding benefices. He was sorry to say, 
that those laws had, to a very great extent, 
failed of effect, in regard to persons holding 
benefices in the church; and he was de- 
sirous to know, by means of this motion, 
how far individuals filling the responsible 
situations of archdeacons resided in their 
respective diocesses, for the purpose of 
discharging the important duties attached 
to their office. It was obviously important 
that archdeacons should be resident in 
their diocesses; but he feared that, in 
many instances, that would be found not 
to be the case. And here he would refer 
the House to a correspondence which had 
passed between an archdeacon in the dio- 
cess of Lincoln, and an unfortunate curate 
of that diocess; from which it appeared, 
that this curate was obliged to give up 
one of his curacies, because it was declared 
by the right rev. prelate of that diocess, 
that it was not competent for him to dis- 
charge the duty in two parishes at the 
same time. He could not help thinking, 
looking at the returns regarding the re- 
sidence of the clergy in the diocess of 
Lincoln, that it appeared as if an individual 
had been singled out for the purpose of 
carrying the law into effect, and that the 
very proper principle by which the right 
rev. ete professed to be guided in this 
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case was not generally applied to the 
clergy in that diocess. It appeared from 
the last returns that, in the year 1814, 
there were in England and Wales 10,602 
beneficed clergymen: that of these there 
were only 3,798 constantly resident upon 
their benefices; and that there were 6,804 
non-resident clergymen holding benefices 
in England and Wales. It further appeared, 
that of that number 1,990 discharged their 
parochial duties, though non-resident ; 
and it also appeared, that the number of 
those, as well resident as non-resident, 
who discharged their duties, amounted to 
5,688; while the number of those who, 
besides not being resident, did no kind of 
duty in their parishes, amounted to 4,830. 
But the returns which were made last 
aes merely regarded clergymen holding 

nefices. Now he was anxious to obtain 
similar returns, illustrative of the residence 
or non-residence of archdeacons, to whom 
were intrusted very important duties in 
the church of England; above all, he was 
anxious to know to what extent this prin- 
ciple of residence was adhered to by the 
archdeacons in the diocess of Lincoln. As 
far as regarded the clergymen of that dio- 
cess, it would seem from the returns, thatthe 
rev. Mr. Wray was but a solitary individual 
selected for the enforcement of the principle 
of residence. The archdeacon himself, who 
called for the enforcement of that principle 
in the instance of Mr. Wray, though 
intrusted with clerical duties in the diocess 
of Lincoln, lived at Bexley in Kent. It 
appeared from the returns, that there were 
1,254 beneficed clergymen in the diocess of 
Lincoln. The bishop of that diocess also 
presided over a college; and ashe could not 
be resident in his diocess while discharging 
his collegiate duties, he should have had 
at least a fellow feeling for Mr. Wray. 
Of those 1,254 beneficed clergymen, only 
293 were resident. The number of non- 
residents by exception, of whom 65 did 
duty, amounted to 367: of non-residents 
by license 354; and of non-residents who 
put in no plea for their absence to 117. 
it was plain, indeed, from those returns, 
that the principle of residence required 
much to be enforced in that diocess; and 
if the right rev. prelate was laudably 
determined to see it adhered to, he should 
not confine his efforts to a single instance. 
From the statement of Mr. Wray, it ap- 
peared that he received but 60/. a-year 
from the parish of Bardney in which he 
resided; the small additional income 
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which he derived from doing duty in the 
adjoining parish was therefore a great 
object to him. It further appeared, that 
he had a family of thirteen children; and 
though that was not a circumstance to 
weigh with the House, it was one which 
should have induced the bishop not to 
enforce this principle in the instance of 
Mr. Wray, unless he was determined to 
carry it strictly into operation. The hon. 
member concluded with moving for the 
said return. 

Mr. Herries said, the hon. member, it 
seemed, was desirous to show how many 
archdeacons were resident, and how many 
were non-resident, but he should have 
first considered whether it was any part of 
their duty to be resident. No question, it 
was the duty of beneficed clergymen to be 
resident; but it was not so with archdea- 
cons. It was their duty to make visita- 
tions at certain periods; and that duty 
could be performed, whether they were 
resident or non-resident. Indeed, he con- 
ceived it would be better that archdeacons 
should not be resident in their diocesses ; 
and he objected, therefore, to the very 
principle upon which this motion was 
founded. The duty of an archdeacon 
would, perhaps, be better performed by a 
stranger to the clergy of the diocess than 
by an individual who should be in con- 
stant habits of social intercourse with 
them. He also objected to this motion as 
far as it regarded the archdeacon to whom 
the hon. member had more particularly 
alluded. There was no charge made 
against that rev. individual, with respect 
to the performance of his duty: on the 
contrary, it would appear, from the state- 
ment of the hon. member, that he had 
been, if any thing, rather strict in the dis- 
charge of his duty. The hon. gentleman, 
he must observe, had dealt very hardly, 
and very unjustly—without, no doubt, 
meaning to do so—with the right rev. 
prelate who presided over the diocess of 
Lincoln. The hon. member had spoken 
of the hardship which had been inflicted 
upon the rey. Mr. Wray ; but he was cer- 
tain, thatif the hon. member had obtained 
sufficient information on the subject, his 
candour would have induced him not to 
make any statement to the prejudice of 
the right rev. prelate to whose jurisdiction 
the rev. Mr. Wray was subject. The 
hon. member was not aware of the efforts 
of that right rev. prelate to enforce the 
principle of residence in all other cases in 
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‘That rev. gentleman complained, it ap- 
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his diocess, as well as in the case of the , 
rev. Mr. Wray. The right rev. prelate | 
had not proceeded, as the hon. gentleman | 
seemed to suppose, with any degree of 
severity towards Mr. Wray; but, on the. 
contrary, with the utmost tenderness. 


peared, that there were forty-four other 
cases in the diocess of Lincoln similarly | 
circumstanced as he was, and where the 
clergymen did perform double duty in. 
their parishes. Now, the bishop, so far 
from neglecting those cases, had, before, 
and since the period when that principle , 
was enforced in the instance of Mr. Wray, | 
taken proceedings to enforce a similar 
principle in every other case of the kind 
throughout his diocess. It turned out, | 
therefore, that ofthese forty-four cases there 
were twenty-four in which the duty was 
now performed. There remained, there- | 
fore, but twenty cases in which Mr. Wray | 
could complain, that the duty was not | 
performed, and the principle which had | 
been enforced in his case not carried into | 
effect. Now, with regard to eight of | 
these, the bishop had already enforced the | 
same principle of doing duty: with respect | 
to five, he was taking measures to enforce 
the same principle ; and five more cases 
were under inquiry at present. He was 
listening to and answering the objections 
which were made, with a view to do jus- 
tice to all parties. With regard to the 
two remaining cases, in one of them his 
lordship was not as yet satisfied that it 
would be just to call for the enforcement 
of this principle; and as to the other, he | 
had not as yet received a satisfactory | 
answer regarding it. But, in all those | 
cases, he had done his utmost to see that | 
the duty was performed. | 





The hon. mem- | 
ber had stated that the income which Mr. | 
Wray received from the parish where he | 
did duty was but 701. a year; but it) 
should be borne in mind, that he had an | 
income of 480/. per annum from another | 
quarter; and the hon. member was not | 
probably aware that the bishop, finding | 
that this reverend gentleman had a son 

living in his family and in the parish, ap- | 
pointed him to do the duty, for the perfor- 
mance of which he did not think the rev. 
Mr. Wray himself competent. There was 
no hardship, therefore, inflicted upon Mr. 
Wray. The conduct of the right reverend 
prelate was solely influenced, by a desire 
to have the double duty strietly performed 





in a very populous parish. He ‘had looked 
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into the documents connected with this 
subject, and he conceived that the right 
rey. prelate, in the performance of his 
duty, had acted very tenderly towards 
Mr, Wray; whilst he was unremitting in 
his endeavours to enforce the principle ap- 


' plied in that case in all other cases 


throughout his diocess. He trusted that 
the hon. member would withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. Hume disavowed any intention of 
casting imputations upon the conduct of 
the bishop of Lincoln. He contended, 
that archdeacons should be resident ; that 
an improper representation had been made 
by the archdeacon in this case; and that 
such a circumstance proved the necessity 
for their residence in their respective dio- 
cesses. 

Mr. Cholmeley bore testimony to the 
exertions of the bishop of Lincoln to oblige 
the clergymen in his diocess to perform 
double duty in their several parishes. 

Mr. Tennyson confirmed the statement 
of the hon. member. 

Mr. F. Palmer said, that if the returns 
were granted, the conduct of the bishop 
of Lincoln would turn out to have been 
creditable to himself, and advantageous to 
the diocess over which he presided. 

Mr. Hume then withdrew the motion. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 24. 


Tur Kine’s Srercn at tHE Crose 
or tHE Session.] After the royal as- 
sent had been given by commission to 
several bills, the following Speech of the 
Lords’ Commissioners was’ delivered to 
both Houses by the Lord Chancellor : 


“« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“We are commanded by his Majesty, 


in releasing you from your attendance in 


Parliament, to express to you his Majesty’s 
acknowledgments for the zeal and assidui- 
ty with which you have applied yourselves 
to the despatch of public business, and 
especially to the consideration of those 
important matters which his Majesty re- 
commended to your attention at the open- 
ing of the Session. 

“‘ His Majesty directs us to inform you, 
that he continues to receive from his 


Allies, and from all Foreign Powers, 
3N2 
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assurances of their earnest desire to culti- 
vate the relations of peace, and maintain 
the most friendly understanding with his 
Majesty. 

“‘ His Majesty laments that he has not 
to announce to you the termination of the 
war in the East of Europe; but his Ma- 
jesty commands us to assure you, that he 
will continue to use his utmost endea- 
vours to prevent the extension of hostili- 
ties, and to promote the restoration of 
peace. 

“It is with satisfaction his Majesty in- 
forms you, that he has been enabled to 
renew his diplomatic relations with the 
Ottoman Porte. 

“The ambassadors of his Majesty, and 
of the King of France, are on their return 
to Constantinople; and the Emperor of 
Russia, having been pleased to authorize 
the plenipotentiaries of his allies to act on 
behalf of his Imperial Majesty, the nego- 
tiations for the final pacification of Greece 
will be carried on in the name of the three 
contracting parties to the Treaty of Lon- 
don. 

“The army of his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty has been withdrawn from the Morea, 
with the exception of a small force de- 
stined, for a time, to assist in the esta- 
blishment of order in a country which 
has so long been the scene of confusion 
and anarchy. 
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“It is with increased regret that his 
Majesty again adverts to the condition of 
the Portuguese monarchy. But his Ma- 
jesty commands us to repeat his determi- 
nation to use every effort to reconcile con- 
flicting interests, and to remove the evils 
which press so heavily upon a country, 
the prosperity of which must ever be an 
object of his Majesty’s solicitude, 


“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘His Majesty commands us to thank 
you for the supplies which you have 
granted for the service of the year, and to 
assure you of his Majesty’s determination 








to apply them with every attention to 
economy. 
“‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“His Majesty has commanded us, in 
conclusion, to express the sincere hope of 
his Majesty, that the important measures 
which have been adopted by Parliament 
in the course of the present Session, may 
tend, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to establish the tranquillity and 
improve the condition of Ireland; and 
that, by strengthening the bonds of union 
between the several parts of this great 
empire, they may consolidate and augment 
its power, and promote the happiness of 
his people.” 

After which, the parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 20th of August. 











NOTICES OF MOTIONS, 


WHICH NOW STAND IN THE ORDER BOOK OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


FOR THE NEXT SESSION. 





ll. 


13. 


14. 


15. 








1. 


2. 


10. 


12. 


Mr. NICOLSON CALVERT—Bill to prevent Bribery and Corruption in 
the Borough of East Retford. 


Mr. TENNYSON—BIill to exclude the Borough of East Retford from 
electing Burgesses to serve in Parliament, and to enable the town of Bir- 
mingham to return two Representatives in lieu thereof. 


. Mr. ROBINSON—Select Committee to inquire into the state of Newfound- 


land and Labrador, with a view to amend the Laws relating to those 
Settlements. 


. Lorv JOHN RUSSELL—Bill to enable the towns of Manchester, Leeds, 


and Birmingham, to send Representatives to Parliament. 


. Mz. SYKES—To move for the equalization of the Duty on Deals imported 


into this Country from the different ports of the Baltic; and therefore to 
propose that the Duty should be estimated by the cubic contents, instead of 
the present complicated, imperfect, and partial standard. 


. Marevis or BLANDFORD—To move for a Committee to inquire into 


the causes why the people are not represented in this House according to 
the spirit of the Constitution ;—or, To bring forward some specific measure 
to restore the purity of Representation, 


. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH—Bill for the relief of Mr. O'Reilly, and 


other sufferers by insolvency of the Registrar of the Court of Madras. 


. Dr. PHILLIMORE—BIill to alter and amend the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 


exercised in the several Country Courts throughout England and Wales. 


. Mr. STEWART (of Beverley)—Select Committee, to inquire into the 


Revenue, Expenditure, and Commerce of Ceylon. 


Mr. SIBTHORP—Bill for the Regulation of the Posting throughout Great 
Britain, and placing it on some regular system. 

Mr. BRIGHT—Select Committee on the state and management of the 
River Thames above London Bridge, in relation to its internal navigation. 
Sir HENRY PARNELL—Select Committee to inquire into the best means 

of taking a Census of the Population of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. CHARLES PALLMER—Address for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the Jurisdiction and Practice of the Lords of the Privy 
Council, in respect to Appeals from the West-India Colonies, and the Acts 
of Colonial Legislatures. 

Mr. HARVEY—Bill to render all Processes issuing out of the Superior 
Courts of Record at Westminster or Dublin, operative in any County ot 
place of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. STANLEY—Bill to amend the Laws respecting the Leasing powers of 

Bishops and Ecclesiastical Corporations in Ireland. 








1834 
16. Mr. POULETT THOMSON—Bill to allow the formation of Partnerships 


in Commandite. 

17. Mr. GREENE—Bill to enable the Incumbents of Livings in England and 
Wales to commute their Tithes by agreement with the owners of land within 
their respective parishes. 

18. Mr. LENNARD—Bill to repeal the third and fourth Clauses of Act 10 Geo. 
2nd, c. 28, which empower the Lord Chamberlain to prohibit the acting 
of any new Play or Entertainment on the Stage. 

19. Marquis or CHANDOS—Bill to make certain alterations in the Game 
Laws. 

20. Dr. LUSHINGTON—Bill to declare that all Slaves ‘brought to Great 
Britain shall thereafter be free in all British Dominions. 

21. Mr. SLANEY—Bill to declare and amend that part of the Poor Law re- 
lating to the employment and relief of able-bodied persons, and for the 
better rating tenements which are under a certain annual value. 

22. Mr. SADLER—To introduce measures with a view to bettering the condi- 
tion of the Labouring Poor. 

23. Mr. OTWAY CAVE—To move a Resolution that Children born of Slaves 
in the West-India Colonies after 1830 be deemed free. 

24. Coronet DAVIES—Motion relative to secondary punishments, by trans- 
portation and prison discipline. 

25. CotoneL DAVIES—Consideration of the Report from the Committee on 
Crown Leases (conduct of Mr. Nash). , 

26. Mr. GEORGE LAMB—Bill to alter and extend the provisions of the Acts 
8 Anne, c. 19, 41 Geo. 3rd, c. 107, and 54 Geo. 3rd c. 156, with respect 
to Dramatic Writings. 

27. Mr. HARVEY—To take into consideration the present state and actual 
value of all Crown property, with a view to its beneficial disposition. 

28. Mr. EDWARD DAVENPORT—Motion on the pressure upon the Com- 
mercial and Labouring Classes, produced by high Taxation levied in money 
of increased value. 

29. Mr. EDWARD DAVENPORT—Motion on the conduct of his majesty’s 
government respecting Portuguese affairs. 

30. Mr. WARBURTON—Bill for regulating Schools of Anatomy. 

31. Lorn NUGENT—Bill for establishing a Registrar of the Births of Children 
of Dissenters. 

32. Mr. EWART—Select Committee to inquire into the State of the Courts of 
Law, ( particularly the King’s-bench), for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they might not be easily and cheaply altered, for the better accommodation 
of the public and of the professional persons who practise in the said Courts. 

33. Mr. CHOLMELEY—Motion for the repeal of the Act prohibiting the 
growth of Tobacco in the United Kingdom. 

34, Mx. CHOLMELEY—Motion for amending the Representation of such Bo- 
roughs as do not contain more than ten Voters. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 5ru JANUARY, 1829. 


CLASS. 
I. - - - Pusxic Income. 

I], - - - Pustic ExPENDITURE. 
III. - - - ConsoripatTep Funp. 
IV. --- Pusrtic Funpep Dest. 

V. - -- Unrunpep DEst. 

VI. - - - Disposition oF Grants. 
VII. - - - ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


VIII. - - - Trape anp NAVIGATION. 





ii] 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 








No. I.—An Account of the Orpinary Revenues and Extraorpinary Resources, 
IRELAND, for the Year 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 


GROSS RECEIPT. 


Repayments, Allowances,} 


Nature of Drawbacks, &c.' 


Discounts, Drawbacks, 
and Bounties of the 


NETT RECEIPT 
within the Year, after 
deducting 
REPAYMENTS, &c. 





Ordinary Kebenies, 


Customs POOCOR ee ee EO EEE Sees FHee SEES SHEE 
Excise PROP oer eeeese eres Sesser eeeseeeseres 
ET TOT eT OTT eT Teer y Terr 


Taxes, under the Management of the Commissioners 


of Taxes CO ee eee eee Shee seseseseeeeseeeees® 
Post Office .cccccccccccccccccccccccccecce cs 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the 
Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and Four Shil- 
lings in the Pound on Pensions,..eeseseeeess 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars «++ 
POW TANS 50000060 0ves0csccssscesseeeces 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue.. 


Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ...... ++ 


Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury 
Fees, and Hospital Fees.....0ccccccesescoes 





ToTAts of Ordinary Revenues ...¢-..0 


@ther esources. 


Money received from the East-India Company, or 
account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his 
Majesty’s Forces serving in the East Indies, per 
Act 4 Geo, 4, 6.71 ccccccccccvccccescoece 

Money received from the Trustees of Naval and 
Military Pensions, .....cccceseseecesccccece 


Imprest Monies, repaid by sundry Public Account- 
ants, and other Monies paid to the Public,..... 


From the Bank of England, on account of Un- 
claimed Dividends 2.0... ccccccecececcesees 


Repayment on account of Money advanced out of 
the Consolidated Fund, in the year 1825, for 
Silver Coinage. ..ccsoceccecccecccccccccces 


Torats of the Public Income of the United 
Kingdom CORO HORE OH EE EEO ODO ERE Oe 





&. 2 & £. e @& é. & d. 
20,608,710 11 74| 1,191,596 3 299,417,184 8 4} 
24,802,507 13 93) 2,491,912 10 13]22,310,593 3 8 
7,605,107 2103] 287,497 14 11 | 7,317,609 7 11} 
5,169,874 19 5 7,001 9 8} 5,162,873 9 8} 
2,287,961 9 3} 79,962 17 10}| 2,207,998 11 5 

56,365 9 5 - . . 56,365 9 5 

77,437 7 8 - - - 77,437 7 8 

448,792 17 7 - - . 448,192 17 7 

7,542 13 3 ” - - 7,542 13 3 

67,081 0 13) - - - 67,081 0 If 

Ci 2 -thew =» 9,353 1 1 
61,140,734 6 1} 4,057,900 15 10} 57,082,833 10 3 

60,000 0 o| - «=. « 60,000 0 0 
3,082,500 0 O e = 2 3,082,500 0 O 

260,530 18 103} - «=. » 260,530 18 10} 

25,0414 1] - = - 25,034 14 1 

mee Ol - sx 94,000 0 0 
64,662,799 19 03) 4,057,900 15 104]60,604,899 3 2} 

















Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
23rd March, 1829, 
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CLASS L—PUBLIC INCOME. 


{iii 








constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
ended 5th January, 1829. 





TOTAL INCOME, 
includi 


Charges of Collection, and 





Rate 


cent 

















Othet Payments PAYMENTS BALANCES ond BILLS TOTAL pepees for which the 
outsteniing 99 eo. 1080. Senmensaal oan EXCHEQUER. on 5th January, 1829. INCOME. a 
£. 8 d. f a hh beer 0a B £ » d.|h.8. de 
19,816,937 14 5H) 2,095,954 7 44117,235,408 10 0] 485,574 17 0§/19,816,9397 14 54,7 1 1 
23,353,431 13 7}] 1,483,235 19 3 |20,759,685 5 69) 1,110,510 8 9}/23,353,491 13 73} 417 6 
7,613,720 2 Of 225,515 1 3] 7,107,950 0 2] 280,255 0 7] 7,613,720 2 0] 219 3 
5,265,624 16 8] 299,343 2 5 | 4,849,303 °8 13] 116,978 6 1}] 5,265,624 16 8/5 8 7 
2,386,732 9 O}} 702,418 7 03] 1,508,000 0 Of} 176,314 2 0 | 2,386,732 9 Of29 0 2 
59,468 14 8 1,302 14 6 55,006 1 7 3,159 18 7 59,468 14 8/2 6 8 
77,614 18 1 10,789 19 6 66,611 16 0 213 2 6 77,614 18 1/1318 7 
525,750 0 73 464,935 6 23} - = - 60,814 14 5}| 525,750 0 74} 912 0 
12,328 4 3% 3,097 9 5 6,678 1 3 2,552 13 73[ 12,3298 4 3914 10.2 
67,081 0 4f} - = -~ 67,081 0 1j] - = - 67,081 O 1}, — 
9953 11] - « -« 9353 1 41 + + 9,353 1 1] — 
59,188,042 14 7§1 5,286,592 6 11}]/51,665,077 4 0 | 2,236,973 3 983|59,188,042 14 7$16 7 3 
60,000 0 Oo} - «. - 60,000 0 O} - -~ 60,000 0 Of — 
3,082,500 0 O| - «+ =~ | 3,082,500 0 Of - - 3,082,500 0 Of 
260,530 18 101} «» = « 260,530 18 103} - - = -« 260,530 18 1031  — 
25,0384 14 1) .~ = = 25,034 14 4 -_ « « 25,034 14 1f = 
94,000 0 OF - - = 94000 0 Of -~ - - 94,000 0 of — 
62,710,108 7 7%) 5,286,592 6 11}/55,187,142 16 114] 2,236,373 3 8}/62,710,108 7 73) — 
eR Pt PET LOLOL OLE SES NR ELIE LEN SCE OLS 
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GEO. R, DAWSON, 




















FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 








No. II.—-An Account of the Onpinary Revenves and ExTRAoORDINARY 
the Year ended 




















. Repayments, Allowances, —_ ong 
HEADS OF REVENUE. anna, |< oe. 
Nature of Drawbacks. REPAYMENTS, &c. 
Ordinary Revenues. £. 8 da Ce a te & 
Customs SOOO OOe OSE EEE eee reres SESS OREOES «0 /19,018,363 a. 1,158,307 16 63}17,860,055 . 6} 
Excise ..ccsssceccccccecccecsercseeeecsces+192,390,793 18 33] 2,479,997 16 113/19,910,796 4 
RIE nh 0s 0000004000 00 veers cncees coseee! %:191,768 10 101] 278,467 11 3'| 6,843,320 19 74 
Taxes, under the Management of the Commissioners} 

Of TAXES: cocessccgecccccaccccccccepesccces 59169,874 19 5 7,001 9 83] 5,162,873 9 84 
Post Office soe eeosesecocccesscecccccsescees 2,048,402 7 103 64,612 10 63 1,983,789 17 4 
One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the 

Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and Foor Shil- 

lings in the Pound on Pensions ....--esesees+ 56,365 9 5 - - 56,365 9 5 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars .... 77,437 7 8 - - - 77,437 7 8 
SOWE EAMES cecsvwacccsncsqesscssanagsecsee| 448,799 17 7 > - - 448,792 17 7 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue.. 7,542 13 3 - = « 7,542 13 3 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices .......- 67,081 ai - © *» 67,081 0 14 

Torats of Ordinary Revenues ..0+++++«+|56,406,442 12 73] 3,988,387 5 03|52,418,055 7 632 
Other Resources, 
Money received from the East-India Company on 
Account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his 
Majesty’s Forces serving in the East Indies, per 
ale ie Sa ek Ee Se ee Pe ner 60,000 0 O = + - 60,000 0 O 
Money received from the Trustees of Naval and 
Military Pensions 2... seccedcsecscecceseess| 3,082,000 O 0 - = = 3,082,500 0 0 
Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Account- 
ants, and. other Monies paid to the Public..,...| 239,666 5 29) =~ - . 239,666 5 23 
From the Bank of England on Account of Unclaimed 
DIVRONGS oc cincccccccc cccdecccccceeccccccs 25,034 14 1 - - 25,034 14 1 
Repayment on Account of Money advanced out of : 
the Consolidated Fund in the year 1825, for Silver 
Coinage COCO Oe CHO ESO OE OS EE SoEs BEET SEES 94,000 0 0 7 sil “ 94,000 0 0 
Torats of the Public Income of Great 
itain SCOTS TVET EC er ereTeTeseT Eres 59,907,643 41 11 3,988,387 5 0} 55,919,256 6 10} 
i 








‘Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
28rd Mareb, 1829, 
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CLASS L~PUBLIC INCOME. 


[¥ 








Resources constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of Grezar 
5th January, 1829. 


Britain, for 





TOTAL INCOME, 


Charge of Collection and 


Rate per cent 














including other Payments PAYMENTS BALANCES —_ BILLS TOTAL DISCHARGE for which the 
outstanding Sth, Jan.1828, Sack bow barns Tedd EXCHEQUER. = sih January, 1629. INCOME. woo oulloaiad. 
£ a ad 6 £8 , ons a: eh Le & OCGhooird 
18,212,163 13 2 | 1,644,865 19 6}|16,125,119 8 4] 442,178 5 3}|18,212,16313 216 0 0 
20,910,226 O 94} 1,162,002 13 114]18,700,375 11 9 } 1,047,847 15 04/20,910,226 0 94,4 9 O 
7,127,312 19 03] 194,179 4 83] 6,666,364 12 7} 266,769 1 93) 7,127,312 19 03) 2 14. 6 
5,265,624 16 8] 299,343 2 5 | 4,849,503 8 19) 116,978 6 14] 5,265,62416 8/5 8 7 
2,112,024 1 7] 587,434 1 10}| 1,400,000 0 Of 124,589 19 8} 2,112,024 1 7 [2713 0 
59,468 14 8 1,302 14 6 55,006 1 7 3,159 18 7 59,468 14 812 6 2 
77,614 18 1 10,789 19 6 66,611 16 1 "81S" ‘36 77,614 18 1/1318 7 
525,750 0 7} 464,935 6 2 a) 60,814 14 5}} 525,750 0 73}912 0 
12,328 4 33 3,097 9 6,678 1 3 2,552 13 73} 12,328 4 331410 2 
67,081 0 iff - - = 67,081 0 ij} = = = 67,081 9 1j) — 
54,369,594 9 09] 4,367,950 12 14/47,936,539 19 10}} 2,065,103 17 1 }54,369,594 9 0} 514 9 
j 
60,000 0 0 a wt 60,000 0 0 - = 60,000 0 0 os 
3,082,500 0 O| - - - {3,082,500 0 of - - - | 3,082,500 0 Of — 
239,666 5 23} = - = 239,666 5 23] - = = 239,666 5 23, — 
25,034 14 1 - = = 25,034 14 1 a5) Soe 25,034 14 1 an 
94,000 0 O| - - = 94,000 0 0 - = = 94,000 0 0 as 
57,870,795 8 43] 4,367,950 12 13]51,437,740 19 2 | 2,065,103 17 | 1 [57,870,795 8 44) —- 








————————————"~___ asamennaeneniienenameiande anime 


GEO, R, DAWSON. 























FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 
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No. III. —An Account of the Orpinary Revenves and ExtraorDINARY 


ended 5th 





Repayments, Drawbacks, 


NETT RECEIPT 
within the Year, after 
deductin 








HEADS OF REVENUE. GROSS RECEIPT. Discounts, &c. 
REPAYMENTS, &c. 

Ordinary Revenues, a oe) oe a et ee ee 

Customs “secsocccssccsccccsccesessccsoveves| 1,590,347 3 6} 33,218 6 8}| 1,557,128 16 10 

NEUE capisielswbaobeseseeoiebisstcnesacsssn ee 2,411,713 15 6 11,914 13 2 | 2,399,799 2 4 
SIMMS coccrccerccecccccccecccessccccocccecs| 403,318 12 O} 9,030 3 8 474,288 8 4} 

Post Off100 sscacceccccccscccccccccccsccccce| 239,559 1 44] 15,350 7 3h] 224,208 14 1 

Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury 

Fees, and Hospital Fees ...ccssecsecocescecs 9,353 1 1 - + 9,353 1 1 

ToTAts of Ordinary Revenues »...000+0+) 4,734,291 13 6 69,513 10 9%) 4,664,778 2 84 


@Pther Resource. 


Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Account- 
ants, and other Monies paid to the Public ....-- 


Torats of the Public Income of J.reland .. 


20,864 13 74 


20,864 13 73 





4,755,156 7 19 





69,513 10 93 








4,684,642 16 4 











IS HN 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
23rd March, 1829, 
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CLASS IL—PUBLIC INCOME. {vii 
Resources, constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of Irexawp, for the Year 
January, 1829. 
TttSindae [ertahorsaymens” | TAtamrs «| satagenpandicis | Tovar pucuance | orf 
BALANCES out of the Income, in its EXCHEQUER. on 5th January, 1629. INCOME. Gross Receipt 
outstanding 5th Jan, 1828,| Progress to theExchequer. , was Collected. 
£. & dp ie  & Ls * eek <£: s. d. £a "E12. dk 
1,604,774 1 3% 451,088 7 10 | 1,110,289 1 8 43,396 11 of 1,604,774 1 3/19 12 10 
2,443,205 12 10 321,233 5 3} 2,059,309 13 9% 62,662 13 9 | 2,443,205 12 10} 816 7 
486,407 2 11} 31,335 16 63) 441,585 7 7 13,485 18 9$ 486,407 2113}6 9 8B 
274,708 7 5k) 114,984 5 2 108,000 0 0 51,724 2 3} 274,708 7 5$/4013 1 
9,353 1 1 - - - 9,353 1 1 - - 9,358 1 1 _- 
4,818,448 5 6} 918,641 14 93) 3,728,537 4 13) 171,269 6 74) 4,818,448 5 6§)13 16 3 


20,864 13 73 


20,864 13 73 


20,864 13 73 





4,839,312 19 2 





918,641 14 93 











GEO, R. 


DAWSON. 





3,749,401 17 9} 





171,269 6 7} 





4,839,312 19 2 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. I.—Aw Account of the TOTAL INCOME of the Revenve of Great Bri- 
Repayments, Allowances, Discounts, Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature 
DITURE of the United Kingdom, exclusive of the Sums ap- 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 





ORDINARY REVENUES. 


Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th January 1828 .......... 


SED 15452656505 Gh05 595608 0060000555550 505056000008 


SDEGLG SG ck shes bos 05 ANS 55 Ue 55s 604606 $000 ees ces 22, 


Stamps 


TAROS 20 c0cnce coccdoccccececess 


Post Offl06 0... cceccccccccccccccccccseccccocccccscccces 
One Shilling and Sixpenny Duty on Pensions and Stinrioa,” and 

Four Shillings in the Pound on Pensions.......0.0..seee+- 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars ......-2++ seeees 
Crown Lands ....++ e+e. oe cecwcccccccccves 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue .. seeesssees 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Pablic Offices......00...00+ 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury Fees, and Hospi- 


eeeee 


tal Fees POPC OE PHOS HHOHHO HH SESE OHHR ESET HET OE EE SESH OS 





Dedact Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th January 1829.... 
Tota Ordinary Revenues...... 
OTHER RESOURCES. 


Money received from the East India Company, on account of 
Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of his Majesty’s Forces serving in 
the East Indies, per Act 4 Geo. 4, 6.71 ...0.ee0eeeeee 

Money received from the Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions 

Imprest Monies repaid by sandry Public Accountants, and other 
Monies paid to the Public,...........e00+% 

From the Bank of England, on account of Unclaimed Dividends.. 

Repayment on account of Money advanced out of the Consolidated 
Fund, in the year 1825, for Silver Coinage ....eeesee seers: 





Balances in the hands of Receivers, &c. on 5th January 1828 .cccccscccccccsscoces 


Ditto 


Balances more in 1829 than in 1828 ...... 


eer e sel eeesereons 


Surplus Income paid into Exchequer over Expenditure issued thereout, . 


on 5th January 1889 .cccccccccvccsoce eevee 
































NETL RECEIPT 
as stated in Account of ee 
Public Income, 
ran s d. t- aa. 
- = « | 2,105,209 4 4§ 
19,417,184 8 4} 
2,310,595 3 8 
7,317,609 7 112 
5,162,873 9 8} 
2,207,998 11 5 
56,365 9 5 
77,487 7 8 
448,792 17 7 
7,542 13 3 
67,081 0 1} 
9303 1 4 
57,082,833 10 3 
59,188,042 14 7§ 
Sy Same 2,236,373 3 82 
- - - 56,951,669 10 113 
60,000 0 0 
5,082,500 0 0 
260,530 18 10} 
25,034 14 1 
94,000 0 0 
— 3,522,065 12 11} 
60,473,735 3 103 
2,105,209 4 4 
2,236,373 3 8% 
sescccsccessesees| 131,163 18 39 
seeeeveeee! 5,850,169 10 3% 
5,981,333 8 73 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
23rd March, 1829. 
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CLASS IL=PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


[ix 


TaIN and IRetanp, in the Year ended 5th January 1829, after deducting the 
of Drawbacks; together with an Account of the PUBLIC EXPEN- 
plied to the Reduction of the National Debt within the same Period. 








EXPENDITURE. atti 
PAYMENTS OUT OF THE INCOME 
in its progress to the Exchequer : Le +& 


Charges of Collection COCO ee OE SHEH HH OH HSS ESHER E Hes HOES 
Other Payments Com eee Coe ee ees CHOSE HHH Es SH SOEEEH EEE EHS 


Tota Payments out of the Income, prior to the 
Payments into the Exchequer .......eeee08 


PAYMENTS OUT OF THE EXCHEQUER: 
Dividends, Interest, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 


exclusive of 4,667,965/. 5s. Od. issued to the Commissioners} 


for the Reduction of the National Debt ......ccee..eedees 
Interest on Exchequer Bills ...cee.scececessrocceetescceces 


Issued to the Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions, per Act 
3 Geo. 4, c. 51 POeee re Sees SHEE HH OHHH SHE s SHOE EE OE RE Ss 


Ditto - - - Bank of England, per Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 22 .. 4... 


Civil List, four Quarters to 5th January 1829......-.eeeceeee 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament on Consolidated Fund, 
four Quarters to 10th October 1828 .....cesceccersscveecs 
Salaries and Allowances.....+sesescessecessosseccccsesees 
Courts of Justice 
Mint Cee ee eC MOOSE EES SEHR HET HEEEHESHEEO EEE ES SEHres OF 
Bounties .....ccccccccccccccccccccensevecceeeses: scenes 
Miscellaneous .. ccs. ccccccccccccccccvccsccccccessccccces 
Ditto - - Treland......seessses coerce 


CHOC OHO HHT HH HE EEEEE EEE EES OHHe HES 


eee eee eeeeseses 


For the purchase of the Duke of Athol’s Interest in the Public 

Revenues of the Isle of Man ....c0cceccecccscccccseccscs 
ALINy « scccccecescerccccscsescseresessceess esti esses 
Navy coccccseccagee ceesesescecces se cesascsnncsens aoe 
Ordnance TeTeTi TTT rr oe 
Miscellaneous ..0... cccscvecccsens socesnnsessccuvesevees 


Pe meee COOP OH Hee Pees eras eaes 


3,890,151 18 6} 
1,396,440 8 43 





97,146,076 8 14 
949,429 13 7 








1,107,130 0 0 
585,740 0 0 





1,057,000 0 0 


370,867 12 8 


78,204 0 0 
150,365 3 34 
16,813 2 7 


2,956 13 8 
227,387 10 9 
300,959 0 11} 


—— 





- - - 


8,084,042 11 03 
5,667,969 12 4 
1,446,972 0 0 
2,012,115 17 11 








TOTAL oc vevcccorecce cece 


Suvplas of Income paid into Exchequer, over Expenditure issued thereout ,, 


£ & ¢@ 
5,286,592 6 11} 
28,095,506 1 84 


1,692,870 0 0 


2,204,553 3 103 
132,944 0 0 


(7,211,100 1 03 





54,623,565 13 7 
5,850,169 10 33 





60,473,735 3 103 











Note.—This Balance Sheet has been prepared agreeably to the views expressed on the subject in the 
Fourth Report from the Select Committee on Public Income and Expendituie, in the last Session of Par- 
liament, by excluding from it the Advances and Repayments on account of the employment of the Poor, 
and for Local Works, and by including the same in the account of the Funded and Unfunded Debt, to 


which they more immediately relate. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. II.—An Account of the Nett PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of 
the Expenditure thereout, defrayed by the several Revenue Departments, and 
applied to the Redemption of Funded Debt, or for paying off Unfunded 





INCOME. 


Applicable to the 
Consolidated Fund. 


Applicable to other 
Public Services. 


Income paid into 
the Exchequer, 





ORDINARY REVENUES AND 























RECEIPTS. a &. d. Ee we d. Ze se d. 
Customs 14,001,504 17 93 Samm, 903 12 2} 17,235,408 10 0 
Excise . eeeeeeee]20,759,685 5 6F - -  |20,759,685 5 6% 
Stamps . .| 7,107,950 0 2] - « «= | 7,107,950 0 2 
TAX€S .ocscsecrccseceserscevccccssesccsceesesseceseees| 4,849,303 8 19] - - - 4,849,303 8 12 
Post Office 1,508,000 0 0O - - - 1,508,000 0 0 
One Shilling and Sixpence, and Four Shillings 
on Pensions and Salaries .......eccsesssossees 55,006 1 7 - - - 55,006 1 7 
Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars 66,611 16 1 - = 66,611 16 1 
Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Re- 
venue ... 6,678 1 3 - - - 6,678 1 3 
Surplus Fees of regulated Pablic Offices...... 67,081 0 13) - - - 67,081 0 12 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Trea- 
sury Fees, aud Hospital "Fees in Ireland.. 9,353 1 1 - - - 9,353 1 1 
Torar Ordinary Revenue,.....000+++|48,431,173 11 93] 3,233,903 12 2})51,665,077 4 0 
OTHER RECEIPTS. 
Imprest and other Mi 260,387 7 O§ 143 11 99) 260,530 18 104 
Money received from the East India Company, 
on account of retired Pay of his Majesty’s 
Forces serving in India, per Act 4 Geo, 4, 
©. 71 s.cccccccvcccccccrsonsecsscctsecccesccssennn| = = = 60,000 0 0 60,000 0 O 
Do. from Bank of England, on account of 
‘Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions,..} - . - 3,082,500 O 0] 3,082,500 0 O 
Do. from do. on account of Unclaimed Divi- 
GENS ..00cccccecesvvecceccsccscccee ae sesenee - - - 25,034 14 1 25,034 14 1 
Repayments of got "advanoed on ‘account 
Of Silver Coin .0..corcsccccccccceecen: coveccees 94,000 0 0 - . - 94,000 0 0 








a cae eReeRITRRNNNEAE Tn MRR INPE 





48,785,560 18 10} 


6,401,581 18 1 


55,187,142 16 113 











This Balance Sheet has been prepared agreeably to the views expressed on the subject, in the Fourth 
Report from the Select Committee on the Public Income and Expenditure, in the last Session of 
Parliament, by excluding from it the Advances and R payments on account of the Employment of 
the Poor and for Local Works, and by including the same in the Account of Funded and Unfunded 
Debt, to which they more immediately relate. 





Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
28th February, 1829. 
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CLASS IL—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. [xi 


~ 


Great Brirain and Ireranp, in the Year ended 5th January, 1829, after abating 
of the Actual Issues or Payments within the same period, exclusive of the Sums 
Debt, and of the Advances and Repayments for Local Works, &c. 





EXPENDITURE. Nett Expenditure. 





Dividends, Interest, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, So ts Pe ee 
(exclusive of 4,667,965/. 5s. issued to the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt) ....cccsecssseesssseeeseeeeens|20 146,076 8 1 


to 


Interest on Exchequer Bills ...ssoscsccssssssvece sesceserecssaccesrerene| 949,429 13 





e . 28,095,506 1 8} 
Trustees for Naval and Military Pensions,,.....ssceccccccsssssseresees 1,107,130 0 





7 
0 
Ditto- - Do. for Bank of England on their Annuily ............, 585,740 0 0 
; 1,692,870 0 0 


1,057,000 0 


Civil iO ivnasvis ccnnscseciscacesdccccuevecoussee S0eReeeoererces oeeseecveececos 


370,867 12 8 


Pensions POOR OCOD LOSSES HORSE HEE SO SEO HELE TS HOTS OE DES HSETOEFEDS STOOD ESOL ET EOS 


Salaries and Allowances = - - - DUD ccsissssecsscouses 78,204 


0 
Courts of Justice - “ - - POMS cicelaxevtaueter 150,365 3 33 
2 


Mint - - - ~ . - Ditto ccissseesstsescies 16,813 7 
Bounties - = we DIWO eeevereverereesees 2,956 13 8 
Miscellaneous = - - - = — DIUMO c.rrecccccccseeees| 227,387 10 9 

Ditto - Ireland - - - BUG sssasrcsccncectevs 300,959 O 11} 


Do. for the Porchase of the Duke of Athol’s Interest in the Isle of 


Bib cres cc acecehvatatsceceens’ ckcdeccccccsbe:s<ccscievssscacetsdeddeages 


132,944 0 0 





2,337,497 3 10} 
8,084,042 11 03 


Army POOP OD. ee odeesesseedeererenns etoeeeee Pere oderedereseeedseseseses eserves 


5,667,969 12 1 


Navy PITT TITEL eer ere eer i errr ttt tt 


Ordnance,...rccosssersrsceees eeeecccecsese Oeeescece ORdecceeteereceereeseoses 1,446,972 0 0 
2,012,115 17 11 


IN a5 iki Socieessbestconscnsdnsennesee cascseveddeneterscsccsecess 
——|17,211,100 1 0% 








49,336,973 6 7 


Surplas-of Income over Expenditure ...sescessovcoserecersecee eseecerenseesetesessesss see] 5,850,169 10 33 











55,187,142 16 119 
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xii] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. I1I.—An Account of the Banances of PUBLIC MONEY remaining in the 
to the FunpEp or Unrunpep Dest, in the Year ended 5th January, 1829; the 
Debt; the Total Amount of Advances and Repayments on 

thereon, and the Balances in the Ex- 





£. s. d. 
Balances in the Exchequer on 5th January 1828 ..... sresaeseveneearecerersenes srccseseeseee| 4,228,753 9 19 


MONEY RAISED 
In the Year ended 5th January 1829, by the creation of the 














Unfanded Debt : 
£. & da 
Exchequer Bills per Act 7 and 8 Geo, 4, 0.4 1.....srcessssereerseeeee| 682,500 0 O 
Ditto - - =D = = = Bircccsososcserecsrereeef12,000,000 0 0 
Ditto = = = BD essvcccvvcvesveccosceree} 4,016,500 0 O 
Sugar Bills, . 36 .corssecssscerevereoseees eoeees eeeeee] 2,915,000 O O 
Church Bills ....ccccoccscsscscccarccocccsevecsecssrsccceceereccscosonsseees? 157,800 0 O 
Sse NINIS ca cissn eee Sanpnebeescotechescvebbbabteds sescsdveededeed sebascses 234,200 0 0 
Vote of Credit Bills ....ccrsessorercesscesssseccrerecseceeesesseresesereee| 500,000 O 0 
30,506,000 0 0 
TOTAL cssscceersererare vaveveecececesensceccesere cresseeeeee{ 34,734,753 9 19 
Surplus of Income over Expenditure ...s0e:erserserscerernerreensersecoseesessreress] 5,800,169 10 39 


40,584,922 19 5} 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
28th February, 1829, 
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“CLASS I—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


[xiii 


Excnequer on the 5th January, 1828; the amount of Money raised by additions 
Money applied towards the Redemption of the Funded, or paying off the Unfunded 


account of Local Works, &c. with the difference accruing 
chequer on the 5th January, 1829. 








UMI 


APPLIED BY 


The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
in the Redemption of Funded Debt. 


£ 8 a. 
Sinking Fund, Unredeemed Funded Debt..,....00..-seeeeseesseereeeee] 3,772,409 13 11 


Interest on Reid; cecubecseacdertucdsdacsdsbiveuascderescescacsseeuasee 895,555 11 #1 





Paymaster of Exchequer Bills for Unfunded Be hhisccccctcccesadccdcssiecccsccveccece Favoceces 


The Total Amount of Advances for the Employment of the Poor, 


and for Local Works, in the Year ended 5th January, 1829,.,...) 724,891 10 3} 


The Total Repayments on account of ditto, for the same period ...) 558,687 19 0} 


4,667,965 5 0 
30,773,850 0 0 





Excess of Advances over Repayments .... a ese 


166,203 11 3 








Balances in the Exchequer 5th January 1829 ......sscccsrersevverssetorsorenssereceseesoeess 


35,608,018 16 8 
4,976,904 3 9} 





——— 


40,584,922 19 5} 








N. B.—The Sum of £.4,667,965 5s. was applied by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 


National Debt as follows ; viz. 


By Purchase of Stock OO Ceo cere eed eee OROCeROODeRTORs re ROSPO* COR HOE DERE IESEDEE OOS OOSEEDERETED DOS 
By cancelling Exchequer Bills to pay off 4 per cents sesccoscosssssecnneersceneescscnesorees 
By Interest on Exchequer Bills charged on Sinking Fund .......ccccscsessrsseesessesesees 


By Life Annuities Perri i 


£. s. d. 
4,002,350 9 9 
22,450 0 0 

147 2 4 
643,017 12 11 


os 


4,667,965 5 0 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. I.—An Account of the Income of the CONSOLIDATED FUND arising in the 
1829; and also of the Actual Payments on account 





The Total Income applicable to the Consolidated Fund  ...,...s0+0+ 


Seer eereerseerereceese 


£. és 8. 
49,032,864 14 63 





49,032,864 14 63 








Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 28th February, 1829. 





No. II.—An Account of the Money applicable to the Payment of the Cuarce of the 
1829, and of the several Cuarces which have become due thereon, 


charged upon the said. Fund, at the commence- 





Income arising in Great Britain .....0.scsecsessscssssesceersccscccensgeeseveceees 


Income arising in Ireland ...cccccccsossccsescsvecsccccccsscesceccccncces 
Add the Sum paid out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, 
towards the Supplies, in the Quarter ended 5th January 

1B2B  seoresece sovee 


COSCO PO CELE ES HES ODEEESE TEE OEE ET SEH SED I ELEEH EES 


Deduct the Sum paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund in Ireland, towards the z. s. @. 
Supplies, in the Quarter ended 5th 
day of January 1829... 


OOo Feeecerereseres 


350,019 12 6 


nee 





£. a, 2@. 
3,961,432 15 103 


252,759 3 43 


4,214,191 19 3} 








350,019 12 6 





Total Sam applicable to the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Year ended 5th 


day of January 1829 


POOH eee eee Hee erE essen ese e OO Een eee setnaeassssrsee 


Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete the Payment of the Charge, to 5th day of 
January 1829 cossecoves sabuicerbaw'es eobenccuseesbuayevapiiacnacseraeics Suan teeiees Seen seena iad 


me e.. d. 
45,071,431 18 8 


3,864,172 6 9% 


48,935,604 5 5h 
5,345,333 9 8} 





54,280,937 15 19 





Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 28th February, 1829, 
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CLASS Il—CONSOLIDATED FUN 


D. 


[xv 


United Kingdom of Great Britatn and IreLanp, in the Year ended 5th January, 


of the ConsoLipatEp Funp within the same period. 





HEADS OF PAYMENT. 











£- & de 
Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Fanded a 
4 Quarters to 10th October, 1828 ........2se0000: sbusaCubsaestsenvesuuaveseasscosesdcestes ---/31,814,041 13 1} 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the credit of the Consolidated Fund.. ecvreceeeees 88,954 12 1 
Trustees for Naval and meres Pensions, per Act 3 Geo. 4, C. 51......scccseserseveereee| 1,107,130 0 O 
Bank of England - - - ” Act 4 Geo. 4, ©. BF rccccccscecccscececcees| 585,740 0 O 
Civil List, 4 Quarters to 5th January 1829 ...ccccccseceee oe ssecadesesec-f 1,087,000 O 0 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund, “4 Quarters to to 
TOU QOtebee, TGEG ones cceisccccecssecsses csccenseconcccnssvasesesccsessccessscesccacsevosacsesl™ Geuor 18 & 
Salaries and Allowances - Kcr ew - - 78,204 0 O 
Officers of Courts of Justice = - - - - do == - - -| 150,365 3 34 
Expenses of the Mint - - - - - ~ do. - - . - 16,813 2 7 
Bounties - - . . . - - - do. - - ~ - 2,956 13 8 
Miscellaneous = - - . - - - do. - - - -| 360,331 10 9 
Do. - - - Iveleud - do, - -| 300,959 0 112 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fand i in » Ragland, for Public Wishes secccerevecsocoves 66,000 0 0 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Works ............ coves] 424,691 10 3} 
36,424,054 19 44 
SuRPLus of the CONSOLIDATED FUND .assseseseeseseseesseeesee {12,608,809 15 25 
49,032,864 14 63 
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CONSOLIDATED : FUND of the United Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 


in the same year, including the Amount of Excnequer BILLs 
ment and at the termination of the Year. 





HEADS OF CHARGE. 





Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 

4 Quarters to 5th January, 1829.....seessesereeeseors caenseaoente 
Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the credit of the Consolidated: Fund sonncdeey 
Trustees for Naval and _— — per Act 3 Geo. 4, 6. 51.....ccccreccecseres 





Bank of England - - 4 Geo. 4, o. 22.. 
Civil List, 4 Quarters to 5th Senuary, 189: Dist) ccvansavescenmoess cccacdeus al chevaseasceecsepen 
Pensions charged by Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund, ‘4 Quarters to 
Sth January, 1829 ssecccreccscsessersceverecnrerees seen ereeesereececceesceecrserosesececsooeres 
Salaries and Allowances - . - - - do. - - - - 
Officers of Conrts of Justice = - - - = - do. - - .« - 
Expenses ofthe Mint - - = - - = do - - = = 
Bounties - - = - - - - - - do. - 2 = - 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - do. - - - - 
- Do - - Ireland - do. - - ~ - 


Advances out of the Consolidated Fond in a Raglend, for Public Works ..........sesesees 
Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Works ,......sseesseeee 


Exchequer Bills issued to make good the charge of the Consolidated Fund, to 5th 


January, 1628 .sccccccocccece AOR OPe eR ETL ee Seeerer tees eeerenessOODeeeeoesedesePORSOE REED Heres 


SuRpPLus of the CONSOLIDATED FUND vcescroesscscecvecssevccsenees 
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i a -€ 
131,064,898 15 Of 
88,396 12 11 
1,107,130 0 0 
585,740 0 O 
1,057,000 0 0 
377,642 7 11} 
79,404 0 4 
150,742 0 1} 
16,813 3 5 
2,956 13 8 
342,955 9 2 
303,190 3 3 
65,700 0 0 
424,691 10 3} 
35,667,260 16 1 
6,617,800 17 103 
42,285,061 14 04 
11,995,876 1 1$ 
54,280,937 15 13 





















































xvi] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 
An Account of the State of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT of Grear Bat- 
DEBT. 
2 CAPITALS 3. 
eee 1. CAPITALS. deemed and transf CAPITALS 
to the Commissioners. UNREDEEMED. 
GREAT BRITAIN. a £. s ad. £. 8. ad. 
.o—™ the South Sea? .1£5,percent] 3,662,784 8 6h - - - | 3,662,784 6 64 
Old South Sea Annuities - do. .....) 4,974,870 2 7 789,000 O O| 3,785,870 2 7 
New South Sea Annuities ~- do. ..,...] 3,128,330 2 10 454,500 0 0] 2,675,830 2 10 
South Sea Annuities, 1751 - do. ....0 707,600 0 0 78,500 0 0 629,100 0 0 
Debt due to the Bank of England do, ......{ 14,686,800 0 0 ° - - 14,686,800 0 0 
Bank Annuities, created in 1726 do. ,.....} 1,000,000 0 0 444 1 0 999,555 19 90 
Consolidated Annuities - - do. ......}369,117,241 12 2}) 15,396,611 12 7 (353,720,629 19 74 
Reduced Annuities = - - do. ......{133,258,824 11 11 | 7,128,018 8 1 [126,130,806 3 10 
Torat at £.3 per cent ......|530,136,450 18 09) 23,847,074 1 8 [506,289,376 16 43 
Annuities - - at 3} percent ..,......] 15,029,249 13 9 954,638 O O}| 14,074,611 13 9 
Reduced Annuities at - - do. ........6| 73,258,401 6 11 | 6,129,893 11 9 | 67,128,507 15 2 
New 4 per cent Annuilies .......s0......000| 145,212,012 5 4 173,951 7 2 {145,038,060 18 2 
Annuities created 1826, at 4 per cent ...{ 8,560,000 0 0 721 0 Of 8,559,279 0 0 
Great Britain .,....|772,196,114 4 09) 31,106,278 O 17 |741,089,836 3 53 
In IRELAND. 
Irish Consolidated £.3 per cent Annuities} 2,206,080 0 4 11 17 10 | 2,206,068 2 6 
Irish Reduced £.3 per cent Annuities ... 365,988 11 7 210 0 395,086 1 7 
£:34 per cent Deventures and Stock ...| 14,652,715 11 10 | 1,064,194 2 9 | 13,568,521 9 1 
Reduced £.34 per cent Annuities,..,.....| 1,867,030 17 8 366,957 112} 1,500,073 15 9 
yet the Bank of Ireland Saag 1,615,384 12 4 . ” e 1,615,384 12 4 
New £.4 per cent Annuilies..............-| 10,931,490 4 5 205 0 3 | 10,931,285 4 2 
Debt due to the Bank of Ireland at £.5 ‘ 
per cent PRES R COR Sere eee eerereeeeereseree 1,015,384 ad 4 2 re 3 1,015,384 12 4 
Ireland ....,.000+.{ 32,664,074 10 6| 1,431,370 12 9 | 31,932,703 17 9 
Tora United Kingdom ... |804,860,188 14 69] 32,537,648 15 4 |772,322,540 1 23 
es nd 











STOCK, 





Note —THE above Columns, 1 & 2, show the Totals of Debt of the United Kingdom, 
after @educting the Stock directed to be cancelled by various Acts of Parliament, 
and by redemption of Land Tax, amounting tires. ..sereeressaerseesevecsanesestennor oases 


Fe 





s. 


d. 


484,639,133 3 11 
———————— 





CLASS 1IV—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. [xvii 


Tain and IreLanp, and the Cuarce thereupon, at the 5th January, 1829. 





CHARGE. 





TOTAL ANNUAL 


———- IN GREAT BRITAIN, IN IRELAND. 
CHARGE. 





ee &. ad. whe & a. ee & d. 














The Annoal Sum directed to be 
( issued per 9 Geo. 4, c. 90, to- 
wards the reduction of the Na- 
Sinking tional Debtof the United Kingdom} 2,003,389 16 2 56,000 0 0 
Fand Annual Interest on Stock standing 
. in the names of the Commis- 
SHOWS seve ecssecnesscsetecesses eee] 960,590 15 63) 50,098 18 45 
\ Long Annuities - = do ....e0..0008 9,634 3 8} — 
2,973,614 15 43] 106,098 18 4 
Annual Interest on Unredeemed 
Debt ..... toveveccesececeeseescoes (24,174,684 1 7h! 1,158098 9 94 
Long Annuilies, expire 1860 ...} 1,331,017 15 0 _ 
Due to the 
‘ Annuities per 4 Geo. 1V. c, 22 
ened Ge ee we 
Creditor. 
Life Annuities payable at the 
Exchequer, English .....5...... 24,556 3 11} _ 
©. De ~ Oi isticcave 35,476 18 7 7,038 0 9 








26,151,474 19 18| 1,165,136 10 6} 


Annual Interest on Stock transferred to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, towards the Redemption 
of Land Tax under Schedules C. D. 1 & 
D. 2, 53 Geo. 3, 6.123 cecesoseressesesevees 9,766 18 103 - 


Q 


Management csv sasiNcteeesbiieeeTd 275,117 o 7 760 16 3 





oe —s 29,409,973 14 04] 1,271,996 5 2 30,681,969 19 24 
_———————— ee 
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CLASS V—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


[xix 








An Account of the UNFUNDED DEBT of Great Brirain and JreLanp, and 
of the Demands outstanding on 5th January, 1829. 





PROVIDED, 


UNPROVIDED. 
, 


TOTAL, 





Exchequer Bills, exclusive of £.52,750 
issued for paying off £.4 per cents, the 
payment of which is charged on the Sink- 


ing Fund COR Oe ra eceerereeesesrsesees Ot eeteeeeee 


Sums remaining umpaid, charged upon aids 


granted by Parliament ......,.sseservseesseees 


Advances made out of the Consolidated Fund 
in Ireland, towards the Supplies which are 
to be repaid to the Consolidated Fund, out 
of the Ways and Means in Great Brilain... 


3,671,069 3 


350,019 12 


d. 


63 


28,458,800 0 


d. 


0 


28,438,800 0 0 


3,671,069 3 63 


350,019 12 6 





Tota Unfunded Debt, and Demands 


OULSLANAING csesercerevererereseceseres 


Ways and Marans oo, ccorercerscertcsccvcerevesoees 


4,021,088 16 


4,527,300 18 


Of 


28,438,800 0 


0 


32,459,888 16 09 





Surpius Ways and Means ....ce+se00 


Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete the 





Charge upon the Consolidated Fund 4... 





er erence ened 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, : 
28th Felnwary, 1829, 


506,212 2 


5,345,333 9 





8} 


5,345,333 9 8} 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 





An Account showing how the Montts given for the SERVICE of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Irevanp, for the Year 1828, have been disposed 


of; distinguished under their several Heads; to 5th January, 1829. 





SERVICES. 


SUMS 


Voted or Granted. 


SUMS 
Paid. 





Navy SEHPOSSORSHSCESSEESSTSEEEES CF ESESSOT SEE SEEHOS EE ESESHSH HEHE SE SEH SEHERHEEe 
MPR DUA NCRecciacccccstscccanessscevecscescoscsbecsscenesevectscesosccestoces 


SERS nsec cease Dees sy abasen bas susavcsabavdean epee vebssueseesenseatinds 


To defray the Charge of Civil Contingencies; for the year 1828... 
To defray the Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons; for the year 1828 ......sssecsesesssseeres 
To defray the Expenses of the Houses of Lords and Commons ; 
for the year 1828 .......coccocccccccccsccsercocccvcccccccsessccce stones 
To make good the Deficiency of the Fee Funds in the Departments 
of his Majesty’s Treasury, Secretaries of State, most Honourable 
Privy Council, and Committee of Privy Council for Trade ; for 
the year RSIS snip: bbabseadasssecdeeebedue $avemdebecedsepebesévereedcoce 
To defray the Contingent Expenses and Messengers Bills in the 
Departments of his Majesty’s Treasury, Secretaries of State, 
most Honourable Privy Council, and Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil for Trade ; for the year 1828..... scecercsereescecseesceeeeeepeses 
To defray the Salaries to certain Officers, and the Expenses of the 
Court, and Receipt of the Exchequer ; for the year 1828 ., ... 
To pay the Salaries or Allowances granted to certain Professors 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for reading Courses 
of Lectures 3 for the year 1828 .......ccsescsescccerecscccsscesccen ens 
To pay the Salaries of the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors 
Court, of their Clerks, and the Contingent Expenses of their 
Office; for the year 1828; and also the Expenses attendant 
upon the Circuits ...ccecseessseseeeres voebsose 
To pay, in the year 1828, the Salaries of the Officers, and the 
Contingent Expenses of the Office for the Superintendence of 
Aliens, and also the Superannuations or Retired Allowances to 
Officers formerly employed in that Service ......s00.ssseseeesseoes 
To pay the usual Allowances to Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 
England, poor French Protestant Refugee Clergy, poor French 
Protestant Refugee Laity, and sundry small Charitable and other 
Allowances to the Poor of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
Others; for the yedr 1828 .0.......cccccsdicccccocossceeccocccsosedoess 
To defray the Expense of printing Acts of Parliament, and Bills, 
Reports and =" Papers for the two Houses of Parliament ; for 
SD RE BOLO css cc tere réins:axssoncencesdsstuent opp sbuees sivevints doses 
To defray the Expense of printing under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of Public Records; for the year 1828........+seseseses 
To defray the Expense of providing Stationery, Printing, and 
Binding for the several Public Depattments of Government, 
for the year 1828 ; including the Expense of the Establishment 
of the Stationery Office .......0+ 0000s sconscses 
To defray the Extraordinary Expense that may be incurred for 
ions, &c. relating to the Coin of this Kingdom ; for the 
year 1828 .. ercececee eececcccsceveseoeveeses 
To defray the Expense of' Filtings and Furniture for the two 
Houses of Parliament; for the year 1828........sscesessereessesees 
To defray the Expense of Law Charges; for the year 1828......... 
To pay Bills drawn from abroad by his Majesty’s Governors and 
others, for the Expenses incurred under the Act for the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade; and in conformity to certain Orders 














£. 
5,995,965 
1,596,150 
8,009,314 
240,000 
29,000 


16,000 
98,413 


77,228 


7,000 


958 
13,669 


4,700 


5,912 
80,000 
5,750 
95,650 
6,000 


6,300 
15,000 


ooM oO 


7 


i) 


10 


So 





£- Ss. 
4,932,911 


1,217,000 0 
6,976,515 5 
155,916 16 
29,000 0 


16,000 0 
64,462 16 


67,120 14 
7,000 0 


958 5 
7,451 17 


4,700 0 


o- 6c eoeo:o6o ak 


es 


3,106 3 11 


26,164 17 113 


4,166 19 


95,650 O 


6,000 0 


2,830 10 
15,000 0 








CLASS VL-~-DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. [xxi 





SUMS SUMS 


SERVICES—continued. 


Voted or Granted. Paid. 





& 
b 
¢ 
& 


x. 8 
in Council for the Support of Captured Negroes, Free American 








Settlers, &c, ; for the year 1828 .... 30,000 0 0 7,000 0 0 
To defray the Amount of Bills drawn or to be drawn from New 

South Wales ; for the year 1828 .....scscecccessessessereeeeerenes 120,000 0 0 5,000 0 0 
For yen the Charge of the Royal Military College 3 for the 

year 18 en eeereebebeeerescsdeceerscences-eObeeensecedereenberverebeoes 12,995 15 8 12,300 0 0 
For ver the Charge of the ee Military Asylum ; for the 

year 1828 .... seeeneene seb edeeeeneneerssvevnes 27,629 3 7 16,051 5 0 

The following Services are directed to be paid without any 

ee or other Deduction whatsoever : 
For defraying the Cuarce of the Crvin EstasiisHMENTS un- 
dermentioned 3 viz. 

OF the Bahama Islands; for the year 1828 ...csssss, sesereserereeess 3,040 0 0 2,500 0 0 
Of Nova Scotia; for the year 1828 ....cccrsseverceececsesssevereneens 10,445 0 0 10,445 0 0 
Of New Brunswick ; for the year 1828....scccssesresseveseeeesereeees 3,600 0 0 2,700 0 0 
Of the Island of Bermuda ; for the year 1828 ....sccescssesesseeeeees 4,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
Of Prince Edward Island ; for the year 1828 .....sssesseseeseesseaes 2,820 0 0 2,820 0 0 
Of the Island of Newfoundland 5 for the year 1828; and of the : 

Expense of erecting a House for the Governor. ......ssessseseeveee 23,818 7 5 5,630 10 0 
Of Sierra Leone; for the year 1828 .....c...ssererssesssnecsseseeeerees 11,624 1 8 — 
Of the Civil and Military Establishments of the Settlements on the 

Gold Coast; for the year 1828..........sceceseeesssecssessessesess ts 4,000 0 0 ~ 
To defray the Expense of the British Museum ; for the year 1828, 16,649 0 0 16,649 0 0 


‘To make Compensation to the Commissioners appointed by several 
Acts for inquiring into the Collection and Management of the 
Revenue in Ireland, and into certain Revenue Departments in 
Great Britain, for their assiduity, care, and pains in the execu- 
tion of the Trust reposed in them by Parliament .....0sseeeessseee 6,500 0 0 6,500 0 0 

To defray the Charge of Retired Allowances or Superannuations 
to Persons formerly employed in Public Offices or Departments, 
or in the Public Service ; for the year 1828.....s000 serssseserreee| 15,497 13 8 1,625 6 2 

To enable his Majesty to grant Relief, in the year 1828, to Tou- 
lonese and Corsican Emigrants, Dutch Naval Officers, St. Do- 
mingo Sufferers, and others who have heretofore received Allow- 
ances from his Majesty, and who from Services performed or 
Losses sustained in the British Service have special claims ame 





his Majesty’s Justice and Liberality ...ssecceseseereseeesecrene fs 14,340 0 0 7,000 0 O 
To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Establishment ; ; for 

the year 1828 .....+..seeeeee p sverdeveverersves 2,500 0 0 2,500 0 0 
For the Support of the Institution “called ~ «The Refuge for the 

Destitute ;” for the year 1828 .....c.sececvseeseee cereeereees sanees 3,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
For the Relief of the American Loyalists; for the year 1828 ...... 4,500 0 0 3,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of confining and maintaining Criminal Lu- 

natics ; for the yeat 1828 ...ssesessesesesse. ssssrseesseorenenvenensees 5,606 10 0 2,285 16 0 
For his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services; for the 

yenr 1828 vas.ccsseceveecere | 49,000 0 0} 42,000.0 0 


To defray the Expense attending the confining, ma maintaining, and 
employing Convicts at Home and at Bermuda; for the year 
ABI scssrsssveseesss sesverscevest 106,958 0 0 78,000 0 0 

To pay, in the year 1828, the Salaries and Incidental Expenses of 
the Commissioners appointed on the part of his Majesty under 
the Treaties with Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands, for pre- 
venting the illegal Traffic in Slaves .........esecseessvercesssoesvese 18,000 0 0 om 

To defray the Expense of Missions and Special Commissions to 
the New States of America; for the year 1828......cccees eevees 40,000 0 0 10475 8 9 

To pay the Salaries of Consals-General, and Consuls, their Con- 
tingent Expenses, and Super tion Alb to retired 
Constils; for the year 1828 ...seeccscecssesesessecceerenevscseesenees 97,870 0 0 $3,590 0 

To defray the Expense of cerlain Colonial Services (formerly paid 
out of the Extraordinaries of the Army ;) for the year 1828 ... 2,442 10 0 1,000 0 

To defray the Charge, in the year 1828, of providing Stores for 
the Engineer Department in New South Wales and Van Die- 

















UMI 
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: SUMS SUMS 
SERVICES—continued. Voted or Granted. Paid. 
£ 8 da. Ee s. d. 
men’s Land, Bedding and Clothing for the. Convicts, Clothing 
and Tools for the liberated Africans at Sierra Leone, and Indian 
Presents for Canada... sovees oro sacd cose sataccesoce 47,500 0 0 47,500 0 O 
To,defray the Expense of erecting a Pier at Hobb’s Point, for the 
accommodation of the Packets communicating between ‘Milford 
REAPER GINA FY BITE ois o0:ktsnisisecce csp enss sosvesenope noes 7,000 0 0 ~ 
To defray the Expense of Works and Repairs of Public Buildings; 
for the year 1828 ...ccccccocoscecscccccccocceporensovccosceeees cesecees 20,000 0 0 6,454 15 2 
To defray the Expense of Works executing at Port Patrick Har- 
Bours For the FEAT ASLS  .....ccccsasesocececcssssecececccesssccceces 7,000 0 O 7,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of Works executing at Donaghadee Har- 
bour ; for the year 1828,........sseccssccescoscccscorecccccscosensoeses 8,000 0 0 8,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of Works executing at the Royal Harbour 
of King George the Fourth, at Kingstown (formerly Dunleary ;) 
for the year 1828 .......ccccrcccccccesscccsccccesveee ceccesccccccesces 20,000 0 O _ 
To defray the Expense of Buildings at the British Museum ; for 
the year 1828 ....... phvebaose cohechaidcawacnaeaineieas 43,600 °0 0O 32,734 17 2 
To defray the Expense of Buildings at the Offices of the Lords x 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council, and of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade; for the year 1828 .....ccecccrssessrsereeerenees 4,000 0 0 1,423 18 4 
To defray the Expense .of the Alterations and Improvements of 
Windsor Castle ; for the year 1828 ...sccsccscssssseescssereeseeees 180,000 0 O 130,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of Works for the accommodation of the 
two Houses of Parliament ; for the year 1828 ......cecesessssseses 7,000.0 0 1,584 10 2 
In aid of the Expense of erecting Churches, in the West Indies ; 
for the year 1828 SOCOCROREs ceeete eedeee SHeseeeetererereenersereseses 2,500 0 0 2,500 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Commissioners for the Harbours 
and Roads of Howth and Holyhead ; for the year 1828 ......... 19,413 10 0 10,000 0 0 
To complete the Works at Dunmore Harbour, in the year 1828... 4,752 0 0 4,752 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Establishment of the Penitentiary 
House at Milbank, from 24th of June 1828 to the 31st of Dec. 
MDS cdasiesthcecansuebs > Bcssdiabapsionscevepbeestedectecsesecnssteascscs 15,000 0 0O 10,000: 0 O 
To defray the Expenses of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in certain of his Majesty’s Colonies ; for the year 1828.. 16,182 0 0 16,019 10 O 
To defray the Expense, in the year 1828, of improving the Water 
Communication between Montreal and the Ottawa, and from the 
Ottawa to Kingston SEO CCO RSC eT er er ee eeseee ODP PESOS EO DEOL ESE EE Ler ees 135,000 0 0 = 
For defraying the Cuarce of the following Services in IRELAND; 
which are directed to be paid Nett in British Currency : 
To defray the Expense of the House of Industry ; for the year 1828 21,391 0 0 15,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Richmond Lunatic Asylum ; for the 
WOME AED spre sidsccesaecsebensceesiesosse-sestocebicesieecsésea: cascke 6,658 O 0 6,658 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Female Orphan House ; for the year 
1828 ; ..rcccrcccccrccccccarccsccccerccscossecscsces evcssceretocsreseseres 1,676 0 0 1,676 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Westmorland Lock Hospital ; for the 
hie EL, SE bal aca iicdnadshiasiannenbenoeanseconnes 3,490 0 0 3,490 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Lying-in Hospital; for the year 
1 eete eee eeecccccceecceseeneroesoeees canees eteeseesseceensesconees 2,770 O O 2,770 0 0 
To defray the Expense of Doctor Stevens’s Hospital ; for the year 
1B2B ecocscccseccccscrccerccvevccccccvsscesesoessorsencoesesoeesesescces 1,700 0 0 1,700 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Fever Hospital, Cork Street, Dub- 
Jin; for the year 1828... a.cccccccerescescetcceceeser ccccevccccscseroes 3,860 0 0 3,860 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Hospital for Incurables; for the year 
1828 ..roccrecseccccccsecerccccscve steescevecresseesseseesessseressnecses 465 0 0 465 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Royal Dublin Society ; for the year 
1828 crcrerccseccsserecserceccrecnecsrescees- seeneesaeeans sseserseneneses 7,000 0 0 7,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Royal Irish Academy ; for the year 
1828 ...000 soverercecesecee 300 0 0 500 0 0 
To defray the Expense ‘of the Hibernian Society for Soldiers’ 
Children ; for the year 1828 .....ccccccrccocssccccterssesecccsseeeees 7,300 0 0 7,500 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Hibernian Marine Society ; for the 
year BESS ccdccocceccsdovedddcccveteccccccccccsspecorescesbebvacsecesooes 1,800 0 0 1,800 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Royal Cork Institution ; for the 





year 1828 OOTORR RTO ERE DORD OCDE see eerenedoereRreosareeeceereareeteeteeroeS 
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CLASS VI—DISPOSITION OF-GRANTS. | {xxiii 
SERVICES—continued. wee pes 
Voted or Granted. Paid. 
& «8 d. £. s d 
To defray the Expense of the Protestant Charter Schools of Ire. 
land s for the year 1828,.... ....ssssscccsssseccsssecereceserssssscees 14,384 0 0 14,384 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Association for Discountenancing 
Vice s for the year 1828.....0.. sesscocsesesessssesssscesesesses snes 9,000 0 0 8,000 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Roman Catholic Seminary at “May- 
nooth s for the year 1828 ........escercscscave -sssccecsccsseccacsences 8,928 0.0 6,696 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Society for Promoting the ‘Education 
of the Poor; for the year 1828 ........scscsessescsssseserecesesces eee 25,000 0 0 25,000 0 0O 
To defray the Expense of the Foundling Hospital ; for the year 
1828 revercsesserescsssceres secsssccersssecesssessenserscssseseeesserrece | 32,006 0 O} © 32,506 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Belfast Academical Institution ; for 
thee FOR 1828 a5.0sccssssocnsseasesccctsnserseee Saneasoassenat<neeestade 1,500 0 0 — 
To defray the Expense of the Board of Charitable Bequests ; for 
WU VOR SOO Sos tieseces as cccsissascavcncarbeccecacaasionsaetscbese 700 0 0 700 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Board of Works; for the year 1828| 16,000 0 0 8,174 1 3 
To defray the Expense of Printing, Stationery, and other Disburse« 
ments of the Chief and Under Secretaries Offices and Apart- 
ments, and other Public Offices in Dublin Castle; in the year 
BODE crcossrsnstecnonssctersnsnnns sssssenesonovacvesssansecseccscceseesse| 15,000 0° O'l"” 29488G” 8 
To defray the Expense of Publishing Proclamations and other 
Matters of a Public nature ; for the year 1828..........ccscsssseee 3,800 0 0 3,638 7 4 
To defray the Expense of Printing Statutes in Ireland; for the 
OANA SR asisae cask secasxcossicaceeeyciMoaasnes paachessnatesexpecdaoce 3,500 0 0 5,287 0 7 
To defray the Expense of Criminal Prosecutions ; for the year 1828 57,000 0 0 36,465 15 1 
To defray the Expense of N forming, ling and Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland ; he the vear 1898...... 14,360 6 0 9,865 2 11 
To pay the Salaries to Lottery Officers in Ireland 3 in the year 1828 740 6 2 740 6 2 
To defray the Expense of Inland Navigations ; for the year 1828. 5,852 0 O 5,852 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Police and Watch Establishments of 
the City of Dublin; for the year 1828 .......cs.cescccsessscseeesees 24,300 0 0 24,300 0 O 
To defray the Expense of the Commissioners of Judicial Inquiry ; 
for the year 1828 ..ccccccererererees ce 7,324 0 0 5,129 2 6 
To defray the Expense of the Board of Public Bucerdh th in 1 Ireland; 
for the year 1828  ....cccccccscccccerscscecscccscscsoscces 3,200 0 0 2,450 0 0 
To defray the Expense of certain Public “Works ii in Ireland ; “for 
the year 1828.....cccccccccsserccscsereeserccesceses aes eat 14,000 0 0 14,000 0 O 
To defray the Expense of the T Townland Survey of Ireland ; 
the year 1828 ..cccorssverecescrsssscccccceesscoeseeeccesespecsessenene cee 3,000 0 0 -_ 
17,776,998 19 7$|14,475,337 1 13 


To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, 

and that the same be issued and applied to- 

wards paying off. and discharging any Ex- 

chequer Bills charged on the Aids or Sup- 

plies of the years 1827 and 1828, now re- 

maining unpaid or unprovided for ......... 23,800,000 0 9 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, 

issued pursuant to an Act of 7th and 8th 

year of the reign of his present Majesty, 

charged on the Aids of the year 1828, now 

remaining unpaid and unprovided for ...... 500,C00 0 0 
To pay off and discharge Excheqner Bills, 

issued pursuant to several Acts for carrying 

on Public Works and Fisheries, and for 

building additional Churches, outstanding 

and unprovided fOr, sr.eccccreseeseseeeeceneeses 734,200 0 O 











25,034,200 O .0*/94,688,100 0 0 








42,811,198 19+ 74/39,163,437 1 1§ 











(* This would seem an error for 29,534,200 0 0 J 
(t Andthis. . . « » for 47,310,998 19 -73—Ep.) 





xxiv] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 


























Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 
Sums Paid Estimated further 
a aad to 5th January 1829. Payments, 
os & @ - Ae Sea 
Grosvenor Charles Bedford, Esq. on his Salary, for additional trou- 
ble in preparing Exchequer Bills, pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3, c.1. 150 0 O 50 0 0 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer 
Bills, pursuant to Acts 57 Geo. 3, c. 34 & 124, and 3 Geo, 4, c. 86. 4,000 0 0 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer 
Bills for building Churches, per Act 58 Geo. 3, 0.45 ........000 6,000 0 O 
Expenses incurred in the passing of the Act 5 Geo. 4, c. 90, for 
building additional Churches in Scotland ........sscsccsserseseevees 1,252 14 4 
By Interest on Exchequer Bills; viz. 
£.13,200,000 per Act 7 Geo. 4, o. 50, charged on Supplies, 1827} 41,221 13 2 
40,000,000 + - - - Sess. 2,c.2 - = ditto - - - 1827] 344,27615 1 
13,200,000 « - - -7 & 8 Geo. 4,c.4 dilto - - - 1828) 400,000 0 0 
Poor and Church Bills - - - = = ditto-- - - 1828 60,000 0 0O 
856,901 2 7 50 0 0 
856,901 2 7 
Totat Payments for Services not voted ......cesccceereesveeees] 856,951 2 7 
Amount of Sums voted .....-.sessersersveenrtorersvereeceree: voeees]42,811,198 19 7H 
Torat Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted ...143,668,150 2 92 











WAYS AND MEANS 


for answering the foregoing Services : 


Trustees for the Payment of Naval and etanted ow and Civil eer 
per Act 9 Geo. 4,6. 10 cscrecreccsereee cre eeeeeeesecenerceeseneeetanecesecesenescessonees 
East India Company, per Act 9 Geo. 4, 0 c. 40 one evcccccese cos 
Sum to be brought from the Consolidated Fund, per “Act 9 Geo. re c. 19 eroreres eoeceee 
a se bok hae «= 5 St OB ‘catsssienieiill 
Tnterest on Land Tax redeemed by Money.u.....csscecsecsseereseressererseccescsensersnces 
Duty on Sugar, per Act 9 Geo. 4, 6. 36 ....s0eee00-e eccceceees erry 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c. after deducting Repayments to the. Bank of England ‘for de- 
ficiencies of Balance in their hands.,....+.seccsccsssssesssecesesseescsssseneceseneseecaeteres 
Surplus Ways and Means, per Act 9 Geo. 4, ©. 95..0..csscccrseessresseceseesessseseese oeevece 


Repayments on account of Exchequer Bills issued pursuant to t wo Acts of the 57th 
year of his late Majesty, for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries in the United 


Kingdom eevecees COCO Ree ereeee ee eseee Ose ree eee GOOTOO OSES EEESEDED OSES ODEO ODE SES 





Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means; viz. 
9 Geo, 4, 6. ......-seveccerecerssserecesensesc£el 2,000,000 O O 
— Cc 89. .ccccccccccccrcceces eeveces oveeeeee10,046,800 0 0 








£. 3. 
2,134,680 O 
60,000 O 
4,000,000 O 
6,190,000 0 
138 12 
3,000,000 0 


i) 
owocco® 


25,034 14 1 
352,050 8 7 


pe 


188,384 3 4 








15,950,237 18 423 


28,046,800 0 0 





Tota. Ways and Means .......cceesssesseee:seveceees secccerenes tecceeee eecceeee 
Torat Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted,.......cceeseeee 


43,997,037 18 44 
43,668,150 2 23 





Sunpius Ways and BRON sc cevsccvcesccvcssceses Cee eerereceneererecvecereceee 


528,887 16 13 





Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
28th February 1829, GEO. R. DAWSON. 
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‘CLASS VIN—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


CLASS VII—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


[xxv 


[This Head, which occupies 180 folio pages in the Finance Accounts, is here omitted, as not being of 
general utility.] 








TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An Account of the Vatve of all IMPORTS into, and of all EXPORTS from, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and IRELanp, during each of the Three 
Years ending the 5th January, 1829 (calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation, 
and stated exclusive of the Trade between Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally). 





VALUE OF IMPORTS 
into the 


VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation. 





VALUE 
of the Produce and 





























ending | United Kingdom, | ——~} “Galtea Kingdom 
5th January. Official Rates Produce and Foreign Exported therefrom 
Of Valuation. Manufactures of the _ and TOTAL EXPORTS. faccording tothe Real and 
United Kingdom. Colonial Merchandize. Declared Value thereof. 
ft. a di ate & d. < s. d. £ 6... Fo ae di 
1827 ,...|37,686,113 11 7/40,965,735 19 9/10,076,286 11 5/51,042,022 11 2/31,536,723 5 2 
1828....|44,887,774 19 2/52,219,280 8 0} 9,830,728 2 11/62,050,008 10 11/37,182,857 3 2 
1829... /45,028,805 10 1/52,797,455 2 1) 9,946,545 12 3/62,744,000 14 436,814,176 5 3 
a ad 





FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An Account of the Vauue, as calculated at the Official Rates, of all IMPORTS into, 
and of all EXPORTS from, Great Britarn, during each of the Three Years 
ending the 5th January, 1829 ; showing the Trade with Foreign Parts separately 
from the Trade with Ireland; and distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Exported :—Also, stating the Amount of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported from Great Britatn, accord- 
ing to the Real and Declared Value thereof. 


TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH FOREIGN PARTS : 

















———- --- 














wi wine VALUE NS 
VALUE OF EXVORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, of the Produce and 
VALUE OF IMPORTS calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation. Manufact f th 
YEARS into Great Britain, anutactures of the 
ending calculated atthe {7 aed NES Banc nae 
5th January. = Rates of __ Produce _ oa —— TOTAL EXPORTS. Britain, according to the 
United Kingdom. _| Colonial Merchandize. Real and Declared 
Value thereof. 

Se «ff A wid & w« 8H He wo f. aw a 
1827,...(86,038,951 8 1/40,332,854 0 6)10,066,502 12 11/50,399,356 13 5/30,847,528 1 7 
1828....|43,467,747 7 7/51,276,448 4 8) 9,806,247 10 11/61,082,695 15 736,396,339 6 8 
1829... 43,396,527 5 0)52,029,150 17 1) 9,928,654 13 0/61,957,805 10 1)/56,152,798 11 4 











Tnspector General’s Office, Custom House, 2 


London, 24th March, 1829. 


5 


WILLIAM IRVING, 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 
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emspector General of Imports and Exports. 
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CLASS VII—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. [xxvii 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


New Vessets Burtt.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount 
of their TonnaGe, that were built and registered in the several Ports of the 
Britisu Empire, in the Years ending the Sth January 1827, 1828, and 1829, 














respectively. 
In the Years ending the 5th January. 
CT _—" i 
1827. 1828. i 1829. 
Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. { Vessels, Tonnage. 

H 

United Kingdom.....sscsscorererssessereveee| 1,115 [118,363] 994 | 93,144! 842 | 88,663 
j 


Isles Guernsey, Jersey, and Man .......0004 24 2,171 17 1,894 | 15 1,406 
British Plantations vercccssscssreesersseeessseree] 580 | 86,554 529 | 68,908 328 | 38,683 





1,185 | 128,752 











ee Caren ane 


TOTAL eeseressseseee] 1,719 |207,088 | 1,440 | 163,946 

















Vessets ReaisteRED.—An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount 
of their Tonnace and the Number of Mew and Boys usually employed in 
Navigating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the Bririsu Empire, 
on the 3lst December 1826, 1827, and 1828, respectively. 





On 3ist Dec. 1826. On 31st Dec. 1827. On 31st Dec. 1828. 





Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons, Men. Vessels, Tons, 





United Kingdom ...| 20,469|2,382,069] 149,894) 19,035/2,150,605| 130,494)19,151 om 131,306 
| 


Isles Guernsey, Jer- 








sey,and Man ...) 499] 29,392] 3,665} 489] 30,533} 3,701) 495] 31,997/ «3,763 
British Plantations..| 3,657] 224,183} 14,077] 3,675] 279,362] 17,220] 4,449 sell 20,507 
| 
| 
| 155,576 


TOTAL .000-| 24,625/2,635,644) 167,636) 23,199]2,460,500) 151,415} 24,09! 4 i 508,191| 






































Note.—The apparent decrease in the Number and Tonnage of Ships belonging to his Majesty’s Domi- 
nions, for the year ended 5th January 1829, has arisen from the operation of the Registry ‘Acts 4 and 6 
Geo. 4, which required all Vessels to be registered de novo, within a limited period ; the consequence has 
been, that many Vessels which were supposed to be in existence, were found to be no longer so. 


Office of Regr. Gen. of Shipping, Custom House, ' 
T. E, WILLOUGHBY, 


London, 21st March, 1829, 
VOL, XXI, 3P 











XXxvill} FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM—conétinued. 


VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE Foreran TrRapE.—An Account of the Number of 


Vessexs, with the Amount of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Men and 


Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages) that 
entered Tawards and cleared Outwards, at the several Ports of the United King- 


dom, from and to all Parts of the World (exclusive of the intercourse between 


Great Britain and Ireland) during each of the Three Years ending 5th January, 























1829. 
SHIPPING ENTERED INWAPDS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
From Foreign Parts, 
as EE Pe ene n PEO a ee sg 
{ \ 
Years 
BRITISH AND IRISH VESSELS. FURLIGN VESSELS. TOrAaL. 
ending 
Sih Jan. | | 
Vessels. Tons. | Men. | Vessels. | Tons, Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. 
1527...} 12,473 | 1,959,630 | 118,093 D129 694,116 39,338 | 18,202 | 2,644,746 | 152,951 
| | 
1828...| 10,133 | 2,069,695 | 118,680 | 6,016 751,864 43,536 § 19,179 | 2,838,762 | 162,216 
| 
1929,,.] 15,430 | 2,094,357 | 119,141 1,955 634,620 | 36,733 } 18,391 | 2,798,977 | 155,874 
| | 
| ' 














SHIPPING CLEARED OUTWARDS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


To Foreigi Parts, 














= ne ene na = a ee ee — steaeeneg  ccccaaeg = 
f a \ 
BRISISH AND IRISIL VESSELS. 4 FOREIGN VESSELS. TOTAL. 
i 
—— ia + ;— ee AR ae ne ee ee ee 
| | ! 
| ' : 
Vesse | Yor | Mc y =Vesse { Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. 
| t | 
-_ ‘ | -_—_—— —_—— 
; a 
1 | 
i | 
* | 


1827...) 10,844 | 1,757,425 | 105,198 9,420 | 692,440 | $7,305 f 16,254 | 2,429,865 | 142,505 


1828...} 11,481 5,714 767,821 41,598 # 17,195 | 2,635,503 | 155,983 


1,687,682 | 112,385 


1829,,,] 12,248 | 2,006,397 | 119,145 608,118 33,246 | 16,653 | 2,614,515 | 152,389 




















| 
| 





T. E. WILLOUGHBY. 


Oltice of Regr. Gen. of Shipping, Custom House, 
London, 2ist March, 1829, 
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TO VOL. XXI. 


NEW SERIES. 


INDEX TO DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


a 


Anatomy Regulation Bill, 1489, 1746 
Anglesey, Marquis of, his Recal from the go- 
vernment of Ireland, 990 


Canada Government, 1326 

Catholic Claims, 29, 33, 137, 397, 468, 536, 614 

Catholic Relief Bill, 1, 41, 143, 264, 471, 538, 
619 

Chancery, Court of, 1162, 1274, 1492 

City Accounts, 1792 

Corporation of London, 1545, 1559, 1792, 1793 


East India Trade, 1270 


Foreign Relations, 1795 

Freeholders in Treland Qualification Bill, 407, 
574 

Game Bill, 1241, 1592 

Treland, the Marquis of Anelesey’s Recal from 
the Government of, 990 : 

Treland, Poor-laws in, 493, 1161, 1330, 

Ireland ; Qualification of Freeholders?’ Bill, 407 
574 





Irish Government, Conduct of, 572, 725 


King’s Speech at the Close of the Session, 1830 
London Bridge, 1793 

London, Corporation of, 1545, 1559, 1792, 1793 
Macdonnell, Eneas, Release of, 572, 725 
Metropolis Police Bill, 1750 

Militia Staff Reduction Bill, 467 


Poor-laws in Ireland, 403, 1161, 1230 


Qualification of Freeholders’ (Ireland) Bill, 407, 
574 

Roman Catholie Claims, 29,. 38, 137, 397, 468, 
536, 614 

Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 1, 41, 148, 264, 471, 
538, 619 


Sale of Game Bill, 1241, 1592 


Water, Supply of, to the Metropolis, 1769 





INDEX TO DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


re 


Apmrratty Court in Ireland, 531 

Anatomical Regulation Bill, 583, 1167, 1394, 
1488 

Apothecaries’ Act in Ireland, 442 

Arrests on Mesne Process, 262 

Auction Duties, 28 

Authors, Rights of, 1701 

Beer, 1300 

Sencoolen, Compensation to Proprietors in, 445 

Bengal Government, 1030 

Brewers in Scotland, 445 





Buckingham Palace, 1320, 1578 
Budget, 1168, 1255 
Bull Baiting, 1220 


Canada, 460, 1331, 1764 

Canterbury, Estate Bill of the Archhishop of, 
697 

Canterbury, Representation of, 1165 

Catholic Claims, 523, 71 

Chancery, Court of, 1565 

Charing Cross Improvements, 597 











Charities Inquiry Bill, 1756 

Cheshire Police Regulation Bill, 740 

Church Services, 1595 

Church of Scotland, 
1490 


City Canal, 887 

Ciaims, British and Spanish, 449 

Clare Election, 1278, 1395, 1459, 1610 

Coal Duties, 509 

Colonies, Propagation of the Gospel in the, 455 
Corn-laws, 1165, 1464 

Corporations in Ireland, Ecclesiastical, 
Cotton Factories’ Regulation Bill, 1487 
County Court, Middlesex, 23 
Currency, 1702 


Dover Right of Election, 1632 


East Retford, 704, 1055, 1115, 1252, 1689 
East India Writers’ Bill,” 265 

East India Trade, 1292, 1335 

East India Offices’ Bill, 1557 
Ecclesiastical Corporations in Ireland, 13 
Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill, 1318, 1543, 
Education of the Poor in Ireland, 608, 1552 
Estimates, Militia, 1043 

Estimates, Miscellaneous, 135 


131 


Farquhar, Sir R., Conduct of, 1695 
Finance Committee, 886 

Forged Signature to a Petition, 22 
French Claims, 1032, 1033 
Friendly Societies’ Bill, 1390 


Game Bill, 465 
Grand Juries in India, 1753 
Greenwich Hospital, 612, 1053 


Hampstead Heath, 1771, 1814 
Reduction of Duty on, 1599 
1324 


Hemp, 
Horses used in Husbandry, 
Husbandry Horses, 1524 


India, Grand Juries in, 1753 

Treland, Ecclesiastical Corporations in, 131 
Ireland, Medical Practice in, 44i 

Ireland, Education of the Poor, 605, 1552 
Ireland, Poor-laws in, 742, 1114, 1125 
Treland, Sub-letting Act in, 815 

Trish. Admiralty Court, 531 

Trish Education Estimates, 1552 

Trish Miscellaneous Estimates, 263, 60s 
Trish Royal Canal Company, 524 

Trish Church Establishment, 906 


Irish Fisheries, 1269 
Judges’ Salaries, Augmentation Bill, 1552 


Juror, 2 Member Summored as a, 1770 
King’s Bench, Want of Accommodation in the 
Court of, 743 


Labourers’ Wages Bill, 1649, 1392 


NDEX. 


Records of, in Sion College, 


1700, 1763 





| Land Revenue Bill, 1320, 157 
' Law Commission, 1040 
| Law Terms Regulation Bill, 1325 


| London Bridge Bill, 1163 


Madras, Registrar of, 1055 

Malt and Beer, 1300 

Mauritius, Slavery in the, 1696 
Medical Practice in Ireland, 441 
Members in India, 1105 

Mesne Process, Arrests on, 262 
Metropolis Roads Bill, 27 
Metropolis Police Improvement Bill, 867, 1487 
| Middlesex County Court, 23 

| Militia Estimates, 1043 

| Miscellaneous Estimates, 135 


| Nash, Mr., Conduct of, 1578, 1589, 1818 

| Newfoundland Fisheries Bill, 463, 533, 713 
| Non-residence of the Clergy, 1826 

| O'Connell, Mr., 1378, 1395, 1459, 1510 


| Parish Vestries, Regulation of, 890, 1508 

| Parliamentary Refcrm, 1672 

| Party Walls, 1531 

Patents for Inventions, Law of, 598 

| Petition, Forged Signature to a, 22 

Petitions, 1531 

Poor-laws in Ireland, 742, 1114, 1123, 
Population, Redundancy of the, 1719 
Portugal, 1601 

| Private Bills, Standing Orders respecting, 1054 
| Propagation of the Gospel in the Colonies, 455 


Reform of Parliament, 1672 

Registrar of Madras, 1055 

Rights of Authors, 1701 

Koman Catholic Claims, 523, 571 

Rosamond Brig, Loss of, 1549 

| Scotch Brewers, 445 

— Church of, Records of, in Sion College, 

+ 

Sierra Leone, 1461 

Silk Trade, 444, 571, 595, 702, 744, 817, 889, 
914, 1160 

Slavery in the Mauritius, 1696 

Slavery in the West Indies, 1741 

Small Debts, 1165 

Smithfield Market Bill, 1389 

Spanish Claims, 449, 532, 711, 884 

State of the Country, 1773 

Sub-letting Act in Ireland, 815 

Sugar Duties Bill, 1565 

; Swan River Settlement Bill, 464, 712, 913 

| Tailzies Regulation (Scotland) Bill, 1269 

| Tobacco Duties, 1597 

| Vestries, Regulation of Parish, 890, 1508 


| 
Water, Supply of, to the Metropolis, 1112 


| Westmeath, Complaint against the Sub-sheriff 
| of, 814 
Wool Trade, 1252 
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Aberdeen, Ear) of, 1796, 1813 

Abingdon, Ear! of, 660 

Anglesey, Marquis of, 257, 397, 481, 733, 740, 
990, 1030 

Armagh, Archbishop of, 67 

Athol, Duke of, 657 


Bath and Wells, Bishop of, 677 
Bathurst, Earl, 553, 579, 1330 
Beauchamp, Earl, 36, 137, 142 
Belhaven, Lord, 547 

Bexley, Lord, 1, 544, 565 
Bute, Marquis of, 415 


Calthorpe, Lord, 1273, 1747 

Camden, Marquis, 620 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 58, 552, 1746 

Carbery, Lord, 402, 406 

Carlisle, Earl of, 468 

Carnarvon, Earl of, 18, 520, 589, 1251 

Clancarty, Earl of, 478, 572, 573, 725, 740 

Clanricarde, Marquis of, 402, 415, 586, 1161, 
1795, 1813 

Clifden, Lord, 29 

Colville, Lord, 483 

Cumberland, H. R. H. the Duke of, 675 


Darnley, Earl of, 406, 591, 1161, 1330 

De Dunstanville, Lord, 471 

Downshire, Marquis of, 33 

Dudley, Earl of, 438 

Duncan, Lord, 548 

Durham, Bishop of, 146, 511, 561 

Durham, Lord, 1546, 1564, 1752, 1793 

Eldon, Earl of, 14, 33,39, 137, 143, 348, 392, 469, 
471, 501, 505, 508, 512, 516, 546, 547, 614, 616, 
617, 618, 619, 622, 657, 687, 1290, 1492 

Ellenborough, Lord, 16, 562, 593, 1273, 1548 

Enniskillen, Earl of, 130 


Falmouth, Earl of, 216, 388, 393, 519, 671 
Farnham, Lord, 15, 34, 404, 412, 467, 469, 499, 

536, 538, 54], 558, 562, 589, 593, 594, 1331 
Fife, Earl of, 470 


Goderich, Viscount, 12, 36, 226, 614, 1326, 1549, 
1812 

Gort, Lord, 588 

Granville, Viscount, 620 

Grey, Earl, 32, 37, 40, 308, 618, 619, 1548, 1560, 
1747 

Grosvenor, Earl, 1769 

Guilford, Earl of, 264 


Haddington, Earl of, 470, 519, 617, 582, 1749 











Hamilton, Duke of, 404, 405 

Harewood, Earl of, 1, 109, 1748 

Harrowby, Earl of, 572, 640 . 

Holland, Lord, 8, 188, 393, 427, 550, 567, 592, 
685, 1505, 1752, 1799, 1811 


Kenyon, Lord, 35, 187, 188, 495, 520, 539, 540, 
550, 552, 557, 568 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, 112, 468, 520, 536, 556, 
573, 574, 582, 619, 680, 1252, 1270, 1748 

Lauderdale, Ear] of, 586, 1792 

Leinster, Duke of, 32 

Lilford, Lord, 277 

Limerick, Earl of, 403, 589, 1330 

Litchfield, Bishop of, 668 

Liverpool, Earl of, 297 

Llandaff, Bishop of, 487, 505, 506 

London, Bishop of, 119, 553, 561 

Londonderry, Marquis of, 400, 501, 518, 579, 
1563, 1792, 1793, 1794 

Longford, Earl of, 21, 438, 486 

Lord Chancellor (Lyndhurst), 190, 508, 517, 560, 
566, 593, 1162, 1274, 1499 

Lyndhurst, Lord, see Lord Chancellor. 

Lyttleton, Lord, 138, 402, 515 


Malmesbury, Earl of, 6, 12, 22, 40, 403, 420, 560, 
564, 591, 593, 1247, 1489, 1595, 1747, 1794 

Manners, Lord, 413 

Mansfield, Earl of, 243 

Melville, Lord, 405, 544, 1545, 1548, 1559, 1793 

Middleton, Lord, 662 

= Earl of, 405, 417, 501, 511,516, 522, 
5 


Newcastle, Duke of, 662, 670 
Norwich, Bishop of, 656, 657 


Oriel, Lord, 467, 591, 593 
Oxford, Bishop of, 75, 156, 412, 506, 512, 566 


Plunkett, Lord, 365, 516, 519, 544, 558, 519, 591 


Redesdale, Lord, 412, 498, 522, 555, 562, 678, 
1292, 1507 

— Duke of, 92, 410, 573, 584, 590, 592, 
ov 

Roden, Earl of, 664 

Rosebery, Earl of, 416, 542 

Rosslyn, Earl of, 261, 406, 539 

Rutland, Duke of, 474, 555 


Salisbury, Bishop of, 94 
Salisbury, Marquis of, 123, 1595 
Sidmouth, Viscount, 20, 288, 592 
Skelmersdale, Lord, 34 

Somers, Earl, 991 








IN 


St. David’s, Bishop of, 41 
Sussex, H.R. H. the Duke of, 157, 189, 675 


Tankerville, Earl of, 1595 


Tenterden, Lord, 13 
563, 566, 1507, 1749 


Verulam, Earl of, 540, 541 


Wellington, Duke of, 1, 5, 36, 41, 226, 262, 389, 


, 300, 511, 516, 517, 559, 


DE xX. 


407, 439, 468, 481, 518, 520, 537, 5 
563, 573, 588, 688, 731, ong 
1748, 1750, 1793, 1795, 1805, 1812 
Westmorland, Earl of, 279, 297, 1592 
Wharncliffe, Lord, 1241, a 
ie icklow, Earl of, 126, 58 
Winchilsea, Ear] of, 22, 95, 403, 422, 52 


) Be a7, 560, 
182 8, 1563, 





York, Archbishop of, 143 
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Acland, Sir T. D., 453, 1063 

Althorp, Viscount, 1165, 1255, 
1587 

Arbuthnot, Charles, 1582 

Ashley, Lord, 263, 1376, 1754 

Astell, William, agg yp 1373 

Attwood, Matthias, 942, 1217, 1229, 1 
1253, 1708, 1782 


1320, 1392, 1485, 


236, 1238, 


Bankes, Henry, 531, 859, 1322, 1558, 158 

Bankes, George, 609, 610, 612, 1077 

Barclay, Charles, 530 

Baring, Alexander, 451, 452, 454, 702, 795, 914, 
987, 1038, 1105, 1166, 1207, 1268, 1297, 1323, 
1369, 1558, 1577, 15 584, 1717, 1739, 1775 

Batley, C. H., 1080, 1431 

Benett, John, 1393, 1682, 1704 

Benson, Ralph, 711 

Bernal, Ralph, 881, 1036, 1572, 1817 

Blandford, Marquis of, 1074, 1672 

Bourne, Sturges, 905, 1049, 1123 

Bridges, Sir John, 1691 

Bright, Henry, 453, 703, 1488, 1558, 1570, 1597, 
1693 


Brougham, Henry, 1039, 1040, 1043, 1064, i101, 
1376, 1379, 1384, 1385, 1389, 1400, 1447, 1530, 
1533, 1539, 1558 , 1636, 1693, 1698, 1702, 1739. | 
1757 

Brownlow, Charles, 441, 814, 1149 

Burdett, Sir Francis, 1113, 1145 

Burrell, Walter, 1050, 1298 

Burrell, Sir Charles, 706, 1597, 177) { 

Buxton, Fowell, 834, 1577, 1696 | 

Byng, George, 1509 | 

Calvert, Nicholson, 1060, 1069, 1104, 1255, 1693 | 

Carrington, Sir E., so | 

Cave, Otway, 1063, 17 

Chancellor of the iis (Right Hon. 
Goulburn), 27, 133, 135, 447, 449, 452, 453, | 
454, 459, 531, 532, 706, 712, 885, 886, S87, 889, | 
1035, 1038, 1168, 1198, 1199, 1207, 1234, 1256, 
131], 1322, 1325, 135: 3, 1533, 158 36. 1557 yi 570, | 
1581, 1588, 1598, 1670 H 

Clerk, Sir George, 155} 

Cockburn, Sir George, 612, 613, 1053, 1550 


Henry 





' 
| Forbes, Charles. 1062, 1064, 
| Fremantle, 


Colborne, N. R. 905, 1520 

Cooper, Bransby, 1167, 1168 

Courtenay, Right Hon. 'f. P., 
1391, 1599 

Cripps, Joseph, 1050, 1393, 1736 

Croker, J. W. 1552 


571, 865, 982, 1390, 


Davenport, E. D., 598, 830, 1531, 1704 
Davies, Colonel, 1204, 1531, 1578, 158), 
1590, 1818 

Dawson, — 1701 

Dawson, George, 22, 23, 442, 1143 
Denison, W. J., 697, 906, 1324, 1508, 1768 

Dickinson, W., 596 

Doherty, John, 610, 1445 

Douglas, Keith, 1036, 1038, 1578 

| Drummond, Home, 1492, 1532, 1542 

amas W., 1061, 1692 

| § 


1589, 








Egerton, Wilbraham, 882 
Estcourt, T., 1061, 1508 


Fane, Henry, 1115, 1609 
Farquhar, Sir Robert, 1032, 1576, 1696 


| Fergusson, C., 703, 706, 712, 831, pom 1108, 
119, 1270, 1426, 1491, 1524, 1534, 1541, 1698, 
1755 

| Fitzgerald, Right Hon. Maurice, 611, 1112, 1388, 


1430, 1555 


| Fitzgerald, Right Hon. Vesey, 444, 595, 596, 7 
761, 1160, 1161, 1254, 1366, 1478, i601 


1372, 1488, 1755 

Sir T. 569, 702, 105) 

Fyler, T. B., 444, 571, 596, 744, 866, 889, 914, 
1160 


Gascoyne, Isaac, 608, 619, 1155, 1298, 1518, 1600, 
1788 


| Gilbert, Davies, 606 
| Gordon, Robert, 1319, 1322, 


1389, 1487, 1771, 
is8i4 

Goulburn, Right Hon. 
the Exchequer. 

Gower, Lord, F. 1, 133, 264, 443, 526, 531, 608, 
$14, 1130, 1552 


Henry, see Chancellor of 


; Grant, Right Hon. Charles, 848, 1565, 159s 
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